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LITERATURE. 

Modem Theorie* t'n FMlotophy and Religion. 

By Principal Talloch. (BlackT^md.) 
Thbse essays bring the digtisguished author 
before ss in a nev light. His Rational 
Theology and Chrittian Phihtophy in the Seven- 
teenth Century was, upon the whole, a liberal 
manifesto ; his present work ahovs how con- 
serratiTe his liberalism always was ; it shows 
also very significantly how far things have 
moved — the doctrine which Dr. Tulloch 
defends as "Christianity" reduces itself to 
the personality and Fatherhood of Ood and 
the existence of an immortal spirit in man, 
which has a carious resemblance to the 
" Boism " of Shaftesbury's Charaeterittiee 
and Pope's Wniverial Prayer. After this we 
are not sorprised to find that Dr. ^rtineau 
stands above Dr. Newman as a Christian 
thinker. It is a pity that Dr. Talloch wat 
not able to substantiate the charge of " with- 
drawal from the open fields of reason and 
history " by including a somewhat elaborate 
analysis of the Grammar of Asimt. At 
preaont one is inclined to think that he feels 
his differences with Dr. Newman more because 
he so nearly agrees with him on first prin- 
ciples, especially the principle of tradition ; 
for no less than three out of the nine essays 
terminate with appeals, very impressive in 
their way, to the authority of experience and 
the value of the highest results ot progress 
in the past and the venerable maxim, " Our 
fathers had understanding as well as we." 

Two of the essays have only an incidental 
omnexion with the rest of the volume. The 
author of TTwrndale and the author of the 
butittUet of Metaphijtic were each more than 
worthy of a niche in a volume of essays and 
reviews. The author of Thomdale, though 
he would not allow that there was any con- 
nexion between Materialism and Atheism, dis- 
covered, if not a new argument for Theism, 
at least a new and pictnresque pathway by 
which to work round to the old assumption ; 
and QiB Inetitutet of Metaphytie is, of course, 
one of the most telling arguments ever framed 
■gainst Materialism in any form, thoagh, like 
tDost forma of Idealism, except Berkeley's, it 
n open to the obvious objection that the 
haman mind appeared very late in the history 
of the material universe ; if man and the 
world were co-eternal, it might be asked, 
How can a known object exist apxrt from a 
knowing mind ? 

The rest of the book is taken up with 
argnmentj against Comt«, Dr. Tyudall, the 
French advocates ot independent morility, and 
the authors of Natural Religion and Literature 
dni0[iyina,witfaanacutecriticismof Pessimism, 
and with a somewhat oicaggerated estimate of 
the Kantian revival in the British Isles and else- 
where. The essays on Comte and Tyndull are 
v«ry successful examples of the art of discreet 



and cautious disparagement. Comte's literal y 
and intellectual faults, Dr. Tyndall's imperfect 
scholarship and unavowed obligations, are 
displayed with an effective candour which 
predisposes the reader in favour of the positive 
argument when at last it comes before him. 
The criticism of Comte is clear and telling, 
though most of the points are familiar. 
Perhaps a little too much stress is laid upon 
the idea of "law," which certainly implies 
some " metaphysical " assumption ; and a 
more thoroughgoing Positivist might parry 
such criticisms by trying to purify Comt« s 
doctrine from the incoagruouB elements which 
he had failed to discard. But the best 
endeavours have &iled to pui^ philosophy 
from the "anthropomorphic " notions of force 
and cause, and the Duke of Argyll'i 
of the argument from design never appeared 
more favourably than in Dr. Tulloch' s 
excerpts. 

The criticism of the too famons Belfast 
address is over-full, perhaps, of remarks on the 
proprieties of the occasion, on the respect 
doe to Aristotle, and on Dr. Tyndall's admira- 
tion for Mr. Darwin, which Dr. Tulloch 
thinks exaggerated. The most telling part 
tarns upon the sentlmentalism which is 
offered as a substitute for religion. There is 
more exposition than argument in the paper 
on Pessimism, for Dr. Tulloch is more than 
half-inclined to treat Pessimism as the 
legitimate outcome of Materialism. Though 
the history of the doctrine does duty for 
criticism, a doctrine that appears and re- 
appears in every society when a certain stage 
has been reached obviously rests more upon 
subjective feeling than upon objective facts. 
Dr. TuUoch's specific of work seldom fails to 
banish the disease. The worid is tolerable 
enough if we cultivate a healthy temper , 
but the best of all possible worlds would 
force its perfections upon even a jaundiced 
eye, just as the splendour of an early summer 
day is recognised even by those whose morbid 
feelings it intensifies. 

" Morality without Metaphyaic 

" Modern Religion of Experience " are closely 

connected, both in subject and treatment. 

In fact, while Mr. Arnold is criticised in the 

latter, an allied (not to say related) school of 

Dutch theologians are mentioned in the former, 

though the chief subject is M. Caro's book on 

the crude and barren abstractions of Proudhon 

is followers, and the immature but very 

suggestive attempt of Littre to reconstruct 

morality out of hunger and love, as tho 

sufficient basis of all egoistic and altruistic 

[pulses. Dr. Tulloch is in full sympathy 

with M. Giro ; and one need not grudge thom 

their victory over the very metaphysical 

doctrine of Proudhon, who wished, it seema, 

to base morality on ideal rights without either 

ideal or material sanction. To many readers 

the criticism of Littre and Darwin will seem 

equally conclusive, for the language of moral 

exhortation and censure was formed when 

metaphysics were still in fashion, and has 

not yet been recast; but an "independent 

morjlist " might ask if he was required to 

furnish a theory of moral action or a theory 

moral gcntiment, and, if it appeared that 

theory of moral action was less inadequate 

than his theory of moral sentiment, might go 

to inquire whether his theory was defective 

the sentiment unreaL 



Mr. Arnold is more inspiring as an antagonist 
than M. Caro as a guide. It is difficiSt by 
this time to say anything exactly new about 
Literature and Dogma ; but the things that 
the orthodox have always been trying to say 
have seldom been said better, and more than 
once Dr. Tulloch shows that irony is a game 
which two can play at. Here is a specimen: — 
"It is not only the Guardian but it is 
Christendom that speaks of ' the Miracle of 
the Incarnation.' " " ' Our popnlsr religion,' 
Mr. Arnold says, ' is brimful of miracle ; and 
mwaelei' fao adds, 'do not happen.'" The 
italics are the author's, and apparently help 
to solve the question. Only when one has 
agreed with Dr. Tulloch, that no religious 
person whose religion was worUi anything ever 
began by believing his religion because he had 
verified it ; that the life of every high religion, 
notably of Christianity, lies mr beyond the 
only belief which Mr. Arnold tells na oan be 
venSed; and, lastly, that the existence, or, 
at any rate, the supremacy, of the something, 
not ouTBelves, that makes for righteousness 
can never be verified in this life by anybody 
who has the misfortune to doubt it in a 
world like this — it is possible to feel some 
sympathy with protests against such ideas 
as that ' ' God is an infinite and eternal Sub- 
stance, and at the same time a Person — the 
great First Cause, the moral and intelligent 
Governor of the Universe." If the nnne 
Ood means anything, it corresponds to a 
concrete, unique idea, which has grown up in 
the living experience of the race and its 
most gifted leaders. It is always possible to 
elicit from snch en idea any quantity of 
distinctions and abstractions like those which 
commended themselves to the apologists 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; 
and there still seems to be a public that feels 
reassured when anybody works elaborately 
up to one of these abstractdons, although the 
abstractions are less clear and more inadequate 
than the original idea. If they enable ns to 
apprehend it better, it is their only value. They 
presuppose it ; it exists before them ae sun- 
shine esisted before there were prisms orrain- 
bows to isolate the rays ; they do not exhaust 
it as tho prismatic rays between them exhaust 
visible snnshine. Nothing is idler than to 
substitute them for it or to try to recongtmct 
it out of them. It is always a question 
whether tiie clnmsiest of such abstractiona 
should be treated with respect for the sake ot 
the idea which they are intended to explain ; 
but, after all, it is possible that arrows which 
glance harmless from the mail of an Augustine 
an Aquinas may find out the weak places 
the wadded doublets of a Clarke or a Paley 
without doing too much harm. 

If we are to rely upon tradition and 
authority at all, we may admit development, 
but hardly rectification. We shall expect to 
find that the oldest statements of the deepest 
truths arc the best ; we shall not look to the 
religions experience of the nineteenth century 
to correct the theology of the Bible and tlw 
Creeds, nor to Kant to lay a snrer foundation 
for spiritual philosophy than Plato. To begin 
with, a philosopher who falls into dotage is a 
very sorry witness against Materialism. More- 
over, Kant maintains as explicitly as Comte 
that tho whole content of our knowledge 
comes from experience ; and for Kant oe well 
Comte experience means the average 
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ordiiury sxperisnoe vhioh peniiU thnmgh 
■11 «g«t, KDd is best undentood in a cultivated 
kge Uk« OUT own. An; door of eic«pe whicli 
Locke left open through the reports of an 
ezoeptionol ezperience ol a obosen people and 
of faTOured saints they both agreed to close. 
Tha toith is, Comte and Kant and Hamo 
wen til agreed on the substantiBl question, 
"What can ve know? though Kant made a 
giMtt pande of refuting Hume on the formal 
qneition, How wa know it ; and in his prac- 
ttoal philosophy made some scientiflc pretence 
tA nndetpinning the venerable beliefs that 
Hmna, with what some will think a traer 
raraTsnoa, simply left standing as he found 
tham, fast-rooted in the desires and memories 
of men. If Materialism has anything to fear 
frem the Kantian talk about the activity of 
xeason or understandiog constructing an 
oidsrly aniveree of objects out of the con- 
(OMd manifold of sense, it must be Materialiim 
with ft Tery defectivs physlolo^ of sensation, 
whioh knows of nothing in nght or hearing 
but the thrill of tho narre from the retina or 
tha tympsnam to the Imdn, and ignores all 
tha phenomoift of innarrstion and all the 
wcffk of nervous centres and of the brain. 
}fo doubt oonsciousneBS presupposes a great 
deal, but that is only what is to be expected 
u soon as science shows that all organs of 
OooBoionsneM have a preoonscious activity, 
■ad doubtless a long preoonscious history, of 
which a conjectural restoration is not alto- 
gether hopeless. For that matter, Comte 
made his protest against Uateriolism, too, 
laming his disciples in his best pontifical 
rtyle against any attempt to resolve the laws 
of a superior science into those of on inferior, 
bidding them beware of treating sociology as 
a braooh of biology, or biology as a branch of 
ohemistry, or ohemistry as a branch of physics. 
Vary likely Plato would have thought his 
frotost worth as mnoh or as little as S^t's. 
G. A. SiMcox. 



2%t pMtiaa Worht of John KtaU. Edited bi 
yf. T. Arnold. (Kogan PaiO, Trench, & 
Co.) 
This editioa of Keats, as Kr. Arnold tells us 
in his Fretaoe, was arranged in 1880; but, 
owing to variona causes, of which the £ie at 
the publishers' was the chief, it has only now 
seen the light. In the meantime has appeared 
Hr. Fotman's monumental work, in which 
Buoh points of the design as chronological 
Urangement and recurrence to the early 
editions ara anticipated. Again, Ur. Arnold's 
volume is not oomplete, although big enough 
to be complete ; it contains the three volumes 
of 1817, 1818, 1B20, but of the poathumous 
poems only a selection, and of the plays not 
ft tnoe. These considerations may seem to 
diminish its value ; but then lii. AmoM 
throws in an Introduction, which is a valu- 
able contribution to criticism; and then, again, 
even apart from the Introduction, it must be 
admitted that Mr. Arnold's volume has the 
best of all excuses for existence — it is excel- 
lently printed on excellent paper. 

Ur. Arnold starts from Byron's impertinent 
question about the Cockney school, "Have 
they ever seen anything of Windsor except 
its briek F ' ' and shows by reference to Keats's 
letters, and the testimony of such judges as 
Mr. Buskin, that the poet had "other than 



a bookish knowledge of whathe is describing." 
He points to the " exquisite sincerity" of his 
descriptions for a proof that he had " watched 
intentiy nature's gentle doings;" he insists 
that the divine facalty was the outcome of 
a divine vision. Then follow (p. xvii.) some 
remarks on the difference between Words-- 
worth and Keats which are not quite __ 
happy. Keats, says Ur. Arnold, does not 
look on an English landscape " with purely 
English eyes. He sees it through theglamour 
of the Greek mythology ; " and he goes on 
to quote instances of Keata' seeing nature in 
the " Greek wny " no one of which, we 
believe, could be paralleled from Greek poetry. 
The reading of "human feeling into natural 
beauty," whioh Mr. Arnold gives as char- 
acteristic of Keats, is quite a different thing 
from a beUef in Oreads and Bryads ; so much 
so, that thoy are incompatible. 

The most valu&ble port of the Intro- 
duction is a discussion of Keats's vocabulary. 
Mr. Arnold's thesis, which he snpporta with 
a remarkable array of statistics, is this, 
"that in nine-tenths of his strange words 
Keats reproduces rather than invents." The 
induence of Spenser, Leigh Hunt, Milton, 
Chapman, and Browne is examilied carefully. 
So far as we know, this is the first attempt 
of the kind, and Mr. Arnold deserves all the 
credit of it. Further reading will no doubt 
suggest fresh details, but Mr. Arnold has 
drawn a very fair outline, and anyone can fill 
up the gaps. We have noticed one or two 
things. " Raft " occurs at least twice in the 
Fatry Qomiu. It is scarcely fair to Keats to 
attribute his serpent's "plashy neck" to 
Leigh Hunt's "plashy pools." Keats meant 
"splashed," Leigh Hunt's phrase "is affecta- 
tions," a plash being nothing but a pool. 
"Sooth," in the sense of sweet, is probably 
only a modification of " soote." For " swelt, 
in Itabtlla, a nearer parallel would be 
Chaucer's "swelt and swete," which shows 
how one word passed into the other. Mr. 
Arnold takes " boundly," in "my boundly 
reverence" {8leap and Poairy), to meau 
"bounden ; " but why should it not have its 
natural sense of embracing like a horizon ? 
The illustrations of the Miltonic inversions i 
S'^frion ore not inversions, and the obligt 
tions of Keata to Londor, in the passages 
quoted, are quite foncifal. 

The Introduction is followed by a Note on 
the text; a few points call for remark. In 
£iid^m. ii. 403 Mr. Arnold reads "But 
rather giving them to the filled sight," but 
Lord Houghton's "fiU'd" is certainly more 
Keatsian. In Sleep and Poetry, Mr. Arnold 
prints, " are ugly clubs, the Poets Poly- 
phemes," and attributes the roading " cubs " 
to Loiil Houghton. Mr. Forman prints 
"cabs" as the reading of the first e<Ution. 
Which is right? In Ett^m. i. 548 Mr. 
Arnold roods, with Lord Houghton, " When 
ho doth tighten up the gold^ reins" (for 
"lighten"), but leaves "lightened" in .£Wym. 
ii. 526 :— 

" Boon were the white doves plain, wllii nocks 
stretch' d out. 
And silkea traoea lightened in descent." 
This is, if possible, a more certain correction 
than the other. The eagerness of the doves, 
" with necks strvteb'd out," tightens the 
traces. (In the antogrqth of the lost sonnet 
of Keats reproduced in Mr. Forman' s 



edition, there ore nine f's uncro.sied at the 
beginnmg and in the middle of words.) The 
sonnet to Kosoiusko as printed by Mr. Formao 
from the first edition cannot be right Mr. 
Arnold adopts Lord Houghton's coniccture 
of "are" for "and" in the seventh line. 
An almost simpler correction would be 
" change" for "changed." In the Ode to 
Fanny Mr. Arnold has a very neat emenda- 
tion of the fifth etauza, though it is doubtful 
whether emendation is necesBory. Ferhsps it 
would not be out of place to mention here 
two less happy emendations of the same poem 
made by Mr. Gosse in the AcAnxui. Mr. 
Gosse oalls "let my spirit blood" "an expres- 
sion which is certainly incorrect and possibly 
vulgar," and would read "let my spirits' 
blood," " which reconciles us to grammar and 
good sense ; " but the grammar and good 
sense are on the side of the origiual reading. 
" Spirit" is the object of the compound verb 
to " let blood." The other is not a matter ol 
grunmar, bnt of rhythm. In the flfteoitii 
line Mr. Qosse approves Mr. Forman's con- 
jecture "lost in a soft amaze," which makes 
the rhythm regular. Still, if one may differ 
from Mr. Gosse on such a matter, the irregular 
oadenco seems more satisfying ; and, further, 
" amaze " is a word better without an article. 
In Zamia Keata altered " Lycius from death 
woke into an amaze " into " awoke into 

And now for one lost word of regret tbat 
Mr. Arnold's "logic" has led him to modern- 
ise Keats's spelling. If Keats wrote now 
" hallance " and then " balaikce," no logic 
can excuse an editor for writing "balance" 
throughout. By so doing he obliterates to the 
eye we fact that one side of a romantic 
movement is a renaissance ; and a renaissance 
is not logical. H. C. BxEcaisa. 



Eliialeth Fry. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
" Eminent Woman Swies." ( W. H. Allen.) 
The publication of Mrs. Pitman's book coin- 
cides fortunately with the movement now ia 
progress to celebrate the services of Elizabeth 
Fry in the caose of humanity and religion by 
some worthy and appropriate memoml- It 
is proposed to erect a church to her memory 
in the neighbourhood of her old home it 
Plashet, now being rapidly absorbed in the 
ever-advancing eastern suburbs of London. 
In common with the majority of the com- 
munity of which shu was so distinguished 
a member, Elizabeth Fry's Christianity was 
of the healthy, practical, lital type that finds 
its true expression in example and good works. 
She never conceived it part of her mission to 
liberate her oo-roligionists from the distresaiog 
trammels of an £ra.itian Church. She hod 
early cleared her mind of cant ; she dissociated 
religion from politics, and at no time betrayed 
the slightest sympathy with the active prin- 
ciplo of modem dissent, the fomenting and 
perpetuation of dissension. On the contrary, 
it is sufficient proof of her liberal mind and 
excellent tact, no less than of the genuine 
quality of her religion, that she received the 
hearty support of all parties when once her 
work bore fruit; with equal wisdom and 
charity she laboured for her fellow-creatures 
uninfluenced by the debasing designs of the 
mere proselytiser. Freedom from the petty 
vices of erangelioiam has, indeed, generally 
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characterised the eftorU ol Quaker philan. 
thropy and t«achiDg; and Elizabeth Frj'e 
extraordinary success was greatiy owing to her 
determined, unfultering adherence to a noQ' 
Eectarian programme. 

Though Mrs. Pitman's biography does not 
present any novel or deeply BUggestive views 
of Elizabeth Fry, and contains little new 
matter, it is excellent in arrangement and 
proportioned with judgment. The biographical 
tnterost is well sustained ; and the progress 
ol prison reform from the date of Mrs. Fry'i 
earliest efforts in Newgate to the present 
time is set forth in a clear and unpretentious 
narratiTo. "We should hare waloomed, 
however, more liberal extracts from the 
joomalB aad letters; the speoimens of the 
latter given by Krs. Pitman are excesdrely 
meagre, while the deep interest and quaint- 
ness of the few extracts from the early 
journals aronse a very natural desire for more. 
As biographical material, these journals are 
of the first importance ; without them it 
would be difficult for the ordinary reader to 
avoid forming very erroneoiui views of Eliza- 
beth Fry's character — views that were fre- 
qaent and common enough in her lifetime. 
At the time when Elizabeth Fry commenced 
her misdoQ of charity, the sociid position of 
woman was peculiarly hampered by conven- 
tional restraints, and the popular estimate of 
her public oondnot would naturally be less 
appreciative of her eelf-aacrifioe and the 
parity of her motives than narrowly critioal 
ot what was revolutionary in her course and 
its inevitable notoriety. Byron's familiar 
satirical remonstrance reveals something of 
the general feeling — 

" Oh, Mrs, Fry ! TVliy go to Newgate T Vfhj 

Preach to poor roRitBs : . . . 
To mend the people ■ an alisaziitf, 

A joigtm, a mere philantbropfQ dtn, 
Uul^ 70a make their betters better " — 

a flippant abjection, which the poet, had he 
lived, would have seen admirably refuted by 
tiie regenerative influence upon society of 
the very efforts he aSeoted to condemn. 
What it cost Elizabeth Fry to renounce the 
pleasures of life, as generally accepted, for the 
more austere Quakerism she embraced after 
marriage, and the self-denying toil of her 
sabsequent existence, ore indicated by the 
revelations of her journal. From it we 
leain that, despite her calm exterior and 
"Ouido Madonna face," of which If una 
Edgeworth spoke so admiringly, and, not- 
withstanding the abundant self- control usually 
evolved from Quaker training, Elizabeth Fry 
was a true enthusiast. It is curious to 
compare the quiet, searching method ot self- 
examination displayed in the yonng girl's 
diary, and tho vivid account given by her 
nster of her first awakening from a state of 
ipiritoat indifference. Tho occasion was the 
annual meeting of the Society of Friends at 
Norwich, when William Havery spoke and 
effected on immense impression on her. 
Her sister describes the return from the 
meeting : — 

" Betsy sat in the middle, and astonished us 
all by the gKAt feelings she showed. She wept 
most of iae way home. The next mornine 
William Savory oamo to breakfast at>d preaobed 
to our dear aistar after breakfast, prophesying 
of tiie high and important calling she would be 
led into. What she went through in her own 



mind I cannot say, bnt the results were most 
powerful and most evident. From that day 
her love of the world and of pleasure seemod 
gone." 

While thus the deep fountains were broken 
up and the delicate sensibility of a staid and 
apparently unsusceptible nature touched to the 
quick, it is interesting to note other evidencea 
oi an enthusiastic spirit. At this period Ur. 
Gumey, with characteristio humour, took his 
daughter to London that the quality of her 
convictions might be suffloiently tested ; and 
she enjoyed the society afforded by her friend 
Urs. Opie and her circle, visited the theatres, 
admired the Prince of Wales, and showed 
herself to be in no sense different from most 
young girls of the period, exc^t that her 
new views of life ware unirapairod. Then 
came a crisis of indecision and doubt ; and, 
like John Bunyan and other kindred sonls, 
she dreamed a dream that determined her 
decision. 

A curious dream followed her almost nightly, 
and filled her with terror. She imagined 
herself to be in danger of being washed away 
by tho sea, and as the waves approached her 
she experienced all the horror of bemg drowned. 
But after she come to the deciding point, or, as 
she exprssaod it, ' felt that she had really and 
truly got real faith,' she was lift«d up m her 
dream above the waves. Secure upon a rock, 
above their reach, she watched the water as it 
tossed and roared, but powerless to hurt her. 
The dresju no more recurred ; tho strtiggle 
was ended, and thankful calm became her 



Withont these little introspective glances 
into Elizabeth Onmey's speculations and 
struggles we should certainly fail rightly 
to apprehend the eigniflcance and value of 
Elizabeth Fry's life. They suggest in some 
measure those " obstinate questionings " 
that agitate the early growth of an enquiring 
mind which Goethe has analysed with 
such exquisite delicacy in Wilheln Meitter. 
When calm finally spread over the dis- 
turbed sea of Elizabeth Fry's mtnd it is 
characteristic, both ot her educational train- 
ing and o£ her deep, serious, and eminently 
practical nature, that she suffered no renewal 
of the strife. Henceforth, she met all the 
disappointments of life, the discouragement 
and unfaith of others, tho afflictions and 
bereavementa of her family circle, with tho 
most exemplary external calm, vindicating 
also the depth and sincerity of her youthful 
convictions by the most undoviating pursuit 
of her heroic coUing. 

Ot her special work in Newgate it is un- 
necessary to speak, Urs. Pitman's narrative 
dealiug very fully with it. The dismal and 
revolting horrors of English prisons sixty 
years ago ore still unforgotten, as well as the 
shameful system under which convicts were 
deported from these shores to Botany Bay. 
What these things were, and in what degree 
we owe their reformation to Elizabeth Fry, 
are vividly depicted by Mrs Pitman. Though 
most familiar to the public, and ot very 
obvious interost, tlioy are far from represent- 
ing the varied spheres of benovolenoe in which 
Elizabeth Fry ministered, the practical results 
of which took the shape of numberless asso- 
ciations. Her activity in good works in her 
own neighbourhood was no less remarkable, 
and always effective and agroeably free from 
fuss and excitement. The account of her 



work given by Mrs. Pitman (pp. 26, 37) at 
Ploshet calls to mind our reooUection of the 
unsavoury locality known as " Irish Eow," 
which, even after the visitation of Mrs. Fry 
and her friends, continued to present a forlorn 
picture. The gaunt, hideous "Bow" stood 
in the midst of a treeleu flat of cabbage-fields 
and rhubarb plots, a short distanoe off the 
high road, and reeked with every abomina- 
tion. What it was when Elizabeth Fry 
carried it by storm con be best imagined by 
those to whom, fifty years lat«r, it was a 
nightmare of unsanitary horrors. 

J. Anxsun Bluxix. 



A Hiitory of Sottthatnphn. By the Bev. 
J. Silvester Davies. {Southampton : Gil- 
bert; London: Hamilton, Adams, ft Co.) 
It is not often, in these days of scamped and 
honied work, that one meeta with a book 
which displays such manifest and manifold 
tokens ot honest and intelligent industry as 
are to be seen in Mr. Davies's Hittorif of 
Southampton. It may be well to notice that 
it is the town and not the county ol Sonth- 
,mpton which is dealt with ; but, of course, 
the history of the borough is to some extent 
the history of the shire, and we thus obtain 
a very valuable supplement to the collections 
of Warner, Mudie, and Woodward. 

The foundation ot Mr. Daviee's book— a 
volume of some five hundred closely bnt 
clearly printed pages — is a KS. written by 
Dr. John Bpeed ratiier more than a centory 
ago. Dr. Speed came of a learned stock. 
He was a descendant of the celebrated chron- 
ologer ; and both his grandfather and great- 
grandfather attained conaiderable eminenoe, 
the one as an anatomist and the other as a 
physician, in the hereditary profession of 
medicine. The historian of Sontluunpton 
enjoyed a large and lucrative practice, bnt 
found time not merely for antiquarian and 
theological studies, bnt also for literary labours 
at which one stands almost aghast. We have 
seen a ponderous tolio in his handwriting 
entitled " Bumettus Bestitutua, or Bp. 
Burnett's History in Burlesque Yerse, by 
Ferdinand MocPherson of that Ilk." Mr. 
Davies says that it contains no leu thap 
73,416 lines, and we need scarcely add that 
hitherto no publisher has beeu bold enough 
to undertake its production in print. His 
nUtory of Soul/iaiiipton is of smaller compass, 
but of infinitely greater value. 

The plan adopted by Mr. Davies, though 
perhaps open to the charge of introducing 
cross-divisions, secures tho fullest treatment 
for his subject. He begins with a brief intro- 
ductory chapter, in which tho tow indicatiooa 
of pre-Eomon settlements in the neighbour- 
hood are noticed, and all the arguments in 
favour ot identifying Southampton with the 
Vlaiumtam of the Antonine Itinerary are set 
forth. A tolerably strong ease is mode out; 
and the coins, inscriptions, and other remains 
bronght to light by Sir H. Englefleld some 
eighty years ago establish beyond question 
the fact that there was a Bomon settlement 
at Bittern, across the Itchcn, in the middle of 
the third century. Between this period and 
the eighth century all is dim and unoert&in. 
But in 765 the name of Manftvn-toir* oocnrs 
in the English Chronicle as part of Sige- 
brjht'a kingdom ; and wo may infer from 
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this thAt the town must liave been of some 
importance to have given its name to the 
shire. In this form the name continuea till 
about the middle of the tenth century, when 
the prefix louth appears, and wo read of 
Suhmi^ton-ieire and of Sulhamitmta. 

Both tradition and more sobstantial evi- 
demoe point to a spot north-east of the present 
boRn^h BB the §ite of the old English town 
of Hampton. The mediaeval town may be 
nid to iate from the beguming of the twelfth 
oentory, when the buildings which hod grown 
up nnder the shadow of the castle were forti- 
fied br means of a wall, which gradually 
extended itself and embraced a considerable 
area. This wall, strengthened at intervals by 
twenty-nine towers, was a constant source of 
expense to the inhabitants of the town, who 
complained bitterly of the too frequent im- 
position of murages ; but the work was 
veil done, and even now forms one of 
tbe most interesting features of the town. 
The gates — ^four of which out of seven 
■OTTive — are little inferior in beauty to those 
of York. The north or £ar Gate, rich 
in heraldic devices, described at length by 
Ur. Bavies, is the most important; but the 
efBgies of " two thundering warriors, Ezipat, 
that fearful giant, on the one side, and brave 
Bevis of Sonthampton on the other," no 
longer strike terror into the traveller's soul. 
Of the wall-towera already mentioned one, 
oontiguous to the castle, and exposed to the 
sea-breezes, bore the singular name of Catch- 
cold ; and another was known as the Arundel 
Tower, from the Lord Arundel who, in 1492, 
contributed to its repair. 

Althoagh the town walls and gates have 
in some degree escaped the ravages of time 
and the hand of the innovator, nothing what- 
ever remains of the castle keep, which even 
as lat« as Leknd's time was in good condition. 
itt. Bavies does not seem to have discovered 
any notice of its demolition, which must have 
taken place at the very beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The municipal history 
of Southampton is given at great length, and 
the extracts taken from the town records are 
espedally valuable. One of theso records, 
known as the "Paxbread," contains a free 
translation of the Anglo-Norman ordinances 
made by Will. Overy, who was town clerk 
in 1473, The charters date from the reign 
of Henry II. ; and there is a list of mayors 
and sherifis trom 1205, and of borgesseB of 
Parliament from 1295. 

There is less of interest in the ecclesiastical 
history of Southampton than might be ex- 
pected; bat St. Mary's, the mother church, 
has at least been singular in the vicissitudes 
whioh have befallen its fabric. I'rom all 
accounts it was once a goodly structure ; but 
its lofty spire being a conspicuous object from 
the sea, and serving as a beacon to French 
cruisers, the whole church was pulled down. 
The Court Leet Book of 1-560 contains the 
following suggestive entry ; — 
"Ordered that so much of the rubbish of St. 
Hary's Church should be carted away as would 
•erva to make the highway from Bargate and 
all East Street down to the turning to the 
chantry." 

The chancel alone survived this act of i-andal- 
ism ; and even this was allowed to fall into 
such decay that Archdeacon Bridcoake, when 
he took in hand its restoration in 1711, had 



almost to rebuild the whole fabric. The 
architect then omployed — an honest man 
according to his light — and the carpenters 
who carried out the " improvements " in 
1833, completed the destruction of the edifice. 

" Quod nou fecerant GaUi, id fecernnt AngU." 
The new church, commemorating Biahop 
"Wilberforce, is a good example of Mr. Street's 
taste and skill. Holy Rood, rebuilt in 1320, 
and St. Michael's, in which Perpendicular 
work has been engrafted upon Early English, 
are the two churches next in importance, 
most of the others being of modern date. 
Space will not permit more than the bare 
mention of the French church, full of inter- 
estiug associations, and the older religious 
foundations of St. Denys and God's House, 
whose annals are carefully chronicled, and 
the Hartley Institute, which promises to rival 
the educational fonndations of the Middle 
Ages. 

Southampton, from its position, acquired 
at an early period importance as a place cf 
trade. In 1205 it seems to have stood third 
in the Ust of English ports — London being 
first, and Boston second — and for a long 
period the import of wine and export of wool 
brought wealth into its harbour. In the six- 
teenth century the traffic began ta fall off, 
and in the year of the Armada the port was 
unable to furnish even the two ships and 
pinnace required by the Queen. After expe- 
riencing many fluctuations, it had become in 
the last century more of a watering-place than 
a port, and thus it remained until the con- 
struction of the docks and its solection as the 
depot for foreign steam services more than 
revived its ancient prosperity. This, pM'haps, 
has been impaired by the recent secession of 
the P. and 0. Company ; but as yet the trade 
shows little decline. 

The town has found in Mr. Bavies an his- 
torian of no common type, and it could not 
bettor show its appreciation of what he has 
done than by conferring upon him, as upon 
Br. Speed, the honour of burgess-ship. In 
the Guild of Literature, at any rate, his work 
entitles him to a high place. 

CnABLES 3. RoBI^fSON. 



ra THE FAE WEST. 

Zi/e and Lahow in the Far, Far Wnt. By 

W. Henry Bameby. (Cussells.) 
Lif» at Puget Sound. By Caroline C. Leighton. 
(Boston, U.S.: Lee & Shepard; London: 
Triibner.) 
The first impression of Mr. Barnehy's hand- 
some volume is that a work on the Canadian 
and Xorth Pacific Railroads is extremely 
seasonable. Nor does a perusal of the book 
itself disappoint us. Tho author is a Hereford- 
shire squire who visited the West in company 
with two friends, evidently with an eye to the 
agricultural capabilities of the country; and 
every page bears evidence to his practical 
acquaintance with soils, cattle, and tillage. 
Everything that he hears or sees or does is 
stated with painstaking accuracy, without 
either bias in favour of any particular section 
in which he is interested or prejudice which 
might lessen the value of his judgment. In 
brief, Mr. Barneby is anxious to learn, not 
too wise to be taught, and with intelligence 
capable of understanding what passes before 



him. The result is a volume which will !« 
welcomed by every serious traieller over the 
same route, and may be advantageously con- 
sulted by intending settlers either in Mani- 
toba or along the line of the North Pacific 
line to Puget Sound. Finally, there is an 
admirable map of the country travelled over, 
aod, what is rarer in books of this sort, an 
Index which enables the reader to pick out 
without unnecessary labour the points in 
which he is specially interested. 

But Mr. ^Lmoby has one fault ; he is too 
conscientious. His letters to his wife 
occupy 424 pages of print ; and, though far 
be it from this rcviever even to hint that 
he might have been less dutiful in his corre- 
spondence, as a cold-blooded critic we ore 
decidedly of opinion that, had he reduced 
them, for the public eye, to something like 
half their original bulk, he would have 
produced a volume much smaller, but a great 
deal better. He crossed the Continent by the 
nsual railway route to San Francisco, visited 
Yosemite, tho Big Trees, and Los Angelos, 
went up the coast to Victoria and Nanaimo, 
and as far as Boston Bar in British Columbia, 
then by the still uncompleted North 
Pacific line and its connecting link at 
Glyndon to Manitoba, and thence along the 
route of the Canadian Pacific road. Much 
of the country passed over vas, of course, 
very familiar, though a traveller with special 
knowledge and keen power of observatioii 
cannot fail to pick up much iDtormatkiii 
which escapes the less qualified tourist. At 
the same time, it is superfinons to inform 
mankind that Broadway is the principal street 
in New York, that the Pifth Avenue is the 
fashionable quarter, that Indians have black 
hair, that the author's dress clothes were sent 
on to Toronto, or that there are Gentiles as 
well as Mormons in Utah ; while we cannot 
conceive what kind of people will be interested 
in learning the names of the local magnates 
on whom Mr. Barnehy and his friends left 
cards, where or with whom he dined, how he 
changed his plan here or there, whether he 
had a good or an indifferent breakfast, and 
why he bought one land lot in preference tA 
another which his companion acquired. Such 
peraonal trivialities were naturally of moment 
to the writer's friends in Herefordshire, but 
they ore altogether out of place in a book 
intended for the world at lai^, A judicious 
editor would of course have thrown this desd 
wight overboard, condensing the remainder, 
iili-^vcd of this prolixity, into a little book, 
wliifli might easily have contained all that 
was worthy of tho immortality of print. We 
allow, however, that it is hard to slaughter 
the innocents, or for an inexperienced author 
to acquire that literary perspective which 
enables him to see that what was at the time 
of interest to himself may be of no import- 
ance to those who neither ate the breakfasts, 
visited the Colonial judges, heard their wives 
sing, nor are likely to profit by the "unearned 
increment " on the Cordova Bay " lot " which 
we trust may he Mr. Bameby's before he is 
too old to appreciate his good fortune. 

These are, nevertheless, venial faults in a 
very useful book, written in the best of tawe, 
with no affectation of wisdona, and happily 
devoid of that depressing faoetiousness whith 
is the worst feature in the traveL reminiseenMS 
of the Cocknifled tourist; and they may « 
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uHnded in a fature edition. We may also 
poiat oat that there are several misprints which 
bad better be limked to when, the day for correc- 
tions arrives. For instance : Mr. Justice Begbie 
is alvays "Begby" (p. 161); Wrangel is 
"Wrangle" (p. 146); Cassiar, "Cassar" 
(p. 146); Skidegate, "Sidegate" (p. 146); 
tort Gamble, "Gammon" (p. 159); San 
Juan Island, "Isle St. Juan" (p. 141); 
Humboldt, "Hombold" (p. 37); Stephen, 
"Stephens" (p. 192); and so forth. Again, 
though we note with pleasure the intelligent 
jottings on the Coniferae of the country passed 
over, this reviewer must, as an old student of 
the forests between California and Alaska, 
protest against "Mabilis" (p. 61) being a 
tree known to dendrologists ; perhaps Ficea 
amabilU is meant. Again, among a number 
of other queer spellings, we have Popitliu 
Fretmanti (p. 26) ; and, as every botanist 
knows, Thuja gigantea (which is, however, 
not called "cedar by the Indians," but by 
the colonists) ia entirely difierent from Liho- 
etdru* decurrmt, though to the unpractised 
eye they look something like each other. 
Nor is there any such name as " Libro Cedrus 
Decurrens" (p. 61); and it is, of course, 
erroneous to say that Thi^'a gigantea is known 
in the Yosemite Valley as "Libro Cedro 
decnrrens" (p. 110). It is hard to under- 
stand what Kr. Bameby means by saying 
that " from this man I leamt that the 
Douglas and the British Columbian fir are 
one and the game thing" (p. 129). No one 
ever heard of " the British Columbian fir;" 
and, as there are half-a-dozen firs in that 
province, the only claim Aim Douglatii has 
over its compeers is that south of Ujlbonk 
Sonnd it is the most numerous of its genus. 
It should also be noted that Oregon is not a 
"territory," butaState of the Union (p. 168), 
and that the author has been misinformed as 
to the carved posts figured on the outside of 
his book being "Indian idols" They are 
really "totems," or family crests, to give 
their nearest European represeiitative, for the 
aborigines of VancoaTer Island, and indeed of 
North-west America generally, do not wor- 
ship graven images. 

ilr. Bameby's remarks on the region 
travelled over are unusually accurate. Hedid 
not see mnoh of British Columbia, and hence, 
perhaps, his observation that the interior of 
Vancouver Island "has not been surveyed." 
In reality, it is for the most part une^lored, 
little, if anything, having been done in that 
direction since the conclusion of my own work 
nearly twenty years ago ; while it is incorrect 
to say that Vancouver possesses a drier 
climate than the mainland (p. 117). The 
very contrary is the case. I may add that 
Mr. BoiUie-Grohman supplies an excellent 
account of the Eootenay district, where 
has lately token up his residence, though it 
is somewhat galling to a Califomian to see 
his well-remembered "tul^s" described as 
"tuUies" (p. 404). 

ICn. Leighton treats of much the t 
conntry, at least so for as the region west of 
the B(N;ky Uountains is concerned, but from 
an entirely different standpoint. During 
seventeen yean she was more of a resident than 
a traveller on the shores of Puget Sound, 
and in Oregon, British Columbia, and Cali- 
fornia. Hence her observations ore more 
mellowed than the glimpses of a passing 



visitor. Her book is, moreover, a very small 
one, no attempt having been made to present 
a systematic account of what she saw during 
her long stay in what is, in our opinion, by 
far the most charming portion of North 
America. The result ia a very pleasant 
me, though in no way so remarkable as 
to juBtity the eulogies with which it is 
prefaced. In truth, it is rather "thin," 
lacks grasp, and in nearly every chapter is so 
sketchy— shill we say feminine ? — that one 
bewails the presence of eyes that did not see, 
ears that did not hear, and opportunities lost, 
never to return. Mrs. Leighton saw — as did 
the writer of these lines— the North-west in 
its earliest and, he will continue to think, its 
best and most romantic daya, and left it when 
the trapper, the hunter, and, to a considerable 
extent, the gold-digger and the lumberman 
had given place to the land-jobber and the 
railroad engineer. Yet we fail to catch a 
glimpse of the wonderful transformation 
which passed before her gaze. On the other 
hand, we have short accounts of Indians and 
Chinamen, mainly in womanly defence of the 
latter, of trips up and down the Sound, the 
coast, and the Columbia, with notes on the 
people and their surroundings supplemented 
by quotations from the early voyagers, with 
whom Urs. Leighton seems familiar. The 
book, we repeat, is nevertheless "thin," and 
not at all comparable with Mr. Swan's 2Rr« 
Ttari in Wathington Territory, which treat« 
of the same district as that in which Mrs. 
Leighton lived. Her visit to Britbh Columbia 
was confined to Victoria, though no one, from 
reading her pages, would suppose that the 
long-standing dispute regarding San Juan was 
settled years ago. She also manages to talk 
of "Seignor Unadra " (p. 140), and has an 
allusion on p. 141 to a highly respected lady 
which is as erroneous as it is^ — -unintentionally, 
we hope— offensive. As a rule, however, 
Mrs. Leighton diarises in a blameless fashion. 
She is never condescending, and always modest, 
and, if she possesses a husband and children, 
does not boie us about them, their doings, or 
their prattle. But we repeat (at the nsk of 
being called "a brute") that her chapters 
lack that literary snap which would have 
imparted some zest to them, and that they 
remind us of nothing so mach as the essays 
of a well-conducted sehool-girl. It ia, per- 
haps, almost needless to add that the pub- 
lishers have not thought fit to supply an 
index as a clue to these 238 pages of un- 
systematic memoranda extending over seven- 
teen years. Rosbkt Bbown. 



H£W HOVBLS. 

Sorrowful yet Lucky. By Adrien de Valvedre. 

In 3 vols. (Sonnenachoin.) 
Vewu' Doves. By Ida Ashworth Taylor. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blauke.tt.) 
ITie World toe lAee In. By Oswald Craw- 

furd. In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The Red Cardinal. By Frances Elliot. In 

2 vols. (White.) 
Ouenn : a Wave on the Breton Coast. By 

Blanche Willis Howard. (Wame.) 
OiTE of the most provoking characteristics of 
the present-day novel ia a lack of novelty, 
and we ought, therefore, to be grateful to the 



author of Sorrowful ytt Lucky for a decidedly 
new thing — nothing less than a dedication to 
his reviewers. In the last century the 
dedication wus found efficacious in attracting 
the powerful patron ; and Mr. de Valvedre, 
who seema to think that it may still have 
efficacy in conciliating the caustic critic, has 
translated his happy thought into action. It 
appears that certain unknown writers, who 
having "done good by stealth" muat now 
"blush to find it fame," wore discerning 
enough to porcflive tho merits of a previous 
work from tho pen of thia ingenuous author, 
and they ore rewarded for their discernment 
by four pages of eloquent acknowledgment 
which muat make every sensitive reviewer 
yearn to be tho recipient of a like honour. TJn- 
fortunatoly— or ought we to say fortunately? — 
reviewers, howsoever aenaitivo, have their UtUe 
punctHioB. They are apt to resent a bribe, even 
in the comparatively unsid>stantial form of a 
dedication ; and they may bo tempted to pick 
holes rather than to find boantiea in the 
work of one who has made an attompt upon 
their virtue. Nor, in this instance, is hole- 
picking a very diJGScult task. It might, in 
the first place, be urged against the title that 
Mr. de Valvedro's hero was not mora luel^ 
than the general run of heroes, unless his 
luck conaistod in accumulating a large sum 
of money — a thing which we are expressly 
told he was too poetic to care for ; while hu 
only sorrow worth mentioning is the existence 
of a pretematurally wicked father, whose 
knavish tricks might certainly have been 
troublesome had they not all been so happily 
frustratod. Then, too, the author's use M 
words is not unfrequently somewhat un- 
felieitona, as when, for example, in celebrating 
the charms of a girl's hair, he dwells upon 
its "fiuffincSB," or tells us that the flowers 
in a garden "seemed to outdo one aootiier 
in teeming the air with scent." In addition 
to all this, there is, particularly in the first 
volume, a copiousness of copy-book moralising 
which is simply appalling, so that the sternly 
honest reviewer, disdainful of dedications, 
may find "ample scope and verge enough" 
for columns of virtuous satire. And yet, 
the virtuous satire, wherever it appear, will 
be essentially unfair and misleading, for 
Sorrowful yet Lucky has merits which out- 
weigh its faults. It contains a story with a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, and there 
are some of us who — in spite of Messrs. 
Howells and James — still think this a good 
thing. Equally satisfactory is the method of 
telling the story, which is of the direct 
business-like, old-fashioned kind — not an un- 
pleasant chuige from the indirect, aUusivo, 
and generally tantalising manner with which 
of late we have become rather too familiar. 
When we can add, with our hand upon our 
heart, that the characters in Sorrowfid yet 
Lucky are quite alive and realisable, and that 
the tone of the book is commendably healthy, 
we really think we may claim a slwre in the 
author's next dedication. 

Mias Ida Ashworth Taylor has more literary 
aptitude and better command over her 
materials than Mr. de Valvedre ; but, in spite 
of these things, Venui Dove* is less interest- 
ing because less fresh and spontaneous than 
the story of which we have been speaking. 
There is a world of difference between good 
manufacture and bad, but in the domain of 
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art even the best manufaotiire fails to sntisfy 
hb; nnd, however it may striko the circiilntiog 
library reader, the critic recognises IHsa 
Taylor's book oa a specimen of what may be 
called the machine-made novel. Figures, 
backgrounds, situations, are all hackneyed ; 
and where there ia novelty in the combina- 
tions it is only like the novelty ol the latest 
fashion in dress which is simply an accentua- 
tion or modification of the fashions which 
have preceded it. In books like Veniu' Dosei 
there is plenty of a certain kind of ekill, but 
it is the skill of the artificer ; and we would 
gladly exchange it all for even the unskilful 
clumsiness of creative power in its 'prfntice 
rtoge. Occasionally Violet Torke ana Esmee 
Verner remind us of Mrs. Oaakell's Mollv 
Qibson and Cynthia Kirkpatiick ; and, though 
grateful for the pleasant reminder, how much 
more grateful we should be tor a pair of new 
girl friends not less charming than the old 
ones because altogether unlike them! The 
annoying habit of telling a story in the present 
tense is a plague against whiuh all protests 
Bccm to be useless, probably because of the 
defective taste which leads both writers and 
readers to prefer a garish cSectivencsa to 
more valuable if less obtrusive qualities ; and 
the trick of making us miserable at the bcgio- 
nlng of a story by hinting at the sad things 
ahead of us appears to be so dear to the ladies 
who have learned it from Mrs. Kiddell that, 
though we may complain, wc may hardly 
expect redress. In fairness, however, we 
must add that the foregoing Bcntences are 
written for persons who are nothing if not 
critical. The ordinary novel devourer will 
find Vanut' Bovea perfectly innocent and very 
readable. 

ITot a lew pleasant half-hours have we 
spent with Ur. Oswald Crawfurd the traveller, 
and bis latest book suggests the hope of more 
such half-boure in the company of ilr. Oswald 
Crawford the novelist. We say novelist, 
though the conferring of such a title may be 
a little premature ; for The World we Livt In 
is, perhaps, too slight in point of material to 
be rightly called a novel, being rather a 
sketi^h, re!iembling In some ways the skotches 
of Mr. Henry James, but having more of 
movement and narrative constmotiou than 
the austere American artist can bring himself 
to condescend to. The title leads us to expect 
a touch, or more than a touch, of satire in the 
treatment, and the book verifies the expecta- 
tion ; for Ur. Crawfurd, though he does not 
aspire to be a Swift or a Thackeray, has 
within his self-fixed and uecessorily narrow 
limits a genuine satirical talent. He has the 
keen eye, the humorous appreciation, and, 
above all, the light hand which cannot be 
dinwnsed with if satire is to bo bright as 
well aa biting. We may be disposed to find 
here and there a trace of exaggeration— 
that, for example, the palpable snubbing of 
Col. Tremayue by the distinguished party at 
Sir John Smith's, on the sole ground of his 
supposed impecuniosity, is a little overdone ; 
but, OS Mr. Hamerton pointed out years ago, 
literal exaggeration in art is often essential 
to veracity of impression ; and, as Mr. Craw- 
furd studiously and successfully preserves this 
veracity, we must admit that we fail to 
establish tho only indictment whioh occurs to 
ui. If, just now, we lack one kind of book 
more than another, It i* the book which pio- i 



vides genuine amusement without buffoonery 
or farce ; and because The World we Lire In 
answers to this description, it deserves to be 
commended by every lover of his kind. 

Mrs. Frances Elliot is another literary 
traveller of good report who has turned 
attention to fiction ; but we cannot congratn- 
late her, as we congratulate Mr. Crawfurd, 
upon the now departure. As an "idle 
woman" in Spain, Italy, Sicily, and else- 
where, Mrs. Elliot always has been and, we 
arc convinced, always will be charming ; u a 
busy woman engaged in writing a romanoe, 
Mrs. Elliot is — well, let ns say, not qoite bo 
charming. It must, however, be admitted 
that if Mrs. Elliot's imaginings at home have 
not the choral of her walks abroad, they 
have a blood-curdling quality which to some 
readers may bo much more attractive, just as 
abiinthe has votaries who would scorn Chatean 
Margaux. The R»d Cardinal is uot a story 
which it is easy to describe briefly ; but, prob- 
ably, if any writer of Mrs. Elliot's real literary 
facility were to induce a nightmare by judi- 
ciously selected readings from Mrs. Badcliffc 
"Monk" Lewis, and Edgar Poe, and wore 
then to mix his nightmare and his readiogs 
into a two-volume olla podrida of romance, 
the result would be very similar. To say 
that statues which nod their heads, trees 
which perform all kinds of antics, and ghosts 
who go about strangling people are actually 
incredible is not to say anything very 
damaging, for romance lies outside the region 
of the actual ; but, unleas they have the ima- 
ginative coDsixtenoy which is the romancer's 
Bubstitut« for credibility, they aie simply 
grotesque absurdities, which at lost fail even 
to be blood-curdling. In The lied Cardinal 
they have not this oonsistency, and the story 
must therefore be pronounced a failure. 

The last novel upon our list is also the 
strongest. Since the publioation of her pre- 
vious story, One Summer, Miss Howard has 
made a noteworthy advance not only in mere 
handling and general craftsmanship, but in 
grasp of character and feeling for situation. 
Qumn is one of those books which not only 
charm, but satisfy; and it is long since we 
have read anything more winoiug then this 
story of Breton life. The native fisher-folk 
and the paint«r colonists make a moat attract- 
ive composition; and the two principal figures, 
Quenn Rodillac and Everett Hamor, are con- 
ceived, posed, and painted with a power that 
is never violent, end a subtlety that is never 
weak. Tho character of the latter in particular 
seems to ua a piece of portraiture nothing leas 
than masterly. In a brief description Hamor, 
with his never-failing kindliness and his 
equally unfailing heartlessnesa, would seem 
nothing but an unrealisable congeries of irre- 
concileable qualities ; in Miss Howard's pages 
he is on harmonious whole, not in any way a 
monster, but only too terrihly human. Oumn 
is not a book which it is easy to praise too 
highly, because what it attempts is something 
worth attempting, and that sometbing is 
adequately and delightfully achieved. 

J^uBs AsacttOFT Noble. 



fiOMB BEOENT VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Under Two Qveeta: Lyrics Written for Oi« 
Teroentenary Festiral of tho Fouadiiur of 
trppingham School. By J. H. Bkrine. (Haa- 



millon.) Mr. Skrine is an Oxford man, and a 
Newdigate poet ; but even the recollection of 
these facta, and of his little book abont 
" Uppingham-by-the-Sea," did not prepare na 
for quite so good a gift as he has given lu. 
His tjncA are full of spirit — that public spirit 
which seems impossible to our modem over- 
grown nations cxoen>t at very rare crises, bat 
which may still be found in tho members cf s 
public school. In metrical effects they owe s 
good deal to another Oxford poet, Mr. Swin- 
burne ; but to say this is not to blame them. 
This is the chorus of a rallying song, cslUd 
"Naw Wine"— 
' ' ' Old Is earth and her hopes are hollow,' 

Slog the men In tlie world out there. 
Dive ua a leader, a leader to follow, 

And another song we will t«ach them here. 
yet, and O yet tliere are crowns to be iron 

For hearts tbat venture, tor eyes that see : 
And there rises a new thing under the aim. 

And we, we know it — and who but wef " 
tSx, Skriue takes the motto of his hook from 
Homer, "One omen is best, to fight for th« 
fatherland," and it is the spkit of this faith 
whioh gives his little book its freshness and 

A ifinor Poel, and other Verge. ByAmvLevy. 
(Fisher Unwln.) This ia a very nottoeable little 
volume of poems, noticeable especially as oueot 
the few attempts in Ur. Browning's monnsr. 
"Xantippe," which is the best tmug in ths 
book, is & dying monologue of the wife of 
Socrates. She is imagined as one who in her 
youth tried to get culture, but was baffled by 
the cold contempt of her husband, and Bo 
hardened her heart. The blank verse is written 
with considerable skill; now and then there 
are odd expressions, as when Xantippe exolaimi, 

" By all great powers sroond us, con It be 
That we poor wooien ore empirical ? " 
and ought not the Dutionary of Anti^uitia to 
have been consulted before ' ' Alkibiadas ths 
beautiful " was allowed to " brandish a biasen 
amphor"? " Medea " is another story of unen- 
franchised women. Borne of the writing— tne 
last apeoch especially — is excellent. The quota- 
tion from Eurteidos looks rather fuuny PJ^J*^ 
as elegiacs, and tho accents are stark mod. Other 
verse follows ; most is up to a fair level, and 
throughout there is all ttie luxurious woe of a 
flrat book. On the title-page U an allogoniw 
pioture of a young lady sitting by • well w 
despair at not finding Truth there. But the 
rope in the picture looks acaroely long enough 
to reach the bottom. 

Mercedes, and Later Lyrics. By Thomas 
Bailey Aidrioh. (Boston, U.S.: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Oo.) Mr. Aidrioh is wcU known M 
a cultivated writer of verse. There is style ana 
form in aU he writes, and in his workmanslup 
ho always shows that he is an artist who tries 
to choose the best words and place them in 
the best order. He takes, perhaps, too mucn 
core, for a slip or a fault is more obvious jn 
work that is highly wrought ; and in his aoxm 
to make what may be oaUod "poetical poLuta 
ho sometimes mistakes a conceit for a deep 
thought. Such seoma to have been tho case in 
his veraea called " Apprwdation ; " and aa a 
inatance of a slip iu workmanahip we may note 
tho lino "and thoae who misbehaved wiem- 
aelvoa " in " Discipline." It is not only a une 
without music, but it is a foot too long. »j: 
Aldrich ia, however, a ohanuing writer, ^"^t^ 
hia volumes contain poems which linger ui 
memory. He is good at versifying legonis, ~ 
in the grim talo of " The Jew's Gfft," hu* »£" 
batter still when more entirely himself- "" 
prefer his prelude to the Intaglios to ?^"L .. 
the Intaglios themselves ; " ihiica ^^/^^TU 
" Heredity," the epigram on ■' The Mwque w 
Poets," " A PMoohor," " Oo™«ly,''«»<>^^ 
dplioe " were iCBtoely worth roprtnttng! """^ 
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MpMully "One Woman" obcI " PreaoieiMw," 
are of mre beauty. The formec is a little spoilt 
bj the laboiu^ parenthesis in tlie last two 
lines, and wo therefore choose the other for 
qaotatioa — 

" Ihs new moiHi hong in the Bky, the nm waa lav 
in the west. 
And my betrothed and I In the ohuichyaid 

paused to net. 
Eipp7 muden and loTer, dreaming Qxe old 

dream orer: 
The light winds wandeiedby, and robina chirped 
from Uie neat. 
" And, lo ! in tlie meadow-sweet was the grare ot 
a UtUe chad, 
VUb a crumbling (tone at the feet and the iij 

nuuung wild- 
Tangled tTy and clorti folding it oTei and over. 
Close to raj sweetheart's feet was the little 
mound np-piled. 
" StHcken with nameless feora, she shrank and 
citing tome. 
And her oytia wsre Slled with tears for a aonow 

I did not see : 
Lightly the winds were blowing, softly her tears 

were Bowing- 
Teats for the unknown years and a sorrow that 

This, and the fine lines on Biyard Taylor, are 
the gems of Mr. Aldrioh's Ia«t volume. The 
little dramatio aketoh whioh gives the book its 
titla is baaed on a terrible incident in one of 
Napoleon's campaigns in Spain related in the 
Memoirs of the Duchess d'Abrant^s. The in- 
habitants of a Spanish village deserted it at 
the approach of the French, leavinjj behind 
some poisoned skins of wine, ot which their 
enemies drank with fatal effect. By the addi- 
tion ot a love story Mr. Aldrich has invented 
a tragedy of appalling horror. It is ' 
sketch, but it la a powerful one, and the _ 
dpal character, Heroedss, is finely imagined. 
It contains, moreover, one of the best songs 
Mr. Aldrich has written, " Beposez vous, bons 
cberaliera." In the second scene of the second 
Kt the influenoe of Mr, Austin Dobson's 
" Gtood -night, Babette,"ia very plainly to bo 

Hf and She. ; or, a Poet's Portfolio. By W. 
W, Story. (Blaokwood.) Mr. Swinbnme once 
pTored that fiossetti was poet as well as painter 
by reference to the unimpeaehable phenomenon 
of son and moon in the same sky. But Mr, 
Swinburne's analogy does not prove that every 
artist mnst be master of a couple of arts. Mr. 
Story's book is a mixture of prose and verse, 
cqiuQlv valneloss. The second, title, though 
offend as an apology, ia no eiouBe for the pub- 
lication. 

Messbs. Macmillax are satisfying the ex- 
pectation which was formed when it beoame 
known that they woold be Lord Tcnnyson'i 
pablisheta. At toe beginning of the year tbey 
brought out a "complete edition," with 
portrait, at the price of Ts. fid, This sai 
edition they have issued recently in four 
Tolumee, but without the portrait, at 



now they have begun the publication of yet a 
third edition, to be completed in seven monthly 
volumes at 5b. each. 'Tliis also has a portrait, 
engrsved, like the other, by Mr. O. J. Stodart, 
bat from a different and (we should imagine] a 
Inter phr^tograph. The two first vmumes, 
which Are now ready, contain the misoellancoits 
poema, exactly oorr^tonding to the two 
Tolnmea that Heasra. ^gan Fanl brought out 
last y^ar in the " Parchment library," 



to make it helpful to the student. We have 
the poet's original Preface (not given in the 
oolleated edition of his worksj, in which he 
acknowledges his debt to the historical labours 
of his friend John Forstcr. We havu the story 
of the pro luction of the play at Govent Qarden 
in 1837, with the musio which Mr. Browning 
himself wrote for the chOdren's song in the last 
act. Then wo have a few lines of comment by 
Lady Martin on the character of the Countess 
of Carlisle, which she rendered on that occasion 
as Miss Helen Fandt ; and, lastly, some half- 
dozen pages of criticism on taa historical 
verisimilitude of the drama by the historian 
of the Stuart monarchy, Prof. S. H. Oardiner. 

Messhb. Kegas Paul, TRENcn, & Co. arc 
publishing an edition of the Poetical Worti of 
Mr. Aubrey do Vere, in three volumes, whioh 
will not apparently include his later poems. 
The two volumes already out take their titles 
from The Search a/la- Proserpine and The 
Legend of St. Patrick. Almost at the same 
tiniB we have received (from Messrs. G. Bell 
& Bons) a now edition of Mnry Tudor, by the 
father, the late Sir Aubrey de Vere, with a 
brief memoir by the son. 



Hickcy — one of the founders ajid the first 
ncretaij ot the Browning Socie^ — is rooUy a 
" nhoof editJOQ." Nothllag has moq omitted 



CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Latin Paiiaga adapted for Practice tn Untent 
Tranilation. For tne use of Middle and Upper 
Forms of Schools. By J, Y. Sargent. (Riv- 
ingtons.) This collootion is intended lo serve 
a purpose which is more and more entertained 
by classical teachers. Unlike the more pre- 
tentious volume prepared by Messrs. Cruttwell 
and Bonton in being limited entirely to prose 
passages, it is also unlike, and very superior 
to, the larger work ht being correctly and 
accurately printed. After some eTperienoeof its 
qualitiesi we must pronounce that work almost 
useleas for younger scholars, from its absolutely 
iunntnerable misprints. The text continnally 
nusloods the inexperienced, for whom specula- 
tive corteotion of their guide is the worst 
possible discipline, Mr, Sargent, limiting bia 
aspirations, has put together nearly two hundred 
passages, some familiar, many from the less- 
known Latin prose writers, ranging from 
100 to A.D. 200. The book ia without 
notes, or even references to trace the extracts— 
which omission will certainly increase the 
labour of the teacher, but will, wo think, 
necessitate and encourage independent re- 
fieotion and research in the learner. Mr. 
Sargent's own directions for using his volume 
are concise and sound. Let the student "freely 
use the dictionary and gram.inar, and any other 
book, historical or critical . . . always ex- 
cepting translation in the words of another. 
Much general knowledge will thus bo made to 
cluster round each special passage." He has 
placed the easier passages first, but there is no 

Sstematic gradation of the remaind« 
iar, therefore, that the teacher must exercise 
core in the selection of passages, according as | 
he intends to permit or forbid the use of 
grammar and dictionary. Such a -passage 
Eis cix. is admirably suited for able boys 
to do without aids ; while the following piece, 
and stUl more cxiL, are out of their roach. 
With this caution, we think the book likely to 
be a real service to education in scholarship, 

Exereieea in Tramlation at Sight : a Selection 
of Passages from Greek and I<atin Authors, 
arranged by A. W. Spratt and A. Pretor. 
(Bivingtons.) Messrs, Spratt and Pretor, like 
Ur. Sargent, refrain from giving exact refer- 
ences for their extracts, which ore arranged in 
four parts, comprising passages in prose and 
poetry, both Ldtan and Greek. IJnfoi-tunately, 
in our opinion, they have not refrained from 
publishing a oompanion volume of English 
renderings. The existence of inob » you 



oonnot bo oonoealod from youthful learners — 
indeed, it is mentioned in the Prefaoe— -nor 
c'juld the work itself bo easily kept from them ; 
and it ia demoralising to the toaoher, who, 
espeoiallyin unseen work, should be encouraged 
to go through the same ordeal as his pnpds, 
and feel their diiBculties. It may be added 
that to give the name of the author of each 
piece is not the best way to prevent boys, con- 
stituted as they ure, from hunting out tho 
„ in a commentary; we much prefer 
Mr. Sargent's total silence. There is more to 
bo said for the sign-posts E, M B, D {i.e., easy, 
modoratcly easy, difficultj, affixed to each 
passage, which certainly will enable the book 
to be used at short notiee. We should like to 
have seen, in the Latin verso part, rather more 
extracts from tho less familiar authors ; a little 
from Statins, for instance. To a well-read 
sixth-form boy, wo should say, fully a third, if 
, of the Litin verse passages would be 
leen" at all, but familiar. The Orwk 
selections, though tending perhaps to the same 
fault, ore better ; we doubt the odvantage, 
however, of extracts from Aristotle for boys — 
particularly if, as good "unseen" should be, 
they are also to be leamt by heart. But tho 
book ia useful, in view of the increasing im- 
portance attached to this method of classical 
training. 

Siillusl'i Bdlum Oatulinae. Edited by A. 
M. Cook. (Maomillan,) Mr. Cook's edition 
and annotation of a part of Sallust will be 
useful to school- boys as containing just 
enough work for a term, and useful to the 
masters as containing a good deal of valuable 
infonuatidn. Thus, beside the full and careful 
Indices, we have remarks on Sallust's style, his 
-tiality for conversational expresfdons, for 
ellipse, for brevity, and so on. It would be 
ham to say where an English reader could find 
much matter ready digested for him. But, 
the interests of the boj's, we must say Utat 
miss a plain acoouut of the conspiracy or 
oonspiracies. It« place is Ul-flUed by a chrono- 
logical summary, or by a discussion of the date 
of the consular comitia of 63 B.C. Nor ore the 
notes always quite sufficient. In chap. lix. it 
is surprising that Mr. Cook should have nothing 
to say about the three technical mihtary terms 
prae/ectiii, legatut, and praetor. In chap. Iviii. 
the distinction about a<iilacia coming ntdura auf 
■muribua seems to want explaining by the dis- 
tinction between character inherited and ohar- 
acter acquired. Sometimes, too, the note* 
merely quote another Latin passage for a par- 
ticular word, without making wear what it 
means in either place. This is the ease with 
fert in chap, xxi., where a passage is quoted 
from chap. Iviii., on whioh latter passage itself 
there is no note ; and it is by no means certain 
that the sense is the same in both places. Is 
it by a misprint that the name of the work 
appears as Bellum Cotulinae on tho title-poge, 
Bellam Cali/iiute elsewhere ? 

We have received two more volumes in 
Macmillaii's series of " Elementary Classics " — 
SeJrct Epodea and Ara Puetiei of Horace, by the 
. A. Dalton, and Storiei of Soman 
Hiitory from Ciavo, by G. E. Joans and A. V. 
* also Lit^iral Translations of Plautus' 

■niM and Menaechmi, by Dr, Henry 
Owgan, in "Kelly's Ecya to the Classics" 
(Cornish); A Pro<jreaaivt Serict of InducHve 
Leuon» in Latin, by John Tetlow (Boston, 
U.S. : Ginn, Heath, & Co.] ; &o., ftc. 



We ; 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
I sorry to hear that Prof. Lspnas is 



serioualy ill. 

Wb understand that Prof. l£uc MliUerls now 
oartying thzongh t^ pAu a volanu of bio- 
gMpMnl Mwya, oonMnlnff, ksod^ etiun. 
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articlea on BSmmohim R07, Eeshub Cbunder, 
Bayinanda Saraavatt, Bnnsen, Colebrooko, and 
MoU. 

Prof. Buhleb, of Tieoaa, hat written ai 
esoay on the alphabet of the andcnt palm- 
leave* of Horiuzi, He shows that the diicovery 
of this alphabet supplies a, now starting-point 
for palaeograpbic researches into the history of 
the Indian alphabet. Prof. Bilhlcr's essay will 
be publisbod as an Appendix to the next 
nnimwr of the Anrcdota Oxoniaisia, contaii ' 
the text of the two palm-leaves, edited 
translated by Prof. Max UuUer and Mr. Bunyia 
Nanjio, M.A. 

Mr, Charles Liston is writing soi 
niscenccs of the late Charles Itcode for the 
Toutli'i Comjianioit, an American paper to 
which Charles Beada had promised to con- 
tribute a story of which only three pages were 
actually written. In a letter to the editor Mr. 
Listen says : — 

"I see the English and American journals an- 
nounce that Mr. Eeade has left on autobiography 
containing numerous criUcI'ms of hia contempo- 
raries, and that the work will be publiiihed in the 
course el the present year. Thia U mere puesa- 
work. Mr. Reade's literary temaiua consist ol 
three parts ot his projected work, Btlile Charactcrt 
(Introduction, Nebemtob, and Jonah), and adiur;, 
which will have to be most caieFully revised before 
publication, if btci I decide to publish it at all. 
There is more probability of my writing, either 
alone or in coUaboration with hia nephew, Comptou 
Keade, a life of Chailee Reade." 

Uessbb. Lokomaxs will issue next month a 
new volume by Bret Harte, called On t/ir 
Frontia: It will contain three stories — " At 
the Mission of 8t. Canael," "A Blue Grass 
Penelope," and "Lett out on Lone Rtor Moim- 
tain " — and will be published in a paper 
st one shilling. 

A TREATISE on the old schools and mi 
of fence, by Mr. Egcrton Castle, is now i 
press. It will contain facsimile reproductions 
of illustrations from the most celebrated writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
an exhaustive bibliography of the subject. 
The publishers will be Measra. Bell. 

Messrs. Cuatto & Wixutrs have in the 
press Enylith CarinUun and Salirr. under 
Napoleon 1. It will be in two volumes, illus' 
trated with 120 reproductions. 

The next addition to Messrs. Macmillan's 
aeries of four-and- sixpenny novels will be Miea 
Tommy, by the author of John Halifax, Gtntle- 
man. The same publishers announce a new 
edition, revised and abridged, of Miss Yonge's 
HUtory of Christian Namee. 

Ubbbrs. Blackwood have in the press a 
book on Madagatcar : its History and People, 
by the Eov, Henry W. Little, some years mis- 
sionary in East Midagosoar. 



in consequence of the elaborato nature of the 
work, and the unusual size of the stones em- 
ployed in the colour-printing. Part vi., there- 
fore, which should nave appeared in July, 
cannot be ready until AugusL Meanwhile, the 
publishers, Messrs. Sampson Low, are issuing, 
boimd, the first section, containing the five 
numbers already published. 



J. W1L80N i, M'CoHsricK. ot Qlftsgow, 
will publish immediately a book by Mr. James 
Deas, engineer to the Clyde Navigation, entitled 
The Clyde, with a chart of the river and several 
illustrations. 

A BECOKD edition (illustrated] of Eambla in 
the Far North, by the Rev. R. MenEies Fergus- 
son, will be issued about tbo end of August by 
Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley. It treats of 
the customs, superstitions, and latter-day charac- 



teristics of the Orkney and other islands of the 
North Sea ; but the most interesting featnro of 
the volume is the collection ot folk-lore and 
fairy tales, most of which have been gathered 
at first-hand. The first edition sold out 
two months. 

To the July part of the MiKellanea Gtntalogiai 
Mr. Stephen Tucker, Somerset Herald, 
municates an account of the assignment of 
to Shakspere's father, illustrated with five 
facsimiles of documents from the Heralds' 
College Becords. 

The origin of the legend of the " Pied Piper 
of Hamelin," made popular in this country oy 
Mr. Browning's poem, forms the subject of an 
article by Miss Buchheim in the current number 
of the Folk-Lure Journal. 

A KEW serial story by Mri. Kennard, author 
of The Itight Sort, &c., will shortly be com- 
menoed in Caiiell't Saturday Journal. 

The third annual meeting of the BrouTiiug 
Society took place last night (Friday) at Uni- 
versity College. The annual Eeport was pre- 
sented, and a paper on " In a Balcony " was 
read by Mrs. Turnbull, ot Eastfield. This 
closed the session of 1S83-84, The first meet- 
ing of the session 1S!H-S5 will be on October 
31, when a paper on "Sordello" will be read 
by Mr. Moncure D, Conway, 

TlIE following have been re-olocted officers 

of the Aristotelian Society for tho next session 

President, Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson , 

ce^residents, Mr. W. R. Dunstan. Mr. E. 

. lUiodea, and the Rev. E. P. S<^mgour , 

bon, secretary. Dr. A. Scuier, I, Bloomsbury 

"juare, W.C, 

TllE fourth fascicule ot tho Archioti hiilor- 
I'M (le III Uiiniiijiie is " Lcs Huguenots en 
Bigorro," Documents in^dits, containing the 
Aotes consulaires de Bagndres de Bigorre from 
January l5Gii to July 1671, and Documents 
divers, from lo62 to lj8~. both iUustratiug 
the celebrated march ot Montgomery from 
Iianaruedoc through Bigorre to raise the siege 
of Navarreins, and showing the ravages of the 

Correction. — The title of tho book referred to 
by the Hon. Eoden Noel in the Academy of 
iMt week (p. 44!t, cot. 1) was wrongly given. It 
ought to have been T/ie Ptrfert Way; or, the 
Findmg of Christ (Field & Tuer). 

In Miss Hickcy's poem, " Church -Mice, 
printed in tho ACADEMY of last week, "Ia . 
who viill " should have been " Xjct who would 



Mr, Thomas MJirnjun), of New York, hat 
in his possession three beads by Ci^ey, en- 
trusted to him for sale by a Scutli Carolina 
family. They are portraits ot Lord 'William 
Campbell, last Governor of South Carolina, 
Lady W. Campbell, and a relative, Mrs. Colin 
Campbell, nee Izard. The pictures are said to 
be fine examples of the artist, and in good 
preservation. 

The ofllce of the New York PuWiiAers' WirM^ 
will issue immediately n little volume called 
A Modern, Prottu» ; or, a List ot Books published 
under more than One Title, hy ax. J. L. 
Whitney, of the Boston Public library. It is 
tho extension ot a ^per read by Mr. Whitns; 
before tho last meetmg of the American Library 
Association. 

The Literary irorW of June 14 oontaius s 
first essay at a bibliography of Mrs. Browning. 

■We quote vfrhalim et litttratim tiie following 
notice of the American Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation: — 

" The ninth annual meeting of the SpelUog Refonn 
Ae-sociation wil be held at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire (Dartmouth College), Thursday, July 10, 
1884, beginning at 3 o'clock r.ji, {shortly after the 
Bjummeutot the Philological Association, which 
meets at the aama place, July 8-10). 

" Tho members of the Association, and all other 
perBons ialere.ted in Spoiling Beform, ar urgently 
requested to be prezent. Thoise iatending to read 
papers wil pleaz giv erlv notice. All members ar 
requested to send word whether or not they tan 
atend the meeting. A local committee wil see to 
the accommodation of visitors." 



AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 
The Rev, Samuel LongteUow ia working 
steadily at the biography of his brother, the 

Ket ; butit is said that the work cannotappear 
fore next spring. The material is abundant, 
as Longfellow for many years kept careful 
diaries, and bo has left a large mass of corro- 
spoudence. 

The American " Wolfe Expedition " to 
Babylonia, referred to in the Academy ot last 
week, will beundortheauspicos of the American 
Archaeological Institute ; and it ia hoped that 
Messrs. Stirrett and Clark, two of the members 
ot the AsBOS Expedition, will take part in this 
also. The entire expen-iea will be borne by 
Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, of New York, from 
whom the expedition takes its name. It is 
proj^BCMl that llie party shall start in the 
autumn ot this year and remain absent for 
about six months. Tho chief object is not so 
much excavntioii or the discovery of inscrip- 
tions, kc. as a topograpbicol examination of 
the ground with a view to determining future 
sites for digging. 



SPANISH JOTTINGS. 
The Buletin of the Real Academia dp la His- 
toria (May, June) has an exceUent notice of the 
late Reinhart Dozy, by F. Oill&n Robles. Hp 
remarks that neither in Spain nor in other 
countries have the researches of Dozy yet cor- 
rected the errors of popular history. In Arable 
numismatics are two studies by F. Coders — one. 
a treasure discovered at Saragossa in 1881; 
the other, on tbo coins of a previously unknown 
kinglet of Badajoz, saec. xi. Some inodited 
Keltiberian coins, with illus trations, arc dis- 
cussed by C. Pujol y Camps. A visit to the 
ruins of Volubilis, in Morocco, by S. Gimeuez, 
and proposed cxcavatioiks in Clunia by E. 
Saavedra, show that rcsoarch is not whollf 
abandoned in Spain. Fadre F. Fita contribute 
a critical paper on the Acts of the Council of 
Clermont, November 18, 1130, and on a text of 
Archbishop Rodrigo of the same century. 

SeBob D. Manuel Colmeiro y PEyiDO hss 
presented the second, and last, volume of hia 
Introdurcion hiiUirica 6 la* Cortfa de Lioa t) 
Cuttilla to the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid. 

Dux Eu^EBio LorEK, of Tolosa, Ouipuzcos. 
has just issued the forty-first, and last, part of 
the bircioMirio liaico-Kepaiioi of Aizkibel. This 
work, without any pretence to bo a scientific 
dictionary, from the copiousness of its vocabu- 
lary and from the number and variety of verbal 
forms given, is perhaps the best of all hitherto 
published to help the beginner in his study of 
Basque. The same publisher invites subscrip- 
tions for a quarto edition ot Campion's Grofn- 
'ica de I04 cwitro diahriot b'ferariva de lu leiigfi 
iid-ara, to be issued in fortnightly parts of 
ity-four pages, at one franc each. The work 
ill consist of about five hundred pages. 
We have received a copy of the " elegiac" 
volume that has been issu«l in memory of the 
late Jos£ Manterola, author of the Cantiimeru 
, and editor of the Eutknl-Erria, The 
nts are written in many languages — 
Basque, Spanish, French, and English ; and 
most of them are lithographed, so that they 
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poBseas a sort of autographio inteiest. There is 
klso at the end a Basque funeral march, and a 
portrait for frontupiece. The one English 
writer is our own valued contributor, the Rer. 
■ff- Webster; but other names well known in 
England are those of Prince L.-L. Bonaparte, 
H. Antoine d'Abbadie, of the Institut, and 
Prof. Julicn Yinsou, of lihe Eoole uAtionale. 
Unfortanat«l7', tlie book has no " index 
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at Queens' College, Cambridge, in 1830, and, 
after that, lived ter a few ^ears in Germany in 
a quiet university town, where it was one of 
his objects to establish a court of honour in 
substitution for the system of duelling that 
German students love. About this time ha 
published a popular little volume. Oar Criiiie 
in the Undine ; Journal of an English Pair-Gar- 
Expedition through France, Prussia, £c., dis- 
guising his identity under the veil of the words 
"By the Captain. With Etchings by one of 
Ourselves." A^ such expeditions were less 
non then than now. it was heartily wel- 
id. From ISGO to 1865 he held the family 
living at Truro, hut has been Vicar of 
MuUion since the last date. Since 185G he 
issued many sermons and addresses for the use 
of hia parishioners. Several of his sonj^ and 
hymn tunes were published by NoveUo, the 
German melodies for which he wrote words and 
harmonies being much appreciated. In 1875 
there appeared from his pen a History of the 
parish of MuUion. It was reviewed in the 
Academy of April Ij, 1870, when its sprightli- 
ncss and vivacity were readily acknowledged. 
Many persons wUl remember it as well for its 
own merits as tor the poem by Prof, Blaokio 
in praise of the inn of Mi^s Mary Mundy 
("Laudes hospitii vcteris et dominne Mariac 
Mundae "), A History of the church and city 
of Truro by Mr. Harvay waa announced for 
publicatiou in 1878, but it has, we believe, 
never appeared. He was bom at Penzance, 
February 20, 1828, and was buried at Truro, 
June 2S. 1884. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TBIPLETS. 

The following lines are written after a form 
of verao used by Welsh bards more than twelve 
centuries ago. My example is a poem, by 
Llywarch Hen, which I found in an old book. 
It should be observed that the third line of 
each triplet contains a moral maxim not in any 
way connected with the subject of the song. 
My Slagdalene ! If f&Ircr maid there be. 
Ye who have seen her, tell me, who is She V 
Let Geniut ever teed miti Induilry. 
My Magdalene I She reigns both Beauty's Qneea 
And Queen of me— but sUll my Magdalene ! 
Eishcic Ihe liviiA — Itii lima mBit, the mean. 
My Magdalene, for in her heart alone 
I reign supreme, nor e' er have rival known . 
Wed lie Ug/il ,iiiid, t/,o' •' Fair aa Laihj Bme."* 
My Magdalene ! If happier youth there be. 
Ye who have seen him, tell me, who is He t 
Keep out ofdibt, and laugh at poveitij. 

* " Fair as Lady Done " is a Cheshire proverb, 
of which I do not know the origin. 
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OBITUAltY. 
The Bev. Edmund George Harvey, Vieir of 
MollioD, » parish on the shores of Mount's 
Bay, which indndi-s two spots, the little coves 
of MuUion and KiTiance, di-ar to artists frc- 
qnenting the Lizard, died at Mullion on June 21. 
He was a man possessed of many accompliah- 
lopnts. a ready writer, a pleasing artist, and 
a skilled musician, thoroughly conversant in 
Anerticans and Gr^orians. He took his degree 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TUB DAEK LAST OP 9HAKSPEItE'a SONHETS AND 
UiaTKESa UAAY FITTOX. 

London : Joue SO, IBBl. 

Mr. Tyler's recent letters to the Academy 
(March 8 and 22 and April 19), taken in con- 
junction with the two papers read by the same 
gentleman before the New Shakespere Society, 
and reported in the Academy (Juno 7 and 21), 
furnish tolerably conclusive proof as to the rela- 
tions which osisted between William Herbert, 
afterwards Earl of Pembroke, and Mary Fitton, 
maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth. Thus 
far, however, we have had no direct evidence 
serving to connect Mrs. Fitton with Shakspere, 
though suoh a connexion has been surmised. 
Will you allow me to brin^ before the notice 
of your readers an interostiug fact which un- 
doubtedly tends in this direction, proving, as 
it duos, tiiat a close intimacy cxistm between 
the hidy in question and a very notorious 
member of Shokspere's draniauc company ? 

In the spring of 1599, William Eemp started 
from London on a journey to Norwich which 
has become historical, dancing the morris in 
the towns through which he passed. In the 
following year ne published a remarkable 
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hinl y oar old euri never lent it the sanction of 
lit praeanoe, tbongh he probably winked at 
Ihe mperatjtions oonnectod with it. and on all 
other leatiTe oocasionfi woiild be found freely 
ningUng with hii flock. I. O. L. 



WOTEIr-EEADIHa IW PUBLIC LIBBAKIE8. 

Tne FaOia Ubnuy. Blobmond, Bttrrey ; 
Jnm w, ISM, 
I notice in the Academy of Mav 31 that, 
in conunentiiiK upon the noTel-reading at the 
Ealing Free Library, you refer to the number 
of novels as oompared with the other olaasea, 
TOUT otdj objection being that these novela ore 
sapi^iad at the pnblio expense. But allow m«> 
to caJl your attention to the fact that, 
common with many others, yon appear to have 
overlooked one very important matter — viz., 
that the very people, i.e., the publio, who 
uwutaiti thme liliraries are the ones who read 
the novds. Therefore they pay for what they 
nad, or read what they pay for, just at tnily 
u anyone who purohaaes a book from a book- 

•Al1ar'« alknn. And Am Tint 



fChe above letter soaroely meet» our objee- 
tion. It seems to imply an ambiguons use 
of the word "public. The publio, i.e. all, 
pay, but the publio, i,e. only some, read. A 
pnUia library is not a voluutory reading club. 
Bo far as it is supported out of the rates, the 
entire community are compelled to pay for 
books of which many may disapprove. We 
were oarefnl to refrain from expressing any 
(minion about the propriety of novel-reading. 
We doubted — and we suU doubt— whether 
novel-reading has a just claim to be subsidised 
at the public expense. — Ed. Academy.] 



" BTTltUSL-KiTE. 

York: Juneau len. 

— jn surprised that Mr. Bradley should say 
(Academy, No. 633, p. 435), "the word 'bum- 
mel-kit«,' ablackbeiry, . . . seems to havo never 
been known in the North," (or I first beard it 
from a native of the North Riding of Torks, and 
it appears (spelt " bimunlekite '^ in \ii6 0loa»- 
arij of Wordt vied in Sionledale, compiled by 
Capt. Harlond, and published by the E. D. a. 
So, too, it may be found in Robinson's Whithif 
Oloieary, issued by the same society ; and Mr. 
HalliwoU-Phillipps agrees with BaUey in label- 
ling " bumblekite " as a North-country word. I 
have not o^ned Brockett for many years, but 
my impression is that he is on the same side. 
In the E. D. S. Iloldemeu Olottary we are in- 
troduced to " Bumnole-kite, a person with a 
protuberant stomach " — an inoamation of the 
blackberry! 

The berries of Ruhut fruticotiM are, neverthe- 
less, frequently termed "brambles" bvTork- 
shire foli;, who understand by " blackberries" 
what people farther south oaSi black currants. 
A berry pie is a gooseberry pie — or tart, as it 
would surely be styled in the " hupper suckles " 
of this and other counties. E. O. 

[Another Yorkshire oorrespondent writes to 

be same effect.] 



THE "OLD TESTAICENT COMUBRTABY FOB 
EKQIJSII BEADERa." 

Oheahaat OoUege : June tl, IBSl 
Ihave no wish to detract from the value ot 
the review of the Old Tetlamenl Commentary fu 
Eagliih Beadari (Cassells], vol. v., published i 
the last number of the Academy (June 21, p. 
437]. The writer, however, alludes to my 
tiou of the name " Yulnirari " in such a way as 
would seem to imply that I was ignorant of so 
w^ established a fact as this of the inoorrect- 
nenof Vul as a phonetic value in the name of 
the monarch. I wish, therefore, to point out 
that, in the Introduotion to Amos, I was oareful 
ta eilt in ilalic4 the correct form, Baro.man- 
nitBri ; and as I gave the first-rate authority of 
Schrader, in the last edition of hia £!, ..4. ^., I 
imagined that, on the principle of verbum »api- 
mti, this was quite sufficient. The reviewer 
most have overlooked this. To have said 
more on K> subsidiary a question, or even to 
have referred to such a work as Sayoe's A)»a- 
riaa Languagt and ByUahary, p. 25, where the 
Btatter is discussed, would Imve besn altogether 
imsDitable in what is strictly intended to be a 
popular Commentery, It must be remembered 
that the handbook on Assyrian history in 
most common use is the small one issued 
hy the a. P. C. K., in its series entitled 
'' Ancient History from the Monuments." To 
this I have referred in the Commentary. As 
" Tolnirari " is the form always given in that 
handbook, the ordinary reader wouJd have been 
ponied to know who was meant iJF I had 
smply called him "Ramman-uirari." 

I should like to take this opportunity of ob- 
tsrving that, unfortunately, fried. Delitxsch's 
Btbrrw in the Light of Assyrian IteeeuTch did not 
nme into my hands soon enough to enable mc 
to profit by his ingenious suggestion (p. TO) 
that UmoA in Amos v. 8, rendered "seven 
dm," may be connected with the Assyrian 



"ah idle WOICA^I DT BVJLDt." 

L<aidon: Jnu«lS,li 

In a somewhat iU-natured notice of my 
book, An Idl« Woman in Spain, this phrase 
oocun — "She saw, too, a litUe — thoufrh but a 
little — of Spanish society at Seville." As 
some of my nearest relatives are Spaniards, 
during the two winters I passed there I lived 
entirely in Spanish society. The mistakes 
notedare such obvioos printer's errors, I should 
have thought the reviewer might have bettor 
employed his short notice in saying something 
of the various intimate traits of Spanish lite 
and character detailed, than in dwelling on 
them, PRAIT0E8 Elliot, 



THE ETYMOLOGY OF "NOWCIS." 
Berlin, 8, W..KlelubeerenBtruMT: JnnetS, IS94. 

Opening at random Br, Einenkel's (so far as 
I can judge at the present moment) very 
valuable edition of the Life of St. Katncrine, 
which has just been published for the Early- 
English Text Society, my eye was caught by 
his note on 1. 1171 ; " no'iKtn. a word of aoubt- 
ful derivation, meaning mitery." There is no 
etymology of the word in Stratmann's Diction- 
ary. But I think there can be no doubt of its 
being derived from the Old-Norse naa'SsyTi, 
"need," "necessity." J, Zltitza. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

KoiTDAT, Ju^ T. S p.m. Bofll Institution: General 

Honthlr Meeting-. 
TaiTBSDAT. July 10. B p.m. Zoolosioal : Dsvia Leatore, 

" Bints' NtBta,'' by Ur. Henry deebohm. 
Fbiday, Julj>ll.8p.ia. Quekeit. 



If it may in some sense be said of the 

" Nascitnr exlguus sed opes aoquliit eondo," 
the second clause certainly applies In all its 
force to the work before us. By the extent 
of his work, Mr. Bcdhoaso implicitly ocltnow- 
" c impossibility ot combining com' 
o( exposition with an^ considerable 
brevity. In fact, a Grammar stmplifted as to 
compass of a language like Ottoman- 
Turkish is hardly poswble. The Orammar 
ight undoubtedly be simplified by leaving 
out most essential portions, as a map may be 
simplified hy leaving out the mountain!, 
and other natural features, and the 
advantage to tlie student would be somewhat 
" e same in each case. 

Ur. Redhouse's new Grammar will be re- 
ceived with pleasure by all students ol 
Ottoman-Turkish as the work of one who 
has done more than any other Englishman to 
advance and facilitate the study of the lan- 
goage, both by his Grammars and Dictionariei. 
Of the latter, indeed, it is impossible to speak 
too highly. The perfect exactitude with 
which the Turkish words are represented in 
English justly entiUes the antlior to the 
appellation of the learned compiler of the 
great Persian lexicon, Burh£n-i Euti'. 

The Orammar, which is modestly called a 
Sketch Orammar, is midway in compass be- 
tween on elementary and an exhaustive work, 
and contains all that most students will 
require. In fact, the first chapter, on the 
letters and orthography, is perhaps too full ; 

< is a fault on the tight side, und 

the student will be able to use his dis- 
cretion in the study of it. The system of 
euphony, rather a tronblesome department, 
thoroughly explained, and much attention 
is givon to the elucidation of the verb, its 
and complex categories. Stress is 
again laid upon tho importance of discrimi- 
nating the dubitative as a distinct and entire 
mood. This peculiar mood — the full extent 
of which, by-the-way, was first ceen by Ur. 
Redhouse himself — has its most striking 
analogy, perhaps, in the French future as 
used in such a sentence as "II se sera 
ennuyfi d'attendre, et il sera parti." The 
method of transliteration adopted for the 
vowels has the merit of crigiuality and also 
of clearness, and is perhaps as satisfaotoiy 
as ony that could be devised. The accidence 
or etymology occupies 107 pages, the syntax 
thirty-four. A oopioas Index adds to the 
value of a work which can be recommended 
as the moat handy and useful of its kind in 
English. Chiblbs Edwikd Wilsok. 



SCIENCE, 
A Sitnplijied Orammar of the Ottoman-Turhith 



Language. By J. W- Redhouse. (Triihner.) 
No "Sabab-i Talif-i Kitab" or "reason for 
composing the work" need fee urged in the 
case of this addition to the series of "Sim- 
plified Grammars." Unlike Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindustani, Turkish Grammars in English 
are far from numerous, and those which 
already exist are not so satisfactory as to 
exclude the necessity of a new one of scientific 
Owsir 0. WaiTXEoirax. value and handy form. 



CURRENT BCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 
The Sagadty and Morality of Plant*. By 
J. E. Taylor. (Chatto & Windus.) Tht 
Wonder* of Plant Life under tht Microtixpr., 
By Sophie B. Herrick. (W. H, Allen.) We 
have here two books writtou apparently with a 
very similar object, to interest the reading 
public in some of the more remarkable phe- 
nomena of vegetable lite. The singular title of 
the first might have gained it a place io Prof. 
De Morgan's Budget of Parndvxei had it been 
published during his lifetime, and hod the 
great mathematician conoamed himself with 
the literature of natural science. It is not, 
however, indicative of the founding of a new 
■dwol of monk, but i* almply an "artful 
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dodge" of the ftuUioi' to attract th« reader'e 
attention to the particular luibite ot plaats 
which he deeirea to bring tmder hia notioe. 
Ve are alwayg dispoaed to msiat that the three 
great qualifioations of a teacher of Bcience 
are — (I) Accuracy, (2) Accuracy, and (3) 
Accuracy ; and against una canon ire are sorry 
to find Dr. Taylor not unfreqnently ainning. 
To take only a few examples. "Leaf -buds 
oan be changed at will into flower-buds " is not 
true in the sense which an ordinary reader 
would uttach to the words ; the t«ndril3 of tho 
Virginian creeper do not poBseHs " suckers at 
their bods " [this may be merely a misprint) ; 
and we do not think a chemist would be satis- 
fied with the statement that "carbonic acid is 
a molecule, or cluster of three atoms." Set- 
ting these details aside, the book is pleasantly 
written, and gives a very readable account of 
such phenomena as fertilisation, the attrac- 
tion and repulsion of insects, sensitiveness, and 
camiTorism. The illustrations are copious and 
excellent. The second book begins Iradly with 
au appeal ad rdigiimtm, and a reference to the 
" subtle scepticism of the human heart." 
with a few relapses, the writer soon gets out of 
this vein, and has written a really attractive 
and useful book, touching on some of the san 
points as those on which Dr. Taylor discourses 
for example, "pitcher plants and insectivorous 
plants ; " but her main object is to point out 
the wonderful insight into tho structure and 
physiology of plants gained by a use of the 
microscope. It is obvious that she has made 
the subject a personal study. Some of the 
illustrations are after drawings from life under 
the microscope, and add greatly to the interest 
of the volume, formine a pleaidng contrast to 
the stereotyped wood-blocks, of which wo are 
weary, to be found in every text-book, German 
and English. 

A Sytiopsis of the Bacteria ami Vea^t Funm. 
By w: B. Grove. fChatto & Windua.) A 
carefully arranged and compact flora of these 
smallest members ot the plant-world, this little 
book well deserves to lie on the work-table of 
every microscope laboratory. Mr. (Jrove, in 
compiling it, hM drawn on the best and latest 
literature of his subject, in the main follow- 
ing Babenhorst'siTr^pA^inen-^^a. All species 
of practical importance, or of morphological 
distmction, are illustrated with diagrams, 
which are remarkably clear and suggestive to 
the biological microsoopiat. Variously typed 
and well indexed, the synoptical part of the 
book is very easy of reference. Even the 
ordinal^ reader vail turn over these 112 pages 
with interest, learning the mysteries of 
"high" and "low" yeast, Bavarian and 
English beer, the onuses of silkworm, potato 
and grape diseases, and the probable, and in 
some coses almost certain, agents in the induc- 
tion of human diseases, from oowpox, thrash, 
tooth-dec^, and baldneu up to the graver 
scrofula and phthisis, erysipelas, diphtheria, 
relapsing fever, and, according to Birsch- 
Hirscbfeld and Elebs, syphilis. It concerns 
everyone to learn the latest known facts about 
the enemies of his bodily life. 

The Brain and ila Xerpu ; their Ailments and 
Exhaustion. By Dr. Stretch Dowse. (Bailli^re, 
TindaU, & Cox.) This U a short semi-popular 
tMay at a treatise, which has grown out of an 
address to a medical society, and retains too 
much of its original rhetorical form to be ac- 
counted a serious contribution to the literature 
of medicine. In this respect it sins in very good 
company, as few of tho issues of the medictd press 
of to-day ore really books, or meant to take a 
permanent place on the shelves of the cultured 
doctor. The profession suf^v, lAe the rest 
ot the world, from hurry. Yet Dr. Dowse's 









skimming the practical parts the student, 
young practitioner, or patient will piok up 
many good hints for the treatment of worry and 
its results. There is nothing new in the thera- 
pentics, but a great deal that is sensible and 
that is encouraging to those who would wisely 
prevent the organic disease of nerve and brain 
that may follow on functional disorders and 
disabilities neglected. In the excursions into 
what purports to be physics, biology, and 
philosophy, which go to fill up his pages. Dr. 
Dowse is not so happy nor so much at home. 
And one sign of this is on apparently irresistible 
tendency to elevate and inflate the style. Thus, 
the disorderly action of ill-nourished nerves 
and brains becomes ' ' perturbed action in the 
nervous schema cells due to inhibition of their 
proper nutritive pabulum " ! And when we are 
told " that man's entity is made up ot body, 
mind, and a psychos absolutely distinctive from 
either," that certain drugs " substantiate 
the tgo," that "the nervous system is to 
man what the solar system is to tho earth," 
that nerve cells ' ' create nerve force, energy, 

Kwer," that "matter and energy are more or 
S strongly united according to their power ot 
resistance," and many other discoveries and 
insights of the same sort, we turn our weak 
eyes away from these remarkable vistas, and 
rest them again on the doctor's leaves from 
his case-book and notes on treatment ; and 
it is with unmixed pleasure that we witness 
his vow: — "I am now content to leave the 
science of medicine to be followed out by my 
younger brethren, and to devote the remainder 
of my professional life to the study of the art 
of h«ilmg." This divorce of art from science 
may seem rather illogical to some, and " the art 
of healing " so divorced may be, what the 
author indeed says it is, "a labida rata which 
admits of no disguise " ! But, for oU that, it 
an entirely satisfactory conclusion to have con 
'") in the oiroumstances. 

TuE fourth edition of Yarrell's HUtory of 
Briliih Jiirdi (Van Voorst) makes satisfactory 
progress under the editorship of Mr. Howard 
Saunders. Though we miss the scholarly char- 
acter of Prof. Alfred Newton's handling of the 
first two volumes, the ornithological world can- 
not but be grateful to au editor of such accuracy 
and abUity as Mr. Saunders. We had begun to 
tear that we might never live to see the end ot 
this classical work in its final form. Part i. 
was issued in June 1871, and part xiv. 
appeared in September 1881 ; since the latter 
date the present editor has brought up the 
work, with praiseworthy punctuality, to part 
xxiii., whici completes tho third volume. 
Although ten years were occupied in bringinff 
out two volumes, the completion ot the third 
volume within a little over two years assures us 
that, at any rate, the second half of lie work 
will be finished before the whole is out of date. 
Some errata have escaped notice ; " symphisis," 
on p. 573, is one of these. And, since the 
recently published Ibia " List of British Birds " 
gives uaborate information as to the etymology 
of birds' names, an editor who has no new 
views to advance upon the subject that Mr. H. 
T, Wharton has there made his own wastes 
time and space in incorporating results so 
easily found elsewhere. But reaUy, where so 
much is sound and good, there is scant room 
for anything but praise ; the work is still what 
it was on its first appearance in 1843~the 
standard History of British Birds. 



I with the I 

Intormatioii __ __ ^ -...u™, 

sources. The general want of phUologicsl know- 
ledge, and the habit of tnuting to merely necond. 
hand information, which Is the besetting lanlt ol 
Chinese students, bag left a tree field to Dt. Hirtb, 
whose ^per commenced with a critical revEeir 
of the Chinese dynastic Histories, the piindpal 
authorities beariugontbesubject. These Hiatoriea 
are of varying value, aeoording to the tcuBtirorthi- 
ness of their individual authors. While it is im- 
possible to look upon them as untingad with 
Chinese prejudices, the method of their prepara- 
tion secured a considerable amount ot impartiality 
In the statement of facts. The writers, l)r, Uirth 
poiuted out, were free to express theit otd 
opinions ; the works relating to ^ own time were 
never seen by the reigning emperor; and the 
entire compilation of each History was not pub- 
lished till the dynasty of whitb it revealed ths 



e thus eliminated. 



THE RELATIONS OF CHINA WITH 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
On April 4 Dr. F. Hirth reod before the China 
branch of the Boyal Asiatio Society an important 
paper on "The lUOations of China with the 
Komau Empire in Classical and Mediaeval 'Hmes." 
The paper b Intended to be one of a series dealing 



largely derived from oiBcial reports, and it may 
safely be said that in few countries are these 
reports less entitled to unreserved credit than in 

The twenty-four dynastic Histories thus handed 
down consist of no less than 3,000 books, and tiie 
labour of seeking his materials amid such a vast 
heap of matter would have been insurmountable 
for a European had not the Chluese authors 
rigidly divided theit works into well-marked 
sections. From the time of Sze-ma T'sian this 
style has been nniversally adopted, and all refer- 
eucea to foreign oountriea have been carefully 
condensed iu aeparale chapters. The first writer 
to give any details ot foreign intercourse was Sse- 
ma T'Bien, who made use ol the reports of Chang 
Kien. He was followed by PankO in the T'eien Hia 
Shil, and this record was supplemented in the Later 
HBu History by Faa Teh, who seems to have bi- 
corporatediu his work the observations ot the mili- 
tary traveller Pan GbSo, who, in person, had visited 
the Courts of Partbia, and whose lieutenant, Kan 
Ting, journeyed as tor as the tmbouefmn of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Fiu Yeh denominates the 
portion of the work devoted to these details the 
Bi yih ch'wan, or " Notice of Weatem Lands, "and 
under either this or some similar designation moit 
ot the subsequent Histories contain a chapter with 
little import. Hie Si yih ch'ivBn of Fan Yeh con- 
tains for the first time a description, exteud- 
ing to 5S9 characters, of the westernmost 
of the countries meutioned in Chinese histoty 
' to the Ming dynasty. Here for the 
time Is distinct mentioo made of the great 
country of Ta T'sin. Au uatortnnate prejudice 
had led European Sinologues to adopt the idea 
tliat Ta T'sin must necessarily be the Roman 
empire in ita full extent, and geography as 
studied from the Chinese anuals has been sadly 
contorted in consoqueooe. Visdelou has espeuially 
defended this error, and bos more recently been 
followed by Bretaohneider and Riohthofen, Dr. 
Hirth himself once shared the prejwiice, but 
closer research led him to identify Ta T'sin with 
the proconsular province of Syria. The Emperor 
Kao-tsflug (i.u. 650-684) caused a commentary to 
be written on FSn Yeh's text still printed with the 
original. The work was probably flrat printed 



duringr the Sung dynasty, so that for several 
centuries none but MS, copies were in existence. 
Dr. Hirth had the opportunity of examining a 
magnificent copy of one of the early editions 

ErintcdA.D. 1168, and is satisfied that no change 
as been made In the edilioiia printed since that 
time. It was for sale a short time sinca at the 
price ot 700 taeU [about £175). There ar« fewer 
spurious additions and errors ot tranaoriptlan in 
these Cbiuese works than in our editions of the 
Greek and Homan classics, as the transcrlberH had 
not te deal with a language paseed out ot use. 
The entries regarding tondgn countries made in 
the official records were, aouording to Dr, Hirth 
taken down by means of interpreters attached 
to the missions sent from time to time to the 
Chinese Court. The latter was too much dis- 
posed to look upon the gifte presented as 
the essential part ot the mission, and troubled 
itself but Uttle as to the eiedentlala ot the bearers. 
ies of stock questions seem to have been put 
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to these, and the lenill compared with what hod 
been reported by former write™ wna put down in 
Ibe new recotd. Esn Ying, the lieutenant of 
Pan Cblo, spoken of above, penetrated only to the 
pott at the bead of the nATigstion □( the Fenian 
Golf, wbincea le^ar traffic b; aeawas caniedon 
with AeldDs on the Qulf of Akabeh at the head of 
the Red Sea. The province of T'iao chl (Drangin 
of the Oreek authors] apparently extended to 
the coait of the Fenian Oulf ia those days, and 
hrre Kan Ying met the lailors and obtained from 
them what information he could regarding the 
proTince of Syria. F'ei Sung-cht, in the earlier 
Sung dynaatj, was ordered to prepare a new 
edition of tiie notea publiahed in the time of the 
"Three Kingdoms," adding thereto whtit he him- 
a^ could collect in the way of additional infor- 
mation, and this new work was presented to the 
Emperor A. D. 429. This edition bears evident traces 
ot its origin as a compilation, but it, when critically 
examined, of con Biderable importance. FoUowing 
itu the Tein ahCl, compiled by Fang K'ilo, who 
diedA.li. 648, which contains little more beariug 
onthegabjectth&ndoesFinYeh'aHietor;, thoUow 
HanShQ, andthesamemaybeBaidofthe8MgBh&, 
eire. a.d. 513. The Liang 8htl, compiled in the 
terenth century, contains a few notes on Indin, and 
a short account, omitted from the former works, of 
the Tiait ot a Syrian merchant (a d. 226) t^i the 
Chinere Court. In the Sui Bhfl [a.d. 581-617) ap- 
peam the Srst trace of a new name nnder which tht 
country of Ta Tain came to be known— Fab lin (ii 
old Chinese, Bndlam), In many cases it is im- 
possible, without a strict examination of all the 
texts available, to make any satisfactory identifica- 
tion of tlie localities Intended by the Chinese 
characters, and many of the errors fallen into by 
the older European authors are attributable to this 
cause. The Sting sh^ is the work of T'o-t'o, a 
Chinese ot Mongolian birth : and, although it has 
to be received with a certain caution, it is ot great 
importance, as containing new and entirely inde- 
pendent information. The last compilation bear- 
ing on the topic is the Uing Shi. Its main 
feattues are the text of a manifesto handed to a 
■aerchant ttom Fuh lin by the Emperor T'ai tsQ 
for tnnnniBEion to his Sovereign, and the mention 
ot the arrival in China of the first modem 
Christian nuasitmary in tlie person ot Matthew 
EiccL 

Dr. Hlitli proceeded to review the well-known 
Nestorian tablet ot Singan, as well as Ua Twan- 
Un's encydopaedic work, which is interesting and 
Tslnable as containing extracts from sources now 
lost, but which labours under the fault of leaving 
the reader in the dark as to the authors and x<eriodB 
rfferred to. In all, Br. Hirth took, as the tounda- 
ticm of bis paper, the texts of no less tlian nixteen 
Chinese works, from a comparison of which, in 
the origin^ texts, he proceeded to a description 
of what was known in the early centuries of the 
Christian era of the great country ot Ta Te'in. 

Towards the close ot the first century a.d. 
Pan Chao found himself at the capital ot Farthia, 
which be talis Ho-tuh [phonetic value Hartak, and 
apparently answering to the Attakana of Ptolemy, 
piMsibly the Astrabad of to-day, where the 
Parthian Court may have been redding at the 
time, and which he describes as north of Heku- 
lonpyloB, the ordinary capital. — T. W. K.]. From 
It he set out to T'iao-chi (Drangin], looked upon 
W Uie Chinese as extending to the coast of the 
ntrian Onlf, whence, with fair winds, vessels 
made the voyage to Ta "Ttin in three months 
The Parthian empire, at this time, had reached 
its widest bonuds, and Included the inhabited 
countries west of the Euphrates. Its western 
frontier touched on two aeaa^the Citspian and 
the Persian -Oulf, the former called by the 
Chinese the Lesser, the latter the Greater, 
Sea. The route from Ho-tuh to the banks of 
the Tigris probably coincided in great measure 
with the track of Alexander's campaign throuali 
lii'dia. From Anslh it led west 3,400 ti to the 
conntry of Amu [identified by Dr. Hirth with 
Ecbatano, but probably Gamarga] ; from it 3,600 
j> led to See-ptn (Ctesiphon) ; crossing a river nnd 
nOng south-west SGO It led to YiiliJ, identified by 
Dr. Hirth with Htra ; from whence the voyager 
lot* ship for Ta Tsin. Pliny (A'nf. JTiH. v. 24), 
i< quoted as referring to this locality as Ura : 
"Its fertuinsquc Uram locum, inquotxmversuB ad 
'Jrient«m relii:quit Syriac Palmirenas soUtudines, 



quae usque od Fetram urbem, et regionemAiabiae 
I'elide appellatae, pertinent." Later tm, Anka, 

identified with Orchoe, la mentioned likewise as a 
shipping port. The question then remains as to 
the port of TaTsin, t« which the voyager sailed. 
" Comingtrom the land south of Parthia," adds 
theHowHIn ShQ, "you make a round lit sea, and, 
faking a northern turn, come out trout the western 
part ot the sea, whence you proceed to Ta T'l 
In other words the peninsula ot Arabia was 
cumnavigated. The usual route for goods from 
the East to Europe was to Berenice or Myos 
Hermos, whence they were carried to Koptos and 
shipped down the Nile to Alexandria. The silks 
of (diina before they wera thrown on the Roman 
market had to undergo a pr[>cai8 ot being row 
at Ber; tus or Tyre, and in any case seem to have 
gone to the Fhoenician manufacturing towns 
dyed anew. They therefore adopted a different 
route, and seem to have gone through the conntry 
of the Nabateans, the port of Ta T'ain, at which 
they were landed, being situated at the head ot the 
Oulf tif Akaljeb. Thegloryof Phoeniciahadlndaed 
departed, but the industries of the Phoenician 
ciUes f uxvived for many centuries, and, as a com- 
mercial conntry, Phoenicia must have commanded 
a high pouition in the Oriental trade of Rome 
whit£ iu a measure made lip for its lost politi- 
cal importance. About sixty milea from the 
ancient port of Elath, the Aelana of the 
Bomane, was sitnated the dty of Petra, so 
called by the Greeks, who translated its Aramaean 
name of Regem— i.«.. Rock— into their own lan- 
guage, an emporium of great importance in the 
early centuries of the present epoch. Hence two 
roads led in different directions^ — one, to the left, 
towards Gaza and the coast towns of Syria; the 
other, to the right, to Palmyra. The Chinese 
records agree in describing the position of the 

C,ce as between two seas, and make tlie distance 
m the port In the Persian Gulf to that in Ta 
T'sin to be about 10,000 K, or say 3,300 miles. 
The Roman sailors at YiilS were not very commu- 
nicative about the route; possibly they did not 
wish the Chinese to gain too much information as 
to the proflte made on silk in the Roman markets. 
At all events they dissuaded Ean Ying from under- 
taking the voyage. "There was somothing," they 
told him, " about the sea which caused one to long 
for home, and those who essayed the voyage could 
not help being seized with melancholy. II the 
Chinese traveller did not care for his parents, his 
wife, and children, he might go." They also told 
him that the wat«T of the sea was salt and bitter ; 
that with favtnirable winds the voyage might be 
made in three mouths, but with foul it might last 
two years ; and those who risked their lives in such 
an adventure had t^i take care to be supplied with 
provisions enough to last for three years ! The 
last wa« probably only intended as a Justification 
for exactmg a large sum as passage money ; but, 
in any case, Kan Ting tamed back homewards 
without undertaking the voyage. 

The Cbinese authors always make more or less 
confusion between Ta T'sin and 81 kien, both 
words used to eipresa the Roman or Hither Syrian 
State ; and Dr. Hitth showed how the diffi- 
culty was probably owing to what they had [eamt 
of Petra, the name taken from the Shi ki [the 
older work of Sze ma T'sien, where it was differ- 
ently applied *} coming to be used for the somewhat 
similar Regem. Moat absurd attempts at identifi- 
cation, which it ia not necessary here to recall, 
have tieen made to account for the name, which 
Dr. Hirth shows, with apparently con clunve proof , 
must have referred to the city in Arabia Fetraea. 
Dr. Hirth then went on to describe the supposed 
lission of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to the Em- 
peror of China, of which no accounts have come 
downtousfromEuropeanBourcea. Thefaotot amis- 
"' arriving in China professing to have come from 
in. King of Ta T'sin, ia, however, beyond dis- 
pute; and Dr. Hirth ingeniously suggests that the 
mission was a private affair, and that the so-called 
envoys' credentials were forged. The toade with 
the Kait had been temporarily disturbed by the 
war between Parthia and Rome. The merchants 
found their usual routes closed, and probably 
thought it worth their while to seek to open up 
new routes. The expedition to China was appar- 
ently an after- thought, as the misaion went unpre- 
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pared with the usual gifts, taking in place 
rhinoceros htims and tortoiseshell purchased on. 
theioute. TheChinesethemselvesseemtohavehad 
their suspicions ot its genuineness aroused, and 
expressed their surprise that these, and not ibo 
coveted luxuries ot Rome, were all they had to 
oSer. The mission was, however, to some extent 
successful ; and, in ctmsequence, a direct sea route 
was opened up vrith Ceylon, whence the goods 
were banahipped direct for the Red Sea porta. 

A third route which was for some time in use ia 
of interest at the present moment ; it led acrou 
Southern and Western China to a sea-port on the 
coast ot Burma. 

Although no Chineae traveller had actually mada 
the voyage to the Bed Sea, information was not 
altogeUier wanting of other distrlcta, especially 
Egypt and the coast of Syria. 

Dr. Hirth's paper is of more than passing 
Interest, as it exhibits a desire on the part of rising 
Chinese students to leave the old grooves, and saeX 
information themselves at first-hand. It has been 
too much the prai^ca to atMxpt statements of the 
older Sinologues, who knew Uttle of history and 
nothing of pUlology, ai of unqueetionaUe 
authority, wiui the natural result that Chineaa 
atudies have retrograded rather than advanced 
within the last quarter of a century. 

Taos. W. KofosiuLL. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 
Pbof. Flower, Director of the British 
Museum of Natural Hiotory, presided at A 
meeting held last Tuesday, July 1 , in the 
lecture-room at South Kensington, which had 
been specially convened to extihan^e views 
with Dr. Elliott Coues, the distmguished 
American ornithologist, now on a visit to this 
country, as to the expediency of adoptinR 
trinomial nomenclature in zoology. Prof. 
Huxley wrote regretting that pubGc fausinesB 
prevented his attendance. Mr. E. Rowdier 
Sharpe read a paper on the subject, and WM 
followed by Mr. H. Saebohm, Dr. Giinther, 
Dr. P. L. Sclater, Prof. F. J. Bell, Lord 
Walsingham, Mr. BlAnford, Mr. H. T. Wbazttm, 
Mr. J. E. Hartiiig, and others. Dr. Cooes 
made an interesting speech on the prinoiplM 
and practice of the innovatioa, and show^ 
how useful " trinomialism " was in desdibinK 
spetnos which over the vast extent of Noru 
America varied to an ext«nt hardly realised in 
the Old World Much sympathy was shoWTi 
with this apparently necessary departure from 
the established " Innomialism " of Linnaeus; 
but the zoologists present did not feel justified 
in recording their views on the question by a 
formal vole before the scientific world had had 
more experience of the changes which the 
adoption of " trinomialism " would involve. 

Pbof. George Salmon, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has been elected a oorrespondmg 
member of the Aoad^mie dea Sciences, in the 
place of the lat« William Spottiswoode. 

Geolooists have generally contented them- 
selves with dividing the earth's history into 
four great periods, known as primary, setxindary, 
tertiary, and quaternary. But in a work lat^y 
published at Leipsig under the title of Fhyto- 
gcogeneeie. Otto £untze suggests a much more 
complicated division, in which as many as ten 
distinct periods are rccogniaed, each bearing its 
appropriate name. His "Quaternary" is our 
Silurian pericid, and thence the enumeration 
progresses until we finally reach tbe " Dedmary 
period"— at least, if that be the proper transla- 
tion ot his DecimUrzeil. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
The Craven endowment at Oxford has so 
largely increased in value that the trustees have 
been enabled to establish a sort of travelling 
fellowship for classics, open to all graduates 
of the university of not more than seven years' 
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■tending. The value is to be £200, tenable for 
ons year, eigbt months at least o[ nbicli must 
be (pent abroad, at some place approved by 
tli« trustees. 

HEaasa. TnttBitzs will be the publishers in 
iidtt (xmatry ot a ffandy Anglo-iSaxon DkUonary, 
tulapted from Qrein's " Library of Anglo-Saxon 
Portry " by Dr. Pr. Qroschopp, translated into 
Eneliah, revised, and corrected, with an outline 
of Anglo-Saxon granunar and a list of irregular 
verbs, by W. M. BoakerviU, Professor of Engliah 
Iianguage and Literature at Yanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and J. A. Harrison, Professor of Eng- 
lish and Modem Iiangaages at Wasbingtoi 
u>d Zjoe TJnivenity. 

We have received ; — KeUiacJie Studien, vol 
H. Zimmer, Zweit^s Heft, Ueber aitirische 
BetonuDg und Verskunat (Berlin ; Weid- 
niannj ; Oh Iriah Metric : an Inaugural Lecture 
on Cfltio Philology, delivered March 11, 1BB4, 
ia Trinity College, Bublin, by Bobert Atkinson 
n)alilin: Ponsonby* Weldriok); Report otHio 
Proceedings of tho Congress held in Dublin 
August 16-17, 1882, by the Society for the 
Preservation of the Irish Language (Dublin) ; 
y Cymmrodor, embodying the Tiunsactions of 
the Society of Cymmrodorion, Edited by 
Thonuis Powell (Whiting) ; &c., &c. 



FINE ART. 

iBCEHT WOKKS OS EittLT OERMllT W0»D-CCT3. 

KulturffaichiehtUelus Sildiriiuh aut drsi 

Jahrhtmderten. Hrsg. von tieorg Hirth. 

Bd. I and IL (ftfiiacben und Leipzig: 

Hirth.) 
JJithhabar-BibliQtheh alUr Illa»tr»tor»n. Band- 

Chen I-VI. (Hirth.) 
Die dtaticke BilcherilliviiratiQn dtr Oolhik 

md FrUhi-saauaaaot {l4GQ-i530). Von 

Sichard MuthcT. Erato, z^eite und dritte 

LieteruQg. (Hirth.) 
Di4 SitMUn dtuitohM Bilder-Biieln. Biblio- 

graphisch and kunstgoschichtlich beschrie- 

ben von Dr. Eichard Muther. [Miinchen : 

Huttler.) 
Tub series of reprodaotiooa with which Heir 
Georg Hirth has recently favoured both lovers 
of art and students of history has even sur- 
passed his earlier publications — Der For/nen- 
tehatz and Bis BiioluromameiiUk der Gotkik 
u;id Frilhrenaissanaa — in variety of material 
and technicul excellence. We are C|uite ready 
to admit that for many purposes of the art- 
student and bibliographer a reproduction can 
never take the place of the original, yet, when 
its use is confined within duo limite, it may 
still save many a wearisome journey to ascer- 
tain some crucial point concerning a work 
known only from letterpress description. To 
the historian, however, who is loss occupied 
with elements of detail, a mass of reprodac- 
tions like those in the KHlturgMekiehtlichi* 
BiUerhucli is ef inestimable value. The first 
and second volumes, which are now com- 
pleted, contain more than a thousand repro- 
ductions of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
wood-cuts, embracing an extremely wide field 
of social and public life, not to mention an 
extensive national portrait gallery. We find 
peasant and burgher, noble and prince, at 
home and abroad, even as they lived and wene 
represented by Durer and Holbein, Cranach, 
Burgkmair, Schaifelin, and the BehamSg in an 
almost inconceivable wealth. The public 
baths, the state procession, the village feast, 



the surgical art, trade and handicraft, are all 
brought vividly before our eyes in a fashion 
whioh causes ns to deplore the want of 
matflrial for a like publication in our own 
oonnlry. 

The Liehhaher-Billiotkik is a series of 
facsimiles of the well-known works of 
sixt«enth>century wood-oulters, including Jost 
Amman's KartmtpUl B-iiCL FraiuntracM, Tobias 
Stimmer's Bihil and Cranach's Wittembergtr 
Seilii/thumilu^h. It is needless to say that 
these are as interesting to the historian of 
oultnre as to the art-student. The aim of 
the series differs somewhat from the Bilder- 
buck in that it endeavours to represent 
individual works in their completeness. 
Hitherto these two publications have not 
crossed each other, but might very fitly be 
termed complementary. We congratulate 
Herr Hirth on the success of his new 
ventures, and trnat thit their oontinaations 
will maintain the same standard of excel- 
lence. 

While a considerable number of works 
exist treating of the history of wood-cutting, 
there has been a singular dearth of scholarly 
books discussing from the bibliographical 
standpoint the wood-cuts of the German 
incunables. Qermany herself has strangely 
neglected the history of the art she may te 
said to have invented. Works, it is true, 
have been published with facsimiles occasion- 
ally of considerable value ; but the accompany- 
ing letterpress has too often been absolutely 
worthless, the production either of the mere 
diltttanU or the advertisement of a collector 
who collected only to sell. It is well known 
that the early wood-cuts passed from town to 
town, and printer to printer, in the most 
marvellous fashion. Cuts which appear at 
Coin in 1478 may be fo.und in Niirnbcrg in 
1483, and again at Halberstadt in 1520 \ 
blocks pass from Strasaburg to Coin, and 
from Niimbcrg to Augsburg. Added to 
this actual transfer of blocks, there is a con- 
tinual copying by one printer of the wood- 
cuts of another. The same work printed in 
different parts of Germany will have wood- 
cuts of the same charact«r. Liibeck copies 
Augsburg and Basel copies Oiitn. Thus each 
popular book gets a typical set of cuts, 
although in each reprint there is generally 
some variation, and tbo type grows, changes, 
and evolves with suooeBsivc oditioas. Sot 
only, however, dors the same work have like 
wood-cuts, but different works have often 
wood-cats of a like type. The R»dimtntum 
Noeioioran, printed by Lucas Brandis at 
Liibeck in 1475, shows, on the one hand, 
signs of the influence of SIS. miniatures of 
a considerably earlier date, on the other, the 
influence of the Coin editions of the Faieiculw 
Temporuin. When, however, Veldcner, in 
1180, prints his Dutch edition of the ^im«Vu/ih 
Temporuin at Utrecht, he is not content with 
the wood-cuts of his Louvain edition of 1475, ' 
but introduces additional cuts, which arc of 
the sime type (probably copies) as some of 
those occurring in the Raiimentam Ifocieiorum 
of 1475. The same Liibeck book is again 
largely used by Wolgemut as a basis for his 
wood-cuts to Schedcl's Chronicle. Athorough 
work, then, on the wood-cuts of the Gormin 
incQoables ought to contain a cooiplete cata- 
logue of those wood-cuts ; it ought to enum- 
erate tbe various occasions on which each 



wood-cut appears, and the state in which it 
is used. It should contain, in fact, a "life 
history" of every individual cat or set at 
cuts. In addition to this, it onght, where pos- 
sible, to assign the cnta to their native district, 
artist, and engraver ; to trace the influence 
of one set of cuts upon another, and describe 
the evolution of any typical set. Finally, the 
work ought. If possible, to be accompanied by 
reproductions of each cut in its first state, oi 
at least by reproductions of the primary set 
from which a typical sot has grown up. For 
example, there are an apparently primary set 
of cuts in the Ctiln Fateieulvt printed by 
Arnold ther Huernen in 1474 ; this torms the 
basis of a typical set of Ftueieului wood-outs 
which grows, expands, and obanges thnnigli- 
out the whole of the round of editions which 
appeared before 1500 at Ciiln, Basel, Strass- 
burg, Louvain, Venice, &c. Our ideal work 
would contain at Utut reproductions of the 
ther Hnemen cuts, and describe the vsris- 
tions and additions of all other members 
of the type. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the value of such a work to biblio- 
graphers ; but it would be not the less interest- 
ing to the historian, showing him the rapidity 
of communication and the nature of the influ- 
ence exerted by one centre of intellectual and 
spiritual activity upon another towards the 
end of the Middle Ages. Some such book as 
we have described has just been published 
by the University Press at Cambridge for the 
wood-cuts of the Dutch incunables. Herr 
Hirth has endeavoured in the third pahlioa- 
tion upon our list to supply the want so far 
OS concerns Germany. We have now to ask, 
with what success ? 

Bie dtuUche Biieherilluttration i«T Oo&tk 
und Friihrenaiuanee has now reached its 
third part, and so almost entirely covered that 
part of its subject which treats of the wood- 
cuts of the incunables. There have already 
been published more than one hundred 
and fifty plates of reproductions ; snd 
these, almost without exception, possess 
the high degree of merit whioh appertains 
to the majority of Herr Hirth' s issues. 
Taken in conjunction with the Biiderhueh, 
they will be of great value to students 
of both history and art. To the biblio- 
grapher, however, the value of these repro- 
ductions depends upon their aocnracy, and the 
certainty that they occur in exactly the state 
reproduced in a given book. Here Herr 
Hifth's judgment seems to have failed him, and 
he has chosen in Dr. Ilichard Muther a gentle- 
man absolutely incapable of the task assigned 
to him. We are often left in extreme doubt 
as to what particular state of the cuts has 
been used for the purpose of reproductioni 
and we are not told in what cases It has 
been thought advisable or neoeasary to alter 
the original size in the facsimile. For 
example, pi. 63 contains a wood-cut which 
appears at the back of the tenth folio in the 
1475 Budimtntnm Nbviciorum. But this fae- 
aimile is some three inches in height and 
more in breadth less than the original ; there 
is absolutely no hint as to this difference in 
the tex'. ; and the reproduction is in con- 
sequence almost worthless, if not misleading, 
to the bibHographer. But Dr. Huther|B 
omissions are not nearly so dangerons as his 
positive inaconracies ; and we shall devote the 
brief apace at onr disposal to pointing ™t 
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some few of them, euffloiont to courince the 
TBiny who ■will imdoiibtedly buy tMa work 
for the soke of its reproductions that thof 
will do well to bind it up witliout Dr. 
Unthei^a letterpregs. 

Lut year Dr. Kuther pnbliahed a smaU 
woric on the wood-onts of the German Bibles 
—Di* oJtMtm inOuihm Bildwhibah*, bibUo- 
frtf^eh Hud kwutgttthiohUieh betehrithtn. 
What he tmdentanda br bibliography it 
ia diiBcolt to determine, fra both his books 
would be absolutely useless to a, bibliographer 
haring any pietonce to tcbolarsttip. In many 
CMei it is only charitable to suppose that ho hws 
nerer seen the books he undertakes to describe ; 
bnt, nnlnokily, he has adopted no method of 
notation whioh wonld aoqaaint us with what 
he has and what he has not seen. Suffice it 
that when he dcscribea books which we 
onnelTes have personally examined he is 
almost invariably inaccurate and inrariably 
insufficient. He commences his work on the 
German Bibles by stating that the first German 
Bible waa printed in Hains by Post and 
Seboffer in lAt'l (!), and oontinnes with a 
description of the outs of the third German 
Bible which leaves us completely in doubt 
as to their exact number, and without the 
least chance of identif jing them if wc should 
meet them in any other work. The alphabet 
wood-eats of the Sensenschmidt Bible are 
eanmented in an equally unsatisfactory 
fashion. After describing those of the first 
part, we are told that "the fifty wood-cuts 
of the second part are of a similar char- 
acter" '. Fasdog over such bibliographical 
errora as the statement that Queatel'a Banna 
i» Mtibtu cetticitntiae appeared in two dif- 
fuent editions in 1479, we find ourselves 
in a perfect forest of error with regard 
to the wood-cnts of the Coin Bibles. Ho 
escapes the difficulty of the two editions 
\n merely tolling us that they differ very 
slightly, regardless of the fact that there are 
variooB interesting questions which arise from 
these very differences la the cuts of the two 
editions. The writer is evidently describing 
tbe second edition, or the one in the Coin 
local dialect, yet he tolls us there are thirty- 
one cuts in the Wew Testament, while, as 
t matter of fact, there aro only twenty-one. 
If wc suppose this to bo a misprint, we are 
thrown into absolute confusion as to the 
number of Old Testament cuts, or, finally, as 
to the ttltal he has given for the series. We 
e«n discover in neither of Dr. Mather's works 
an exact list of these Bible cuts ; and he 
seema ignorant of the fact that this set, which 
appears twice in Coin, and then ia Niimberg 
and Ealberstadt, is on none of the four occa- 
nuu given in its entirety, but in every 
case ono or more cuts have been for some 
reason omitted. The description of tho sub- 
ject of the cuts is sometimes oxtremely naive. 
Thus, where Daniel is represented as judginf; 
the two elders who have falsely accused 
Sosannah, Dr. Uuther describes it as "the 
ponishmant of tho four elders who had accused 
Daniel " ! Or, again, where the children who 
mocked Eliaha are eaten by boars, we read, 
"tho children who mocked Elisha are trans- 
formed into bears." Perhaps the anther's 
complete ignorance of his subject is best shown 
bj his account of the cuts in the H94 Liibeck 
BiUe, where he thinka the artist has a tend- 
ncy to the bvlesqne, becaaae, in^ oJm, 



syrens appear in the waters of the Hood. It 
is surprising that he did not find some- 
thing of the burlesque in the H7B Coin 
cuts for a like reason, or, in fact, in any 
fifteenth-century representation of the Flood, 
where syrrats are an almost invariable accom- 
paniment. 

All these and a variety of other blunders 
are reproduced by Dr. Mnther in his Buehtr- 
illuttration, to say nothing of the additions he 
makes to his collection as his subject becomes 
wider. Beginning with a remarkable work 
at Munich, of whose date, printer, and placi 
we know nothing, but whose subjeot is th< 
Passion, he describes it as containiug nine' 
teen aood-eutt. Unfortunately, the illustra- 
tions are not wood-cut< at all, but the still 
more interesting SehrotblStter. To fill up thi 
cup ot his inaccuracy, tho writer seems quite 
unconscious that, while in his tixt he i; 
describing the illustrations of this Passion- 
book, his reproduction contains as well a 
facsimile from an entirely different work, or 
the joys of the Virgin, which is also illostra- 
ted by Schrothlatter, and chances to be bound 
up at Munich with the Passion-book. Oi 
this he gives absolutely no description. Whf , 
if Dr. Muther enters at all into "books" 
of this character he has omitted all account 
of similar "books" and fragments onw 
tho Weigel Collection, and now in part in the 
British Museum, it is difflcult to understand. 
As he has begun, however, so ho continues. 
His misstatements concerning the cuts of 
Quontel's first press are only equalled by 
the errors ho makes with regard to the 
eucoossive editions of the FateieulM Temporum, 
with regard to Zoll's Horologium Ltmtionii 
(where he makes oU the illustrations wooi- 
eutt), or Sprenger's Rotanirambrudtrmhtt/l. 
What shall we say of an author who places 
on nndated book some fifteen years before a 
date which ooours iu the text, aud so up.sets 
the entire growth of a "typical set" ot 
wood-cuts? Tet this ia precisely what Dr. 
Mnther has done with the FaKieiUm Temp- 
oruml We cannot follow him into all his 
vagaries ; it most suffice that we have shown 
the worthlessness of such work for biblio- 
graphical purposes. 

We in England have been for some years 
accustomed to look with great respect 
upon Oerman scholarship. If not invariably 
brilliant, it is usually trustworthy and 
thorough. The scholar takes his particular 
field — sometimes a very small field, it is true 
— and thoroughly exhausts bis subject within 
those limits. Fortunately for Germany, she 
has not many workers like Dr. Muther, or 
our confidence would soon be shaken. For 
an important work of this kind wo regret 
that a capable man was not chosen. Hcrr 
Hirth's selection baa given us an opportunity 
of reproaching onr German cousins — -an oppor- 
tunity such as does not often occur. 

Karl Feabso:^. 



TBE DU MAUniER EXHIBITION. 
Mr, Dc MAvnrER — tho gentle Hogarth of our 
time— has done well to save his drawings tor a 
coUooted eibibition. At tho Fine Art Bodoty 
con be seen for the first time the tull scope 
and variety of this gracetol satirist, who baa 
amused ua with his wit and charmed us 
with hia ut for so many years in the genial 



galleries of Mr. Punch. It is no little triumph 
to please with dedgns already so well known, 
and to mtin from cuirant lite pictoree that have 
mors than a curmnt intorest; but all will be 
glad to see these scenes again, and they leave 
behind them an enduring pleasure. One part 
of our gratification is no doubtdue to onr being 
brought face to face with the artist, and disoover- 
ing the Bnbtleties of expression which were lost 
by reduction and cutting on the wood, for Mr, 
Da Uaurier is not an artist to be fully intar- 
prated by any translation, however aoourat«. 
At the same time, it must be allowed that Hr. 
Punch's tranalatioiis have been good, and that 
this exhibition is oouvincing testimony of the 
inrogress ot wood -engraving as a taosimila pro- 
cess. If we see oar JeUaby Postletbwaite 
and our Mrs. Ponsonby Tomkins tor the flist 
time, we recognise them without any difflcnl^ ; 
and even the most obsoore wallflower of nil 
scenes in society is "known by sight." 

Tliough the spirit of Mr. Du Maurier is so much 
kinder and liKbter than that of the author tA 
" The Bake's Frogreas," there has been no ono 
since the ruthless satirist of the middle of the 
eighteenth century who con more fitly be oom- 
pnred with him. They are both depicters of 
character rather than caricaturists, finding 
quit« enough of the absurd and the ugly, 
tho fantastic and the foolish, without ex- 
aggerating what they see. They both 
exhibit powers ot observation and sriEura 
ot fleeting expreasions, of organising pic- 
torial dramas, o( photographing gestures, 
of telling story by pantomime, which have 
scarcely been equalled by others ; and it we 
look for any parallel as a more rocord of social 
life and character to such a picture as the 
hcie in the " Marriage ft la Mode " we shall not 
easily find it in I^glish art, except in the 
designs of Mr. Du Maurier. In lashing vioe the 
older artist is alone ; Mr. Du Maurier conoerns 
himself but with the follies, the falsities, the 
vulgarities, and the al^tations ot tho world, but 
he cuts these shaiply— somatimes to the bone. 
More often, however, it is " tho palpable hit " 
of the toil rather than the gash of the aword 
which pleases him, and us in him. His satire 
by choice takes the gentler form of pleasantry, 
and is aometliing less than hateful to its victims. 
It ii probable that he is on the best of terms 
with the Ponsonby do Tomkinses and the 
Cimabuo Browns; and, if there is any family 
who uaver has, and never will, forgive him, ft 
is the Gorgius Midases. 

Mr. Du Maurior bdougs to the class ot 
humorist rcprosent«d by Thaokmay rather 
than that ot Diokens. He makes you smile all 
kinds ot smiles, but seldom makes you laugh. 
His charoatcrs are all individuals — indeed, there 
is no artist who has represented a greater 
number and varioty of distinct personalitiBS — 
but Bodety is his target, and, except in his 
smaller anecdotic work, the persons ot his 
dramas aro typical. Always he is something 
more than a jester, and if we pul aside his 
mirth much would remain which would bo 
worthy of distinct notice. He is, in a word, an 
artist. If OS draughtsman he has his " in- 
correctionBi" and as chiarosourist he is im- 
perfect, he deserves a high place among modem 
artists for the life and expression of his lines 
and the effect of his black and white, while his 
composition is always inventive and admirable 
and beautiful generally. To his high sense of 
beauty, and to the love, as well as the soom, 
which actuates his pan, his numerous pictures ot 
the elegance ot Btigliah girlhood and the frank 
charm ot English children ore sufficient wit- 
nesses ; and if I do not say more upon this and 
other features of his refined and wholesome 
genius it is because Mr. Henry James, in his 
notes which form the preface ol the Catalogue, 
has torest^ed me with words which it would 
spoil to paraphrase. Cosuo MoirXBOUSB, 
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TEE WORKS OF SAM BODQS. 
Tee intereBbing exhildtion of a htmdred works 
by the late Sam Bough -which Mr. Wilsoa has 
brought together in his gallery in George 
Street, Edinburgh, will do good service in 
directing the attention of the many autnmn 
TisitoTB to the Northern metropolia to the pro- 
dnctionfi at an artist who ia lew known than he 
should be beyond the country of his adoption. 
Ux. Boogh was an Englishman, bom in Car- 
lisle in 1821, but his working life was spent in 
Scotland; be was a member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and rightly ranks aa one of 
the most notable repreMatatives of the Boottish 
school of landsoapists. 

In the last great gathering of the artist's 
works which was brought together in Scotland 
— that collected by the Olasgow Institute in 
1880 — they were associated with the landscapes 
and figure-pieces of Qeorg« Paul GhalTnors. 
The juxtaposition was far from a happy one ; 
it emphasised the weak poiuts of either painter, 
in particular the unequal quality of Bough's 
art, ite occasional oommonness and coarseness, 
contrasted with the dohcato artistic aim which 
was constant in the work of the youneer painter, 
even when thai aim was incompletely realised. 
~ In the productions of the latter we saw the 
fastidious efforts of one struggling with the 
limitationB of an art which was not yet fully 
mature; in those of the other, what was too 
frequently apparent was the careless execution, 
the " f ortbrigbt craftsman's hand" of one to 
whom a measure of mastery had — through year- 



no effort at all. The truth is that Bough 
worked fiequently below his best power, and 
his reputation has suffered in consequence. It 
has also Buffered, perhaps still more, by reason 
of the spurious productions which, since his 
death, have been in- circulation ffjsely asso- 
(nated with his name. 

The few works in oil included in the present 
exhibition confirm the impression given by the 
previous larger gathering, that the artist is at 
ois best, at his dohcatest and subtlest, in his 
water-colours. There is a certain crudeness 
and opacity which frequently shows itself in his 
oU pictures, a garis^ess, an appearance of 
cheaply attained effectiveness, whicn remind us 
that Bough was a scene-painter in his earlier 
days, and that the practice, while it tuught him 
directness of execution, and gave him a power 
of swift selection, had also its drawbacks as a 
school of art-training. Defects such as we 
have indicated are sufficiently apparent in 
"The Tweed in Flood at Innerleithen" (27), 
with ite water dull in colour and formless in 
the ripples, and its impossibly brown and im- 
possibly bending trees. It must, however, be 
conceded that in "Tower of London" (73) 
we have a solemn and niajestic effiect of city 
mist struggling with the golden hues of 
evening; while the vivid sunset of "West 
WemjBS " (20), and the empurpled and sottly 
divided clouds of "On the Solway" (12) and 
of No. 13, are worthy of warmest praise; and 
in " Eoyal Volunteer Review, August ISGO" 
(44), with ita varied crowd of spectators and 
its solid squares of troops relieved against sky 
and hill and city, the painter has achieved a 
finer artistic success than might have been 
expected from the rather intractable material 
of some of the component parts of his selected 
scene. Two other oil subjects are worthy of 
special remark for their artistic excellence, 
though they can hardly be judged as repre- 
sentetive of the artist's best-known manner — 
g green and shadowed view of '' Queen Mary's 
■Well, Bamcluith" (10), and No. 16, hung 
near it, which, in the piled white clouds that 
appear at the horizon, and in the red broken 
ground that raises itself in the middle distance, 
ia strongly suggestive of Linnell— a pointer 
whom Bough greatly admired, preserving his 



" Potatoe-field " as one of his own most 
cherished possessions. 
But, as we have sold, it is in his work in 

water-colour that we see Bough at his best. 
Here wo find him face te face with nature ; or, 
at least, immediately under her influence. His 
water-colours have a freshness, have also 
frequently an unlaboured directness, which arc 
by no means constant in his works in oil. In 



and most delightful. An exooUent 
example in this respect, and in the impression 
that it conveys of atmosphere and amplitude, 
is " Bannockbum and the Carse of Stirling" 
(93), while "Guildford Bridge" (82) shows 
skilful treatment of richly varied lajidscape 
materials ; and in the autumn scene in ' ' Cadzow 
Forest " (59) wo have aa fine an examjJe as 
could be selected of the painter's delicate tree- 
drawing. 

It would have been interesting if the plan of 
the present exhibition had permitted tne dis- 
play of a few of those slight pencil sketchos of 
the artist of which so many charming little 
volumes were dispersed after his death. Ex- 
cellent in their power of selection, in their 
passion and verm, in their instinctive seizure of 
the aignifioant lines of the scenes portrayed, 
these sketches have the virtues proper to a good 
etehiug ; and they prove that, bad Bough been 
perceptive of the true capabilities of the needle 
and the acid bath, and taken seriously to the 
process, he could have produced works of the 
highest value in this art also. Unfortunately, 
the few plates that he did execute show no 
trace of rapid and selective execution, are in no 
case the swift record of a vivid impression, but 
tame and laborious, done in the manner of the 
reproductive line -engraver. 

It is in his water-colours that we see the best 
result of the artist's hfe ; in them he has loft a 
rich legacy behind him ; with these credentials 
he can hold his own against all but the very 
greatest of Enf^sh painters in the medium. 
J. M. Okay. 



THE LEIGH COURT SALE. 
The Leigh Court Collection, which was sold at 
Christie's on Saturday, was of the most remark- 
able and of the most unequal character. Not- 
withstanding that the sum realised was very 
much less than had been looked forward to, and 
that there was indeed a lamentable array of more 
than doubtful canvases, the solo will ever he 
inemorxble. For in the gallery were included 
mare than one Gaspar Poussin of the highest ex- 
cellence, a greatNiuolasFoussin, a Eulienssuch 
as is te be found only in Antwerp or in Madrid, 
two Claudes the hke of which have not appeared 
in an auction-room for half a century, and, to 
come to the English pictures, an exquisite 
Hogarth and a distinctly historical Stothord. 
We are delighted to record that more than one 
of the best of these treasures have been secured 
for the National Gallery. Mr. Burton bought 
a curious and interesting little work, attributed 
to Bellini, and which, it may be, it would be over- 
sanguine to ascribe to Oiorginne ; but bis best 
purchases — they were made through the agency 
of Mr. Agnew — were the Hogarth and the 
Htotbard, and of these two the Hogarth is in- 
comparably the most precious. The Hogarth, 
which was seen at Burlington House nine years 
ago, is a vivacious and delicately wrought por- 
trait of one of those ladies at the theatre whose 
personal charms have justiiiably caused them 
to be grafted into the ranks of too aristocracy. 
The lady was Miss Fenton ; she became Duchess 
of Bolton ; but when Hogarth painted her it 
was in the character of Polly Peachem in " The 
Beggara' Opera;" she "created" this part. 
Eight hundred guineas was the sum_paid for 
this scarcely surpossable example of Hogarth's 



art in portraiture. We believe that the Director 
of the National Oollery is fully sensible of the 
importance of making the representation of 
Hogarth in the national collection as complete 
and comprehensive as possible. In his por- 
traiture tlie National GoUery has been hitherto 
somewhat deficient. While the PitzwiUiam 
Museum at Cambridge enjoys the possessioii 
of two portraits by m>garui— persons of chu- 
acter, if not persons of attractivenees— 
the National Gallery has heretofore possessed 
only the famous little portrait of the artist 
himself. To this characteristic but by no 
means sufficing instance of bis art, and to 
the "Marriage k la Mode," which evidences 
his best gifts of invention, and to the " Sigis- 
munda," which gives proofs of his endov- 
mente in painting, there now comes te be added 
the delightful portrait of an English eighteentli- 
century actress. With regard to the Stolhard, 
doubtless it was very wise to have it, yet we 
must hesitate to say that it can add te Stot- 
bard's reputation. In colour it cannot be con- 
sidered a particularly notable achievement ; in 
design there is good reason to think that it 
owes something: to a contemporary master of 
imaginative design, William BlAke. Like much 
of Stothard'a work, it is incomplete and un- 
equal ; of course it is not without evidence of his 
occasional felicity of touch and of the gentle- 
ness and — dare we not say ?— the spontaneity of 
his humour. In a certain sense the picture nss 
always been famous. The conception of tie 
' ' Wife of Bath, ' ' merry and indulgent to othen 
as she must be lax herself, is unquestionsUy 
happy. 

Two or three great pictures which were not 
bought for the nation, and which, indeed, the 
nation did not absolutely require, deserve ti 
word of notice. But first something must be 
said of the great Gaspar Poassin. It has been 
acquired by the country at tlie cost of abont a 
couple of thousand pounds ; nor can we think 
that this sum is excessive, seeing that it pIsces 
the National Gallery in xweaession of an un- 
doubted master-work. It ia idle to sneer at 
the landscape of Poussin as heavy or artifidal. 
Had Poussin cared to study tto detail of nature 
with the eye of a naturalist, even the period at 
which he lived could hardly have prevented 
him from doing so ; but Poussin did not imi- 
teto nature, or in any way reproduce it. He 
made its forms and ite colours, so far as he 
chose to use them, the vehicle for the exprea- 
sion of a sentiment, but was above all things 
artistic. It may be that there is soniethiBg 
even ludicrous to our present conceptions in 
the figure of God Almighty sitting upon a snb- 
stantia! cloud in the highest heavens ; and per- 
haps Poussin himself no more believed in tbat 
miraculous appearance than might the educated 
artist of to-day. But the work retains digoity, 
beauty, the inexpressible charm of style ; indeed, 
it is one of the most notable pictures in the 
Leigh Court Collection. Of the three so-called 
Eubensea, only one was, to our minds, valuable, 
and perhaps, indeed, only one was by EubMS 
at all. The fine, the undeniable one, " The 
Holy Family," was bought in, we believe, at 
the price of about five thousand guineas. There 
can hardly exist a more extraordinary instance 
of the master's skill as a colourist, or of hia 
capacity (or the presentation of a huuiouity 
naturalwithoutgroaaness. Asforthe "Woman 
taken in Adultery," we do not believe it te be 
Rubens' at all, nor even Jordaens' ; and tho 
detailed account given in Smith's Catalogi'' 
I misonnee of tho rtiaracters that figure in it 
yet loaves us incredidous as to ite authenticity. 
The finest Claude was the Altieri picture, "Tbe 
Kacrifice to Apollo ; " started at 1 ,000 guineas, 
it fell eventually to the bid of o,800. " Of sU 
the fine pictures we have hod, wo have ucvcr 
bad such a picture of Claude's," said Mr. 
Woods in the rostrum, and, doubtless, with 
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complete aocnrocy. He migKt have added that ' 
it would h&ve been well for the owners of the 
Leigh Couit gallery if all the purchases made 
more than sixty years ago, when the oollecti»n 
WM formed, had been Rotated by 80 pure and 
K> Berere a taste. As it wae, an ugly Do- 
meuichino, which bad ooat the Miles family 
£10,000, was either sold or bought in for 700 
gidneas. But here we approach the less desir- 
sble, or the quite undesirable aad OTeirated, 
picturea, and of these we shall say nothing in 
oetaiL What were the connoisseurs of sixty 
yeani aso about, to imagine that the " Creator 
Muudi wt 
the "Virgi 
Tclasqoez? 



NOTES Off AST AND AROHAEOIOQY 
The Loan Exhibition of Scottish National 
Portraita, which has been organised by the 
Board of Hanufactures, with Mr. J. M. Gray as 
acting secretary, will be opened at Edinburgh 
to-d»y, July 5. 

TEffi art exhibition now open at Quildf ord is 
of more tiian merely local interest. The old 
masters are few and unimportant, if we ei 
a portrait by Zucchero of Elizabeth attended 

S' four cooncillora ; but there are some dozen 
orlands in the best presetration, and a special 
collectian of the beautiful crayon drawings of 
John Enssell (17-14-1806}, who was a. native of 
Guildford. Among them are two lent by the 
Queen, representing a bathing man and woman 
at Brighton, and a family portrait lent by Mr. 
Q. E. Jeans, which Kussell himself considered 
his masterpiece. 

As exhibition of the works of Thomas and 
Paul Saodby, natives of Nottingham, and 
both original members of the Boyu Academy. 
haa b«en organised in the Midland CountieB' 
Art Moseum at Nottingham Castle. The Cata- 
logue contains a sketch of the lives of (he two 
brothers, by Mr. G. H. Wallis, curator of the 



It ia said that some capitalists of Berlin have 
determined to establish a Japanese colony in a 
village constructed in the Japanese fashion, 
with a garden to each house. The oolonists, 
about forty in number, ore to be chosen so as to 
represent all the handicrafts in which the 
Japanese excel, and they am to work so as to 
be seen by those who wish to study their pro- 
cesses. It is also said that the German Govern- 
ment favours the scheme. 

The new number of the Arcliamlogical 
t/bifmoi contains the following papers: — "The 
Gallo-Boman Monuments of Beims," by Mr, 
Bunnell Lewis; "The Methods used by the 
Romans for extinguishing ConflagrationB," by 
the Eev. Joseph Hirst ; " Jewish feal found at 
Woodbridge," by Mr. C. W. King; "EomMi 
Pottery found at Worthing," by Mr. A. 
Pcnton ; " Roman Inscriptions discovered 
Britain in 1883," by Mr. W. Thompson Watkin ; 
"TheBatUeof Lewes, "by the Kev. W. R. W. 
Stephens ; and ' ' The Pfahlgrabon and Saalburg 
Camp in Germany, in relation to the Roman 
Wall and Camps in Northumberland," by 
Mr, James Hilton. 

Wb have received an early copy of the 
summer number of the Graphic, to be published 
on. July 14. The fuU-page picture by Mr. 
Marcus Stone is already, we think, familiar, or, 
if not, it soon will become so. The gem of the 
number is Mt. E. Caldecott's pictorial descrip- 
tion of " A Lover's Quarrel," which is none the 
less pleasing because it reminds us here and 
there of previous achievements of the artist's 
pencil. The illiistratioiis to the last story are 
also very good. 



OSB of our native art industries — Uie Derby- 
shire marble-work — will, it is to be hoped, gain 
frcub impetus and a right direction from an 
interesting exhibition at Matlock Bath now 
being held under the presidency of the Dukes of 
Devonshire and Rutlajid. The objects exhibited 
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iDrise many of great beauty and value lent 
Uie South Kensington Museum and by the 
nofaleoien and gentlemen of Derbyshire. Cabi- 
nets and caskets and tables inlaid with hard 
stones, marbles, and malachite; examples of 
Elorentine, Indian, and other mosaics ; and art 
work in metal, wood, and ivory constitute the 
larger part of the collection, but specimens ' 
toou cmd materials for turning and inlaying 
also exhibited. 

BoiiZ of the latest reliefs of Mr. Tinworth 
have attracted visitors to Messrs. Doulton's 
during the lost fortnight. One of them differs 
from the work by which he is best known hv 
being classical in subject and low in relief. It 
ia an illustration of Mr. Oosse's poem of "The 
Sons of Cydippe," and represents the moment 
when they fall down dead in answer to their 
mother's prayer for their happiness. It shows 
that the aridst has net left the more orthodox 
paths of sculpture for want of the perception of 
beauty ; but it also shows that his usual path is 
the most congenial to his artistic nature. His 
free and graphic treatment of scenes from 
wcrcd history ore what no one else can do, and 
the stamp of his individuality gives them an 
interest not to he gained by the most rigid ad- 
hmnce t« accepted canons of art. A large 
ptnel of" The Ijist Supper" is full of anima- 
tion, and in the figure of Judas Isoariot he has 
achieved a special triumph. This fine work 
tor the roredos of WaUham-le- Willows. 



Mdue. Bebnhabdt'b first appearance this year 
in London has been in "Fiidora," apiece and 
n part with which the public is already too 
familiar. "Pedora" is about as morbid as the 
"Maitre de Forges." To candour of treat- 
ment, frankness of expression, we, of course, ir 
no wise object. A love affair should be 
handled with directness, when handled at all. 
But in "Fedora," as in the '"Maitre de 
Foreea," the sentimeut is diseased, the passion 
mu^y. Still, M. S&rdou's latest successful 
drama hasa certain stage value. Itafforda ( 
actress of the genius of Mdme. Bernhardt the 
opportunities she loves; or, rather, a coc 
tration, in one play, of opportunities often 
scattered over many. And yet the opportuni- 
ties, it must be added, hudly include any 
which are quite of the best. The whole drama 
lives in an atmosphere from which beauty and 

Kthos are removed, how far! Mdme. Bem- 
rdt's power remains intact. Indeed, add- 
if possible, force, her delicacy abates not 
t. All the old effects, the old electrical 
effects, ore in the performance ; they are inten- 
sified rather than weakened. Mdme. Bern- 
hardt receives, on the whole, good support 
from M. Pierre Berton, who has now long boon 
esteemed one of the loading actors of the 
French stage — who holds a place hardly inferior 
to that filled twenty years back by his father. 
His method ^ains in breadth and largeness; and 
extensive as is his experience, he is not yet too 
old to have gained something by assooiatiDn 
vrith the great stage genius of the day. 
Mdme. Eenmardt, who was one of his earlier, 
has now come to be one of his later, comrades. 



burgh at the close of the last century. His 
" double life " was that of a housebreuer and 
of a man of honour, prebity, and affisction ; and 
he ended badly, for he was actually either h^ged 
for his mifldoeds — for the loss creditable portion 
of his " double life " — or, at the least, he met 
that other tragic fate which awaits him in the 

Slay. There is a groat deal of merit in the new 
rama, but it has Jtkewise defects of so marked a 
kind that they must be removed if the piece is to 
have a popuUr triumph. Too little happens, 
especially in the earlier acts ; and far too much 
is said, albeit what is said is said excellently. 
In a word, the play has both the qualities and 
the faults which bdong to so much of the sta^ 
writing of the true literary man. It needs, it 
seems, almost a separate education to realise 
that diologfue which would read very well in a 
novel may yet be not pointed enough, oi not 
sufficiently ch^ged with action, to be effective 
on the boards ; and that is just the education 
which Messrs. Stevenson and Henley appear at 
present to lack. Lacking this, it is nevcithe- 
lesB true that their work betrays a oer.ain 
theatrical or dramatic instinct which should 
one day serve tbem in good stead— nay, which 
may serve them in good stead even as soon as 
to-morrow if they will but address themselves 
to revise and abbreviate " Deacon Brodie." 
The play has humour of a quiet kind ; it 
has pathos of a simple kind ; it has some 
virtues of construction. What it wants chiefly 
careful pr unin g — the hurrying on of what 
story there is, the whipping up of thecharact«rs 
into more immediate and more continuous 
action. Brodie is a really dramatic character, 
and the sympathies of the authors are suffi- 
ciently wide to enable them to enter into his 
spirit. He was not all a hypocrite by any 
means, and they know it. He was apt only 
to weary of the kind of existence led con- 
tentedly enough by " the drow^ citiaon who 
calls himself my tellow-inan." He was a lover 
of adventure — a man who would live on excite- 
ment ; with a tnuch of Jack Bheppard in him, 
and a touch of Villon. That he esteems re- 
spectability and the approval of commonplace 
people but very slighuy may be deduced from 
the fact that he values regular and conven- 
tional conduct only when it is accompanied by 
personal convenience. If it does not save him 
from friction and worry, what, in the name of 
Heaven, is it worth F "Where is my hat?" 
asks Brodie, once, when in his character of 
deacon, not of robber, ho wishes to go out in a, 
hurry. But it is not forthcoming. "To be 
respectable," he ejaculates, thereupon, "and 
not to find one's hat — to be respectable, and not 
to find one's hat 1 " Clearly, respectability 
hod done littie for him if it had not eased bift 
The small part of Jean Watt, the Deacon's 
mistress, is conceived with as much originality 
and freedom. She is a young woman, very- 
fond of her children, and genuinely attached 
to the scapegrace ; and she manifests a 
humorous hesitation when the permanent posi- 
tion afforded by marriage is actually placed 
within her reach. Very fresh, too, is the portrait 
of the Procurator Fiscal — an elderly gentlen 



play by Mr. 
Honley^was 



"Dekcos Beodie"— the new 
Louis Stevenson and Mr. W. E. 
brought out at a mom ^ 
fully organised, at the Prmce's Theatre 
Weonesc^. Brodie, who was the dean of his 
guild, and net a deacon in the religious signifi- 
cation of the tenn, was well known in Edin- 



well, and wishes the 
they aro, yet has a hand 
in the profits of smuggling. The other ohar- 
acters are, perhaps, mevitabl;^ more oanven- 
tionaL The Deacon's father sits helpless in a 
choir upon wheels, and looks a reverend senior. 
The Deacon's sister is all that a respectable 
young woman should be, and all that she has 
been so often. Her lover, too, ia irreproachable, 
or may be reproached only because he is want- 
ing in interest. We can spare but a word or 
two for the actiuK, though on Wednesday it 
was generally excellent. Miss Lizzie Williams, 
as the Deacon's sister, presented a quaint get- 
up, but in her pleading with her brother an 
awkwardness and insufficiency of gesture were 
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apparent. Ifisa Miunie Bell was aaivo, and 
•veo aympathetio, aa Jean "Watt. But the better 
aoting waa that ol the mim. AH the robbers 
in the Deacon's gang were well represented. 
Ur, John Lfoclean, as the Procurator Fiscal, 
showed an engaging study ol characl«r, the 
Scottish accent — an accent doubtleas long 
familiar to him— being given with admirable 
effect. Ajid Mr. E. J. Uenloy, in the part of 
tiie Deacon, acted with ingenuity, with com- 
mand of various resource, and, best of all, with 
naturalness. A. deeper i-endering of the part 
Oould, of course, have been afforded by an 
actor like Mr. Henry Irving. We name him, 
because there is much in the part — in the oppor- 
tunities it presents and the character it eluci- 
dates — to suggest that the writers had Mr. 
Irving in view when they wrote their unequal 
and halting, but yet pungent and interesting. 



MUSIC. 

UERMAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN^ 
The production of " Tristan und Isolde " last 
Wednesday eTening was a most interesting and 
important event. The performance, though not 
quite equal to the Drury Lane one, was of 
excsptional merit, and certainly the best of the 
present season. Fraulein I^chmann, aa Isolde, 
was very fine ; it is difficult to single out any 
portion for special praise, for her octiug and 
singing werotbroughoutunifonnly good. Heir 
Qudehus, as the unfortunate Tristan, achieved 
a decided success — in fact, wo place his im- 
personation of Tristan far above that of Waltbcr 
in "Die Meisterainger ; " and his singing, 
especially at the close of the second act and in 
the trying third act, was most effective. Frau 
Lugar as Brsjigiine, Uerr Wicgand as Marks, 
and Herr Scheidomantel as Kurwenal deserve 
particular commendation. To Horr Eiohtcr is 
due not only thanks from us and from the 
pubhc for bu able conducting, but especially 
from the principal vocalists ; for, after all, much 
of their success is owing to his watchful eye 
and careful and intelligent beat. 

We spoke at some length about ' ' Tristan mtd 
Isolde when it was produced at Drury Lane 
in 1882. We are still of the same, or, perhaps 
we might say, better, mind. A third hearing 
of the work only strengthens our first impres- 
sioua. The growing interest in Wagner's music, 
the crowded house last Wednesday, the rapt 
stillness during the performance, the applause 
and recalls at the end of each act, ail point to 
the fact that Wagner's creations are being 
judged fairly, fully, and, we may add, favour- 
ably. Writers and critica may praise or blame 
them; the musical pubbc listens now to the 
one, now to the other, but, in the long run, 
forms its own opinion. The death of Kichard 
Wa^er last year ia a distinct gain to art and 
to his own cause. We may have lost one or 
more fine works, but his race, being run, can 
be accurately measured, and his theoncs j udged, 
not to say justified, by his now eompletod art 
work. J. S. SuEDLocK. 
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MUSIC NOTEH. 
JSix. MoxcuuE D. CoxwAY dobvered the second 
lecture for thu London branch of the United 
Eichard Wapner Society last Tuesday after- 
noon, at the house of the president (the Earl 
of Djsart). His subject was "Wagner and 
Supematuralism in AJt." "All high art," 
the lecturer told us, "is in a sense super- 
natural. It is creative ; it works in the 
realm of imagination the miracles which can- 
not be wrought in nature." Mr. Conway 
thoroughly behoves in the " sacred sister- 
hood of the arts," and so his eatimste of 
Wagner's works is naturally a very high one. 
His account of "The Flying Dutdunan," with 
a notice of the troe tale which gave rise to the 



myth, and his descriptions of " Tannhauser," 
"Iiohen^Tin," and uie later music-dramas, 
were aa mtercsting as they were eloquent. He 
found fault with the subjeotg of the later dramas 
on the ground that th^ are too tragicoL 
"Nature," he said, "is full of tragedies, but for 
that reason art ought not to be. Art ia therem 
supernatural, that it is able to make up for 
the failures and imperfections of nature." 
Mr. Conway, while extolling — and rightly — 
Wagner's genius, seemed to imply that the 
German reformer was the first to thoroughly 
understand the true nature of music and ita 
relation to the other arts. At present that is 
the opinion of a minority ; and therefore the 
lecturer's references to the music of Beethoven 
aa a "prelude," and to the "Choral Sym- 
phony "merely as a" Piagahviai'~ " " " 
calculated to harden the enemi< 
faith," and are not likely to to 
cause those who stUl doubt . _ _ _ 

beUeving. Let us extol the present, if we wish, 
but not at the expense of the past. The next 
lecture, on "Lohengrin" ana "Tristan und 
Isolde," will bo delivered by Mr. Dowdcswell 
on July 7. 

The Browning Society gave its third annual 
entertainment at University College on Friday 
evening, June 27. The first part of the pro- 
gramme was devoted to recitations, the second 
to music. First came a Quintett, " Dct Bhehcbe 
Zwiat " (" The Matrimonial Quarrel "), for 
Piano and Strings. This curious piece of musio 
Qposed by the once celebrated AbM 
the teacher of Weber and Meyerbeer, 
ae was a great writer of programme-music, 
and has left us, among other pieces, musical 
pictures of the drowning of DiJie Leopold ii 
a storm and of the Loat Judgment. If wi 
may judge from the harmonious .and simpk 
character of the music played last Friday, the 
matrimonial quarrels of the eighteenth century 

T not very serious matters. The Quintett 

performed by Mdme. Dunbor-Perkina and 
Uisses Chaplin, E. uid B. Harraden, and 
Catchpolo. Then came songs, all from Hobert 
Browning's works — some, if not all, expreaaly 
composed for the occasion. We would mention 
as the most interesting "Wilt thou change 
too," composed and well sung by Miss Ethel 
Harraden ; " The year's at the spring," from 
" Pippa Passes," t^ Miss Cecile Hartog, sunj 
by Miss Kate Minn ; and the " Boy am 
Angel," composed by Mr. Edwin Bending for 
five voices. Though, as a whole, this lost 
disappointed us, portions of it 
very effective. The programme included 
Mr. Stanford's "Cavalier Tunes," which were 
performed last year. 

Mb. Chables HallS gave his seventh con- 
cert on Friday afternoon, June 27. The pro- 
gramme commenced with Hunund's Quintett 
m E flat minor fop. 87) for Piano and Strings. 
This work, which la pleasing and brilliant, was 
admirably performed by Mr. Hollfi, Mdme. 
Neruda, Herr Eioa, Herr Btraus, and M. 
Lasserre. Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonata in 
A (op. 101) and Schumann's Sonata in A minor 
for Piano and Violin hod full justice done to 
them by Mr. Holld and Mdme. Neruda. Then 
followed a Septett in E flat (op. r.j) for Piano 
and Strings (including contiaboss), and also a 
trumpet. It was ployed by the above-named 
artists with the addition of Herr Neuwerth 
(double bass) and Mr. Jaeger (trumpet). There 
is a good deal of spirit and dash about this com- 
position; but the subject-matter is unimportant, 
not to sav trivial, and the trumpet does not 
blend well with the other instrumenta. Mr. 
Hall£ deserves praise for his vigorous attempts 
this season to introduce novelties, but we 
cannot count this one among those which 
worthy of a second hearing. The eighth, 
and last, ooncnt next iteek hoe " first time " 
to no less than three of the items. 
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LITERATURE. 

Ancient Religion and Modem Thottght. By 
William Samuel Lillf. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 
This is an interestij^; and sn^estiTe book, 
well written, bearing everywhere the marks of 
careful study and exteiiBiTe reading, foil of 
apt qnotations, acute and often brilliant criti- 
cisms. It b genial, Inoid, and not seldom 
vivid in style, generous in tone, catholic in 
spirit (in a sense better than the eccleai- 
astical^ thoughtful in matter, yet never so 
burdened with thought as to be hard eitht 
to read or to nuderstand. It is manifestly 
the work of a man who, while frankly 
(easing an honotuable disoipleship, 
been so stimulated by his master as to do his 
own thinking. The book shows everywhere 
the strength and sincerity of the author' 
convictions, and he discusses his problems 
with all the freshness and vigour of one who 
hoe thought himself into a position which he 
fe«ls to be a centre of rest and light. It is 
refreshing as well as instructive to see a mind 
like 3fr. Lilly's in the hands of an ancient 
faith, and to watch him at work from this 
" coign of vantage " on the problems of the 
Bge. His solutions may not satisfy ; but, at 
least, to meet a mind at once so genial and 
so well convinced is to be made to respect 
sincere and complete conviction. 

The book is fragmentary, though, perhaps, 
all the more serviceable on that account. It 
con-iists of five essays— diesertations on related 
subjects, not discussions so related as to be 
parts o( a progressive whole. They are of 
very unequal worth. The first and second 
essays have considerable literary merit, and 
the general reader who wishes to know some- 
thing of writers so dissimilar as Schopenhauer 
and J. H. yewm^in will here have on 
opportunity of agreeably gratifying his mind. 
The third essay is in every respect the least 
ratisbctoiy in the book ; the fourth and fifth 
sre the most striking and suggestive, and 
may, indeed, be reckoned as real contributions 
to the questions they discuss. 

Mr. Lilly describes "Uodem Thought" as 
" an essentially negative movement — its ulti- 
mate message to mttnkind the philosophy of 
Bchopenhauer and his school" (p. 1). Now 
this statement seems to me to express an 
entirely erroneons judgment both of " Modern 
Thought " and of Schopenhauer's relation to 
it. That thought is essentially positive, only 
accidentally negative. The old empiricism 
vu sceptical, and consistently so. It 
developed the theory from which it started, 
u to the sensuous origin of knowledge, into 
a denial, on the one hand, of the reality of 
the d pri'ort elements in thought, and, on the 
other, into a doubt as to the validity, and so 
u to the truth or reality, of transcendental 
beliefs. And «o it was nothing if not critical 



and sceptical. Hut our newest empiricism — 
thanks, in great part, to the recent scientific 
doctrines which have raised in a new form 
our oldest philosophical questions — has become 
really, though perhaps inconsistontly, con- 
structive, a real attempt to conceive the 
efficient cause of all phenomena, the actual 
genesis of life and mind, of religion and 
society. Now, for an apologist to conceive 
this as " an essentially negative movement " 
is to misconceive it, and so to disqualify him- 
self for being heard hy the people he is most 
anxious to address. And the same reason 
prevents us regarding as " its ultimate mes- 
sage to mankind the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer and his school." What I hold to be 
the really distinctive elements in " Kodem 
Thought " are historically later than Schopen- 
hauer. He and von Hartmann are thinkers 
very characteristic of our century, but they 
are not its choraoteriatic thinkers, and have 
certainly no claim to be considered the repre- 
sentatives even of the negative thought o^ our 
age. Indeed, in both philosophers there are 
principles and positions the Theist ought to 
recognise as welcome anxiliaries in his con- 
flict against Materialism, while their recogni- 
tion, even though it be not altogether sincere, 
of Uie evils that make life not worth living 
is reoUy more friendly to the cause of the 
Christian apologist than the emasculating 
optimism which, by making this the best 
of alt possible worlds, leaves no room or 
need for a remedial religion. Pessimism 
viewed in relation to modem thought, is less 
a logical development than, to borrow a 
Darwinian term, a "sport." It is, indeed, 
BO connected with the Idealism of Kant and 
Hegel as to be inexplicable without them, 
though as an irregular or abnormal oflahoot ; 
but, aa Mr. Lilly seee, though without allow- 
ing it to modify his position as it ought, its 
re^ or material antecedent is ancient and 
Eastern, while only its occanonal antecedent 
is modem and Western. Now, this being so, to 
make Schopenhauer and his school deliver the 
"ultimate mess^e" of "Modem Thought" 
to mankind is at once to place them in a 
position of fictitious importance, and to 
neglect the tide the Christian Theist has most 
need to stem — the speculative and constructive 
movement which seeks to explain witiiout 
God at once the becoming of the universe and 
the history of man. To deal with a mere 
"sport" as if it were the whole or highest 
organism of " Modem Thought " is, it seems 
to me, to fail to grasp our living problems at 
the point of deepest significance. 

In the Preface, which sums up the argu- 
ment of the book, in the first essay, which 
deals with Schopenhauer and his system as 
"the latest word of Western speculative 
thought " (p. 37), and in the second essay, 
which deals with J. H. Newman as repre- 
senting "the clfum of ancient religion," there 
are many things that invite both praise and 
criticism. For example, Mr. Lilly represents 
Mr. Spencer as but saying, " in tjie language 
of physical science, what the Teutonic thinker 
[Hegel] hod said in the language of meta- 
physica (p. xi.). But no difference could 
be more radical or substantial. There is a 
formal msomblance, both systems are develop- 
mental and alike encyclopaedic in their range ; 
but the difference is material, the known 
ultimate of ultimates is to the one matter 



and force, but to the other thought and spirit. 
He describes " the Catholic doctrine " as carry- 
ing " in its forefront the recognition of Qod, luit 
as a Unit without difierentiatioo, but as a Unity, 
including eternal distinctions in Itself." Thu 
is Hegelian as well as Catholic, exactiy re- 
producing the terms in which Hegel desoribea 
his Absolute. The account of what mix 
author calls " Sobopenhauerism " may be 
passed over without further remark, bat I 
must specially dissent from the deMriptiMi 
given of the Critique of Pure Reaton (pp. 
39-43). I cannot allow that even taken by 
itself— and not only did Eant not mean that 
it should be so taken, but if so taken it 
cannot even be understood — " it iseuea in 
Nihilism, or, in Heine's phrase, puts a knife 
to the throat of Theism." £atit mon tiua 
any other modem thinker made oonstmotiTe 
work in philosophy possible. Without aome 
of the principles he supplied, and supplied in 
the mEdigned Critique, some of the foremoit 
Catholic apologists, German and English, 
wonld have been as good as silent; e-j/., 
Cardinal Newman and the lat« Dr. Wud 
would have been deprived of some of their 
subtlest and most familiar arguments. Eaaf a 
treatment of the theistic proofs, ontologioal, 
cosmological, and physico-theologioal, is one 
thing ; the scientific value of the Critiqtu 
another ; and its soientiflo value must be 
measured by the importanoe and validity of 
the constmctive principles it oontcuns. And 
tbeir worth cannot he better indioated than 
by saying that the return to Kant has con- 
tnbuted more than any single cause to the 
success of our recent transcendental oriticiKm, 
and BO to the very remarkable change whioh 
the last ten years have witnessed in the tone 
and attitude of Materialism. Its qweoh is 
more modest and less confident than it nsed 
to be, and this lately because men have 
fallen back on the transcendental piinoiplee 
of the Critique, and discovered Ukeir oon- 
stmctive significance. Mr. Lilly ought to 
leave it to less carefnl students to speak as 
if the issue of the Oblique was a Philosophy 
of the Unknowable. 

Passbg over the essay on Cardinal Newman, 
we oome to the one on "Beligions and 
Religion." We are sorry this chapter was 
written. It is not only iaiet and inadequate, 
but strangely without the historical sense, the 
insight to perceive the real heart and meaning 
of a religion, and the imagination to represent 
it in a living and concrete form. There is too 
much attempted to allow anything of im- 
portance to be done. Just take the presenta- 
tion of what is called Hinduism. There is 
no attempt made to distinguish the pre- and 
the ^Mt-Buddhistio periods, to analyse the 
elements of the religion at any one point, or 
to exhibit it in relation to the people and 
their history. As illustrative of the Tedio 
Age there is given from the Big Veda hymn 
129, book X. Of the period of tmuition, 
when the Yedio was passing into the 
Brahmanical age, nothing could have been 
more significant, but nothing could be lest 
characteristic ol the living Yedio religion, 
with its frank and spontaneous Naturalism. 
The Veda is, as Mr. Lilly says, the true 
key to the interpretation of the Avesta ; but 
it is also the interpreter of the Brah&ianM 
and Brahmanism. To be so it must be his- 
torically and analytically studied; md^ihea 
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ve sfiEtU see ^ow the same Hataralism, 
otbicaUy transformed, becomes the religion ot 
Z(«Daster, but, motapbysically conatrucd and 
aaceidotally developed, becomes the religion 
ol the Brahmana. The lihagaeat-Oili, too, 
becomes intelligible an J signiflGLint only 
when studied in relation to the previous 
specoLitiTe aud rcligioua development?, ns 
the literary symbol o£ tho new thought, the 
new combinations ot belief, philosophy, and 
epio legend, by which Brahm^nism wds able 
In India to overcome Buddhism. The 
modem religion of India is Hinduism, the 
ancient is not; and the philosophic student 
of reli^ons ought to have aa his epeeial work 
Bft to present their history as to make it a 
philosophy, an exhibition of the difierenees 
produced l^ development, and nn explanation 
« their causes. The same applies to each 
rf our author's sketches. For example, 
the point which he emphasises in rela- 
tion to Islam is Sniism ; but he does not 
note how much race and older historical 
beUefa had to do with it. It grew mainly 
on Persian soil, and largely represents 
the victory of the richer Aryan over the 
simpler Semitic spirit. (By- the- way, why 
does Ur. Lilly write U. de Kremer? So 
good a Gterman will hardly care to be Frenchi- 
fied.) 

The two later essays represent Mr. Lilly 
at Ma happiest and best. He is an earnest aa 
well aa a genial thinker, and he here says 
many true things, and says them well. It is 
a pleasure to meet a man at once so subtle 
and ao brilliant, so convinced and so kindly ; 
and, though in these later essays he may not 
convince, he always stimulates and pleases. 
The book is a good book were it only by 
virtue of the goodness that is in it; and 
though this notice has been mainly critical, 
it has been criticism meant in nu ^vay to 
detract from the many fine spiritual and 
philosophical (jualitie^ apparent in this work. 
Our standpoints in some fundamental respects 
differ, thongh also in some agree ; his f.ilth 
in a church may seem to mo only a subtle 
form of disbelief in religion ; and, as a con- 
sequence, with less faith in any ecolcsia.itical 
system, I may have more faith in the reason 
of man as never far from tho kingdom of 
God. And so I believe that, in the in- 
terests ot this kingdom, all high human 
thought has every where worked ; but it has 
never worked more zealously, though perhaps 
more nnconscioualy, than it is now doing 
under the form men lore (o characterise as 
"Modem Thought." A. M. Faiebiirn, 



Studm M £ow and Jligk Gftrmaii Literature. 

By M. W. MoCallum. (Kegon Paul, 

Trench, ft Co.) 
Ko title leas general than this ^vould have 
fitly described Mr. McCallum's comprehensive 
but miaoellaneous volume. The connexion 
between Fritz Heuter and " Anglo-Saxon 
Jocoseria " might have puzzled the ordinary 
reader, had not the author in a happy hour 
bethought him that both were the creation of 
" Low German " stocks ; and the second part 
of hia title throwa an equally acceptable light 
upon the otherwise obscure relation between 
Solomon, Klopatook, mediaeval romance, 
Hans Sachs, and TJirich von Lichtenstain. 
We may say at once that these studies, though 



slight and popular in form, are evidently 
based upon much wider knowledge than they 
directly display, and that they are excellently 
fitted for bringing to the English reader some 
of the many results of German labour which it 
is desirable be should know, but which he 
showslittleinclinalionloBSjk. Mr. McCallum 
makes a prefatory admisnoa of his indebted- 
ness in this respect ; and at many pages ot 
his book old Gerui.mi^ts will recall more 
guttural expositions of the same ideas, and 
have fleeting visions of tho familiar baro- 
walted Siirsaai and the rows of recording 
pens. For this the English reader ought to 
be grateful, and the old Germamst will cer- 
tainly not repine. 

We cannot, of course, pretend in a brief 
review to follow Mr. McCallum through more 
than a part of his extensive excursion. Tlie 
third essay sketches very lucidly tho various 
mediaeval transformations of King Solomon. 
It is well known how the dramatic story of 
Solomon and the Qaeen of Sheba became the 
gathering-point ot a host of legends, Tal- 
mudic, Arabian, Slavonic, German ; how the 
inquisitive Queen was replaced by King 
Hiram, by the demon Prince Ashmedai, by 
Saturn, whose long wanderings to and fro 
upon the earth had suggested many problems 
too hard for a leaden brain — finally, by the 
famous German boor, Markolf, thickset, mis- 
shapen, ill-mannered, ill-clothed, with broad, 
red, wrinkled brow, snub-nose, and bleared 
eyes, who comes, in the company of a wife 
scarcely more hoffithig than himself, to set his 
sturdy wit against the King's god-given wia- 
dom, and preach the faith ot the eons ef the 
soil, that the body is at least as good as the 
soul, and that the beginning if not the end 
of understanding is a proper regard for the 
Btomach. In the Spielmaun's Epic of Solomon 
and Horolf, on the other hand, Morolt is not an 
antagonist, bat a brother and ally ; and the 
wise King, hia wifdora attenuated into the 
noble unreajon of chivalry, spends his strength 
in pursuit of hii still faithless, still forgiven, 
Manon of ii wife, who is finally subdued by 
tho more subtle devices of Markolf. Lie- 
bfecht has connected the story of Morolf's 
wanderings in disguise in search of the 
erring Salme with an Indian story in Mapes' 
De Nwjig Curialiiim, whore another Christian 
husband recovers his wife by the aid of 
similar manoeuvres, Mr. McCallum might 
have noticed the curious analogy between 
Markolf and the mediaeval Aesop. In Eng- 
land the Markolf stories have left almost no 
literary trace, in spite of the numerous edi- 
tions ia Latin as well as High and Low 
German which appeared abroad throughout 
the sixteenth ceutnry, and in spito of the 
vogue obtained here by far inferior German 
tales of tho same class, like Ulenapiegel, 
Friar Bush, Fortunatus, and the Kalenbergcr. 
The comical episode of the abortive attempt 
to hanf^ Markolf is, however, paralleled by a 
somewhat similar incident in TJlenspiegel — 
told again of "a mery fclow in hygh Al- 
maine " in the Iferry Tales and Quick An»wers 
(89). Markolt bops as a last boon to be 
allowed to choose the tree ; Solomon agrees, 
and Markolf is led ofE into the woods. To 
every tree which ia proposed he discovers, 
however, excellent objectiona ; and after his 
guards have led him all through Palestine 
and Arabia, they are forced to return with 



the report that they had been unable to find 
any tree, though it were a cedar of Lebanon 
or an olive of Olivetum, on which MaAolf 
wished to be hanged. Mr. McCallum calls 
his study, " Solomon in Europe." He has not 
touched, however, the curious legends which 
gathered round his relation to tho royal pro- 
genitor of the base-bom Markolf, the Queen 
of Sheba herself; how the lair sibyl, whose 
only defect is her goose-feet, which like other 
goose-tooted elves she is most anxious to con- 
ceal, comes to Solomon's castle, but, finding 
that the drawbridge is made of timber from 
which the true Cross ia one day to be cut, 
piously refused to tread on it, andis rewarded 
by becoming entirely human. 

The essay on tho "Minnclied" gives a plea- 
sant summary of the history of German lyric 
poetry from the " Kiiremberger " to " Franen- 
lob " and " TannhSuser." The verse tranaU- 
tions, which are freely interspersed, are 
decidedly good, and as literal as a rhyme-for- 
rhyme rendering ot highly complex rhythms 
can be. The " Minnelieder" are certwnlynot 
to be recommended to a translator who dedree 
a sinecure. Even Mr. McCallum, skilful as 
he is, sometimes dilutes the lucid aimpUcity 
of his original with needless verbiage, or 
borrows phrases which suggest the artificial 
style of the eighteenth, or the precious style 
of the nineteenth, to render the nalwW ot the 
thirteenth century. Heinrioh von Veldeke, 
monraing the approach of winter, says quite 
simply : " Tint din kleinen vogellin Ir sanges 
sint geaweiget ? " Mr. MoCulum prefers to 
tell how " the anthems fall and die, which the 
little birds were pealing." Walther says 
charmingly of these same birds in spring-time, 
that they are singing " in ir besten wise di« 
sic kuunen ; " and probably neither poet nor 
birda would have quite underatood Mr. 
McCallum when he speaks, instead, ot "their 
sweetest and their subtlest chorus." The ver- 
sion of H. von Morungo's fine "Aubade," 
" Do tagte ez," is in parts a brilliant succcsa. 
In general Mr. McCallum, like moat modem 
translators, renders elegance more adequately 
than energy. Here is the openii^ ot the 
equally fine though more elaborate " Anbade " 
of "Wolfram : — 
" Sine klawca 

durii die wolken sint geelsgen, 

er sttgeC ftf mit gtOzeT kratt, 

ich sih in griwen 

tiigelich als er wil tiigeu, 

Mr. McCallum is a little less abrupt, lees 
sublime, and less Pindaric : 



And rends the clouds with dawa of flame. 
I see the gray light 
Broaden oat." 

Ulrieh von Lichtenstein, the subject ot the 
next study, ia one of those eccentric figures 
who are continually attracting attention with- 
out retaining it. Every few years some 
enterprising man of letters, stumbling upon 
hia lite unawares, is struck by its capabilities 
for picturesque treatment ; and, at first fiighti 
what can be more picturesque than his event- 
ful courtship of Agnes ot Mcran (plauaibl 



uppoaed to be his anonymous jjrincess, 



though 



Mr. McCallum does not mention it), and his 
solemn progress, diagoieed as Venus, from 
Italy to Bohemia, doing battle with allcomers 
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b^ the vay in the name (tf Lore, and begin- 
ung irith an orthodox sea- birth on the 
Adriatic Btrand? But these eccentricitieB 
rapidly loso their piqnaDcy, and, when they 
are gone, it most be allowed that little 
nrnainB. Profound aincerity can procure pardon 
lor a good deal of extravagance ; but Heir 
Ulrich was not profoundly sincere ; he had 
not even the qualities of his defects ; his 
eoDspicnouB absence of common-sen bo was nit 
atoned for by any depth of poetry. Desperate 
and indefatigable enemy of the prosaic world 
as he was, in a sense he belonged to it. This 
and the remaining two "Studies" are the 
slightest in the book. The first ot these 
gires a pleasant sketch of Hans Sachs and 
a lucid account of the Ucistergesang. It 
would seem that Hans Sachs is the only 
purely literary figure in the German literature 
of the century whom it is safe to offer to 
the £nglish reader. We are taken with his 
■imple geniality, and have a sneaking adir ' 
taon for the methodic industry which 
protees to think inadmissible in a poet ; and 
then the figure of the " dear master," as he 
writes in a sonny comer of his workshop, the 
cobbler's apron put off and the white Sabbath 
■mock put on, with old Nuremberg in the 
background, all gables and onels and pinnacles, 
makes such an irresistible picture ! Sut it is 
time we learnt a little more than this old 
lesson. "When will someone ictroduce us 
to Humer (the biting anti-Lutheran satirist) 
and Tischart (the Kabelais ot Germany) and 
the Bollenhsgens and Wickram ? 

One philological point— Ur. HcCallum is 
not quite consistent in his IfiddleHigh- 
Oerman proper names. He writes "Iflthart," 
for instance, "Niethart." It the w is meant 
merely to represent the sound of i, and not 
to be its New -High -Germ an equivalent, 
why does he, on the one hand, modernise 
"Hflsen" ("Hansen"), and, on the other, 
retain the 1 in "Nifel"? If, again, the 
M is meant as the New-High-Qerman equiva- 
lent of (, the word is simply a blunder; I 
regularly becomes «', so that the modem form 
ia " Nddhart." C. H. Heefosd. 



differ from hira, bat it is obviously icpossible I gatherings. We wilt not oalL Id question a 
to settle such a question. The clippings j single word he says, but should be pleased to 
which he gives us from the decrees of councils I know if tlicre be any authority for his surmises. 



NineUm Centurwt of Drink in England : a 
ffiatory. By Richard Valpy French. 
(Longmans.) 
Dm- Fbxkch has made an interesting, but by 
no means accurate, compilatioii. As a scries 
of extracts relating to strong drinks, drinfeiag 
eostoou, and drink legislation it is not with- 
out value; hut why has he called it "a 
History"? It has little more claiia to that 
title than Buckle's Commonplace Booh» or 
Southey's Omniana have, except that the 
Ws are roughly arranged in the order of 
their datee. Dr. French is a zealous advocate 
d( temperance; and, so far as we can see from 
the book before us, he ia happily free from that 
Utter and sarcastic temper which has in some 
tempentncc advocates gone very far to destroy 
the influence which their rational arguments 
ntn calculated to have on thinking people. 

The latter part of the hook, which gives an 
Mcount of the legislation as to the drink traffic 
ia this country for the last century and a-half , 
Ts can conscientiously commend ; but of the 
earlier part there is little we can say that 
>■ favourable. Dr. French thinks that we 
tare been s nice ot sots from the first. We 



prove to us that drunkenness was a habit 
which hnd become sufHciontly common 
dangerous to be the subject of eccbsiastical 
legiwlntion, but they do not prove the extent 
of tho miilady. This it would be impossible 
to do, for no statistical returns were ever made. 
"We arc of opinion that drinking had not in 
tho Ifiddle Ages reached anything like the 
disgusting extreme at which we find it in the 
latter part of the seventeenth and the whole 
of the eighteenth centuries. Chaucer, it will 
be conceded, was an accurate painter of con- 
temporary manners. With the one exception 
of Shakspere, no Englishman has surpassed 
him. Many of the characters in Tki Canter- 
iur^ TWei get drunk, and misfortunes happen 
to them in consequence, but nothing is ever 
said to indicate that the poet had any sym- 
pathy with this gross form of vice. The same 
may be stated of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists. It is not until we reach the reign of 
Charles II. that we find writers of repute 
speaking of excess in drink as if it were 
no frailty, but rather a virtue. This dis- 
torted view of things continued getting worse 
and worse until the days of our graad- 
ftithers. All eighteenth- century literature ii 
full of it. There was a print once so populai 
that it was found on the walls of cottage.'!, ai 
well as in bar parlours, which represented 
two compartments. In each whs a man 
sitting. The first was labelled " A jolly 
good fellow;" he had a tankard ot foaming 
beer beside him. The other had for insorip. 
Hon " A muckworm," and represented a thm 
and caroworu man making entries in a ledger. 
The inference to bo drawn, of course, was 
that the man who cast up his accounts 
infinitely interior in the social scale to the 
boon companion who stupefied himself with 
beer. We imagine this was the common 
feeling of the time, and that it continued 
in many classes down to the beginning of 
the present reign. Wo ourselves knew a 
farmer who had broken his ribs twice and 
three times by falling off horseback 
when returning drunk from market. These 
accidents did not by any means represent 
all the dangers which dnnk had brought 
upon him. They were only the more eerious 
of his catastrophes. His son had nearly as 
many tragic adventures as himself. When 
the tide turnci.1 it is not, perhaps, possible 
to state with accuracy. The Excise returns 
will not famish us with the exact truth 
until they have been examined by some- 
one who has competent statistical knowled;^, 
and who is able to examine them entirely 
without prejudice. We speak without accu- 
rate information, but are inclined to maintain 
in the present state ot the evidence that from 
the accession of Charles II. untd aboat tho 
year 1830 things were getting worse and 
worse, and that since then there has been a 
yearly improvement. 

We believe that Dr. French has been sin- 
cerely anxious that his collections should he 
of value to the cause of morality. It is, 
therefore, much to be regretted that he has 
taken so little pains to sift his facts, and has 
been so reckless in some of his surmises. On 
p. 81 we havo an account of SeotaUs, written 
as if the author had assisted at one of these 



The Bishop of Chester, who is certainly as great 
an authorit)' as exists on cufctomi of tills kind, 
speaks oE it as u " most burdensome local 
custom," and tolls us that the nature of the 
exaction "is very obscure." Wedonotthiuk 
that Dr. French has made discoveries unknown 
to Bishop Stubbs, and it he has not done bo 
it would have beea hi better had ho been 
more reticent. Dr. French seems to be of 
opinion that the church ale was evldom or 
never held in the church. The ohureh-hoase 
was certainly the place where these parochial 
drinkings most commonly took place, but wo 
think they were sometimes held within the 
sacred building itself. In Jones's " Account 
ot the Ancient Constitution, Discipline, and 
Usages of tho Cathedral Chnroh of Exeter," 
published in the Arehaeologia, vol. xviii., we 
find that public banquetting and drinking In 
tho church, and especiidly in tho cheir, was 
forbidden. We do not imagine that a regula- 
tion of this sort would have been made had it 
not been found needful. Au interesting pas- 
sage from llie Anatomit of Abate* by Philip 
Stubbos, thiit "most rigid Calviniat and 
bitter enemy to Popery," as Anthoay Wood 
calls him, is quoted by Dr. French. We 
thiuk he must have acquired it in its present 
extracted form not from the origiaal or a 
complete reprint. Several lines ore omitted 
from the text, without dots to show tlkat 
there is something wanting. The copy we 
have compared it with is that edited by the 
late W. B. TumbuU in 1866. We think 
also tb^t some ot Dr. French's many notes 
must have got mixed. On p. 87 he seems 
to be speaking of tho thirteenth century, 
and tells us the names of sundry popular 
drinks, such as Bishop, Cardinal, Pope, and 
Lawn Sleeves. We cannot positively assert 
that no drink was known by the name of 
" lawn sleoves " in the Middle Ages, but it is 
extremely unlikely. Dr. French would have 
conferred a favour on students it he had 
given a catalogue of the various names by 
which strong drinks were known, and tiie tewss 
where there were the most noted breweriea. 
Chauoer, disoonrBing on hie cook, says, 
" Wcl condfl he knows a draught of Ijondou aJe.*' 
Sir Roger Lestrange speaks of a man who 

' ' Glap'd tor nought but Darbj-Ale." 
And Thomas Ward, in the scurrilous hook 
known as England's Re/drmiftion, telU ns that 
" a Welsh divine 
Blest Weobly ale instead oE wine." 
Quotations ot this kind might be largely 
multiplied. A strange error of translation 
occurs on p. 82. It relates te the year 1213. 
We are teld that " it was proclaimed to the 
viseounts, foresters, and others " that they were 
not to hold scotalei. Sheriff is evidenUy the 
officer that is meant. The first Englishman 
who bore the title of viscount was John Beau- 
mont, whose patent is dated February 12, 
J140. Ebwabd Peacock. 



Measured Slept. By Ernest Kadfoid. (T. 

Fisher "Unwin.) 
Tnis ia in great part a reprint of each of ISx, 
Kadford's original versea and tauiiktwis u 
were issued about two years aiiice by iBother 
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pnbluher. Ituby no means to the peeriah 
and ill-condition6d critioism of what Mr. Ead- 
lord entitles "a heavy review" that we 
attribute the limited cirenlation which hia 
earlier issue enjoyed. Poetry makes its way 
bat gradoaUy, and Mr. Badford's was too 
artistic and too delicate — we may even add 
too slight — to take anyone by storm. But 
his original veraes were in fact, as well as in 
name, "original," They were, like Heine's 
own, unfettered and bright ; and hia transla- 
tions from the most un-Oerman of Germans 
retained what most translations lack — the 
spirit of the master. "We are therefore glad 
to see these things reprinted — ^Mr. Radford's 
Tersea and hie rendering of Seine's — and we 
are nnfeignedly pleased with many of the 
additions he has made to the bulk of what 
had appeared aforetime. 

Ur. Kadtord allows himself now and then 
to be satisfied with a somewhat trivial 
hnmour; but it an exercise in versifica- 
tioa — say, in the triolet — is conducted 
vith success, it is the modern taste to he 
contented with bat thin and slender jest- 
ing. The writer under notice has done 
enongb to satisfy the contemporary require- 
ment; and in other and more important 
respects we venture to affirm that he has done 
a good deal more. He has imported into his 
deeper verse the beauty of a half-regretful 
subtlety and the interest of a real penetration. 
He can think with fineness, and record his 
thought with point. The mere poetaster of 
the day, who, beoause he has written with 
applause at collie, considers he is bound to 
write with success in London, would never, 
we tiow, be capable of the following : — 
" For one who long a worldly gain, 
In worldly Biiths has Mugbt, 

U» anglit of better worth remain, 
Save, persdvoitare, caught 

On oobmbe in the brain. 
Some fragment of untainted thought F " 
W* take that to be a quite admirable descrip- 
tion of the condition of a natnre spoilt and 
frittered by that individual failure which 
gets tiie name of social success; and Mr. 
Badfbrd has music in him as well as meaning, 
as witness the lines we append, which 
record, too, ver^ forcibly, the familiar com- 
plication is which three characters have a 
part — a lover, and the woman he did not 
marry, and the man who married her. 

" He mnnnnred, ' Love tat ever ! ' 
And she whispered, 'And a day; ' 
And I, whose [Mdn ends nevor, 

Baw her stand In her bride's array. 
And knew that her lova was for ever. 
And his false love far a day." 
The poet who sings thus has a great apprecia- 
tion of constancy, bat intensity has also its 
charm lor him. "Witness the dramatic ex- 
pression td a refined Bohemianism which 
one discovers in the vivacious verses called 
" In Chambers," in which it is refreshing to 
observe that the ladies his soul loves are 
Gonsdous of no temporary restraints upon the 
exhibition of their emotions. 
" So jou needn't Bit there, with your world -wise all, 

And prattle Propriety oat of a book ; 
' No lady would sine on a public stair ' ? 

Ton BBS ! Mt gin singa Bverywhere, 
And is coming t^ hoiA or by cmot 

Tea grinning old reprobate ! Stop your tnm- 

' No lady 'F Hang ladles! Mine will not be long; 
I know not her face, Imt I know she wiU oome, 
A flutter—* nub— « scent— and a song." 
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The best things in this tiny book owe little 

to Academies. They breathe the spirit of 
the Present, and are but in a small sense the 
result of the Past. They come of a tempera- 
ment that can receive life impartially. And 
the faculty to receive enjoyment is united 
with the faculty to convey it. 

Fredewck "Wedmohe. 



ITith Lord Stratford in the Crimean War. 

By James Henry Skene. (Bentley.) 
This work is a good sample of a class of hooks 
not too common in English literature, but 
which in France are well known as" M4moires 
pour servir i. I'histoire." It was Mr. Skene's 
good fortune to have enjoyed Lord Stratford 
de BiCdclifie's confidence during, and, indeed, 
for some years before, the Crimean War. "While 
the Allies were besieging Sehastopol he acted as 
the ambaesador'a confidential agent at the 
seat of war, keeping him fully informed of 
the progress of the siege. Mr. Skene thus 
had the chance of studying the characters of 
many persons who took a distinguished part 
in making history, and he made good use of 
his opportunity. TTia book will be a very 
gold mine to the t«ller of good stories, but it 
has also another and much higher value. It 
is a careful record by a keen jadge of men 
and manners of the inner life, so to speak, 
of the fight in the Crimea, and of the diplo- 
matic struggle which went on side by side 
with that great passage of arms. The charm 
of these reminiscences is not lessened by the 
form in which they are presented ; the 
author's style is very simple, very clear, and 
full of point. With Lord Stratford i» the 
Crimean War is rich in word sketches, dashed 
off in a few truthful lines. Now it is a green 
landscape, now it is a battlefield reeking with 
smoke and carnage, now it is a picture of 
manners that passes before us ; and each view, 
in spite of its unstudied execution, leaves a 
distmct impression on the mind. 

The mo it finished portrait in Mr. Skene's 
gallery is, as might be expected, that of Lord 
Stratford himself, and wo leave it with the 
conviction of it« absolute truth. The great 
ambassador was evidently Mr. Skene's hero 
of heroes, but the author is too much of an 
artist to have smoothed away the imperfections 
of his subject. "We are shown Lord Stratford 
just as he was — a man of generous and noble 
impulses, of iron resolution and of dauntless 
courage, and of a keen, if narrow, vision. Like 
many other men endowed with great energy, 
he was afflicted with a fiery temper, and hia 
judgment was apt ixt be warped by prejudice. 
Mr. Skene does not say in so many words 
that the Crimean Var was, to a great extent, 
a personal duel between Lord Stratford and 
the Emperor Nicholas, but it is easy to see 
that such ia his conviction. As a matter of 
fact, for many years before the declaration 
of war by the AJlies, the Russian Tsar and 
the ambassador of England at Constantinople 
had thwarted each other's plans on every 
possible occasion. After the Hungarian 
Insurrection of 1848 coUapsed, Turkey was a 
temporary haven to many of the Magyar 
leaders; and Mcholas determined that 
these refugees should be surrendered, that 
they might be made examples to liberal 
Europe. A peremptory demand for their 
.extradition was presented l^ Austria and 



Eussia in concert, and the Porle might 
well have yielded but for Lord Str<ilford'g 
emphatic "No." The Grand "Vizier asked 
for an English guarantee that he should 
take no hurt by beardiug Ituaaia; but he 
told that a formal gnardnteo from the 
English Government could not he pven, 
He wavered; and then Lord Stratford called 
on the Sultan and gave his own personal pledge 
that Turkey should be no sufferer by observing 
the laws of hospitality. Tho ambassador's 
word wa! enough for Abd-ul-Medjid, and tlio 
refugees were safe. In all likelihood this 
generous act did more thui aught else to 
secure England to Turkey in 1853. 

Mr. Skene paints Lord Stratford as a second 
and more powerful Sultan. Abd-ul-Medjid 
began to build a fresh palace while his allies 
1 spending their blood and money in the 
lea; the English ambassador told the 
Sultan that the palace could not be built, 
and the workmen had to cease. A convert 
from Islam in ConstaDtinople had been sen- 
tenced to death, and the great Elchi 
warned the Sultan that if such a crime 
were perpetrated the representative of Eng- 
land muet quit his dominions. The Sacred 
Law dooms renegades to death, but Abd-nl- 
Medjid plucked up heart enough to suspend 
the sentence and to save the convert's lite. 
Mr. Skene affirms that, since this protest ol 
Lord Stratford, no renegade has suScied 
death ; hut this we belie?G to be ioexaot. 
That no execution for apostasy has taken 
place at the capital ia hkely enough, but 
until quite recent times converts from Islam 
were now and again put "to death in tixt 
provinces. In a certain cemietery of North 
Syria a couple of tombstones proclaim the 
fact that two renegades were beheaded on the 
same day long after the famous remonstrance 
by Lord Stratford. Curioualj enough the in- 
scriptions {following the letter, if not the 
spirit, of the Qurin) give to each victim the 
title of " Schohid," or mart^yr, because the 
Prophet has said th-it those who die by 
the sword are martyrs. 

The author's military portraits are striking, 
and bear the look of close personal obaerva- 
tion. There is Lord Eaglaa, who won the 
hearts of his allies by his affability and good 
nature, but was shy to a fault with his own 
countrymen ; there is St-Amaud, devoured 
by petty jealousy ; the loyal and generous 
Bosquet ; and the grim FeLissier, to whose 
genius the fall of Sehastopol was greatly 
due, Mr. Pkune says nothing to take one 
sir;;,'.,' I , ;rol from our soldiers' crown, but, on 
the otlier hand, he pays a cordial and un- 
grudging homage to the dauntless valour of 
the French. 'The impression we gather is, 
that it ever two allied armies loyally and 
cordially supported each other, they were the 
two hosts of England and France which fought 
side by side in the Crimea. Ho has, too, a good 
word for the Turks, and does not brand 
them as dastards becanse at Balaclava five 
thousand Turks fled before den. Liprandi's 
corps d'armde, which was twenty-five thousand 
strong. Mr. Skene holds that with but 
moderate leaders the Turkish soldier may 
compare with any in the world. 

Before taking leave of Mr. Skene we mast 
notice his statement that, before the arrival 
of Cavour's Sardinians, the Allies were so 
hard pressed that Lord Stratford actually 
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nnght help from Belgiam and Portngal. 
Theee reminiBcenceB appear a quarter of a 
c«atiuy after the events with which they 
deal ; and it ia possible that they should be 
read with some caution, as the memory 
ij no more infallible than anything else 
that is human. When all deductions, how- 
ever, are made, the fact remains that Ur. 
Skene has produced a rery delightful book, 
fall of matter which demands the attention 
of the soldier and tiie statesman. 

AbTBUS B. E. B,iSKEB. 



Lettrtt d» M. Ouitot tl *a FamilU tt d ae» Amii. 
Becueillies par MIdme. de Witt, nee Ouizot. 
(Paris: Hachett«.) 
Teske is a Ouizot, the Quizot of history, 
whom most of as know fairly well. He 
staoda out as a prominent figure among the 
men who were great during the first half of 
this century. From 1840 to 1648 he ruled 
orer the destinies of France ; and as we look 
at him during that culminating period of his 
career, we get an impression of do^ed will, 
stem tenacity of purpose, nnswemng self- 
reliance, combatlvencsa, austere power. We 
seem to see him as he appeared in the great 
parliamentary contests of those days pitted 
against such orators as lliiers, Berryer, 
Dufaure, and Lamartine. We seem to see 
him as Bachel saw him when she declared — 
it was at a stormy debate in the Chamber — 
that ehe would have liked to aot with him in 
tragedy ; or wo see him again as he stood on 
the tribune, flinging scorn at the angry mob 
of hia opponents, and crying to them, "You 
may heap togetier as you will your wrath, 
your iosnlts, and your calumnies ; you will 
nerer raise them to the level of my 
contempt." 

Not does the man's public character vary 
at all in other leas striking periods of his life, 
or when viewed under other aspects. Few 
career* have been more consistent. What he 
was as L«nis-Philippe's firat Minister, that hi 
had been, in earlier years, as a publicist, a 
tectarer on the history of civilisation, 
deputy; that he was also, after the ruin 
his cause in 184S, as the historian of his own 
times, as the strenuoas defender of orthodoxy 
in the French Proteiitant Church. Through- 
out there is the same self- confidence, the same 
determination to acknowledge no error and 
accept no defeat, the same austerity and 
strength. "Ouizot la force, et Thiers 
I'adresBe," says Victor Hugo, contrasting the 
two gr^ rivals; and power rather than 
grice, or pUahility, or feeling is certainly the 
chief characteristic of Ouizot as a statesman 
sad writer. 

But that impression is incomplete. We do 
QDt know all Ouizot when we know him as 
s statesmaa only, when we regard him merely 
u the pablic man who could declare, " It has 
beeo said that I took pleasure in braving un- 
popnUrity. That is a mistake ; I never gave 
it a thought." The aspect of himself which 
be presented to those ho loved was quite 
wher. His family affections were exception- 
ally deep. His love for his first wife, Pauline 
lie Ueulan, a journalist like himself and 
iitfuiderably his senior, was complete and 
bMatiful. Hia love for his second wife, 
ElisB Dillon, was even more passionate and 
toider. To both these women ho evidently 



gave the fall life of his heart and intellect. 
Some of the letters addressed to them 
publiBhed in this volume are extremely 
touching. After the death of each, he nerved 
himself again for the political battle, but very 
sadly, and sore wounded. This is how he 
writM after the loss of his second wife : — 
"I retire to my room at about nine o'clock, 
lock myself in, and then only find a little 
breathing apace. I need the most complete 
solitude in order to be really with her again. 
When I am alone, quite alone, seated in her 
armchair, beside her bed, with her portrait 
before me, her letters oil my table, then, it she 
is not there, I am at least altogether given up 
to her, I have all that romaina to me of her, 
1 give her all my thought, all my soul, as I 
used to do every night when we met not to 
part till the morrow. It is a bitter, a harrow- 
mg pleasure to copy thus for an hour or two 
my happiness of the past, our life in common, 
to think, I beine alone, what I should have 
said to her, to tell myself what she would have 
said to me. Aud yet it is the only moment 
when life is not a hateful burden, the only 
moment when all is not hypocrisy and oon- 
atraint. I have taken up a few of the books 
we read together — Petrarch, among others, 
which had charmed her; I mark, I oopy the 
she would have liked." 



AU this is of a deep and passionate nature, 

and Ouizot's affection for hia mother, for 
hia children, for his personal friends, is 
equally distinctive. That, I think, con- 
stitutes the main interest of this volume. 
Many, very many, of the letteiB deal with 
pubhc questions— there is one long letter, 
for instuLce, to Bishop Wilberforce appealing 
for Eaglish sympathy on behalf of Prance 
during the Franco- Prussian War. But on all 
public questions arising before the Bevolation 
of 1848 Ouizot had ^ready spoken fully in 
his Uemoira. Nor had he been at all reticent 
as regards public questions of after-date. 
The interest, therefore, of the letters deahng 
with such subjects bos, in a measure, been 
forestalled. It is not so with the letters 
which reveal the side of his character he 
presented to those he loved. True, there 
were some autobiographical passages in the 
Memoirs that spoke of love and sorrow. But 
those passages were few. In order to obtain 
a portrait of Ouizot the man, as distinguished 
from Ouizot the statesman, we must go to 
Mdme. de Witt's M. Gumi datu m Famille »i 
avee «m Amii, and to this volume. 

Let me not be misunderstood. The letters 
now published are interesting from the light 
they throw on Guizot's personal character, 
and also because they contain the reflections 
on many subjects of a powerful intellect. 
But it would be idle to look in them for any 
of that grace and charm which were wanting 
in Ouizot's books. A graphic writer, a 
literary artist dainty of diction and loving 
delicacies of effect, he never was. He never 
aimed at being so. Take the following, which 
is one of the most distinctly descriptive 
passages in this volume : — 



Dorfi, the artist of the Oonim de PerrauU. . . . 
I asked ^I'm if he would not do a aeries of illus- 
trations to Shakeroeare, and suggested a few 
Macbeth,' 'Hamlet,' 'Sing Lear,' and 
Tempest.' This charmed him. A Ion« 
irsation on Shakespeare. He has much 
natural inteUeot— ready, inventiva. He will go 
to England before setting to woH(. ... A, 
moment afterwards I saw siding beads me % 
thin Kentloman, shock-headed, witii pienniw 
eyes, looking alertly clever and distiiigiiishef 
M. Legouv6 oame near : ' Ah ! my dear Berlioz.' 
We b^me aoquaint«d. Berlioz is a ahioera 
enthusiast, not loqnaoious until hie enthusiasm 
takes possession of him, and then hia speech 
becomes abnndant and eloquent. A staking 
contrast t« the soeptioal and sensnal oritio, 
ThdophUe Ghratier." 

This is fair, but by no means remarkable. 
Contrast it in thought with any of those por- 
traits that Carlyle bit tor us, aa it were, into 
copper with the acid of his temperament. 
No, Ouizot as a writer has been mnoh con- 
tested. Sainte-Beure admired him ; U. Taine 
admires him ; M. Scherer thinks he is nanght. 
In my own view, if I may be allowed a voioo 
after the masters, he was primarily on oratt^. 
His writing is that of an orator. It has the 
qoalities of q>eech — qualities great and ad- 
mirable, as I should he prepared to show on 



F&A^TE T. Uabzuls. 



promise to go to the first performanoe of the 
' Queen of Bheba.' . . . Then Thfitrohile Gautier, 
whom I had never seen ; the head of ViteUins, 
a gourmand buried in fat and beard, the out- 
ward presence of a great epicurean, witty and 
mocking, ... A young man came and sat 
beaide me. Another iqtrodustiont It WM H. 



lAttU Zadv Linton. By F. Barrett. In 8 

vols. (Bentley.) 
A DrtKon Oama. By Bad!. In 3 Tola. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 
IHrnd EUioood. By Mn. Hibbert Ware. 

In 3 vols. (White.) 
Qaythoma Sail. By J. M. Fothei^. In 

3 vols. (Hurst & Blockett) 
Ftrr th»ir Sakm. By Various Writers. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 
Me. Ba^bbett has bad recourse tor a good 
sensational novel to the familiar Private 
Enquiry Office, which, in this oase, is con- 
ducted by an unscrupulous woman, with the 
unwilling co-operation of a hen-peoked hus- 
band. Mrs. Pierce's aole motive lor under- 
taking the business is the gratification of that 
unhappy curiosity which she poBBeeses in as 
eminent a degree as any of her sex einco 
Pandora opened the fatal box. Her ingenuity, 
which is worthy of one of Gaborian's deteot> 
ives, turns out in the long run (but wiUi 
little thanks to her) for the public advantage, 
and secures the menaced happiness of an ideal 
Baronet and a devoted wife. Opinions are 
dinded even on the aubject of Griselda, but 
it is certainly more than doubtful whether any 
woman could bear so sore a strain upon hw 
loyalty as Lady Linton endnred. But how 
her matchless patience is rewarded, how the 
Quixotic Baronet is extricated from the toiU, 
and who the mysteiious woman with the 
initials proves to he, must be left to Kr. 
Barrett to unfold. He has produced an 
exciting novel, with some melodramatic situa- 
tions and a cleverly constructed plot. He 
succeeds in exciting our interest at once, and 
it deepens steadily as the duhioue catastrophe 
becomes imminent, for, with the exception of 
one or two chapters in the second volume, the 
story inoTea forward always- The desor^ 
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tions ate abo Tigoroiu, and here and tlierc 
sufficiently antunng; that of U^re LnoaR 
during her periloue vojsgc ia not preeiselj 
adapted for quotation, but may be eommcnded 
to the attention of readers. It is a pity, 
though, that Mr. Gower, the benevolent old 
gentleman, should bear such a strong family 
likeness to the fatoieal senior of the stage. 

The author of A Drawn Game has plenti- 
fully spiced a somewhat bewildering stoiy 
with sensational incidents. A railway acci- 
dent, a narrow escape of being run over by 
a train, a rescue from drowning, and another 
from fire serve to keep th« reader on the 
alert ; while when a pleasant Irish Captain 
is intriguing for a rich estate, and grumbling 
at having " to take the live-stock with it,'' 
an oppwtune mad dog throws him and tiiL 
lady together, so that her gratitude awakens 
a responsive echo inhiseareless heart. There 
are some good things, however, in A Dravm 
Onmt, notwithstanding its shapelest 
confusion. The scene in which the Yorkshire 
engine-driver (who is not unlike one of those 
burly and good-natured heroes with whom 
Kr. fiallantyne made our bojhood familiar) 
coaxes his wife into receiving the unfortunate 
nmaway is both effective and humorous. We 
wish there were a little more of the engine- 
driver and a little less of the Kev. John 
IVbuB, or llr. Tuke the valetudinarian. 
Though they are described with a little ex- 
aggeration, Archie's trials at school are also 
well done. ladeed, Mr. Kett's Acadoi^ is 
but a more genteel edition of Dothcboys Hall. 
Unluckily, however, for the reader's patience, 
" Basil " cannot deny himself the pleasure of 
parading his acquaintance with iWich and 
Latin. Wairims from La Bochefoucauld and 
fragments from the ancients meet us at every 
turn. If "Basil" were only content not tc 
wear his culture so cone^icuonsly on his 
sleeve, the narrative would run more smoothly, 
and we should be spared the awkward sus- 
picion that the context is sometimes seriously 
strained is order to provide a show of rele- 
vancy for a quotation. 

In the memoirs of Thomas Ellwood the 
Quaker, and of Edward Chamberlain, a 
zealous Toiy who blessed the days when the 
King came into his own again, Mrs. Ware has 
selected excellent material on which to base 
a historical romance ; hut she has failed to 
assiinilate her materitJs and to mate them her 
own. On its historical side, tbe book is little 
more than a dreary patchwork, the Quaker's 
memcyire being supplemented by trunscriptions 
from Burnet and lingord. Nor ha^i Mrs 
Ware succeeded better in breathing life into 
the characters, which are lay figures for the 
most part, while the unreal impre.fFiou is 
hdghtened by the stiffness of the dialogue. 
The maiAineTy creaks throughont the whole 
book. Indeed, the writer has thrown away 
several good opportunities, especially in the 
love-story between EUwood and Mistress 
Springett ; while to make Milton greedy and 
malignant and mean towards his daughters is 
to exceed the warranty of tradition, if nothing 



Bedchamber Plot and the character of the first 
reformed Parliament. The reaunU is accurate 
enough, being obviously drawn from the 
orthodox historians ; hut it is badly put to- 
gether, and has nothing new or original. 
The author interrupts it at rare intervals 
to remind us that a very ordiiuuy love- 
story is gradually running its course, and 
that the hook opened with a murder, 
which is never explained, and has little 
practical hearing on the story. Nevertheless, 
the heroine is a pleasant, though perfunctory, 
sketch, and bad Mr. Pothergill addnaaed 
himself to the task something might have 
been made out of the character. But Oay- 
tkome Hall is neither a novel nor an historical 
summary, though it partakes sufficiently of 
either character to spoil tho other. 

For their SakeB is a volume of short atoriee, 
verses, and miscellanies by various hands, 
written to promote the Imowledge of the 
German system of instructing the deaf and 
dumb. Tho introducer of the system into 
England contrihutes an account of the method 
and, of the stories, by far tho most delightful 
is a sketch by Mr. Justin M'Carthy, in hi 
happiest manner, of Dekket's " Roaring Girl,' 
which may possibly draw the attention of 
some readers to that fine old play. The chief 
merit of the rest, except Mrs. Parr's ingenious 
little comedy, " Miss Hazel," consists in their 
brerity. Mr. Sinnctt undertakes to explain 
who and what the Mahatmos are, and com- 
placently argues in a circle, leaving the sub- 
i'ect darker than l>efore. Of the verses Mr. 
'hilip Bourko Marston's appeal is decidedly 
the best, and is full of feeling. 

C. E. Dawkus. 



than knowledge of hooks. The relatdm, we 
apprehend, is not unlike th*t of the biokigift 
and the physician. The farm^ may soggeit 
advioo to the latter, but he must not dictate 
to him^he will never take his place. In- 
cidentally Mr. Gardiner is led on to considet 
the standpoint that tho historian should himself 
adopt. He has to deal witJi the great lavs 
that govern the course of society ; but he hu 
to deal with haman beings as welL And it ia 
only when be has learned to allow for erring 
humanity that he can attain to the kindly spirit 
of impartiality which ia Mr. Qardiner's special 
distinction among the chroniclers of the Stoart 
monarchy. Ihis aaue generooity of judgment 



In Qaythome Sail the element of fii;tion is 
completely overwhelmed and buried bencuth a 
rambling and discursive riwme of the Chartist 
and Anti-Corn Law league ogit^ions, with 
nccofiioiuil d^reasioas into the history of the 



SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
Messrs. Lonoua^'s have now issued the tenth 
volume of Mr. S. B. Gardiner's History of 
England frrnn the Acretsion of Jamea I. to the 
Oulbreai: of the Civil War, complotine; tbe work. 
The period covered is just a twelvomontb— 
from August lOtl to August ItMS; but it in- 
cludes the Irish maasacres [concemmg which 
Miss Hickson has just published, (or tho first 
lime, the oSLciat depositions], the attempted 
arrest of the five members, and the raising of 
tho Koyal Standard at Nottingham. An in- 
teresting feature is a map showing, after the 
precedent of modem electioneering literature, 
the distribution of the constituencies between 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. The strength of the 
FarUamcnt in tho Eastern counties is visibly 
proved. If wo exclude tho anomalous Cornish 
boroughs, it may be said that aline drawn from 
Lyme Regis to Hull would almost accurately 
distinguish the two parties. Another feature is 
the Index to tho whole work, consisting of no 
less than 160 closely printed pages in double 
columns, compiled hy the author's own hand. 
Not less charactoriatic is tho attention Mr. 
Gardiner bespeaks for the pages of errata 
which the care of himself and a few of his 
readers has been able to provide. The Intro- 
duotJon contains what we had no reason to ex- 
and what will be to some of us not the 
least attractive matter in the book— n brief 
disquisition as to the relations between history 
anil politics, or, rather, between the historian 
aud the statesmnn. Readers of Mr. Gardiner 
will bo prepared to find that he docs not ovcr- 
rnte the claims of his craft. The historian is a 
student, who (lamines events with a view to 
discriminating' their true causes and results, 
Tho statcsiQoa practises an art, to the perfection 
of which ezjpcriraioe of men is qo lees necessary 



is the chief lesson that he would recommend to 
practical politicians. 

Skeldon Otttline of Greek HiOory. By 
Evelyn Abbott. A SMeton Outlitie of Roman 
llitU/ry. By P. E. Matheson. {Rivingtoss.} 
It may he doubted whether chroncMogiisl 
summaries of ancient history have hitherto 
been much used in England. The Chrono- 
logical Table is gcner^y to be found un- 
cut in the school-hoy's copy of Smith's Hiitury 
of Ureece; Dr. Carl Peters' eicellont Tabla 
have not been translated long enough to be 
generally known ; and Zumpt's AnnaJr4 ate 
Uttle read, beoansa they have the advantage of 
bwig written in Latin. But Heeirs. Abbott 
and Matheson will satisfy the want of ctm- 
venient summaries, if any want has hitherto 
been felt. No mere beginner should be trusted 
to use such things ; in fact, few ordinary 
students can profitably employ them ; but tha 
right sort of student will loam a great deal from 
those Skeleton Ovtlinee. There is mnch more 
in them than mere chronology ; as, for instance, 
Mr. Hatheson's sketch of the division of Boman 
provinces into senatorial and imperial ; or Dr. 
Abbott's accounts of the difficulties attendiiiK 
Greek chronology aud of the constitutioasl 
histories of Athens and Lacodaamon. We can- 
not help regretting that the Outlines end with 
the death of Demosthenes and the death of 
Augustus, Epochs may end th«re; Greek and 
Boman history certainly do not. It is curioua 
that Dr. Abbott has omitted among his 
genealogies that of the Persian, kines (thongli 
the Idngs of Media are given), and that tbe 
9 onward doee not agree witb 



Memoirs of Bernard Oilpia, Panoa of Hough- 
ton-te- Spring, and Apoetie of the North, By 
Rev. C. S. Oollingwood. (Simpkin, Hanhall, & 
A Life of Bernard Gilpin, touches on so 
many matters of present controversy that it is not 
easy to write without giving o^nce. Gilpm 
was a good, if not a very groat, man. He 
worked with a missionary ardour among the 
wild Border thieves in a manner which bronght 
forth good fruit in his own day, and has nrfffi 
him a noble place in religious history. High 
Churchmen and Low Churchmen have agreed te 
admire him. Such very difierent men as John 
Wesley and Edward Irving seem to have re- 
garded him as a popular saint. As his life 
iveiB the whole period of the Eeformatioo 
inflict, and as he seems to have conformed in 
degree to each several change, it would 



easy to bring charges of insincerity against 
n. We beUovo that they would be u ' 



be ., —- -o -— D — - -= 

.founded. 
Gil[tin was a learned man, but his heart was 
' in theological squabbles. He was a North- 
itryman of good race, and connected by 
blood aud affection with many of those who 
adberedfothefsllenrehgion— Tunstall, the last 
Roman CatholioBishopof Durham, washis great 
uncle. Old modes of Oiought and feeling passed 
away very gradually. His mind was an active 
one ; he seems to have known that he oould do 
some good by teaching the wild Borderers tbat 
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tliey ibould not steal, murder, and bum, hy 
founding a scbool and training boys in gnuumar 
sndmOTsla. It may be that 1^ doubted whether 
he should benefit himself or anyone else by 
flinging into that theological vortex which had 
oiawu within it almost all the better intellect oi 
his time. Mr. Collingwood ii a pronounced 
I^fesUnt. He aees the evil work tiiat some of 
the helpers-on of tho Eeformation accompliBhed, 
but he does not see all the good there was in 
the nnreformed religion. He oonfounda tho 
wretched abuses which abounded then as now 
withprinciplMas old aa human nature, to which 
they had become sUied. This is very natural, 
but it is an error that requires guarding against. 
He has been careful in sifting authorities, though 
•11 are not of equal value ; and he sometimes 
gives references which it is almost impossible 
to verify, as when he refers for a nanuto fact 
to Sortees's nutory of Durham, a book in four 
folios, without giving volume or page. On 

L1Q we meet wifli a statement which 
been made a hundred times before, but 
which is certainly incorrect. It is this : 
he tells na that in the reign of Queen lEsry 
" three hundred victims perished at tho stake. 
On a subject around which the fires of con' 
troverny still bum so fiercely it is well to be 
as accurate as possible. The exact number is 
believed to have been 2TT. The la.te Dr. S. B. 
Uaitland was at very considerable trouble to 
verify and correct Foxe's list. Tho dreadful 
catalogue may be seen in full in his Eeaai/s vii 
fht Re/amtation, pp. 576-S2. There is a curious 
statement about Bishop Bonner {p. 109] which 
it is difficult to understand, ana we have no 
authority given for it. In the last days of Mary 
pioceedinirs were taken, or about to be taken, 
against Gilpin for heresy. Bonner, we are told, 
extolled his prosecutors for their "laudable 
conoem for religion . . . and promised that 
the heretic shoijd be at the stake in a fort- 
night." We are not concerned to defend 
Bonner; but we cannot believe, without unim- 
peachable evidence, that he or any other judge, 
ecclesiastical or civil, would promise to bum a 
man against whom he had not heard the evi- 
dence. There is a curious passage in Oilpin's 
letter to his Eoman Catholic friend, Selsthorp, 
which requires annotation, ' ' The world seeth 
and is grieved," be says, " to beholde 
bn^thers of St. John's Hospitall had granted 
licenoM to those who had laid violent hands 
npon themselves to enjoy tho buriall of otho 
Oiristiaos." The meaning is not clear. On 
would like to ask who the brothers of St. John' 
Hospital were — were tboy the knights of St. 
John ot Jerusalem i*— and what was the prcc' ~ 
nature of the licences they granted ? It is n 
to be believed that poor unhappy souls who 
wire meditating " self -slaughter would apply 
far licences of ttiis sort, yet this seems what iB 
meant. The only instance of anything poi'allcl 
to this that we have ever mot with is that of 
Rob'Tt Abraham, a shopkeeper of Kirton- 
Undsey, who, in \5-20, " voluntariese subruersit 
in quodam fonte." From a contemporary 
Htonnt roll we find that ho was burioa tvith 
the Church's rites, " rationc indulgoncie bcatc 
marie Virginia do Boston." 

History o/tht Thirty Yean' War. By Anton 
Gindely. Translat«d by Andrew ten Brook. 
In 2 vols. With twenty-eight lUustratiens 
ud two Maps. (New York; Putnam's Sons.) 
Prof. Qtndefy, of Prague, who has made for 
himself a name as the author of the fullest and 
nest Bocui«te account of the early part of tho 
Thirty Tears' War, has recently thrown his 
kooirled^ into a popular form in a short 
Sstcfy of the whole war. This has now been 
nade acceasible to English readers in a trans- 
Ittion by Mr. ten Brook, formerly professor at 
IfichigMi, and may safely be recommended to 
'Jmw who wish to read once more an old story 
B the li^tit of ntodwn oritioiBiQ utd resewob. 



T,fai!u /rout the Diary of Mennj OreeifU. 
Edited by the Visoountoss Enfield. Second 
Series. With a Portrait. (Smith, Elder, 4 Co.) 
Without undervaluing the former volume, it 
must be said that this second instalment from 
Henry Greville's Diary greatly surpasses it in 
general attractiveness. The period is nearer to 
our own time— from 18 J2 to 165Ci ; and the 
scene also has shifted (to a large extent) from 
France to England, from Ooatiaental diplomacy 
to Parliamentary xx>litics. The centre of in- 
terest throughout is tho Crimean War, round 
which are grouped tho figures of Palmerston, 
Eussoll, and Aberdeen, with Napoleon III., on 
side, and Mr. Gladstone rising into promi- 
ce. The point of view is t£at of an in- 
dependent Whig, who was not called upon to 
become a partisan, and whose private acquaint- 
ance with all the personages was equaUod by 
his knowledge of foreign Courts. In the class 
of " mSmoires pour servir " this book will hold 
a foremost place ; and its chonn is much en- 
hanced by the frequent allusions to what was 
going on privately behind the scenes ond by 
man; personal descriptions — such as those of 
Sir F. Leighton in his young days — which wo 
have no space to quote. It is to be hoped that 
Lady Enfield will take encouragement to con- 
tinue her task in further volumes (for Henry 
Qreville lived to 1ST2), and that she will not 
deem it completed until she has added an index 
to the whole. 

Enghnil under Ola-lttone, JSSO-Sj. By Justin 
Huntly M'Carthy. (Chatto & Windua.) Mr. 
Justin M'Carthy tho son hero proves hiin.sclf 
not unworthy to follow in tho footsteps of Mr. 
Justin M'Garthy the father. Tho mode of 
treatment is the same — that of the journalist 
who is too much disposed to regard events 
according to their contemporary interest, and 
who makes up for narrowness of vision by bril- 
lianoe of style. Though we are not prepared 
to approve of the point of view adopted, it is 
ouly right to add that the facts seem generally 
to bo accurately stated. However, it is not the 
fact (as seems to be implied on p. 114) that 
Lord Cowper was over a member of the Cabinet 
— though perhaps "Cabinet" is there 
print for " Castle ; " nor do we believe it to be 
true (as stated on p. 113) that Lord Selbome 
was ever a declared Conservative. Dcbrett says 
that he sat in the House of Commons as a 
Liberal from I84T, which is long enough. The 
utility of the volume for reference is much en- 
hanced by the Index. 

Tet more recent history is represented by 
Mr. George Augustus Sala's Echoes itf the Ymr 
Ei'jhteen Hundred aiiil Eighty-thret (Reniington), 
reprinted from tliat oolumn in the Itltatratrd to 
which we always tumfirst. ButmightnotMr. 
fiala have got someono to correct his Latin and 
Greek ? The latter, in especial, is shocking. 

Uesshb. J. & B. Maxwell have sent us a 
little book entitled The Life and Speeches of 
Lord Jiaiidolpk ChnrdiiU, edited by Frank 
Banfield. Tbe great bulk of it consists of 
speeches, letters, &c., of which wo need say 
nothing ; hut we must contest the statement on 
p. 7 that Lord Bandolph, while at Oxford, 
' ' was prominent at the Union Debating Socii'ty, 
where ne made many friends." We believe that 
he never mado a speech at the Uuion ; we are 
ccitoin that he was not prominent there. 

The Gcntle^naii'a M'lgazint Library, edited by 
G. L. Gomme (Elliot Stock), has reached its 
second volume, tho greater part of which is 
i^ven up to dialect proverbs and special words. 
The same merits which we pointed out in our 
review of its predecessor are conspicuous in this 
portion of Mr. Gomwo's laborious undertaking. 
The contributors to the venerable periodioal of 
St. John's Gate were scattered all over 
England, and they filled its pages with the 
sayings and the wends vrtiich were r^wated by 



those among whom they lived. Many <yt tJie 
proverbs wnich oxeroised tiie minds of local 
investigators a oentnry ago are still troubling 
their descendants ot to-day. 'The couplet — 

" Tid and Kid and Hisero, 
CarUng, Palm, and Qoad-pM-ihy," 
which was enquired after in the pages of the 

hmun'a Magazine ninety-six years ago, was 
the subject of some oorrespondenoe in aC^Bvch 
paper only a montii since. It is true, of eoorfw, 
that many explanations which were only tenta- 
tively suggested in the last century hove since 
then been autitoritatively laid down by anti- 
quaries of a wider range of knowledge, and that 
such notes as those on " running a-mui:^ "aeem 
obsolete; but even the shortcominga of our 
ancestors may furnish something fornsto profit 
by. Although tho members of the Dialect 
Society have done much for the preservation of 
tho local language of our land there are still 
some districts into which their labours have 
not penetrated, and to ^em tliia volnme 
will be of special interest Devonshire 
is one of these neglected counties, and by 
Devonshire men the pages from 24 to 28 
will bo read ivith eagerness. Shetland has 
its etymological glossary, hut the letter in 
the dialects of those islands (pp. 28-37) is, Mr. 
Qomme says, unknown to the Shetland phil- 
oioger ; and several of tho words mentioned in 
tho glossary to the Zotliind dialect (pp. 37-39) 
are omitted from his list There is not a page 
throughout the volume whioh does not furnish 
instruction or amusement. We were onrselves 
especially gratified at the remioisoenoe of the 
corrospoiidout who asserted that ho had himself 
hoardthelinoiu" Othello," "Oill-starr'dtcjiKft, 
pale as thy sinocA-," softened down to "O ill- 
staiT'd lorelfh, pale as thy iheela," to suit " the 
fastidioDs ears of a London audience " ! 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
We are able to announce that Messrs. Burst & 
Blackett will publis!i early in the autumn 
season a romance in three volumes by TiSx, 
Theodora Watts, written a good numner of 
years ago. The title chosen is Aylviin: an 
Opon-Air Bomanoe for Poets, Painters, and 
Gipsies ; and it is dedicated in a sonnet " To 
tho Beloved Memory of George Borrow, the 
Great High Priest of the Ungontod." We 
venturo to anticipate that it will attract con- 
siderable attention, not only from the characters 
it deals with, but because of the e«ot«ric 

lutation it has already won when read in 

i. in certoin literary circles. The book will 
also be published simultaneously in Amnios. 

BouE imperfect statements baving been dr- 
culated about Mr. J. Addingfmi Symonds' 
forthcoming book on Latin students' songs of 
the twelfth century, it may bo as well to state 
that ho has himself translated about sixty of 
these compositions into English verse, and that 
he will publish these together witb on essay on 
Goliardio poetry. Tho book will be called 
Wine, Women, afvl iS'oiijr, inraferenoeto Luther's 
famous couplet, and will be dedicated to Mr. 
K. L. Stevenson. 

The third edition of Sir Erasmus vfilaon's 
popular History of Ancient Eg^t, The 
Egypt of tht Past, on which he bos been 
sedulously engaged for more than twelve 
months, may be expected in the course of six 
or eight weeks. The bulk of the work has been 
inoTMsed by nearly one fourth; some important 
epochs have been in great part rewritten ; and 
everyncwfnot of importance has been embodied 
in the text. 

' TuE current number of Tiller's Liteearj/ 
Becord brings with it an "InMemoriam" of 
the lato Nicolas Trilbner. Besides a reprint 
of the otntnary notices that appeared in so 
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many papen — Bngliab, Amerioan, and Qer- 
man — tliia contains k memoir by Frisf. Bayoe, a 
copy of Q«rman verses signed O. H., and 
an exoellent photograpUo portrait. Of the 
obituary uotjoes, uiose from the Library 
Ohnnide, the BibliographtT, and the Ceniral~ 
httOt fUr BibliolhdatoeBta are specially interest- 
ing, 
Oaitoh Ellaookse lias prepared an enlarged 



!, which will be pnbliahed next weel 
by UeesTB. SatohdL The original edition was 
TOJvately oircnlated, and the book is non " 
the first time offared to Hie general public. 

HX8S£S, BicKEBa ft Sox have purchased the 
copyright of Lord Heirey's Memoir* of the 
Beign o/ Oeorgt II., and are about to issue a 
new edition in three Tolumen, uniform with 
their new edition of Wraxall's memoirs. The 
original edition, published by Mr. Murray in 
1848, has long been very scarce, and when 
copies turn up at sales they f at«h from £S to £6. 
The same publishers hara in the press new 
and illustrated editions of Hepwortn ZKxon'i 



.. HUSST & BiACKErr will shortly 
publish A Two Moatht' Cruise in the Mediter- 
ranttm in tht SteaTtuhip " C^lon," by Surgeon- 
Oen. Munro, author of Seminimencei of Military 
Service with the SSrd SigManden. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwtn will publish imme- 
diately a popular reprint of the tat« Dr. 
John Toniur's work. The Chritt of History. 
Tina wiD be the seventh edition, besides 
Amoicait reprints and translations. ; 

A cHXAf edition of the novel, Tht/ Name t» 
Truth, is announced for early publication by 
ICesan, J. ft E. Maxwell. 

Thb proprietors of the Contemporary Pulpit, 
a new sixpenny magazine, invite their readers to 
forward lists of those whom they consider to be 
Ihe ten greatest preachers of the day, irrespect- 
ive of sect. The result of the voting w3l be 
ansounoed in an early number, and prizes will 
be awarded for the nearest approach to the 



which is to be placed at Birchington, has 
been executed at Manchester by Messrs. J. & 
H, Fattoson. The design was made by Mr. 
Ford Madox Brown, and shows his fine sym- 
bolism and dramatic power. It is in the form 
of on Irish cross; and the panaU oontaia a 
representation of the heavenly re-union of 
Dant« and Beatrice, and of the death of St. 
Lake the Evangelist, the patron saint of 
painters. There is also a figure of LOith, anda 
variety of ornamentation. The entire effect is 
striking and happy. 

Mb. MUNnELLA, in his recent visit to Man- 
chester, opened the Central Higher Grade 
School, founded by the School Board at a cost 
of £30,000. Ho also opened the Queen's Fark 
Moseum, an establishment instituted by the 
Corporation, and placed in the midst of a 
densely populated worldng district. A portiot 
of thi"; building has been set aside for a remark- 
able collection of works of art brought togethei 
with a popular and didactic aim by a voluntary 
body Imowu as the Manchester Art Museum 



Hbsr Eisohhsik, of Mainz, announces for 
publication early in August Shakespeare's 
Stellang zur /catholitcken Beligion, by Dr. J, M. 

Th« second of the series of pseodo-Bhak- 
•porean plays published by Messrs. Niemeyer, of 
Halle, U The Merry Devil of Edmonton, revised 
and edited by K. Wamke and L. Proescholdt. 

In OUT notice (Acaqbht, June 28) of the 
nrrt volume of Mr. Edward Walford's Greater 
London we commented upon the absence of a 
map. We now learn from the publishers 
(Uessrs. Cassells) that a map was given with 
part i. of the serial issue, and that it will dnly 
appear in the second volume. They have sent 
ns a copy of this map, which, even by itself, 
fbm« a possession of value. The limits of the 
mebtroolitan police jurisdiction are tinted, 
though ftQ area oonaiderBbly larger is given, 
with full details, ^ 



Tvo works on the architooture and history of 

Manchester Cathedral are in preparation. One 
of these will be a monograph m four quarto 
volumes, embodying the reeiut of much research 
on the piiirt of its author, the Rev. Ernest F. 
Letts, precentor and minor canbn. In the 
aTcbit«ctural part he will have the advantage of 
the aid of the present arobitect, Mr. James 
Growther. Mr. I. Locke Worthington has in 
bond a less elaborate work on the same subject, 
being an esBay on the cathedial submitted in 
competition for a prize offered by the local 
Society of Architect. 

Thebe is considerable activity among local 
antiquaries in Lancashire. The Chetham 
Society is rapidly making up its arrears of 
work. The Duke of Devonshire has undertaken 
the cost of bringing out the Furaess Chartulary. 
The Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society has had a successful m^etmg -*- 
Lancaster, and the first volume of its i 
ceedings will shortly be in the hands of its 
members. Mr. W. O, Bopor is making a series 
of extracts from the Chartulary of St. Mary's, 
Lancaster. The Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, which has been in a state of 
suspended animation, is about to resume 
operations. The Corporation of Manchester 
is printing the records of the Court Leet by 
which, previous to incorporation, the borough 
was governed. The editor is Mr. J. F. Ear- 

A DBATiso made by Mr, P. J. Shields for a 
silver wedding forms the frontispiece of the July 
part of the Manchester Quarterly. 



I had sought for love on the hl^wsf , 

For love unselfish and pure. 
And bad found it In good deeds blooming, 

Hio' often in haunts obBoure. 
Often in leaves by the wayaide, 

But toiu^ed with a heavenly ^ow. 
And with BBlf-sacriflce fragrant 

The flowers of great love grew. 
O lovely and lowly arbutus ! 

As year unto year succeeds. 
Be thou the laurel and emblem 

Of noble, iinmlflali deeds '. 

Henbt Abbey, 



OBITUASr. 



M. Chables Tibsot, anden ambassadeur de 
France k Londres et membre de I'lnstitut, 
est mort a Faris la semaine demi^re. II ^tait 
fila d'un profeaseur de philosophie, plus tard 



MANCHESTER JOTTINGS. 
The Manchester people will be pleased by 
the distinotion which hsa fallen to Prof. Bosooe, 
who is a fine example of the union of the quali- 
ties needed by the sucoessfol investigator with 
those of a good man of business ; and his popu- 
lar rfmpauies have won >''"' the warm regard 
of the Lancashire working-men, among whom 
the study of Boienoe is more common than might 
be supposed. 
Toe moniuneat to Oontc Gabriel Bossetti, 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TBAHJMO ABBUTUB. 



And fleecy snow in the hollows 

Lay in nnshepherded flocks. 
By the road where dead leaves rustled. 

Or damply matted the ground, 
WbOo over me gurgled the robin 

His bcney'd passion of sound, 
I saw the trailing arbutus 

Blooming in modesty sweet, 
And gathered store of its riches 

Offered and spread at my feet. 
It grew under leaves, as if seeking 

No hint of itself to discloee, 
And out of its pink- white petals 

A delicate perfume rose. 
As faint as the fond remembTance 

Of joy that was only dreamed. 
And like a dirine suggestion 

The scant of the f&wer seemed. 



doyen de la faculty des lettres de Dijou. Sm 
p^re, homme sagace et austire, ce ou'on appUe 
quelquefois, avec une nuance bien injasto 
d'ironie, un homme do principes, commenta 
son Education et ne voulut poe I'envoyer h, Paris 
avant d'Stre certain que le cceur du jenne 
homme emport«rait dans la capitole le gotlt 
imp^rissable de I'ftude et de Taodou. Lors- 
qu il arriva au Lyc6e Charlemagne. Charles 
Tissot se trouva tout de suite & la t^te de as 
classe, non seulement parco que dans lea con- 
cours il occupait d'babitude le premier rang, 
mais paroe que ses maniferes, sa distinction 

Krsoimelle, la trempo sp^dale de son caract^re 
i donnaient snr le petit peuple de sea com- 
pagnons uq ascendant parUculier, Aucm 
d'eux n'oaait tutoyer oe camarade aimabls 
is sup^rieur. Ses prix au conoours g^niial, 
distinction la plus onvi&a k laquelle un 
collleien franfois puisse atteindre, ne fureut 
que El commencement des succ^s qu'il rem- 
porta dans tout ce qu'U entr<eprit. Habile 4 
tous les exerdces du corps, excellent dessinateur, 
dau£ d'uno memoire admirable, avec une apti- 
tude ap^oiale pour les langues (il en parUit ui 
on sept, notammeat le grec, le turc et I'arabe), 
il trouvait en sa peiBonne tous les meilleurs 
instruments qui puissent faciliter I'achev^ d'une 
intelligence supfrieure. Sanj fortune, aans 
nom, sans accointances poUtdques, il jugea, 
non sans causer quelque inquietude duia sa 
famille, qu'il pouvait affronter oetto coni^re 
diplomatique dans laquelle le nom, la fortune, 
ct lea appuis sent conaid^r^s habituellement 
comme aes SlSments indispensables de succfa. 
Attach^ d'abord au service consulaire, il debuts 
Elfeve-Consul k Tunis et A&s ce moment 
tronve partag€ entre les recherches 
acientifiquea et les fmotions de la vie active, 
Les relevEs gdographiquas qui lui permjsent 
d'£crire plus tard sa these latine pour 
le dootorat " De Tritonide Lacu" remplissaient 
les loisirs que lui laissaient lea ohevauch^ 
du Bey-du-camp dons le sud de la B&genos. 
II aveit obtenu d'accompagner ft ses nsques 
et perils rhfritier du trSne tunisien dans 
ses expeditions contre les tribus insoumises qui 
refuaaient de payer I'impdt i et il rapportait 
de sea courses k travera le pays, outre une mois- 
aon d'aqnarelles et de not«s soientifiques, les 
6l&ments des premiers rapports qui appel&«nt 
sur lui ratt«ntion du ministers des Affaires 
Etrang^res. Succeeaivement oonsnl k Ls 
Corogne, k Salonique, k Andrinople, & Mostor, 
charg^ de missions au Mont^dgro, & Rome et 
k Constantinople, il franchit, soiu les auspices 
du Marquis de la Valette, la barrifera, beaucoup 
plus haute alors qu'anjourd'hui, qui separaitles 
oarriires consulaire et diplomatique. Iiors- 
qu'il arriva au ministSre comme 8ou8-Direct«ur 
poUtique en 1866, ses subordonn6s furent assez 
suipris de trouvor dons ce consul gnergique, 
aui^cieux, tenaoe, qui 6tait en mdine temps 
doot«ar ds-lettoea, w honune aimable qui 
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n'anit p«a plna da pjdantene bnreaucrstique 
que de p^duitene litUraire. Nan paa ^a'il cut 
oette amftbdlit^ facile qui a'oSre, toujoura la 
mime, k tons yeiumts, et que les diplomats 
im petites tours, aiata qae les diplomates dea 
thUtres, oonsid^reut parfois comme la. qualiU 
essraitJeUe et sublime de lent profeuioa. II 
avail cette amabilit^ plus rare qm est le portage 
ds llionune qui connalt lea honunes, qui va 
au daraut du mirite loua toutos ses formes et 
dispsralt en pr^senoe dea importuns, des niais, 
et dea >ota. Uu fond de loeptioiame I'empechait 
dareate demanifesterdaiulpriBouderavcraian 

Ponr cenx-ci ; seulement il ne leur laiasait pas 
Qlnsioa de a'etre ouvert k box, il ue toinbait 
pas dass lenr familiarity ; et cette froideur et 
oetta reserve qui no portAit roire jamais k 
faux, maintentiit autour de lui cette sorte 
d'atmospbire de respect dont il lui avait plu, 
dit le ooU^ge, de s'entourer. 

8a remaiquable oorrespondance de Londres, 
oil il ^tait cl^g^ d'affaires pendant les iv6ae- 
ments de ISTO, lui mdrita les plus hautes sym- 
patliiea. A Tanger, k Ath^nes, k Conataati- 
uople ob il revint an quality d'amtMssadeur an 
18H0, n lea jostifla et las accnit. Occupant ces 
difEtrenta poat«e dana dea circonstanoea oifficilea, 
■on pajrs eat maintea fois ft reconnaitre les 
henreux i^ultata de cette intrepidity qu'il 
alli&it Bu tact le plus fin, et qui lui permettait de 
Tite et bian eonnattre ce qu'il avait int^r^t k 
(KToir et d'ex^outer ensuite sons hesitation tea 
d^ciaions qu'il avait prises. 

Lorsqn'u Tint k Londres comme ambaasadeur 
en 1882, le mal qui derait I'emporter avait (LMk 
fait de grand progr^. Trii peu manager de 
mea foicea et de aa santd il avoit contracts an 
Haroc lea germes d'uue maladie de foie qui 
I'obliffeR M earder presque oonstamment la 
chambre pendant les demiers t«mpB de son 
■djour. A cinquante-six ans, ilrentrait hParia, 
la aant^ perdue, pressentont aa mort et inquiet 
de MToir a'il pourrait terminer auparavant le 
Krand ouvrage qu'il prfeparait sur la Gioifraphie 
at V Afrique proetmaidaire. II a'eat ^t«int avant 
d'aToir pu y mettre la demiere main ; le 
X Tolome aeul est imprim^ ; maia lo reste 
lansorit eat dans un 4tat assez complet 
pour qu'il soit facile de le publier. La Prance 
perd en lui nu de ses enfants lea plua flers et, 

teadraa. Bes m^moiroa adreaa^a & I'lnatitut but 
I'Afriqne ancdenne et le ^roa travail qui va 
pAmltre pennett«nt de le juger comme savant. 
Il ne poorra ctre appreoi^ comme diplomate 
qu'i I'^poqne encore lointaine oil I'on publiei 
■a oornapondance ; cette ^poque aora oelle d'u 
renonvean de gJoire pour (Siarles Xissot. 



MAOAZISES AND REVIEWS. 
PsKCBNToa Yexables haa devoted much 
time to tlie atndy of mediaeval monaaticiam, 
and hia paper on the Cortbuaian Order in the 
Antiquary for July is a very favourable apoci- 
meo of minate labour in an almost untrodden 
field. Saint Bruno's ideal of the highest life 
was far different from ours, but it is well, for 
othv reasons than those that influence the 
archaeologist, that we should learn what that 
ideal was. That it was nobly carried out in 
Bn^andweknow, for we find Carthusian mcnka 
iDMH)^ the firat Bufferera for conscience' aob 
the reigs of Henry VIII. Saint Bruno's desire 
was that the membera of his community 



"oaite the atrict ansterily of the aolitary with the 
mntaal charitira of the member of a brotherhood. 
. . . Each brothel occupied a soiitiary dwelling, in 
ridch he lived alone, ate alone, worked alone, read. 



Rant silence. 

Ko wonder that the men who endured such a 
bfe tor conscience' sake saw visions and dreamed 
dRwna. Vr. 7- £. Sawyer baa a short but good 



Venetian coinage. The most important 
of it is hia tabtea of the coins of Venice 



artide on " Field Namea." It might be very 
greatly extended with advantege. Anybody who 
would give us a catalogue of such Lists as have 
already appeared would be doing a service. Mi- 
W. Carew-Hazlitt continues his dissertation 
the - 

A.D. 800-1200 and of the seventeenth century. 
Historians who study original documents wul 
find these pages a most important aid. An un- 
aignad article on rejected Bills in Parliament 
contains some curious information. 

Tub third number of the Jfeoue de Droit 
intemationai for the current year commences 
with an article on ' ' Morocco : its Relations with 
Europe and its Actual Situation," by M. H. 
Costonnet des Fosses. This is the first of a 
series which promises to be of considerable 
interest, inasmuch as access to the interior 
of Morocco has been rarely permitted to 
European Christians, and little was known of 
the country before a treaty of peace was signed 
in the roadstead of Tangier in 1844 between 
the Sultan Abd-er-Rhaman and King Louia- 
Philippe after the battle of Isly and the bom- 
bardment of Mogador. The second article ia 
from the pen of M. Joseph Jooria, upon the im- 
munitioa of theOecumenicalPatriarchateof Con- 
stantinople. The conflict on the aubjectof these 
i mmuni ties haa been proviaionally appeased, 
subject to a further understanding between the 
Porte and the Holy Synod. The third article is 
by Sir Travera Twiss, on the free navigation of 
the Congo River. It is mainly a reply to a 
criticism on two previoua articles by tie same 
writer, and eatablishes, by reference to prece- 
dent, the juridical competency of the Inter- 
national African Association fo acquire sove- 
reign rights overportionsot African territory by 
cession from the native chiefs. In illustratian 
of this competency the writer shows how Great 
Britain took the lead in 184S in recognising 
such a competency on the pari; of private 
associations formed in tlie United States of 
America, and how France and the other Oreat 
Powers of Europe have followed the example of 
Qreat Britain m recomiaing as independent 
States the Republic of Liberia and the State of 
Maryland, founded by private asaodations, 
on the Grain Coast of Africa, te the south 
of Sierra Leone. The article oonclndes with 
a suggestion that the porta on the north 
bank of the Lower Congo, where merchants 
of all nationalities have been accustomed to 
trade freely since 1846, should be declared 
by an intemationai Act to be free ports 
for commercial purposes. The fourth article 
discusses the laws which ought to regulate the 
custody of minora when thcit legal guardian is 
of alien nationally, by Dr. Ernest Lehr. The 
writer qnestiona the aoundness of the decision of 
the French Court of Cassation in 1873 (Affaire 
Ghezzi), which has been adopted as a precedent 
by the French tribunals. The flfUi article 
ia by Prof. Alberio Bolin, of Ghent, and con- 
cludes his study of the proper limits to be 
assigned to so-called political oranoea. Among 
the notices of new works on international sub- 

J'Bcta we may mention as of most interest te 
inglish reodera a review by Prof. Holland of 
Prof. Lorimer's second volume of /na(i(u(e»o/(fti 
Laio nf Natiom ; Prof. Rivior'a note on Thi 
Literature of the Law of Nations befvretkeAge of 
GrotiM ; and a notice by Prof. Qeffcken of 
Ei»ai» de I'ffiitoire politigM de» demiert Sieclei, 
by M. J. van Fraet, the coimdllor and friend 
of King Leopold I. of Belgium. 

Is the fourth number of the new volume of 
Milusiiie (July a) M. Oaidoz, in a long 
humorous article styled " Comme quoi M Max 
Mullor n'a j'amaia existi!," tmnalates the witty 
essay on "The Solar Myth of Oxford" pub- 
lished in 18T0 by some students of Trinity 
College, Dublin, whiuh was noticed by Capt. B. 



Burton ia the Academy of January 20, 1877. 
M. Gaidoz makes it the peg on which to hang 
a clever onslaught on the theories of aolar and 
cloud myths, in which several others besides 
Prof. Max Miiller, aa M. J. Dormestetor, M, 
d'Arbois de Jubainville, and M. A. de Guber- 
natia, come in for a aharo of raillery. 



THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
It is proposed to publish at the beginning of 
next year a new legal periodical, under the 
title of The Law Quarterly Review, to be edited 
by Prof. Frederick Pollock. The objects of the 
Review will include the discussion of current 
decisions of importance in Fngland and else- 
where, the consideration of topics of proposed 
legislation, the treatment of questions of imme- 
diate political and social interest in their legal 
aspect, and enquiries into the history and anti- 
quities of our own and other systems of law 
and legal institutions. Endeavour will also be 
mode to take account of the legal science and 
legislation of Continental States in so for as they 
bear on general jarisprudence, or may throw 
light by comparison upon problems of English 
or American legislation. The current legal 
literature of onr own country will receive careful 
attention ; and works of serious importance, 
both Enelish and foreign, will occasionally be 
discussed at length. 

The Review seeks to appeal to students of 
legal science and legal history, and te oitizena 
interested in understanding or improving the 
lavrs they live under, not leaa than to lawyers 
by profession. On the scientific side the com- 
parative and historical study of institutions, 
~iid, on the practical side, the a&irs of living 
olitics and commerce, have relations with 
:gal knowledge and ideas which con and ought 
) be made intelligible to educated citizens who 
re not lawyers. The Eeviewwill be published 
by Messrs. Stevens & Sons, of 119 Chancery 
Lane, London. 

The contents of the first number will probably 
include "The Franchise BiU," by Sir W. B. 
Anson; "The Ejng's Peace," by the Editor; 
"Federal Government," hy Prof. A. V. Dicey; 
'■ Braeton,"by Prof. Paul Vinogradoff; " Holtz- 
endorff's Eocyclopadie," by Dr. Grueber ; 
and notes, commento, and reviews. Contribu- 
tions to early numbers are hoped for from Mr, 
A. Cohen, Prof. Bryce, Mr. diaries Elton. Mr. 
O. W. Holmea, Mr. H, W. Elphinstone, Mr. 
Robert Campbell, and Mr. F. W. Maitland. 



THE BROWNING SOCIETY. 
Thk annual entertainment took place on the 
evening of Friday, June 27, in the Botanic 
Theatre of University College, which was 
crowded. The programme opened with an 
Instrumental Q,uintett by BeiaigCT, which was 
f oUowod by recitations of ' ' Soliloquy in the 
Spanish Cloister " and " The Patriot," by Mr. 
Joseph King, jun. ; " A Last Ride Together " 
and " Youth and Art," by Miss Florence 
Bourne; "HorvS Rial" and "Evelyn Hope," 
by Miss Nora Oerstenberg ; and ' ' Martin 
Ralph" and "How they brought the Gbod 
News from Ghent to Aix," by Col. Hughea- 
HaUett. R.A. 

The musical part followed, beginning with 
an Instrumental Quintett, composed by Abt 
Vogler (about 1800), entitled "Der eheliche 
Zwist" (The Matrimonial Quarrel). This was 
succeeded by the following vn -nl pieces, com- 
posed, all but the two coucluding numbers, 
eipreaaly for this entertainment :— Song, "I 
go to prove my soul" [from Furacelsus), com- 
posed by Miss Ethel Harroden, and sung by 



Ethel Hanaden; song, "Wilt thou change 
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too " (Jomo) £«■< TFt/e), comptwed and sung bv 
MisS Ethel Harradon (contralto) ; duet (with 
violoncello obbtigato played by Mias Beatiico 
Harraden), "In a Gondola," composed by Mr. 
Edwin Bending and sung by Uisi Kate Fliim 
(soDTano) and Mr. J. Tapley (tenor) ; song, 
"T^e Tear's at the Spring'' (Pippa PaMis), 
composed by Miss CficUe Hartog and sung by 
Miss Kat« Pliim; part-song, "The Boy and 
the Angel," composed by Mr. Edwin Bending; 
and, finally, the " Cavalier Tunes " — "Marohing 
AloMf" and " Gliye a House "—composed by 
Dr. Villiers Stanford, and sang respectiTCly by 
Mr. Bicknell Young and Mr. Joseph Barker. 
The InBtramental Qinntetts were played by 
Mdme. Dunbar-Perkins, Miss Kat« Chaplin, 
Miss E. A. Catchpole, and the Misses Ethel 
and Beatrice Harradeu. The organ was played 
by Mr. Pred. H. Hankins. The music was 
under the direction of Mr. Edwin Bending. 

The third annual meeting was hold at TJni- 
versity College on the evening of July 4, Mr. 
Pnmivall in the chair. The Eeport showed 
tliat Uie society closed its third year with a mem- 
bership of 215. "Hie "Entertainment " for next 
session (1884-85) wiL be given at the Prince's 
Hall on November 28, and will include a 
dramatic reading ot " In a Balcony," the part 
of the Queen boingtaken by Miss NoraGerston- 
bera:. It is also hoped that, with the assistanee 
of the Irving Dramatic Club, one ot Mr, Brown- 
ing'aplayfl may be performed during the winter. 
The first meeting of the session will take place at 
Universify College on October 31, when a paper 
on " Bordello," by Mr. Moncure D. Conway, 
will be read — Ur. W. Michael Rosaetti in the 
chair. After the Beport had been read and 
adopted, a paper on " In a Baloony," by Mrs. 
TombuU, of Eastfleld, was read and discussed. 
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SELECTED FOSEIGN BOOKS. 

OBNERAX LFTKRATUBei. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

"little BILIiKE." 

YoA : Jolr S, 1884. 

That " httle Billee " was a native of Bristol, 

and that Thackeray was his sole progenitor, 

^ never doubted until yesterday, when I came 
xin something to m^e me sospect that be 
ay first have seen the light in Ormus or in 
laa, and that he may be daimed as a child of 
the whole Aryan race. To bid this young hero 
the theme of a Breton folk-song is to be pre- 
pared to leam that throughout the ages Indo- 
Europe&n throats have been cleared fo celebrate 
his fame. Let me quote from MHittine (tome ' 
p. 4631 the significant chanson which has 
wrought on me. It is called " Le petit 

" nftaitun petit nariie {bii) 
Qui n'avalt ja, ja, jamais naviga£. {bit) 

" Au bout da ciaq i, eiz semaines 
Lea vlvres vin, vin, viurent i manquer. 

' ' On tira i lo courte paille • 
Four saTolr qui, qui, qui seralt mang£. 

" La malheoreuse conrte paille 
Au capttoine, talue, taine elle a tomb^.f 

" Le petit moUBse du ca^itaine 
Bamauda ^, ii ik itro maugc. 

" Uais auparavaut que je meure 
Au haut du mat, mat, mat je veux monter. 

' ' Je vois la tour de Baby lone 
Et le eerpont, pent, pent u la garder X 

" Je vois la aUe du capitaine 
A ses pigeons, geons, geons donno & manger 

" J'anral la fille du oapitaiue 
Et la navlte, vire, vira qui est sous mea pieds I 

" SI cctte histoire ne vous embSta 
Nous allons la, la, la recommencer." j 
I would, if I could, compare "Lo petit Navire" 
with " Les Matelots " in Luzel's Vhantes pnpu- 
laires de la Basse- Brelagile (temc ii., p, 182), as a 
contributor to Milasine advises one to do. Can 
any reader of the ACADBirY quote those verses 
for the benefit of such as know them not ? 
• Far. On tW-z-ii la conrte paille. 
t For. Le sort t«mba aur un novice 

Quin'avait ja, ja, jamais naviguf. 

II monta but 1b grand huue ; 
Bera done moj, mol, mot sera mange I 

Salute Yierge ma patromie 
Faites que je, je, je ne soia paa mangf ! 



would just say that the engraving in the 
Mimoirea of the Sooi^td rorale des AatiquairtB 
du Nord, referred to by Dr. Isaac TMor ig 
not trustworthy ; and that in the cast all 'tha 
letters of tho first eight linos, with the exception 
of those at the end ot 1. 2, but indudhjg the 
B of ^iXijBwToi, are as clear and plain as a page 
of print. Doubts can arise mly as regards th« 
letters which follow ^ in L 2, about on in L B 
about the middle portion of 1. 10, and about 
parts of 11. 11 and 12. Consequently, the cor- 
rections made by Mr. Bradley and others are 
corrections of the original. As the cast iswi 
for several weeks constantly before my eyes in 
a variety of lights, Iventure to ask fliat eome 
confidence be placed in my uuqueried leadingi 
even of the letters about which, as I havea^ 
doubts are possible. A. H. Sayce. 



A la sauce pi, piquant il fut mang6. 
t Fir. Et le Maroo, roc, roc des douz cfites. 
} For. Si cette histoire vous embSte 

Je m'en vala la, la, la lecommencei, 

E. G. 



THE QBEEK INSCRIPTION AT BBOOOH-CNDEIl- 
BTAJTMOBE. 
Ooeen's Collage, Oxford : J11I7S.IS34. 

Before any more conjectural emendations of any 

thQ 3rou^ inscription are TWtnred on, I \ and ittur, 



Bodlaian Llbrarr : July T, lest. 

I have been trying in tite last three weeks to 
read this insoriptioa from the engraving givea 
by Prof, StephMiB, but the text is so mndi 
confused with oblil«rations and accidental entt 

the stone that to restore it from this source, 

sn with the aid of cursive tranaliteratioDi 
from the zinc cast (which Prof. Sayoe baa sent 
back to Brough], seems to me iinpractLcahl& 
I suggest that we woold-be dedphweis should 
subscribe five shillings a-head for good photo- 
graphs of the stone, and cease further cdd- 
jecture till we get them, il we cannot examine 
the stone itself. 

That the inscription oontuns five hexametera 
on the death of a Commagenian Greek named 
Hermes, the hexameters being divided from 
each other by leaf -marks, is, of course, beyond 
question. That the Greek is in the leaat 
corrupt, or the writing at tJl ligatured, I have 
as yet found no evidence. Prof. Sayca'a 
ligatured THc at the end of L 1 is TIC, with an 
accidental cut joining the 1 and C. 

All the restorers are wrong In supposing that 
the first hexameter begins witb the single un- 
metrical and misspelt word ttiauttxmi. Who- 
ever wrote the inscription showfl Uiat he knew 
how to write hexameters, and it is incredible 
that he should have committed such a bar- 
barism ; there would not even be the excuse of 
necessity, for the supposed word can be got 
into several places in a correct hexameter. 
The two first letters tic are no part of the versea 
at all, but an abbreviation, perhaps for 'f^%! 
KanfuF/nrii, or its genitive; perhaps for 'EFSih 
Kitrat, or -/uu, like the Latin S. S. E. for Sk 
Sitat Eat. 

According to the engraving, it is most doubt- 
ful whether the last letter of the imaginsrv 
Initial word is not the usual angnlor *, iritti 
1 chip across tiie middle, and not an q. In 
1- 2 it is clear to me that irxtpeii/T' {sniriw, to 
■) is to be read ; and, in L 3, noipj]!. Mr. 
Bradley need not hesitate about tho latter; 
epitaphs were commonly written in Ionic ; the 
form is frequent in those of the Anthology, 
and there aro no uu- Ionic forms in this one to 
contradict, it. In I, 4, Kn/^iaytrr^v is indicated 
by the engraving ; and, as 'Efni is an accusative 
found in inscriptions, there is no need to 
suppose an v left out at tho end of the latter. 
At present Iread thefirst two hexameters thus : 

'EpiiTJ Ka/ifuiytii-iw, twos M»(ttj* 

The missing word (or words) is not decipher- 
able from the engraving ; but, if Mr. Bradley's 
^pariTm riS' were right, I should read at the 
beginning of the previous line either Kat Stx"^ 
(for J«^) or K.J 8i x"i[0 (for x"#). 

The third hexameter is quite clear but for the 
word or words rap . . »a. Of Oie other two, Mr. 
Bradley's restoration is ingenious, but the en- 
graving cannot, to my sight, be reconciled with 
of tlte four words Xif-r, 'Ofiwrf, Kirrev, 

Eqvasd B. ITiOEtOLBOir. 
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" THE suiKKu am," 
Bvaawtok Beotccn Btrtfa ; Jnite Bl, IBBt. 
I luve latelf met with » now illuotratioa of 
tliii aingnlAT poem, which may pwhapa interest 
$on» Tomden ot the Aoadeuy. The poem itself 
(or, i&ther, frftgrneiit of a poem) is preserved in 
the Codex Exonienais. It was edited by Grein 
under the title ot " Ruine ; " bnt I ventured, 
tuny yean ago, to give it the above title, 
and to isdioate AoemAii-oeaater (Bath] u its 
criftinftL 

Mf new illoriistion is a small one, but it is 
ooniv^a and nibstantiaL A few days ago Mr. 
CasUe, who is well known in Oiioi^ as land- 
agent for several colleges, was lulling me that 
he had been to Silohester, and that he had been 
examining the remains of tiie Boman -British 
dtj, from which the soil has lately been re- 
numd. When the area was under cultivation, 
tbe ploogfa had, in many paiti, only just depth 
enough to pass over the ruins ; and he had been 
(tnioE wiui the fact that, in passing over a 
teuelated pavmaent, it had torn the pavement 
in porta, because the pavement did not lie flat, 
bnt in ridges. The old poet makes the same 
obMrvation, and attributas it to the fall of the 
roof, Tbtia he speaks: — "The rafter-framed 
roof sheds its tiles, with the fall the pavement 
oacbed, wm Imdira into heaps [gebrooen td 
beorgtun]." 

I sabjfHn the poem, with a translation — so 
mndi of it as oan be reoovered from the US. 
WistUo is ties weal Htan Btnpendoas ia thiawaU 



brosnade burg-steal. 

Bitsnd crangon 
heigsB to hrusan. 

Voiifm )>a»bofudTe6T- 
gaS 
and His t«afor ge4pa ; 



the 



wyide gebnecmn; 
bnrg-shde bunton, 

tnosnaC enta geweorc. 
Hiufai rind gebrorene, 

hrecrge toiras, 
hnmgcat'torras bchio- 



otit 

HI weirdly broken np ; 
the borough is buraten, 

^ont work in decay. 
The roofs are fallen, 






hrimonlime, 
■cearde scar-beorge 

sooime gediorene 
Epldo imdisr-etene. 

EwS-giap hafalS 
mldend w^iitan 

forweorene gelecnene, 
heard-grtpe hrusan; 

oC hand cne6 



Oft >ea wag gebU 



ofstonden under stot- 



hWBt-red In hringBB, 

hygerSf gebond 
vttil-walan wlrum 



place was 

Timidly shrunk 
the brave to their grave. 
Therefore these halls 

and tlicae pictured 
gables; 
" » tumbling 



ofE 1 



t rafter -crowned 



hryre wong georong 

ebrocen tu beorgum ; 
i>ter in beom monig 

glffidm&dand goldbeorht 
gleoma gefi«t:wed 

wlonc and wingal 
wig hyratum soiln ; 

aeah on sine on lylfor 



e&m hate weaip 

widan wjlme, 
weal eid befeng 

beoihtan buame ; 
Her H baK wssron, 

hat on hrefrre ; 
J>iet WD3 hytelic I 



The remainder is fragmentary, but we read 
dearly " hfite stredmas" fhot streams); " ^at 
hringmere hit" (that hot lake); " baiSn wteron " 
(baths were) ; ")>)etis cynclio ting " (that is a 
royal thing). J. Eable, 



the CMsh the floor 
bath cracked 
broke it to bacrows ; 
where once many a 

joyous and gold<bright 

gaudily jewelled 
haughty and wine -hot 
Hhone in his hameas ; 

on gema of device ; 
on weulth, on stores, 

on precious stonea ; 
on this bright borough 

of broad dominion. 
There stood courts of 



hotly 



The stream 

rushed 

with eddy wide, 

{wall aU enclosed) 
with bosom bright, 

(there the baths were} 
hot In its nature : 

That was higUy con- 



mould on the bme, 
shattered shelters, 

scarred marred 
ondeiminad of dd. 

Earth-grasp holdotb 
valiant workmen 

tumbled crumbled 
hard pressed of the soil 

till a hundred ages 
of mankind pass away. 

Oft this wall wit- 
now weedy and spotty — 

great man after great 

atand aside tioai the 

the Bteep gable ft 
dwelleth yet . . . 

Here a lacajia of broken lines, in which the 
only connected words are " ortonc Eer-Bc«aft,' 
suggesting something like "cunning work of 
ancient time " — 

swiftne KebrlDSd swift [sledge] flashed 

furioua on the rings, 
resolutely rivetting 
wall with metal clamps 
wondronely together. 
Bright were the bur- 
gaeea, 
bath-houaea many, 
bigh the fareat of pin- 
nadea; 
huge the clang of war ; 
mead-halls were many, 

of merriment full ; 
till all waa overturned, 
by Pnte the unre- 
lenting. 
Widely cracked the 

wof 111 daya oarae on ; 
death took all away 

the valiant men ; 
their sTSsnals became 

dosoUte heaps 



Beoiht wnron bo^- 

bnrnsele monige, 
he&h hom-gestre6n. 



msu-dreiima fidl, 

onxt V»t onwende 

Wfrd se6 switlie. 

CYongon walo idde, 

cwSman wQldagas ; 
iwjit call for-nom 

SMg-iOf wera ; 
nidon hyra wig-steal 

v«rten ttaSolas. 



THE CRADLE OF MYTHa. 

London : July 6, if 
In my letters to the Academy on the Hermes 
and Orpheus myths (November 10 and Decom- 
ber U, 1883), I pointed out that the details 
of many weather myths are capable of such 
minute identification that we can somntii 
deduce a. picture of the climate of a country by 
simply translating the figurative language of 
nature stories mt« the terms of modem 
meteorology. If this picture agrees with thq 
existing cUmate of the country where the 
stories are current, we may infer that they 
originated there ; if it does not, we must find 
as their birthplace some other country whose 
climate is reflected ia the myths. 

I then showed that some episodes of the 
Hermes and Orpheus myths appeared to refer 
to land and sea breezes, and that therefore 
these two stories could not have migrated from 
High Asia. Since then I have searobed the 
British Museum and the library of the Meteor- 
ological Office for some notioo of the aea 
breezes on the coasts of the Peloponnoeo and 
Macedonia without success; but I am still 
determined to test the truth of those views by 
local observation. 

Pressure of other meteorological work has 
precluded my giving much time to this branch of 
the subject, but still I have been able to make 
a very successful identification of the home of 
some Icelandic myths. This will tllnstrate the 
method by which I purpose to handle similar 
questions. 

In the Icelandic Edda wo flud a seric 
stories which harp on the same theme- 
intrigues of the giants to get possession of 
Froya (the fruitfulness of the earth), who i 
always saved by Thor (thunder) and his ham 
mer. In the legend of Thrym, noise or uproar 
(perhaps of winter gales), that giant steals 
Thor's hammer, and Remands Froya as tttt 



I of it« restoration. Loke drewe« Thor up 
Preya, and eventually Thor recovers his 
hammer and kills the giant with it. In another 

story, a frost-giant in the disguise of a smith 
makes a bargain that, if they will give him 
Freya, he will build the gods a fortress which 
will for ever keep out the frost-giants. In time 
the gods find out that they have been deceived, 
and are almost in despair, because just before 
Midsummer the fortress is nearly complet«d. 
!nien Loke beguiles away the smith's horse, and 
Thco' eventually kills him with hia hammer. 
In yet another doubtful versiim a dwarf, Alwiss, 
"omes to claim Preya, but Thor keeps him 
HBwering riddles all night, and when the son 
«efl the dwarf is turned into a stone. 
These I read to be figurative deecriptJMis of 
climate in which UiunderBtormB cease daring 
le winter months, but in which Uie advent^ 
late ^ling is heralded by the reoommenca- 
ment of thunderstorms, which break up tiie 
long frost. There are several alludons in t^ese 
and other stories to Thor going to the East, 
and being brought back thence. These prob- 
ably refer to some phase of thunderfrtorms 
which I am at present unable to interpret. 

If we knew nothing of the origin of the 
Icelanders, we might safely infer t^t theso 
legends were not ot native origin, for thnndOT- 
storms occur only during the winter mon&s in 
that island. History, nowever, records that 
loeland was principaily peopled from Norwoy, 
but the cUmat« of that country will not wholly 
fit the myths either. On the west ooast there 
peculiar class of very dangerous thunder- 
storms in winter, besides summOT storms of 
another type. I had, however, reaaonto believe 
that thM« were portions of Sweden and Norway 
in which there are no winter thunderatomis, I 
therefore sent the following questions to my 
friend Di. Hildebrandssou, of the Observatory, 
Upsala, and also to Dr. H. Mohn, of the Nor- 
wegian Meteorological Institute : — ' ' Is there any 
portion of your country in which thunderetorms 
cease during the winter, but in which the advent 
of spring is heralded by their re-appearanoe F 
How far east do the winter thunderstorms of 
the west coast penetrate ? " 

Their answers are oouduaive. Dr. Mohn 
says: "Winter thunderetorms do not occur in 
the interior of Norway. On the ooast they may 
occur from the mouth of the Christiania Fiord 
up to the North Cape, but not farther east-" 
' ' Spring in Norway is nearly free from thunder- 
storms. In the interior they oonimenoe in May 
or June." Vegetation only roaUy conunonoes 
in those months. 

Br. Hildebrandsaon sends me a list of the 
total number of thunderstorms whidi have 
been observed in the whole of Sweden during 
each month for ton years. From this I find that 
the number falls from 4,419 in July to forty in 
November, while only eight and three are re- 
ported in the months of December and 
February respectivdy. After a slight increase 
in April and a larger one in May, the frequence 
rises rapidly to 3,72-1 in June. Thus, for idi 
praeticsd purpose a, thunderstorms cease in 
Sweden during the winter, and only recom- 
mence at the end of a lato spring. I 
believe that the same occurs in some parts of 
Bnssia. 

Wo can now compile our localisation. The 
whole colouring of the Eddas, and audi stories 
as that Bergdmir (from Berg, a rock) was the 
only one of the frost-giants who escaped death 
at the hands of the sons of Odin, pomt te the 
existence of mountains clad with perpetual 
snow in the home of the myths. Thoy there- 
fore did not have thfir origin in the plains of 
Northern Europe. Numerous allusions to the 
sea and ships also predude the idea that these 
stories wore brought by early Aryan emigrants 
&om the Hindu Kuah. We are therefare 
brought irresistibly to the ccmduBion that the 
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eUmate whioli is reflected in the Gdda mytliB ia 
th&t of some portion of tbe SoandinaTian 

Koinsala east of the mouth of the Ghristiaiiia 
Old. 

Balfu Abbbchomsy. 



WSTBSSS tCAilY FITTON. 

London; JnlyB, ISei. 

Will TOO kindly allow me a few lines t 
•orreot two alight inaccniacies in my letter 
printed in the Academy of July 5? I said 
Qiere that Mn. Anne Pitton was married in or 
before 1697. I find that I rather undorBtated 
my argument. Prom a copy of a dooument 
now before me, which is too long for insertion, 
it ia clear that she became the wife of Sir John 
Newdigate some time in 1395, if not earlier. 
Evidently, therefore, she was not a maid of 
honour in 1600, the date of Eemp'a pamphlet ; 
nor ia there, bo far as I am aware, any proof 
tiiat she had at any time held auoh an office. 

The letter in tlie Becord OfBoe, which gives 
Uie account of Uary Fitton's disKuiaing herself 
like a man, and going out of the Court to meet 
I<ord Pembroke, ia not, as I inadvertently 
stated, from Brooke to Carleton, but is without 
a signature. The preceding letter in the 
Calendar of State Papers is from Brooke to 
Carleton, and I hod supposed that this one was 
aiao from the aame writer. This, however, is 
not clear. But, by whomsoever it was written, 
it obviously refers to Mrs. Mary Fitton. Its 
dat« ia the autumn of 1602, a time when Lord 
Pembroka was, for some cause or other, under 
the Queen's displeasure. 

W. A. Hajibisok. 



Brousntoi 
JdyS, 

The Chaahire lady who has been further 
immortalised by Mrs. Jobling'a charming hnes 
baa for two centuries and a-half been a syno- 
nym for beauty and the old-faahionod ideal of 
womanhood. The following is the explanation 
of the phrase : — 

" The ntatic muse ia not always depreciatory, and 
the Oheshiie folk have proverbially celebrated the 
pretty faoe and pure heart of one of their famous 
women. ' Aa fair as Lady Done,' and ' U, there's 
Lady Done for you,' was the tnTtheat limit of 
commendation for maid or wife. Nuisea, aa they 
dangled their chaises, called the girl ' Lady Done,' 
and the boy 'Earl of Derby.' Sir John Done, 
knji^t, hereditary forester and keeper of the forest 
of Delamere, entertained Jamed the Pirst, ' 



of Woodhey, who lett behind het Hie fame tor 
housewifely vittuea that still clings to her name " 
{CAfhirt OlmniHffi, p. S4S). 

William E. A. Axon. 



In a 



" BUIDCKL-KITE." 

_ ^ London ; July 8, 1884. 

' note, I can only 



I think I 

affirm that the word ia unknown in South 
Yorkshire and North Derbyshire. That it 
should be found in dietricta so far asunder as 
Hampshire and tho North Biding is certainly 
curious, especially ua it has no obrious etym- 
ology, and no trace has been preserved of its 
early existence. 

Heitby Bradley. 



AFP0INTMBNT3 FOB NEXT WEEK. 
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" Bepl^" by 'til. P. L. Sclat«r. 



SCIENCE. 

The Old-Northern Runic MonumtnU of Seandi- 
navia and England. By Georgo Stepbcns. 
Vol. III. 
Sandboot of the Old-North»m Runic Monu- 
mtntt of Scandinavia and England. By 
Oeorge Stephens. (WiUiams & Norgate.) 
Aptek an interval of sixteen years. Prof. 
Stephens has added a third volnme te his 
magnificent work on tho Runic monuments, 
and at the same time he has published 
a quarto "Handbook," cootaining most of 
the engraved copies of inscriptions which are 
given in his three folio volames, with brief 
eiplanatery remarks. The publication of this 
abridgment will be a great boon to many 
students to whom the larger work, on accouat 
of ite cost, ia accessible only in public 
libraries. It may be hoped that the facilities 
now afforded for the more general study of 
these anciout monumente may result in 
discoveries of consideroblo historioal im- 
portance. So far as the direct information 
afforded by the inscriptions is concerned, 
indeed, it is not probable that any material 
additions to our knowledge will be mode. 
But there is every reason for suppoainjj that 
the development of the Runic alphabet 
itaelf, if it be ever fully unravelled, will be 
found to contain tho key to much that is at 
present obscure in the history and the 
" minuter ethnology " of the Soith of Europe. 
And it is not impossible that the character 
of the ornamental art displayed in some of 
these monuments may, when thoroughly in- 
vestigated, yield unlooked-for light on many 
important historical problems. 

The value of Prof. Stephens' work con- 
sists not so much in what he has done in 
the interpretation of tho inscriptions as iu 
the immense pains which he has taken to 
ensure the absolute accuracy of his copies. 
It would, however, be grossly unjust not to 
admit that even in the department of in- 
terpretation he has rendernd serrioe of very 
great importance. From a scienttfto point of 
view, indeed. Prof. Stephens' methods of in- 
vestigation an open to serious objection. 
His philologiaal theories are so elastic that it 
may fairly be said that scarcely any conceivable 
combination of syllables would be incapable 
of being translated on his principles. The 
truth of this statement is amusingly illus- 
trated by his treatment of tho inscription 
found at Brough, in Westmoreland. A copy 
of this inscription, which contains twelve lines, 
was published last year in the author's pam- 
phlet on Ihe " Northern Mythology," and was 
at once perceived by more than one scholar 
to be in Greek. Prof. Stephens, however, 
believed it to be Runic, and in his new volumes 
gives us his reading and interpretation of 
the text. He admits that tho forms of many 
of the characters on the monument are abso- 
lutely unique, and that its Anglian dialect 
is nuuBually eccentric in ite grammar and 
orthography, but he manages to clii:it from it 
very tolerable sense. It is evident from 
is instance that implicit reliance cannot be 
placed on Prof. Stephens' interpretetiona We 
must, however, acknowledge that the in- 
genuity displayed in this teo successful 
achievement has often been exercised with 
the happiest results. Moreover, the author's 
philological laxity, although excessive, has 



been of real service as a corrective to the 
premature dogmatism of professedly scientific 
pbilologiste, who, when be began his labours, 
were accustomed to insist on reducing the 
dialect of the early Scandinavian inscriptions 
to the standard of classical Icelandic, all in- 
convenient facte being disposed of by the easy 
process of imputing wholesale bluudering 
te the ancient etene-cutters. Through eril 
and through good report he has persevered 
in his own course j and the ablest of his 
opponente have now accepted the conclusioDs 
for which he has from the first contended— 
that the special features which dlBtinguish 
the Scandinavian group of dialects are of 
comparatively recent growth, and that in the 
times when the earUest inscriptions were 
carved these dialeote differed but little from 
those of the other Glermanic peoples, la 
presence of this result, we are bound to admit 
that, however unskilfully Prof. Stephens may 
ha^'e played, his errors have not prevented 
him from winning the game. It must be 
ired te Prof. Stephens' credit that 
ho has always been reiidy to admit the pro- 
visional chuacter of his ooaclusions, uid to 
accept tram whatever source the correction 
any proved mistake. A large portion of 
his third volume is taken up with " better- 
ings," as he calls them, of his former readings. 
Among these we note his abandonment of his 
original interpretation of the inscription on 
the Porsl Ring, and his acceptance, though 
with some modifications, of the admirable 
explanation published hy Prof. Bugge Id 
1877. 

While admitting the soundness of Prof. 
Stephens' conclusion as to the late origin of 
the special features of Scandinavian grammar, 
the middle voice and tho suffixed article, we 
may point out that thero is evidence that 
these peculiarities were not, as he appears to 
suppose, altogether wanting ia the langoage 
of the Northumbrian Danes. The "middle 
voice " has left traces of its existence in the 
English words "bask" and "busk;" and 
the suffl.ved article is found in some of the 
Northumbrian place-names recorded in Domes- 
day Book. Giisamarghe, for instance, now 
Goosuargh, seems to be guSsi»s-/iorjr, "the 
idol's temple," or stone circle (from the neuter 
substantive guS or goS) ; and Colnun, now 
Cowlam, can scarcely be anything else than 
d koUiiium, " on the summit." 

With regard to the origin of the Runic 
alphabet, Prof. Stephens fully accepts tho 
brilliant discovery of Mr. Isaac Taylor, that 
the Runes are derived from the alphabet of 
the Greek colonists in Scythia, five or six 
centurits before the Christian era. What- 
ever correctbn the details of Mr. Taylor's 
theory may require, ite main outlines are 
securely established ; and the hypothesis of a 
Latin derivation for the lluncs can never be 
rehabilitated. The liter davolopment of 
writing presents a curious problem 
which has not yet been solved, Unlike the 
history of alphabets gi'nerally, the hiatery of 
the Runic alphabet is one not of improvement, 
but of degradation. The alphabet of the 
earlier Scandinavian inscriptions consisted of 
nearly thirty letters, and provided expression 
tor aU tho sounds of the language, including 
those which iu tho Roman character were 
rendered by digraphs. In Inter times the 
number of letters throughout Scandinavia and 
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Iceland was with comparative suddetmeea 
reduced to sixteen. This later alphabet made 
no ili'ttinction between t and f^, or between 
I: and g, and the TOwel-aystem was also 
similarly impoTerished. Tho causes of this 
stniDge phenomenon require investigation. 
■\Vo can only conjecture that some one branch 
of the ScaudinaTian family, the language of 
which (perhaps from the intermixture of a 
foreign element) was charaeteriaed by a 
confunion between certain cognate Bounds, 
m ly, at the time of this change, have posaessed 
a superiority of culture which led to the 
adoption of its orthography throughout the 
Xorlhem world. Whether this conjecture 
be correct mufit be determined by the study 
of the materials which Prof. Stephens has 
collected in this work. 

To Englishmen generally, the most in- 
teresting things contained in the Handbook 
wilt be the large scale drawings of the Bew- 
cjstle and Ruthwell croeecB. The Bewcaatle 
cross was erected in memory of Alchfrith, 
King of Northumbria, iu the first year of the 
reign of his brother Ecgtrith, a.d. 670. Its 
inscription is wholly in Bunes, and contains 
several names of persons who are mentioned 
by liieda. The Ruthwell monument is so 
similar in the style and the subjects of its 
sculptures to that at Bewoastle that it must 
belling to nearly the same period. Some 
arch;ieolog:ists, indeed, have referred it to the 
tenth century, on the ground that its orna- 
mentation eihibits the characteristics of the 
Carloviogian style of art — an argument which 
I'rof. Stephens answers by pointing out that 
Charlemagne obtained his artists from North- 
umbrift. The EuthwcU cross, besides a Latin 
inscription, contains, in Rones, and in the 
Xortbumbrian dialect, a copy of a portion of 
the beautiful poem of "The Bream of the 
Holy Rood," of which a West-Saxon version 
is preserved in the Vercelli MS. On the top 
stone of the cross are the words " Cadmon 
me fauceN)," which Frof, Stephens takes to 
mean that the poem was composed by Csedmon. 
The objections to this tempting interpreta- 
tion seem to be insuperable. The formula is 
of common occurrence in Runic inscriptions, 
and in every other instonce Prof. Stephens 
explains it as indicating the name of the 
person who carved the letters or the sculptures. 
To write " Cadmon made me " at the top of 
th; monument would surely not be a very 
intelligible or natural mode of designating the 
authorship of a part of the inscription. The 
only reason for thus interpreting the words is 
that no other Caidmon is known to us but the 
celebrated Northumbrian poet. We cannot 
suppose, however, that Ciedmon had no 
namesakes ; and if, as is probable, the name 
is an Anglicised form of the common Sritish 
Catumanus or Cadfan, we need not be sur- 
pri.*ed to fijid it home by the sculptor of a 
miiiiument which was erected in Strathclyde. 

I'raf. Stephens gives large drawings of 
several other remarkable productions of Early- 
English art, the most elaborate being the 
Bridekirk font and the two caskets, one in the 
Ducal Museum at Bninswick and the other in 
the British iluscum. Ou the latter are 
carved scenes from the story of " Romwalus 
and Keamwalus " (Romulus and Remus), and 
from the " Saga of Weland." Among the 
objects of other than English origin the chief 
Brtistio intereBt belongs to the medals or 



hraoteates, nearly a hundred of which are 
represented in the Handbook. The two spear- 
heads of the fourth century, found respect- 
ively at Miincheberg, in Brwidenburg, and at 
Vercelli, in Italj, are worthy of note, as their 
ornamentation is so absolutely identical in 
design as to necessitate the startling con- 
clusion that they were copied from a common 
original. 

We cannot conclude this article without 
expressing our hearty admiration of the un- 
flagging enthusiasm which has sustained the 
author through his many years of labour in 
the preparation of his noble treasure-house 
of Runic lore. If he has often been too bold 
in bis speculations, thia is a more pardonable 
fault than the excessive caution tMt neither 
makes mistakes nor discoveries. 

HeNSY BBADI.BT. 



CHINESE MTTHOLOGT AND ART. 

PeUng: April M. ISU. 

The knowledge of the outer world possessed 
by the Chinese, and with it their religious ideas, 
tbeir mythology and acquaintance with the 
stars, expanded remarkably in the period 
between Confucius and the Hm dynasty, 480 
to 206 B.C. It is astonishing how little myth 
there was before this. Thus in the Book of 
Odes there are no supernatural events recorded 
except the mythical incident at the birth of 
Heutsi, founder of the Cheu dynasty, and that 
of the swallow which is oonnected with the 
origin of the Shang dynasty.* The animals 
mentioned and the scenery described are real.t 
The names of places and persons are historical. 
But these poems, so exactly picturing the life 
of the Chinese 2,500 and 3, (XK) years ago, spread 
over a long succession of centuries only termi- 
nating about 580 B.a Thej' tell us what the 
people cared for then, theur oooupations, the 



when at work, and at 
home when work was done. But for myths 
they did not show any desire. The same state 
of things reached bock all the way to Yau 
and Shun. China was, therefore, so far back 
as 2500 B.C., a. quiet agricultural countir. 
Thought moved slowly. There was scarcely 
any literature but these poems, the Book of 
History, and the Book of Divination; and 
all three books grew up slowly piece by 
piece. The Cheu n was the most important 
exception to thia uniformity. It marks a time 
when astrology was introduced and the philo- 
sophy of the five elements — about 1120 B.C. 
There was no stirring of the imagination during 
all this period except what was needed for the 
solemn sacrificial ode and the gentie domestic 
idyll. Ewan ohung wrote a long treatise on 
poUtics. It contains a few sentences of myth ; 
the rest of his book is realistic, argumentative, 
and pervaded bylogiool power, but unillumined 
by genius. Can we wonder that Confucius, a 
century later, never rose above the prose of 
ordiuory events ? Whence was the stimulus to 
come 't No great poet, no great hiatoriiin, had 
then appeared. Confucius studied with amoral 
purpose, and drew a sober picture of the long 
piist of 1,S00 years tor the benefit of his pupils. 
He was himself in sympathy with the actions of 
the wise kings and the teachings of the sages of 
antiquity, and wished his disciples to be so too. 
A great change occurred soon after the time of 
Confucius, and was, intact, already begun in the 
Tauist Book of Reason and Virtue by Lilau ton. 
The second great Tauist, Lie tai, introduced a 
large mythological element. He spoke of avast 
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sea surrounding the inhabited world, and various 
countries scattered over it ruled by monster 
gods and peopled by fairies. The foundation 
of the Persian empire led to the importation 
into China of Babylonian romance and cosmo- 
graphy. But the author only wrote in thia 
way because the spirit of the time required him 
to do so. China was moving. The extension 
of colonisation to the sea and the navigation of 
the Indian Ooean by Babylonians and Arabs, 
with other Western peoples, led the Chinese to 
an acquaintance with the countries beyond their 
own horiwrn. The Shan hai king shows us 
that in geography and all foreign mattera the 
Chinese of those times depended on pictures, 
ima^, and half-understwxl narratives. Tha 
stones they heard of distant nations were 
mariners' stories riohly embellished with fiotion 
of a grotesque kind. The pictures they saw 
were Babylonian or Hindu, and they oopied 



them or invented i 



liT'a'j 



1 figures to 



adorn the paloees of their kmgs andflie holla 
where they worshipped the deaiL This informa- 
tion came to them by the Central Asian route, 
and through Annam and South China. 

In the period of the contending State* a 
great historian appeared, Tso kieu ming; a 
great ^lilosopher, Chwong tsi; and a great 
poet, Ch'ii yuen. Passion was introduced into 
poetry ; historical painting, with minute detail 
and lively dialogue, app^red in history ; and 
profound thought to some extent found its way 
mto philosophy. The social condition of the 
Chinese became elevated with the elevation of 
thought. Progress was mode in painting and 
sculpture. The idea of the immortality of the 
soul worked itself into popular acceptance in 
the Tauist way of looking at it, A study was 
made of all raro plants, animals, and minerals. 
Astrologv was expanded and alchemy origin- 
ated. The literary productiveness of this part 
of the Cheu period was most remarkable ; and 
so great was the fermentation that the only 
fitting conclusion to this age was the rovolution 
effected by Tsin shi hwang when he changed 
a heptarohy into a monarchy, and in the spirit 
of a frantic fanatidam tried hard to destroy the 
budding promise of a literaturo which he was 
too coarse to appreciate. 

Critics of the last and present dynasty have 
shown that the geographical book, the Shan 
hai king, was, in fact, not later than the third, 
and not earlier than the fifth, century before 
Christ. Hu ying lin in the fifteenth century 
showed from internal evidence that it certainly 
belonged to that time. About A.d. 500, drawings 
were made by a Buddhist priest of tiie objects 
contained in the book. But we know from 
Ewo p'u (a.d. 300) that he wrote his comment 
on the work with coloured illustrations before 
him, and that was the s^ of the wide manu- 
facture of paper. Then we also learn that A.D. 
1000 an edition was printed with plates 
amounting to 240 in number. They were 
copied probably from MB. illustrations, Then, 
lastly, in A.d. 1667 a now edition was printed 
with the pictures of A.D. 1000 recut, witii 
additions. We are warranted in supposing, 
therefore, that the grotesque shapes of gods ai3 
fabulous animals hero occurring are based on 
orig;inals of the Han dynasty, la the history of 
Chmese art it is necessary to trace many of the 
wood-engravings of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries to very old originals. All this is 
made plain in the edition of 1667 by Wa jen 
c'hen. The engravings in the Shan hai kii^ 
should, thereforo, be studied side by side wiu 
those of the Tfin shi so and £r ya ; and it will 
then be seen how a new intellectual life in 
China, which found its moving spring in the 
expansion given to commerce under the Persians 
and Greeks, led to the peculiar art, mythology, 
and cosmography which prevailed in China for 
many centuries afterwaidB. JOBSBS EsKiva. 
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COBRESPONDESCE. 

THE T.TpHjUt v OF AXHKLSIAN, IHl KiLF- 
LudasOtdlsge : Jnl? B. IBSL 

Ibe following entiy oomes from an enip^ 
Mge of a US. ia th« SritUhUumum. The US. 
[Domitiaitus X.) is a iiiiBc«llaiieouB one, but the 
lottiogi on the page in qneation (55b; d5a is 
blank) were written early in the twelfth c«itury. 
They ooniiBt of a reodpt for coins, prmted ty 
Cooiayna (Leeohdom, i. 382), three uaiinport- 
aut lAtiu hexameters, and a list (in Anglo- 
Saxon) of tbe books of " ^Sthelsten," wbidn I 
P've. The translation of the Anglo-Saxon 
Dwe to Mr. York-FowaU. 
" These are the books which were .Sthelstan's, de 
natoTB lenun, PeralTiB, de arte metrica, donatnm 
BUDOTem, exceiptkaies de arte metrica, Apocalip- 
«ui, doaa^um Dsaiorem, Alcbninum, Glossam super 
catonem, libeUum de siaiiunatioa arte que sio 
indpit terra que paisf Sedulium, . . ajid one 
eaIouIationrboi:^]waaAltwold[the]priest's,31osiia 
super danatam, dialogonun." 

.Xthelstan is spelt .Stheslan. The only 
^thelston who is connected with an Alfwold 
seems to be ^thelstan the Half-king, whose 
KGond SOD was .Mfwold. This .Mfwold did 
IkOt saoceed to the ealdormanship, but, for 
•ome unexplained reason, remained in a private 
poaition, thoogh he assisted his younger brother 
who did suooeed (Freeman, 1. 289^]. Is it 
possible that this man is the Alfwold of the list 
of books, and that be did not suooeed to the 
Uirone because he was a priest ? Of the books 
mentioned, the "de iiatnra Tenun " is probably 
laidore's toeatiae, which was ve^ popular in 
the Uiddle Ages. Oddly enough, DoniitiBnuB I. 
oontaius an early nintn-century copy of that 
work. It may be worth adding that this copy 
ands vith a sent«nce inot to be found in any of 
^ta editions I have hadaccess to: "ouiusterrae 
expontioaem in medio ociano subieota deolaiat 
formula." Then follows the usual "finiont 
expoaitiones, explioit liber, &c.," and on the 
next page a dii^ram with a mediaeval hexa- 
- '— " Kimoda sio mondus constat ratione 

" P. HAYBKnELD. 



THB KrVMOlOOT OS " HAQ." 

Wlntertbar : July 8, IBM. 
Vx. Uayhew, who writes on the word ' ' hag " 
JD the AoAO£UY of Jtme 14, does not mention 
the explanation given by one of the very 
highest authorities on the subject. Maris 
Heyne says in Qrinun's Wtrrierlmch (vol. iv., 
p.a):- 

« To jndge rightly of this word, the full Anglo- 
Saxon fonn (Ad^lMM) senns to be ot importance. 
It teSs us that we have to deal with a compound. 
U the saoond port of hSffluit were a mere 
■ufSx, we should expect hihtau, io consequence 
of the assimilation that takes place between 
the final radical consonant and the aalaut of 
the suMs. The Anglo-Baxon -tetu in kigtttte 
(Old' High- Qerman -auia) may be connected 
with the Anglo-Saxon teiu, Itotu (damnum. 
Interitos, contentio, prae judicium, Verdeiben) 
tttvian (in Nschteil setzeu, schadigen, veiderben 
IB to damage) ; the first part Is Saf in the sense of 
Landgnt, Feld, Flur • estate, field, Ktound. 
Btxt, therefore, means the i>erEon that £miages 
the fields ('die das I«ndgut, Feld und Flur 
BchadTgende '). To support this etymology, let 
us remember that in ttia ancient popular belief 
the Mm Invariably appears as a person that 
Injures, l^ snpetnatuial means, the property oi 
the neighbours (c/. Gilmm, Smixht Sagea, No. 
J51)." 

A. Bauiioartnes. 



BCIENCE NOTES. 
pB. Ajtimm Qauoeb has been appointed 
FuUaiian Professor of Physiology at the Boyol 
Instttatioii for three years. 



T&s,. J. B. JoBSAN, of the Mining Becord 
Office, has prepared a large table <u British 
Strata for use as a diagram by lecturers on 
geology. It forms a long vortical section, 
showing the order of superposition of the prin- 
cipal groups of stratified rooks, and is coloured 
aco^£ng to the scheme adopted by the Geo- 
logical Burvey. This osef ol table is published 
by Mr. £. Stanford. 

Messbs. CAsaELL & Co. have reprinted as a 
pamphlet the little story by Phyllis Browne, 
entiued How Bab^ was Saved, in whioh the 
efficacy of vaccination as a preservative against 
small-poi is set forth in a way easily under- 
stood. Several of tho Metropolitan vestries 
have already ordered a large quantity of copies, 
oae vestry alone taking five thousand. 

Mb. J. B. Bitett-Carnac, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has reprinted from tho Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal his paper on 
"Stone Implements from the North- westam 
Frovinces of India," together with three litho- 
graphed plates. The striking resemblance 
between these objects and those found through- 
out Europe may now be studied by anyone in 
the British Museum, to which Mr. Rivett- 
Caniac has presented all his best specimens. 
In India, as in Europe, they ara held by the 
villagers to be " thimderbolta," though the 
Hindus have a special reason for revering them 
as emblems of Siva. On this account they are 
often colleotod and placed under the village 
pipul tree. Mr. Bivett-Camao has not foond 
any evidence that these stono implements are 
in use at the present day, though there is 
much reason to believe that they b^ong to the 
period recorded in the Sanskrit epics. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Hebe Oubtav Fooe, of IJeipsig, wiU pub- 
lish this week the first haU (ton sheets) of Prof. 
M. Trautmann's book Die Sprachlaute im all- 
gemeinen, unci die LauU de$ Engliichen, Fraro' 
Saiichen und Deutarbetl im btumdfrn. The 
book consists of two principal parts. The first 
part is complete, while of the second not quite 
two chapters are given. In the first chapter of 
the iirst part the author mokes a number of state- 
ments regarding acoustics ; in the second, which 
is illustrated with ten figures, he discourses on 
the organs of speech ; in the third he speaks of 
the nature of speech-sounds in general ; in 
the fourth, after examining the theories of 
Willis, Wheatsteno, Helmholtz, &c., he gives 
his own vowel-system and criticises those of 
other phoneticians ; the fifth chapter treats of 
the consonants in an analogous way ; and the 
last deals with quantity, stress, tone, synthesis, 
sound-change, &0. Thefirstcbapterof thesecond 
part contains general remarks and an enquiry 
into the question where the German language 
is spoken best ; in the second, which is not 
eutireiv finished, the author treats of the 
Bnglish vowels. 

Dr. Haze has published an interesting and 
suggestive little pamphlet On the Powers of the 
Alphabet (Began Paul, Trench, & Co.), His 
object is to establish a tonic scale of alphabetic 
sounds, and to classify the letters of the alphabet 
on the basis of intensity of sound — that is, 
amplitude of sound vibrations. This, he insists, 
" is of much importance, for it will ultimately 
be found that qi^antity is the r ulin g principle 
in speech, and that whatever may pertain to 
accent, diphthongi8m,and kindred subjects rests 
on the relative lengths of the letters." In tho 
evolution of sounds, the shortest come first, 
tho longest last, so tjiat the consonants of the 
English alphabet ought to start with c and g. 
The vowels present more difficulties than the 
consonants ; hut these Z)r. Hake.believes he has 
8unuount«d by the discovery of a " middle 
■onnd int«naediate between those of » Icmg 



and a short sjrllable, which is destroyed b; 
emphasis, but is the only one which can hesr 
the accent." It is not our purpose to oritiMso 
the theory, whioh can be done satisfactorily 
only when researches of which the present 
pamphlet contains an instalment are set before 
ns as a whole. But we would suggest that Dr. 
Hake has confined himself too exclnsivelf to 
English; a study of the pronunciation ol 
French and Italian, for instance, would, we 
think, have led him to modify some of his oon- 
dusions. Moreover, his conoeption of aocent 
is not Quito clear, though we gather that he 
means by it stress-aocent and not piteh-accent. 
This, however, is hard to reconcile with what 
he says about emphasis. But his investigation 
is full of interest to phonetioians, and opeai 
up now views regardmg the derelopmei^ of 
soujids. 

Mr. Berhabd Qdaritoh has issued a Osta- 
logue of works on Enropean philology whidi 
is itself a work of the greatest value to the 
philologist. It oonsists of just one hundred 
pages, and contains nearly two thonmnd 
enbies. Tho following is the classificatioa 
adopted:— (I) Polyglots and Comparative 
Philology ; (2) Non-Aryan Languages ; fS) 
Aryan Languages ; (4) Ethnology. Under tJiB 
first heading come a set of Prince L.-L 
Bonaparte's philotogioal puUioations, 158 in 
number, forwnioh the sum of £TS is asked. 



MEETINQS OF 80CIETIEB. 

ROTAL AxCHAWlLOaiOiLL IlCSTTTUIS. — IThuniff, 

July S.i 
Tub Bev. V. J. Spnrrell in the Chair.— Precentor 
Venables communicated a description ol the 
Roman burying-place recently discovered at Un- 
coId.— Prof. Bunnell Lewis read a paper on 
the Roman antiquities of Siritzerland, in wnicli he 
pointed out that the country Is fairiy rich in tncee 
of the Roman occupation, though the objecti at 
antiquity are not uaually to be seen in liiu, but in 
the local musauma.— Mr. F. Helmore read a paper 



and Tring, which there were good grounds 

Bupposing belonged to two stone coffins lately die- 
covered at Korthchurch. These cofOns were con- 
jectured to have held the remains of Isabd sod 
ijeuchia, wives of Richard Plaiitagenet, Esil ol 
Cornwall, and King of the Romans.— Prof. Lewie 
and the Rev. S. 8. Levrie exhibited a rema^ble col- 
lection of Roman gems and coins ; and the Karl ut 
Aberdeen, a fine cinerary urn recenUy found in 
Aberdeenshire, 



Wood-Engraving: a Ifanual of Inatmctioa. 

By W. J. Linton. (BeU.) 
Wk may accept this admirable treatise as a 
sort of toreta8t« of the larger and more com- 
prehensive work oo wood-engraving whioh 
is expected from the author. It has scvenil 
merits not too common in books of instruc- 
tion ia art. It is written by an acknowledged 
master of the craft, aad it is what it purposes 
to be — a manual of instruction, not a few 
hints more or less carefully aTranged, but a 
thorough and bnsmess-Iike treatise <m essen- 
tial points. The illustrationa have been 
selected with great care, not as examples of 
attractive pictures, but of good and bad wood- 
engraving. Tho book is also well wiitteui 
easy to read, in spite of its necessary techni- 
cality J and it is moreover a foil book, full o! 
and experience, and learning, 
migbt be expected from Mr. IJnt«n, the 
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book is Ukewise somewhat oontxorersial. He is 
not coDtent wilb explaining the intelligence 
and art vith Trbich fie^ck and Thompson 
chose their Uoea, but he most point out now 
sbsent these qualities are iu much modem 
work which psstea for fine wood-evgTaviiig. 
Nor do we ue how any adTocate of the 
" white lioe " or any helierer in the traditione 
of the fiewiek sohcwl could do otherwise. 
All thorn who appreciate the heauty of an 
engraying as on engraving, and not as a 
meana of imitating other modes of pictoiial 
expreaaion, wiU he at one wil^ Mr. linton. 
Umortnnatelf , these toe oomparatiTely few ; 
•nd for one who can appreciate the propriety 
of an engraver's lines to eipress variety o( 
texture and form, there are a hundred who 
will hail as triumphs of wood-cntting a 
facsimile of an etching or of a crayon draw- 
ing, or delicate effects of tint, or apparently 
HUCTOBoopio manipulation, which an the 
ftttzaotiTe features of the new-fashioned cuts 
in MarpeT*» and the Ctniwy. ' 

The public have, in fact, never recognised 
wood-engraving as an art worthy of praise 
on its own acooont, reckoning it rather as 
a cheap mbatitute for steel-engraving, a rough 
and imperfect means of presenting with great 
losa the general appearance of drawings and 
pictures. Any alteration, therefore, in wood- 
cutting which has made wood-oats look more 
like drawings with the crayon or the brush 
has been hailed as an improvement. Nor is 
it to be expected that all will be converted 
by Mr, Linton's Tindication of wood-engraving 
as artist's work, or will learn to shore his 
pleasure in the personal intelligence shown 
in every line of a really fine wood-engraving. 
S«Hiie will BKj, What you teU us may be 
qoite true; hut yonr art at its purest and 
most intelligent does not give us the same 
pleasure as when it is more mechanical. 
Ton are only a medium between ourselves 
and the real artist, and the less of you we 
see in your work the better. "Ve do pot 
want to see a wood-engraving; we want to 
see as near an approach as possible to the 
touch of the original, whether tho brush 
mark of the oil painted, the broken lines of 
the crayon, or th« wash of the artist in water- 
colours. Gradations of tint give us more 
pleasnre than definite forma ; and, if we must 
have palpable lines, we much prefer black ones 
to white ones. 

It is to be hoped, however, that this 
Philiatme view of wood- engraving will gradu- 
ally die oat, and that Ur. Linton's book may 
help its dissolution. The true art of wood- 
engraring may be said to be an English art, 
for the "white line," its distinctivo feature, 
was invented by £ewick ; and the names of 
himself and his pupils and followers, Clennell 
and Nesbit, Harvey, Bnmston, J. Thompson, 
and, we ma; add, W. J. Linbm, as well as 
many others, form a real school of art of 
which we on^t to be proud. It is only by 
carefully preserving the natural limit* of an 
art, and developing its innate and distinctive 
properties, that it can be raised to the dignity 
of an independent means of ezprassion, and 
give a pleasure of its own. 

The limits of line-engraving on wood or 
metal are that it cau give only black and 
white, and give tbem by lines alone; the 
■pecml property of wood-engraving is that 
tiiese lines are naturally and directly white, 



and not hlaok lines, for every push of the 

burin leaves ^ furrow that escapes the ink. 
Drawing in white instead of in black should, 
therefore, be the speci^il study of the wood- 
engraver if he would cultivate self-exptesaiou 
and develop his art to its natural utmost. 
Like the mezzotint engraver, the engraver on 
wood proceeds from black to white. The 
difference between them both and other 
engravers may be said to he that they express 
objects not by drawing them, but by drawing 
the light upon them. The difference between 
the mczzotinter and the wood- engraver is 
that one draws by ahrasions, the other by 
lines. A.t least that is so if he follows Mr- 
Linton, and adopts the "white line." If he 
do adopt it, he will find a field which is 
specially reserved by nature for his particular 
art, with ample room for the exercise of his 
artistic faculties even in interpreting the 
designs of others. If, however, he be his own 
dedgner, and steadily practise the habit of 
seeing in white, he will, iu spite of all that 
has been done by Bewick and othen, enter 
into a land of wt which has hitherto been 
little explored, and which may yield unex- 
pected fniit. 

CoSHO JIoBKHOUSK. 



A HIOiiLY interesting and valuable collection 
of Scottish national portraits has been brought 
together in Edinburgh under the auspices of 
the Scottish Board of Manufactures. The 
exhibition is the flrat movement towards the 
establishment of a National Portrait Qalleiy in 
Scotland. It has been organised for the two- 
fold purpose of ascertaining the resting-place 
of im;portant pictures for "after-reference, and 
of exciting public interest in the new gallery. 
Almost all the chief collections in Scotland have 
been laid under contribntion, and the walls are 
rich in portraits of well-known celebrities. The 
first object has been less artistic than historical ; 
and, for oompleleness' sake, some pictures have 
found places on other than purely artistic 
grounds. But these are, fortunately, few in 
number ; and the real strength of the exhibition 
lies in the numerous examples of Vandj^ko, 
Beynolds, Romney, Lawrence, Wilkie, Gains- 
borough, Watson Qordon, Baebnm, and hosts 
of leBser men. The work of organisation has 
been in the hands of Mr. J. M. Gray, the Cura- 



graphical Catalogue, marked by accuracy and 
research, and containing much curious intomia- 
tion of special interest to tho student of Scottish 
history. 

Turning to some of the earlier works we find 
a goodly collection of Scottish royal person- 
ages, mostly the work of unknown artists, but 
some of them not the less wortliy of study on 
that account. Among these is a quaintly 
decorative female portrait, either of Mary 
Stuart or Mary of England, but valuable 
mainly for its admirable treatment of costume 
and its. quite antique lahoriousness and com- 
pleteness of detail. Of Uary Stuart there are. 



Sir Antony More ; and of much interest is the 
picture of James Y. and Mar; of Guise, known 
from an engraving, and probably of Flemish 
origin. From the Marquis of Hartington's 
gaUery comes the charming fuli-iength of 



there are two full-lei^tbs 1^ Jamesono Kvd 

Mytens, ^o Holbein are ascribed portraita of 
James IF. and MargMet Tudor, the latter 
especially charming in. its grace and quietude 
and searching workmanship ; and something 
akin to these latter in their simplicity and 
thoroughness are two portraits by Sir Antony 
More, of Mark i^er, the Abbot of NewbatUe, 
and of his wife, Lady Helen K^. Of ^Swent 
interest is the portrait of Pope Kus T., the 
oofreapondent of Queen Uary; and other 
valuable aids to the study of (toottish history 
of this time are to be found in Uke partraitd of 
Damley, of the beautiful Mary Beaton, of her 
uncle. Cardinal Beaton, of John B^nox, of the 
Regent Moray, of John Leshe, Bishop of Bow, 
the Queen's indefatigable defender, and of the 
unfortunate Earl of Arrau, her unhappy lover. 

Passing to a later period— to Covenanting 
times — we have interesting portraits by Sir 
Peter Lely of Archbishop Sharp of 8t. 
Andrews, of John Graham of daverhonse, 
tiie hero of Eilhecrankie, lent ^ Lord Strath- 
more, and of the Duke of Lauderdale, the 
latter full of character, hut absolutely destitute 
of refinement. There are two likeoessea of 
Oen. Thomas Dalyell, one of Ihem ascribed to 
Cornelius Janssen, remarkable for its wonder- 
fully painted suit of armour ; and by Lely 
again we have a striking half-length of Gen. 
Leslie, the commander-in-ohief of the Boots 
army. A replica of the triple portrait of 
Charles I. by Tandyke, the original of which, 
painted (or Bernini's bust, is at Windsor, is 
lent by the Marquis of Lothian; and other 
portraits by Vandyke are the second Duke of 
Hamilton, killed at Worcester, tho first Lord 
and Lady Belhaven, and another Charles I-, 
well-nigh ruined by the hand of the ' ' reetorar." 
Of the less-known work of Sir John Medina 
there are several examples, first among them 
an exceptionally sweet aad gracefnl portrait of 
Frances Countess of Buohan. 

But, as we have indicated, the strength of 
the exhibition, in the artistic sense, lies in more 
recent work. Perhaps the gems of the ool- 
lection are two examples of Bomnay, one of 
them a portrait of James Maopherson of 
" Gssian ' fame, the other a charming group 
of the Duchess of Gordon uid her son, after- 
wards fifth duke. The latter was exhibited in 
the Academy Winter Exhibition of 18S3. It 
has been ascrtbed to Beynolds, and is worthy 
of him at his best, but Uiere seems no shadow 
of doubt that it is Bomney's work. All 
Romney's tenderness and grace appear con- 
centrated here, and for once in a way there is 
no suspicion of weakness or insipidity. Per- 
haps the workmanship is scarcely so thorough 
as that of Sir Joshua, but the air of refinement 
throughout— due in part, perhaps, to the model, 
whose poee is her own— transoenda even Sir 
Joshua. The portrait of Macpherson is equally 
exceptional, and is marked by a quietude and 
soUdity and certainty of handling rarely 
associated with the work of Bomney. Near 
the latter is Reynolds' likeness of James 
Boswell, so oharocteristio as to be a very 
biography of the "first of biogispheaa," and 
an exceUently modelled head of Sir John 
Hacpherson, Governor- General of India. The 
most important exam^es of Beyndds are 
the large group " Lady Elizabeth and I^dy 
Harriet Montagu," which has lost some of its 
colour, but none of its et^noe or masterly 
brush-work ; the portrait of Elizabeth Duchess 
of Bucdeuch, with its clouds of scarlet 
drapery and its delightful suggestion of land- 
scape ; and a most delicate and vivacious 
bust of Lady Minto, not less charming in its 
piquancy of expression than in its exquisite 
accord of oolour. As became a Scottish National 
Exhibition there are numerous portraits of Sir 
Walter Scott. Baebum's large but theatrioal 
and muatiafackiry lacture is prominenUy 
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plaoed, but of greater interest ia David Wilkie's 
well-known Abbotaford group. Another f ull- 
Inngth of Sir Walter, with his tprriers 
"Pepper" and " Mustard, " by Sir William 
Allan, is mainly Toloabla for its delightful 
landsoape background and tender sky, the work, 
in all probabuitjr, of Allan's friend, William 
Simson. But by far the roost important ooa- 
tributions to Scottish portraiture are from the 
brash of Sir Henry Raebum, and of these there 
are nearly flftv examples in the present exhibi- 
tion. In the hurry and pressTiro of too numer- 
oos oommissions many of Raebum's portraits 
were mannared, and even scamped, andit is only 
in sacb thous^htful and careiul work as the 

Ertraita now m Edinbargh of himself and of 
I wife that his undonhted powers are HgbiLy 
evinced. His own portrtut exhibits a surprising 
sense of colour and thoroughness of modelling, 
with little of tiie usual rawness of his flesh 
painting, while that of his wife, with perhaps a 
reminiscence of Bomney in it, is quite unique 
in its grace and refinement. Baebura was the 
histonoal painter of his day, and painted all 
his contemporaries of any note. Among the 
best of these is a pleasant and spontaneous 
portrait of the Hon. Henry Erskine, and 
an exceedingly powerful seated full-lengdi 
of Adam Bolond of Oaak, the original of Sir 
Walter Soott's " PleydelL" Than there is a 
picturesque figure of Dr. Nathaniel Spens in 
the green-and-gold costuoie of the Royal 
Archers; a striking likeness of Lord Frederick 
Campbell ; an unusually delicate portrait of 
Prof. Ferguson, the author of the HieU/ry of the 
Soman Republic \ and others of Thomas Glad- 
stooe, grandfather of the Premier, of Henry 
Maokenzie, the " SIsn of Feeling," of Dugald 
Stewart, and of I-ord Jeffrey. A surprisingly 
unoonreutional example of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence is shown in a fine head of Dr. John 
Uoore, the father of Sir John Uoore, with 
finely modelled brow and powdered hair 
relieved against a gray-blue background, while 
another work by the same hand — Lieut.'Col. 
Erskine of Torrio — is frank and tilling, and 



exhibition, one of them, a portrait of George 
ZV. when Prince of Wales, showing the paint«r 
at his worst. 

Sir John Watson Gordon was the foremost 
portrait-painter in Scotland after Raeburn's 
death, and from his brush the line of con- 
temporary portraiture was continued down to 
twentv years ago. Chief among his work, if 
indeed it be not quite indisputably his master- 
piece, is the stately full-length of Lord Presi- 
dent Hope in his robes of office. Scarcely so 
satisfactory ia the portrait of Lord Chancellor 
Campbell, and the artist shows paucity both of 
colour and workmanship in his own portrait 
and in that of Dr. John Leo, Principal of Eldin- 
burgh University. A special interest belongs 
to another portrait by Watson Gordon, that of 
Charles Maokay. the actor, whose playing of 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie in " Bob Boy " made him 
famous in the first quarter of the century, and 
who ia yet a bright memory with some old Edin- 
burgh play-goBTB. After Watson Gordon came 
Sir Daniel Maoneo, President of ths Scottish 
Academy and prince of story-tellers. Of his 

S)rtraits there are a few examples : Dr. Andrew 
ombe, the phrenologist ; Dr. Camithers of 
Inverness ; and Robert Pollock, author of The 
Course of Time. To these must be added somi 
fair specimens of Sir Francis Grant's work , 
several vigorons heads by John Phillip, of 
Spanish fame ; a portrait of Archbishop Toit, 
by Mr. Sant; Whiatler's "Corlyle;" and one 
or two good portraits by Mr. Herdman, 

The exhibition is supplnnented by a large 
number of busta, and by a set of oasts after 
Scottish portrait medals lent by the British 
Uuseum. Oeobqb B. Halkett. 



EGYPT EXPLOBATIOS FUlfD. 

EIOAVATIOSB AT BSS (TAKIS). 
" WoxBx there is Itatt aooumulatian over the 
earlier remains, I find IS feet of Boman and poet- 
Boman dust and rubbish ; and this mains that from 
forty to fifty tone o( stuff have to be taken out of 
any hole we dig before wo even begin to touch pre- 
Koman work." 

These few words, taken from one of Mr. 
Flinders Petrie's journal-letfers, convey as 
clear a notion of the real character of his task 
as might many pages of elaborate description. 
Impressed with the high antiquity of Pharaonio 
and Pyramid times, we are wont to dass the 
Ptolemies among quite modern rulers ; yet we 
now leam that the Ptolemaic stratum at 
Tanis lies fifteen feet below the surface. How 
far below that stratum must we look for 
domestic relics of the Bnbastite and Tanite 
periods, for remains of the palaoes and villas of 
Barneses II. and his Court, and for the yet more 
ancient cities of the Hyksoa usurpers^ and the 
Xnth Dynasty Pharaohs? Thus far Mr. 
Petrie has sounded no deeper than the Ptolemaic 
level, and as yet we do not even know over how 
wide an area that level extends. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of the great temple, a destruc- 
tive fire has evidently raged in the noble and 
sacerdotal quarter ; * bnt whether this was or 
was not a universal conSagration remains to be 
seen. Misled by the unexpected richness of his 
first finds, Ur. Petrie concluded that the large 
mansions built on either side of the gateway- 
gap which breaks the eastward line of Pisob- 
khonu'a wall* had been burned, but not 
plundered. He now aeea eause to change 
hia opinion. Borne of these houses may 
have taken fire and fallen in before either 
friends or foes oould carry off any part of their 
contents ; but others have evidently been ran- 
saokad. This is shown by the absence of 
objects in ulver or gold ; by the way in 
which com-jars have been emptied in the 
search for treasure, and the grain left spilled 
about the cellars ; by the general appearance 
of rummage and disorder ; and by the fact 
that only copper coins and a few base 
tetradracbms have been found in the way 
of money. Even the beak of an alabaster 
Thoth, which was probably of silver, has been 
roughly broken off. In one house, buried in 
an old pot in the farthest comer of the cellar, 
were found a lady's bead necklace and other 
articles of personal finery, thus hidden 
away, apparently, in times of aiege or civil 
trouble. 

The last report contained a brief catalogue of 
the principal objects discovered in the ruins of 
the first gateway- mansion, which, for con- 
venience, we will call the House of the Papyri. 
To this title a froah find of burnt MSS. in the 
Sime cellar under the stairs gives the house a 
still stronger claim. The next mansion has 
since then been excavated, and with very 
interesting results. If the dweller in No. 1 
was a man of literary tastes with an extensive 
oorreapondence, the owner of No. 2 appoara to 
have bean a lover of art and a connoisseur of 
rare and beautiful things. His house has 
yielded, inter alia, a white marble bust on 
a term, which originally supported a limestone 
shelf found lying close by. Mr. Petrie de- 
scribes it as 

" a female head, filleted, with long tresses falling 
to the ghoutders. It does not profess to he anv- 
thing important; yet there is a sweetness and a 
digmtf about it which assigns it to the beat class 
of decorative work. It is not burnt or injured at 
all, except that th« end of the noae has been 
broken oH in ancient (imea. It dates probably 
froul the finit century a. i>., and the materisl, as 
well as the work, show it to have come from 
abroad — probably from South Italy." 



Outside this same house were found Tarioni 
fragments of a life-size Bomon statue in hud 
white limestone ; inside, a basket craitaining 
(1) a pen-case and a number of small wooden 
articles; (2) aome olay impressionB of a fine 
seal engraved with an eagle's bead surmonnt- 1 
in^ a row of four bearded male heads in tbe 
Bt}de of the Augostan period ; (3) several 
large rolla of papyri, chiefly Gred, in 
which some geneistionB of mice had 
made their nest«, and which, moreover, I 
were rotten, mouldy, half bomt, and dnm- 
ping to pieces when touched. By far tli« 
most novel and curious disoovery which thii 
house held in store for the explorer was, how- 
ever, a large sheet of pointed and gQded f^tm, , 
of whioh Mr. Petrie writes that it is 
" as colourless as the best modem window-Rlsu, 
aud has a deslgu on one side executed in gudlog 
and colour. 'Though It has been thrown down 9it, 
broken, and burnt, it is still possible to pat the 
dissected puzzle together. The deaIgaconnst«dof 
a aquaze border-line enclosing a circular sodiac sad 
four heads of the aeasana, the oomen between tha 
boider-llne and the circle being covued wiUi itan 
done in rhombs of gold-le^. The headi nl 
the seasons are of purely Roman woik, 
'''1 on in yellow ochre, and about e^iul 
the average of i'ompelan decoratiTe paintmg. 
The slgna of the zodiac are nearly all loet, u the 
gold leaf scarcely adhered to the glass, onlj 
Oapricomna and Aries being now distiuguishable. 
There are in all about one hundred and for^ frag- 
ments. Apart from the design, this ia of fntemt 
as a large sheet of colourleaa glass ; and paiatmg 
on gtasa in the style ot these heada Is aurely tcit 

Elsewhere, at a ^>ot outside the mounds of 
Tania proper, Ur. Petrie has also found frag- 
ments of opaque gloss vessels, evidently blown 
in a monld, like modem bottles. They are 
ornamented in relief with designs Teprosantiiig 
vases, columns, and the like, these relief oms- 
ments being just visible inside, but quite aharp 
oxtom&lly, which would not be the case if tbey 
were marked with nippere, for then they waold 
be equally sharp on both ddas. " Betidee 
this," says Mr. Petrie, 

' ' It would be almost imposaible to nip such a 
variety of forms all exactly in relative position. 
The only posBlble process Is blowing In a mould ; 
and tjiis, I think, is hitherto nnfcnown in Roman 
glass." 

The some spot has also yielded part of the head 
of a life-size female statue in white marble. In 
a house on the top of the hUl, on whioh Ur. 
Petrie's own mud palace is built, has been dis- 
covered a torso of a white marble Tenus of flee 
Boman work, about II) inches high. The head 
appears to have been recently broken off; the 
figure leans to the left, the right arm being up- 
raised, the left bent upwards from the elbow, 
the hands holding a scarf over the head. The 
modelling is good, and the details are oarcfull]' 
rendered. A fine bronze mirror measuring 
6i inches across, some pure Greek pottery 
(wliite on a black ground], and many more 
weights of different shapes and materia have 
also turned up. Among these may be especially 

"apenannular coil of lead weigbin;^ SIJ grains, 
which, lees carbonntlon. Is perhaps a Greek drachm ; 
a leaden cube of 194 grains, loss about equal to 
gain, probably 3 nemismaa of 65 grains: a nroiue 
of the usual type, much carbonated, ot 2S8 grains, 
probably 200, or 220, originally; also a bronia 
cube of 25 grains, much carbonated, appotently A 
of Ihe larger weight. This Is too small for either 
shekel or kat standard, but is possibly the gold 
standard of 200 grains. Another load weight, W 
form like an elongatfid horseshoe, weighs i*' 
grains ; but as this has lost rather tbau gained, 
owing to solution of the carbonate, it may, perhsp^ 
be reckoned at 2tiO or 280 grains -= 2 ahetela or* 
fcttts. Another bronze in a good state weighs 63i 
graina-ie., one half-shekel of 137 grains. I»m 
astonished to find how oommon wei^ts reaUy are 
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when MMched for and preaerved, thoagh wo so 
laielj meet with them in coUectiona. In fact, I 
b&ve airiadj found half as many weigbta ta 

As for ordin&ry househoLi pottery, such m 
amphorae, bowls, oups, saucers, plates, and pots 
of all eiies and ahspes, they are Eteislly found 
ta tnaue, the avefuge of perfectly sound, good 
specimens being' about sixty per diem. ,&jtiatic 
terra-cottas are also found, though but rarely ; 
and Mr. Petrie has recently reported the dis- 
coTCiy of a peouliorly fine fragment oomprisinK 
the head and part of the torso of an old 

"■mall, but of fint-daSB woik, which is to the 
other tei»-cottas of Egypt what the bronzes of 
Siria ore to otiier biDDKes. 

Id eeleotmg'these extracts from Mr. Petrie's 
recent communications I have purposely 
grouped together such as treat of domcstio re- 
mains and works of fine art. 

AUELIA B. Edvabds, 
Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 



For the reading of the last line, through which 
a fr»oture runs, I am indebted to Dr. Hiibner. 
The young officer, grateful to the Dei^ who 
had often shown himself trustworthy by bring- 
ing the deer or wild boar to the hunter, makes 
a special reservation of the altar. It is to be 
specially sacred, and safe from profane hands. 
In " cantum attiggam " we are reminded of the 
ftve Testem attigas " of Acciua. The pro- 
hibition may refer to the offering or to the 
altar, or to both. Is any reader of &e Academy 
acquainted with any similar inscription 'f 

J. Raine. 
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glad to read in the Stattdard of 
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COBRESPONDENCE. 

BSCXKT DISOOVZBIES OF ROUAN BEUAIX3 
AT TOEK. 

York ; July T, 1884. 
In excavating for the foundations of the nen 
Mechanics' Institute in Clifford Street, a frag- 
ment of a dedicatory tablet was found inscribed 
CAES ■ u ■ Av, The Caesar referred to is Marcus 
AnreliuB. The stone had been used oa a whet- 
stone, probably in Banish times. 

It is well known that aRoman bridge crossed 
the Onse on the site of the present Mansion 
House. In preparing for the foundations of 
the new Post OfSce, which is close by, part of 
a flankjpg wall has been found at right angles 
to the Midge-head, and nearly parallel with 
the river. It haa been bared for forty-five 
feet ; and ouder it ran a carefully constructed 
drain, which had been previously traced when 
the present Insurance Office was built. An 
accurate plan, drawn to scale, has been taken, 
but the wall has unfortunately been removed. 
It was intended, no doubt, as a river-wall, to 
Btiengthen the bridge-head. No inscription 
wM<UBCovered. 

Under Hie new offices for the Yorkihire 
Gazette two Corinthian capitals have been 
recently found, finely carved in limestone, but 
in conHideiable decay. 

Several interesting discoveries have been 
mode this year on the Mount, which has 
always been so rich in Roman remains. 
Portions of two altars have been found, 
t<^ether with the arm, or handle, of a 
large vessel of grit-stone, about two feet in 
length, and curiously ornamented. Of one of 
the altars the base only remained, on which 
weie roughly cut the letters "8. P. R." The 
other altar had been broken into many pieces, 
some of which have been lost ; but the inscrip- 
tion may be retrieved from the fragments 
that remain. The letters are beautifiHly cut 
on a finely smoothed liiueatone, and in somt 
instances they are " fioorished," like the pen- 
manship of an old writing-master. Elegant 
leaf-stopfl are nsed. The inscription runs- 

I)[E0 SAJfCTO] 

silt[aho] 

L. CELEBlflVS 
VITALia COBNI 

LEO niii Hia. 

T. B. L L. U. 

There is no difficulty in explaining this; CORHI 
is cbniicu/art'iM, or comet. But the most 
carious p«at of the inscription remains. Below 
the others are two lines of Minnsonles, fineJy 
wrought — 

FIDOimfHOODOITVH 

ADFI I BTCfKATCAVTVlCATTiaO AU. 



Thursday that the Cbvemment haa declined to 
pay a hundred and sixty thousand poimds for 
a single Rafael uid a single Vandyke. This 
was the sum asked by the agents, or advisers, of 
the Duke of Marlborou^ for the exquisite, if 
early, example of the Urbinate which is un- 
doubtedly the rarest treasure of Blenheim, and 
for the equestrian portrait of Charles the First 
by Vandyke. BoUi these pictures would be 
eminently desirable acquisitions for any nation. 
We recognise the fact frankly, but must declare, 
with no less candour, that it is perfectly possible 
to buy them too dearly. The price named for 
them IS out of all proportion to that which has 
hitherto been paid for admitted masterpiece 
and a Government would simply be guilty of 
unwarrantable extravagance it it allowed itself 
to listen to terms now for the first time meo 
tioned. The Treasury has made, we believe, 
seemingly reasonable offer, and this has been 
declined. If the Prussian Government or an 
American financier be resolved to substitute a 
simple recklessness for the counsels of reason, 
the pictures must leave England. That will be 
a pity, no doubt, but it wUl at least be absolutely 
unavoidable. 

As an evidence that the paintings of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds have not lost their value or 
int«rast, wo may mention that one of bis pic- 
tures, known aa "Simplicity," has recently 
been sold privately for the sum of £3,7G0. It 
is a portrait of Miss Theophila Gwatkin , daugh- 
ter of one of Sir Joshua's nieces (Misa Palmer], 
by her marriaee with Robert LoveU Gwatkin, 
of Eilliow Park, Cornwall. It was painted in 
178!) aa a special present to the father and 
mother of the subject, to whom it was given by 
Sir Joshua after exhibition. Until the sale 
above recorded it had never been out of the 
possession of the family. 

glad to hear that Dr. von Sallet has 
been just appointed Director of the Berlin 
Uiinz-kabinet in succession to the late Dr. 
Friedlander. Dr. von Sallet is well known to 
the learned world as a numismatist of the very 
highest order. 

PnoF, VAN BBNSCHOTEif, of the Wesleyan 
Univerail^, Middletown, Connecticut, has been 
appointed Director of the American School at 
Athena for the coming year. 

The entire stock of engravings, drawings, 
&c., left by the late Mr. Love, the well-known 
printseller of Bunhill Bow, will be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on Wednesday next, Joly 16, 
and the day following. The collection includes 
a conBiderable number of fine impressions of 
Hogarth. 

Ms. Ettqene Benson, an American pointer 
resident in Borne, haa brought together a small 
collection of his works at No. 30 Albert Hall 
MansionB. Those all exhibit in a marked degree 
Mr. Benson's chief Qharaoteriatic — strong poetic 
feeling i that insight into the spirit of a scene 
which, when accompanied by technical faculty, 
is BO valuable and, it must be added, so rare. 
Among the works here to be seen, nomoretbtm 



mention need be made of the two large (^ 
" ~ "Spring" and "Art and Natn^,"aa 
exhibited reoantiy at the Grosvenor 

_ -- - -fat 

the spring of last year, but now 
looks much better, Iwing detadted from tjie 
crude surroundings which then materially 
injured it. Visitors to this charming col- 
lection will be espeaially pleased with tiie 
delicate " sea-scapes" [Nos. 5 and 12}, withth« 
sketch of the August moon rising above the 

Cple Alban hills, and with the ' ' Monsignore's 
tWalk: Asolo." Each finished picture and 
careful study in the room is worthy of ikotioe ; 
but undoubtedly the finest, not only of them, 
but of all that Mr. Benson has done, is the 
poetically conceived and richly painted 
"Ariadne" — a work that should advanos hia 
already high reputation. 

Ths next addition to the ' ' BihUoth^que inter- 
nationale de I'Art " will be a French translatioa 
of the Book of Painters, by Carel van Mander, 
who haa been called the Flemish Vaaari. It 
will form two volumes, translated by M. Henri 
Hymans, of Brussels. 

Mb. HoDCEit M. Westbofp has pablished an 
interesting and suggestive little pamphlet on 
The Age of Homer ^ell), the object of which is 
to show, mainly through the evidence of art, 
that the Iliad and Odyttey in their present 
form are not earlier than the time of Periklda. 
He points out that the descriptions given of 
the gods must bo derived from images which 
had "no existence before the time of Myron, 
PolycIotuB, and Phidias," when the counte- 
nances, figures, and attributes of the deities 
were first fixed in art. Athena, for example, 
as described in the fifth book of the Iliad, ia 
provided witii the aegis, shield, helmet, and 
lance, which she first assumes in the fifth cen- 
tury D.C. We notice that Mr, Westiopp quotes 
a private letter of Dr. Birch in which he states 
his convictioii that the civilisation pictured in 
Homer, as well as the weapons described by 
him, are not earlier than " about the sixth cen- 



THE 8TAQE. 
" TwEUTH NiOHT " was brought ont at the 
Lyceum Theatre in the middle of thepresent 
week with a fair measure of socoess. yfk shall, 
of course, very shortly have something to say 
of it in detail. Meantime, the impression may 
be briefly chronicled that it is from Jb-. 
Irving's Malvolio and Miss Terry's Tiola that 
the main effect is obtained, the eS<vts of tiiq 
remaining members of the cast behig perhaps 
rather diugent than brilliant, 

Mdhe. Sarah Bebkhashf has repeated in 
London her most audacious experiment ; and 
an actress whose range had already extended 
from the FhSdre of Racine to the Zanetto of 
the youngest member of the Acadtfmie 
fran^aise has attempted to oope with thQ 
inevitable dignity of Lady Macbeth, ghsk^ 
spere, however, ia not for even the mo»t gifted 
of French actresses — not even for the greatest 
foreign stage genius of the day t aiid it is not 
really Shakspere that onti goos to see when 
one goes to see Mdme, Bernhardt as Lady 
Macbeth, but rather the actress's own free 
dealing with oiv classic material, the effect* 
which her ipgenuity can extract from, an 
opportunity in fact hardly hers Hdme. 
Bernhardt as Lady Macbeth eon terrify add 
appal. She uses the character and the occasion 
to her own ends, and she can fascinate, but 
never satisfy. Nor ia this wholly—perhaps it ia 
not even m chief — because of her foreign 
nationality. It is because of her temperament, 
and because there an Iwmida vrva to tlie 
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fl0xi])iU<y of Iter genAta, Sa sleep-mUdng 
HMie k an epitome, ao to i»y, of her wiooesB 
Kid of hec failure ^mughout the rdle, for, 
while it nppaJa by its force, it haa no trnthfid- 
new with which to convinoe. It is eatdiel^ 
without the majesty and leat — that true 
rnMMe and atatflliiieas of high tragedy — 
which Mdxue, Bistori, though, like Mdme. 
Bamhoidt, an alien, gare to it so richly. 
In a woid, SCdme. Becohardt's Lady HacbeUi 
is an intereatiug — perhaps even an excitin^^ 
mtelleotiial experiment. It may rouse the 
ourioaitr of a night ; but, save in PiBnce, 
where Sb^upere is still prBctioally unknown, 
it Munot be oooepted for that which it would 
donbileBS aim to be. Accordingly, it has been 
a relief to see the actress engaged yet more 
lecently in playing Adrienne Iiecx>uvrenr, Here 
she is on ground of her own, though to the 
English public oocustomcd to French plays 
that nound has nothing of novelty. But we 
haTe^fore made bold to point out that the 
French pOTformances in London have inevitably 
lost much of the intereHt of freshness which 
they possessed aforetinie. The public of London, 
like that of Athens, are in want of some new 
thing, and apparently it is not the French 
plays which wiU supply it them. 

Mb. Eoes NeHi's play, "The King and the 
Angel," which bas never yet been seen on the 
stage, will be played by some members of the 
Imng Club at Hr. Littleton's private theatre 
ftt Westwood House, Sydenham, on Tuesday 
and Thnnday evenings next, July Id and IT. 



MUSIC. 

•• SAVOifAnOLA "AT COYEST OAIiDEN. 
At last we are able to speak of the prodnotiOQ 
of Mr. C. Y. Stanford's new Opera in London. 
It was performed for the first time at Hamburg 
last April ; and now, although the libretto was 
written in English, it has been given by a Cknnan 
oomp^y,andinQemian. Eutwe must he thank- 
ful to Herr Franke for this single opportunity ; 
and perhaps Mr. Carl Bosa may ncreafter let 
ns hear it in English. An account of the plot 
of "Savonarola" appeared in the Academy 
last April, so that we need only discuss Ur. 
Stanford's music, and the performance. In onr 
notice of "The Canterbury Pilgrims " we spoke 
of the extensive use made by the composer of 
representative themes. We nndthe same thing 
in "Savonarola," and it is therefore quite 
evident that Mr. Stanford means to won on 
the lines laid down by Wagner. It is the new 
form, the new fashion. Our composer uses it 
with judgment, and we may say ability. - It is 
difficult, nowever, to do full justice to any of 
Wagner's immediate auocesaora, for his wonder- 
ful power not only of oreatinK, but of meta- 
noiphosing and combining, themes naturally 
makes any other attempts weak in comparison. 
Sut the systom cannot be ignored; and Mr. 
Stanford, apart from any skill which he shows, 
deserves praise for boldly tmng to help in the 
solution of the difficult and intricate problem 
how to make use of this musical legacy. 

As in Wagner Music-Dramas, so in "Savo- 
narola" there is one motive which plays a 
prominent part throughout the work. When 
the Chant of the Dominican monks falls upon 
Bavonarola'a ear he becomes transformed; he 
renounces earthly love, and devotes himself to 
the service of God. The fir^t bars of this Chant 
thus become, in a strong manner, associated 
-ffith the hero of the piece. The melody itself 
ia Te^ old ; it is to be fonnd in a scrrice-book, 
Oilled a Troparium, written for St. Patrick's 
Cathedral in Dublin about 11)00. The Pro- 
logue contains many passages of interest ; there 
is first of all the meeting of the lovers, when, 
lor a moment, we hear strains which sh(7W how 
powerfolly the eeoond act of "Tristan" has 



fascinated the oomposer ; then an nllegro agito 
in D iat of oonsiderable beauty and paaai< 
(ijus music, with ohfmge of key and other 
modiflcationH, is effectively employed in the 
last act, when Savonarola, about to die, is 
looking back to the days of his youth) ; and 
the concluding adagio in C major, which is 
simple and yet digiufied. After the Prologue 
comes the Overture, a piece in regular form ; 
it is good, hut not partioulaily impressive. 
It leads, without bre^, into the £rst act. 
The choral writing here ia excellent — indeed, 
in choral and enstmble music Mr. Stan- 
ford appears to ua at his best ; the writii __ 
never becomes confused, and he shows not only 
constructive skill, but some dramSitio power. 
The fifth scene, with the prooessipn of the 
Piagni^ and the opposing Uedioi, and the 
sixthscene, with the arrest of Froncesca and the 
triumph of Savonarola, are exciting; and Mr. 
Stanford, thunWii to his librettiat, Mr, Qilhert 
ii Beckett, manages to end his act e&ctiTely. 
The second act opena with a short prelude 
which again reminds us of Wagner, Savonarola's 
addresB to Florence in the second scene is 
pathetic, and so is the interview between Pran- 
cesca and Sebastiano. The closing scene, when 
the Florentine mob breaks the doors and enters 
the cloisters, is another good specimen of con- 
certed music, The third act forms a worthy 
condusiiin to the piece. It is here that Mr. 
Stanford has employed motives with mnch 
success ; the allusions to the events of the 
Prologue naturally bring before us much of its 
music, and this gives unity to the whole work. 
Franoesca's death-song forms an impressive 
ending. The orchostradon throughout shows 
skill, taste, and enterience. We hope in this 
brief account of " Mvonarola " to have shown 
that we regard the work as one of merit, 
although of the two Operas we frankly own 
our preference for " The Canterbury Pilgnnu." 
We lately spoke of "Tristan" as the best 
performance of thescason, but of "Savonarola" 
we must honestly say it was the worst. 
Fraulein Schaemack (Clarice and Francesca) 
studied her double r6le at very short notice ; 
hence some oxcuso may be made for her, and 
all the more as the music was quite unsuited to 
voice. Herr Stritt looked a good Savo- 
narola, but of his singing we cannot speak 
favourably. Herr Eichter was too busy in 
looking after the performers on the stage to 
attend properly to the orchestra, and the play- 
ing was at times very rough. 

J. S. Shedloce. 



MUSIC NOTES. 
The London Musical Society gave its last 
concert of the present season at St. James's 
Hall on Thursday evening, July 3. Astorga's 
"Stabat Mater" was performed. The cele- 
brated Italian oomposer came to Loudon in 
1705, and this work ia supposed to have been 
written for the ' ' Society of Anti^it Musiok of 
London." It was given at Oxford in 1713. 
The mnaic is extrem^ beautiful, and Hanpt- 
monn is quite right when he speaks of it as 
"alovely thing." The voices were supported 
by the organ only, although Astorga wrote 
accompaniments tor strings to all the numbers 
except the fourth. The " Stabat Mater " has 
been reacored by R. Franz, and ought to be 
■resented in this form. The choir sang well, 
lut, with the exception of Miss CarlcAta 
Elliot, the same cannot be said of the solo 
vocalisto. In the second part of the programme 
Sebuuiann's " Hpanischo Liebes-Liedor " (op. 
138) were performed for the first time in 
London ; and Miss Marie Wurm, a pupil of 
Mdme. Sehumann, played with considerable 
tute seveial solos of her own conq>ocitaon. 
Tnz members and friends of the Iiondon 



branch of fbe United Richard Wagner Sodety 
of Germans met on July 7 at the house of 
the president, the Earl of Dysart, to hear fl 
lectore upon " Lohengrin " and " Tristan nnd 
Isolde " by Mr. Charles Dowdeewell. The 
lecturer briefly sketched the plots of the two 
dramas, and elaborately explained the difierenoes 
between the Music-Drama and the older form 
of Opera. Vocal and iastmnmital iUnstratioiu 
from the above-named works were rendeted 
during tbe afternoon by Prof. Jefb^, U.S.A., 
and some amateur members of the sodetf. 
The next meeting will take place on July 2i, 
when Miss Alma Murray will give an afteinoon 
of dramatic readings, varied by pianoforte 
selections from the works of Wagner by Prof 
Jeffrey. 
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SATURDAT, JVLT 19, 1884. 
Jfii. 637, New S»riet. 
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to eorrupond with the writers of, rejeeled 
wuMuteript. 

It u partieularli/ requested thai all biuineu 
littert regarding the supply of the paper, 
^e., may he addreeied to the Fitblisheb, and 
tut to the Editor. 



. LITERATURE. 

Eephorion: Studies of the Antique and the 
Mediaeval in the Renaiaaance. Bj Yernoa 
Lee. In '2 toU. {Fiaher Unwin.) 
Good type, sumptuous paper, and plain 
binding ; careful atudy, independent thought, 
and fine writing— this is a book notable and 
noteworthy in every respect. Yet not easy 
to deal with. It treats of the life and art 
sud letters of the Benaiasance, a fashionable 
subject ot which nowadays everyone ia 
supposed to know everything. The usual 
course, I suppose, would he to look up one 
01 two points and pretend to &nd some 
minute mistakes or omissions, and to 
rake out of Romagnoli's Seelta di Curioeild 
Utierarie a few obscure names and facts to 
JDggle with, that BO the author's years 
of labour might he triumphantly eolipsed b^ 
the original research of an afternoon. But if 
I most glory, I will glory in honeat ignorance 
and not in omniscience, in having travelled 
many leagues of print, and remembering, not 
tie milestones or even the fingerposts, but only 
a few rough pictures by the way. Vernon 
Lee knowa aa much of all hranchea of the 
Benaiasance as is necessary for knowing it as 
a whole, and far more tiian I shall ever 
know. To know more of any would amount 
to epecialiam. "Qui ne savait que Platon, 
fsnrait peu, et le saurait mal." Much more 
if he knew only hia Dante, or devoted hb 
days to geetee, chantimi, lalladee, lonnetti, and 
Iteder, to the manipulation of one manner of 
one painter of one period of the school of 
Florence, or to the voluminous filth of good 
Biihop Bandello'a novels. I will therefoio 
take the long handsome names (there are far 
too many of them) for granted ; and, as this is 
avowedly an " Impreeaioniat " book, I will 
just review it impressioniBticaUy hy picking 
oDt a few of the notes I have made on it for 
my own private ose. 

ImpteesioniBt history ! and by an admirer of 
Uichelet ! — this sounded ominous at first. 
However, the anther only means, ao far aa I 
<:an gather, that she has taken some long 
<eady looks at the Italy of to-day, trying to 
see md grasp things for herself ; that thus 
ibe has been struck by certain impressions oi 
tns[nrationa, which, having teated and con- 
finned by study and experience, she has now 
given ns. " Impressionist " is a bad, new- 
fangled word; " sympathetic " would have 
Wribed far better the feelings which 
liave suggeeted and perfected these essays, 
» deeply tinged with psychological intro- 
^tion. 

Eimiwrioit haa two of the faults of its 
tchooL It ia written in metaphors and 
■imile*. They are very beautiful, veiy tqtt, 
BO doubt, in themaelves. But, after all, such 
rhetorical aids are only needed hy writers 



who cannot otherwise ezpreaa and enqihasiae 
their thoughts. Vernon Lee can. Let me 

point out to her that thia habit of atyle is 
tending, as it always must, to become a habit 
of thought. Everything becomes not only 
itself, but aomething else at the aame time ; 
'orything has a double identity, real and 
mystical ; mind and matter are confused, trees 
talk and think, and men vegetate uncon- 
sciously, until allegory and self-evolved his- 
tory become fact, and we aeo yawning before 
ns the awful limho that slopes down to 
Blavatsky and Eaoterie Buddhism. Not that 
Vernon Lee in her copious metaphors ever 
mistakes (as women often do) illuatration for 
argnment— at leaat conacioosly and on paper. 
But unoonscioualy and mentally she seems to 
me sometimes to lose her strong grasp of 
realities in catching at the clouds of myatio 
afSnities and accidental resemblances. For 
example, the fantaatic controversy as to the 
real identity of Euphorion. He was, it seems, 
the aoQ of Fauat (the Middle Ages) and 
Helena (the Antique world) ; and so, accord- 
ing to his godfather Ooethe (who, as I pro- 
saically and Boandaloosly suspect, was really 
hia father alter the flesh, and so knew most 
about him), Euphorion was the glorious, 
never to be svirpaaaed, Weimarian eighteenth 
century. But Vemon Lee, with prodigious 
upstirring of the mystical and metaphorical 
depths, proves that Ooethe was deceived, and 
that the little Claimant was, after all, the 
Benaiaaance. Now, why all thia solemn 
affiliation procednre about the brat 7 He ia 
but a name in an allegory. Ooethe was 
wrong, and Vernon Lee is right, as to the 
true origin of the Benaiasance. This Is an 
important matter ; but Euphorion— -well, "I 
don't believe there never was no such 
person! " 

The other fault ia near akin. It is the 
over-illuatrative stylo peculiar to hooka about 
Italy and art. Let ua not rashly blame it. 
Ferhaps it is the effect of that eloquent 
Italian air, which I see is positively adver- 
tiaed aa a apecifio to be inhaled through a 
patent instrument by puhlio apeakers. Beauti- 
ful and interesting for a few pages, it at last 
becomes fatiguing. Each step in the argu- 
ment is impeded ; at each single proposition 
ia gently turned on the tap of the vast brain- 
cistern brimming with Italian teminieoenoes 
— Tines, olives, aunaeta, pictures, pots, pans, 
poems, and (floating always on the top) names, 
namea, soft and sonorous, obscure, yet half 
familiar and wholly dear ; for a dozen lines 
we enjoy a charming little vision of vineyard, 
chnroh, gallery, and library, and then recall 
our wits to attack the next aentence. This 
ia no exaggeration. In a long and important 
hook the &ult, if a graceful and venial one, 
ia a fault still. That ia my impreaaion, my 
strong, and my only unfavourable, impreasion, 
in reading this hook. Others may be im- 
preaaed differently. 

Not that I agree with all the author'i 
opinions, nor wholly with her general view 
of the Benaissance aa given in the Intro- 
duction. The dead and deadly wickedneaa 
of Euphorion days I ahould ascribe finally to 
their artificial atmosphere. The whole thing 
was a hypocritical sham, a sort of radical 
reform movement, and not a steady develop- 
ment. The Italians were not, never could be, 
as the Greeks and Bomans of old. Suddenly 



they pose as such before the world. They 
adopt the arts, the letters, the thoughts, th^ 
fashion of life ; but the spirit of each age is 
its own, never to he stolen or imitated. Tho 
Benaissance, aa I hnmblythink, wasaglorioua 
imposture, a aplendid travesty, but intensely 
pitiable, not so much because of the ancient 
crimes it copied, as because, in its tinreal 
make-believe Ufe-before-the-curtain, crime and 
virtue had become mere meaningloss words. 
And if I love tho dear old heartleas, stately, 
learned, and leisured diaoouna of the Floren- 
tine Magniflco, of Annibal Garo, of Castig- 
lione, and many another, it is not because ol 
their renascent olaaaioism, but for the little 
of native, aboriginal, and to-this-day-ahiding 
Italian graciousness that is in them. 

But to argue out all the points on Which 
am led (though with infwior knowledge) 
differ from Euphorion would he to write 
a complete Anti-Euphorion of equal length. 
And tiiia ia ita aingular merit — that it seta 
one thinking ; still more, that one feals that 
many of ita viewa will require soma time to 
filter through the mind before one can decide 
upon them at all. 

In thia Introduotioa tho author has, com* 
pletely vindicated the application of her im- 
pressionist process to modem Italy, beoauae, 
OS she eloquently shows, Italy alone remaina 
to-day much as the Benaissance left it. The 
whole passage is valuable, especially the 
sudden revelation in the Fisan Camtio Santo 
of her theory of Benaissanoe sonlpture. These 
emotional ielaireitaemente I see not the loast 
reason to distrust. 

The "Sacrifice" is a beautiful ess^y. But 
its conclusions, like ita name, involve a theory 
of history I dare not admit Italy is to be 
loved and pitied as the ac^Mgoat of moderii 
Europe. We are to feel " remorae " at " the 
murder of the Italian Benaissance, great and 
noble at heart," "doomed to be evil tbat 
others might learn to be good;" ita "m^ 
were wicked that we might he enlightened ) " 
and so on. Doomed by whom ? Pascal might 
suggest by some Jesuitical Deity. Call it 
history, or philosophy, or religion, what yott 
will, I call it sentimental fataltnn. It ii 
only one of the shadowy offsprings of those 
terrible metaphors. Now, I wish I Ooold 
analyse this essay at length, and do Jastaiie 
to its compact reasoning. While I admit 
that the Benaissance was not so mncb a period ' 
as a condition of men and things, [ams^irtled 
at its definition as " that phase in mediaeval 
history when the feudal and ecclesiastio iadn- 
ence" (I am here forced to abridge) Waa 
"neutralised by democratic and aecnlai eon- 
mnnitiea ; " in other words, by the free tona 
and Italian republics. But let thispaas, how* 
ever unwillingly. Summariaing from Sis* 
mondi, the author shows how the peculiarly 
democratic Italian towns naturally became 
the homes of the Bentusaance, not failing) in 
tracing their decay, to point out the etarBfll 
absurdity of democracy when once the SeiAos 
has grown t«o big to be accommodated in otie 
Agora. 

In " The Italy of the EUiahethaa Drtuv. 
atiats" will be found much to foMtj Wd 
correct prevalent views. Its denriutiflMt 
original aa they are, are highly itdprttiaiifc 
and thoroughly proved. Whut itonift thci 
British tourist (groed; thai m ifiv of ItM^y 
I dreadfuls) in Italy iiyaa tfee tflles of tr^po 
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Inst Aiul orime. To the Engliali dramatiBt 
his Italy beoame a tragic liell of Buperhaman 
iriokednesa. Was it really w ? No ; Italy 
ma entirely uutragio, wholly calm and 
comtortable, not evea excited by the hoirors 
■whicti noT and then rose np into epio pro- 
poitioas above the doll level of tolerated 
crime. No one, I think, who has penetrated 
at all into the byways of old Italian lett«T8 
can fail to oonflrm our author in holding that 
the plague spot of the Benaissance was the 
toleration of bad men by good men, under the 
reign of what we might call malvagia eortena. 
The real Itely waa that of Ford, sunk beyond 
eamhot of conscience, cheerful and self-satis- 
fied in degradation, and not that of Webster 
and Toumeur. The Luermia «f Victor Hugo 
18 not a more absnrd travesty of the original. 
Tet these men and women were as bad as 
they well conld be, though, as we read, ' ' their 
blindness to evil gives them a certain air of 
innocence." And thus they will ever sur- 
vive to oonfuse and poison. Tet who will 
deny their charm ? Not I. 

The profuse word-paintJag of the "Out- 
door Poetry" fails to obscure its wide and 
oonsiBtent thought. I can but summarise 
this history of landscape poetry. Theocritus 
and Yii^l had some of the Wordsworth- 
Euskin spirit. (This I doubt.) The Middle 
A^es had none. Only green forests and the 
onckoo cry of Spring ! Spring ! (Perfectly 
true, pact the Chauceropfailes and others.) 
"Why? Because poetry was only for lordly 
hunting-men and innketing cits. And also 
(and here I must think before I assent) be- 
cause the farmers were then the degraded 
Ufrta vate taero earnUti. Sat tiie Italian 
farmer was the free mitM/w peasant. So in 
him revived the song of the cornfield and 
wine-press. And what was it ? The cast-ofE 
courtly romantic poetry, Carling, Arthurian, 
ProveuQal, and other, which, passing from the 
castle to the cottage, was filtered and vulgarised 
into rustic song. Prom these Lorenzo dei 
Medici builds up his Ntnoia da Barbtrino, the 
first modem poetical picture of peasant life, 
as his Atnira is the first attempt at modem 
landscape poetry — ^the first which marks the 
grays and browns and half-tints as well as the 
green grass and red roses of the Middle Ages. 

In " Symmetria Prisoa" it drawn out the 
infiuence of the antique on Piian scidptnre, and 
so on Cimabne and Giotto. Note the fust 
criticism of Mantegna and Angelioo. But 
surely our author, Edways hard upon Feudal- 
ism, IS a little hard on the German school. 

Nor of the elaborate essay on the " Portrait 
Art," which further enforces the same views 
of the realist schools, can we here say more 
than that it merits close attention. The 
earlier Benaissance sepulchral efBgy sculp- 
ture is here treated most beantifuliy ; and 
Baphael's true place as "the most terribly, 
the most infiozibly veracious of portrait 
painters " is (so far as I know) now for the 
first time assigned to him. 

A full, luminous, and delightful history 
of the varied fortunes of the Carling epic is 
given in the " School of Boiardo." Its judg- 
ments will bear the fullest test. A truer 
word was never written of the Middle Ages 
than this — that they were " a series of false 
starts, of interruptions and new departures." 
The whole passage {pp. 37-39J is worth 
volumes. Take again tiiia — "lacipient Pori- 



tanism, not yet the terrible burning reality 
of Bunyan, but a vague, gray spectre, haunts 
Spenser." Yet am I shocked to find that I 
have always fancied Spenser's translation of 
the lovely song in Tasso's sixt«enth canto, 
" Deh mira, egli canto, spantar la rosa," was, 
considering the difierenoe of stanza, almost 
perfect ; and that it is but ' ' timid, almost scent- 
less English." 

The last, and in some respects the most 
valuable, essay, that on " Mediaeval Love," 
treats without reticence, bat with perfect 
good taste, a subject profoundly misunder- 
stood. The reader may he startled to find 
that the purest, most exalted love as we 
know and reverence it, from Dante down to 
George Eliot, first sprang from adaltery and 
nothing else ; and that, without that reign of 
nniveruii, heroic adultery, our poets and 
novelists would have been restricted for their 
rhapsodies to the married drudge and the 
painted harlot. If he doubts let him read, 
and he can doubt no longer. This mediaeval 
love — the reverent, worshipping devotion to 
a married lady (the Lady of the Castle, 
isolated in solitary grandeur among a swarm 
of adoring bachelor knights and squires) — in 
one direction reached the most sensual 
animalism, on the other, mingled with 
mysticism, became Mariolatry. The great 
and abiding work of Dante — and not less, 
I venture to think, of Petraroh, because, 
more earthly, he sang to earthly men — was 
that he idealised, and purified, and glorified 
this adulterous love, tUl, like him, the poet 
and lover of to-day forgets, or professes to 
forget, the terrestrial in the celestial. It 
was a hoUow delusion — ^for abont Dante nearly 
as much nonsense has been written as about 
Shakspeie — ^but it was one of those delusions 
that have mightily moved the worid. And, 
viewing the Fita Jfuova simply as an excep- 
tional phenomenon of world-moving genius, 
I own that Vernon Lee has not exaggerated 
its value. 

Here I leave the book in the reader's 
hands. He will leam much from it if he 
knew much before ; and his occasional 
dissent will stimulate him to fresh thought. 
For that, I think, is its peculiar merit. I 
have found no actual error, except the word 
" leveret " iu the translation from Aucmim tt 
NieoUtU. I have not looked it out, but 
guess the original was Itvrim: 

One thing more. This Italy of the Benais- 
sance is a World of itself, something we can 
take up and study from the outside. For, like 
the Greek world, it has lived and died. It is 
a complete little world. Can we study it with 
sympathy, ent«r inside it, breathe of its 
spirit? Our author says, No. I am not 
sure. Bewildered we wuider between the 
Paradise of Dante and the Inferno of Maehi- 
avelli, from the cell of San Marco to the 
halls of some " proud Priapustick prelate." 
It is a strange world, for it is not our world. 
But is it worth studying ? I think so; and 
that if not a daub nor a broken d(^ remained 
of its painting and sculpture. Not, perhaps, 
by those who would assimilate its filth and 
poison, but by those who, like our author, 
can look beyond and over all that. For 
beyond there wds something — nay much, 
though I doubt it we con see it yet. lu 
this glorious, deeply sinning, lightly living 
generation were developed t» the highest 



point some phases of our humanity, inhuman »a 
we may ooll it, this reign of the humanities. 
And it was a generation toleiant, free tram 
prejudice. And it was the child of de- 
mocracy? Is here no fruit of instructiDo? 
When shall we gather it 7 Not yet 

E. Pdecell. 



Invtttigatiotu in CurrtMu and Finattti. By 
W. Stanley Jevoos. Edited, with an Intio- 
duction, by H. S. Foxwell. (Kacmillan.) j 
Mk. Jxvors's investigations am divided into 
two classes — Commercial Fluctuations and 
Currency. There is a tide in the affain of 
business men which the statist resolves into 
distinct fiuctuations, just as the phyudit 
analyses the various infiuence of sun wd ! 
moon upon the tides of ocean. There is a . 
regular quarterly tide of cash trdusactians ; and i 
there is a great spring-tide once a year, when j 
to the payment of dividends is superadded the I 
disturbance caused by harvest operstions. ! 
These and minor oscillations are exhibited in j 
the book before us by means of beautdfid 
diagrams containing the returns of the Bank j 
of England averaged over periods of several | 
years. There is added (at the end of the ! 
book) a diagram representing the qnsntitiea | 
for each year, which assists us to estimate | 
the probability that the differences in tlie 
averages for different weeks and months an I 
not accidental. The question which has been ; 
just indicated, one of the most delicsto in 
statistics — namely, under what circumetances 
does a difference in figures correspond to a 
difference of fact — comes up often in then 
pages. Thus Mr. Jevons, comparing the 
amount of bills created in the dinerent 
quarters of the year, speaks of a variation to 
the extent of about six per cent, as " no gnat 
difference." On the other hand, he regarfs it 
as noteworthy that, " out of 79,791 bank- 
ruptcies which were gazett«d from the bo- 
ning of 1806 to the end of 1860, 28,391 '■ 
occurred iu the second month of the quarter, 
26,427 in the third month, and only 24,976 
iu the first month." No doubt a siimkr dis- 
parity between "heads" and "tails" in tie 
result of BO many throws of a coin vould 
prove a cause, a want of symmetry ia the 
coin. But our knowledge of the behaviour 
of tossed coins rests at bottom upon obserra- 
tion and experiments such as those whjdi 
Mr. Jevons once performed- That wbst i» 
tme of games of clumce istrueof bankruptdea 
is not to be assumed without examination. 
The students of statistics wHo have not time 
or taste for suoh enquiries must always take 
something npon trust. They may eately 
trust the honesty and judgment of Vr. 
Jevons. 

Besides the qnartorly aud aiin "nl variati<nUi 
there ia a great decennial wave. We atlade 
to the celebrated sun-spot theory. As it hu 
been sometimes travestied, it may be well to 
quote our author's modest statement : — 
" I feel sore the explauatioii [of the deoomi^ 
collapse] will be found in the oessatioa of 
demand from India and China oooasioned b; 
the failure of harvests there, ultimstely due tu 
changes of solar activity." 
Here, also, points in the logic of statistics are 
presented. For, in order to appreciate the 
work of Mr. Jevons, it is neoessory to take inlo 
aocount not only the practical utility of hie 
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resnlta, but also tlie Kientiflc power of his 
methods. It is an interesting circonistance 
that, atfintiBbongconfinnationot adec«niiial 
period vaa afforded by Prof. Bogers's Mi*tory 
»f PricM, " Subsequent enquiry, bowever, 
seemed to show that periods of three, fire, 
seven, sine, or even thirteen yeaia would 
agree with Prof. Bogers's data just as well as 
■ period ol eleven years." It ia not every 
statist who would have the honesty to siibmit a 
{avourite theory to snoh a t«8t. With equal 
honesty Mr. Jevons allodes to his "tedious 
and discouraging search " among pamphlets, 
mag&ziiies, and newspapers with a view tc 
discover evidence of oommercial crises about 
the yean 1742 and 1752. "I am fre 
confess that in this search I have been 
thoroughly biased in favouT of a theory, and 
that the evidence which I have bo far found 
wonld bave no weight, if standing by itself. 
Qaeiy, it eqnal ability and labour bad been 
expended in hunting up evidence for the 
existence of a collapse m. almost any other 
years, whether equat* evidence woidd not 
have been forthcoming. The decennial 
theory ia too strong to . sbiink from such 



Besides the periodical fiuctnations which 
ire have noticed, there is, or may be, a seoular 
variation. Sach is the " serious fall in the 
Ttlue of gold " which Ur. Jevons proved to 
hive taken place. The conclusion is just at 
present of leas prsotioal importance in so far 
u the movement of depreciation has abated ; 
bat the method is of enduring interest. 
From the fact that out of thirty-six different 
uticles twenty-nine had risen in price in 
1862, as conapared with 1845-60, while only 
(even had fallen in price, Mr. Jevons infers 
tiiat, BO to speak, the movement must have 
been in gold, not in the commodities, by a 
strode of the calculus of probabilities like 
tfaat which may be applied to prove the proper 
motion of the sun among the stars. When 
*e come to determine not merely the fact, 
but the degree of depreciation, there is more 
nom for difference of opinion. There 
thoie who think that Ur. Jevons'a method of 
estimating the changed purchasing power of 
gold is not the best possible; but all must 
admit that, by trying different methods 
md showing that their results do not differ 
Tery materially, he supplies an important 
premiss, withont which we could not have 
mach confidence in hia own or any other 
solntian of the problem. 

From " Commercial Fluctuations " .. .^ 

to Canenoy — "the burning question of 
■"metaUism and technical questions relating 
to the age, weight, and cost of the gold 
■nrtallio curronoy." Though, as the e£tor 
li^tlHly obeerves, the conrse of events "has 
*<^^ the technical questions here referred 
to to a degree of immediate interest and eon- 
^venial heat which makes the question of 
wnetsUinn seem .cool and specolative by 
nmpsrison." Of the technical inveetigations 
^ of the most beautiful is the enquiry into 
MS smoont of the gold currency. From 
uuljBii of many parcels of eoverdgns Mr. 
inwa calculates what proportion of the gold 
p^wicy consists of sovereigns which were 
*<Jed from the Mint in 186S and 1864 (iind 
?™Mly (i>r other years). That proportion 
I* riwot one-fifih tor the years mentioned. 
«o the amouLt of wyereigns coined in those 



^ears which have been put into and remained 
in circulation is found to be some twelve 
millions. We have, therefore, the simple 
equation that about one-fifth of the total 
amount of sovereigns in currency is about 
twelve millions. The investigation may be 
regarded as a sot, perhaps, very familiar 
species of the metiiod of reducing observa- 
tions, the quatiilum being not, as in so many 
physical investigations, a continuous quantity, 
apace or time, but an integer number. The 
analogy suggests the question: Why does 
Mr. Jevons employ only one out of some fifty 
equations wbidi he might have employed by 
substituting in the above reasoning for 1863 
and 1864 each year of the half-century 1817- 
66 ? "So doubt there would arise delicate 
questiona as to the relative weight to be 
assigned to conflicting indications. The 
resist of the correction (if such it be) might 
be to give to Mr. Jevons's statement the cor- 
roboration of witnesses agreeing in tho main 
but differing in details. 

On the " burning queation " of bimetallism, 
Mr. Jevona declares in favour of the single 
gold standard, with reservation, upon practioal 
grounds, and, like Newton, "committing 
himself to the least possible amount of 
theory." His words deserve to be imprei 
upon the zealots of economic controversy. 

us to me a queation of excessive 
difficulty, in which there are many tacts and 
quantities of unknown amount to be taken into 
account, 

"My contention is that to .wade through 
e interminable discussions on bimetallism is 
about BB useful as to wander through a forest 
in a mist, the happiest result of which is 
usnolly to find youTS«df back again at the point 
you started from." 

The queation whether Kewton 
bimetallist brings out a quality which 
might not have been looked for in so abstract 
an economist aa Mr. Jevona — a minute ac- 
quaintance with the literature of his subject. 
He combined the historical ond mathematical 
methods which smaller men have prejudiced 
by separating. The eesay upon Newton may 
also be referred to as illustrating Mr. Jevona's 
style. Who else, writing upon bimetallism, 
would thus clench an argument about Newton'a 
monetary views ? — 

John Conduitt married the niece of John 
Newton, the oelebrated Miss Barton. If 
we may accept the result of De Morgan's 
learned enquiries, Uiss Barton was a ' pro- 
fesional beauty' of those days ; and, although 
for a long time she was Newton's affectionate 
and dut^ul housekeeper, we read at other 
times that Dr. Swift called upon her * at her 
lodgings.' Passing over, however, all the 
delicate qnestiona which may be here involved, 
there is no doubt whatever that Conduitt was 
the great friend and support of Newton in his 
old age. He was a very superior kind of 
Boawell. ■ . . He married Newton's beautiful 
and houaekeepei 'on August 24, 1717, 
about a month before Newton's Monetary 
Beport was sent into the Treasury. If not at 
that time a zealous assistant, Conduitt must, 

idorthe ciroumatanoes, have been a very npt 
disciple. To come to the point, it is impossible 

imagine any better interpreter of Newton's 

inetary theory than his nephew — hia almost 
adopted son, his Buooeasor in the Mint Office, 
bis biographer and literary executor." 



In the midst of etafdstics of prices occttrs this 
passage; — 

" No one can feel mnoh commiseration for the 
richer classes of the community even when 
their expenditure ptesees inconvenientiy close 
upon their income. A footman, a horse, a ball, 
or a shooting excursion retrenched during the 
year will restore the balance without inflicting 
any very great hardship. How is it with the 
large moss of persona whose incomes of fSO to 
£150 a-year afford them little more than the 
necessaries and decencies of modem life ? A 
reduction of real income by 10, IS, or, ulti- 
mately, by 30 per cent, would sorely press upon 
their comforts, and even reduce them in ue 
social Boale." 

_ Mr. Jevons'sapplicationsof economioalprin- 
ciplea appeared to realise his abstract defini- 
tion that " pleasure and pain are the ultimate 
objects of the Calculus of Economics. . . . 
To maximUe pleature is the problem of 
Economics." He proves himself conversant 
not only with the arts of oounting and valu- 
ating metallic riches, but also with the 
weights and measures of that moral balance 
which estimates human happiness. 

But the character of hia genius has been 
drawn already by an abler hand. Prof. Fox- 
well has caught the spirit of the work which 
he edits and describes. He attends to each 
statistical detail, but he looks beyond fluc- 
tuating currency and prices to the happiness 
of the people which ia affected by those varia- 
tions. He appreciates the union in Mr. Jevons 
of speculative exactness with sagacious reserve 
in the treatment of practical problems. This 
is a wise saying : " Those who are most 
concerned for the preciaion of their principles 
will be most sensible of the limits of their 
application, and therefore the least impractical 
in their tr^tment of real questious." There 
may be remarked also, in the editor's intro- 
ductory essay, that copiousness of reference, 
that bibliographical cofflpleteness, which was 
an attribute of Mr. Jevons. In a word, tbe 
Introduction is worthy of the author intro- 
duced. It is congenial to the work of Mr. 
Jevon. And yet it ia anbstantive and in- 
dividual. What Mr. Jevons says of Conduitt, 
that his personality was lost in the shadow of 
his great predecessor, will not be true, we 
venture to predict, of Prof. Foxwell It will 
not be his only title to remembrance that he 
is the successor and the interpreter of Mr. 
Jevons. F. Y. EneswoBiH. 



touch of nature, a human interest, 
animates the most technical diaquisitiona. 



In th» Ttmuuee Mouniaini. By Charles 

Egbert Craddock. (LoDgmana.) 
This is a collection of eight exceedingly well- 
told episodes of life and manners of the 
Tennessee mountain-folk, bright with local 
colouring, and vivid with dramatic interest. 
It is a well-timed book ; and, after the reader 
struggles through the first ten pages, which 
are the most uninteresting, and gets accus- 
tomed to the patoia — "air" for "are," 
"byar" for "heje," "kyards" for " cards " 
— he will not willingly lay it down. The 
episodes are not only interesting in them- 
selves, but they are the movements round 
which real and distinct charactere act against 
the background of mountain scenery. They 
bear a resemblance to Bret Harte'a short 
stories i indeed, there are one or ttro worthy 
of him. Their value to us lies in tiieir 
strength, their unforced pathos, and their 
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qoiot hamonr, not to mention their freshness. 
All tliB opisodee bear the stamp ol reality, 
without being artificially strained to end ofl 
at the storyteller's goal — the marriage altar. 
They oU bear the force of tmth, and the 
stories and endings strike ns as being appro- 
priate. In every episode Ur. Craddock has 
a bit of story to tell, a scene to desoribe, 
and a character to sketch, and he does it 

We ought to be indebted to anyone who 
leads ns to see the interest of human life 
on mountains anywhere, for we are too 
ecoostomed to look on mountains as cloud 
manufdctories or places to pay a one day's visit 
to by way ol curiosity. Mr. Craddock gives us 
the information that hnman life on the Ten- 
nessee mountains is like the mountains them- 
aelves, full of isolated individualities, sudden 
Bturprises, olonda, and sunshine. The key- 
note of the life there is struck in tm 
first story — "Drifting Down Lost Creek' 
—of Cynthia, who "ceases to question and 
regret, and bravely does the work nearest 
her hand, and has glimpses of its influ- 
ence in the widening lives of others, and 
finds in these a placid content." Ur. 
Craddook's characters at times havo the 
strongUi and solidity of mountains. As por- 
Irayed by him, the Tennessee mountain-folk 
have few peculiarities except in speech ; he 
gives ns a touch here and there of roalismj 
though it is to be regretted he has not given 
us more facts and less vague, vapoury descrip- 
tion. It is that simple, primitive mountain 
life which exists in other mountains nearer 
home that Mr. Craddock describes, where 
illegally distilled whisky could always 
had; where girls were wont to speak to ail 
passers-by and so made acquaintances of 
strangers; where the clangour of a cow-bell 
hroko the stillness; where some honest men 
lived who never stole nor " choused ; " where, 
in the scarcity of scandal, old women smoked 
their pipes lifae men ; and where old folk had 
an enduring interest in the past because there 
were few "happenings" of the present- 
Every man was a sportsman ; they either 
shot game or played cards, and sometimes 
they mixed both amusements in a manner 
dangerous to themselves and others. The 
men are well drawn — drawn apparently from 
life. " They war quiet men when they war 
alive, an' stays whar they air put now that 
they- air dead," as one of his old characters 
has it. " The oateohistic terrors of the Last 
Day had less reality for " Josiah Tait in 
"Phiying Old Sledge at the SetUemint," 
" than the present honour and glory apper- 
taining to the traveled importer of a now 
game." One of the finest tonchcs in the book 
ia the refiection of yonng Kossuth, after being 
prevented, at the"Danoin' Party at Harri- 
Bon's Cove," from ehooting on ontlaw, Bick 
Pearson — who had come, with his band, un- 
invitod to the dance, and who had previously 
btolen Kossuth's bay filly— by the old parson, 
Mr. Kenyon, holding his hund right at the 
mouth of his loaded gun, "'Ka-e of the old 
man hadn't hung on tor ray gun like he done, 
I'd havo been a mnrderer like he saiil, an' Rick 
would hcv been dead. An' the bay filly 
ain't scch a killin' matter nohow ; ef it war 
the roan three -year-old now, 't would be 
dilferent." Tennessee mountain-folk havo 
the thoroughly monntain view of looking at 



human beings in their relationship to work. 
A man with a family of boys was on a fair 
road to wealth, a man with a family of 
daughters was to be pitied. "An' all her 
chillen ia gals — ^little gals," sadly reflected 
the store-keeper " On Big Injun Ifounting," 
"Boys, now,monght grow some help, but gals 
more no 'count the bigger they gits." It is 
probably worth mentioning that Mrs. Giles, 
in "The 'Hamt' (Ghost) that walks Chil- 
howeo," tersely advised her daughter against 
widowers, who she believed had some sort of 
trade witJi the Evil One. "But these men 
carries the day with the gels, ginerally, an' 
I'm a-thinking they're banded with the 
devil." A bit of folk-lore in the same story 
is worthy of qnotation. Clarsie rose out of 
her bed and l^ore daybreak knelt down at 
the forks of the cross-road and repeated what 
Mr. Craddock assures ns is a time-honoured 
invocation : " Ef I'm a-goin' ter marry a 
young man, whistle, Bird, whistle- Ef I'm 
o-goin' ter marry on old man, low. Cow, low. 
Ef I aint a-goiu' ter marry nobody, knock. 
Death, knock." 

It is, we know, difficnlt to describe moun- 
tain scenery. It is a gift. Mr. Craddock' 
descriptions are his weak points, though he i 
a great lover of what he mars by erring 
against simplicity. They are, like those of 
his master, Bret Harto, too often over- 
emphasised and lacking in actaality. It 
would almost seem that American mountain 
scenery cannot be simply described. 
instance, we are told, " One by one the days 
passed over the Pino Mountain, and in 
splendid apotheosis, in purple and crin 
gold, they were received into theheav 
returned no more." He strikes false notes 
when he writes of the stream " gayly dander- 
ing," of monntain "shadows skulking," oi 
that the moon's " golden chalice spilled s 
dreamy glamour." And we would suggest 
that it is no virtue to reproduce in its 
entireW a patou when it takes one's atten- 
tion off the story, as Mr. Craddock does in his 
great love foi Tennessee mountain -folk. For 
him to print "we-nns" for simple "we" 
is really as distracting as it would be for 
us to print the Iforthem English idiom, 
" hiz-yins-ea." But, minor criticisms apart, 
wo shall be surprised if In the Tennenee 
Mottiilaim is not widely read and 'widely 
appreciated this summer hy those who love 
natural episodes, homely characters, and 
honest work. Jas. Pceves. 



2X« Cil^ of God : a Series of Diacnsuons in 
Religion. By A. M. Fairbaim. (Hoddor 
& Stoughton.) 
This ia a collection of sermons and addresses, 
only the last of which deals directly with the 
"City of God-" There is not really enough 
of organic coherence in the book — in spite of 
the elaborate analysis prefixed thereto — to 
jostify a titic so special and definite ; and we 
do not see why sermons and addresses, 
especially when they have so much good stuff 
in them as we find here, need seek to 
attention by pretending to a continuity of 
thought which can hardly belong to a selec- 
tion of pieces each of which is really a whole 
in itself, devoid of obvious relation to what 
precedes or foUowa. Having made Giia pro- 



test against what may be the result of a 
needless apprehension or of an equally need- 
less affectation, we hasten to add that the 
preacher deals out his arguments with force 
and precision ; that he gives abundant proof 
of breadth of reading and, what is better, 
breadth of thought ; that he combines cleai- 
ness of insight into present perplexities with 
a strength of conviction which cannot fail to 
restore the eonfldenoe of wavering believsra; 
and that his clear and closely reasoned thought 
finds utterance in clear and well-knit speech, 
not seldom rising to the level of eloquence. 

The opening discourse treats of the anti^oa- 
istic relations between Faith and Modem 
Thought. There is some confusion in the 
various definitions of Faith (pp. 8-10), but 
the general sense in which the term is hero 
used is the objective sense, as denoting thecoQ' 
tents of religious belief. By Modem Thought 
the writer chiefly means what he designates 
as Pan-Physieism (Pamphysioiem ?), or "the 
attempt to explain nature through nature, 
without any appeal to any power or person 
above it." It is argued that while fsith 
need not be timorous about the issue of the 
oonflict, victory will only be secured if faith 
is willing to adapt itselt to the altered con- 
ditions of the time. What those conditions 
are is illustrated by an able sketch of the 
course of thought in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries- The con elusion emerges 
that "the doubts of the past are, for the 
most part, dead doubts ; " and " our duty is 
to make onr faith credible to living minds." 
"If religion is to live, it must live in 
harmony with living thought, and win over it 
a rational authority." 

We doubt, however, whether the author, 
in his anxiety to be just, has not sometimea 
Ijeen more than generous in concession to 
the declared enemies of religion. It may be 
true that "ours is in a high degree a 
reverent age " — it depends somewhat ou the 
way we define reverence — yet we cannot 
choose but remember that one well-known 
writer quoted in these pages has not 
hesitated to oarioatnie the doctrino of the 
Trinity with a coarseness worthy of Boulanger 
and other French atheists of the last cen- 
tury ; and that a prominent empiricist has 
the taste to allude to certain famihar Biblical 
narratives as "the old nursery fables." 
And how far true is it that " science cannot 
publish her discovericj without letting us hear 
the shock of their collision with the ancient 
faith " ? It is not ditcoveriea — that is, dis- 
closures of unsuspected facts — ^but theories, 
hypotheses, inferences, that so often and 
groundlessly collide with religious beliela- 
We do not believe that "the msiny schools 
of Modem Thought " are by any means 
unanimous in a tendency hostile to futh, 
understood as "the intellectual contents or 
substance of Christianity, as presented in its 
sacred literature." Modern Thought, defined 
as "reasonings based on modem knowledge 
of man and nature, interpretations of phe- 
nomena, scientific and philosophical specula- 
tions as to what is and how what is has 
come to be," is, undoubtedly, not a monopoly 
of agnostics or sceptics. To enumerate 
distinguished names known to all the world 
is needless. There is plenty of believing 
criticism abroad, and religious philosophising 
is not yet dead, nor is devout faith in- 
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compatible vitli brUIiant achieTements in 
phjsical science. 

In hi« diecusaloii of " Theism and Scienoe ' 
—to our thinking the ablest portion of the 
book — Dr. Fairbaim has demonatrated with 
admirable power that the idea of Qod is in- 
dependent of that conception of a " manlike 
artificer" of the nniTerse which has afiorded 
fo much easy sport to some of our modem 
JUnmnati ; and he enters a telUag protest 
agoiost Air. Herbert Spencer's one-sided, in- 
iwl, ridiculous, literalism in setting forth 
the ' ' gross antbropomorphism ' ' of the Hebrew 
Scriptures- Sat Br. Fairbaim ehoold not 
hare admitted that " the ideas of order and 
law in nature" are of "scientific" origin. 
Uoilcm science has adopted and fmitfully 
spplied those ideas ; but in this respect, as in 
others which are also generally ignored, 
mi>deni science is unconsciously indebted to 
sodent religion, as may be seen by anyone 
vho will take the trouble to refer to Kr. 
Le Page Renouf 8 account of the religion of 
Egypt (Hibbert Lectures, 1879), in whi<Ji 
tha nuiyersal reign of law was a dominant 
conception. We are sorry to see that Di. 
Fairbaim considers "sacerdotal" an abuaiye 
epithet, if only because three-fourths of the 
Christisn Church are unqnestionably and hope- 
lessly sacerdotaL He also appears to think 
that "institutions" are somewhat of an 
eiDrescence upon true spiritual religion, and 
that the more nearly Uie Church approaches 
ID emorphoBS stage of existence, the more 
tffwitiTe it will be for the great ends of its 
eiifitwice. For onr part, we thiuli ourselves 
happy in the recognition of the essential 
merits of those institutions and that organisa- 
UoQ which hare descended to this age from 
Apoitohc times ; and we fearlessly assert that 
OUT faith in them ia grounded npon history 
aid experience, as well as upon tradition, and 
Kntimcnt, and personal predilection. Sect- 
arian writers themselves will not venture to 
pcetead that episcopacy is a decaying prin- 
ciple, or that any single form of dissent from 
itevinees higher innate vigour, greater power 
ui ezpanrion, growth, and self-adaptation to 
the needs of the time. DTAAI AlAOY OY 
KATISXYSOYSIN AYTHS- C. J. Bill. 



Tk Uutariaal Bam of Socialum in England. 
fij- U. U. Hyndman. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
*Co.) 

The HuUrieal Baiit of Socialkm in Sngland 
w »n attempt to naturalise in this country 
the views of Karl Marx. Socialism has never 
flaartshed in England; yet it is well to 
remember that it has twice before attained 
to something like national importance. The 
^ phase of it was due to Kobert Owen, 
who made no little stir in his day; but his 
wcislistic efforts were entirely unsncoessful, 
'wiring OS their chief visible result the co- 
uperatiTB movement. The second was the 
tbtistiao Socialism, 80 eloquently advocated 
"J Uaorice and Kingsley, which, besides 
P*™»neBtly influencing many of the entha- 
'OAk young men of the time, gave a further 
impulae to co-operation. For the last thirty 
l»n the cause has been well-nigh dead in 
MgUnd. Though founded on English soil, 
tat International was by no means an English 
(Mitution ; and, in spite of the noise it made, 
IhadUttle leal infliienee in this country. | 



The present movement is very diSerent from 
the two whiohhave preceded it. The brilliant 
literary gifts of Uaurice and Kingaley find 
a worthy repreeentative in Mr, William 
Morris, who is the singer of the neW English 
Socialism, and a deeply convinced believer in 
the truth and urgency of its teaching- In 
contrast to what they call the Utopian 
Socialism of Owen the leaders of the new 
movement claim to have established their 
creed on a scientific basis — scientific, that is 
to say, both in its grasp of principles and in 
its study of economic history. In other 
words, they have profited by the researches 
of Karl Marx, the recognised expounder of 
" Scientific Socialism." Further, though 
Robert Owen, especially at the beginning of 
his career, was quite willing to accept State 
aid for Bocialistio experiment, his movement 
held aloof from the political struggle of his 
time- The new movement is decidedly 
political in the sense that it presupposes tiie 
democratic oi^;anisation of the State as the 
starting-point for socialistic change, and is, 
therefore, in favour of every course that tends 
widen the basiB of government. While 
the experiments of Owen were private enter- 
prises conducted at the expense of himself 
and hie friends, the new I^lish Socialism 
seeks to realise itself through the machinery 
of the State. Its present method of action 
is to B^tate and organise among that class 
of voters who are most deeply concerned with 
the existing evils of competition. In short, 
it is a Socialism which seeks to act through 
the democratic state ; and it will draw its 
strength from the working-classes, and from 
all who may feel that they have suffered by 
the struggle for existence which now prevails. 
Ht. Eyndman's book is the most elaborate 
work yet issued in connexion with the new 
phase of English Socialism. Its aim is to 
sketch the economic development of England 
from the fourteenth century ; and it may 
fairly be described as a conrse of special 
pleading, with a view to proving that the 
natural outcome of onr economic history and 
the only remedy for the evila induced by the 
system of private capital is the organisation 
of production on socialistic principles. It 
need not be said that the Socialists have found 
no diffloulty in showing that the evils attend- 
ant on our economic development have been 
many and great. When the transition was 
made from the feudal and mediaeval to the 
modem and commercial state of aociety, the 
rights of the English peasant wero most 
cruelly sacrificed ; deprived of all fixed interest 
in the soil, uneducated, pauperised, and 
demoralised, he sank to the condition of a 
landless serf, with no moro share in the cor- 
porate life of the country than the cattle 
which he drove. The effects of such wrong 
and neglect have been felt from generation to 
generation, and are only too obvious at the 
present day. Under tiie pressure of the 
industrial system the condition of the worker 
was in some respects eveu worse, when 
children at the age of five or six were sent 
from the workhousea to drudge for fifteen 
hours a day in unhealthy factories and under 
the most immoral conditions. Then could be 
seen that last triumph of the competitive 
system when the labour of mother and 
child drove that of the male head of the house 
out of the market ; the father att^ded to the 



cooking at home, while the cheaper labour 
was meroilessly exploited in the mills. These 
and other evils, many of which have been 
checked by the inteifcrencc of the State in 
the shape of factory legislation, and many of 
which still continue, are the well-worn themes 
of the Socialist. Writers like Engels and 
Karl Marx have done great service in so em 
phatioally calling attention to auch dark spots 
in onr economic history. Mr. Hyndman would 
have been more scientific, and in this respect 
would have greatly improved upon hia teachers, 
if ho had also pointed out the important 
benefits which have been due to competition — 
the quickening of invention, the development 
of individual energy, the variety and freedom 
of modem society. But it would bo unfair 
to expect such impartiality from a partisan. 
Even from the apostles of the latest creeds 
one must ho content with fragments of the 
truth. It would have been well, too, if a 
work with 80 ambitious an aim had not so 
many of the objectionable features of a popular 
pamphlet. 

Still, though its history is one-rided, 
and ite science more than doubtful, Uj. 
Hyndman' 8 work has real value as an 
interpretation into English of that system of 
Socialism which has been elaborated by Harx. 
The book has many faults ; it has most of the 
faults of Marx's great work, and a good many 
of its own. Yet it is a sincere and courageous 
attempt to explain to the English reader a 
system of thought which has had, and is likely 
to hare, a considerable influence. Not even 
the fondest admirer of the present economy 
will maintain that it is perfect. It ia not the 
first time that the study of an erroneous solu- 
tion of a great problem has contributed to the 
discovery of the true answer. 

Thob. KaxDP. 



27u Offiet of Vim-Attmiral of the Coatt. By 
Sir Sherston Baker, Bart. (Privately 

Printed.) 
AnTOHB turning to the Navy List will find, 
if he have a curious eye, a list given at the 
end of certain functionaries of high rank who 
are designated vice-admirals. There are 
vice-admirals of the coast (or of the county, 
as the older term waa) for Great Britain and 
Ireland, while abroad there are vice-admirals 
of the colonies, each colonial governor being 
fx officio vice-admiral by an Act of 1863- 
What the duties of these officers wero and are 
few know, and fewer still have troubled to 
enquire. As Sir Sherston Baker remarks, 
"The question is at present, so far as the 
great majority of naval men and men of law 
are concerned, shrouded in mystery." He 
has accordingly undertaken, in a well-printed 
small quirto of 140 pages, to unveil the 
mystery and to dispel the mists of doubt 
which surround it. 

Our main object in noticing this book is to 
bring it to the attention of any who may wish 
for an authority on the subject- The liat of 
subscribers is a ehort one, and the number of 
libraries which have taken copies ia sur- 
prisingly small. The office and its history, it 
ia true, have a limited area of interest, but in 
the event of a war with a foreign maritime 
Power they might, and probably would, 
become matters of much re ard and of no 
little public concern. '^ 
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The first chapter and a great part of the 
second, vbich deal with early maritime 
jnriBdiction, are not without qneationable 
matter. The origin of the offices of the 
admiral and his deputiee, the Tice-admirals, 
ia still deb&teable ground, in epitc of the great 
new-birth of the Bcleaco of history. Thanks 
to Sir Travers Twiss, its erudite editor, the 
Black-Book of the Admiralty has cleared 
away many difficulties, bnt landmarks are yet 
too few, and in many cases eitremely pnzzling. 
It is therefore difficult to look upon the early 
development of the Admiralty jurisdiction 
quite as Sir Sherston Baker does. His reading 
ot the Ordinance of Qrimshy is hard to recon- 
cile with the absence of any mention of an 
admiral, either as a military or a judicial 
officer, in the contemporary commisaiona 
relating to naval affairs still extant ; with the 
like absence in the First Statute of West- 
minster (3 Ed. I. c. 4, " de "Wrecco maris") 
and subsequent statutes; and, furthermore, 
vith the Domesday of Ipswich, in the Black- 
Book itself, respecting which the editor says : 

" There is nnimpaaohable evidence that before 
the admiral's iuiiadiotioa was established in 
England, and the decision of questions of oon- 
traot and tort on the high seas was assigned to 
the Admiral's Court, there were courts in 
England whose province it was to administer a 
e to foreigners equally as to 



British merchants and 

Passing on to the duties of a vice-admiral, 
it will be found that they were for several 
centuries of a twofold nature — judicial and 
ministerial. The former of these, again, was 
twofold, and embraced both criminal juris- 
diction and civil matters. The changes in 
the mode of trying ofEenders charged with 
piracies, felonies, and the liko crimes on the 
high seas are interesting. The Admiral's 
Court, after exercising this jurisdiction for 
about two centuries, was superseded by the 
issne, from time to time, of commissions of 
oyer and terminer, till in 1759 a half-yearly 
session for Admiralty matters was established 
at the Old Bailey. In the colonies, however, 
the old commissions of oyer and terminer bad 
been modified by 11 and 12 Will. III. c. 7. 
Of this statute we have fuiled to find any 
notice by Sir Shcrston Baker. 

It was a vice-admirtd'a business to hold three 
sorts of courts; these were the quarter sessions 
" in the best town and places " in his circuit, 
the general courts of enquiry for the office of 
the Admiralty throughout his district, and 
the common courts which were held " from 
day to day and time to time " for ordinary 
justice between party and party. He had 
to prevent cruel abuses and embezzlements 
in. cases of shipwreck, and was called upon 
once a year to render an account of his droits 
and ^rquisites. As regards his ministerial 
functions, the vice-admiral was, during the 
seventeenth century, of great scnicc ia raising 
seamen for the Bojal Navy. Each county 
had to furnish a certain proportional number 
ot men ; and, at the outbreak of the two 
Dutch wars of Charles II. 'a reign, over 
thousand men were thus raised, while, 
1692, over eight thousand men were obtained 
for the fleet through the agency of the vice. 
admirals and their officers. It is not at all 
impio'.ablo that this l(mg-uEed system, which 
was then ut its zenith of usefulness, and 
which gradually fell into disuse during the 



great wars of the latter part of the last 
century, was the model on which the genius 
of Ct^bert planned the " Inscription maritime " 
still in vogue in France. 

A few small matters need correction. Thus 
(p. 3) the Foieieulua d» tupertoritatt maris 
was formerly in the Tower, but is now in the 
custody of the Master of the Rolls. Twice 
on p. 65, and twice again on p. 1 10, the name 
ol Sir Charles Hedges occure as Hodges ; while 
the inilials of three ot the Commissionere of the 
Admiralty in 1689, on p. 65, should appear 
as " J. L ," " J. C," " T. L.," these standing 
for Sir John Lowther, Sir John Chicheley, 
and Sir Thomas Lee. An addition is also 
needed, on p. 76, to the list of the present 
vice-admirals, of the Earl of Stradbroke for 
the county of Suffolk. 

Ko praise is necessary in a short notice like 
the present, as the volume is sure to be wel- 
comed by all students ; bnt it must be re- 
marked how on careful reading the loving 
trouble and pains spent upon it are manifest. 
Geobob p. Hoop£b. 



TERES VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Interlttda and Undertonu. By Charles Uaohay. 
(Chatto ft Windus.) The position among 
poets held by Mr. Mackay a score of years ago 
was mucb higher than it is now. We oannot set 
ourselves to eoquira whether the altered ap- 
praisement that the poet has experienced sinoe 
the days when Douglas Jerrold called him the 
British Berangor is due to an elevation of the 
popular standard by which poetry is judged, or 
merely to the vicissitudes of fortune which 
appear to determine by caprice the nps and 
downs ot literary reputation. There can be 
little doubt of Mr. Mockay's view of the cose. 
The present volome is mainly the protest of an 
author who finds himself neglected, and who is 
aogry becanae no one heeds his onser. Nor ia 
the temper of the book unjusti£ed by the facts, 
hir. Mackay remembers the time when he was 
allowed to dispute the palm of popularity with 
Tennyson ana Longfellow, and when it was 
said ot him by competent critics that he was not 
inferior to the former poet in ortistio finish and 
to the latter in the charm ot simplicity, while he 
possessed ttie pathetic humour of Hood, and a 
sprightiinesa, elasticity, and versatility which 
none ot these writers could boast. A new genera- 
tion of critioa has arisen since then, and they 
know little of what was said by their predeces- 
sors. Criticism is the one walk of intellectual 
activity in which the achievements ot the pott 
appear to count for nothing. Bd«ioe biulds 
its new theories on the shoulders of its old 
theories, and where it uproots the andent 
etruotores it rears the modem ones on the some 
fonndatiouB. Even poetir undergoes a species 
of evolution, and out of the Lake school cornea 
the London school, and out of that the neo- 
London school, known now as the Aesthetic 
school. Criticism perpetuates its eidstence bv 
a different law, or no law. The nearest approach 
to a principle on which it lives appears to be 
the principle of contradiction, and one 
generation ot critics shows its loving- 
hindneas by laughing at the discoveries 
of previous generations. Hence Ur. Uackay 
must bo content to fiod that the eulogies of his 
old critical admirers furnish food for amnsement 
and surprise, rather than reflection and mis- 
giving. George Combe called Mr. Maokay the 
first poet of a new epoch, the day-star of a 
brighter era ot poetry than the world had 
yet seen. The tribute was meant to embrace a 
eulogium on Mr. Mackay's poetry as poetry; 
but it was perhaps ohiefiy designed to denote 



the salutary change which, in the critic's 
judgment, the art of poetry had undergone 
since the days when its first function vu 
snppoeed to consist of the deification of naisde 
"id sirens, and the tinkling pan piping of the 
idle singers of an empty day. Like the 
admirable poet who invented this phrase, 
Ut. Mackay became weary of oil poetiv that 
did not take into account the aotusl life of 
men and women in this work-a-day world 
His inspiration came out ot real existence. The 
limitations ot his poetio province were narrow, 
but they were clearly defined, and within them 
he was content to work. His "Voices from 
the Crowd " were often heard above the din o! 
noisy questions. Mr. Mackay had his missioD 
and he fulfilled it, uid his poetry suffered Utile 
from the fact that his first aim. was didacticsl. 
And now, after thirty years, he comes once 
more and asks for another hearing. Bnt the 
burden of the new message is mainly a personal 
one, and means in a word or two that the 
author is being ignored. It is eaay to symfo- 
thise with the temper out ot which his com- 
plaint springs. It is easy to excuse his 
bitterest sneers against the poets who have, m 
the interval of his own decodenoe, oommanded 
the popular homage. His shote at the lyrics] 
poetey which consists of "mostly verbiage" 
and " metaphysioal snbtleties " may be intended 
to hit the admirers of Ehnerson or BossetU, or 
the quondam lovers of Poet Close or Tapper, 
without distnrhing our sense of the disnnct 
injustice under which he labours. The public 
has got the shertast possible memory, except 
for a scandal. It would be perfectly safe to 
trust it with the most momentous leveUtion 
of genius, but it would be hazardous to coimt 
on its forgetting an intrigue. We do net 
know that Mr. Mackay ever did more than 
commit the former kind of oeoret to its keep- 
inff. That it has kept his aeoret only tea 
wcJI must serve as the poet'a excuse tor such 
writing as this ; — 
" YoD prefer a bnilOon to a eoh<dar, 
A huleqajn to a teacher, 
A jester to a atateaman. 
An Anonyma flaring on horseback 
To a modest and spoUess woman — 

Brute ol a public ! 
" You think that to sneer shows witdom, 
That a gibe oatvaluea a reason, 
That slajig, such as thieves delight in, 
la fit for the lips of the gentle. 
And rather a grace than a blemlsb. 

Thick-headed public: 
"You think that if merit's exalted 
'Tls excellent sport to decry It, 
And tr^ its good name In the gutter ; 
And that cynics, white-gloved or cravatted. 
Are the cream and quintessence of all thln^i 
Ass of a public .' 
" You think that success must be merit. 
That honour and rirtue and courage 
Are all very well in their places. 
But that money's a thousand times better ; 
Deteatible, stupid, degraded 

Pig of a pnblic ! " 

The Wind and th« Whirlvnnd. By WilUsn 
Scawen Blunt. (Eegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
It will be remembered that Mr. Blunt was the 
author of an anonymous volnme ot sonneta 
entitled The Love Sonnete of Frcteiu. That 
little book did not deserve the praise that was 
abundantly heaped upon it by Lord Lytton, to 
whom it appeared to be inscribed. Its soimeta 
were not sonnets in the strict eense ; that is to 
say, they did not contonn to any known law w 
sonnet structure or yet formulate a principle ot 
structure tor themselves. They were lax as to 
metrical form, bnt they were distiingaisbed by 
poetio fervour. The reader felt that the author 
was undeniably a poet ; his range was limited, 
but he had some hold ot human passion, and 
he had dear poetio visioa. This Moond volume 
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b; Mr. Blunt is aa gnmiBtakaMy the work of 
■ poet. It ba» fluency and force, tmd is full of 
pu fiiv n. It has evea soma of the emotioDEil 
tlplendooT that lends dutmotioa to Words- 
wor^'a libertv series of sonnets. Its lyrical 
lilt is not to be qoestioned. It oarries you 
along with it. So much for The Wind and the 
WMrticind aa a powa. As a political manifesto 
it is indeed all wind and wHrlwind. Logic 

eiys a ludicrous part in it. To hear Mr. 
unt glorih- tho cowardice of the creatures he 
extols is, of all things, the most ridiculous. 
His political partisanship Buffers no damping of 
jts Mdour, even when the craTens run away : — 
" J care not i( you Bed. What men call couzsge 
la the least noble thing oC which they hoaat. 
Tbeir rictora alirays are great men of Talour. 
Find mo the Taloui of the benten host i " 
We are sorry to find that Mr. Blunt thinlis it a 
bopeful enterprise to travel in Egypt ia search 
of the quality roierred to in the last of the 
foregoing lines. 

"It may be you were cowjcds. Let them prore 
it,— 
What matter ? Were you women In tho flght, 
Voar courage were the greater that a moment 
Von staled your weakness in tho cause of 
right. 
Oh I I would rather fly with thn first craven 

Who flung hij arms away in your good canao. 
Than head the hottest cherge by England 

CAQUted 

In all the record of her nejust wars." 
What all this rcfci'S to is obvious onough. In 
Di. Busch's recent book Bismarck is reported 
as saying that, while he would be in farour of 
a large extension of liberty to tho press in the 
Jisjussion of internal affairs, he would instantly 
pat au end to any adverse criticism of the 
foreign policy of his government. That this is 
giiing a vaat deal too far in the direction of 
press censorship needs not to bo Said in 
Eeplanil, but the unpatriotic exhibition made 
in the eyes of foreign nations by diplomatists 
vbo delight to cry out on tho housetops against 
ihp action of tho responsible Ministers of their 
oitn country ^vould he very painful if it were 
not often very ridiculous. Not to enter into the 
merits of a controversy of which Mr. Blunt 
probably thinks, and wo trust with reason, 
tbtt he knows infinitely more than we do, we 
will content ourselves with string that The 
If'iu'l and the Whirhciml affords suffioient 
proof that Mr. Blunt might become a poet of 

The naif of Seem lahindi. By John Green- 
leit Whittier. (Sampson Low.) Tho first 
of Mr. Wbittier's volumes appeared as long 
»^ as 1831. After fifty-three years, during 
Rhich as mivny as a score of other volumes 
hare appeared in rapid succession, the literary 
tree which has blossomed so frequently 
blossoms onco more. The Interval has wit- 
ncised as many upa and downs in Mr. Whittier' 
reputation as in that of Mr. Mackay. These 
^9 took common ground at tho outset, 
ir strong and earnest thought was meant to 
in channels in which it would do the world 
some good. The best inspiration of both 
writers came out of tho sternest [Toblems of 
eyery-day existence. They did not ignora the 
higher spiritual questions that agitate the race 
sge after age. Perhaps they loft these to the 
grater nngers, with a just sense of their own 
ptetic limitations. More probably they turned 
aside from them with Bomeimpaticnoo of """"''" 
wbtleties which never found the poo 
oust o( bread or taught him how to live without 
it Anyhow, their mission troubled itself . . 
with the world's material welfare. Mr. Whittier 
"■d, perhaps, the larger province, for he sang 
the (onga of an oppressed and enslaved race. 
When he died out on the evil times in which 
™ days were oast, there was no danger <A his 
'>°BgIaa^ted at for nmVing ag much of the 
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explodon of a pop-gun as If it had been the 
upneavinE of an earthquake. When he sang of 
the good time that was coming, nobody 
doubted that the time that was coming was 
either to be very good or very bad, and must in 
any case be eventful. Mr. Whittier was a groat 
factor in the agitation for the emancipation of the 
slaves in America, and he was only less import- 
ant as a champion of the rights of his own sect, 
the Quakers. It is notorious that the Puritan 
fathers, whose protest against religious intoler- 
ance took the practical ^rm of emigration from 
England to the shores of Mas^'achusetts, were 
tbemselvea the most rigorously intolerant in 
their dealings with those who declined to sub- 
scribe to their own formulas. Even at homo the 
Quakers fared better under Charles II. th an 
under Cromwell, though this was no fault of 
the Protector's. In the New World this perse- 
cution of tho Quakers lasted far into our own 
time. That a man of Wbittier's ardent nature 



results of the poet's life-work it would not be 
easy to compute. The man who makes a 
people's songs writes his name on their hearts, 
and not on their statute-books. Unhappily, 
tho caligraphy is apt to become indelible. It is 
tho truti tliat Whittier seems to be noglecfed 

his old ago. The campaigns ho fought in 
finished. In tho thick of other fights we 

I apt to forget tho heroes of tho old battles. 
It would have been better for Whittier as a 
poot if he had pursued poetry for its own sake ; 
but poetry was never au art to him. He used 
it as a weapon, which was often loft unbright- 
encd amid tho serious business of war. It 
would bo wrong to say that Whittier has not 
written many lovoly poetic idylls which reijuire 
no apology on the score of tho occasion that 
suggested them. He was unmistakably a poet 
bom ; he had the proper eyes for seeing tho 
poetic sides of things ; he had a groat love of 
nature ; and a delicate, if not a rare, vein of 
sentiment. Ho never tiied greatly to cultivate 
his poetic gift for itsEilf, having weightier work 
on hand; but Magg Megoue wifl not bo under- 
valued by critics who know what poetry is, even 
ipported by any didacticism. The Iliii/ of 
It lalanih has leas purpose than most of the 
author's former books, but it has equal charm. 
"How the Women wont from Dover" is a 
atory of the expulsion of Quaker women from 
Dover ia 1C62. " What tho Traveller said at 
Sunset " and " liabbi lehmael " have all Wbit- 
tier's characteristics. Tho following is in a 
mood not much used by the poot : — 
' The old Squire said, as he stood by his gate. 
And hia neighbour, the Deacon, went by, 

' In spite of my bank stock and real estate, 
You are better off, Deacon, than I. 
" ' We're both growing old, and the end's drawing 

You have less of this world to resign, 
But in Heaven's appraisal vour assets, I fear. 
Will reckon up greater than mloo. 
" ' Thej^ say I am rich, but Tm feeling so poOT, 
I wish I could awap with you even ; 
The pounds I have hved for and laid up in store 
For the shillings and peace yon have given.' 
"'Well, Squire,' said the Deacon, with shrewd 



While hIa eye hod a twinkle of fun, 
' Lot your pounds take the way of my Bhillings 
and pence. 
And tiie thing can be easily done.' " 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
We hear that Capt. Burton's translation of 
" The Thousand Nights and a Night " will be 
ready for printing [not publishing) in February 
of next year ; and that the first issue will con- 
sist of three volumes, one-third of the whole 
work. The translator has not yet closed with 



MB33B3. Lo:;ouAXS will publish shortly th» 

Earl of Malmeabury's Autobiography, in two 
volumes, under the title of Memoiri of an Ex' 
Minuter. 

Mk. Andrew Lutb has written a fairy tale 
for children, to interpret Eichard Doyle's well- 
known series of pictures "In Riiryland," 
lamo of the story ia The Princas Nobodi/, 
and the pictures will be reproduced in colours 
by Mr. Edmund Evans. 

TnE two concluding volumes of Mr. Proude's 
Life of Carlyle will be published early this 
autumn, witb a portrait engraved on steel. 
The title will be Carlyte'i Life in Lonrfon, from 
1834 to his Death In 1881. 
Mb. W. T. Stead will contribute a paper on 
Chinese Gordon " to the forthcoming number 
of the Centjiry, Jdr. Stoad is a personal friend 
of Gen. Gordon, and therefore writes with full 
knowledge, giving much matter which will be 
quite new to the public. 
Messrs. SAirraox Low have in the press a 
rics of essays on The Woman Question in 
Europe, edited by Mr. Theodore Stanton, with 
1 Introduction by Miss Francos Power Cobbe. 
Mil. F. Anstey purposes to publish a col- 
lection of aovoral snort stories. The volume 
will take its title from " Tho Bhick Poodle," 
which appeared somo time ago in tho CvrnhiU. 
It will have a frontispiece by Mr. Du Maurier 
and initial lettors designed by tho author. 

Messes, Macuillax will publish immediately 
a novel in two volumes by E. A. Dillwyn, 
caUed Jilt. 

Messes. Keoan Paul, Trexcu, & Co. have 
in the press a new translation into English of 
Pascal's Petifiei, to be published uniformly with 
their Emjliah Living Poets. 

Messrs. Hubst & Biackett have in the 
press tho following novels; — Iiiwgnita, by 
Mr. Henry CreaaweU, and 0-n the Sjiiir of Ike 
Moment, 1^ Mr. John Mills. 

Cuteb Cartheia is the title of a new work by 
Mr. Silas K. Hocking which will be published 
by Moaara. Wamo & Co. early in August, with 
a steel portrait of tho author. 

We hear that Mr. J. 8. Keltic, who was 
recently appointed Inapcctor of Geographical 
Teaching by the Royal Geographical Society, 
will ins[>ect English schools in the autumn, 
proceeding to the Continent in October or 
November. 

An effort is being made to establish a Scottish 
periodical of the lighter order, consisting of 
fiction, poetry, and articles on general subjects. 
Promises of papers have already been received 
from, among others. Prof. Veitch, of Glasgow, 
Mr. Alexander Anderson, "Surfaceman," and 
Mrs. Sanders in Scotland; and Canon Baynes 
and tho Eev. Willium Bonham in England. It 
is not yet settled whether tho magazine will be 
a monthly or a quarterly. The work ot editing 
will be undertakenbyMiss Veitph, of Sanquhar, 
author ot tho novel, Angus Qraeme, and other 

An illustrated article by Mr. John Bur- 
roughs, entitled "A Glanco at British Wild 
I^owors," will appear in the Midsummer holi- 
day number of the Centary Magazine. 

An explanation of the phenomenon of " The 
White Lady of Hohenzollem," whose supposed 
re-appearance In Berlin at the time of the. 
German Emperor's recent Illness caused such 
alarm, will be given by Mr. Karl Blind In the. 
August number of CaaeclVi Magazine. 

In the forthooniing number of the SeoHith 
Beinew there will be a paper on James Sharp,. 
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ArckbiBhop of St. Andrews, hj Mr, OBmund 
Airy ; and Miss Gordon Gumming will tell the 
ahlTT' of the Loch of Spyuie, the training- 
KTOund of her sporting brotliors, especially of 
Uie lion~hunter. There will also be articles on 
the Scottish h-aeaaga, Scottish and English 
clergy, and Highlana Land Ijaw Beform. 

Tub July number of tte Printing Times and 
Lithographer begins a aeries of articles, by Mr, 
A. .^huT Eeado, intended to serve as "A 
Guide to Practical JoumaliBm." 

Tee first portion of the library of the late 
James Crossley, of Manchester, perliapH the 
greatest collector of our time, will be sold by 
Messre. Sotheby during next week. The library 
is no doubt an exceedingly misccllaneoua one, 
but wo think that the compiler of the Catalogue 
might have been more happy in his arrange- 
ment of the Iota. Not a few of tte volumes 
aro enriched with notes by Mr, Croasley and 
earlier bibliogmphcrs. 

The " Chroniques do Norraandio," which, 
brought the sum of 51,000 frs. at the first 
Dido t gale in 18T3, haa come into the market 
again. Hr. Quaritch became the fortunate 
possessor of thia splendid HS. at a c 
porativcly low price (£980), at the sale-r 
of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, 
July 9. The miniatures display rare beauty and 
delicacy of execution ; and eight of them depict 
Boenea of English historical intereat in evonta of 
the lives of Harold and William the Con- 

aueror and in the death of Cceur-de-Lion. At 
lie same solo, a MS. of the " Coutumos do 
Normandie" alsofell toMr. Quaril«h. Like the 
" Chroniquca," it is a work of the fifteenth 
century, and of striking artistic merit. The 
miniatures in tho " Coutumes " are not of such 
high quality in design as those of the " Chro- 
niquea ; " hut in ffeshnesa and vividness of 
colour, and in the richness of accessory orna- 
ment, they are untivolled, 

A NUMBER of MS. sermons of Luther, 
preached partly at Cobnrg in 1530, and partly 
at Wittenberg, have just been published by Dr. 
Buchwald at Zwickau. 



AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Wedsxsdat, June 23, was the 

mont " day at several American colleges. At 
Harvard, the degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
Mr. J. EuaaeU Lowell, Prof. P. Child, Prof. S, 
Nowcomb, and Prof. Jebb. On the following 
day Prof, Jebb delivered ttie Phi Beta Eappa 
oration at Harvard, bis subject being "Soma 
Ancient Organs of Public Opinion." 

Mr, W. D. Howzlls is said to be engaged 
^>on a comic Opera in collaboration with Mr. 
Henschel. The title is " A Sea Change," and 
the scene is laid on board an Atlantic ^er. 

Mn. Charles Dddi^ey Warkeb will write 
the principal article for tho Christmas number 
of Harper*! Magazine. 

Prof. Beers, of Yale, is engaged upon a 
Life of N. P. Willis, towards which he has 
received from Willia'a family a large collection 
of correspondence with literary people both in 
America and England, 

Mh, Cabi, ScncBZ, who is one of the few 
" Achtundvierziger" that have made themselves 
a name during Uieir exile, is editing a series of 
historical sketches uuder the general title of 
Oetchichtsbilder, which are intended toillnstrate 
the lives at eminent Qerman residenta in 
America, The first volume of the series, 
treating of tho Germans in the State of New 
York during the eighteenth century, haa been 
written by the well-known writer on kindred 
subjects, Herr Pr. Bapp. 
Uessss. Pobtek & CoATES, of Philadelphia, J 



state that the Comte de Paris has completed 
the saventb volume of his History of the Civil 
War in America, and has aQ the materials 
ready for another volume. These two will 
together form vol. iv. of the American edition. 
Messrs. Putnaus announce a limited 
edition of the works of Alexander Hamilton, 
including his Contributions to the Federaliil, 
edited by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge ; and a 
work entitled The Discoveriet of America to the 
I'ear 1835, by Mr. A. J. Wcise, upon which the 
author has been engaged for some eight years. 

Mr, Jojiit Jacob Astoh has presented to tho 
Aafor Library at Now York sixteen rare MSS, 
and hooks, recently purchased in Europe for 
upwards of 30,000 dollars (£6,000). Among 
the MSS. are an Evangelistrarium on vellum of 
ith cpntury ; one of the perfect copies of 
Wyclif's New Testament, with the autograph of 
Bichard III., also on vellum; and an illumi- 
nated Missal according to the Uae of Sarum, 
HW. The books include Durandt Jlationale 
Dii'inoriim Offiriortim (Forst & Schoeffer, 
1459); a Vulgate (Furst & Schoeffer, 1-102); 
the Complutensian Polyglot Bible (six volumes, 
1514) ; imperfect copies of Tyndale's Penta- 
teuch (1530) and of Covordale's Bible (1535); 
and Elliot's Bible (1661). 

Ma. H. P. Waters, tho London agent of the 
Now England Historical Society, has discovered 
a map of Massachusetts, believed to have been 
made by Governor Winthrop between IG32 and 
1G35. It marks the settlements at Bosten, 
Salem, Borcheatcr, &c., the outlying Indian 
tribes, and oven some of the houses of the 
colonists. 



what he strove to discover among the nmii of 
Egypt, Greece, or Italy, in the secret passages 
of the pyramids, or in the hidden foundations 
of languages and hieroglyphic alphabets was 
not a heap of curiosities, but man, the work of 
man, the mind of man, and, in the end, the 
solution of the old riddle of man. Such students 
grow scarcer and scarcer, and, with the ever- 
increaaing subdivision of labour, they may 
become extinct altogether. There was a timo 
when Oriental scholars had first of all to prove 
themselves classical, then Oriental scholars. 
How well I remember Professor FleischHr, the 
Nestor of Orientalists, who ia atiU working and 
hing in the University of Leipaig as le 
forty ycnra ago when I was his uaworthy 
pupil, imjircssing on us the duty of keeping up 
our classical studies, as he hod done himself, 
so that he was able to hold his own against 
Hermann or Haupt, besides knowing, as he 
added smilingly, a little of Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish. Now, not only is Oriental 
scholarship divorced from classical learning, 
hut the name of Oriental scholar has ib3f 
become a name of the past ; and a man, in order 
to hold his own, must confine himself not only 
to ono family of Oriental speech, the Semitic, 
Aryan, or Turanian (ail i-enia verho), hut to one 
of their bronchos, say Sanskrit or Hebrew, or 
to one of their dialects, say PSli or Chaldee. 
Whether wo call it gjowth or, in tho cuphemistii; 
language of modem philosophy, differentiation, 
this tendency towards subdivision is inevitable 
and irresistible ; and I am the last to ignore the 
advantages which it produces — minute aecumcy 
and critical honesty. Yet we may regret the time 
when there were giants in thel^d, men of tele- 
scopic OS well as microscopic sight, scholars like 
Hermann, Xiachmonn, Haupt, Bemays, and 
others, who could not only oollate MSS. with 
unerring surety, count with never wearying 
patience lines, words, and syllables, and wei^ 
rhymes and metres with the precision of a 
chemical balance, but who were able at the 
same time to survey wide areas of literature, to 
grasp broad principles, to frame wide concepts, 
and to start theories which led them, like 
Columbus, to the discovery of new worlds. 

Lcpsius had inherited from the old classical 
Oriental school the true snirit of what used to 
be called humanito), wide liumon sympathy, 
critical accuracy, and historical tact. Som in 
1810 at Naumburg, ho went to Pforti in 1823, 
and remained there till 1329, Pforta is one of 
the few public schools in Germany whore bojs 
live together as at Eton and Harrow. It is a 
OBITUARY school which has kept up most faithfully the ^ 

traditions of mediaeval learning, Greek and 
EICHARD LEP8IUS, IWMi, Latin being tho staple of oduootion, Greek and 

Ab we wat«h a mighty oak, knowing that its Latin verse its hignest aspiration. Whatever i 
i, and that the next fierce we may think of this education, it certainlybsd 
. . Old leave it prostrate, we its advantages to a man who, before all thin£% , 

for several years been anxioiuly watching I wished to become a scholar. WeU prepared hy 
Bichard Lepsius, knowing that his course must I seven years of classical training, young Lepsins 
' ■ and that tho next severe attaii of in 182t) went to Leipzig and Gbttingen to study | 



A voTiso competition in the Now York 
Literari/ Newi thus arranges the six BTeat«st 
living English and American male novelists : — 
W. D. Howells, 76; W. BUck, 73; H. James, 
84; G. W, Cable, 43; Wilkie Collins, 31: 
Julian Hawthorne, 27, 

' is perhaps not unworthy of notioe here 
that a Negro, the Bev. H. V. Flumer, has just 
been aj^ioinfed chaplain to a regiment of 
cavalry. He is the only coloured officer in the 
United States army, and the first coloured 

We trust that Mr, Swinburne will pardL_ 
us for recording that his laat volume appears 
' I lie Catalogue of an American bookseller 

A Century of Scoundrels." 



illneas might shatter his vigorous frame. The 
blow has fallen at last, and our dear old friend 
now rests from his labours. Could he have 
wished for a longer life ? I doubt it. Could 
he have wished for a fuller, a more complete 
and happier life P I doubt it too. Lepsii 
was a tnie prince among soholus ; and froi . 
his earliest youth to his latest manhood he has 
stood in the front of the battle, always pressing 
forward, always gaining new ground, inch by 
inch and foot^ foot, seldom defeated, never 
disheartened. "So belonged to the old chivalrous 
rooe of Graman scholars, \a whom scholarship 
was a means, not an end, who lived for great 
ideas, and were conscious of their high calling 
to do good work, not for the leoture-room only, 
but for mankind at large. He was a student 
* itiqaitv, but not a mere antiquary. "* 



philology ; and it was not till he migiated to 
Berlin uiat the horison of his studies began to 
widen, chiefly owing to the influence of Bopp, 
whose lectures on comparative philology, 
derided as they were by mere narrow-minded 
classical scholars, had an irresistible charm for 
him and other young students. When Lepsins 
took his degree, he showed at once by Ms 
Dissertation that he knew how best to utilise the 
principles of comparative philology by apply- 
ing them to the solution of difficult problems of 
classical scholarship. He took for his subject 
the Umbrian Inscriptions, and thus hiid the 
feundation of what has proved in the end one 
of the most Bucoessful achievements of the 
of language — namely, the decipherment 
and grammaticar analysis of the Engubian 
Tables. Those who remember Sir George Come- 



_ __^ iuiuqu2iry. j.o -LttuitJB. xuoae wuureinemour i3iruDuiK° 

him ererything old was new, everything new wall Lewis's squib, pubtishod at Oxford ii 
wuold— a thousand yeura as yesterday; UiA\l»umptio Anliitta\H AgroBrfMionwptrnji*ri«i 
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tliirty yeart after Lepsiaa, thirteen after Kirch- 
boffand Aufrecht, may easilf convince them- 
aeltes how heavy and helpless classioal phil- 
■ologj ia, in this and many other departments, 
vitnout the wings of cotnparativc philology. 

It was clear front this first specimen that 
tiepsius was not to be one of those scholars wlio 
are satisfied with plouRhing once more the soil 
that has been ploughed a hundred times before, 
lu 1SJ3 he wont to Paris to attend lactttroa and 
vtady in libraries and museums. In 1834 
appeared his treatise, " Palaeograpliy as an 
Inatniment in the Study of Laiigiiaf^." So 
original and promising were somo of the ideas 
prupouDded by Iiiiu that the French ItLstituto 
awarded hiin the Prix Tolnoy in 183*. N" 
doubt those prizes of the French Institute ( 
giToft every year, but when they ore given 
a young man of twenty-four they arc a ri 
distinction. In 183j another essay of his, 
" The Arrangement and the Relationship of the 
&.'[aitic, InSan, Old-Poraian, Old-Egyptian, 
and Acthiopic Alphabets," was road before the 
BiTlin Academy ; and in the same year, while 
still at Paris, he wrote his jraper on ' ' The Origin 
and Relationship of the Numerals in the Indo- 
G^rmanic, Scnutic, and Coptic Languages.'' 
These papers are now in many rGspci:ts anti- 
([uatad, but they still repay a oarotm study, if 
inly by warning other s jholara against making 
di^ 'overics that hare been made long ago. 
Tnui L'^psius wrote in 1337 " that all Sanskrit 
kt'.-.'rs ciji ba traced bick to Sjmitic originals 
admits of no doabt." He propounds in the same 
paper a curious theoiy with regard to the 
Atthiopic alphabet He shows, first of all, 
tbit it is not derived from Greek, but is purely 
Soraitie. Its vowel system, however, as well 
u its direction from left to right, he ascribes 
tj Indian influences ; nay, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Schulz, be explains the Arabic name of the 
old Aethiopio writing— namely, JViianncf — as a 
participial form of Siiiil, or India. What dis- 
tiu^^hcs Lcpsius, even in his earliest writings, 
19 his independent jadgment, his ingenuity and 
oriKinality. One often says, in readinj 
boots, "E b:;n trovato, se non & vero," ani 
carries away bints and suggestions which often 
prove more useful even than well-established 
fact?. At the time of his residence at Paris, 
Champollioa's star was just rising, but Egyptian 
riu'lies were only in their infancy. In Germany 
it was then still the fashion to bo incredulous 
absut hieroglyphs. In England Sir Comewall 
L^wis protracted the fashionable scepticism 
sb)nt hieroglyphic interpretation to the year 
Kii. Young Lepsius felt attracted towards 
these new studies, partly by their immense 
importanoo for the history of ancient Greek art 
Mid civilisation, partly by their very vonture- 
«imeness. Having acquired the first priu- 
dp!o) of the decipherment of hieroglyphs from 
CfLinpollion'B works, he proceeded from Paris 
to Itify, which was rich in Egyptian antiquities. 
He spent some time witb Boscllini at Pisa, and 
tbcD settled down to steady work at Rome. 
Here he was attracted by Bunsen, who did for 
Lepsius at Borne what ho afterwords did for 
nu^ in London — enconraein™ him, helping him, 
recommending him, and at last making bim do 
I the work which ha himself had contemplated, 
but found himself unable to finish owing to his 
affieial dutioa. By his Lellre a M. Roiellini iiir 
rAlph'iM kiirogli/phiqiK (1837) Lopaius took 
hia position as one of the leading Egyptologists 
of the day, and thus ent^«d upon a career 
which he never left again. But, although 
^gypt formed the principal object of his 



atudies, his classical tastes too found ample 
food in Italy, as waa shown by his edition of 
tho Iiucriptionet Uwbriaat et Oicae and by his 
Mpers on "The Tyrrhenian Pelasgians in 
Etruria " and on " The Spreading of the Italian 
Koioismatic System from Btruria." 
^m Italy he came to England, where he 



spent two happy years, from 1838 to 1840, part of 
them in cloao intimacy with Bunsen, studying at 
the British Museum, and shaping plans for future 
work. At last, however, Ms years of prepara- 
tion came to an end, and in 1842 wo find him 
established as Professor at Berlin. In the 
meantime he had published some of his best- 
known works — his Se/edioiu of the Most Im- 
portant Documenlt of Egj/ptian Antiguiti/,ivrerity- 
three tables (18-12), and T/ie Book of the Deud, 
seventy-nine tables (lilcewisein 1842). Then fol- 
lowed the great expedition to Egypt, projected 
by Bunsen, and carried out at the expense of 
the King of Prussia, Frederick William IV. 
Lepsius was the leader, and he acquitted him- 
self of this most difficult task with perfect 
success. Every student of Egyptology knows 
the fruits of thit expedition, as gathered partly 
in The Mmtiihients of Eyj/pt and Adhiopia, 900 
tables (I849-59),partlyin the monuments them- 
selves collected in the New Egyptian Museum 
at Berlin. The materials which Lepsius thus 
placed at the disposal of all students in- 
augurated a new period in the study of hiero- 
glyphic literature, and still serve as a mint 
which it will take several generations to utilise 
and exhaust. What Ljpsius himself valued 
most among the results of his expedition was 
the constitution of a now chronology of the 
old, middle, and modem empires of Egypt. 
This he puUishod in his Chronology o/ the 
Egyptiam, ana volume (1840). The second 
volume never appeared, but the subject itself 
continued to occupy Lis attention to the very 
lost. In 1859 he published a paper on " Some 
Points of Contact between Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman Chronology ; " and the recent dis- 
coveries at Dayr-el-Baharoe, in their important 
bearing on chronological problems, excited bis 
deepest interest, though he was then hardly 
able to Tooonsider his former conclusioniS. 

Besides his purely scientific work, Lepsius 
did during the whole of his life a great deal of 
practical work. He was, in fact, an excellent 
man of business, and possessed the gift of 
making others work with him and under him. 
It was no eas^ tAsb to conduct to a successful 
end an expedition consisting of a number of 
independent follow- labourers ; and it required 
great organising power to build and arrange 
a museum of Egyptian antiquities such as now 
excites the admiration of all Egyptologists who 
pay a visit to Berlin. 

Few people know the trouble which is c 
ttulcd on a scholar who has to superintend t 
drawing, cutting, and casting of new types ; 
but, when those types are 1,300 hieroglyphs, 
the undertaking which Iiepsius brought to a 
guccossful issue was indeed most laborious. 

Much time, again, was spent by Lepsius in 
devising, carrying out, and recommending his 
now system of traualitcration, applicable to all 
languages. ■ He had to travel from place to 
place, attending meeting, making converts, 
refuting objections, &c. He several times came 
to London and Paris trying to make proselytes; 
and be certainly succeeded more than could 
have been expected in gaining support for his 
Standard Alphabet both among scholars and 
missionaries. It might have been supposed 
that my own advocacy of another system of 
transliteration, the Missionary Alphabet, would 
have caused a collision between us; but it was 
not so. Our two systems wore the same in all 
really essential points— namely, in their physi- 
ological basis and in tho analysis and classifi- 
cation of all soands that require alphabetical 
symbols. I looked to the old Hindu ;SiI[sha3 
as the highest authorities on phonetics ; lepsius 
thought it was possible to improve on tnom. 
The question on which we really differed was 
one of expediency only. I objected to any 
system of transliteration which required new 
typos, because at distant ■oissioiuu'y stations 
it would be impossible to procure sach typei. 



I tLerofoTe recommmded, it only as a <pi§ 
alhr, italics or larger typos, instead of typea 
with diacritical marks ; but I should have pre- 
ferred Lepsius' system to Toy own if the new 
types could always be obtained, and I have 
rejtnced as much as Lepnns Mmaolf at the 
success of his system. 

In 1866 Lepsius went to Egypt onoa more, 
and this second expedition was crowned by the 
discovery of a new trilingual tablet, a worthy 
companion of the Rosotta stone. In 1869 he 
paid his last visit to the land of his life-long 
love, was present at the opening of the Snez 
Canal, and afterwards travelled with the Crown 
Prince of Prussia to Upper Egypt and Nnbia. 

The last years of bis Qfe were devoted chiefly 
to tho elaboration of his Nxibian Qrammar — 
a work of enormous labour, f ull not only of 
new materials, but of new views on the relation- 
Bhij> of the numerous languages of Africa. 

In addition to all this, he was Principal 
Librarian of tho Royal Library at Berlin, a 
place which is no sinecure, and which he filled 
successfully to tho end of his life. 

I am well aware that I have given a very 
imperfect idea of the fifty years of literary 
work done by Prof, Lepsius, nor can I in 
anv way pretend to assess at their right 
value his contributions to Egyptian scholar- 
shin. That will no doubt be done by other 
lud more competent hands. I only hope 
it will be done by scholars of a certain age, 
who have learnt that the study of antiquity, 
— ' more particulariy the deciphering of 
'iptions, whether in Egypt, or in Assyria, 
I India, is a progressive study. The dJS- 
of yesterday may be superseded by 
those of to-dav, as those of to-day will be, 
we hope, by tnose of to-morrow. Many of 
Lepsius' views on Egyptian chronology, for 
instance, may have to be surrendered, becausa 
new inscriptions have brought to light new 
facts. But that does not detract from the real 
merit of his theories. In many cases theories 
which we now know to bo erroneous reflect 
greater credit on their inventors than the 
corrections of later comers. The Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy is, after all, not sueb 
utt«r bungling as school-boys imagine. It is 
easy to laugh nowadays at Champollion or 
Grotefend, but discoveries are never made 
without the risk of mistakes, nor u^ tbose 
necessarily the bravest" soldiers who return 
from war without a scratch. Lepsius was fond 
of new work. He was a pioneer, an explorer^ 
if you like, an adventurer. It is impossible 
that aU adventurers should be succesBsful, but 
in science even failure is sometimes a success. 
And let us not forget that, besides his 
theories, there is the substantial store of 
literary material which he was the first to 
render accessible in his voluminous publications. 
These wUl remain a monument of Qcrmon 
industry, and on them his name will stand 

Saved as on the base of a pyramid, 
psius hod many friends, but he had also 









-jspects a successful man. Very early in life 
ho rocoived the highest distinctions to which a 
scholar can aspire, while others had to wait. 
But Ijcpsius was never overbearing. He was 
reserved when it was noooBsary to be so, and he 
was too proud to mix himself up in literary, 
intrigues. Ho hated all ca/rnaraderit, and always 
acted up to the German proverb : 



There was a true nobility in his bearing, and at 
times he was even too sensitive, when he 
suspected vulgarity and meanness. So long as 
bis opponcnte attacked him straightforwaidl^, 
he answered in the same ohivalroui sjnnt. 
But when he knew that they were dishonest, 
writing what they knew to be not true, he l^t 
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them to their self-mflioted pimiahment, the 1<mb 
of tbeir own self-respeot. 

Taken, all in all, Lepsiufl was tlte perfect type 
of the German ProteMor, devoted to hi* work, 
full of ideals, and convinced that there is no 
higher rooation in life than to presfflrre and 
to add to tiie sacred stook of human knowledge, 
■which, though it is seen bv the few only, has 
to be cairiod, like the Ark of the CovGuont, 
from battlo to battle, and kept safe from the 
hands of the Fhiliatines. F. Max HUller. 



Bemains of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp. 
He livsd at Oxford, m trouUous times, with the 
respect of all men. Th« record of his dry 
hnmcmr has been handed down in 
lOoms from generation to generation. 



J. J. DOBNSa. 1S0»-BI. 

AxoTHSB veteran among the professors of Ber- 
lin has just been called away — Prof. Domer, 
one of the moat learned and influential theo- 
logians in Germany. His name is known to 
alf serious students of theology in England; 
but, OS his well-balanoed judgment and his 
historical studies kept him from becoming a 
mere partisan, he has never acquired a very 
iride popularity. TTin great work is the 
Sutory of tht Deatlopmtnt of the Doctrine of the 
Peraonalitif of Chritt, first published in 1839, 
and afterwards revised. Besides several books 
cm the reform of the Protestant Churches which 
produced considerable effect in Germany, he 
wrote later in lite the HUtory of Protfitant 
Thtotogy, which has become a stondaid work, 

Domer was bom in 1809 in Wurtomburg, and 
passed through what is called the Tiibingeu 
school. But ho soon went his own way. 
After having laboured for a time at Tiibingen, 
he travelled in Holland aud England in order 
to study the hiatorii^ growth and the present 
state of the Reformed Churches of^ those 
countries. He was then appointed Profesaoi 
at Kiel, afLcrwarda at Eiinigsberg, at Bonn, 
at Outtingen, and lastly, since 18(i2, at Berlin. 
At Berlin he was not only Professor, but held 
high office in the administration of the Church. 
Though he always kept aloof from eitremes, 
his influence was very great, and the historical 
spirit among the riaiug generation of German 
clergymen is chiefly duo to his fostering care. 
Nor was his interest confined to the historical 
growth of Christian theology only. He knew 
that Christianity, in order to be truly under- 
stood, must be studied in comparison with 
other religions. A comporative study of reli- 

Ci or a scienco of religion had no terrors for 
; and in his very last letter to me, which I 
received only a week ago, he wrote : — 
' ' Da you know a work by Qloatz on the Hlstoir 
and I^Uosophy of BaligioD F I believe, if you look 
at it, you will be rejoiced to see tbat the seed 
which you have sown is springing up in 
rising generation." 

Let OS hope that in filling his place at Berlin 
a worthy successor of Dom^ will be found in 
a worthy representative of the historical school 
of theology. F. Majc UIjlleb. 
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Thk death of Bishop Jaoobson removes from 
the world a Boholar and a prelate known to 
many gcncratioDS of Oxford students. Like 
Archbishop Seeker, he was brought up in the 
principles of Dissent at one of ito chief educa- 
tional establishments. Bishop Jaoobson was 
the eldest son of tSi. William Jaoobson, of Great 
Tarmouth, and was bom in that town in 1803. 
He matriculated at Bt. Edmund Ball, May S, 
1823, migrated shortly afterwards to Lincoln 
College on obtaining a scholarship there, and 
in 1829, having taken his desree, beoamo a 
fellow of Kxet^, This fellowship he vacated 
on his marriage, at St. Nicholas , Great Yar- 
mouth, to Eleanor Jane, the youngest daughter 
of Dawson Turner, the enunent antiquary of 
East Anslia. The chief works of Bishop Jacob- 
son were nis new edition of Nowell's catechisms, 
hi* reprint in six volumes of the works of 
Bishop Sanderson, and hia edition of th« | 
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OnR AKEKK 

Anttn; July is, leei. 
Perhaps your readers may not be acquainted 
with the Ourrcnt, a literary journal fonnded 
this year at Chicago, and claiming to be " inter- 
national in chBToct^, circulation, and influence, 
to preserve, in each issue, a properly propor- 
tioned perfection which has never yet beea 
attained anywhere," and which "will certainly 
be felt all over the English- n>eakiDg wotld 
from the splendid character of the raaterisl 
presented." The Current has been ohhgingly 
^ent to me, and I can cerlAinly say that it is 
very clearly and beautifully printed. The 
following extract will give some idea of tho 
energy and vigour with which it is written :— 
t is time to stop the opening of our puiscg,. 
honsea, and our neaits to distinguishel EngUsli 
tramps, who come over here to rob us- Amon" 
the more noted Engliabmen who have lately riiited 
ua are Matthew Arnold, Sir Lepel Griflin, and 
Oscar Wilde. They are in great social favoiir at 
home, and may be taken aa repre9entati7e of 
English Bocieby, brains, and manners. 01 this 
proposition there can be no dispute; therefore, 
taking it for granted, we are justifled in sajing 
that the representative 'upper class' BngUahmw 
□{ to-day is a pig-headi^ boor, on ungretcful. 
snoillug cur, and a jealous, cunniog, anil 
venom- soaked enemy of all things Ametiean- 
Those people, largely found within the oorpotjl.; 
limits of New York City, who afEect English ivnjs 
should be pelted off the streets whenever thfj 

3>pear. The average Englishman, who hna \hti 
1 his life in a narrow island, has not the brradtb 
of vision to enable Mm to grasp the life, bu.-in«ss, 
and high purpose of the American people, whose 
domain has yet to be settled, its reaonrc^ deter- 
mined, its wildemeas conquered- Bah! Out upon 
these pigmies ! What have they to show ua as 
eiempla^ ? Their metropolis, winch is practically 
all there is of England, is the moat depraved nud 
pauper- stricken city in the world, its oristociaoj 
13 the most rotten, its govemmenl: the least liberal, 
when pretauces ore considered. It hns nodiiug 
esBculial to bo commended to ua as worthy ot 
emulation. What is to be thought of a Pailisment, 
professedly enlightened and keeping pace with 
the spirit of the age, that hesltat^ to extend the 
suffrage among the people, in order that they msy 
lift themselves out of their miseries ? The policy 
of England is robbery of the weak at the cannon's 
moutb. Everything it has must be held by force. 
No wonder that those who leave her shores, seek- 
ing asylums in America, yearn to die away from 
them P Why, therefore, should any American pay 
regard to the criticism of those who have made 
England what it is to-day P Whether or not 
Ustthew Arnold has declared there is no culture 
here, it is tho cry of his kind who receive our 
hospitality. American social life is on a higher 
plane of culture to-day than English life. Id 
literature, in scienti&c research, to applied art, ia 
inventive skill, in all the comforts of life, in all 
things that go to moke life worth living and to 
bless it with opportunity, the American people 
are as far in advance of England and her suffer- 
ing colonies as Borne was once in advance of the 
rest ot the world. Therefore, let the doors bo 
shut upon English beggars of distinction- let 
every American householder consider tbat if he 
admits one of them he runs the risk of finding his 
hospitality abused. In short, let ua hear of and 
see no more affeotatlon In this country of EngM 
manners and methods," 

The editor of tho Current had asked me to 
contribute ; but I waited to see what tho tone 
of the paper would be, and, after readiog the 
above, 1 wrote very briefly [a few words on a 
card in an envelope) to say I would not cm- 
tribute. In consequence of this I am attacked 
in the last number of the Current, and classed 
with Englishmen obnomous to Americans. B 
is also assumed that I am possibly intending 
an "American lecture tour,'' and I am fore- 
warned of the kind of rooeption that awaita me- 
Perhaps, like the Now Yorkers who affect 
^f^ ways, I am to be pdtod off tho streets 
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whenoTW I may appear. Thu wonld oertamJj 
be •iBnaing if I hod M17 intention of lecturing 
m the United BtatoB, but, u I am not a leatorar, 
I hi^ to ewspe the dauKer. 

Ibero is a wanderfullT close temmblanoe 
bfltweHL thttt dnaa of American joumalimn 
wUch ia npraaented br Uie aboTe extract and 
Gallio joamaliam of the fieroe and " Taliant" 
hind which ao often oaoaea the clifia of Albion 
to tremble. Perhaps onr Amerioan biends 
will miw ont of it in time, and no donbt it u 
■In^j di«apia«Ted of by many of them. 
Jfr, Arnold preaohes tlie goapel of " iweei 
and light " it ia not without need. The tone 
of Eof^iA writing ha* gained something from 
hii dniiamg infiuenoe, and it certainlv appears 
dsiiiablD tb«t it ahonld OTodTioe rimihc eaecta 
in the United Statea. The condition of the 
Amerioawa ia not hc^idess. They do not close 
tbor minda in patriotia ignorance, aa the 
Fnndi (witb some exceptiona) do ; they r^ 
bat they read. Who can tell what b^ati 
TMoH* may not nltimately follow f 

F, O. Hauxrioit. 



XXS. TXITOIT AVD BOSAUSS DT "UlTE's 
LABOITB'S M)BT." 

Londrai : Jnlr It. IBSl. 

In Ihe neir volume of the Ganian Shake- 
man Society's Jahrbueh there ia an artiole by 
Honuun Imm>, on the Chronology of the 
Hconeta, contaiiung a paaaage worthy of men- 
tkra in coimexion with the recent disciuBioii in 
tlw ACADKnr relating to Urs. Fytton. That 
IboB is a close analogy between a portion of 
"lire's Z4ibour'8 Lost" (act IT., ac. iii.) and 
nmalinea in the Sonneta had bean long ago 
detected. And Mr. Gerald U^Moey aUntted to 
it, Uion^ witliont satisfactorily accounting for 
Ibe fkcL The raa^ may find other marks of 
rewniblauce by ccnnparing with sonnets 127 
md 132 the eighteen lines of the play com- 
voKbg "Is ab^y like her P wood divine! " 
It may be aa£5cient here to quote the following 
pw»^*— the first from sonnet 127, the second 
irrai the play ; — 

"Tbenfeiemy miateeu* eyes* are raven blot^ 
Her eyes m snlted ; and tiiey moomers seem 
At inch who, not bom fair, no beanty lack, 
WsnripTtng creation with a fUae esteem." 

" 0, 11 in black my lo^'a brows be dedct, 
It tDouina th»t palntuiR and usurping hair 
BhODld TSTlah doten witli a f^se aapeot, 

»ko black &ir." 



Attttherefoialaahebom to makebl 

TtSTi ^ 

'■taiot of ^e article ii 
f iJlowing eStet : — 



HUM 1S7 OMntlom, la qoita Inconoi 
■xujMtoial explanation is that he, _ 

pwvmt buried with ao pauionate a derotion lo 
n^^cmette Jody'lore that be not only oeletualed 
■t m hla Sonneta, bat alao Introduced her Into 
bnjdsytsitoMlIne, and had her praise expressed 
°T inrai, Ua own dramatlo representaUTe, The 
f*Mse in the pl^ must hate been written very 
"o^ sltET the sonnet ; bat, poaslb^, the qxKftiaa 
»glit arise whether the sonnet and the passage in 
|« PUy belong to the time of the first oompoal< 
•"n of ' Lore^a I^boor'a Loat,' lEBl or 1582, 01 
to lilt of the re-edlthig of the play, about 16BB." 
It was the view of the late Mr. Spedding that 
'* Pyage in qaeatiou was introduoed when, 
>jcotdaig to the title of the Fu«t Quarto, the 
' "T 7** ," oorrooted and augmented " (see Mr. 



^wsa", 
nnirsU's 



Ti».iMit, or in tliat next preoeding. Moreover, 
the play is said to be given in this edition 
" aa It was {absented before her Highnes this 
last Christmas " — a very important statement 
with ngard to our present anbjeot, seeing that 
"her mghnes" was the Queen, who would see 
the play in company with the ladies of her 
Court. Mrs. Fytton would thus be jnobably 
one of the speotators ; and, if she was the dark 
lady celebrated in sonnets 127 to 192, there is 
no diffionlty in accounting for the remarkaUe 
agreement between the Sonnets and the play. 
Euiokapere may have desigDed a special allnsion 
to herinhisdesorqttionof Boaoline, jnataa, in 
what is said of the PrinoesB, there am probably 
several things intended for the Queen, aa, for 
example, the Princeaa being called " a gracioua 
moon, the Queen's poetiosl desiguatiou <cf. 
sonnet 107, 1. 6). We have thus another 
link in the chain of evidence which seems 
destined to identity Mn. Fyttoa with tLe dark 
lady. 

The dedication to Mrs. Fytton of Kemp's 
Sine Daiti is, as ptnnted ont by the Bev. 
W. A. Harrison (Agadehy, July 6), exT 
interesting and important. Shokspere's 
tic company is thus, it can scarcely be doubted, 
brought into personal relatione with Mrs. 
Fytton, and the improbability of a connexion 
being formed between Shakspere and a lady of 
so hi^ rank is removed. I may add that, in 
order to complete the inveat^ation, it is very 
desirable that tltree questiODs should be solved 
the materials for the solution of whjoh probably 
exist somewhere — (1) When did Mia. Uory 
Fytton beoome a maid of honour ? With refer- 
ence to this question I have made search at the 
Beoord Office, but as yet without suocees. (2) 
Ormerod,inthe pedigree of the Fyttonsof Qaws- 
worth given in the tniid volume of his Hutory 
of Chuhire, states that Mrs. Mary Fjttoa had 
two husbands, the first, Capt. Lougher, and 
the second, Capt> Folwhele. We now know 
that the approxuaate date of her marriage with 
Ca^t. or Mr. Folwhele was 1607. If Ormerod 
is nght she must have been maniad to Lougher 
in eajly youth, and, for some reason or other, 
mnat have subsequently ranouneed his name. 
What wasthe dat« of this marriage with Longher ? 
This queetionia important with regard to sonnet 
182,1.3, "Inootthybed-Tow broke," (3) What 
were tlw ^yncal utaraoteristics of the Wtton 
family P FresnmaUy they oaioe feim the Celtic 
stock, and so probably had dark hair and 
complexion, though still Mrs. Mary Frtton's 
appearanoe may have been somewhat aberrant 
fnnn the Aunily type. If any of the readers of 
the AOADEVY can answer these questions they 
may do good servioe to tiie cause of Shoksperian 
illnstration. Thomas Tyler. 



while begimiiBR his lines with letten usually 
weU formed and divided, makes his letters moi« 
and more cramped and dose togetlier towards 
the end of the hues, I nve what I make out 
to be the lettering, endoring doubtful lett«n 
in brackets, and mdicaliiig obscure ones by 
dots; and for the beart-ihaped device for 
marking the end of tlie verse I emjdoy a capital 
a, after the example of Mr. Taylor : — 

nKaiUxtni • [»]* 

we iittfvt a tfim 
■™www{«] wtwn 



Kiimf Irvrair pu 



B 



H ■[*]■■ [T-> ■ 



"•rf^>. 



I now give my 



TKB QBEEK nTBOBimoir AT BBOVOH-XTITDBB- 
BTACmOBB. 
Ooovllla and Oahu Ootlese, CamMdse : 

Since my former letter (AoASXiEY, June 21] 
in ref eranoe to the Greek inscription at Brough- 
under-Stainmore (not Stanmore), I have seei 
the stone itself, and have been enabled to study 



-_— a Preface to Griggs's Beprodnction of 
»• Krst Quarto}, This view appear the most 
!«||«le. Now, since the title bears the date 
'^j.;^ inay bo raasonably concluded that the 
''^^yag took pUoe either in the year just 



«l^ha« adoptod Uie 0(»jectaial reading 



Lyd. 
bound to say that I only wish all such 
relics hod oustodiana so oarefnl and, at the 
same time, ao liberal. The atone waa found 
beneath the floor of the church porch, and I 
have little doubt in former days formed one of 
the flagstones, aa the lower half of it shows 
the abrasion caused by the tread of feet ; and, 
OS this ia the chief obatade in the wa^r of 
dedphrament, I do not think we are justified 
in ""fci'ig wholesale emendations, as the stone- 
cutter hM behaved pretty weU in the more 

legible portionB. .^_ „ . . 

A fnmw difflool^ is that tlie stow-outter, I after oompaiingU with the stone itself vidmy 



„ of the ii 
tion;- 

'Epfiq, Kt/iii^n Tim, *iiAityn»t Mtfn|f ■ 
XoJpt oi, n7, mff lUi ■ Kirrtp (nrrkr 3I*r tpw^ 

ni^t ■ lit 'AlSq* -fif I vA 'Eh'<I' inbiorai. 

There is no difBiCnl^ in the first line being 
hypermetrio. The ooy died at an age incon- 
venient for metre. Had he died at the age of 
eleven or eighteen, the poet would have hod 
no need of licence. Such casee can be found in 
the Corjmi. I have little doubt that rnfMvv' 
ia for aintfthn', just aa we find ''Efiivyint for 
'Epfioytmt in a late inscription. Mr. Tenrall 
had conjectured mtiftirr'. •iMutTwysf I have 
little doubt isright; theAhasbeen doubled, inst 
as we find rr^AAi) tor rr^Xi). ny' H» ia, I thmk, 
clear on the stone (c/. ^a-r^f llaS, tx ititure), 
folpqi seems alao dear. Mr. Jackson and lb. 
Hicks were ria^t in their conjecture, and my 
division of Mr. Sayoe's tiansciipt into Mfm rqi 
was wrong. The Ionic form need give no 
tronble. Mr. Bradley^was ri^t in his reading 
Ko(At, For i«*.Ti = "bed" cf. HesydiiuB, 

invni • iwrrffitm t jir« <I> Kur^Bt {ai. Kvvpw or 

Kafrqt, Meineke). For the spelling Ja«ail<x'Tir 
parallela can easily be found. I would trans- 
late somehow tbua : " I, Fhilagogos, a 
tiavdler, gave thee to the tomb, at £e age 
of sixteen, Hermes, of&pring of Kommagene. 
Farewell, boy, aa I journey on. Stranger, 
even sfaouldst thou be bastemng with all 
speed along the caurge of mortal life, step 
softly and tarry at the hollow resting-place. 
For the boy Hermes is laid in Death." I do not 
fed at all sure about the m««ning of ry' timS. 
It has been auggeated to me to join it with 
what follows, ua alao take it = " Beat from 
thy joumeyings, boy." But I think nv* Uw 
I refera to Uttnii above, 
I William Biimevay. 

PS.— July 13.— I wish I oonld endorse PM>f. 
Sayce's statement— vis., " all the letters of the 
first eight lines, with ttie exoeption of those 
at the end of L 2, Imt indwUng the of 
fAiffurrn, are as dear and plain as a page of 
print." I oarefnl^ seorohed the stone for the 
aforesaid $, and have examined my squeeses 
both on obverse and reverse, but all in vain. 
The letter ia plainly A, and in thia view I am 
anppcnted by several soholors who have seen 
the sqneeaes. Again, it aeema to me that every 
letter in L 10 exoept tour are open to doubt. 
Prof, Sayoe's in L 12 is quite wrong. 1 mode 
diligent search for it, but there ia nothing like 
it to be found. How he has made such a 
mistake I cannot underataud, as this is almost 
tlie only lettw whidi is oleioriy distinct trwn 
trrteey otiier in the inscriptiOB. 

As regards the tntatworthinesa of Prof. 
Stephens s engravingi I am bound to aay that. 
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squeezes, I think it is vcir aooorate, and t. 
safer ^oido tban Prof. Sayoe^ trBDHliteration. 

Mr. Nicholaoa, after repeating the statements 
regarding the nature of tne inscription made by 
me in my first letter, proposes that we should 
subscribe five shillings a-piece for photographs. 
Ho con procure excellent photographs of the 
stone for the modest sum of one shilling from 
Mr. Parkinson, photographer, Eirkby Stephen. 
Although he suggests that we "cease further 
conjecturoB until we get thent" [photographs), 
he recks not his own rede, but treads the prim- 
rose path of emendation, and deals grievously 
with the first lino. He says 
" all the restoTGTs are wrong in sapposins the 
jnecriptlon began iritli the single nnmetrical and 
misnpelt word <iiKiiiiI[X*'n|. WhoeTer wrote the 
insciiptiou shows that he knew how to write 
hexameters, and it is incredlblo that he should 
hare committed such a barbarism." 
As regards the "nnmetrical and misspelt word," 
I should like to call his attention to the list of 
incoiiditi vertiu in Kaibel's Epigrammata tx 
lapidihut (p. 703). What will he say to an 
hexameter like itrl ^iXD^oir(«ii TiKKi^ipcs 'AKif- 
wlpoi ? For spelling, let him look at irna (ecu 

S'X^rt, Kuibel, Ep. '205, The q in tKKoittxmt is 
plain, and cannot be nustaken for ■>, I cannot 
admit that the second last letter of L 1 is 
with a crack through it. It shows marks ( 
having been cut with a tool. 

If any scholar interested in the inscriptio 
happens to be near Cambridge during the 
flummor, I will gladly lot him see my squeezes, 
and verify the readings for himself. 



spondent are new to me, but most of tliem, pablio (orioket] match. The beet defence of the 
with a few verbal alterations, are the same I public dancing that I have seen is by Lana- 
wbich I recollect. I never saw the Prenoh inHndi. theiTeBuit. inhis l7Dr«rra/tade(?uiiHU£na. 
vemon in print before. C. L. I 



London : July IS, tSiL 
The information that "Little Billee " is an 
adaptation of "Le petit Navire " is not novel. 
" E, Q," will find a curious Danish version and 
references to the literature of the subject in the 
Folk-Lore Secord, voL iii., part ii., pp. 253-57. 
A Gaelic folk-tale printed m the Bcotliih Cdtic 
Saiitw (parts i., ii.) contains a similar incident. 
The " Petit Navire" is a catch as familiar in 
France as the " Three Blind Mice " in England, 
Every boy and girl throughout the country 
knows it by heait. There can be no doubt that 
Thackeray picked it up during his stay in 
France, and simply adapted it. 



London: July II, IBM. 

I think " Little Billee " can be shown to date 
a good deal farther baijc than the Breton period. 
I hare long been in possessioa of what appears 
to be the Qreek original, and from internal 
evidence to be earlier than 447 B.C., the year 
when the admiral named in it was slain. The 
lack of metrical structure marks it as a tme 
VolkeKed, and not a production of the literary 
class at Athena. L. 

T)i«Ti mWai it tdu n«ipaJn>i 

itriw\ivaar ir intl^ ■ 

nitAuiai S) nal X'tf*"" 

Hcd Btvr tmihliiar iv mrf, 

Olrivi fifBuoT^i, TriSaf t< $afiu 

eiir rf norf f Ai)u£l|i . 

Sri rpii riv loT^iiffiiiiir Jik9ar, 

iriirit fiifoy irXHTTii ^Xiif*!. 

ttrtr i Bopi' litBiioTf OlVd, 
"M^ttf alTo\ iiititH." 
(Iiri fuBurritt triSum $op^, 
" MA^Asii it^iriufiif /(iihviq)" 
" Ai|>«lJiit r4»t IttI ical wiwmii, 
inA^fui ^irfiritir rir vifuXq." 
" Air/uUq, rfcurr^tf <I &rrl l«(nwu, 
A.uf™ xlmnt Spa iroi> ttptl" 
tr* ravTs AviiMvf ^Ktuirft 
kriiiv( tamiy aiii Khmiti'ii'f- 
" lari Ii i/if^r ri "LKtortria, 
ii i/ilniirf ftirnip il^i" 
" miiS" Jwr Ofrfui i urttHTr^Si, 
Vriivm il atpi-fis V iawiaBti. 

St' irawTiSAi' tW, " int! ii yij, 
' ' TawpaBirri ical 'Evltavpai, 
titprit Ti Kol i) Alflviff 
"Vol i iTT^iii nir 'ASrimW 
iriir T(> naiipXf To>^lSf." 
ii t^r ravipxit* waftitimir 

itiiiiSiit B* inrriSii norlat 
ipX'^ frrtvf <» Nori r^rtSlnt. 



KoUaboi upon the S<uar Myth in Oxford an 
open secret. Comparative mythologists will be 
interested to hear that there is a chance of the 
learned author's republishing his essay, with 
fresh jiroofs derived from a study of the latest 
developments of the myth. Alfred Nutt, 



Jal7 IS, 1681. 

ThQ Breton song which "E. Q." quotos : 
the AcASEUT of Saturday last was repeated to 
me {with some slight variations) by a French 
lady more than twenty years ago, and I at once 
recognised it as the original veraion of " Little 
Billee " — a then very popular ditty. 

Thookcnay, who, as an art student, passed 
some years of his early life in Paris, and 
who in after-years ao successfully imitated 
Bdaoger's "Le Grenier," "Le Eoi d'Yvetot," 
and "Roger Bontcmps," was no doubt familiar 
vrilh this nnrsery song, which he parodied with 
equal cleverness. 

In the version which I heard, the following 
additional couplet was introduced : — 

" Le plus jeune mit la main dans rnme Ifiit) 
Et son nom sorlit-tit-le premier (iu}." 
And the ascent to the topgallant most was 
thus described : — 

" II monta sur le mSt da hone {bii) 
AuBsitot (ju'il-qu'il-pouvait monter ((«)." 
A few of tike lioea 4iiote4 b^ yoiu ocurer 
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QLASa KEHOVED FBOH UANCHESTEB 
CikXHBDBAli. 
BotteSfotdUuor, Bidgg: JiiItU.US1. 
an important work on Uanohester Cathfl- 
in preparation (Academt,_ July 12, p. 



east vrindow of the parish church of Uesdng- 
ham, near Kirton-in-Lindsey, some stainsd 
glass which was removed from the thai 
collegiate church of Manohester about sixty 
years ago. If my memory does not miskad 
me (I have not examined the (^ass for some 
years) it represents the walls of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. The late Dr. Stonehoose, Aroh- 
deaoon of Btow, has often spoken to me of the 
removal of this glass front Manchester b> 
Messingham. He also made a memorandum 
concerning it in one of the parish books, which 
has been printed by me in a little pamphlet 1 
edited in 1881, entitled Account of Matin^ham 
in the County of Lincoln, by John Uackmnon 
(Hertford : Austin), p. 43. 

Edvabd PsAtoCE. 



BT. loss's EVB IN THE FYBEITEBe. 
fiaze, par St-Jean-de-Lnz : Jidy 8, li 
The letter of " L O. L.," on " 8t. Jfdm's Eve 
in France," in the ACADBinr of July S, shows 
that St. John's Eve is kept in Normandy pretty 
much as in the Pyrenees, with the exception of 
the action of the Church. In the Pyrenees, in 
the case of churches or diapels dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, a speciu evening service is 
held, and is very popular. In the course of it 
tbe priest, with choristers, &c., in procession, 
walks round the pyre, which is then lighted, 
with the priestly benediction. At St-Jean-de- 
Luz the fire is made in the middle of the street, 
opposite the principal entrance to the church ; 
but I know of one lonely chapel used only on 
that occasion, where the fire is almost half a 
mile distant, and the procession in the gather- 
inp darkness is very picturesque. The mnnici- 
p^ /fte and flre at St-Jean-de-Luz, though 
supposed to be held in honour of the Baptist, 
are quite distinct from the religions one, and 
are often held on a different day. As to the 
opinions of the priests about these nopular/Jtw 
they are as various as they would be among 
English clergymen. I know some priests who 
purposely go and look on at the puUic dancing 
on Sunday evening, and others who enga^ at 
ball-play; but I have never seen a priest's 
aafOB, aa we see an JBpglialt eiergpnana, in a 



" BTTlfllEt-KlTE.' ' 

Tork : St. ewtUila's Dv IM. 

So far as I am aware, the root of " bmnmel- 
kite" has not yet been dag out from ths 
Sanskrit ; bnt something has been done towaria 
tracing its etymoloCT, and, if the word bo ca- 
cophonous, it is at l^st endued with interest 
by what is guessed and what is known about 
it. In his remarks on "Bumble-Bee" in the 
Englith Etymological Dictionary, Prof, Skeat 
expresses the opinion that " the verb bumhle it 
a frequentative of boom—0. Du. iomm^n, to 
buzz, hum tOudemans); Bremen bummdn, to 
sound — O. Du. and Du. hommen, to sound 
hollow (liite an empty barrel)." "Kite" is a 
Northern synonym of ' ' venter, " and Dr. Prior 
fFopular Name* of Britith PtanU, p. 34) quotes 
from the " Wife of AuchtCTmnohty," 

" The dell cut aff their hands, quoth he. 
That cramm'd your kytei sae stnite yestreen.' 
Altogether there is something to justify the 
learned Doctor in his conjecture that the name 
of the blackberry we are oonaidering was oon- 
ferred on account of "the rumbling and 
tumbling caused in the bellies of children who 
eat its Iruit too greedily." This expressive 
term would not shock the sensibilities of people 
in Holdemess, who still call the Sunday in 
MartinmBH week, whan much feasting goes 
among the labouring' classee, "Bive-kite 
Sundah " = Tear-stomach Hundav ! Messrs. 
Britten and Holland [Englith Flani-ifama, 
English Dialect Society) take bumntd or bumble 
to be a corruption of " bramble," and think it 

uite likely that "kite" " may have been added 
some confusion between the words ' bOTj 
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and ' belly.' 

AFP0INTMBNT8 FOR NEXT WESK. 
Fbtoat, July », 8 p.m. Quekettt AimtUl G««rBl 



SCIENCE. 

XWO BOOKS Oir RiroDTEECnKI. 

GrapUe and Analytic Slatiot. By Bobert 
Hudson Gxaham. (Crosby Lookwood.) 

Straw on Braeed Iron Archei and Arehti 
Iron Bridget. By A. S. Heaford. (Spon.) 

Mb. GiAHiii's book contains mttch that TriU 

be usofol to the student of ai^nflermg. « 
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is an original work, not a mere oompilation 
from other booka or an aggregation of fngitii 
articles. A large nnml)«r of well-selected 
examples are given which the student can 
work ont for himself — checking his work by 
the answers which are also ^ven. So far as 
I have been able t« examine the volume, the 
theories expounded are correct ; and they are 
explained in considerable detail, with special 
reference to their application to engineering 
structures. It is to be rogretted that tbe 
author has not paid more attention to verbal 
accuracy. The wording in many places 
would fail to explain the propositions even to 
an intelligent student. Thus the book begins 
as follows : — 

" Let the lines 1, 2, 3, 4, Sg. 2, reprcBent the 
lines of action of a number of forces applied to 
the parts of any structure, and lot the arroW' 
bewls indicate the senses in which these forces 
are supposed to act. If a second figure be 
constructed, having each of its lines parallel to 
one or other of tiio forces and of a length pro- 
portionate to the iutousity of the foroe, the 
Kcoud figure will ooostituto what has been 
tenned the Polygon of Forces." 

The second sentence Eis it stands is absolutely 
false, inasmuch as no mention is made of the 
essential fact that in drawing the polygon 
each snccessive lino must be drawn in what 
the author terms the sense of the correspond- 
ing force. And, even with this addition 
the proposition is not true unless tbe forces 
act in one plane or at one point ; moreover, 
the lines described will not form a polygon in 
the ordinary meaning of the word unless tbe 
farces on the structure balance one another. 
Here are three serious omissions in tbe first 
(tatement of a fundamental proposition. Those 
remarks may appear hypercritical, since by 
reading further the student will gradually 
find ont what is meant ; but laxity of language 
U a serioos defect in a tezt-book, and the 
mmple chosen is one of many. Mr. Graham 
Mnot very happy in his terminology, and does 
not adhere to one term for one thing— "line 
of action," "objective path," and "actual 
pith of application " are three expressions for 
one idea which are need at random, and twc 
of the expressions seem to me objection- 
able. The word "intensity" is often used 
by the author to denote the simple magni- 
tude of a force, whereas most writers 
employ this word to denote a ratio between 
a force and the area on which it acts. 
In_ one place llr. Orabom calls this 
ntio a "unit stress," a name which ii 
thoronghlj- misleading ; in another place the 
ratio is simply called a force. He has also 
Kcasvmally omitted proofs which seem to be 
required. Thus, surely some proof should 
Wc been given of the theorem by which 
the weights borne by tbe two piers of a 
I'Mci girder are found. The funicular and 
pilar polygons are used for this purpose, but 
Ihc method of moments is so simple, and so 
ffiuth more accurate, that it might well have 
bevn given in a book combining graphic with 
il?cbnuc methods. The proofs which arc 
fittn are sometimes not very convincing, as, 
fir instance, the proof that certain lines are 
;unllcl, on p. C. In spite of defects of this 
>ia<l the book may be found useful, and, in 
wmc ways, it ia conveniently arranged for 
W by students; for instance, the plates 
■tfoTcd to in the examples aie bo printed and 



bound that they can easily be traced. These 
examples form, in my opinion, the most 
valuable feature of the work. I am not 
competent to give an authoritative opinion 
to the analytical part of the treatise ; so far 
as I can judge, it has the same merits and the 
same defects as the graphical portion. 

Mr. Heaford deals with a more limited 
subject than Mr. Orahom. His metbo 
treating the braced arch contains, I think, no 
novelty, and is based on an assumption as to 
the thrust which in many cases will be far 
from true. The true method of obtaining 
the thrust of a braced arch was, I believe, 
first discovered by Clerk Maxwell, and first 
published by me in a paper read before the 
Scottish Society of Arte. This method has 
been extended successfully to tbe continuous 
metal rib by Mr. W. Bell in 1871. In bis 
opening sentence Hr. Heaford appears to 
claim the merit of having found a shorter 
out to the solution of this troublesome problem 
than that discovered by Maxwell. He has 
unfortunately failed to perceive where the 
difficulty lies, and has never approached tbe 
real question. PLEBMiifo Jkhkin. 



PmiOLO&ICAL BOOKS. 
ATigJo- Saxon and Old-E-nglUh Vocabtdariu. 



By Thomas Wright. Second Edition, Edited 
and Collated by B. P. Wiilcker. In 2 vols, 
(T^buBT.) The valuable collection of vocabu- 
laries privately printed iu 1857 by tho liberality 
of the late Jos. Mayer having long been in- 
acoessibie from it« rarity, tfis new public 
edition, tboucb tardy in appearanoe [a note to 
the Profaoe shows it was begun iu 1S77), will 
be welcome to student». Mr. Wright had the 
social-historic feeling of a true antiquary, and 
included five vocabularies for Iiatin, French, 
and Old German, " iu which," says Prof, 
Wtiicker, " tbe Enghsh stood very much in thi 
bftokgrouud ; " for "the purpose of sym- 
metry," tbe present editor has discarded these, 
inoluding those by Alexander Neokham, John 
de (Wlonde, and Walter de Biblesworth. Even 
for tbe purposes of tbe English language, 
we think the teamed Professor bos here been 
ill-advised, espedoUy as regards Biblesworth. 
On the other hand, he has added three not given 
by Wright — viz., Kentish Glosses of the Ninth 
Century (M3. Cott Tib. A vu.). Anglo-Saxon 
Glosses of Tenth Centurv (MS. Cott. Tib. A 
vii.), and a Latin-English Yocabolary of the 
fifteenth century (MS. at Trinity College, 
Cambridge). We thus get a body of twenty 
vocabularies and glosses from tho eighth to the 
fifteenth' oenturies, the workable value of which 
has been greatly increased by a second volume 
containing three index lists referring to tbe 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Old-English words 
throughout. The "pictorial vocabulary," with 
its d^gbtfully comic figures of tools, animals, 
&c, has been faithfully reproduced. The present 
editor has added a few notes to those of his 
predecessor, but has unfortunately changed his 
title ; Wright's was descriptive, nor did he 
claim to bo author of tbe vocabularies, as the 
preacut title (given above at length) might 
imply. Tbe word "collected" might have 
ved his memory from this wrong I 
Ueher den Vnterrickt in der Awssprache des 
EngliecJten. Ton Dr. M, M. Arnold Bchroer. 
(Beriin: Springer,) In this bootlet an enthu- 
siastic disciple of Mr. Henry Sweet discusses 
the methods of toaching tho pronnnciation of 
EngUsh in German schools. He holds that 
phonetic trouscription will enable the learner 
to acquire a correct Eluglish pronimoiatiou with 
greater readiness and certainty than the oral 



instruction of an English te acher. Dr. Bchroer 
does not think highly of the manner in whioh 
EugUshnieu in general pronounce their own 
language, and cautions his readers agEdnst the 
danger of oonBnIting them. He admits, how- 
ever, that the English dialect spoken by men of 
culture in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge does not differ "very greatly" from 
the true standard, whioh is to be found in 
London only 1 Dr. Bchroer appends a few 
specimeus of phonetic transliteration, which 
make it easy to estimate the value of bia 
method as compared with oral instruction. He 
makes /or a perfect homophone of /our, rhym- 
ing with oar and door, while Sundatf, Mondai/, 
may legitimately rhyme with thvtider. Even 
on the authority of Mr. Sweet we cannot accept 
hone as a perfect rhyme with course and force, 
a delicate nuance of sound distinguishing the 
vowel in one case and the sibilant in the other. 
Naturally, be misses the difficult and peculiar 
intonation of the word girl which is heard in 
London society, the pupd being taught to pro-* 
nounce it as gurl. The words been and bam oru 
not homophones, and famous does not rhymd 
with iameri, but with tame ui. Possibly the 
viva voce teaching of an Oxford graduate, though 
tainted witii the misprouunciation of a mere pro- 
vincial university, might yield resulta not inferior 
to those exhibited by this last outcome of pho- 
netio science. Even with the labours of Mr. 
Sweet, Mr. A J. Ellis, and Prince L.-L. Bona- 
parte before us, it may be doubted whether the 
graphic delineation of the minuter niceties' of 
intonation be possible without tbe employment 
of an alphabetic apparatus so elaborate as to be 
unfitted for school use. Still less can we aocq)t 
. Sohroer's main thesis, that the ear is inferior 
tbe eye as an instrument for teaching the 
peculiar sounds of a foreign language. A com- 
parative table of the notations used for English 
sounds in various Grammars is tbe most useful 
feature iu the book. 

We recommend to the attention of teaohers a 
little tractate by Felix Franke entitled IH* 
praJUiiahe SprcuAerlemiing (Heilbronn: Hen- 
ningcr). Tho author points out that tbe only 
right way of learning languages ia the way of 
nature and science ; we must begin with the 
known and work back to the unknown. The 
pupil should be taught the phonetic and 
psyohologicol principles upon which speech 
rests, not to repeat like a parrot strings of 
words whose forms and r^tionsbip remain 
unkuown to him. If we are to study languages 
aright we must begin with those modem dia- 
lecta with the pronunciatiou of which we are 
acquainted, and whose histoiy can be traced. 
The phonetic and, above all, the psychological 
analysis of words into their elements is the 
foundation of oU true knowledge of language. 
We may notice that Herr Franke HSoribes the 
current ^>elling of English to a " regrettable, 
egoistio, but earily intelligible, oonservatism." 

Dr. Hroo Schdchardt continues his studies 
I jargons or mixed dialects, his latest pub- 
lications being two monographs — one on the 
Malayo-Spaniab of tbe Philippine Islands, the 
other on Mclancso-Euulish. The latter jargon 
is called " Bocha-le-Mar English" ffrom the 
Portuguese fcicAtJiie mar or " sea-slug'') iu New 
Caledonia, and grew up in the first instance in 
order to meet the necessities of tbe whalers in 
the Pacific In his monograph on tho Philip- 
pine jargon Dr. Schuchardt discusses the moat 
important questions connected with the growth 
of these curious dialects, and points out that 
their grammar is simplified by the omission of 
forms which have no roprosentatives in one of 
the two languages that ore mixed together. 
Thus the Tagala knows nothing of gender; 
and, accordingly, iu the juixed jargon of the 
Philippines, we find the masculine taking the 
place of the feminine. ''* ■- **"> "■"= ■^*^ 
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^tuoKAogf — tha SpamBh eh, for instanoe, be- 
oomiuK «, or nther U. These mixed jarffoiu 
iu>t 0U7 throw light on the manner in which 
one language borrowi from another, but tiiej 
also help to explain loany of the phenomeos 
tliat meet us in the exietin^ languages of the 
world. It maf be doubted whether there is a 
■in^e language or dialect which has not been in 
oontaet with some other, and it is probable that 
tiia diffstonoes between the individual members 
of ■ fNnily of speech have frequentlv arisen 
from the mfluenoes exercised upon them bv 
alien languages. If wo are ever to know mucn 
about these mfluenoes, it can only be by the 
study of the jargons to which Dr. Sohudtardt 
has devoted himaelf . 

Wb have also received : — Yteitgrimtu, hersus- 
ngeben und erkUct Ton Ernst Toi^ [Halle ; 
%Bi«enlians) ; Ett/motcgiache Figv/rca %m Itoman- 
Uehtn, Ton Br. F. LeiffhcJdt [Erlangen 
Beidiert) ; Der BtdaUutMnoandd im Fratad- 
tirnAen, von Dr. R. Lehmann (Erlangen 
Ddohnrt) ; OrthograpKia Oalliea : Aeltester 
Traktat iiber Fnuuosisohe Auwpraohe nnd 
OrthogTBphie, nooh vier Handschriften 
ant«n mal faeraus^geben von J. Btlirzingor 
(Heilbronn ; Henninger ) 1 Ueber Lautpkyii- 
tlogie, and dereaBedeutnngfurdenirnt«moht, 
TonDr. H. Breymonn (Uonich: Oldenbourg); 
Btmarfuei tur rndqut* radna iarukrite$ de la 
Sf cbuM, par J. van den Qheyn (Bmssels 
Hayei) ; fto. ; &o. 



criticiaes both the Stvdia Soenica and the 
Agamtmno ; while in the number for July 7 the 
AgamtmTio alone is rnviewed, sereiely but oon- 
dderately, by U. Henri "Weit 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

EniMBCROH Matbbmaticaii ^ciBiz.—{FridB>f, 
Jidy 11.) 

B. R. K. Fbbousom in the Ohair.— Prof. CbryBtol 
reed three papers— on " The AppUcaCinn of the 
Multiplication of Matrices to prove a Theorem in 
Bpheiical Qeometiy," on " The Dlscrimieation of 
GodIcs enveloped by Raya joining' the Correspond- 
in([ Points of Two PtojediviB Ranges," end on 
" The Partition of Numbers." In connexion with 
Uie second ol these he iudlcated « tolatian he had 
reoeived ttom 8ig. Cremona, of Borne. — Dr. Alex- 
ander Mactarlane gave, nith reference to CroU'e 
(kimalt and Tlnu, lUuetratloos of a commou error 
in geological calcnlations. — Mr. A. Y. Fraser ex- 
plained two solutions, by himself and Mr. R. E. 
Allardlce, of a problem of Brrangements entitled 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
The Coonoil of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers h&a made the following awards for 
papers read during the past sesaion : — A Watt 
medal to Mr. B. W. Bamaby, and four Telford 
medals to Messrs. 8. B. Bonlton, W. Foster, 
T. Andrews, and F. Gollingwood. 

A THEW edition of Von Haner's geolopcal map 
of AuBtro-Hunguy has just been published by 
JL Holder, of Vienna. This very convenient 
map is based on the work of the Anstrion 
Survey, and forms a companion to the author's 
well-known treatise on the geoloxy of the 
vmpire. The map, in its improved form, in- 
oludes the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
■od Qm piindpality of Montenegro. 



PBILOLOaV NOTES. 
Wx hear that Mr. Edwin Amohl's Light 0/ 
Atia is being translated into Bengali, and is 
also likely to be reproduced in India i 



Thx July number of the Joumai of the Boyal 
Asiatic Booiety (vol. xvi. , port iii. ) contains the 
aimaal Beport by the secretary, Mr. W. S. W. 
Tavx, enlogiaing deceased members and record- 
ing tlie {HOgresB of Oriental studies dnring the 
preoeding twelve months. The obituary notices 
of 8ir Edward Glive Bayley, Mr. E. B. East- 
widt, and Mr. Thomas Chenery among English' 
men, and of Prof. Doiy, Prot Holrahoe, and 
M. Frongois Lenormant among foreigners, are 
Specially full. In the other portion of his task, 
Mr. Taux has compiled a bibliography which 
is simply invaluable to the Oriental student. 
For a general view of the progress made in 
certain special departments we must wait (or 
M. James Darmcsteter's Keport to the SooitfU 
anatiqne. The same number includes three 
papers of more than ordinary int«reflt : — "The 
Origin of the Indian Alphabet," by Mr. B. N. 
Cost ; " " The Yi King as a Book of Divination 
and Philosophy," by Dr. Edbins; and "The 
Arrangement of the Hymns of the Rig-veda," 
\ty Mr, Prededc Pinoott 

Thk Reoat erilique has lately devoted two 
articles of some length to Mr. Margolionth. 
In tha numboi for June 16 M. Theodore Beinach 



FINE ART. 
I! Art A» bdtir ehti let Byzantini 

Asguste Clioisy. (Fdris.) 
Tsis work, a large folio with twenty-five 
plates and numerous wood-cats ia additioD, is 
the sequel to the treatise on the " Art of 
Building among the Bomans " which the 
aiithor has already published. JI. Choisy 
undertook, with the patronage of the French 
Government, a tour through Asia Uinor and 
the coasts of the Aegean, during which he 
turned his attention alike to ruins and e:siBt- 
ing stractures. As the result of his labou: 
he has produced this book — a study of Byzoi 
tine architecture, not from an aesthetic, bat 
from a mechanical point of view. His con- 
clusiona as to the methods of the early Middle 
Ages are decidedly interesting. 

Technically, the style which we know as 
Byzantine arose from a peculiar blending of 
Boman and Oriental elements, whose first 
deyelopment M. Choisy ascribes to the local 
school of Epheeoa. In the district surround- 
ing that town it is to be traced back into the 
third, perhaps even into the second, century. 
In the days of the early Christian empire its 
range became more extended, and in the fifth 
and sixth centuries it preToiled throaghout 
the civilised world. Thus Justinian's great 
achievement, the cathedral of St. Sophia, is 
to be regarded as the caluLinaticn, and not, 
as has been frequently asserted, the first great 
example, of Byzantine work. The charactor- 
istic feature of the style is the great dome, 
surrounded by the various stmctares which 
serve to bear the stress of its tremendous 
thrust. But though the general idea was 
always the same, the metJiods employed to 
embody it differed widely in the various 
Mediterranean lands. In Italy the dome 
composed of a chaotic mixture of stone cement 
and rubble, moulded round the great internal 
frame of temporary scaffolding which served 
to give the bnildiog its shape. Thus the 
result was practically a monolith, since the 
dome was composed of one enormoos coherent 
mass. In Constantinople, on the other hand, 
the stractore was formed of innumerable 
parts, so pieced together as to obtain the 
maumnm of stability, while each bore its 
own share and function in the composition. 
60 far was mechanical ingenuity earned that 



tbc Greek builder at Inst found himself able 
to execute his task while dispenmng almost 
entirely with the scaffolding which formed 
the core of all Western work. 

Not the least charaotoristic point of Byztn- 
tine architecture was the large port taken in 
it by mortar — the red composition to which 
pounded tile gave its peculiar colour and 
tenacity. It was laid in SQch thicknesa 
between the bricks that in many buildings it 
forms a fourth or a fifth of the whole maas. 
In the famons palace of Blachem the propor- 
tion is estimated by M. Choisy to rise to 
something nearly approaching a halt, the 
layers of mortar being fully as broad as thoie 
of brick. The cohesion given by this laviih 
of material was sufficient to enable the 
Byzantine architect to " perform the boldest 
feato of building away into space without the 
use of scaffolding." 

The concluding chapters of the work give 
some curions details as to tbe status and em- 
ployment of the architect under the Greek 
empire. The numerons exemptions from 
taxes and personal duties which he CDJoyed 
mnst have made his position one of excep- 
tional privilege. The hierarchical and heredi- 
tary character of the guild system in which 
he was embraced was the cause of the decay 
of his art. After growing more and more 
Bt«reotyped, ByzanUne architecture bet all 
its inspiration with the fall of the Banlian 
dynasty, and sunk into a dead formalism from 
which no awakening ever came. C. Oiux. 



THE ART MAOAZINES. 
The beautiful plate by the late Kent Thomu 
is alone enough to recommend the Porif^ii 
iat this month. It represents the Alt Hsi^, 
Cologne, and is remarkable for its fidelity, its 
breadth, and its brightness. If, as the editor 
remarks in his appreciative notice of tbe 
deneosed artist, Mr. Kent Thomas wanted 
imaginative emotion, he had a rare sense of 
artistic propriety, a singular sureness of hsna 
and eye, and a oombmation of breadth and 
delicacy in the treatment of architecture whioh 
is seldom seen. He was also, as this etchiw 
shows, a master of tones. Another admirsbie 
illuatration is the reprodnotion of one of Mf; 
F. J. Shields's noble designs for the obspel of 
the Duke of Westminster at Eaton Hall, to 
which we hove already called attention. It 
represents St. Matthias ; and, according to Mr. 
F. &. Stephens, who contributes au interesting 
aocountof the artist and his work, it "shows the 
Apostle humbled by his divine election to the 
weighty ofGoe with a due sense of his own 
inaufiioiency and submission to the will c 
God." 

We do not know that tha EriglUh IllaitMld 
Magazine has yet had a paper more valuable m 
itstOf and more effectively illustrated than that 
by Mr. Bichard Holmes on " The BOTal Col- 
lection of Miniatures at Windsor." The oul» 
engraved hj Mr, Chories de Kellenbaoh ana 
Mr. J. D. Cooper ore especially fine. And it is 
interesting to leom that the Qnean oontinnes 
adding every year to this historic collection. 

As artide on Mr. E. J. Gregory, Wj 
appreciative and daintily worded, by Mr. 
F. Wedmore, is tha first in an admiraWe 
number of the Magazine of ^rt— the <^ ^ 
magazine which at all keeps paoe with tbe 
moving ourrept of art The frontispiece of tM 
number pays a worthy tribute to what » 
perhaps, on the whole, the most notable woric 
of the year— Mr. Walter lAn^ey-s "Among 
the lC««ng," exhibited at the Eoyal Institution 
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of Pamtars in Water-Colonn. AmoDa; several 
tMlmititUa wood-oats we may speoiaU]r ootioe 
Hr. Qregory's " A Look at the Model " and 
Ur. Heimauf'a " 'Twist Day and Nizht." 
Borne TBTBes called " A Child's Fandes, by 
]£r. B. Lonia StevAiuon, are Bweet and freah 

THK articles of mast interest in the Art 
JoHmal aie another inttalment of Mr. W. H. 
Bossetti'a notes on his brother's works, and 
" Hadea in Art," by Miss Margaret Stokes. 
The number contains an impressive etching of 
" Westminster " by Mr. David Law, and a 
ateel engraving, by Hr. Blandard, after the fine 
drawing of Tynemouth by Mr. Alfred Hunt, 
belonging to Mr. Humphrey Boberts, which 
was one of the smaller gems of tlie recent 
collection of the artist's works at the Fine Art 
Society. 

M. Edhosq BoifAFFi oontribates a "first" 
article to the QaxtUe dt* Beaux-Artt on Sabba 
da Castiglione, in whioh he sifts the evidence 
affbrdedbythe "Bioordi" of the Uonsignor 
sa to the destruction of Leonardo's oelehrated 
model for the Bforsa statue. M. Lecoy de la 
M^rche oommenoes a series of papers on " La 
Miniature on France " in the thirte^ith and 
fourteenth centuries. The reat of the number 
is oconpied with exhibitions and the oontinua' 
tion of M. Paul Manta's study of Rubens, 
which is illustrated with an etching by M. 
Uercier of " The Eduoatiou of the Yirgin " in 
the nuuenm at Antwerp. The article* on the 
Meisaonier exhibitiDn, by M. Andr£ Michel, 
and the Mensel exhibition, by M. Jules La- 
forgne, ar« well iUustrated. 



Mnnliih Gallery. One is by A. Artigue after 
Murillo'B " Pruitsellara J ■■ the other, by M. CWry- 
Bichard, after a head attributed to CHorgione. 

Ik the Same da Arts dieorati/s [June^ M, 
Paol Manli brings to a conclusion his series of 
artidea on the furniture of the eighteenth 
century, and M. Bong Menard gives his last 
paper on the deeotatiou of ceilings. We regret 
to add that with this number terminates also 
the ttusteuoe of this Beview, which bos been 
well conducted, well written, and well illus- 
trated. It is, however, satisfactory to learn 
that it has not ceased for want of encourage- 
ment, and that it will not altogether die. In 
future it will be amalgamated with the Bulletin 
of the Union oentrale deg Arts dtcoratifs. 



>be regret 

International Health Exhilutaon did not more 
clearly define the objects they had in view 
when ther determined to devote part of the 
■paoo at Ui^ disposal to the subject of educa- 
tion. The oonaequenoe of this omission is that 
those Goveinments and institatdons which have 
oontaributed to this seotian of the exhibition 
hare followed out each their own idea, and 
henoe oomparisons between the results obtaiiied 
hy different systems is extremely difficult, and 
the oonclosionB arrived at, after even oorefnl 
ioipectaon, will, we fear, often be erroneons 
and misleading. And, as it on purpose to 
imder inspection and comparison a work of 
great labour, the exhibits of this class are 
■catteted about all over the place. One is 
•Imoct driren to conclude that this has been 
lioae expressly with the paternal int«Qtion of 
pivmotiag heialth by oompelling specialists, 
who an generally mm of sedentary naldts, tc 
take aa miudi exerciM as possible. The Sdenoe 
■nd Art D^ATtment ooonOT the Central 
Oallerj; the Qieaial ezhibita of the Sohoob of 



the City of Paris are in the Western Central 
Qalleries ; those of Belgium in the Queen's 
Gate Annexe ; those of Germany and Switzer- 
land in au annexe to the Central Institution of 
the City and Guilds of London, in which 
building are to be found the exhibits of the 
most widely spread educational body in the 
world, the Institute of the Brothen of the 
Christian Sohoob, those of the National 
Society, of the French Government, of sundry 
lastitutions for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, and some of the principal School 
Boards — Birmingham, Sheffield, London, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow ; as also of the 
School of Wood-carving. Why one half of 
the exhibits of this last institution should be 
here, in the topmost story, and the other half in 
the Central Q^ery, we cannot conjecture. The 
Educational Library is placed in a room in the 
lower portion of the Albert Hall, while school 
furniture and edacational publications are in 
the gallery at the top of that building. 

Unfortunately, the opportunity that offered 
for a complete exposition of the systems of 
elementary edueation adopted by different 
Governments and teaching bodies has not been 
made the most of . Onewouldlike to have been 
able to compare the systems in use here with 
those adopted in France, Belgium, and other 
countries, and the results obtained. One thing 
is certain, the instruction given in the public 
schools in all three countries has been greatly 
developed ; how far this development has been 
based on sound principles remains to be seen. 
ire fully convinced that our English syst«m 
of primary education is too literary, and that, 
unless greater attention is paid to t«ohnical 
and industrial education, we shall, ere long, 
find ourselves oompletely distanced by our ndgh- 

Li aU the public primary schools of Belgium 
elementary drawing and the knowledge of 
geometrical forms are among the obli^tory 
branches of instruction ; it is the same m the 
schools of tiie dty of Paris, and will very soon 
be the ease throughout France. In Paris at the 
present time tree instruction in drawing is given 
every week to about 125,000 boya, girls, and 
workmen. In London the number does not 
exceed 7,000, if it is really as great. The 
methods used in most of the foreign schools 
vary in detail more than in principle ; almostall 
begin by trying to give diildren ideas as to 
form, the pupil copying in a book divided into 
squares the model drawn on a larger scale hy 
the teacher on a blackboard. This syst«m, a 
development of the Froebelian method, was, I 
believe, first used in Germany and Austria ; it 
was intA>duoed into Belgium and France by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, one of whom. 
Brother Tictoris, long at the bead of the Nor- 
mal school at Uolonne, may be said to have 
given the great impulse to this system of teach- 
ing in both France and Belgium. And at this 
pres^it time it is his system, as improved, ex- 
tended, and completed by Brothers Memoire and 
Mansuy, that is used in liko sohools of the 
Institute in Belginm. In France some further 
improvements have been introduced by Brother 
Bernard. In the French department several 
methods are exhibited, each of which appears 
to have its own special merits ; the most recent 
of these, by M. Emile Beiber, consists of a series 
of twelve books by which on ordinary school- 
master m^ easily teach himself elementary 
drawing, "^le latest development of all, adopted 
in theBelgion Government schools, is now being 
published by Messrs. de Taeye, E. vander 
Haeghen, and N. Breithof. This is said to be 
the moat logically developed method. We are, 
however, convinced that, as a matter of fact, 
mooh more depends on the intelligenoe of the 
teacher than on the slight superiority of any 
one of these methods over toe others. And 
though douhtleaa one of these or some limilar 



method must be followed where mdimenta^ 
drawing is taught by the ordinary schoolmaster 
in a pnmory setkool, we believe uiat for better 
results may be obtained from some sui^ system 
as that invented by Mr. T. B. AUett (Chillery of 
Albert Hall) ; at all evente, there would be bo 
fear of the production of any such drawings 
from objects as those of a stool with a hat and 
stick on it, or of a basket of open wicker work, 
done by pupils of the Normal school, me 
dea Tisitandmes, Brasses, after two year*' 



work of a certain number of schools taught on 
the different systems. The ages of the pnpila 
whose work is shown ought also to be stated, 
and it would be well if the teacher's remariu on 
each drawing were written on the margin. 
Then one would be able to arrive at a tolerably 
safe conclusion. 

In the higher primary schools of Paris, and 
in those of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, instruction in tiia use of tools is 
given. We would draw special attention to the 
exhibits of the technioal schools of Paris, and 
to the drawings made from measured sketches 
of machinery by the boys of the Brothers' 
schools at Les HonillSres, Lille, and Le Gua, 

We will now turn to the more artistic ex- 
hibits. The best drawings are to be found 
among those sent in by the sohools of the d^ 
of Paris; some of these are exquisitely fine. 
Those from the Belgian art schools strike one 
in general as seoond-rate, and will not bear 
comparison with the drawings contributed by 
the pupils of our own art schools ; even ill 
designs tor snch a Bel^on ^>€cialiti as lace, fiia 
drawings sent from Bruges and Brussels are 
far inferior to those coming from Dover and 
Nottingham. The exhibits of one Belgian es- 
tablishment, the School of St. Luke at Qheot, 
the only institution which shows in a aeqnaioa 
Uie work of its pupils during the entire course 
of seven years, will well repay examination. 
This school commenced in 1863 with a very 
small number of pupils, and has gradual^ 
developed itself. It now ^ves gratuitous tech- 
nical instruction in mediaeval national archi- 
tecture and the decorative arts to over four 
hundred boys and yonng men with very oon- 
siderable success, the dawes being given daily 
by the Brothers of the Christian Schools, with 
the gratuitous aid of a few professional men, 
from 6 to 6 in the evening, and on Sundays 
from 8 to 10. The drawings exhibited show 
the advantage to be derived from the training 
of a school exoluflivaly in one s^le of art in 
harmony with the sentiments and wants of the 
people. The outcome of this school has been 
the revival of mediaeval workshops, of which 
there are now several at Ghent, one at Meirel- 
beke, and quite a little colony of suoh at Malte- 
brugge. Two or three of the pupils have risen 
to be architects, and bid fair to attain to emi- 
nence in thdr profession. The competition 
designs and drawings done at the end of each 
year, or photographs from them, are ex- 
hibited. We woiUd draw spedal attention 
to the following done at the end of the 
seventh year: In 1881, a Flemish Country 
House, by P. Langerock; in 1882, a Col- 
lege, by A. Barot ; in 1883, on Art School, by 
A. Bwynck — all showing a thorough mastery 
of the Flemish -Gothic style and, at the same 
time, considerable originality. These may be 
compared, not with the deiogns contributed by 
the Goremment academies, which ore in every 

Ext inferior, but with the drawings of the 
tial Normal schools erected within the last 
years by the Belgian Government. Even 
the very best of these — the designs for the 
school at Bruges, by L. de la Cansario — 
will be seen to be leas original and ijso leas 
pure in (" ' " " -■- -> 

oharacter i 
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Bhown hj Uie atudies for the reetonti<m of old 
buildings in and about Ghent mode by pnpils 
in the fourth year of their course ; the meoBur- 
ing of these, the archaeological study of the 
oonstruotion, often disfigured by the ravages of 
time and other less respectable influences, is 
capital practioe ; indeed, it is doabtlesa owing 
in port to the vnat of training of this sort that 
Uie public monuments of Belgium have suffered 
■o terribly. The section of decorative art ia fat 
weaker ; greater care should be exercised in the 
■election of models. Some of the drawings 
from monumental brasses are, however, excel- 
lent ; and some of the studies after Ton Eydc 
«nd M^mlinc have caught the eentiment of the 
originab ; but tlie greater number are wanting 

The speoimens of wood-oarviug, exhibited by 
the school eatabUshed at Furtwangen in 1878, 
yritii the view of c^vating that art in the Black 
Forest, will repay examination, as also the ex- 
hibits of the Alt Sohools of Karlsruhe. 

W. H. Jambs Weai.e. 



NOTES ON ART AND ABGUAEOLOOT. 
The Century will commence in its August 
nnmber a series of three papers by Mr. wT J. 
Stillman, recording the experiences of aclossical 
expedition undertaken for that magazine. His 
object was to trace the wanderings of Ulysses, 
aa deeoribed in the Odyuey, and to identify, as 
for as it is possible to-day, the localitios visited 
\fj the Ithocsn king. The articles will be 
iUustrated by Mr. Fenn from photographs and 
■ketches made by Mr. Stillman. 

Mr. Warwick W, "Weoth has reprinted 
from the Numimaaiio Chronicle his paper on 
"Cretan Coins," consisting of fifty-oignt pages, 
with throe autotype plates, which wo are ^od 
to know is only a preliminary study- for the 
CatAlogne ha is preparing of the coins of Crete 
in the British Museum. 

Bradford, in Torkahire, has two associations 
of artists, ^e younger of these, the Bradford 
Alt Guild, opened last week its first exhibition 
in the gallery of the public library. The pic- 
tures number neariy two hundred, including 
some that have been seen in London, and are 
now shown at Bradford by hou. members of 
the Guild. We have to acDiowledge an illus- 
ti^ted Catalogue, containing sketches very fairly 
reproduced by lithography. 

The public will soon see the fruits of the 
legacy of 200,000 frs. (£8,000) left by the lafe 
H. Aim^-Bamuel Forney to the city of Paris 
for the foundation of a professional library of 
arti The librMy is expected to be open in 
October, and wiU be located at the communal 
adiool in the Hue Titon. One of its special 
privileges will be the permission for students to 
borrow engravings for study at home. 

M. F. Gatu^^rd bos received two important 
commissions from the French Government. 
One comes from the Ministry of Rue Arts, and 
is for the recongtituiion en graoure of Leonardo's 
"Lost Supper," and the other from the Louvre, 
which has conunissioned him to engrave "La 
Joconde." 

That masterpiece of wood-sculpture, the 
famous " Oelberg " in the church at "Ssenz- 
lingen, in Canton Thurgau, has just been 
" completely restored," at a cost of 5,000 frs. 
The work contains nearly a thousand figures, 
each a foot in height, and occupied the sciUptor, 
a native of Tyrol, no less than eighteen years. 
The restoration has been carried out by the 
" Cristas " of the Oberammergau Passion-play, 
who is the president of the Kuostschnitzleischiue 
in that district. 

A couiEcnoN of the works of the late Ulysse 
Butin will form one of the chief features of this 
year's exhibition at St-Quentin. 



MUSIC. 

"SIGVRD" AT COVENT GARDEN. 
The novelty promised by Mr, Gye was pro- 
duced last Tuesday evening. M. Ernest 
Reyer, the composer, was an intimate friend 
of Hector Berlioz, and on the death of the 
latter became musical critic to the Journal da 
Dibata ; his name, indeed, has become known 
more by his charming and clever /euilUtoni 
than by the Operas which, during the last 
thirty years, he has given to the world. Of 
these, "La Statue," produced at the Thd&tre 
Lyriqne in 1861, is the most conspicuous, 
although, when revived at Paris in 1878, it 
met with but little success. M. Reyer seems 
unable, during his lifetime, to make his country- 
men fond of nis music. For the last ten or 
twelve years the French musical public has 
been trying to atone for its past neglect of 
Berlioz ; but whether it will ever become 
equally enthusiastic about the writer of 
" Sigurd " is, to say the least, doubtful. 
Berlioz was an original thinker, and hence was 
not understood by some of the men of his day ; 
M, Beyer, so far as we may judge from his 
latest work, does not appear to have enough 
character, individuality, the stuff of which 
masterpieces are mode ; and, therefore, his 
music is easily understood and easily judged. 
M. Reyer is an oclectia, but he has natuntUy 
been principally influenced by two of the most 
remarkable men of bis time — Berlioz and 
Wagner. In "Sigurd" the style of the melody, 
the touahes of harmony, and the colour of the 
orchestration remind us of the former ; while 
the choice of subject and the mode of treat- 
ment inevitably recall the latter. We cannot 
but regard it as unfortunate that " Signrd " 
should bring us into such close contact with 
the "Ring des Nibelungen," and especially 
with the last section, ' ' Die Ootterdummerung. 
Comparison ia inevitable ; and this oomporison 
is not to the advantage of the French work. 
It must be remembered that M. Beyer claima 
to have written " Sigurd " before " Die Gottei^ 
diimmerung " was produced. This we can 
well believe, for, beyond the libretto, founded 
on the "Heldcnbuch" and "Niebelungen Lied," 
the adoption of representative themes, and 
the absence of breaks in the music, there is no 
similarity between the two works. 

In the first act Hilda, sister of Ounthor, King 
of the Burgundians, and Uta, her foater-mother, 
are in the King's palace surrounded by women 
singing and embroidering flaga. Uta inter- 
prets a dream Hilda has hod; it signifies a 
husband, but there ia a lover of whose power 
the maiden must beware. The fausband is to be 
Attila, King of the Huns, whose ambassadors 
are even now at the palace demanding the hand 
of Hilda for their master. The lover is the 
famous hero, Sigurd, who onoe saved the 
maiden's life. By means of a magic potion, 
Uta causes Sigurd to appear and to Ml in love 
with Hilda. A compact is made between 
Sigurd and Gunther ; they are to go and rescue 
Briinhilda, the banished Walkyrie. Ghinther 
win mart7 her, and Si^furd, for his help, is to 
obtain Hilda. The music of tliis act is by no 
means interesting ; we find it either empty or 
commonplace. & the second act we have the 
expedition to Iceland. Sigurd, Gunther, and 
his follower, Hagen, are warned by the bigh- 
priost of Odin and by the people of the difficulty 
and dangers of the undwtaking, Sigurd is 
chosen to ent«r the forest alone. A sacred 



washing a shroud. He blows a second time, 
and finds himself surrounded by Kobolds, and 
Walkyrius who tempt him by voluptuous dtmcea. 
(This scene reminda one somewhatof the second 
act, of "Parsifal;" but the French 'I'^etfo, by 
MM. Camillo du Loclo and Alfred Blau, was 



written long before Wagner's w(^.) The third 
sound of the horn brings to his view a lake of 
fire, and, beyond, the castle in which Brunhitds 
is imprisoned. He panes through the lake, 
and awakens the Walkyrie. Her couch is trans- 
formed into a bark ; swans appear, and tlie 
two are borne away to the castle of Gnntlier. 
The act is an effective one as regards the stage : 
the religious music at the opening is bold, and 
not without character; the dance musiu, witli 
ohorusbehind the stage, not without ch&m; bat 
the scene of the awakening disappointed us. In 
the third act we find Brunhilda transported bi 
the garden of Gunther's oasUe. Gunther per- 
suades her that it was he who rescued ner. 
Preparations are made for the two mairiagea. 
Much of the music of this act is dull, and yet 
the situations seem likely ones to inspire s 
composer. In the fourth, and last, act Hilda 
discloses to Sigurd the deception. The Wal- 
kyrie is vrild with sorrow and anger. Hilda 
confesses to Gunther what she baa done. The 
death of Sig^tird is then planned between 
Gunther and Hagen. He is slain ; and the 
Opera concludes with the figures of BruiiMlda 
and Sigurd rising from the funeral pyre towsrds 
the paradise of Odin. The music of this last 
act is, to our mind, the best. There is feeling 
and a touch of dramatic power in the interriew 
between HUda and Brunhilda, and eapecially 

. the last meeting of the lovers. 

Our account of the plot and of the music has 
necessarily been veiy brief. The story is in- 
teresting ; and we like the Hbrttto very mach. 



bis general culture, and to his skill and ex- 
perience OB a musician. The Opera, had if 
appealed when first written, would have at- 
tracted far more notice than it is likely to do 
V ; it comes too' lato. It ia admirably put 
the stage at Oovent Gtarden, and wUl for 
a time probably prove a "draw." Mdmo. 
Albani, as Brunhilda, sang and acted to per- 
fection. Next to her we mnst mention M. 
Jourdain (the original Sigurd when Om piece 
brought out last January at Brussels] ; his 
singing, except in high notes, was gooa, bnt 
his actmg better. Mdme. Furach-Ma£ was the 
EUlda, M. Devoyod the Gunther, and Sig. da 
Hes/ke the Hagen, The orcheatra was con- 
ducted by M. Dupont. J. 6. Shedlock. 



THE GERMAN OPERA. 
"Tetstan cmd Isolde" was performed for 
the second time at Covent Garden on Thursday 
morning, July 10. The orchestra was at timet 
a little rough ; but, with this exception, every- 
ttiing went as well as on the first night. Friday 
night, July 11, was the closing evening of Uie 
ison; and "Lohengrin," with Mdme. Albsni 
the Elsa, drew a full house. The perform- 
oe was a very fine one, Herr Oborlander 
IS the ^ight; he acted well, and sang far 
better than on previous oooosionB. Friinlein 
er (Ortrud), Herr Eeiohniann (Telramund), 
Herr Bobeidemantel (Herald) were all very 
good in their respective parts. Herr Bichter 
received an ovation at the dose. " All's well 
that ends well." So runs the proverb ; but,_iii 
theatrical matters at any rate, » good begin- 
ning is also of importance. The present season 
of German Opera has been fairly successful; 
but had the opening performance of "1*'® 
Meistersiiiger " been more brilliant, and had all 
Uie performances been equal in merit to those 
' ■■Fidelio," "Lohengrin," and "Tristan und 
ie," Herr Pranke. the director, would prob- 
ably be stai more satisfied with the resulU of 
the undertaking. We shall hope to see Heir 
Hichter next year, with a bott«r orohOBtra and 
first-rate company. ^ 
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LITERATURE. 

S-^tamd M a* Smm l tma CuUvrf: or, the 

Iiuh Maataana of 1641-42.. By Uuy 

Eiokmn. With a Frefaoe by J. A.Troude. 

(I/HIgHUUU.) 

KiEB HicnoR Yaa pl&ced all uriDns itadenta 
at Irish histoiy under obligatioTii to her. Not 
cmlyis the mere publication of a Mlection of 
the depomtioDB preRerred In Trinitjr College, 
Onbliii, ia itself a valuable contnbntion to 
our knowledge, aa throiring light at leaet 
on what jna believed to be trae at the time 
irhen the evidence was collected, but a 
penual of them is likely to imprass att im- 
paitiBl reader in favour of their sabetautial 
veracity. It ia likely enough, indeed, 
that, irhen men were in the state of excite- 
ment in which the deponents were, they 
ihonld have reported many things from 
hean^ which may Hot have happened, and 
should have imagined that they saw sotne 
things which did not really take place. It 
does not, however, in the least follow that 
the whole evidence ia of no value ; and, so far 
as can be judged from the selection here pub- 
lished, the depoaitians appear to be of very 
gnat Tftlue indeed. 

Of the objection tiiat the form of sworn 
■tteetation ia obliterated. Kiss Hickaon appears 
to have disposed conclosively. It is not one, 
indeed, of quite as much importAnce as has 
been supposed. Here and there individuals 
mi^t be found who would tall a lie ; but, 
if a whole population were so carried away 
by excitement as to bear fslee witness, it 
would hardly be restrained by the sanctity of 
an oath. 

In some respects a writer on this side of 
the Channel is debarred from the possibility 
of passing |iidgment on Hiss Hickson's work. 
If a selection of documents is made, every- 
thing dmendfl on the spirit in which it is 
nude. Hot mily is it impossible to give an 
opinion on this important point without a 
Rolonged examination of the original H8S., 
Mt Hub ffiokscm herself doee not give ns anv 
due to the system which she has adopted. 
Bhe seems, indeed, to be a novice in the art 
of editing. She doee not affix to the deposi- 
tioiu any leferenoes to volume and folio to 
asBst those who wish to test her work, and 
(he is fond of such references aa to the Carte 
USS. in general, or to H8S. in the Bolls 
House, by which she means the Irish State 
Paper* in the Public Becord Office. Even 
vhen the latter ara undated as well as 
nncalendared, they are in numbered bundles, 
a reference to which would be of great 
isnitance to those who wish to follow her 
■tspe. The fact is, that it takes consider- 
ible axperienoe to bring before the imagi- 
Batkm of as editar the demands which his 
nadsn ^rfU maks op hi^ S« ia apt to 



state things broadly, without noticing the 
qusliflcatians which are present in his own 
mind, and which he expects in rain that the 
reader will supply. A curious example o! 
this tendency is to be seen in a charge braught 
against Mr. Gilbert in relation to the deposi- 
tions in favour of the O'Bymes at vol. i., 
p. 40, as compared with the explanation 
given in the Addenda at the end of the 
second volume. 

Of Uise Hickson's Introduction it may 
said that it conveys the impression of being 
the work of a writer in whom a sense of 
MmesB and a desire to arrive at the truth 
are contending with the impetaosity of one 
who has formed strong opinions of her own. 
To all that she says about the feeling of 
indignation produced in English Protestants 
by the Irish murders it is easy to subscribe. 
Bnch indignation goea far, no doubt, to expliun 
the teniUe things which wore done in re- 
taliation ; though to explain is not to justify, 
and an Ihglishman may be allowed to rograt 
that his country did not then produce either 
a Comwallis or a Canning. The wtirk of 
explanation, however, can harfly stop where 
a modem writer chooses to fix Uie limit. If 
palliate the atrocities committed by the 
English by alleging that they acted as they 
did in consequence of their detestation of the 
atrocities committed by the Irish, we are 
bound to ask whether the Irish in turn had 
any grievances to complain of which, working 
on the minds of a people accustomed to deeds 
of violence, joused up a spirit of vengeance, 
'hich led to snch miserable results. 

Yisa Hickson's conviction appears to be 
that the Irish rebellion was the work of the 
Koman priesthood, who had the less Kftson 
to stir up strife because they Were particularly 
well treated at the time. In point of fact, 
their position under 8trttft>Td was very like 
that of a man who is being fatted by cannibals. 
If they had bad no power of looking forward 
to the future, their lot might not have been 
unenviable. It can hardly be doubted that 
they knew what we know, that Straffisrd was 
only wailing till he had brought in fresh 
English colonists in sufficient numbers to 
crush out their religion altogether; and, in 
1641, they knew that the English House of 
Commons waa still more bitter against their 
religion than Strafford had ever been. Kven 
if we suppose that the Boman priesthood 
deserves all the hard things which Miss 
Hickson says of them, they were hardly likely 
to look forward to the prospect before them 
with calmness. 

Behind the explanation that the priesthood 
waa at the bottom of the mischief a further 
explanation is required. How came the 
clerical exhortations to rebellion to find a 
ready ear? "Was it from the superstitious 
reverence of the laity, or were the laity also 
in evil cafe f Hiss Hickson has much to say 
about the unruly swordsmen, the idle gentle- 
men who bated the works of peace ; but she 
herself also, with her usual desire to show 
all sides of the case, proves that other causes 
were at Work. "After Chichester's resigna- 
tion," she Says (i. 23), 

' things grew worse. Irish tenants were wiU- 
iug to pay much hiRber rmts than English 
leaseholders, and Irish labourers ware willing 

to workinalasy ''~ ^-" " — 
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into the breaches of the conditions of the gnnts, 
and all told the laaoe Ulm at towna half built, 
IiMids waste, tack-rsnts, no tease, timnHntoa'ai 
will, and general misfnanajwmeat. The Bag- 
liab tenanta had almost all fled rather than pay 
rook-rents; the Irish tenants were everywhere, 
not only on the grants aUottcd to their own 
chiefs, and on the lands of the nndertakers, 
most of them living In the old barbnrons, 
nomad way, othore i^nndeslng tbc^ we^thiw 
neighbours. The ' genUemen of the sword ' 
were ae*Hy as numerous as ever; soma of the 
Knglish undertakers bad lewed to twantr of 
iksm a large ttaot of land, and Ihay had in 
turn abont Qiree thousand Irish tenants-at-wiU 
under them, whom they ruled and fleeoed in 
the old tariiioQ." 

A quotation from Fynnar in a note on thia 
last passage is required to bring out its full 
meaning. 

"Since the old Bad died, the tmants, aa th« 
tell me, cannot have their Uases nads g9oa 
unto them unless tiiey will give trabla the rent 
which they paid before, aniTyet they must have 
but half the land which they enjoyed in the 
late Xarl's time." 

After this tiuxe onght sorely to be no diffi- 
culty in accounting for the nsing in Plater. 
!rhat the rising took the form of a massacra 
was the natural rasult of the low state of 
civilisation of the aggrieved people. 

As to the rising itself, TJslier waa not likely 
to be over-favourable to the triah. Yet he 
had a keen «ense of their grievances. " Ve," 
he said, in 1627, 

have brought new planters into the land, b«t 
have left t^e old inhabitoaU to shift tor thsn- 
lelTos, who, being steong of body and daily 
Increasiiig in numbers, and seeing thamaalvei 
deprived of their ancient moans of maintenanoa, 
which they and their ancestors have formerly 
tnjoyed. will undoubtadly be ready, when any 

'-- is offered, te disturb our quiet." 

SanmL B. UAnDDnm. 



ttlm-M <m ih* Adtutrial SeMbOim m Afi^ 
iMtd, P a j i%imr AidttttM, N»tM, mU ewr 
Frogmti^. By tiie lato Arnold Toynboe. 
With a Short Henoiz by B. Jow«tt. 
(Bivingtons.) 
FnoK the interesting memoir eontributed to 
this volume by the Master of Balliol, m 
leani that Arnold Toynbee waa bom in 1889. 
Like Bobert«on, of Brighton, he had an eariy 
fancy for the anny, hut saw his mistake after 
two ytfars at a roilltary college, and left by 
kis own wish, ^lis digression, and appai^ 
ently also his always delicate health, pre* 
tented his passing any time at a pnblie 
aohool ; and he was Imt very mnoh to the 
guidance of his own disoretion in the coutw 
of his studies. At eighteen he spent a 
twelvemonth, reading by himself, at a seaods 
village, and forming plans to devote his life to 
" the pnnrait of truth for its owft sake," nA 
tiore particularly to the philosophy of history. 
At twenty-one he matriouliAod at Oxford, 
hut waa not ablo to eomo into restdoiae 
unmediately ; and throoghout his career aa aa 
indei^raduate his health was never such aa 
to allow of continuous reading for academical 
honours of any kind._ All these circumstances 
taken together would have placed luort Kett 
At a disadvantage as regards nniveratt^ 1^ | 
and there out be no better evidniM MI th« 
atmgth and quali^ of his mind aad t^Mt- 
ioM tiUB the fiwi that be beoam* almoat 
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immediBtdy tlie centre and the leader ot a 
promismg groqp ot jonng men, whose asplra- 
tiona Mr. Jovett huoBeU spec^ ol as fitted 
to recall "the narrative of another move- 
ment which commenced in Oxford about fifty 
yearg ago." 

Ab a boy Arnold Toynbes had been a good 
deal under the infiaence of bia father's friend, 
Mr. James Hinton, an able but aomewhat 
erratic thinker; and a. aolitary etadcnt of 
eighteen might well have been excused if he 
had sometimes tailed to take the shortest cut 
to conclusions of established soundness. How 
completely he had avoided the qaagai] 
which b^et the path of the self-taught is 
■bown by the ascendency which he was able 
to obtain at once over many whose education 
had followed the beaten track. The only doubt 
that presents itself is whether Ms physical 
strength might not have been spared some 
■train if there had been less of the excitement of 
discovery about his earlier studies. His whole 
nature was iutcnsely interested in whatever 
occupied bis thoughts, and his mind " worked 
within itaelt with painful friction," so that, 
without being, in the ordinary sense, an 
excitable thinker, he could not take his work 
easily or avoid the physical exoiteraent which 
it caused him. With such a temperament a 
year spent in following unchecked all the 
saggestiona ot an active mind was a dangerous 
indulgence ; and, in fact, his nerve and health 
improved with the beginning of his Oxford 
course. 

The lectures and unflnished writings, edited 
by Mrs. Toynbee, which form the rest ot the 
Tolume conaiHt of three popular addresses on 
"■Wages and Natural Law," "Industry and 
Democracy," and the Socialism of Radicals. 
There is an unfinished essay on " Bicardo and 
the Old Political Economy," written in 1879, 
and put aside, as the writer may have felt 
increaaingly that a criticism of Ricardo's 
method required to be supplemented by new 
pnnKwtioiie which be was not yet in a position 
to formnlatQ completely. The greater part of 
the vtdnme is devoted to the lectures on the 
Economic History of England from 1760 to 
1840, which were delivered at Balliol in the 
winter of 1881-82 for the Honours History 
Schools at Oxford ; they are published, from 
notes made by two of the hearers, under the 
title, " The Industrial Bevolution," which the 
author had himself selected for a book which 
was to embody the material used for the 
lectures, and deal at greater length with the 
whole subject. There is also a paper on 
" The Education of Co-operators," read at the 
Co-operative Congress at Oxford in 1882, and 
one on "The Ideal Relation of Church and 
State," together with a few extracts from 
letters and miscellaneous notes and thoughts, 
Ot these the writer of the memoir observes : 
"In ostimatiiiK his writings wo should not 
forget that he died at tie age of thirly. The 
rc^y interesting and strikiD^ thing in his life 
was not what ha notuaUy produced, but Him- 
sdf— that is to say, his simplicity and disin- 
terestedness, his sweet and lovely example, his 
unlikenesB to anybody else." 
No apfdogy is needed, indeed, for the omis- 
eions or occasional character of lectures which 
were never intended for publication in their 
actual form. The sketch of the Industrial 
Revolution is quite the most dispassionate and 
trustworthy survey of the economic history of 



the century which has been produced, and it 
is the more valuable as a contribution to the 
popular cause because it is not drawn up in 
the form of an indictment. The extent to 
which political and economic tendencies were 
intermingled — with resulte, of course, always 
favourable to the holders of political power — 
is well indicated, as in the interesting chapter 
on "The Decay ot the Yeomanry," though 
the comparative rate at which the decay pro- 
ceeded in the earlier and latter half of the 
eighteenth century still requires elucidation. 

The admiration tor Bicardo's dialectical 
power, which inspired the critical attack at 
the beginning of the volume, shows itself 
incidentally in the eabaequent discusaion of 
his theory of rent. The writer follows 
Kicardo in treating rent as a necessity, 
result of physical causes," while maintaining 
that it is an open question who should be 
allowed to receive the rents. But it may be 
doubted whether, apart from Ricardo's other 
assumptions, anyone could think it worth 
while to talk about formers putting the rente 
in their own pockete if there were no land- 
lords. Ricardo's theory of rent presupposes 
both a limited supply of land of unequal pro- 
ductiveness, and an inequality in the distri- 
bution of wealth mndi greater than the 
unequal productiveness of the land would 
alone account for. In China, where compe- 
tition rents are unknown, the greater or lees 
fertility ot a district shows itself in the 
greater or less degree of comfort enjoyed 
by the average cultivator; and, supposing 
holdings to be equal, this is the resist that 
might naturally have been expected to ensue. 
There is no prima faeU economic reason why 
the greater part of the soil should be iu the 
hands of non-caltiTators, though, it it is, 
Ricardo's theory explains how they are able 
to charge an agricultural rent for the best 
land. It is ft curious instance of the way 
in which travellers make a standard out of 
the eccentricities of their own land that 
European travellers in China should note as a 
curiosity that the natural advantages of the 
soil do not everywhere go to enrich a third 
party, and that the cultivator ot a supei 
land may actually pocket all the profits of 
his own labour without a deduction for rent. 

But by far the most interesting point 
these economic discussions is that they were 
not intended for merely speculative use. 
Though the effort was dangerous, exciting, 
and exhausting, Mr. Toynbee tor eeveral 
years was in the habit of submitting thi 
resulte ot his own economic studies t( 
meetings of working-men, and endeavouring 
by each full discussion to re-establish the 
tntmU eordiaU between the industrial com- 
ity and economic science which he held 
only been disturbed by mutual mia- 
understandings. His earnestness, and the 
transparent disinterestedness of his reasoning, 
always secured him a warm welcome, though 
he was incapable of resorting to any of the 
arte which conduce to platform popularity. 
His earnestness, indeed, was sometimes almost 
hindrance to him when addressing an 
audience of strangers, as his thoughts took 
their own way too largely to allow of the 
half-dramatic, half- sympathetic improvisations 
with which the bom orator gives voice to 
the feelings of his hearers as weB as to hie 
own deliberate convictions. It was a part 



ot his perfect sincerity that he always spoke 
as he felt, as an aoademioal student interested 
in the social questions affecting the labouring 
masses, but without the dramatic "we" 
readily used by less really democratic thinkera. 
The class distinction was a reality to him, 
and he did not affect to ignore it ; had he 
lived, he would, no ' doubt, have been 
diminishingly conscious of it, though he 
could scarcely have been less prejudiced by 
it. There is only one passage (p. 176) k 
which the idealism is a little unpractical. 
Working-nLen themselves often inast, and it 
is much te their credit that they should insist 
sincerely, on the need for leisure and means 
of self-improvement to justify their demands 
tor increased wages and reduced hours of 
work ; but the remark does not come with 
equal grace from memben of the privileged 
classes that it is only in view of their moral 
and intellectual improvement that such 
demands are entitied to our sympathy. For 
employera to "expect that workmen shall 
set about reforming their own domestic life," 
and "combine to put down dronkemiesa 
and brutal sports," as a guarantee that latter 
wages — it they gave them — would not be 
misspent, is not more intrinsically reasonable 
than for workmen to insist on limiting the 
profite of their employera to the amoimt 
likely, in their judgment, to be most condncice 
to a course of nigh thinking. In fact, each 
class would find plenty to criticise in the 
manners and morals ot the other; but an 
impartial student like Mr. Toynbee wonld 
not have tailed to recognise uie need for 
certain minimum standard of physical ccm- 
fort and competence, which it is socially 
desirable to secure for everybody, however 
modest their capacities in regard to higher 
pleasures. 

In one respect we are reminded by this 
little volnmo of the lite ot another man, 
whose personality exercised the same control 
and fascination over a circle ot equally devoted 
friends and followers. Like Maurice, Toynbee 
was much exercised as te the future relations 
of Chureh and State, and eamestiy desired to 
see a liberalised Christianity accepted as the 
national creed by a national Church. A 
"Leaflet for Working Men" on " The Churck 
and the People " expresses and aims at jn«- 
ti:h^g this hope ; and a short address given 
privately at Balliol expressee some ot the 
author's most earnest feeling. The projected 
Oxford colonies in the East ot London are, it 
is understood, in the main the outcome of 
Mr. Toynbee's influence among his contempo- 
raries and seniora, and their future, therefore, 
must be included in our thoughte of the lifs 
so prematurely closed. We must hopethe 
colonists will prove worthy of their friend 
and precursor, and approach the unknown 
land with the candour, the zeal for the 
acquisition of knowledge, which belong to the 
sciontiflo traveller, not vrith the illiterate 
missionary's confidence in the blessings of 
civilisation as represented in his own dothei 
and mental equipment. If so, one need not 
be over-sanguine to augur good resulte from I 
auch new intercourse between the two nationj 
who have been divided since the days of I 
Plato; and Oxford will be the wiser for ) 
Whiteohapel, even if experience proves that j 
it has not yet spare wisdom enough to solve ; 
Whitechapel'a toughest problems. Such closer 
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intenxmne vith matoal gain vUl be the best 
bibuto to one who will be remembered for 
hia pore dedre to live and die in the service 
of his fellows. Edith Sehcox. 



AsouoiiriL aubeicau lttebitcbb. 
Aheriginai Amerioan Authort and th*ir Pro- 

ivetioM. By Daniel G). Brinton. 
The Iroqwit Book of Ritai. Edited by Horatio 

Hale. 
The 9ii£gu»nct: a Comedy Ballet in the 

Nahnatl-SpaaiBli Dialect of Ifioarogaa. 

Edited by D. O. Biinton. (Philadelphia; 

London: Triibner.) 
Wbes Dr. Brinton first announced hia inten- 
tion of rescuing from oblivion the still extant 
relics of native anthora by creating a ' ' Library 
of Aboriginal American Literature," it was 
not unnaturally aaked, " What relics ? What 
authors ? Where ore the materials for such 
a Kiies ? " To these qnestione a aattsfactory 
toswer will be found in the first of the above 
ijaoted works, in which is embodied nearly 
all that can be said on the eubjeot. In this 
learned and lucid essay, which is baaed on 
an address presented to tiie Congress of 
Amoricaniets at Copenhagen last year, the 
writer surveys the whole field of native litera- 
ture, and makes it evident that aufflclent 
materials exist to justify his undertaking. 
Some of the documents here referred to have 
already been published in more or ] 
pletc, bat generally uucritical, editions. Such 
are the Walt£M Olutn, or early history of the 
Delaware tribe, written in the Delaware 
dialect ; the JPopol Vuh, containing a com- 
pendious account of the mythology and tradi- 
tions of the Eiche nation, Guatemala; the 
ciuioua personal narrative of the Algonquin 
chief, Kaondinokete ; and the National Legend 
"J the Chata-Mu»hoke» I^ilai, said to have 
heea originally written in red and black char- 
acters on tha skin of a buffalo. But many 
other treasures osist only in MS., i 
bre never been reduced to writing, 
amply composed for oral recitation, and thus 
tnasmitted from generation to generation. 
Of these categories the quantity must be very 
^reat, for we learn that among the (h%enland 
Ki^o alone hnndreds of taJea, myths, and 
Ifgeads of all sorts have already been com- 
mitted tfl paper by natives educated by the 
Vonviaa miseionariea. Dr. Heinrich Jtiuk 
PWKSKB a valuable HS. collection of over 
t»o thousand pagea, with numeraua illustra- 
timii by native artdsta. Dr. Brinton himself 
1^ already got together a large mass of 
materials, inolading a copy of the famoua 
Xmnrial ie Teepan Atitlan in the Cakchiguel, 
y dialect closely allied to the Maya-Kiche. 
hi this langoags, which was formerly taught 
in the TJniveiBity of Guatemala, there eaaats 
■a extensive Christian literature, comprising 
^nons coUeotions of sermons and the Untoloffia 
Msnm of Domingo de Vice in MS. 

But perhaps tha best justification of Dr. 
Bnnton's enterprise lies in the appearance of 
fte two other works the titles of which are 
Pyen above, and which form the second and 
third Tolomes of the proposed series. The 
'Ppeatance, eepaciaUy, of Tha Iroquois Book 
y SiUi, admirably edited as it is by Mr. 
aoratio Hale, marks an era in the progress 
« A m wican anthropology. This lemarl^ble 



production, which throws such a vivid light 
on the early hiatory, social habits, mental 
capacity, and inner life of one of the leading 
North American nations, appears to have 
been preserved orally for two or three cen- 
turies before it was at last committed to 
writing about a hundred years ago. Its 
authenticity, about which doubts have natur- 
ally been suggested, is abundantly attested 
by both the internal and external evidence 
fully set forth in Mr. Hale's Introduction. 
It'consists of two parts — the Book of Bites 
proper, of which two independent MS3. are 
extant in the Canienga dialect, and a supple- 
mentary section, of which only one MS. has 
been discovered, in the Onondaga dialect. 
The contents are of a varied character, com- 
prising not only the fundamental laws of the 
famous Iroquois League, or "Great Peace," 
lists of their ancient towns and of the chiefs 
who composed the first council, but also the 
songs, speeches, and ceremonies rehearsed at 
the deaUi of a chief and the appointment of 
his successor. Possibly some portions may 
date from the foundation of the League, 
which is generally referred to the middle of 
the fifteenth century. But, from such pas- 
sages as "Our forefathers made the rule," 
"the Great League which you established 
has become old," "you have said that sad 
will be the fate of those who come in the 
times," it is evident that most of it 
was composed long after that event. Indeed, 
it is throughout pervaded by the melancholy 
tone of a people fallen on evil days and 
hastening to decay, rather than by the joyona 
spirit of a young nation springing into exist- 
ence. At the very opening the chiefs of the 
confederate tribes assembling " at the wood' 
edge " are thus greeted : — 
' ' You have come with tronbled mind through 
all obataolea. You kept seeing the footmarks 
of our forefathers ; and all but perceptible is 
the smoke where they used to smoke the pipe 
together. Can, then, your mind be at ease 
when yon are weeping on your way ? Because 
all around are hostile agencies, which are each 
thinking, ' I wtU frustrate their purpose. ' Hero 
thorny ways, and here falling trees, and here 
wild beasts lying in ambush. Either by these 

Jon miEht have perished, my oilspriDg, or here 
y flooda you might have been destroyed, or by 
the uplifted hatchet in the dark outside the 
house. Every day these are wasting us ; or 
deadly invisible disease might have destroyed 
you, my offspring." 

ITeverthelesB, the composition, as a whole, 
breathes the spirit of the original founders, 
and will be received like a new revelation by 
the students of American ethnology. As the 
editor well remarks, 

" Instead of a race of rude and ferocious war- 
riors, we find in this book a kindly and affec- 
tionate people, full of sympathy for their friends 
ill distress, considerate to their women, tender 
to their children, anxious for peace, and imbued 
with a profound reverence for their Constitution 
and its authors. We become conscious of the 
fact that the aspect in which these Indians 
have presented themselves to the outside world 
has been in a large measure deceptive and fac- 
titious. Perooity, craft, and cruelty, which 
have been deemed their leading traits, have 
been mcraly the natural accompaniments of 
wars of self-preservation. The persistent 
desire for peace, pursued for centuries m federal 
unions, and in allianoes and treaties with the 
nations, has been manifested by few as steadily 
as by the countrymen of Hiawatha " [p. 38). 



The Hiawatha here referred to is a very 
different personage from the hero of the 
Siaieatha Legend* collected or distorted by 
Schoolcraft, and versified by Longfellow. He 
appears to have been not a mythical being, 
but a real historical character, an Onondaga 
chief, who took refuge with the Canienga 
tribe, and became the main promoter of the 
Iroquois League. But by a curious blending 
of fact with fiction this Onondaga chief has 
been metamorphosed in modem literature into 
an Ojihway demigod, son of the West Wind, 
and central figure of some deligbtftd national 

The Giiegiience Comedy Ballet, which has 
also been excellently edited by Dr. Brinton, 
was certainly well worth printing. It is, 
probably, a unique specimen of those farcical 
representations verging on the true drama 
hich fiourished among the Central American 
Indians in pre-Spanish times, and lingered on 
long after the conquest. The plot, of conrse, 
is of the thinnest, a mere thread on which to 
. sustained dialogue intended to 
accompany or relievo a native comic dance. 
The Giiegiience, or village headman, from the 
Aztec huthue ~ old man, elder, is brought with 
his two sons before the governor, charged 
with entering the province without a permit. 
But the wily old rascal, by continually per- 
verting the meaning of hia interrogator's 
words, by much bragging and promises, with 
some very broad jokes, not only manages to 
escape punishment, but contrives to bring 
about a marriage between one of his scape- 
grace sons and the governor's daughter. 
Thus the fun of the thing depends entirely on 
the verbal quips, innuendos and humour, often 
of a somewhat Babelaisian type. But for ns 
the interest lies mainly in the extraordinary 
jargon, three-quarters bad Spanish and one- 
quarter worse Aztec, in which it is composed. 
Hero is an average specimen : 

Gobentadar : Paea, Giie- Well, GHiegiience, who 

giicuce, qninquimogua gave you a permit to 

lioenoia te calas qui pro- enter this royal pro- 

vincia real P vince f 

Ouegiiencf : Valgome, God bleaa ma, Qover- 

Dios, Sor. Qob" Tastua- nor Tastuanea, can a 

nes, pues que ea menester permit be needed f 

Qob. : Es meneater li- A permit is needed. 
cencia, Gijegiience. 

Oue. : O ValKamo Dios, O, Ood bless me, 

Sor. Gob" Tastuanea ! GoYemor Taatnanes, 

Coando ;o anduve por when I travelled up- 

esas tierras adentro, por country on the ro )d to 

laCarrerade Mexico, par Mexico, to Vera Cruz, to 

la Veracruz, por la Vera Antepegue, driving my 

Paz, por Antepegne, ar- mules, jeading my boys, 

riando mi recua, guia twicellonForcico comes 

muchachos, opa Don acrosa a constable inn- 

Forcico llega donde un keeper who brings us a 

mesonero tiipile traiga dozen eggs ; and wa go 

una docena de huevos, on eatiog and unload- 

vamos comiendo j dea- tng, and loading again, 

cargando y vuelto a'car- and I go right on, and 

gar, J me voy de paso, y no permit is needed for 

no es meneater Ucencia it, uovemor Tastuanea. 
para ello, Sor Gob'' Tas- 



After this, who shall aay that mixed lan- 
guages are impossible? However, thia jargon, 
which long served as a lingua franca in Cen- 
tral America, seems to hive died out. With 
it has also disappeared the Aztec, which at 
one time was current in the eastern parts of 
Nicaragua between the lakes and the Pacific. 
But on these and other incidental matters the 
reader must bo referred to the editor's able 
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Introdaction, vhioh coataiaa much QBeful in- 
tomiation on. the ethnology, dialects, maiical 
butrameiitB, and dnmatio Topreseatatioiu of 
the CenttdlAmeiicaQ States. A- H. Ekuu. 



TttUi •/ tit* fmt Booki from tht Earliett 

PrtUM uUAlUked in difftrnU Cititt, TWm, 

and MonatUritt in Ewop« bt/ora iha End of 

th4 Fifltmtk CoMiury, with Brief Notes 

spOD their Frintera. Illnitnted with Re- 

uodnctiaiii ri Eariy Types asd First 

EagraTingi of the Printing Preu. By 

Bnsh C. Hawkins. (New York : Sontoa ; 

Landon: Qoaritch.) 

Thi above title snflciently expLtiDs the aim 

and scope of the work before as. Mr. 

Hawkins, in his Introdnction, fiandidly wsros 

the bibliographical pablio that 

"tMs list, which is intended for the me of 

those who are interested in the early histoiy of 

the art of prmting. has been compiled chie&j 

from flie researches of others. In no sense is 

an; daim laid to <Higinality, ia-re in its oon- 

veaimi chronologioBl airangeiaeiit. Neither is 

then any pretenoe that this work is ezhaustire 

or ocoreot. The compiler hat contented him- 

•df with on effort to brinf together and record 

snoh statements as seemed to Mm to have some 

foundation in facts." 

llr. Hawkins is quite right in claiming credit 
tor his " convenient chronological arrttnge- 
ment," though it must be poiat«d out, in 
joshce to others, that this arrangement is not 
a new feature in bibliogrjphic^ books. In 
1840 I'alkenst«La wrote his whole OetehieAU 
dtr BueMruekerkiMit according to the same 
chronological method. In Holtrop's Catalogue 
of the fifteenth-century books in the Hague 
IrfbTBry (published in 1B6G), the Places, 
Printers, aiA Books are arranged in a chrou- 
ologioal order. The same metliod is followed 
in Holtrop's Mottuaunt* typographiquu du 
Poffi-Bat. Nor must we forget Mr. Brad- 
shaw's Classified Index of the fiftetnth- 
oentnry books ia the collection of the late IE. 
J. de Meyer (1870) ; nor his List of the 
founts of type and wood-cnfc devices used by 

E' ' rs in Holland in the fifteenth oentury 
< ; nor Mr. Sinker's Catalogue of the 
tJi-oentury books ia the Library of 
Trinity College. Cambridge (1876). The 
chmiwi^cal method beiug the only instmctive 
080, it is to bo hoped that bibliographers wiU 
oontinoo to adopt it in their works ; but, as e 
matter of coarse, such works, arranged on e 
chnaok^ioal basis, shonld have an alpha 
betioal index for occasional referoncoe to par- 
ticular printers, books, or places, as the 
chronological method does net always enable 
OS V> flud these so rapidly as is desirable 
The i*aat of- snoh an index in Mr. Hawkins' 
boot I have already felt, and it will no doubt 
be felt by others. 

The r«il merits of Mr. Hawkins's book are, 
in my opinion, concentrated in the admirable 
photo-litfaognpha which he has given oi 
twenty-five fint books of early fifteenth-oen- 
tniy presses. The presses represented were 
established at (1) Laugingen, U73 ; (2) Ulro, 
1473 ; (3) Breslau, 1475 ; (4) Rostock, 1476 ; 
(6) Eichstadt, 1478; (0) Memmingcn, 1482; 
7) Heidelbe^, U8o ; (8) lugolatadt, 14^7; 
,9) Offenburg, 1496; (lO) Munich, 1497; 
llj Subiaco, 1465; (12) Venice, 1469; (13) 
'ohguo, 1470; (14) MUan, 1471 j (15) Pol- 



liano, 1476; (16) Gividad di Friuli, 1480; 
(17) A.quila, 1482; (IS) Chiavasco, I486; 
(19) Soandiano, 1495 ; (20) Winterberg, 1484 ; 
(2lj Beeon^on, 1487 ; (22) Dyon, 1491 ; (23) 
A.vigDon, 1497 ; (24) P4rigueux, 1496 ; (25) 
Elostemeuburg, Hti4. T&r. Hawkins is so 
fortunate as to have, in his own collection, 
a copy of the first printed book of twenty of 
the above places, aad twenty of his facsimiles 
are actually taken from these copies. PI. 3 
(Breilau) is taken, not from the Stptodalia 
Statuia Epiieopi Conradi, published at Breslau 
on October 9, 1475, which is supposed to 
have been the first bc«k printed in tbat city, 
but from a book iu Mr. Hawkins's collection 
{jinthoninug ArfUtp. FUrtnt. Tractatu* do 
inttruelioae tin^Ueium Confoooomn) which he 
regarde as identical with the SMula ia 
type, paper, &o. Only pis. 11 (Sabiaoo), 12 
(Venice), 21 (Besan^ou), and 24 (Perigeui) 
are taken from books in other coUectioor 
It will be observed tliat some of the placf 
represented in Mr. Hawkins's facsimiles are 
rather uncommon, and exactly those which 
ordinary bibliogr^hers are apt to regard with 
indiScreuce. The first productions of the 
early presses of Mentz and some other Qerman 
towns, and those of Prance, Holland, Belgium, 
England, &c., have so much attraction for us 
that we soon feel inclined to overlook the 
importance of the minor publications. But 
this is perhaps the very reason why a man, 
with the requisite means at bis disposal, may 
still succeed in forming a collection of In- 
ounabula scarcely second in importance to 
those containing the more known rarities. As 
the most prized Incunabula are now almost 
beyond the reach of any private puree, it was 
a happy idea of Mr. Hawkins to devote his 
attention to the minor stars, and bring to- 
gether a collection which may give its pos- 
sessor almost as much genuine delight, and . 
hardly less instruction, as any which can be ; 
formed in this direction. And no doubt the 
use ha has made of his treasures in bringing 
out this chronological list will be ap^woved 
by all who make acquaintance with his book. 
If other private collectors or librarians would 
bat follow his example it would be a real 
boon to bibliographers. 

It is Just because such books as the one 
before us have great value, and can do a great 
deal o( good if properly edited, that we must 
regret its great iuaccuracics- We are, indeed, 
told that " the titles were copiod by one hand, 
and the notes written by another upon separate 
slips of paper ; " and to this circumstance is 
ascribed what Mr. Hawkins himself calls an 
"inexcusable blunder" ou^. 107, where Albi 
is placed under Savoy, instead of under 
France (on p. 64). But there are inaccuracies 
as well m the titles as in the notes. So we 
find Alich (p. 1 in note) for Alioeh; in- 
coJtaittM (p. 4 in title) for incfunUuM; MaH»~ 
poli (p. 7 in title) tor Marnpoli ; li'aetHt and 
Anikmio (p. 9 in note) i>T Tnetatw and 
Anthonino; Kaeholotm (pp. 17, 21, in notes) 
for Kaehtlofon ; Bador, Mrr, Futehopp, foliger 
(p. 17 in title) for Vador, herr, Bittehopp, 
ooliger; &o., &<3. 

Again, the notes might have been fuller, 
and especially more accuriite. On p. 14, 
under Treves, the anthor, mentioning the first 
book printed in that city (a 8poe>ilitm Saeer- 
datum), says : " Of this book there ia nothing 
known save that it (probably) exists." Bnt 



doubt as to its existence could be enter, 
tflined, as there is a copy in the Munich 
L'.brery, and it has been described, from this 
copy, by Hain, *14523. So under Btrassbarg 
(p. 3) Mr. Hawkins, describing the Mentelin 
Bible of 1460, says: "Within the firit ni 
leaves of the second volume there are eight 
large wood-cnt floriated initials." He does 
not say in what copy he saw these initiaU, 
of which no one, so far as I know, has ever 
spoken before. I am afraid Mr. Hawkins has 
mistaken carefully rubricated for wood-cid 
initials. But I have to notice a still more 
unfortunate error. Under Beian^on (p, 69) 
the author describes an edition of the Btginun 
Saititaiio, the first book printed in that citj 
in 1487. He accompanies this desciiptiaa 
with a facsimile (pi. 21), taken, however, not 
from the Rigimon, but from the SpeeuUm 
Ecdoxie, printed also at Beaanfon, but in 
14SS * And in the note the author says: 
"I ooinpaied, at the Bibdioth^que natunale, 
the first books d fiesan^n. Dole, and Dijon, 
aad ascertuued to my own satutaction ttut 
Peter Metlinger must h^ve been the first to set 
up a press in each of tbeae towns. / /oand 
that the booki of Baanfoa and Dijon vxreprinled 
with the tame foni* of types, saA the one of Dole 
with those of the seoond size naed in printiDg 
the other two." 

Now, the anthor happens to give a facnmile 
of thij Dijon types on pi. 22, an4 the merest 
glance at this plate and at pi. 21 (Besan^on) 
shows that the twof types are m/irtly 
different I need not elaborate this point 
further; Mr, Hawkins's error will be ap[»rent 
to anyone accustomed to examine types. JiS 
the Dole type is not figured in Mr. fiawkins'i 
t>ook, his assertion that this also is identical 
with the Besaufon and Dijon type cannot be 
verified. Bat it is clear that Mr. Hawkins 
has not eolved the question as to who the 
Besan9on printer was. In passing, I wish to 
point ontthat tJie method of taking a facsimile 
from a book which is known to be jwi tie 
first printed in a given place cannot be recom- 
mended. The type of the book from which 
the facsimile is taken may differ from thst 
ased for the first. And oertainly this method 
cannot be recommendad when there is danger 
of two difforent types being identified. Ws 
cannot now feel sure that the type which we 
find figured on pL S is really the fireslaa 
type. 

And now a few remarks which will abnoat 
look like a "personal explanation" on my 
part. But I cannot avoid it. In his Intio- 
duction Mr. Hawkins has done me the 
honour of reviewing my work on Gutenberg, 
which was published in 1882. Throughont 
the eighteen large quarto pages whit^ the 
author devotes to that review he speaks of me 
very conrteously and very obligingly. He 
thinks that I luivo conducted my reseaiohes 
with patience, and have recorded them " care- 
fully and minutely." Moreoror, he calls my 
work an " excellent work, the usefulness of 
which must be acknowledged by all those 



■ The Imprint has— .^iwd dsmimi Xilt$mc fMf 
ringmCaimo Bclimtttimo uptime. Prima dit mtrlv- 
If this date ia given in the usual Way, the jear « 
prlnUng is 1485, ocoording to the presant rwAon- 
Ing. Kaater tOl in (hat jear on April 15. 

t In each bock we fiad also > lew lettiu^ 
a hHstc trei (Ohuroh «n*i thaa Oe eiAMT 
text type. Theee, too, are difCerent. 
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who are intereeted in the histoiy of early 
printing." But, on the oUier hand, Mr. 
Hawkios hinta rery plainly that, at the point 
whoo I had to drav condiiaiiHis tiom the 
fatU I had recorded, I ^ent bo completely 
aatray that my conclnsloiifl are precisely the 
oppoate of those I ought to ha^e drawn. 
Ur. Hawkins ia evidently of opinion that my 
sole aim 'vas to destroy Gutenherg and, with 
him, his BO-called champion, Dr. Van der 
Lindc, hut that, in spite of myself, and even 
vithont knowing it myself, I have done 
nothing but show "that Gutenberg was the 
inrentor of printing with movable (metal) 
types." 

Ifow, my conclusions I have stated on p. 189 
of my work. I said that " as early as (Nor. 15) 
1454 I found two printers at work at Montz ; 
the name of one of them may have been Johann 
Gntciiiberg (perhaps subsidiBed by Johann 
Pnat), but it it not itaUd Ktyuhgro ; the name 
of the other is, in all probability, Peter 
(SehocAer) de Oemsaheym." And I added 
that " the question, Waa Gutenberg the 
inventor of printing ? I had to leave, to my 
great regret, unanswered, because all data for 
a decision are wanting." 

In maldng this statement I knew perfectly 
well that, when I hesitated to pronounoe ii 
favour of or against Qutenbeig, other peopli 
would not be satisfied, but, supplementing 
my purely objectiva researches ly those lub- 
jeetivt views which I had avoided, decide for 
me. I was fe miliar (and who is not?) with 
moat, if not all, the argaments which have 
been, and would be, brought forward to 
demonstrate that Gutenberg was the veritable 
invoitoT of printing. These arguments I 
had read over and over again; Dr. Yan der 
linde'a enoimeus volnme of 700 pages is 
filled with them ; they are found again in 
Kr. Hawkins'B book, and I dare say we shall 
find them afresh in a good many future 
autbon, perh^ even in Dr. Yan drar Linde'a 
new book whioh was announced some time 
■go as being ready for press. The fact is, 
nothing would have been easier to me than to 
pnmouDce for or i^ainst Gutenberg. I say 
deliberately for or agairut Gutenberg, because 
■ny author who is willing to abandon a purely 
objective standpoint may, with the utmost 
faolity, accumulate arguments in favour of 
Gutenberg. We see 1&. Hawkins do this 
but the very arguments which are employed 
in favour of Gutenbei^ may, with equal 
pn^ety, be eamplt^ed in favour of the 
Haariem .Coeter, sai, therefore, against 
Gutenberg. Mr. Hawlmis does not tiiink so, 
but when he exclaims, on p. xxviii., " tip to 
this time not a single printed sheet or page 
in any way connecting Coster with the in- 
vention of printing has been discovered," he 
seems, to my astonishment, to have not the 
remotest suspicion that nothing would be 
orae true if the same were said of Gatentnrg. 

liz. Hawkins speaks frequently of my 
"theories" and ol the "chaiges of forgery " 
I have brought forward against certain per- 
mis. But I have propounded no theories, or, 
There Z discussed theories of others against 
Gutenberg, I have, with the utmost eqoaa- 
iaity, discussed any theory which may go in 
IsTDUT of Gutenberg. Then, again, Mr. 
Havkina i^s that the Stiassburg Lawsuit- 
document of 1439, and the Kente Lawsuit- 
docutent of 14ft5, and the Homery Letter 



of 1466, must he taken " as they are and for 
exactly what they appear to be." Very 
well ! But I have already painted out in my 
Preface (p. xi.) that, "even if wo accept 
these documents, and base ourselves on what 
we have, I can only see that these documents 
point to Gutenberg as & printer, but not as an 
inventor of printing, and that is the main 
question." Surely I was not here theorising? 
As to my having made " charges of 
forgery," I have done no such thing. I have 
merely recorded what others said of certain 
documents. And even with respect to the 
Strassburg Lawsuit of 1439, where I plainly 
hinted my suspicions about Sehoepflin's pro- 
ceedings, I did not attack a man whose char- 
acter was above suspidon. Why, Dr. Yan 
der Linde suggests that Schoepflin had tam- 
pered with the Straasbnrg documents, and he 
says of him that " he [Schoepflia] had forfeited 
the right of being considered an honest man, 
as he had robbed an abbey of its most precious 
books," and that "the gaol holds people for 
more innocent-" And why shoald we accept 
with blind faith the portion of the Straasburg 
Lawsuit said to have been discovered by 
Wencker when we know that this very gentle- 
man "discovered" (in other words, manufac- 
tured) another document which we now know 
to be a fiction ? And why should wo believe, 
without hesitation, in the othor portion when 
we hear Dr. Van der Linde tell us what sort 
of a man Schoepflin, its discoverer, was F 
The Strassburg Lawsuit may, on the whole, 
be genuine ; so may the Uentz Lawsuit and 
the Humery Letter ; by all means let them 
he ; but can we bo sure that the date or any 
other portion of the document has not been 
tampered with ? Is not the Barmetodt Pre- 
gnoaticatiott a genuine book ? Has it not 
passed, during a period of seventy-seven years, 
as a product of Gutenbei^ which he was alleged 
to have printed in 1459, because it was said 
to have the date 1460 on its front? And yet, 
was it not easy for me to detect (in 1881) 
the clumsy fraud perpetrated on this date, 
which was really 1482 ? And did not the 
detection of this one fraud make us morally 
certain of another forgery — the so-called 
Rubric of 1463 ? And have not the Germans 
already acknowledged that all the books 
printed in this type are printed by Erh, 
Eeuwich ? Are we not actually bound to 
regard all documents belonging to this case 
with suspicion when we consider that, out of 
tho twenty-three whioh wo possess, 
have been forged, and an eighth is one of 
mistaken identity ? 

Why should we, with Mr. Hawkins, speak 
of J. D. Kiihler as " a distinguished professor 
who had been twenty years at the University 
of Gottiugeu " ? Ko doubt he was " a careful, 
earnest, veil-educated, and unlmpeached 
college professor;" and no doubt he meant 
what he said when he declared that he 
printed the Mentz Lawsuit of 1455 from the 
original. But was Senckenberg less "dis- 
tinguished " than Eohler ? Were 7oh. Chris- 
toph Wolf and Joh. Christian Wolf less 
"careful, earnest, educated," than KohlerP 
I think not. And yet Senckenberg in 1734, 
and the two Wolf B in 1736 and 1740, declared 
that they printed the Mentz Lawsuit "ex 
originali" or " ejs atrio^ra^Ao," though there 
can bo no earthly doubt that they printed from 
• trmtfr^t, which waa itself made from a 



transcript which is alleged to have been made 
eire. 1600 by a man who made a use of what 
ho called the original document which was 
aaything but " unlmpeached." Was Bodmann 
not a "distinguished "professor and arehivist? 
And yet how many deceptions did he practise 
upon hia credulous friends 7 How many false 
documents did he produce in behalf of Guten- 
berg? Was Fischer not a distinguished 
librarian, and yet are we not bound to ascribe 
two forgeries to him ? Strange to say, Ur. 
Hawkins does not so much as even mention 
any of these forgeries, which, all togeUier, 
may be truly said to be stupendous in a case 
of such small compass as that of Guten- 
berg. And, if once we begin to ask why 
should Schoepflin's forgery, if he forged at 
all, have "assumed the form of a trial, in- 
volving the manufacturing of testimony for 
fifteen witnesses, when the writing of a short 
document in the shape of an E^reement of 
some sort about printing would have done 
juat as well," we may, with equal propriety, 
ask why Wenoker should have invented a 
breach of premise case ^^nst Gutenberg in 
1437, and why Schoepflin should have been 
anxious to saddle some children on Gutenberg, 
or why Bodmann should forge a whole his- 
torical narrative merely to insert one line, 
and call Gutenberg the first printer of Mentz, 
Is a breach of promise case necessary to make 
an inventor of printing ? Con a man not be 
an inventor without having children ? All 
these questions, and a good many more, may 
be asked. But do arguments, specujatioas, 
and questions take us one step further? I 
should think not. I believe I may say with- 
out boasting that I have brought tiie question 
as to who was the inventor of printing to 
such a point that the merest trifle may, at 
any moment, enable us to cry, Down with 
Gutenberg ! or, Gutenberg for ever ! This 
trifle may consist of a genuine document, a 
trustworthy statement in some contemporary 
author, or anything whidi does not stand in 
need of further support of speculations. But 
this trifle Ml. Hawkins baa by no means 
supplied. He has said nothing in his Intro- 
duction which can be called new. Uoreover, 
he has oceaedonally missed the point. And, 
on p. xxi., he has, unfortunately, used an 
extract from a French MS. Chronicle which 
we now know to have been written in its 
present condition not earlier than the seven- 
teenth century. Besides, in this instance, 
Mr. Hawkins has, inadvertently, altered the 
date "3 Oct. 1458" of the MS. into " 14 Oct. 
1468," without seeing that Charles VII., of 
whom there is question, was not King of 
France at that time. We need not follow the 
author in the conclusions he draws from this 
extract. Nor do I wish to say anything at 
present about tho "new document" whioh 
has lately turned up in a work of Gasparinus, 
of whiwi already much has been said in 
newspapers and periodicils, and of which 
Mr. Hawkins speaks again. It requires a 
separate article ; suffice it to say for the 
present that it leaves us just where wo 
were. It is, of course, consonant with Mr. 
Hawkins's preconceived notions as regards 
Guteaberg that he attributes to him the forty- 
two lino Bible of 1456, which ought to be 
ascribed to Sohoeffer. 

I hope Mr, Hawkins will not be discouraged 
by my remarks. There is room for a good 
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many books i 



I Incmiabnla and their 



biston', and bis ia not vitboat ite merits. 
But I do not aee how these speculations on 
tbe inventor of printing, not supported by 
&ny well-authenticated fact, can bo of any 
use. J' H. Hessels. 



nxw noYELs. 

lady LotcaUt's Companion. By the Aatbor 

of " St. Olave's." In 3 Tols. (Hurst & 

Blaokett.) 

Cotdew de Rom. By TTlick J. Borke. In 2 

Tab. (Sonnenscbein.) 

Lancelot Ward, M.P: a Love Story. By 
Qeot^ Temple. (Blackwood.) 

EtuUi. By Bobert Ajitborpe Bolt. (Boston: 

Osgood; London: Triibner.) 
A DanitA Panonagt. By An Angler. (Eegan 

Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
LiDT Lowatkb's companion is not tbe heroine 
of the atory to which she gives tbe title, nor 
is she even the character that is most fully 
drawn. The real heroine of tbe book is her 
employer, whose story is a variant of that of 
Hre. TronBome in Felix Soli; or, if the reader 
should prefer it, there is a younger lady, 
of less unsatisfactory antecedents, who plays a 
leading part in the narrative, and is a well- 
described example of the higher stamp of 
modem strong-minded ladies — frank, inde- 
pendent, coiirageouB, and practical. The com- 
panion is an elderly maiden lady, who does 
not think herself too old for matiimony, and 
is a Philistine in every fibre — not bad, nor 
even ill-intentioned, but of narrow brain and 
narrower sympathies, and with a self-rigbtei 
conviction that eyery mean little thmg she 
does is the outcome of tbe highest and pnrest 
motiveB. Perhaps even cleverer as a portrait 
is the younger heroine's mother, a pretty and 
shrewd woman who has been once scnUeir- 
maid at Lowater Court, and has got on in the 
world by tact and perseyerance, marrying 
three times in a rank far above ber own. It 
is tbe situations that give these various 
personages opportunities for displaying their 
several natures which constitute tbe merit of 
the book, for tbe mero story is yeiy slight 
and not specially effective. 

Couleuf d« Rqk is a readable little society 
novel of tbe_ school of Capt. Hawloy Smart. 
Its most noticeable peculiarity is the method 
adopted for the conversion of tbe villain of 
the story, who is brought to a better mind, 
and undoes all bis wickedness, in oonseqoence 
of a severe thrashing inflicted on him by a 
former friend who has considerable reason to 
complain of his conduct. Since the oonver- 
sionof Colonel Quagg in a somewhat similar 
fashion, we do not remember another case of 
the kind ; and it wonld be interesting to see 
the experiment tried in real life. It is more 
than probable that the rcanlt would be either 
signal personal revenge, or an action for 
assault and battery, according to the tempera- 
ment of tbe sufferer. But Mr. Burke has a 
right to deal with his own puppets as be 
pleases; and, as he has made a very fair story 
ont of his materials, no one has a title to 
complain. 

Lancelot Ward fairly sustains tho reputa- 
tion of the publishers as good jndges of what 



tbe public can read. It is very clever in 
many places, has vigorous and quotable turns 
of phrase ecattered all through it, and the 
political element (of course treated from the 
Conservative point of view) is effectively 
worked in, without being made too prominent. 
Tbe main situation is also cleverly invented ; 
but the misunderstanding which leads up to 
tbe final catastrophe is one which would not 
be likely to occur between real people like 
Lancelot Ward and lladeleine Hossey, who 
wonld assuredly have asked each other two or 
three simple questions which would have 
cleared it np at once. This is a structural 
defect which detracts from the probability of 
.the plot, otherwise an ingenious one, and with 
more freshness than was apparently posable 
with snob old materials as these which 
the author has re-arranged and newly pre- 
sented. 

JSuttii is on American stotr, purporting to 
be the autobiographical record of a Northerner 
in the Southern States after the close of tbe 
Civil "War, But as a picture of the actual 
state of things, and as showing how tbe old 
antagonisms are still at work under new con- 
ditions, it is not to be compared for a moment 
with A FooFt Errand or Bricke without 
Siraur, which do really help one to under- 
stand tbe position. And tbe private side of 
the narrative fails to interest, partly from the 
two young ladies depicted not knowing their 
own minds, but also from the dulness of the 
dialogue, which is intended to be sparkling 
and even witty, but fails to be other than 
depressing. The book has no very conspicuous 
demerits; but it can be laid down at any 
moment without regret, and runs no little 
chance of not being taken np again. 

A Danish Farionage isnot, strictly speaking, 
a story at all, having no attempt at a 
formal plot, but being simply an account of 
bow an English country gentleman went to 
Denmark to fish, boaraed with a counby 
pastor, and married his daughter. It is 
apparently written by a Sane, who has 
acquired considerable fluency in English 
without being quite able to master all tbe 
idiomatic turns of tho language. The only 
native soleobms are "different to " and the 
verb "write" followed directly by tbe 
indication of the recipient of the letter 
without the preposition " to ; " but tbe slight 
mistakes which a foreigner is apt to make 
are not infrequent. Further, the writer 
rather treats of tho surprise of the Danes at 
the rich Englishman's ways than of bis 
curiosity as to their customs, so that just 
the things which an English writer would 
have inserted are absent, being too familiar 
to the author to seem in need of detail or 
explanation. There are a good many local 
traditions narrated in the book, which the 
good pastor tells bis guest ; but, if my memory 
does not deceive mo, I have seen them all 
long ago in Thiele's I/antnarJi's Folkesagn, and 
most of them in Thorpe's Northern Mythology. 
Thus, there is not much information to be 
got from the book ; but it is a pleasant little 
volume for all that, and with a spice of 
patriotism which is not unwelcome, even 
when it takes the form of slightly uijavour- 
able criticism of English ways in com- 
pariaoii with those of Denmark. 

BiCBASS F. LrrELKDAIiZ. 



There have been many signs of Uie that 
Europe is beginning to discover th»t Byron 
and Soott were not, after all, the only EngU 
poets of tiieir time. One by one their grest 
contemporaries are emerging from the obsca- 
rity, Wordsworth is, no donbt, still in com- 
plete darkness, unless tbe lathei' unsyiupatheliii 
handling of Brandis may be considered to bave 
disp^ed it; but Coleridge is at lengtii st- 
traotingattention in Oermany — a study of him, 
by Dr. Brandl. will, wo believe, shcatly appear; 
and Keats ha? won high praise, though not 
much of it, in France. It is SbeUey, bowevsi, 
for whom Fortune appears at present to have ^ 
best things in store. In Italy be has met vifli 
interpreters of ganius ; in Paris M^ , Paul Bodi- 
get and J. Darmesteter have recently brought 
the study of his singularly on-Prenob poetry 
into vogne ; and now, from Germany, oones an 
elaborate essay, in which the husband of Msr; 
Godwin is appropriately bandied by a lady who 
has, in her own way, asserted the Bights of 
Women, for her name is adorned by the chir- 
acteristic token of German learning. Frl. H. 
Druskowiti, D.Ph,, has produoed a work, Ptrej 
Bytthe SfuHley (Berlin : Oppenheim), whicli, for 
accuraoy, industry, and sanity of judgment, is 
as masculine as can be desired. To originality 
it hardly pretends; and the critical portion, 
though good and sound, is scarcely refined 
enough to place the author in the first tank of 
Shelley critics, with Messrs. Brandis, Qamett, 
Boesetti, Swiubame, Symonds, and Todhunter. 
At tbe same time no book in which the whole 
literature of Shelley is so faithfully and eUlfnlly 
used could fail to give a faacinatmg picture of 
the man and of tbe poet ; and on the Coctment, 
where bis literature is almost unknown, Dr. 
BmskowitE's study ought to have a itriking 
snccess. Tbe author s Bbiglish scholarahip 
appears to be very good ; but on p. 21, nutt, 
Hogg's expression about Kant, "his myatiesl 
dogmatism," is rather unfairly used to prove 
ignorance of that thinker. We have sot a 
word to say against the truth of the conclusion ; 
but Hogg meant by mytticai only obtcart, lud 
by dogmatism only s^-sufficienoy; and even 
if he had intended tbe more toohniiKd meaning 
of the latter word, he would certainly not hare 
been the only man, either in his own days or in 
ours, who has found a dogmatist in the critit^ 
repudiation of dogmatism. One or two luri 
sayings Dr. Druskowits has for us. Eesta i) 
somewhat contemptuously dismissed as "c^ 
Talent," while Shelley was " ein Genie." And 
will tbe final opinion of Germany really be that, 
in tho trite comparison of Shelley and Novsbsi 
it is the former who is over-valued '" both as • 
man, a poet, and a thinker " F 

Wiliiam Iha\har, seine Leben nnd aoas 
Gedichte. Ton Dr. JT. Scbimier. (Beriia: 
Oppenheim; London: Knttj The eicdleat 
work d<me by the Ctermaiis m the domain of 
English literature, and espeoially in tbe domsin 
of Early English, should be a lesson and a re- 
proach to us. Dr. Schipper, Professor of Eng- 
lisb Literature at Vienna, is one of Jbeseoairful 
and earnest students of tbe dawn of our litera- 
ture; andinhis iriUiami>ufi&arbeba8givenM 
a valuable ooutribntion towards the knowledge 
of the poet, his times, and Ms surroundinga. 
He has liuiber enriched his work with a selection 
of vigorous and aocnrato translations from Due- 
bar's poems. In classifying these poems he hw 
departed somewhat from the arrangement made 
by Laing in bis edition of tbe poet's works. 
Dr. Schipper has endeavoured, in the first m- 
stanoe, to arrange them ohronolog^oally sccorf- 
ing to the three main divisions of Dunbar i 
poetical activity, and then to group thwa 
within these divisions aooording to oognate 
subjects SpeoiaUy interesting are tie chapt*" 
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dealiiiK with Soot<th litoatore before Dunbar, 
Dtmbar aa niau utd poet, and liia aigniflcanoe 
for his tiine. The book, writteQ in easier and 
more reftdable Qennan than is nanal with the 
profesBorial c1b88, merits the honour of tnaula- 
tion into Engliah, 



Wiaiam Wycherley't Lebm wid 
Werie. Von Johannes Elette. (Miinfltar.) Dr. 
Elette has embodied in hia pamphlet a veiytlior- 
eugfa and careful ezaminatioB of the life and 
workaof the anthor of "The Plain Dealer." Hia 
attitude aa to the vexed question of WyoherleT^s 
want of originality is veiy aenmble; and Lia 
paper would give some uaefol hints to anyone 
who should undertake— what would not be an 
idle taak— the clearing up and settling, in an 
ataj of literary merit, of the atiodoualy mimued 
word plagiarism. Dr. Elette'a own work ia 
DOt improTod, from the literary point rieir, 
by hia elaborate fidelity of citation which makes 
hu pages — ^text and foot-not«a alike— a kind of 
mosaio of proper names, references, and quota- 
tions. Sutif this interferea with the formal, it 
innreasee the material, value of his work. Hie 
knowledge is, if not exhaustive, very good, and 
his judgment remarkably sane. 

AddUon torn Littercer Kriliker. En SkildrinK 
fra F.ngnlalr IiitteraturhiatoHe. By AdoU 
Hansen. (Copenhagen: Qyldcndals.) This 
little essay (a graduation thesis for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy^ is one of the most 
intelligent foreign cnticasms on English litera- 
ture which we have seen. The writer displays 
B singularly full knowledge of the writings of 
Addison and hia contemporaries, and is well 
acquainted with most of what has been written 
respecting them during the present century- 
It is scarcely possible now to aay anything 
which ia both new aud true with regard to 
Addison's merits as a critic ; hut the author's 
judgmeuta, if not very novel to English readers, 
ate almost invariably sound, and are often very 
teliritously expreaaed. Englishmen will not 
agree with Dr. Hansen as to the aimilority of 
t^peiument which he finds between Addison 
ind Wordsworth ; but it ia Wordaworth, and 
not Addiaoa, whom he haa failed thoroughly to 



and his work is generally treated and spoken of 
with due ren>eot. This la in atrikimg contrast 
with tlie fashion in whioh some modem schol- 

ars, proud of their borrowed scholarship, are 
wont to tieat predeoeaaora whose ahoe latohets 
they are unworthy to loose. Every now and 
then, however, HerrEolbing puzslea ua a little- 
Thns he habitually translates twar's head Mrea- 
kopf. Now a bear and a boar are certainly not 
the same thing, nor are the German words for 
thera in the lesat alike. Such a confusion on 
the part of an editor of an Engliah book is 
very singular. However, slips of this kind, 
though they may be awkward for Oermam 
readere, do not matter in the present case to 
English ones ; and fo suoh this edition of Bir 
Triitrem may be recommended as serviceable in 
matter and handsome in form. 



Db. F. J, Webshovks'b essay on Smollett et 
Lttage (Berlin : Weidmann) ia a sufficiently 
careful parallel of the two novelists, bat does 
Bot exhibit very delicate critical apprehension, 



. apprehc 
any Yorj extensive knowledge of litera- 
ture. The author is too prone to resort for his 
facts to antiquated authorities like Donlop, and 
for his general critical opinions to respectable 
mediocritiea like Niaord, It cannot be too 
KeueraDy laid down that a critic ahould give 
■is own opinions, and not other people's; his 
own rasnlts of reading, and not other people's. 
If ueithor wiU pass must«r, he should leave off 
oiticiaing. It is hardly a paradox to say that 
oriticism, often supposed to be the most 
odginal department of literature, is, on 
other hand, nothing if not original. No doubt 
the enforoement oi these propositionB would 
thin OUT ranks not a little, but the world would 
hanUy lose by that 

Here Bdosit EdLBura, who had already 
Inngfat out an edition of the Norse Trittaru 
81911 tk Iumdar, has added in a seoond but 
raJly indepoident volume (Heilbronn: 
Binger) a capital edition of Sir TrUtrem. This 
<• not only ftdly up to modem requirements in 
rapeet of ftdslity to US, and of opporadu 
ntfnu, but is famished with an aoundant 
UtoBry and exegetioal commentary — a thing 
nudb too often neglected, if not deliberately 
*nd expreasK deseed, 1^ Oerman acholais in 
tfaor maa ofOM-ifaiglish and Old-Freneh work 
■owadays. Ib panllol pasaagea this 00m' 
sMtair ia varj tub-indeed, amuMt too rich. 
B«om:b note* an ntained to a great extent^ 



KOTES AND NEWS. 
The reaulta of Dr. Sehliemann' 
at Tiryns tum out to be very important. The 

buildings he has discovered consist of a palace 
and two temples. The arrangement, size, and 
position of these agree in the most remarkable 
manner with those of the temples and palace of 
the second prehistoric dty at Hiasariik, and 
thus help to settle the date of the latter. In 
spite of the wall- paintings, the romoina at 
Tiryns must be older than those at Mycenae, 
since, besides the archaic pottery found among 
them, large numbers of obsidian implements 
have been disinterred. 

Mb. Fltitdehs Peteie has brought to 
England four oases of portable obieots dis- 
covered by him at San and elsewhere, the 
property of the E^ypt Exploration Fund under 
the arrangement liberally made by M. Maspero. 
Through the kindness of the Eoyal Archaeo- 
logical Institute these antdquitiea will shortly 
be exhibited to the public. M. Naville and 
Mr. Fetrie vrill, it is hoped, both continue the 
work of the Fund in the ooming autumn, A 
general meeting of the subscribers will be held 
early in OotobOT to hear Mr. Petrie's lecture on 
his discoveries, of which the full atatement is 
now being embodied in his first memoir on 
Tanis. This will be tie seoond annual pubhca- 
tion of the Fund, following M. Kaville'e 
memoir on Pithom, which ia now in type. Mr. 
Petrie's memoir will probably bo accompanied 
by a shorter one by M. Naville on the inscrip- 
tions found at San. 

Two new works by Mr- Hamerton may be 
expected in the course of the autumn. The 
first, whioh is entitled Buman lalercottrae, con- 
aista of twenty-six esaays on sooial subjects, 
and ia already in typo. This work haa, we 
understand, occnpiod the author at intervals 
for some years, and will be published by 
Meaara. Mocmillan in September. An Ameri- 
can edition is being printed at Boston for 
Messrs. Boberts Bros. The other work ia a 
volume on LandKape, of the size of The 
Qraphic Artt, which it will resemble in out- 
ward form. It will be rather a treatise on 
landscape in nature, lit««ture, and art than a 
technioal treatise on the art of landscape- 
painting, but richly illustrated with about 
forty engravings, eti^iiugs, and photograv ur es, 
either ongiuol or from pictures, besides varioua 
minor illustrations. The English publish^a are 
Messrs. Seeley & Co., of Fleet Street. 

lie the course of the autumn, probably in 
October, Messrs. Sampson Low will publish 
the Rev. Stuart J. BeiipB sketch of the Life and 
Timet of Sydney Bmitk. This biography, which 
is based on fanuly documents and the rccolleo- 
tiona of prasonu friends, will oontun more 
than fifty letters of Sydney Smith's, and several 
essays and poemi, hiUiorio unpublished, besides 
la oonaidflrable amiMmt at tttaii information aa 



to hia life at Nether Avon, Edinburgh, Fostos, 
and Combe-Florey. Among the Mnatratiana 
will be a portrait of Sydney Smith, eu' 
graved on steel, from a miniature in ivory, 
Ute property of his grand-daughter, Uua 
Holland. 

The volume of Biographical Essays \!j "Siot. 
Max UUller, whioh we have already announced, 
will comprise memorials of the three great 
religious reformers of modem India— BAjah 
Bfimmohun Boy, Eeshub Chunder Sen, and 
Dayfinanda Sarasvati; of the two Japanese 
Buddhist priests who came to study Sanurit at 
Oxford — Kenja Eaaawara and Buniyu Nanjio ; 
and of Charlea Eingsley, Sir H. Colebrooke, 
Bunsen, Mohl, and other personal friends of the 
author. Additional interast will be given by 
large extracts from the correspondence between 
the author and these friends. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. P. 8, Growse, 
of the Ben^ Civil Service, author of that 
model district memoir Mothuri, has written an 
account of another district of the North-west 
Provinces, Bulandshahr, where he has been 
stationed for some time. We may be sure 
that he will give adequate attention to the 
social history oI the people, as well aa to their 
architecture and ardliaeological remaina. 

Mr. T. Fishek Uxwni will be the publishera 
in England of a selection of passages from 
Thoreau'a diary, entitled SumTaer, which has 
been compiled by Mr. H. Q. O. BUke. It ia 
argued t^t Thoreau himself must have con- 
templated such a volume, because he somewhere 
writes of " a book of the eeasous, each page of 
which should be written in its own season and 
out of doors, or in its own locality wherever it 

Tub third edition of Mr. Kenelm Digby's 
Introdaeiion io the History of the Law of Itiai 
Property, which wiU be published very shortly 
by the Clarendon Press, contains a few altera- 
tions and additions, rendered necesaary by 
various statutes affecting the law of real' 
property which have been passed since the 
appearance of the second edition, especially th» 
Act to amend the Law as to Contingent Be- 
maindora (1877), the Conveyancing Acts (1881 
and 1882), the Settled Land Act (18S2), and 
the Married Women's Property Aot (1862). 

Da. BucuHEOi's school edition of Schiller's' 
WiUtelm Tell will likewise bo issued in a few 
days from the Clarendon Press. It includes 
□oniuae notes explaining the linguistic difBcuItiea- 
of the text, and giving all the historical and 
legendary information requisite for the full 
understanding of the numerous allufiiona, 
together wi& an Introduction comprising a 
biographical notice of t^e author, an account of 
the liberation of the Forest Cantons, and a 
critical notice of the play. It ia much mora 
than an epitome of the same editor's larger 
edition, aa the whole drama has been worked 
over again with the object of leaving no diS&- 
culW unsolved that might trouble yonng<w 
readers. Beoker'a Fri^rieh der Oroue mil 
probably be the next volume in this series. 

Messrs. Lorokaks have in the press a 
seoond aeries of Essaya, Consolatory and 
Domestic, 1^ A. E. H. B., to be entitled Our 
Little Life. 

Has. Loteit-Cameboit has written a new 
novel, irtuch will be published early in 8q;i-. 
tember under the title of A North Country 
Maid. 

Me. W. DonnKQ, of Birmingjuun, annomuwi 
a Fourfold Domeidm/ Book of IFartMcJfcsMre, 
edited hf Mr. Wrig« Wilson. It will consist 
of a f acsunile of 1^ photonncogTaphed edition 
of 1862, the ooDlzaoted text, an extended text, 
and an Engliah tnuulatlon, amogedin panUel! 
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colnmna. It •mH be published in r limited 
edition, at the mibecription prioe of 20a. 

Mk. Dowking sloo baa in pre^>aratioii ft seriea 
of reprints of rare volomes relating to Binmng' 
ham. The firet ■will be "A lioyal Oration 
giTing a Short Acconnt of Beveral Plots, some 

Jnrely Popish, others Mixed, Sea.," b^ James 
'arkmson, head-msater of King Sd ward's 
8^001 (1717), which is sapposed to be the first 
book printed at Birmingham, 

The Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliogravlitr 
for August will contain an article bj the ReT. 
Joseph Maskell, descriptive of a visit to the old 
flemish dty of Damme, and the first part of a 
paper by Mr. E. 8. Person, on "The Dignity 
of a Mayor; or, Municipal Tmrig-nia of Office." 
It ia not generally known that the late Prof. 
J, P. Lange, who died at Bonn on July 9, was 
the Huoceaaor of Stranas in the TTnivorsi't? of 
Ziirioh. The call of David Freidrich Strauss to 
Zurich in 1839 as theolo^cal professor (Dog- 
niatik und Eirchengeschiohto] ended in the 
famous " Septomborputsch " and the fall of the 
Liberal OoTemment. Strauss, before entering 
upon office, was promiaed a pension, and this 
Donaion waa regularly paid him until his death. 
The Pietist-Conservative Government of 183S 
g to find a really learned " bibel- 
professor to succeed Stranaa, and 
. F. Lange, then F&rrer at Duisburg, 
cm the Bbine. He held the post from 1839 to 
18M, when he was called to Bonn. 

Db. Kasl Schmidt, whose work on 
t/iu prvmat noetii was reviewed in the AOAIiEiiY 
of March 25, 1S82, has reprinted from the 
ZeiUchri/t /Or Ethnologie an aitiole in which the 
recent literature on the subject is passed in 
review. "Der Streit aber daa Jus primae 
noctis " is marked by the same thoroughness 
as Dr. Bohmidt's previous work, to wmch it 
fonus an interesting appendix. 

Correction, — To the Qreek veison of " Littie 
Billee " printed in the Academt of last week, 
"L." now sends two correoted readings: in 
L 14, /or iM4\«f, read lAA^kovi; in L IS./or 
Xvfrv, nod XuMm. 



FRENQH JOTTINQa. 
ThZ centenary of Diderot, who died in Paris 
on July 30, 1784, ia to be oelobrat^d by a meet- 
ing at the Pahus dn TrocadSro on Sundav next, 
July 27. The president of the committee is 
U. Pierre Lafitte, the directenr of the French 
Foaitivists. We may mention that Beinwald 
lias published for tiie occasion a volnme of 
(Euvra chi/inet de Diderot ; that the Jnly number 
of the Livre has an excellent portrait of Dideiot, 
engraved on steel ; and that Mr. George 
Saintsbury has contributed to the Magaziae of 
Art for August an artiole on "Diderot's 
Salons." 

U. Rekas has been promoted in the Legion 
of Honour from the rank of offloor to that of 
OCMumauder. 

Bm F. LEiQHTOir has been eileoted a oorre- 
Rwnding member of the Aoad&iiie dea Beaoz- 
Arta in the pla<!e of the late Sig. Uercuri, the 
Italian engraver. 

H. HiKLY, author of the Bishire dt la For- 
matwn de» Etalt de FEurope eentraU, haa been 
elected a member of the Aoad^mie des Scienoes 
morales et politiqnes in the place of the late 
U, Mignet. 

Two medical men hare received from the 
Prenoh Government missions of aoieniiflo in- 
Testigation in India. Dr. PonseiC is to under- 
take ethnology and natural history, with aspedal 
view to the formation of a collection ; Dr, Gus- 
tave Le Bon is ta study and draw the arohi- 
teotnral monuments from the ewlieet times 
down to the Mogul periodi 



U. Balokov Beutach, to whom the late 
Charles Tissot bequeathed all his papers, writes 
to the Smut critique that Tiasot haa passed for 
the preaa the first volume of his great work, Oio- 
graphiecomparie de la Prouince mmaine ^Afrique, 
deeding with Carthage ; and that the second 
volume ia almost ready for printing. 

M. Lemerre is publiahing a new edition of 
the complete works of Alfred de Mnsset, in 
eleven vdumes quarto, at the rate of one volnme 
every alternate month. In the last volume, 
containing the posthumoua works, will be 
printed for the nnt time a number of letters 
and a few poems. 

Tub Baroneas James de Bothschild, widow 
of the great bibliophile, has had printed the 
Mittere da Vid TeOamcnt, with Introduction, 
Notea, and Glossary, to be presented to the 
memlMTS of the Soddt^ des anciens Toxtes 
franfaia, in memory of her husband. It will 
also be published by Didot. 

U. DE Maulqe wiU issue, before the end of 
this year, in the series of " Documents in^dite 
relatif s h, rHistoire de France," a volume entitled 
Proddurea poltiigutt da Signt de Louit XII, 
which is a preliminary study for a regular HiS' 
tory of that king. 

MM. Gaidoz akd Sebuj/jt have published ir 
the Revue de Linguittiqut a supplement to their 
*' Blason popnloira de la Fiance," dealing with 
proverbs, &c., that could not wejl be treated ia 
a book for general circulation. 

A NEW edition has recentiy been published at 
Paris of Littr^ and Bobin's Dictitmnaire de 
Midiciae, from which Positiviat doctrines have 
been excised to such an extent that M. G. 
Wyrouboff, Littr£'s friend and fellow-worker, 
has been compelled to protest against tiie re- 
tention of IMcSh name on the title-page. 

The third portion of the Didot libra^, 
which was soldat the HAtd Drouot laat montii, 
realised 121.Mt lis. (£4,864). It ccusisted 
nuinly of mediaeval and Orwntal MSS. The 
total sum reached by this sale up to the present 
exceeds tlirse million francs (£120,000], 



A CKNO WLEDOMENTB. 
Ws have on our table the following New 
Editions: — The Lata of Natumt congi&red a» 
IndespmdetitPdiHaUComiMtmUu: OntheEi^ta 
and Duties of Nations in Times of Peace, by Si 
Travers Twisa. Beviaed and Enlarged (Oxford 
Clarendon Press) ; Literaiwe arid Dogma : ai 
Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the 
BiUe, by Matthew Arnold, Popular Edition 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.); Ledura on the Hittory 
o/' ike Eattem Ckarth, by Dean Stanley (John 
Murray) ; Charltt KingHeu : his Letters and 
Memoirs of his Life, Edited by his Wife (Eegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) ; ■BecoHedioni of a Literart/ 
Life, byHias Mitford (Bentley); The History 
of Frotettofit Mittiont in India, by M. A 
shening, carafully Bevised and Brought Down 
to Date by the Hev. E. Btorrow, with Four 
Maps (BehgiouB Tract Society); The OiU-of- 
Door Life qf the Sen. John Bttiedl, by the 
Author of " Dartmoor Days " (Bentley] ; 
Bteord of the Univertity Boat Race, careful^ 
Eevised and Completed to Date, by G. G. T. 
Trdieme (Bidrers) ; Jdm Oldcastle'e Guide /br 
Literary Beginners (Field & Tuer) ; Lizzie Leyh, 
and other Talet, by Mrs. Gaskell (Smith, El^, 
& Co.) ; Love the Dat, by Basil, with Pour 
niusttationa (Smith, Elder, & Co.); Airy Fairy 
Lilian, by the Author of "Phyllis" (Smith, 
Elder, A Oo. ) ; Poemt, by Lewis Gidley (Parker) ; 
The "J. E. M." Guide to aioiberland. Edited 
by J. E. MnddodE, Fourth Edition, Esrised 
and Corrected to Date (n^man) ; Leeturei on 
the Diteaiei of Infaney <md CkUdhood, by Charles 
West, Seventh Edition, Berised and Enlarged 
(Longmans); A Oompendiout Eittory of Jfew 



England, by John Gorham Palfrey, in 4 vols, 

(Trtlbner) ; Sfleetiont from Previov* Worki, 4c, 
by Samuel Butler (Truhn*^; The Loll Tat- 
manian Mace, by James Bonwick (flanipsoii 
Low) ; Labour and H'aoe* .■ Chaptera Eeprinted * 
from the " Manual of Political Economy," hy 
H. Fawoett (Macmillan) ; Aegard and the Oodt ; 
the Tales and Traditions of our Northon 
Ancestors, Adapted from the Work of Dr. W. 
Wagner by M. W, Maedowall. and Edited by 
W. 8. W. Anson, Third Edition, with nmnet- 
oua niustrations (Sonnenachein) ; Epic* and 
Evmawea of the Middle Ages, Second Editioti 
(Sonnenschein) ; Converte to Borne : a List of 
over Three Thousand Protestants who havB 
become Roman CathoUcs ainoe the Commence- 
ment of the Nineteenth Century, Compiled hy 
W. Gkirdon Gorman (Sonnenachein) ; JbAn BuiTi 
Neighbour in her True Light, by "A BrW 
Saxon," Twentieth Thousand (Wyman); A Ken 
to the Waverley Novds, with Index of uie Prin- 
cipal Characters, hy Henry Grey, Sixth Thin- 
aand (GrifSth & iWan) ; A Study of " The 
Princess," with Critical and Explanatory Note^ 
by S. E. Dawson (Montreal : Dawson Bros.); 
The Theory of Morals, by Paul Janet, Ttmib- 
lated from the Latest Prencb Edition by Mary 
Chapman (Edinburgh : Clark) ; Earth's Earliat 
Ages, and their Connexion with Modem 
Spiritualiam and Theosophy, by G, H. Pembei 
(Hodder & Stoughton) ; The Last Prmhtey: 
being an Abridgment of the late E. B. EHliott'i 
"Horae Apocalypticae," by H. E. E., Third 
Edition (Brisbet) ; Sdence in the Nursery ; or, 
Chndren's T^s and What they Teach, Xew 
and Cheaper Edition, with m-ustrationa (Griffilli 
AFarran); Plant-Life: Popular Papers on the 
Phenomena of Botany, by Edward Step, with 
1 56 niustrations. Third Edition (Fisher tfnwin); 
OuTsdves, Our Food, and Our Physic, by Ben- 
jamin Bidge, an entirely New Edition, illna- 
trated with Coloured Drawings of the Tongns 
(Charies Highom) ; Corpulence ; its Tieatmect 
on Physiolopcal PrinciploB, by Dr. Wiihehu 
Ebskin, Tr^kslated from tiie Sixth Qermsn 
Edition by Prof. Eeano (H. Gbevel); Force and 
Matter, by Prof. Lndwig Buehner, with Por- 
trait and Biogrt^hy, Fourth English Edition 
(Asher) ; Greenhouse ManoMmenl for Amatetfi, 
by W. J. May CUpoott Gill) ; Practical Tof 
idermy, by Montagu Browne (TJpoott OiU]; 
Lady Sefton'a Pride, by Dora Bnasell (J. & B. 
Marwdl) ; The ElemenU of the Ptvcholm "f 
Cognition, by Kobert Jardine (MacmillaD); 
Canai and Calvert TaUes, with Sx^aaatorj 
Text and Examples, by Lowis D'A Jscksni i 
(W. H. ABen);£e., fte. 



MAGAZINES AND BS7IEWB. 
he new number of Mind there ia a P*P^ 
of considerable peyohologioal interest yj MT- 
Charles Merder, on "A (^assiflcation et 
Feelings." The writer, while adopting Tit. 
Spencer's view that mental phenomena an 
incidents of tiie correspondenoe between the 
orguiism and its environment, t-?Ti"^ that thH 
philosopher's olaaaifloalion of the feelings u not 
worked out from this point of view. 1™ 
defect he accordingly seeks to make gooA, 
giving in the present article the flist |iait « 
a most elaborate dassifioation, consisting n 
classes, sub-olaosoo. orders, gMiera, and snMi/x 
groups. The main prindple of olassifiaalwD ii 
the mode of variation of the interaotionbetweei 
organism and environment. By adopting ui* 
prmciple he distinguishes between feelings 
whioh correspond with interactions (1) "•* 
primarily subserve or oppose the ooneervaaoi i 
of the organism, (2) that primarily affiwt U« 
perpetuation of the race, and ao f<»th. Bsca | 
of these olaaaea breaks up into ■U'™*" 
according as the interactions are initiatea W 
the environment or by the oijanism. *™ I 
each of those, again, falls into iffsrent 0Klffl> 
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THE ACADEMY. 



Mcording aa the comappndenoe U direct or 
indirect It i* not neoesaary to trace the 
^cesayiat's scheme more ia detml; enongfa has 
jffobabl; been toid to ahow tkat it' is a 
.■erious attempt to deal from a biologioal 
point of Tiew irith wltat hoa been tlie crux 
of paychologiata. Criticiam. of it will be 
easier when the whole scheme ia before vs. 
Next to thia comes r long article hj Hr. 
Edmund Ho&tgomoy on " The Object of 
Knowledge, " in iriuch tliat ingeniona and 
painstaking writer attempta, witli greater 
deameaa of language than on some prerioos 
occaaioiia, to unfold hia theory of knowledge 
in ita relation to current doctrines, more par- 
ticularly those of Eant and Hegel. A pleoaautty 
written and appreciatiTe account of Jomea 
Hinton'a " Later Thought," by Mr. H. Havalock 
Ellia, comjjetea the list of aubatantive articles 
in the present number. Those who 



toroated in that e ^ . -. , ., ,. 

mysticism and modem scienoe which betraya opamah thought. 
ilaelf in Hinton'a thought will be glad to 
leam from this article iliat the beat and 
matuiest work of hia life, that of the last five 
years, has in large part atill to see the light. 
In the present paper the reader has a pre- 
liminary sketch of the coriooa transition nom 
the more asoetio and altmistio point of view in 
the earlier period of Jtfdn and Sit Ihodling- 

£Jaee and The MyOery of Pain to the freer 
edoniatic point of view of these later specula- 
tiona. We notice with pleasure that ifi?id is 
making a prominent feature of Uie speciBl 
aection headed "Besearch and Disonsmon." 
Among other interesting oontribntions ooi 
.tained in this section is a paper by Ur. i^nnds 
Gtalton, giving the results of introspectiTe 
observations of his own, oarried on almost 
oontinnonaly for six weeks, and having as their 
special aim the cduoidation of the nature of those 
MrtionB which are commonly described as 
feats of free-will. It ia full of shrewd ob- 
serrationa, and deserves to be read by all 
whoso minds are still perplexed by the tree-will 
qnastion. 

Thb current number of the Bevtu hiitorique 
is of exceptional interest. M. Uolinier oon- 
tributee a study on "Onillem Barnard de 
Oaillac," a learned Dominican of the latter half 
of the thirt«enth century, whose career throws 
light on the labours of the Doininioana in the 
cause of education. If. Havet pubUahes from 
the HBS. of the British Huaeum a memoir 
addressed to Anne of Beauieu in 1489 on the 
steps to be taken for nnitmg the Dndhy of 
Brittany to the royal domains. It ia a curious 
example of elaborate diplomatic intrigue, pre- 
pared befoiehaud down to the most minute 
detaila. M. Babeau writes on the arma of the 
noblea and citizenB in the aerenteenth century. 
m. Tonraeaux publiahes an inedited esaay of 
Diderot, " Sur la Police " — 1,«., on political 
oiganiaation. It ia addressed to the Empraaa 
Catharine II. of Boaaia, and was written at the 
~ -stion of Narishkin. Ita object is to show 
ngers to which the reforms of Maimeoi 
ixpoaed the French monarchy. It is 
written with all the vigour which characterises 
Diderot. Finally, U. Wertheimer has gathered 
together a number of documents referring to 
Uarie- Antoinette. The flrat part of hia paper 
deals with the eorTv period of her sojourn in 
Franoe, before the affiur of the neoklaoe e^waed 
her to unpopularity. 

Tbs Archivio Storko italumo contains the 
beginning of a paper by Big. B<»d(mi on the 
andent University of Florence. As the early 
history of Italian universities is still exoeedingly 
obscure, this study of the subject will be a reu 
ooDtribntion to knowledge. 

In the Secitla Oonienmranta of Jmte 15 a 
biogrspbical sketch by Becerro de Beugoa of 
Oen, Alara, who fought at Tr^Jgar, 



became Wellington's trusted aide-de-camp, 
and was subae^nently ambaasador to England, 
giTes interestmg details of the batue of 
Vitoria. Alava died at Bariges in 1843, and 
it ia now proposed to transfer hia remaina to 
his native town, Titoria. In the last number of 
the month, Rodriguez Villa concludes hia ' ' Cam- 
paign of 164T in Flanders," showing that it 
was not dishonourable to Spanish arms. Bamdn 
L. de Vicuna, in hia " Bujeto de la Historia," 
treats of the influence of external nature upon 
man, concluding that it is not irreaistilile, 
but relative, and rulaa with more sway over 
savage than over dvilised races. Senor T, 
Jordana J. Siforera writes with admiration of 
Waahiu^:ton and Baltimore, and especially of 
the ladies of the latter aty. A lett«r to a 
aceptio by J. Moreno Femmdei is more per- 
Buasiye than argumentative. Thia article and 
another on psychology by B. Mourelo show 



compound of med^val the great influence of Herbert Spencer on recent 



TRANSLATION. 



" but' FESTK Btmo 1ST IJK8EE OOTT," 
Oca Ocd's a fastness sure Indeed, 

A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He helps us free in every need 
That unto ns may hwpen. 
The old Wicked foe 
Now in earnest doth go. 
Deep wiles and great might 
In Ms feU store unite, — 
The earth holds not hts fellow. 
By stiength of ours la nothing done. 

Full soon are we dejected ! 
But on our aide's a champion 
By Qod himself elected. 
And who may that be P 
Christ Jesua la he. 
The Lord God of Hoata ! 
All gods dse on vain boasts, 
Our camp Is In ^<» keeidng. 
Thoneh demons rage both for and near. 

And gape our ao^s to swallow ; 
Not all too great shall be our foar ; 
Success our steps aball follow. 
The prince of thia world, 
^ough threats he hath buried, 
To us can do nought. 
For it to judgment brought 
One word deoluea hia sentence. 
To let the word stand they an fain, 

And amall Qiereby their merit; 
He dwella among us on the plain 
With glfta and with his spirit. 
What ttiough they take hfe, 
Oooda, name, child, and wife, 
We need not rebel — 
No profit thoaa to hell. 
While onra must be the kingdom, 

B. M'LnrrooK. 



on the otiier hand, most not be ao large that 
the deluge of water which quenohea the fire oaq 
enter Crouch them, and work irreparaUs' 
damage on the volume within the oaae. With 
the view of obtaining a predse notion on thia 
aubiect— cme of no little importance to bildia- 
philes — a curious, but interesting, experiment 
was made at Mr. Quariteh's residence on the 
evening of Thursday week, July IT. It was 
somewhat in the nature of a ceremony, or, 
to use a Spanish term, ayuncion, we might say 
indeed an auto-de-ft, for such it seemed, oa, 
surrounded by a number of loona votaries of 
bibliophily, uiree volumes (of legal character 
and httle worth, and therefore doomed here- 
tical by such a tribunal) were oommitted to 
the flames of a fire whioh waa lighted in tits 
host's garden. Each was endosed in a difibrent 
■■pull-off " case; and the maker of the cases, 
Kb. Zoehnsdorf , stood by, and played the ^art 
of executioner by turning the books from time 
to time with the help of a pair of tongs, so aa 
to aasist the action of the fiamee. After half- 
an-hour's intense soffaring, the victims WtiA 
hauled out, and by-an£by extracted from 
their ruined coverings. One, which had been 
in a case lined with tin, unpierced with air- 
holes, suffered only in its binding, which had 
been slightly damaged, not directly by Uie fire, 
bnt only by the heated metal. A second, of 
wMch the case waa of the uaual kind, bnt also 
uupieroed with air-holes, came out intact and 
unhurt. The third, in a cose resembling that 
of the second, bnt pierced with air-holes of 
good diameter, suSered moat, Uie fire, and the 
water \(j which the fire waa extinguished, 
having both found admisaion through thos6 
punctures, the water being the more duetorions 
agent of the two. The book was, however, not 
materially injured. From thia experiment it 
may be concluded that a good oaae will in 
almost all instances preserve a book from de- 
straction by fire, that a metal lining to the 
case is not neoeaaary, and that the air-holes 
(which experiments of a different kind havs 
proved to be indispensable) should be small 
and numerous, distributed over the top and 
front edges, and not only on the top. 



SELECTED FORETON BOOKS. 
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TBE PRESERVATION OF BOOKS 
FROM FIRE. 
That books of exoeptional value should be 
protected by endosure in cases or covera of 
some kind is an admitted fact ; bnt it is not so 
easy to dedde upon the &shion and material 
of uie covering, so as to afford the best chance 
of safety to what lies within. All books cannot 
be housed in iron safes ; we must be content to 
see most of them ranged on shelves, with or 
without a glass front, and to know that they 
are still liable to damage from fire, water, dust, 
or foul air. From dust we can preserve them 
by dose cases serving as an outer binding ; but 
the case must be pierced with air-holes, so that 
ita tenant can breathe a pure atmosphere; th< 
want of air injures a book aa much aa a man 
aSteting it with damp, mildew, and rotten' 
hms. As against the possibility of a fire, the 
ease should be made strong enough to resist 
the Botion of the flames; irtiile t^ aix-holea, 
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OnuUTEBS, O. E. rrS/u 
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Bpelling recently^ introdnoed. Hie name should 
proper^ be written Staoemoie, pronoumced 
Stonmore. la I^antagtmet times the form w« 
Btaynesiuoie. A. H. Satos. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



XHB SKEEE INSCRIPTION' AT BBOUOH. 

Queen's College, Oxford : Jnlr H, 1681. 

Prof. Bidgeway has done the right thing — 
Tisited £rough and exammed the original of 
the now famous inscription for himself. In 
donbtful cases it is only the original that oon 
decide between tool-marks and aocident«il 
saratches, which are indistinguishable in oaafa 
and aqueezeH. A^ for photographs, experience 
has taught me tliat, except in raie instances 
they are of little service in ^igraphy. Papei 
Bqueezes are best, as the; enaUe the decipherer 
to examine ' each side of the impression ; i' 
default of squeezes nothing is better than 
cast. 

I gather that in Prof. Eidgeway'a lettering 
points represent characters he cannot read ^^ 
brackets conjectural restorations. TTiH reading 
of the first four lines is very attractive, tiiongE 
tlie first letter of 1. 2 is i, not (, as he woiSd 
make it. But Kamiayiirt mai oannot be "o£F- 
mring of EommagSne," as t^irut is used only of 
&A descendants of a person. We must there- 
fore give up, it wonldseera, the" Eommagenian 
Oret^s " and fall back onProf. Eh^s's e^lana- 
taon. In this case all reason disappears for 
inventing a Greek name of questionable form in 
1. fi, where to myself and ouiers f lAi^wrpr was 
clear on the cast. On the other hand, /lalpiii, in 
L 3, is evidently right. In 1. 10 I had at first 
read kocAw, but repeated examination of the 
cast convinoed me that the word was iri;iu. In 
the last line only the traces of letters appeared 
on the cast, so uiat, as I have stated in my last 
letter, my p was given with hesitation. But I 
do not understand what Prof. Bidgoway means 
by sa^g that " this is almost the only lett«ir 
wnioh is clearly distinct from every other in tie 
inscription." Does he refer to mv 0, in plaoe 
of which he gives, not a " distinct, but a con- 

{'eotoral, ■ f I am further unable to nnderstand 
low he can say that the Copenhagen facsimile 
■■ "very accorate," considering the differences 
between its readings and those of his own. 
I may odd that Stainmon is an inoorreot 



TILUAM IT. AKB ADUtBAL DOTZbC^}. 

London ; Jnly d, tSSl. 

In IJT. Percy Fitzgerald's recently published 
Life and Tima of William IV. there is a story 
quoted (L 69-71) of the young Prince, when 
aahoro at Plymouth (in 1786], picking up a lad 
in the streets and sending riirn on boud the 
Pegaaue, of which frigate the Prince was capt^. 
The boy's name is said to have been Albert 
Dover, and the story closes thus ; — " In time 
''"illiam became Eing and signed the com' 
ission which made Albert Dover a rear- 
admiral," £c. A foot-note is added by Ur. 
Fitzgerald, " Belated recently in a journal 
called the Magpie." 

I have not come aarosa the original (. 

the story, and am. not acquainted with the 
Magpie — which presumably is the penny weekly 
paper published at Bristol — hat the following 
fact needs explanation before the anecdote can 
be accepted as an authentic one : — No officer 
of the name of Albert Doyer, or of Doyer at aU, 
can be found in the Navy Litt holding any com- 
misaioued rank either during the time the 
Duke of Clareioe was Lord High Admiral or 
before. Certainly there was no rear-admiral of 
the name. 

The facts connected with Prince William 
Henry's stay at Plymouth in 1786 ore, briefly, 
that in February 1786 he was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Pfgmus, a 38-gun frigate, and 
two months aft«rwards he became her captain. 
In June of that year the ship sailed from 
Plymouth for the West Indies and Nortli 
America, returning to the same port in 
Deoember 1767. 

It is a matter of regret that ]kfr. Fitzgerald 
did not, in working over the ground, nil for 
us the tares from me wheat. 

Gbokoe F. Hooper. 



calentoras ("But not yours, White-beatd 
whose fire bo maltreated me aad biunt ms 
during my fever "). 

"B. UABTINSITaO-CESASESCO. 



XBS. lUBT FmoV. 
Higher Bron^ton, Mandiestcr : Jul; it, lau. 
It may be of interest to note that the monu- 
ment to Alice, wife of Bir Edward Fittou, in 
GtawBworth ohuroh, includes effigies of thar 
offipring, male and female, and omtmg th«ii 
Mrs, Anne and Mrs. Mary Pitton. ^ere is. 
therefore, something in the nature of a portTMt 
which may be compared with the descripticin of 
the Dark Lady in the Sonnets. 

There is an engraving of this monument in 
Mr. Earwaker'a Matt Cheehire (vol. iL, p, 582), 
where he also states that Mair Fitfon is men- 
tioned in the unprinted will of Fismda Pittiai, 
who refers to her marriage with Mr, WiUiam 
Polwhele. William E. A AiOH, 



BT, John's bvb. 
BooMns, Bralutree : July 19, ISM. 

In many parts of It«ly St. John's Eve is 
celebrated by observances analogous to those 
described by your correspondents as taking 
place in France. In Lombordy, however, the 
summer solstice is popularly devoted, not to St. 
John, but to St. Anthony, who is there the 
object of pariicular veneration. On June 24 
I was at Borate, in the Province of Brescia, 
where the fetta was ushered in at 2 o'clock 
in the momiDg by the most tremendous noise 
of mortars, which were let off on the hUl neai 
the old convent, whence the flash could he seet 
for many miles. Bt, Anthony's proper day ii 
in January, and its arbitrary transposition U. 
the sun-festival is probably to be accounted for 
by the fact that erysipelas was long called ' ' Bt. 
Ajithony's fire," or "the sacred &e," in con- 
sequence of its having been cured, according to 
legend, through the Saint's intercession. By a 
oharaoteristic confusion of ideas, St. Anthony 
was very generally made responsible for the 
disease he waa aupposed to have it in his power 

arrest. Thus BrantSme relates of a Spanish 
soldier who had been suffering from this com- 
plaint that, when he went to church to return 
thanks for his recovery, he said: "Beso las 
manos, Senor Jeans, y tambien i vos, San Pablo 
y San Pedro, y i todoa voaotros apostoles y 
aontos de vida etema" ("I kiss your hands. 
Lord Jeans, and also yours, St, Paul and St. 
Peter, and all the other apostles and saints of 
eternal life "). Then he added, addresnng St. 
Anthony, " Y no fi vos, barba blonca, que tan 
mol sn fnego me trat6, y me qnem6 en mio 



HAMFainEE IfOTES AND QU£RI£S. 

Wlnoheeter: Jnly«!,18U. 

In the AOASKUY of June 21 the remod u 

mode that " If a Hampshire newspaper were to 

set apart a column lor dhklectal 'Notes and 

Queries,' " &c. 

Some two years since a colnmn was so set 
apart in the WiTtcheater Obearver and ftmiitv 
Neuii. It has been well supported by local and 
other antiquoriea, and the contributions u« 
reprinted in annnid volumes, of which the first 
was issued in June 1363. 

May I ask you te kindly give publicity to 
this facE^ that other papers may De deterred 

' -~itating a special and recognised feature 

■-■-■■''--- -*■,.? 

W. S. Garddieb. 



"SPBODckNS OF ROMAN UTSSATITKB." 

IxmdOD : July n, IBL 
Onr attention has just been called to a 
otioe (in the Aoadrmy of Jul? A) of Mr. 
Sargent s recent Latin Postage*. The revieiraF 
therein takes occasion te refer to a woik 
published by us — Speeimena of Boman Litera- 
' tta-e, by Ueasrs. Crultwell and Banten — in a way 
which is (unintentionally,' no doubt) nnjuat to 
that work and its editors. Will you, therefore, 
kindly allow us space te mention that a new 
and revised edition has been before the public 
tor nearly two years, and that a third edition is 
in preparation P Chaut.kb GBiFFiir & Co. 



SCIENCE. 
Aftehyli Agamemno. Emend. I>. 8- Uargo- 

lioath. (Kacmillan.) 
TaKBE is one adrantage in noticing bo tardily 
this remarkable book. We have before us a 
body ol criticiBm, mostly hostile, which is 
very instructiTe as to the condition and aim 
of scholoTBhip in England — that ia, of scholar- 
ship in the narrow sense of the criticiBm of 
cloBBical texts. In the hosts of school editions 
prodnced nowadays, while the main body of 
the notes is asoally borrowed from the most 
available German, the main title to fame 
seems always to be aome two ot three minute- 
ihanges which the editor has snggeated in the 
text. It he can supply five or ax, even of 
qnestionable originuity, he thinks he has 
done wonders for his anthor, and doea not 
hesitate to claim for his edition the credit of 
originality ; and yet if these flashea of geniiu 
were not carefnlly exhiKted ia the Preface 
th^ ironld be as bard to find in the book sa 
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the proTerbud needle in the bundle of bay. 
UoreoTer, they are sappoeed to be a higher and 
nobler kind of addition to learning than the 
carefol exegesiji vhich cost older scholan bo 
much trouble and research. Keally learned 
editors, like Mr. Uonio, Hr. Mayor, and Mr. 
£Iaydes, who bring oat of their own treasures 
things nev and old, are ^uite scarce in 
England. Sat while the critical scbolaTB, as 
they call thenuelTes, arc bo anxious to be 
credited with clever modifications of texts, 
there is happily a strong conservative vein 
opposed to ijl changes, even at the risk of 
printing nonsense bb Oreek and Latin models 
of style. Wb are told that the texts are 
sacred ; that our duty is, if possible, to explain, 
and not to emend ; and that all wanton novel- 
ties are to be regarded with horror. We may 
allay the apprehensions of those who fear the 
decay of this most respectable feeling by 
pointing out that it is protected and sup- 
ported by a jealousy seldom absent in these 
studies. This jealousy u very strong in those 
who hare themselves made no emendations ; 
it exieta also in tbose who have — as regards 
the emendations of their rivals. It decreases 
as the number of original sappoaitions a man 
has made increases. If a scholar has made 
only half-a-dozen he is generally furious at 
their being appropriated or not appreciated. 
If be has made a hundred he can afford to 
give them away, and he even takes them from 
others without that rigid acknowledgment 
which is due to such precious property. These 
considerations make it pretty certain that our 
texts are in no danger of being spoilt by 
wanton improvements. Their protectors are 
many, watchful, and pugnacious. 

But we are threatened from the other side 
with a serious evil, against which the safe- 
guards are by no means so many or so strong. 
The conservatives aro so jealous of the re- 
ceived texts that the habit has grown of 
trying to explain everything, however obscure 
and ooimpt, as genuine Oreek or genuiue 
poetry ; and so the art of translation, not only 
at exsminationB, but even in published ver- 
sions, is too often the art of twisting into 
apparent sense, or quaai-sense, in English, 
what is really nonsense in Greek or Latin. 
This habit of turning conundrums into counn- 
druaiB is a mischievous ezeroise, and tends to 
destroy the real and solid advantages gained 
by clABBical studies. The Btudent is fint 
shown in the Latin and Qreek grammars a 
cleu-, logical, and nevertheless subtle method 
of expression, which ought to teach him to 
think lopcally, and e^niress himself clearly 
and elegantly. But, when he comes to his 
text* — for example, to the text before us — he 
findB his grammar at fault, the recognised 
ctmstmctions inadequate, and the sense at 
times BO obscure as to be a matter of guess- 
work. And yet the play is an undoubted 
maaterpiece, rail of bold thought and aplendid 
imagery. In the face of this grave difficulty 
three counes are open. The flrst is to take 
the text as it stands, according to the U8S., 
and do our beat to tortnre out an English 
version. This has been done by the man 
Btost likely to comprehend Aeschylus among 
us, snd he has produced a version as obscure 
ss the Oreek, and sometimes even nnintelli- 
gible to thoae who have not the original 
before them. Lesser interpreters of this 
iduoL hxn only girea ns pompous jargon, 



without real life or sense. The seoond course 
is to recognise the cormptions of the text, 
but to print the t«xt as all that we have, 
giving guesses as to the sense, wherever the 
grammar or construction seems at fault. This 
is the course pursued as regards Sophocles 
by the best of his editors, Wunder, who gives 
up as corrupt a host of passages which less 
precise thinkers hare accepted as genuine. 
The third course is not only to declare the 
text to be corrupt, but to seek to purify it by 
emendation. This is the plan adopted 1^ 
Prof. Kennedy and by Mr. Margoliouth. It 
is the most brilliant and su^estive ; it pos- 
tulates the highest critical ^wera and the 
most faultless taste ; and, if successful, it 
leads to achievements in scholarship of the 
greatest and most lasting renown. But, 
on the other hand, such an attempt lays 
the editor open to severe criticism. In a 
large number of cases the conservative school 
will not allow that any change is required, 
in. others they will not accept tho change 
proposed. 9o it is that Mr. Margoliouth 
(who is an editor of this kind) must 
expect lively opposition, and be prepared 
for hard, and at times deserved, cen- 
sure ; for his temper of mind is sure to 
lead him astray in some coses. He has 
enounced, too, in his Studta Seeniea, principles 
which have already been criticised in the 
A.ci3>xKY (February 2), and which will not com- 
mand general assent. He thinks Aeschylus, 
composing for an audience, was bound to he 
dear and easy. Even on his own showing, 
the Aganumnon is anything bat easy. In* 
deed, his emendations are sometimes as hard 
as the former text. Examples of this are the 
readings and notes on w. 185, 146, 213, 308, 
637, 1019, 1055, 1172, &c. SomeUmes he 
finds fiiult with a construction without suffi- 
cient reason. Thus it has been pointed oat 
that fioaKOfioi with the accusative, which he 
condemns (v. 119), occurs in Hom. Sym. 
Strm. 232, 559, and in Aristoph. Sirdt, 
1099. This is a grave matter for an editor 
who finds such constant fault with bis 
text. 

It is of course a matter of logical sense to 
determine whether a passage is so irrelevant 
as to be apurious ; and on this men will never 
agree. The conservatives, as I have explained, 
will be certain to feci many passages true and 
beautiful which are really nonsense, while 
such revolutionary editors as Mr. Margoliouth 
will condemn what the poet may really have 
written. And even in his edition there are 
passages left without question whioh seem to 
have no logical sense. What is the meaning 
of tA liATay &)Sos in v. 16.5 ? It ia anything 
but fUiTay. what is the point of ySoAAcTvi 
yhp S<r<roK SuWo" KipavfOi in. v. 469 ? So 
oTvyof, V. 647, the lines 570, 571, rt — KOfraiiio; 
886, and others, seem wanting either in 
sense or in appositeness. But, as Prof. 
Kennedy has allowed himself large licence in 
changing for hb second edition opinions 
strongly advocated in his first, so Mr. Mar- 
goliouth, a far younger scholar, may revise 
in another edition many of his suggestions. 
He will also do well to acknowledge strictly 
all the alterations, especially the very slight 
ones, which have been already printed in 
earlier editions; and if some colleague will 
help him not only in this, but in producing 
an acoontely printed t«xt, it would be well. 



The misprints in the present book are pain- 
fully frequent. 

We have left for the last the answer to 
the most important question : What permanent 
improvement has uie present edition made 
in our knowledge of the Affamgmmm? In 
answering this question critics will not agree, 
especially as regards individual emendations. 
There are even some scholars who assert that 
nothing but harm has been attempted. Never- 
theless, even a very hostile reviewer, Weoklein, 
has aooept«d four emendatious as probable, one 
of which (Jiiyoi, v. 1621) other good critics 
have adopted as certain. To make four such 
suggestions on a play is rather a high average 
for an English edition ; but out of the hun- 
dreds scattered through this daring book 
there are a great many more well worthy of 
acceptance. Space will not suffice us to do 
more than refer to vr. 69, 154, 386, 551, 593, 
714, 903, 931, 943, in the first thousand lines. 
What is, perhaps, more important than all 
these particulars is the lesson inculcated on 
the readers of Greek plays, that they must 
not follow scholiasts and commentators like 
sheep, but endeavour to think out for them- 
selves the poet's argument and expression. 
The reason why ' ' pure scholars " are so help- 
less in any controversy where evidence has to 
be weighed, and arguments refuted, is that 
they have spent much time in repeating 
vague and haz^ explanations of unintdligilde 
texts, and in disguising them under specions 
phrases. J. P. MahItft. 



SOME BOOKS ON CEEMISTS7. 
Sandwerterhaeh der C'hemie. Von A. Ladenburg, 
(Breslan; E. Treweudt.J This dictionary of 
chemistry ia being published at the rate of 
about four hondisd pages per annum, or one 
■liune in two years ; what has been issued up 
to the ptesent time includes articles under the 
letters A, B, and C down to "Cerabrine." 
It forma peict of the new edition of the 
" Encyclopaedia of Natural 

challenges comparison with 
anch independent or detached works as 
the Chemical Dictionaries of Worts and Watto. 
The last-named works have been supplemented 
by appendioes of considerable bulk, and must, 
we think, be pronoimaed superior in some 
respects to the book now before us. The illas- 
ttations in the French IHetwimaire de Chimie 
are of particalar ezoellenoe, while the standard 
of comtjot«ness attaiuied 1^ Watta's Dictionary 
is hiKh. At loesent any detailed review of the 
Handwiirlerhuch would be premature, bat we 
may at least point out as a oommendaUe and 
ch^aoteristio feature of this work the biblio- 
graphical records which precede each important 
article. These would, however, have been 
more useful had the authors' names and works 
been airanged aooording to some syst«m, either 
alphabetical or ohronologiooL 

A Treatite on ChvmMry. By H. E. Boscoe 
and C. Sohorlenuner. Vol. III. — Organic 
Chemistry, Part II. (Mocmillan.) This valu- 
B work is proceeding regularly and rapidly 
towards completion. The present part, con- 
sisting of some six hundred and fifty pages, 
contams dofloriptions of compounds of diralent, 
trivalent, and more complex alcohol -radidea, 
of the ollvl series, of oleic and dtrio acid, of 
drying oils, of so-called carbohydrates, and of 
severd substances whioh are related to the 
above-named compounds or are conveniently 
discussed in oonnexioa with them. AU the 
mora purely sdentiflo or philosophioal Bections 
of the Tidnme are marked by oleianesa of state- 
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meniand suffloieiit fnUneM of detail, hat &e 
treatmant of indiutrial or teohnologicAl sub- 
jects leaves mnch to be desired. If tbo limits 
of availsble Bpaoe were too uarrow to permit 
of adequate discussion, at least ererj word for 
wbioh a plooe could be found should bave been 
as fret^nent as possible. Tho page and a-half 
on drymg oilB ia, for the most port, obsolete, 
while not a datum as to specific gravity, rela- 
tin fluidit;, and comparative siccative proper^ 
is Tonohaafed. Some notioe of the drying oils 
naed bj the Japanese should have be^ given. 
Tb» aeotions on sugaf-makiiig are much fuller 
and much more satisfactory ; celluloae and its 
associated oompoundB are, however, treated in 
a less adequate manner. 

Eteperimtntal Chemiriru for Junior Stadenlt, 
'By J. Emerson Beynolds. Fart III. — Hetals 
and Allied Bodies, (Longmans.) In noticing 
Uie two preceding volumes of Prof. Emerson 
Beynolds's course of experimental chemistry, we 
have pointed out the fnecial features and the 
ori^nalitj which mark this little laboratory 
LesKm-faook. It most not be ranged with the 
crowd of booUeta on elementary anatyeis which 
oontinoes to become denser ea^ month. You 
feel that the writer of the book before us knows 
a very great deal more than he tdla ub, and not, 
as in the case of the average science master who 
feels bound to turn author, a very great deal 
less. To the three himdred experiments de- 
scribed in this part iii,, Prof. Beynolds has 
added an Appendix oontaining notes on the 
classification of the elemmts, on orystalline 
forms, on spectrum analysis, aiiA on the sys- 
tematio seMch for metals in aualysis. 

Numerical Exercuet in ChemUtry, By T. 
(Sampson Low.) There is really no 
more reason for the mnltiplicalion of books on 
chemical and physical arithmetic thui there is 
for tlie perpetual fiow of small text-books of 
systemaiio or analytieal chemistry. Betide the 
questions appended to the chief standard school- 
books on cnemistry, we have an ample supply 
of problems in Dr. Tilden's IntroducHon to thf 
Study of Chemital Philotophy and in Mr. Sidney 



Sands. 



need to have the bare and commonplace sets of 
chemical and physical problems provided in " ' 
pamphlet printed for tneir particular use passes 
our oomprehensioii. Woodward's exero' 
would have been as good, and Lnpton's 
&dtoIy better. 



PniLOLOQICAL BOOKS. 
Uubbb the title of Indogtrmamadie Mythen 
Oandharven-Ktntaurm (Berlin ; Diimmleij E. H. 
Meyer has mode a careful and lucidly 
aimnged eaaminatiOTi of one of the most inter- 
esting of Oreek myths. Following Huhn, he 
identafles the Greek Kentanra with the Indian 
GandliarvaSi and endeavours to show that they 
(Kiginally represented the winds, or isther the 
wind-spinta. His description of the develop- 
ment of the myth in art and tradition is excel- 
lent, as well as the sketoh of the three periods 
in the history of myths with whidi his book 
oloses. But his inveatigaticm seems to ns to be 
marred by one radiaJ fault — that of regarding 
the myth of the Kentaurs as of purely Indo- 
Gieek origin. If recent philological and an- 
thiopi^gical researches are right, the primitive 
home of the Indo-European is to be sought in 
Norfli-eastran Europe rather than in Asia ; and 
oonaeqnently the existence of a myth in the 
Greek and Asiatic branohes of the Aryan family 
only, instead of showing it to be of genuine 
Aryan crigin, will be ra&er a proof to flie con- 
tnuy. The recent discovery of old Babylonian 
boondaiy-stones, with the figure of the £entaur 
carved upon them just as he is represented in 
Oreek art and literature, makes it clear that 
this particular myth of t-he Eeutours must tUTe 



1 an " Oriental " source and have been 
borrowed from the East (as, indeed. Meyer 
himself once hints may have pariially been the 
case), like the myths of HeraUSa and of Aphro- 
dite and Addnis. No doubt certain features 
of the myth were an Indo-European heritage, 
also were e«tain features of the myth of 
Hgrakl^s. The horse-headed figures found on 
lentoid gems are no indication of Indo- 
European art, as Milchhofer supposes, since the 
wingedhoTse, aocomponied by Hittite characters, 
occurs on a seal discovered at Aleppo. The 
design on the lentoid gem, moreover, in which 
Mildihofer finds the harpiea, and Meyer Peleus 
and the Eentaurs, is a reproduction of a not 
uncommon Aasyro-Babyloman one where Mero- 
dach stands hetwoen two ostriches or similar 
animal-like demons, which he ^p-aaps in either 
hand. If, therefore, Meyer ia right in holding 
that the figures on these gems ofier the earliest 
illustration of the Kentaurs in Greek art, we 
shall have only another proof of the Oriental 
origin of the myth of the Kentaurs itself. 

Pbof. Fbikdbich Deutzbce'b new work on 
Die Spraeht der Kouiler (Leiprig; Hinriohs) 
adds one more language to the many already 
revealed to us by the progress of cuneiform 
research. The Eossaeans, colled Eassi in the 
inscriptionB, inhabited the mountains on the 
east of Babylonia to the north-west of 8usiania, 
They are regarded as a rude and barbarous 
tribe by the classical writers, but a porti< 
them conquered Babylonia at an estly period 
and gave a dynasty to the people of that 
coun^. Tablets exist giving the meanings in 
Assyrian of the names of tbeae kings, and Prof. 
Dehtzsoh has now published another tablet 
in which a list of Kossaeon words is provided 
with their Semitio equivalents. It is dear, 
therefore, that the Babylonians intereatod 
themaelvea in the philology of other lanj 
besides Aocado - Sumerian. Prof. De 
ondeavours with the help of these materials to 
fix the linguistic posidon of the Kossaeon 
dialect, and at the some time brings together 
all that ia known from the monuments of the 
history, religion, and ethnology of the people 
who spoke it. 

Db. HohUEL has sent a short communication 
to the Aiuland, the object of which is to point 
out that the Accadians were an Altaic people. 
This he endeavours to do with the help p^tly 
of anthropology, partly of language. M. de 
SoTzec's discoveries at Tell-Ho nave shown us 
what the physical type of the Bumero- Accadians 
was like, while the newly discovered list of 
Accadian numerals, first published in the 
ACADEUT, affords a solid baaia for linguiatio 
compariaona. If Dr. Hommel's discovery provea 
to bo a real one, the long-disputed question as 
to the affinities of the Accadian l^guage of 
primeval Chaldoea will be set at rest, (^pert 
and Sayce first su^;ested that it was tfrol' 
Altaic ; Lenormant than endeavonied to connect 
it more definitely with the Uralio dialects — an 
attempt pronounced fay Donner to be a failure. 
Now, however, if Dr. Hommel is to be believed, 
it ia to the Turkic branch of the Ural-Altaic 
family that this old aeglntinative language 
must be asai^ed. How^vf. de La Couperie'e 
theory of its Chineae a£Bnitiee stands to this view 
is not clear. 



the requirements of l-ing lish reodara. The weak 
will be issued next week by Mi isms CbsscU & 
Co., under the title of The Bleetriciaa'a Pocket- 
Book. 

Thk August number oi tha JiMtmoI of the 
Anthropological Institute, rather thinner than 
usual, contains the proceedings of the Institute 
up to the time it quitted its old rooms in 8t 
Martin's Place. Perhaps the moat noteble 
paper in this number is one by the Bev. Lorimer 
Fison, descriptive of the initiation oeremonieg 
praotised in pairts of Fiji under the name of the 
"Nanga." Some of these oeTBmoniea, how- 
ever, are of snob a ohaiaoter as to prevent thdr 
full description in print. The niunber also 
oontaina a paper by Dr. Garson, criticdsing the 
gtendarda of cramometricol measuremente re- 
cently agreed to by German anthropologist), 
known as the "Frankfurt Code." 



PSILOLOar NOTES. 
Prop. EtmNO has left Aralna, wheie be 
spent the last two years in oopying Semitie 
iooriptions, and is now on his way home. It 
is rumoured that he has discovered a long 
inscription ef twenty-five Unas in Aramaic 
charactera of a very early date. 

The Clarendon Press will publish immediately 
Books I. to XU. of the Iliad, edited by Mr. 
D. B. Muuro, Provost of Oriel. The book 
comprises an Bitroductory Sketch of Homeiic 
Ch^mmar, and a brief cotupaiut of the present 
state of the oontrover^ regarding ttie data 
and composition of tlie Homeric poems. It is 
intended to form a companion volume to Mr. 
Merry's school edition of the Odyuey. 

An edition of SaUiufs OatQinarian Con- 
ipiracy and Jugvrthint War, by the Eov. W. W. 
Capes, Header in Ancient History, is likewise 
ou the eve of pubhcation by the same press. 
It contains a full historical Introduction, con- 
taining references to the chief authorities to he 
consulted by the more advanced student ; and 
special care has been taken in the notes to 
ijlnsttate in aome detail the influence of Sallnit 
on the language and style of Taoitaa, aa «11 
aa his own probable oUigati 
and others. 

MeSsbs. LoiroicAiTB have in the press an 
edition of the Fourth Book of ThncydidM bj 
Messra. A. T. Barton and A. B. Ohavaasa, witt 
notea on the some scale aa Messn. Sheppaid 
and Evana's wall-known edition of the first 
throe booka. 

The last number of the ZeiUchrift /•"■ ^ 
Saerreichitchtn Oymiuuitn contain^ review, oj 
Guatav Meyer, of Earl Penka'a Origins Anacae, 
a book with which some readera of the kas^ 
will be familiar. The reviewer shows that Iff. 
Penka's linguistic arguments for finding t"' 
first home of the Afyans in Northern Europe 
are exceedingly untrustworthy. 

Correefton.— In the notioe of the new edition 
of Wright's Anglo-Saxon VoeabiAirief m tM 
Academy of hut week (p. 49) Mr. Jos. M»y« 
was spoken of aa if dead. We are giaA to hasr 
that wo were wrong, and that he is still ahve. 



The third part of Dr. Collits's valuable 
oollaction of Greek Dialectal Inscriptic 
which haa just been published by Vand^dic 
& Rnprecht, of Gottingen, coosiats entirely 
of Boeotian Inscriptions, edited by Dr. Richard 
Meister. The price is five marks. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



Ms. OoBSOii WiOAiT, member of the Society 
of Tele^^aph Engineers and Electricians, has 
bMn engaged uptai a tiaiulatlon ol BX. Hoppi- 



oUigationa to Tbuoydides 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Scottish Mbtbobolooicil Bocwrt. — [Si^'V''^ 

Otiural MMting, Mandag, Jvin tl-l 
MiLHs HoMS, Ew., in the Chair.-Mt. Buoto 
secretaiy of the society, read the Report of we 
council. Every effort will be made to ''^^^^ 
Bdenae a contmnous hourly reoord of the ■*™"r[ 

a" omena of Ben Nevis. Airangementt m" 
made for the completion of the obeervaWOT 
bufidiiwi during the oonrBe of (his sanuaet. » 
Ixigtan&g ottfaQ wodc is made to-dar (^^ "'• 



fni aa, ISM— Ha. flga.] 



TBE AOADEMT. 



et 



ad it ii ejected tlut the whole will be flaielied 

MM time Won October. The new buildings 

fpchide • tower, on the top of whteh will be placed 

taaaoiMteza, speol^y dnlRned b^ FiofS. ChrTBtal 

ud Cmm Bitnm, for iraiitering the <lii«c" - 

nlod^, ud pTMHu« <a ttw wind, a m 

bHnrlMge of which 1* of nipreiiw importMii 

euijtDg en tiw NtonttBo mm praotioal eaqalriet 

■iked Htin tha frtuMtthmritt m Om obaerraton. 

Td Ibee^mecocanectad with the «a«cti(m of the 

I manoawterB ■ mat ol £50 hu been mode tar Ute 

wmMirtut of the aoTonuBeiit Beeeaioh Fond. 

I Ai aiit from the building hM been nude in the 

ORwr pert of tb« tower, which wHI enable the 

rtMiTtn to make ootdde obwrrstlfme during the 

I wioUr month* on manj oooulona wlun thm 

nold not otherwlae be attonpted. The eoondl 

' ngtei to Entlnwte that their awUcatiDn to the 

TNmatj lot a grant tat aid of the •atabliahoMBt 

«1 the marine itatltm at OnntonwaB not nicoeM- 

foL NotwiUutandtaig the tsfnsal, the "■"<"* 

mUaL, to which tha eooie^ oonbfbates £300 a- 

rni bam the FUtair fnnd, wai eetablwhed in 

^riL Stnoe that data a number of (dentlflo men 

hiM iTaOed themaelTe* of the advantages of 

the itatioa foi carrrlng on Kdentlflc work. 

Thm ii erery probability that the aubwirip- 

UoBifrom the general pabue will ahoMj permit 

of jtrj dcsmble extenslans being made to 

Uu farther eqaipment of tha station. — Hr. 

Bnchan lesl a paper girlng a general rinmi 

ottheBenNaria obeanatkoa from Jmte 1881 to 

Jne ISSl Fkhu tlMae, along with obaerratiMia 

>«deatrortWiU{«m,hahM oakolated the not- 

■il naan temperatoia and the mean abno^pherio 

pmtnra at the top ol Ben NerU. The normal 

mMn tenpentore le 81° F., which Is 1S'3° lower 

thin the mean temperature at the sea-Ierel at 

Fnt WiUiam. This gheB an aversge diminution 

oftempentiiTe with the height ol one degree F. to 

mj 170 faat, whiah la ivj near the average rate 

IiUherto mart generallf assumed of one degree for 

mij300tML The ooldeat raratii on the top of 

MBlfnii taVdbntXf, ttia mean temperature of 

vliicji it ST. The wsrmert month ii July, tha 

— m temperatare being 41 -3". As imaids atmo- 



bottom, and Qiat Oie cold weather that foUowa In 
the rear of storms is later in setting in at the top 
of the Ben than at the bott<»n. These facta had 
an Impwtant bearing upon the theory ol storms, 
and Dptm the mpbilaut that had been ezpreesed oo 
metecooloeioal pheaomena. Hia Importanoe of 
the lelaUon of tha tempaiatura at Uia top of tha 
moantain to that below «a« aaxt adverted to, it 
being evident that, as regards strong windi and 
atormf weather generollj, the most dangermia coa- 
diUons are those thatarbeoutof an unmraallj high 
temperature at low level, a* compared with that 
which pievailB at the top of the mountain. The 
nnatable eonilibrium which thia implied— the aa- 
oendlng and descending masse* of atr-~were the 
ohier conditions of the power of the tornado. The 
weather of October 13, 1831, was referred to in 
illnitntlMi of the prindpla on whldi this statement 
was foouded— weather which pitoedad the great 
storm that oooaaioaed the memoraUa disaster on 
tha ooaot at Berwick. Another feature of storms 
was pointed out — namel)', the direction of the wind 
at the top of the Ben, as compared with that pre- 
vailing at Fort William. It appeared that in caaet 
rhioh the cetttre of a storm takes its eaatertj 
■se to the north of Ben Nevia, the wind at the 
top does not blow in Che same direotdon as it doe 
at Fort William, Thus, i( the wind at Fort Wil- 
liam be Bontheilj, it will be south- weeterlj at the 
top of the mountain ; and if south- westarlj at 
Fort William, it will be westerlj at the t(^. " 



. prewoie at rott Wffllam. The 

"«Mt mean prwsnre, S5'107 Inchea, oconn In 
f^mtrj, and tha hl^iast, SSSM, 1« Jnne. Mr. 
™a a then drew attantlon to the onrvei on two 
Ainaaa, dtawins the Bwan honilrTalues for each 
ol lAs Nveit montha fiom Deoembei 1883 to Jnne 
Jw. Tlwse valnea showed tempeiatara, pressure, 
" I to<i occasion 
n these elements 
t« of Bon Nevis and tho 
isreb. He had canstnicted a table of baromatrio 
fmaiaoa for tha hdght of Ben Nevis, showiwr 



">n«of wind, and Bundling and hs 
to Kdnt out the dUEarence* between I 
on the top of Bon Nevis and those 



o( the 



"™ of preemire 
"pas (4 difbre 

*"« » of air __. „ 

«*v*lon. Ilteaa ealonlated ootreotiona he 
u» ap^ied te Oa dooMa set of obearvationa— 
ait St Fort WUUam a^ that at Ben Nevis. 
OS pointed ont that with a dry, warm atmo< 
1^^ and with dear sky at the top— a type 
"^ WMther oconning only during anfi-oyclones 
r^'" temperature on Hte top rises mnoh above 
«a aveiMe, so aa oocaaionaAy to be nearly as 
Wgh n that pTCvnllliw at Fort William at the 
■He tima. (taoe, on Decombei SI, the tampem- 
«!« tha Ben sioaeded that at Fort Wflllam 
^^■f *ix houe, and, duing one hour, br aa 
A remattahia faotwas ual^ 



alive and examined In the laboratory. Tlieimnlla 
of one day's work at sea nsnally provide fresh 
material for two or three days' work tm shore. 
The work ol dealing with Uie preserved collectiraM, 
identi^rlng and eepamting the «iHmai., gow os 
oontlnuooaly at the station. Tha opportonitlaB 
for faunologlcal and syrtematio zotdt^cal woik 
soon became abundant, and is now being con- 
tinuously carried on ; end in time Ur. Cunning- 
ham hopes to identify the numerous kinds of 
flsh spawn, both floating and attached, which 
occur in tha Firth of Forth and neighbouring 
parts of the sea. In order that the systematic and 
general work of the station might not be neglected, 
the swviDae of a Boologlat In Mr. John Henderson 
have beaa seemed. YaluableserviceBhadbeenreQ- 
dered to Koohwical investigation by ui. Frederidc 
Pearcey, of the OMlMftr Office. The stndy of 

. — 1 by Mr. Mm 

had been chiefly phyaloaL A regular system ol 
meteorological obeervatlona, both on land and in 
the "ark," has been set on foot. — Mr. Hugh 
Bobert Mill read a paper on " The Tidal Vaiiation 
of TemperatntB at the Harine Station, Oranton." 
Ho related in detail the nature and time of the 
experiments. The mass of figures, be said, which 
records these nlneiy-Beven hours of work shows 
very interesting relations between the tern- 



perature, the time of day, and the state of the tide ; 
but it was neceisaiy to use great caution in tha 
consideration of such results. Without generalls- 
iDg, the following facts observed in each series of 
observations might be stated— (1} In the day Ume 
the air was wazmer than the water, at night the 
r waa wnrmar than the air. (i) The surface 
temperature rose when the air temperature rose, 
and fell when It fell, with no Yez;^ apparent refer- 
ence to the (ides. (3) The curve for bottom tem- 
perature also followed that of air temperature, 
though to a slight extent; but the crest of the 
heat wave was retarded for several hours, and the 
tide produced pKifound modifications in the tem- 
perature. (4) When the tide Sowed early in the 
morning it cooled the bottom thermometers ; when 
It entered at a later hour it heated them. (5) By 
day the bottom temperatnm was lower than that 
of the aot&ee ; by ul^t is was equal to It, or 
slightly higher. --o- -i •* 



vaUs at Fort William. On the other hand, irtien 

a storm pastes on its easterly course to the couth 

of Ben Nevis, while the wind is south at Fort Wil- 
liam, it is south-east at the top of the mountain ; 

and il south-east at Fort William, It is east at the 

top. Two Instances were pointed ont to show that 

from this peculiarity of the Ben Nevis observations 

the dlreoBons that a storm would take might be 

predicted. These important reanlta would be still 

further enquired into in the dieonasion that Mr. 

Bnohan haa nsdertaken of the bearing of the Ben 

Nevis obaervatorlea on weather foieoasting. This 

was me d the most difBoult problems that science 

^esanted to the invostlgatoi, and could only be 

ultimately discussed with satMactoi; results 

after some years of patient obeerrations and 

of labour In elaborating the phenomena. — The 

principle of a new instmment for ascertaining 

wheUier there may be In an atmosphere oosmic 

dust or not, and of oblleotiug voleanio dust and 

other atmospherio Impuritiea, waa exidalned by 

"~ '--■--- •—-'--" The InBtrumeat conslatB 
• fitted or oonnected aa to 
je of air through it. In 
the tube was propceed to be fitted what he called 
filters, say four, uf fine platinuin wires. The par- 
ticlaa in Uie air would adhere to these filters, and 
could be thereafter washed off and collected for 
microscopic and chemical examination. — Mr. J. T. 
Cunningham read a report on the work of the 
marine station for adentlflo purposes at Chanton. 

He detailed the course and nature ol tha work U. i. ^ , . .. ' ,.~ " ri~-"" 

since tha oouplatlan of the equipment of the f^ "T * <^ "P?" ^ "^J^ pnMio ; — , 
station early in April. The method of woAing in foog". '»> aoabt, her knowledge of, and taste 
the yaoht Jfabtu was thus described :-The posi- r"' •■*■-" >™'" '""——' —^ -« — '"*-« »— 



AST-S00K8. 
jPivs Cheat Painttri. By Lady 



tion of tha yadit is asoeitained by means of bear. 
Inga at tlie tame when the dredge or other appar. 
alus is put down or taken up. At these points 
the depth of the watec and the nature of th( 
bottom Hie ascertained, and various physical obser- 
vations talran. These Include the temperature 
of the atr, and that ol the sea at the bottom, 
at the surface, and someUmea at Intermediate 
depths; samples of sea-watar are also secured 
Jwin dUterent depths. When the dredge or tiawl 
is hauled on decs the contents are c^ifuUy ex. 
i^mJnf^i and tha nlative abundance of Ulo ft"^"t alfl 
ud algae w^ed down. Some of the specimens 

esored on the spot, and a number of them 

iiuht bat^ olive to the station, and placed 



ing cages, or in aquuia in tiie labora. 



. ... tha top, the 
^«<«Vand with Chat at Fort Wfl 
•k^OMeeledtlieBeaa. On the oth^ hand, ht 
™*« UA wind* aooompanying great stminB, 
IBS stmo^erto meastue on the top of the moun- 
1^ ss compared viOi Fort Wllfiam. waa ccm- 
wmbly lower than the mean. Aa ragaids oy. 
C?* i obseiTatlona show that moat generally the 
™xMteT falls to the minimum earlier on the 
«;p of the mounlBin thmi at Fori TTOllam— 
3 ,?• ,.**" *^^ •»«"* earUei. The ahue 
« »• haK»ahfc onrva wm sharp at tha low 

•^l-WeaBaithotopitwasmoraKHmded. In , »„ 

a^aalimiBithaaBab«tDaa,he Anrad thattlia aminedinthaaabln. Bamplas of the oontanti of ^'O'^ t^ 
{mpentuefreqQsnttolMffawfazisaatflMtaBalLtlMtow nati an pnaaiTad^aikt labelled on board, facts and 
'^ "tmMa jataj hmaa befon it dsM at the|Bidtb»RmalDdet an1ii«nghtli«Gktothaatatlon|diflputea • 



drawn upon for pnrpoeea of special reseoroh, 

produeta of the flue tow nets are tzeated In the 

-~me way ; a microscope is always on board. Mid 

calm weather the mmute specimens can be ex- 



for, art woe largely inoreased on^ stimulated b^ 
the refined arnat, ncmnnlnaniii , and art-acholAr 
^loae name dte baara, she haa earned for her- 
self an indapendant title of esteem as a writer 
and editor of works oonneotod with art As a 
deliberate result erf many years' careful study 
of the litaisture and produeta of art, the present 
essays will compare favourably with the Hl- 
oonsiderad judgments and rash raptures which 
too often form the body of modem art-oritioiBm. 
Lady Eostlake is always well-informed and tem- 
perate ; and, de^ta some peculioritiea in tlie 
oonstnidioD of sentences and the use ol words, 
she writes with, ease and Bometimes with 
elegance. At the same time it must be ^- 
lowed that the conditions under which these 
essays were written are not generally favour- 
able to republication. An essay on a great 
subject, eapecially when that subject is some- 
what threaabare, demands origin^ity of treat 
ment, if not new materia^ to sustain a 
more than ephemeral interest; and the new 
foots and theories of Morelli and Thauainff, tha 
disputea on the " Ymic6 Sketcli-Book,*' and 
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the mass of material io Dr. Bichter's great 
work on Leonardo domaud a more BeriouH 
treatment than can be accorded to them tn 
the courM of a review for the Edinbtxrgh or 
QuarUrl^. Though Lad^ Eastlake touchai 
necesBBTily on these important points, and 
touches always neatly and jndioionsly, her 
esoays ixtend beyond and around them, giving 
tome account of the history of each of the five 
great artists— Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, 
Leonardo, and Durer — some tboughto on art 
in general, and on their art in particular. Dis- 
cnssioDS on Italian history, mingled with 
oritioismB of other writers, aud many other 
nilneots, while testifying to the knowledge 
and ability of the autoor, and renderiog 
her articles readable, do not add to their 
▼alue as serious contribntions to the literature 
of the fine arts. Judged, however, by their 
first intention, as contributions to current 
literature using the appearance of fresh works 
of im.portanoe as opportunities for pleasant 
dissertations on great artists and the atetement 
of fresh disooverias in art scholarship, these 
essays are enjoyable and admirable, and would 
have afforded the wiit«r capital foundations 
for either exhaustive biographies or compre- 
hensive oritioiams, if she luid been minded so to 
expand them. 

Wm. Leighlon Leilch, Landicapt-Painler : a 
Uemoir. By A. MacOeorge. (Blackie.) We do 
not think that Hr. UacCieorge is mistaken in 
oalling the lst« Mr. W. L. Lwteh thelastof our 
classical landscape-painters, and we have even 
less hesitation in accepting his opinion that this 
artist was the last of the great Eng^sb teachers 
of the art of landscape -painting. lu our 
notice of Leitch after b^ death we stated our 
view of his art to recently that it is scarcely 
necessary to return t« this part of the subject 
presented by Mr. MacGeorge's simple and 
appreciative memoir. This book must be looked 
upon rather as a right and proper tribute to the 
memory of a thorough and gifted artist than as 
the reoord of an in testing life. By following 
his native inclination with assiduity t«it«b raised 
himself from an obscure position to the top of his 
profession — from weavmg to house-painting, 
n«m house-painting to scene-painting, and so 
on till he became tne drawing-master of the 
Queen and a distinguished member of the In- 
stitute of Painters in Water-Colours; but he had, 
like many artists, an otherwise uneventful his- 
Ferhaps the most interesting as well as 



tory. „ -- - 

the most valuable part of Mr. MacGeoi _ 
book contains the account which is given of 
Leitch's practice in teaching, and the recollec- 
tions of ^ conversations on painting, as rooorded 
by Mr. Orrock and others, while the glimpses it 

E' res of the amiable cbaxactor of the Queen will 
welcomed by aU. Biography, anecdotes, and 
oU, the book is a very short one, the author 
having wisely made no attempt to swell its hulk 
beyond its natural limits. The wood-engravings 
are worthy of Leitch's art to an extent n ~ 
with such illustrationB. They were drawn 
the wood by the artist many years ago, and 
admirably cut by W. Meosom, S. Williiuns, and 
W. 3. linton. It would be difficult to find 
their parallels in modem work. They are dassio 
in the truest, and beat, sense. 

It is now rather more than mx years since 
review of the first volume of the BetcripU 
Cabdague of SHtith Mezxolmto PoHraiU by 
Ur. John Chaloner Smith appeared in the 
ACADEUT. The final volume, the second 
division of part iv., was published by Messrs. 
Sothm^o at the dose of 1883. This division 
contains the Introduction to the entire work ; 
on interesting essay on the art of engraving in 
mezEotinto ; an Appendix of descriptions of the 
earliest specimens of Buch engraving ; nearly 
one hun£^ rather widely printed pages of 
additiona and oorrectioos ; amd oopious * 



to [iainters and personages. A portfolio con- 
taining 125 autotype illustrationa, some of 
which, perhaps, are rather iadifi'orently exe- 
cuted, has more recently been issued ; and the 
work, which extends to about 1,800 pages, may 
now be considered complete. We may con- 

£-atulate Mr. Smith on this termination of his 
hours. Whatever errors and omissions his 
Catalogue may contain, and perhaps no one is 
more conscious than the author himself of its 
imperfections, these handsome volumes must 
always hold their place as the standard index 
to British mezzotinto. The second edition of 
Dr. Hamilton's Catalogue, whidh we recently 
noticed, does not deal exclusively with mezzo- 
tintos, and records only those— a large number 
certainly — which arc after the paintings of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; while, excepting the Cata- 
logue of Granger, now almost iinpossible to 
obtain, and the quarto work of Bromley, pub- 
lished in 1793, long since out of print, there is 
no index to the work of British mezzotintos 
excepting this Catalogue of Mr. Smith. The 
information which it affords has been gleaned 
from the correspondence and anecdotes of 
Walpole,' from tne dictionaries of Alibono, 
Bryan, and Redgrave, from Chelsum, Huber, and 
Laborde, and ftora a long list of other writers 
and critics of varying fame who have treated 
of mezzotinto as one form of the engraver's 
art. It can have been no slight task to 
catalogue correcUy even the prints aftor Sir 
Joshua. It was a much more serious one to 
undertake the record of every mezzotinto which 
has appeared in this country since the first 
itroductian of the art 200 years ago, and dis- 
iver not only the few pariiculars that have 
been preserved of the life of the several 
artists, but of the sometimes obscure indi- 
viduals whom they have endeavoured to im- 
mortalise. The Catalogue of Bromley was pre- 
sumably imperfect; and, though the additions 
enumerated have proved by no means so many 
as might have been expected, a very rigid 
collation was necessary if Mr, Smith's work 
was to be of any practical and lasting value. 
The most frequent errors we have discovered 
are in the omission of one or other of the 
" states ; " and not unfreauentiy it is the first 
proof impression, before all letters, which has 
been overlooked. A comparison with Dr. 
Hamilton's Catalogue shows that with regard to 
the prints after Sir Joshua alone corrections are 
yet required which are not noted in the con- 
cluding division. Possibly, in some supple- 
mentaiy volume, these, as well as other similar 
omiasiona, will be rectified, though for some 
time to oome this task, for obvious reasons, 
will hardly be attempted. Meanwhile, the 
volumes should find thor fitting place not only 
on the shelves of the collector, but in every 
puUic library. 



student is from the now famous school a( 
Honley. in the Potteries, which doe« s i moch 
under its present enterprimng head. Sidney 
MawBon is the winner of the gold medal lot s 
most excellent and haimonioua design for calico- 
printing. Ho comes, as he rightly should come, 
from the Manchester School. The medal (or t, 
group in oil-colours is awarded to Ernest Cooke, 
from the excellent sdiool at Nottingham. Hii 
subject is a tankard with luxurious aocessoTies. 
Domenico Tonelli, a South Kensington student, 
shows two models of the figure, and gets tk 
gold medal for models from the nude from lite, j 
The work is spirited and prooiBe — the fsulti | 
are those of the model himself, and not those af i 
the artist ; but a portion of the interest of the 
work must in fairness be assigned to tk | 
master on whom devolves the task of poaiiig | 
the modeL This, in the present and wme | 
other instances, has been done with great iMlL ! 
Half-au-hour may be spent both pleasantlj 
and profitably in examinmg these oompelitioii 
works now at South Kensington. Some of tlie ! 
drawings will bo found to be too much stippled. , 
It has been truly remarked that elaborste I 
stippling may be made lo express some know- 
ledge 01 anatomy, but never any individuslitj . 
of touch. Now, Margaret Heath's chalk draw- | 
ing of a figure from the nude (No. 41G)— & din 
figure seen from behind, and with face tnmed 
towards the spectator— strikes ns as pariioularij 
agreeable. John Fisher, who got the gold 
medal last year for modelling ornament, i« 
remarked in the present exhibition only by 
his very chaste designs for fruit stands and 
dishes. 



SCHOOLS OF ART AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 
Dnnrao tbe present week the more distinguished 
works of the schools of art sent np for ttie 
national competition have been on view al 
South Kensington — those, that ia to aay, in 
respect of which medals or Queen's prizes ol 
books have been awarded. They have num- 
bered nearly five hundred; and no less than 
fourteen hundred third-grade prizes ' 
given for works in advanced stages which 
were passed forward for the national competi- 
tion. It may be interesting to add that the 
total number of drawings sent up from schools 
of art for examination was rather over a quar- 
ter of A million. Albert John is the winner ol 



without character, but in which the frieze has 
the merit of conspiououa gnioe and flow. This 



EOTPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

EICAVATIOKS AT SAN (xANIS).' 

Twenty-one weeks of work at Sin hire 
brought this society's second season to a close. 
Mr. Flindem Petrie has returned, and will 
shortly have arranged tbe more portable objecla 
discovered in the course of tho excavations. Tla 
remainder must wait till the High Nile sod 
other circumstances ore more favourable ioc 
their removal. The explorer's first campsifTi 
for the Fund being thus concluded, a brief 
summary of what has actually been done and 
begun mil probably be welcome to readen of 
the Academy. 

Mr. Petrie reached San on February S, hiring 
first made a comprehensive arcbaeological tcM 
in Middle Egypt and the Delta, in the oonise 
of which he visited, roughly surveyed, »nd 
reported upon a great number of ancient sites, 
includingHeliopolis, Tel-el- Yahoodeh,Athribii, 
Bubastis, the mounds of the Wady Tihailat, 
and many less-known spots. Of moat of these 
sites he mode sketch-plans and took meoeiue- 
ments; and where ho met with frogmentaof 
inscriptions he copied them. Arrived at Sao, 
he found the surrounding country stJU flw|^ 
in parts, and the desert to the southward bail 
mud and half water. The temple area, how- 
ever, being already dug down to the sand by 
Mariette, was self-dramed and oomparotiTslr 
dry, Mr. Petrie at once proceeded to enfffg* 
labourers and to build himself a house. Before 
the end of the firat week he had fifty-two 
natives at work, and by the end of the •«J^" 
week seventy— men, boys, and girls all co™*??' 
Soon these numbera were increased to IW. 
and even to 180. From firat to last Mr. Tew-t 
was his own book-keeper, peymoster, and 
principal overseer — enienng every laboureri 
name and hour of arrival in a day-book each 
morning, aud paying either dmly or weekly it 
the worker's option. No payments ever being 
made in any case through sabordiimtes, or 
through the village aheykhs, t be leryingj it 

• BeotheAcADMY, March i, IB, ApiilS.MsrS. 
31, Jimeli,SX,«ndJttlyl3. ^ 
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black-mail was thm aboliahed. Four natlTe 
niiet, or sab-oreneen (to whom th« use of the 
stick WHS abictlj forhidden}, superintended the 
work, which waa divided into diatriots, Mr. 
Petrie himself oontinnBllj directing and work- 
ing with the parties. The wages-rate was from 
about sixpenoe farthing per diem for men and 
Grepenco for girls and boys. Protected from 
eKactkm and petty tyraimT, the peasuita were 
eag«r for the work, and many came from 
distant viUages to teek employment. By the 
pxerciae of strict justice, and the eatablislunent 
of a system of modento rewards for the dia- 
coTcry of minor objects. Mi". Petrio so won the 
coufidetice of hia workers that every trifle, such 
u images, scarabs, beads, coins, and the like, 
vtM brought to him direct — this being prafasibly 
the first oocasion upon which excavations on an 
Bgyptian site have not been accompanied by an 
pxtensiTe amount of smAll pillage on the part 
of th« Arabs. 

Mr. Peine began by making a careful plan 
to scale of the ruins of the Great Templ^ as 
be found it ; marking die position of every 
fallen obelisk, sphinx, and colossal statue; 
indicating the direction of the temenos walls 
M> far as baeed ; and noting the place and 
ieptli of the jritfl previously opened by 
Uariette. He n^ commenced trenchiug the 
gronnd inside the temple area, sinking shafts 
lit vaiioofl likely points, and cutting through 
the plain of accumulated mud. At uie end of 
Hiarch he made a second plan on the same 
Bcaie as the first (i.e., one inch to a hundred 
feet), showing the progress of the work in and 
about ihe Great Temple, and laying down the 
direction and dimensions of no less than thirty- 
fire braujhes, rannng from seven to tweuty- 
toiur feet in depth and from fiftr to four 
hundred feet in length. Besides these huge 
forrowa, he had alroady sunk twdve great 
ehafts aiid begun excavatioug on the presumed 
site of a Ptolemaic structure (as yet un- 
excKTated) about one mUe to the southward of 
tbe Great Temple. The results of these opera- 
tiona, as recorded from time to time in the 
AcASKicY, are historically and topographically 
of high importance. The great wall of Fiseb- 
khann was found to extend round all sides 
of the Great Temple ; an ancient limestone 
pavement, a second wall of enclosure of remote 
antiquity, and halves of two obelisks of 
Bamesea H. were discovered. Also, portions 
of an eoect red-granite statue of this last 
Phanoh, recognised as the most gisantic colos- 
soa* known to have been executed oy the band 
of man, w^e extracted &om among the 
building Hocks of a pylon erected by Sheshonk 
ItL To Uie southward, the encloaure-woll, 

Gvement, and a large inscribed block of the 
it Ptolemaic temple were identified, innu- 
meraUe fragments of statues and portions of 
baa-relief sculptures and inscriptions being also 
found in the dfbrit. 

As the work prooeded, a considerable number 
of private dwdlings, some situated on the line 
of moands, others bnilt against and upon the 
great wall of Pisebkhanu, were discovered and 
excavated. Among these may be especially 
noted three, which, for convenience, may be 
called (1) "The House of Statuettes," (2) "The 



er of crean por- 



fotmd a considerable number of 
txlaia figures of gods and sacrecf animals, 
btsidas many burnt papyri ; in the second, the 
Knaikable uwct of painted and gilded g^ass, 
the marUe t«rm, and other obj^its enumer- 
ated in onr report in a recent number 
of the AOADSUT (July 12); in the last, 
a rid) store of domestic utensils and vases in 

rite, baaalt, alabaster, and bronze; much 
pottery, curiously ornamented, including 



two specimens of beautiful Uue-glaze ware ; a 
slab of bas-relief sculpture in the Assyrian 
style; a valuable portrait-statue twenty- 



burnt papyri, A similar basketful of papyri, 
in, however, a yet worse condition, was found 
in the " House of the Glass Zodiac." In tWa 
mass of documents there is probably not one 
sound enough to be unrolled in the ordinary 
way. Some fell to ashes when touched ; 
others are rotted as well as charred; others, 
again, are wonU'Cateu, and have nested many 
generations of mice. Still, Mr. Petrie hopes 
that some two hundred legible fragments may 
be saved, one hundred of which will average 
about thirty words each. The documents are 
of the moat miscellaneous description, and in a 
variety of handwritings, both Egyptian and 
Qreek. Mr. Petrie has detected one hieratic 

SapyruB with vignettes, and some portions of a 
emotio book in columns. He also reports 
forty or fifty rolls and fragments in undal 
Greek characters, and in tne contemporary 
cursive script of the first to the third centurips 
of our era ; besides letters, memoranda, and 
written scraps of all sorts and sizes. 

Among documents in stone Mr. Petrie has 
found the unpublished half of a well-hnown 
tablet of Tirhakah, the other wrt of which has 
been published by De £oug§. He luts also touod 
an interesting fragment of an inscribed obelisk of 
tho Xlllth Dynasty ; and a curious cruciform 
Graeco-Egyptian chapel, with its contents 
intact, including one large inscribed stela of 
Ptolemy PhilodelphuH, five smaller stelae (two 
being Apis tablets), a royal statuette, and two 
sphinxes. A third similar sphinx was after- 
wards discovered in another part of the some 
mound, together with another stela of Ptolemy 
and Arsinoe ofTerinK lands to the Triad of San. 

Ooin^ beyond the limits of the actual city 
of Tarns, Mr. Petrie has discovered three 
separate extza-mnral cemeteries, the earliest 
dating apparently from the Saitio period, and 
the others belonging to Ptolemaic and Boman 
times. These burial-groundB have been ex- 
amined in many parts, more than one hundred 
and fifty pits having been opened in one of 
the three. Many mummies of late date were 
exhumed, some in basket-coffins, and some 
in mummy-oases much damaged, but richly 
inlaid wim glass mosaics, like the famous 
mumm^-cases of tbe Fayoom. Moat important 
of all 13 the discovery of a royal tomb, long 
since rifled, of which there now remains only 
the limestone pavement of the sepulchral chapel 
and a much mutilated granite sarcophagus 
w;ithout inscription. This sarcophagus ia of 
extraordinary size — namely, 14J feet in length, 
by 7 feet 9J inches in width, and 8 feet in 
height, which dimensions actually exceed 
those of the Apia sarcophagi in the Serapeum 
of Sakkarah. Within a few hundred feet of 
the some spot Mr. Petrie found a fine fragment 
of a black granite sphinx of Xllth or Xlllth 
Dynasty work, on which some Bamesside king 
—apparently Eameses III.— had inscribed hia 
cartouche, now more than half broken away. 
One of these three cemeteries contained a space 
especially assigned as a burial-ground for sacred 
ichneumons, hundreds of which were found in 
large and small] pots a few feet below the sur- 

In specimens of domestic pottery, the mounds 
of Tarns have thus far been surprisingly prolific. 
These date from pre-Ptolemaic, Ptobmaic, and 
Boman times, and are evidently of home 
manufacture. They comprise pots, drinking 
vessels, vases, plates, dishes, and large pans, 
and are of all sizes from tiny cups a quarter of 
an inch in height to large amfSiome standing 
three feet from the ground. Of these, little 
and big, Mr. Petrie has already some thousands, 
all perfect. Small objecta, such as amulets. 



scarabs, nails, weights, keys, moulds, tesserae, 
and the like, have come in at the rate of two 
or three dozen per ditm. Some fine art terra- 
cottas have also been found of the best Greek 
school, and some of Phoenician type ; nor have 
specimens of pure Greek pottery been wanting. 
In sculpture, besides the porttait-statue and 
royal statuette above mentioned, a well -designed 
female head in white marble (second century), 
a small torso of a white marble Venus of the 
best Boman work, and parts of a life-size male 
statue ia hard white limestone, alao of Boman 
work, as well as many less important fragments, 
have been discovered. 

So much for what Mr. Petrie has found at 
Tanis ; but what Mr. Petrie has found by no 
means exhausts the catalogue of what Mr. 
Petrie has done. He has turned, cleaned, 
examined, and for the most part dated every 



ruins of earUer buildings. He has made a 
complete scientific survey of the Great Temple, 
and drawn a third and final plan of it on a 
large scale, besides having copied every in- 
scription and photographed, measured, and 
catalogued every object of interest among the 
ruins. Also, he has made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the country for several miles 
round Ban, having visited many interesting 
localities and mapped out various fields for 
future exploration. Of photographs, often taken 
under conditions of much £fBcnlty, and in a 
tomperature ranging from 90° to 100° P., he 
bos made about one nundred and twenty ; and 
the weekly reports which he has forwarded with 
unfailing regidarity have been in tho highest 
degree lucid, accurate, interesting, ana ex- 
haustive. Amelia B. Edwabds, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A NEW ENOaiTIKO OF LEOHABDO'S "LAST 
BUPPBE." 

Puls:IaIlJnllletl684. 
Permettez moi de rectifier une de vos in- 
formations dons le numSro de JTuUlet 19 de 

rACADEJTT, 

Une soci^t^ de gravure qui fonotioune aveo 
honneur i, Tienne depuis quelquee annees a eu 
I'excellente idfe de proposer k M. Ferdinand 
Gkkillard de graver la"C^ne," ou ce qu'Q en 
Bubaiste dans la oouvent de Bte-Morie-des- 
Orftces & Milan. La somme propos^e Stait 
considerable. Mais M. Qaillud, renonQont 
enoore k des conditions suppUmentaires avant- 
ageuses pour ses intdrfits personnels, orut devoir 
en faire part au gouvemement de son pays. 
M. de Bonohaud, ^lirecteur des Mus&s du 
Louvre, qniluiavait d£jjt commands le " Saint- 
Gteorgea — et non, comme on vous I'a dit, la 
"Joconde" — obtint du Minist^re des Beaux- 
Arts que la commonde de la "C^e" serait 
jointe k celle-ci. La somme allonge est de 
70,000 francs, ]Htyables par annuity de 7,000 
francs. M. Gaillard, dont le caract^ie est 
anssi disint^resstf que le talent est Qsvi, 
r^servera encore k fetat ses etudes pr^para- 
toires. II a A6\k pris des dessins ou des calquea 
de tout ce qa'il a pu se procurer en fac-similes, 
ffravures, ou photographies. n n'est pas 
a£cidri snr les proportions qu'fl donnera k sa 
planche. D presume qn'elle sera une peu plus 
grande que celle de Raphael Morghen, dont 
les incorrections sont manifestes poor quiconqoe 
a vu I'original ou la compare aveo les photo- 
graphies qui en out kt6 pnses. 

M. Gaillard se rendra trSs procboinement en 
An^leterre pour copier avec le soin et I'in- 
tuibon qui le distinguent ce que les Musses ou 
les particuliers posaident d'^tudes faites par 
Leonard en voe de sa grande ceuvre. II ira 
I'an prochain en ABemagne, et il ne se rendza 
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en Italie qnQ lonqne sea id^ but l«a d^tulg de 
tSteB, de membres, de draperies >er«ataoheT&es, 
et an'il a'auia plui qa'Jt se decider eut I'en- 
semDle. II £tabtira bod deosiii d'ensemble en 
face mSme de la fiesqae oheitdiuit Jk j retronveT 
oe que le tempa a Eilt£r£ et oe que lea reetanra- 
tions out d£figiir£, C'eat, en reality, ime sorte 
de travail de reafitution qu'enfcrepiend oet 
artiste Sminoit. II ne veut pas y apporter la 
fiivra de la h&te, et la quality spioiale de bod 
g^e est la reflexion. 

Sa planche d'apria 1« " Saint- Oeo^ea " dn 
LouTTe a d£j& en plnaietirs 6iata. £^e aera 
t^minde proohainement. U, Oaillord ne veut 
pas que la conleor, tr^ intoise dans cette 
oewre n originale, prenne but aon ouiTre use 
▼aleuT qai exofdwait le> intentioiia de Raphael. 
Lft moyenne ne ae pent obtenir que par la 
oomparaiBon dee travaux de borin k ajouter ou 

M. QaiUard a fait don r^oemment an Hna^e 
dn Laxemboars de plDsieurs ritudee & la mine 
de plomb qa'il avait faitea d'apr^ H. Ph. de 
S^gnr avant d« oommencer son portrait k 
lliuilQ. Ph. Bdett. 



N0TE3 ON ABT AND AROEAEOLOOY. 
The project for establishing at Ediaborgli 
a Sootch National Portrait QaUery has advanced 
one stage farther. Last year a donation cf 
£10,000 from an anonjmona benefactor was 
met by a grant from the Treasnry of equal 
amount. The difficulty of aooommodatton 
which then arose has now been removed by 
a farther o£F^ of £20,000 from the aame gentle- 
man, to be spent on the erection of a building 
to honae the National Gallery and also the 
museum of the Society of Antiqaariea. The 
Cbvemment has jnst issued a supplementary 
estimate of £o,000 for the purchase of a aite. 
Is order to meet a want which haa been 



has written a mnnnal on the subject, entitled 
Phetoarapky for Amateurt, whieh will be pub- 
lished in a few days by Hessrs. Cassell & Co. 

Trb extensive and valuable ooUeotion of 
andent coins formed by the late James Whittall, 
of Smyrna, was sold by Uesars. Sothaby during 
nine days ending last Saturday, July 19. The 
number of lota was 1,066, and the total amount 
realiaed waa £3,931 6a. Uony of the coina are 
extremely rare, and some bi« believed to be 
unpubliuied. 

Otm Paria correepondent writes :— 
" Le IS Julllet est mort, & la suite d'tine malodle 
des centres ncrreui, AlphonBe Eirsch, tt^te de 
HeisBonler, qui a'^tait fait remaiqnei aux Salons 
par dee portralta consctencieux. 11 a 6t6 nn dea 

Smleis amateun i Piuis qui bb lolent pitooonpi* 
arts et dee industriee du Japom onoiea. Hirsoh 
lalsse one colleotioD impoitaate et eurtoat de« 
TwifliiT choisles de laques, de c4ramiques, de bois 
stn^ptAs, d'itoiles brodtes, de mitaoz inoruatii, 
d'aquareUes, et de Uvtes impiim£s en coulear." 



THE 8TAQE. 

" TWELHR XIAHI " A.T XHB LTCKOV. 

Thi most appropriate and best-deserved praise 
-which oan be bestowed on Mr. Irviag's pre- 
panttiou of " Twelfth Ifight " is to say tlwt 
it has done mnoh to restore the long wauixg 
stage popularity of thia delightfal plaj. 
" Twelftb Ifight " is seldom presented. Only 
twice, we think, within the memory of the 
younger, as distinguished from the youngest, 
generation of playgoers has it been performed 
in. Iioadon in a wajr to compel attention. 
Seventeen years ago it was played for a few 
ToeJu ia order tiia( Uiv E*ta Ttrrj might 



be seen as Yit^a ; and, later, it waa pla^^ at 
the Haynutrket daring the populantj gf 
Hiss Keilson. There have thiu within oar 
own time been two good Violas, but the 
memory of the performances we have men- 
tioned hangs on the Yiolaa alone. No'^ it 
will certainly be the distinction of the present 
performance at the Lyceum that it is excel- 
lent in many particulars. The oast is not 
perfect, but it is really strong — that is, it is an 
effective cast, and one that is more efficient 
on the stage than it appears in tlie play-bills. 
Indeed, we find little fault with it If Hiss 
Hose Leclerq ia no longer in that first youth 
which OHvia is generally snpposed to demand 
in her exponent, we admit that it ia open to 
serions qaestiou whether Olivia was saoh a 
girl after all. And Uiss Leolerq has a cer- 
tain gentle dignity which befits tiie part well. 
If Mr, David Fisher is not precisely " Shak- 
spertan " — whatever it may mean to be 
" Shaksperian " — his vulgarity as Tobj 
Belch is at least beyond gainsay; hu 
commonness in the character wo hold to be 
excessive — hia tipsineas to be eminently 
natural. And if Mr. Tenisa, as the Buke 
Otsino, presents the aspect of a very otdinary 
good-looking yonng man, we do not knov 
tiiat this is a mistake in art or a misfortDne 
in nature, since, before now, the love of a 
young woman as exceptional as Viola has 
been bestowed with abundance upon the very 
ordinary good-looking yoong man. ^ay, he 
haa often been favoured when hie betters 
have been neglected ; Mr. Teiriss, therefore, 
is a sufficient Oraino. 

The minor members of the company are 
intelligent, and have been, as is usual at the 
Lyceum, excellently drilled ; but that which 
is really well done — done with something like 
perfection— is the performance of four obar- 
acters: Malvolio, 1^ Mr. Irving; Viola, by 
Miss Ellen Terry ; Sir Andrew Agneoheek, 
by Mr. Francia Wyatt; Maria, by Miss 
Louisa Payne. And first of the Halvolio, 
for of the Agnecheek it is enough to say that 
he is entertainingly feeble, and of the Maria 
that she is refreshingly vivamous. The com- 
monest stage fault in the expression of Shak- 
sperian humour is to permit that expreeaioD 
to tall into excess. It is easy to make Mal- 
volio in a rough way effective, if he is per- 
mitted the taking ex^vaganco of barlesqne ; 
but it is the merit of Ur. Irving's Malvolio 
tliat he is conceived with moderation and 
roaaonablenesa ; the judgment that dictates 
the general plan Is as sound as is the 
art which Pushes evwy particular detaiL 
Malvolio's protestotioD — his protestation in 
his extremity — " As I am a gentleman " 
— is remembered by the actor £rom be- 
ginning to end. Dressed like a Moroni, but 
with a head like a Vandyke, or better, like 
a Velasquez, the new Malvolio has the gn.y^ 
of courtly life and courtly responsihility. AVe 
may be sore he was not always foohsh, though 
prosperity, which includes tita indnlgenoe of 
hia mistresH, has l<mg made him vain. The 
humour of the part is preserved, while it is 
not exaggerated. We laugh at him. The 
humanity of the part is retained, and even a 
little emphasised ; for when he is in sorry 
case, in tlie dark room, and fettered, and ac- 
counted mad, we fed vith him. And this 
oonoeption of a oharaotar not removed from 
■ympathy, though ftunTpng t» lasghtff, It 



oanied oat with oaftipleteMn. The gudu 
scene is, of conrse, the seem of lichMt 
comedy, and for variety of ezpressiM noHuag 
can surpass that part tn it in which HrItoUo 
reads the letter, and hlla a prey t« the plot 
And all this is extremely subtle; and Mr. 
Irving, by a hundred facial movements, ud 
by many infiections of the voice, aukes pUia 
that M^volio ia so much in love with himHU 
that it can hardly be a mattw for suuu 
surprise with him when he diaooven that hit 
affection for himself is shand ev«n bytlit 
fairest and the most exalted.- He b, in tntli, 
more gratified than astonished. He accepta 
the situation with alacrity, and, being u 
astute as he is ready, forthwith prepana to 
' ' wash himself of grosa aoquaintance ; " 
in otiier words, to out his old frieada 
But we do not go into detail, far in 
Mr. Irving's portrait t^ tne litue stnkw 
are laid with the preeision of a Udt- 
Bonier, and to praise one must be t« praise slL 
Malvt^o is ali^e exoellent when, wiui labcnr. 
ing importance, ha is reproaching the liobnu 
crew of the servants' hall, and when he it 
enchanted with his own smiile, and no donbt 
C<ai8idnB his miatresa a woman of nnutsil 
jndgment to have been enchanted with it too, 
and when, dejected and undone, yet still fall 
of resource for the first occasion that piesents 
itself, he sits in the dork room mocked at b; 
those who are without. The Malvolio it but 
a cabinet picture, but, as tliat, it is faultlMS. 
It is in B sense as satirfaobwy to see Sony 
Irving in Iblvolio as to aoe Ellen Tany ia 
Viola, but thers is this difference — that it it, 
after all, but a small part of Mr. Irring*! 
range and edacity that Malvolio can make 
evident, while the Vida of Miss Tsny em- 
braces nearly all of the beet eSects that are &t 
the command of the actress. It has gentle 
hnmonr, tendemees not too profound, and u 
unlimited graoa. An atmo9{diere of romtnoa 
—the atmosphere of aome renote world of 
the imagination, in which men have things u 
they will — Burronnda the stage personahty rf 
Miss Terry. It is apt to forbid her oonttct 
with things as they are and with the resKty 
wo know. It shields her — ao to put it— bom 
the roughest experienoee of passioB and aiii- 
fortune, and the ohanoten she aiSDmes must 
for ever take our world lightly beoaose, nbtm 
she assumes them, they are hardly of our 
worid at alL They can share but her oim 
intangible and indefinable charm. Now, ol 
the Shak^terian heroines, sofne accord with 
this personality completely, and some accoid 
with it by no means. It affords room for Uie 
display of a consummate grace, and it forbidi 
fire. It is as consistent with Vu^ as it ii 
impossible for JuHet. Viola ia exquisitelj 
fanciful and abstract — Juliet is concrete, pas- 
sionate, direct. And on the English stage 
to-day we have got our Viola and not our 
/uliet. ■" " 



MU8I0. 

Miaa Auu MvsKA.T'a rMdiag in aod «f w 
United Biohaid Wagner Soeie^ took plaos m 
July 21 at the Eail of Xhraairt'B, 26 Bratn 
Street. She gave a sdeotaon from Shokapers 
and WBgner— " Borneo and Jidiet," " As "o" 
Dike It.^' " Tristan mid laold*," and " Giitta; 
diimmerung." The antertainiDeat was vanaa 
with pianoforte sdeotiOBS bom Wagner'i " Tn»; 
- dMinbehB»aaD.tina"?w^W 
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LITERATURE. 

raar. zales ajtd (xihsb vboxxs oir shasspekx. 
Pior. "Bales haa done well to collect his 
NtUt and Enat/t m 8hake*peare (Bell). He 
bas always BOmetliing to tell which is worth 
huriug, and he imparts his thought oi his 
biawledge in a bnght, attractive manner. 
"From Stratford to London" describes tiie 
loate which Bhokspere often traversed in hie 
joumeymgs to and fro between the scene of 
tus laMura and the home where his wife and 
duldnn lived. In the article " It,Qand about 
3tnitford-on-AToninl60o" Prof . Hales shows 
how intimately Shakspere'e native town and 
it( nei^bonrhood wore connected with the 
Oimpowdei Flot, and notices the supposed 
alluBona to that event in Shakapere's plays, 
on which, however, the critic lays no great 
stress. The article "Chaucer and Shajteapeaie" 
ii a careful comparative study of the two 
poets ; and, before ending, Frof. Hales shows 
reaaon for the opinion that Shakspere was 
i diUgent reader of his great pri^ecessor. 
" Shakc^ieare's Greek Names" comments 
iqwn the names " Apemantus " (dinj/utvro;, 
"onhart") in contrast (says Prof. Hales) 
vitk Timon, who has been maddened to 
miaaathropy by the haseneaa and wrongs of 
titworld; "Sycorax" {in^, "sow;" Kopai, 
"raven"), a witch gross and malignant as 
the beast and bird wlio furnish evil apeUa 
Wsuch hags as she; "Besdemona" (^ tva- 
imiuai, "the ill-stoired one"); and "Auto- 
lycra," the famous thief of the Odyuey, 
whoBfl name signifies "All-wolf," or "Very 
Tolt," and who, in Shakapere's play, is a 
neny wolf ia sheep's clothing. Some of 
these conjectures are certainly open to ques- 
tian. Uasy short articles and notes on Bhak- 
^lerian words fallow; and the volnme ends 
with Prof. Hales'a well-known article on 
"Bng Lear," which appeared in the fbrt- 
^fitly Bfvinp, and a paper on "The Porter 
in 'Macbeth,'" read before the New Shak- 
spere Society, in which Prof, Hales defends 
the passage as of Shakspere'a authorahip, and 
not ui mterpolation. It will be seen that 
the little volume ia full of interesting matter. 
We have delayed to notice the American 
"ligarine devoted to Shakspere study, 
Shkt*peariarM (Triibner), until a aheaf of 
monthly numbers — eight ia all — hoa given us 
1 fair sample of the quality of the pain. It 
untains much that ia excellent, as must 
MeJs be in a magazine counting among its 
wntributors such Shaksperian scholars as 
■«. Cowden Ckrke, Mr. Eolfe, Mr. Hudson, 
Mr. Joseph Crosby, Prof. W. T. Thorn, Mr. 
•'**J', Br. Brinsley Nicholson, and other 
well-known writers. Especially noteworthy 
u a series of articles by Mr. J. Parker Norris 
« ''Portraits of Shakespeare," a subject 
*nich Mr, Norris has made a specialty of 



study. Although Shakspere may be said to 
be a subject rather than on author, a subject 
admitting of endless research, a magazine 
exclusively devoted to Shakspere can hardly 
find firstl-rate contributors and first-iate 
articles every month, world without end. 
Shaka^eariana would gain much if its editors, 
by adding a sub-title, were to enlarge its 
Boope to something like that oE the a]A 
Retrotpeetive Rtview, leaving Shakspere still 
the dominant presence, but admitting articles 
of interest on all our elder writers, especially 
Elizabethan writers. Something of the kind, 
indeed, ia already aimed at, for we read with 
interest that arrangementa have been made 
with Mr. Fleay for the production of a series 
of articles on all the dramatic contempororiea 
of Shakspere, of which the first instalment, 
entitled " Ben Jonson : Annals of his Career," 
appears in the June number of the magazine. 
We give Shahetpeariana a hearty welcome, 
and wish it long life. 

Mr. Wynian, although himself no mis- 
believer, has thought it worth while to com- 
pile a Biiliography of the Baeon-Shahpere 
Controversy (Sampson Low). It comprises no 
fewer than 255 titles, and supplies materials 
for aome interesting atatistics with respect to 
the Bacon- Shakspere epidemic. The bacillua, 
or microbe, a minute maggot which attacks the 
bfoin, seems to have been originally imported 
into New York by a certain Col. Joseph C. 
Hart in the year 1848. It appears tbat no 
country is absolutely free from the invasion 
of the disease, and that it attacks both sexes, 
and persons of every age, from infancy to 
second childhood. Put the nidus for the 
development of the germ has been supplied 
to an exceptional extent hy American brains. 
Of Mr. Wyman'e entries 161 are America^., 
as against sixty-nine English, four Scotch, 
and one Irish. No cure for the Bacon malady 
has been found so appropriate as fumigation 
— smoking the victim in the same sense in 
which Goldsmith tells us that Squire Thorn- 
hill smoked Moses in the argument on tithes, 
in which it was proved that "the concate- 
nation of self-existences, proceeding in a 
reciprocal duplicate ratio, naturally produces 
a problematical dialogism.". Patients object 
to such a cathartic dose as Mr. fumivall has 
prepared for them. "I doubt," he says, 
"whether any such idiotio suf^stion as this 
authorship of Shakspere's work by Bacon haa 
ever been made b^ore or will ever be made 
again. . . . The tomfoolery of it is Infinite." 
Yet if this could but be swallowed, as Mr, Skill 
direotainBunyan's allegory, " tasting, in half 
a quarter of a pint of the Teara of Repentance, 
with a proportionable quantity of salt, ".it 
might work as kindly on the suSerer as Mr. 
Skill's pill did on Matthew. We are glad to 
leam from Mr. Wyman that Mr. O'Connor — 
author of the pamphlet in defence of Whit- 
man, "The Good Gray Poet "—has finaUy 
obeyed Hawthorne's injunction to him "to 
place Miss Delia Bacon in her due position 
before the public and posterity," and has 
prepared an article on tho aiibjoct, which will 
soon he published. 

Another Shaksperian catalogue, but printed 
for private ciroala);ion only, is Mr. Hatliwell- 
Phillipps's ," A Hand-List of .the, Drawings 
and Engravings illustrative of The Life of 
Shakespeare preserved at Hollingbury Copse, 
near Brighton, that quaint Wigwam on the 



Sussex Downs which has the honour of 
sheltering more raritiea connected with the 
personal and literary history of the great 
Dramatist than are elsewhere to be found 
south of the Mctropolia." The drawings and 
engravings catalogued number ^ver a thou- 
sand. "The gem of my collection," writes 
Mr. HaUiwell-PhiUippB, 

"is theengraving of Shakespeare by Droeahout, 
1623, in its original proof state before it was 
altered by an mferior hand into the vitiated 
form in which it has been so long familiar to 
the public. This is the earliest engraved por- 
trait of the great dramatist, and diSer* so 
materially from the later impressions that it 
gives a new and more pleasing idea of his 
features." 

Is it too much to hope that the fortunate 
possessor will have the portrait autotyped for 
sale, or at least for distribution among his 
friends ? If not, let him encircle his wigwam 
with a stockade, well loop-holed, against the 
onset of desperate Shaksperians, headed by an 
Irish Moonlighter. 

I must leave ^ Nino Study of Shaketpeart : 
an Inquiry into the Connection of the Plays 
and Poems, with the Origins ' of the Clasmcal 
Drama and with the Platonic Philosophy 
Through the Mysteries (Triibner), to such 
readers as can judge it with an open mind. 
So much study, so much thought, so ninch 
ingenuity, so much zeal, and yet — thus it 
inevitably strikes me — so much misdirected 
labour 1 I am well content with the surface 
ot Shakspere's art, and choose tliat others 
should penetrate to its "esoteric meaning." 
"Now this," says the writer of this robust 
volume, 

" is exactly what we suggest Hermione to typify 
through Shakspere's art, the nniverse of that 
art, from its passive, female, side of external, 
phenomenal or material nature, divorced from 
its spiritual unity (through time), vii., Leontes, 
EadmoB, Thought, tho Sun." 

I can only oonfess, in Biehin) Butler'e words, 
that I "have no faculty tor this kind of 
speculation." Let those who are on more 
familiar terms than myself with the Logos, 
the Divine Idea, the Orphik Demiui^, the 
torchbearer Phanea, the Eosmogonio Eros 
Protogonos, and other elevated personages, 
take what ^ft they can from this Sew Study 
of Shaketpeare- To me it seems that b^ the 
writer's methods, to use words ot Bishop 
Butler again, "anything may be made of 
anything." Mr. ^ler and Mr. Harrison, 
who have interested us so much ot late by 
their argumenta and discoveries tending to 
prove that Shakapere's Sonnets are oohnected 
with historical persons — Lord Pembroke and 
Mrs. Fitton — will leam with regret that 
"the matchless folly of those who wonld 
identify Shakspere's mend with a real person 
must be apparent to all who consiiler"— 
certain things hard to be understood, bnt 
which somehow demonstrate that the friend 
ot tho sonnet is " Shakespeare himself, from 
the subjective or Logos point of view of 
creative love." "And did he not talk," 
asked honest neighbour Flomborough, ' ' a long 
string about Greek, and cosmogony and the 
world?" "To this," says the vicar, "I 
replied with a groan." I cannot oritioise thia 
volume, and only venture to utter, instead ot 
criticism, a modest and strictly private groan, 
.ffbfiw <j» ShaJuper^i r«nifieation, by 
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George H.Brown (Boston, TJ.S. : Ginn, Heath, 
& Co.), deserves to be pointed ontto atudepte 
ol this Bubiect as an excellent introduction 
to the Htndy of Shakspere's Terse. It is an 
orderly mmmair of facta, conciee, well- 
arranged, and offering in a few pages the 
resnltB of muoh research. 

Dit Ettgliiekm Comoediantm zur Z>it 
ShaifpMrti w Oeiterrneh, by Johannes 
Mrasaner (Wien : Carl Konegen), is a valuable 
and scholarly contribution to the history of 
the early retationa between tho English and 
the Gefmau stage. In the volume will be 
found the text of the comedy " Doss Wohl 
Gesproehene TJhrtheil Eynea Weiblichen 
Studenten oder Der Jnd Ton Vencdigj" which 
probobly belongs in this form to the second 
half of the Eeventeenth century. It unites 
something of Shakspere's " MerchiLat of 
Venioe " with something of Marlowe's "Jew 
of Malta." lie farcical element entrusted 
to KckelMring becomes an important part of 
the play. 

ShaketpMTt : TJntsrsuchungen und Stndion, 
von Dr. Carl C. Hense (Halle-a-S. : "Waisen- 
bans), reprints a Dumber of excellent 
articles from the Shakeipe<trt Jakrhiek and 
various BeviewP. They include an elab- 
orate study of " Lyly and Shakspere, and 
tho Treatment of tho Antique," and care- 
fully written papers on " Midsummer Eight's 
Dream," "German Poets in their relition 
to Shaltspere," "Shakspere's Feeling for 
Ifatnre," " Tho BeiHvsentatiou of Mental 
Disease in Shakspere's Dramas." Two 
previously unpublished papers deal with 
" Shakspero and Philosophy (Pythagoras) " 
and " Conscience and Fate in Shakspere's 
Dramas." 

The Shake»p»ar» Jahrbueh (Weimar : 
Huschke) for 1864, among several articles of 
merit, contains none more valuable than a 
long study by Hermann Isaac, a careful 
student of the Sonnets, entitled " Die Sonnett- 
Periode in Shakespeare's Leben." Nowhere else 
has the argument from parallelisms in thought 
and expression between the Sonnets and the 
plays and narrative poems been so carefully 
and so judiciously worked out. He distin- 
guishes between an earlier and a later sonnet 
period in Shakspere's life, and makes a strong 
case in favour of an early date for many of 
the sonnets. I cannot accept his identification 
of Shakspere's friend with the Earl of Essex, 
and of the rival poets with Spenser and 
Marlowe. The special value of the paper, 
however, does not lie here, but in the admir- 
able care with which the author has studied 
the Sonnets in connexion with the plays and 
"Venus and Adonis" and "Lucrece." The 
article is one which no stndent of the Sonnets 
ought to overlook. 

I havo space only to mention Prof. Hohler'f 
Shakespeare vor dim Forum der Juritprudenj 
(Wiirzbnrg : Universitats-Bnchhandlung), t 
laborious treatise which has little in common 
with Lord Campbell's Zfgal AequiremenU of 
Shaitpeare or Bnshton's 8hake»peare a Lawyer, 
aiming rather at " eine pragmatisch-phitoso- 
phiache, evolutionistisohe, also univeraalhis- 
torische " treatment of the subject. In three 
hundred learned pages Prof. Eohlor seeks to 
prove, not that Shakspere was an attorney's 
clerk, but that he is the greatest of all poets 
when viewed from the standpoint of the 
philosophy of law. Eswaxd Dowskf. 



Sanley and the Soum of Leohmere. By the 
late Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley. (Pickering.) 
The posthumous work of so distinguished a 
genealogist as the late Mr. Evelyn Shirley 
will be read with interest by antiijuaries for 
the author's sake, apart from all conwdera- 
tions of literary merit. Criticism is disarmed 
when we are told about a book that it never 
received the last finishing touch from the 
author's hand ; but anyone who has formed 
his notions of what a family History should 
be from that noble quarto volumo which 
recounts the honours and glories of the 
ShirleyB, and who expecte to find The Smut 
ofZechmere abookof equal merit and research, 
can scarcely fail to bo disappointed. 

This little book of seventy-two pages mainly 
consists of extracto from a MS. collection of 
family memoranda, compiled by Sir Nicholas 
Leehmere, who was one of Cromwell's law 
officers, and died a Baron of the Exchequer 
in the reign of William and Mary. The 
Lechmeres have been reckoned from time 
immemorial among tho minor gentry of 
Worcestershire ; and it appears from the 
Subsidy Rolls Uiat there were persona of 
this name living at Hanley in the reign 
of Edward I. The proved pedigree begins 
from the reign of Henry VIII., hut Mr. 
Shirley's readers are left to pick it out 
(or themselves, as they beat can, from the 
judge's notes. It seems, however, that the 
family were Catholics and obscure until the 
judge's father married the sister of the famous 
Sir Thomas Overbury, who was poisoned in 
the Tower. This mateh evidently improved 
his social position, for, although he was thirty- 
three years of age, it was not until four 
months after his marriage that he was admitted 
a stndent of the Middle Temple. The jndge 
was bom in September 1613, "the same year, 
and very near tiie same day, that his undo 
was murdered," and succeeded to the family 
estate at Hanley on his father's death in IG50. 
He was then a member of the Long Parlia- 
ment, for he had taken a decided part against 
the King in the Civil War, and was returned 
for Bewdley in July 1648, in the jilace of the 
loyal Sir Henry Herbert. His politics exposed 
him to attack by the King's troops when 
Worcestershire became the scene of war ; and, 
to his great alarm, Major-Gen. Massey, with 
150 Scottish horse, took up his quarters in 
bis house at Hanley for several days before 
the battle of Worcester. "Hee treated my 
people civilly," the Diary says, "bntthreatned 
extupation to mee and my posterity bycause 
I was ioyn'd to the army of y^ pliam'." It 
shows the confasion of relations in those 
troubled times that this same major-general 
was godfather to Lechmere's eldest son " 
years previously. 

Leohmere was one of the members for 
Woreestershire in every Parliament during 
the Commonwealth, and was employed both 
by Oliver and Bichord Cromwell as Attorney 
ot the Duchy of Lancaster. He lost this 
place at the Besteration, but he lost nothing 
else, (or on the dissolution of the Long Par- 
liament ho crossed over to Holland in antici- 
pation of the King's return, and obtained a 
full pardon under tho Great Seal at Breda on 
April 4, 1660. Tho Diary records that " the 
chief instrument in procuring it was the Lord 
Viscount Mordaunt, by the mediation of my 
most sincere friend Sir Thomas Beverley, Et." 



What consideration was paid on this occarion , 
is not mentioned, but it is notorious that the I 
courtiers drove a roaring trade in pardmis. I 
Lechracre had a lucrative practice at the Bar, 
and the professional earnings of his long life 
enabled him to odd so considerably to hi; 
patrimony that by his will he chat^es 
his eldest son to remember that tho greatest 
part of the estate left to him was gained 
by his father's industry. His political ant^ 
cedente, which excluded him from the beach 
of judges so long as the Stuarts ir«re 
on the throne, recommended him to farout 
at Court after the Bevolution; and in 
May 1689 he was sworn a Baron of 
the Exchequer, and was kn^hted by 
William III. He was then seventy-sii 
years old, and in those days judges msile the 
circuit on horseback, but he kept hia seat on 
the bench eleven years, when his infimritiea 
obliged him to retire. He survived his 
retirement eleven months, and was buried at 
Hanley on May 3, 1701, "at midnight and 
without a coffin," according to his own direc- 
tion. 

His descendant in the fourth generotion 
was created a baronet by the Prince Regent 
in 18I«, and was grandfather of the present 
baronet and of Mr. Shirley's wife, ^ut the 
most distinguished of the judge's deaccndants 
was his grandson, Nicholas Leehmere, who 
was in 1717 Solicitor- General and CbanccUor 
ot the Duchy of Lancaster, and was create^, 
in 1 72 1 , Baron Leehmere of Evesham. He ii 
rememtiered in history for the conapicuons 
part which he took in the trial of Dr. 
Sacheverell and in the impeachment of Lnd 
Derwentwater, though the most remarbhle 
fact abont him recorded by Mr. Shirley i» his 
recovery from the small-pox through the 
remedies administered by Dr. Morton, the 
historian of Northamptonshire. He prescnbed 
a "compound powder of crabs' claws and 
eyes," to be taken altematoly with "the 
aahea or powder of toads ; " but ot nineteen 
a strong constitution will defy both the disease 
and the doctor. Lord Lechmere's politics 
were as unpalatable as hia grandfather's to 
Mr. Shirley, who would probably hare 
written a fuller and better account of the 
family if he had felt more sympathy with 
the only two members of it who achieved 
distinction. 

The fandly mansion is never forgotten in 
Mr. Shirley's books, and several pages are 
devoted to Severn End, which was built bv 
the judge's grandfather. The old house was 
unsuited to modem tasto and requirements, 
and the first baronet had a pleasaatCT and 
more picturesque eeat at Tho Bhyd, in the 
same parish. Severn End, therefore, was Bold 
in 1830, and it is characteristic that the 
purchaser is described as " a Mr. Paget," in 
covert reproach for his presumption. It was, 
however, repurchased m 1854 by the second 
baronet, and his successor has made it a labour 
of love to restore the home of his ancestors. 
This book was originally intended for the use 
of the visitors at Severn End, which, perhaps, 
partly explains why it does not satisfy critic*- 
EpitoifD Chester W.itees. ^ 
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Jiili^iom Thought and Lift in India. 

Itonier ■W^illiams. (Joha Murray.) 
Th6 onJj fair way to judge a book of this 
Kit is to ask, not il it be all that ive might 
wish, bat it it be nil that it professca to be. 
The present volume is the first part of a work 
'' intended to meet the wants of those educated 
Englishmen who may be desirous of gaining 
IL inught into the mental, moral, aod religious 
KoditioD of the inhabitants " of British India. 
¥ben completed, it will present outlines of 
(KIT important phase ol religious thought 
ud life — Hindu, Muslim, Christian, or any 
Dlher cteed that is of the nature of a system 
permaneatly established on Indian soil. The 
subject of the relume now before ns is — as was 
utnra]— the religion of the vast majority of 
the population. This is treated in three 
ma historical aspects which the author calls 
"Vedism, Brahmanism, and Hinduism." 
The three words are defined. Prof. Wil- 
liiDs explains that by the first ho means 
Ibc Sature -worship of the Aryan race, who 
It »mo unfixed period (wluch he places 
stout tho fifteenth century before Christ) 
came over the passes of the Hindu- 
UA and settled in the Punjab. The 
.tMiid he uses for the system, rather philo- 
■jphic than religious, which expanded this 
detnental cult into a system of Pantheism. 
The third term ho applies to the system finally 
mjcndcred when the Hindus, moving to the 
£i5t lad South, amalgamated with the indi- 
pnous idolaters, and popularised their own 
^>ics of thought by grafting them on the 
Eitive habita and beliefs. There may be 
sttolars, and what the author calls "profound 
ifrieBtalists," to whom this treatment will fail 
ingiie satisfaction. There may he persons who 
ilkinaad more of historical science, or more of 
imeralisatioa ; as there may be men of the 
'practical" sort who are apt to riew Asia 
ss a hot-bed of human degeneracy, and only 
rfjuire some viaticum sufficient to enable 
lliim to get through their daily drudgery as 
tti'igrmen, officers in the services, managers of 
relations, and tho like. But those numer- 
ous and deserring persons who are loosely 
Bonped under the classifloatiou of "the 
p^neral reader" will not bo likely to find 
iiiill with the scope ol the hook or with the 
iMnner of its execution. Prof. Williams has 
'iooeforthe religions of the Hindus what he 
^cdertook to do, and has brought to the 
'*!: very sufficient qualifications. For he 
"iiilcstivo things that are not often found 
^sgrtliw. He is a student of Oriental litera- 
tife ripened by a training of over forty 
r«n, while he has corrected the defects of a 
I'Wly literary training by three well- 
wiploycd journeys through almost all parts 
"1 the psmnsula. As British India contains 
"eulj one hundred and eighty-eight millions 
»i ffindiiB, some idea may be formed of the 
^*^tyde and importance of this enterprise. 
The great defect of tho book appears to be 
jait— m epite of the verification that has 
wen made on the spot— there is no sufficient 
"tempt to trace the effect of thought and 
'^?''Jl. "(**"> •i'e "><1 conduct. What the 
'wj Hindus were has been shown by such 
«nUn as Zimmer {AUindUcka Ltbm), and 
^ more recenUy by Prof. Max MiiUer (In- 
^''^Vhatmiit ttaeh ut ?). What they had 
"Wiffle after nine centuries of Muslim ad- 
""""tntioii we may gueoa from auoh terti- 



monies as that of Arthur Wellcsloy in his 
Suppitmmtary Deepatehe» (1797-1805), where 
they are thus sternly characterised by the 
future Iron Duke ; — " They are the most 
deceitful, mischievous race of people that I 
have ever seen or heard of. I have not yet 
met with a Hindu who had one good quality." 
What the general reader would like to know, 
from an author who combined a knowledge of 
the past with an experience of the present, 
would be this. Now that intolerance has 
ceased and anarchy has been annulled, now 
that Hindu education is encouraged and 
Hindu law administered by well-intentioned 
and impartial aliens, what is the tendency 
and result of Hinduism ? What is it doingfor 
the civic life of its foUowera, and what is it 
likely to become in the immediate future ? 
Out of twenty chapters there are only three 
that can be, even nominally, taken as bearing 
on the answers to these questions, vital as 
they are. The subjects of these ch 
the concluding portion of tho present volume 
-are " Caste in relation to Trades and Indus- 
tries," "Modem Hindu Theism — Riimmohun 
Roy," " Modem Hindu Theism— Rammohun 
Boy's Successors." And tho treatment 
these chapters partakes too much of the purely 
historical and literary character of the rest of 
the work to make them anything like satis- 
factory from the point of view that has been 
here indicated. Theism, so far, has not been 
a great success in any modem country, 

The words of Sir Henry Maine, in his 
address as Vice-Chancellor to the University 
of Calcutta in March 1865, ore the best 
attempt that has yet been made to give a 
practical tum to the subject. And they 
deserve to be written in letters of gold over 
the door of every college ia India. A few 
sentences may here be quoted. "Here, in 
India," said Sir Henry, 

"the conditions of truth ara plain enough. In 
the fight which the educated Hindu, which the 
Christian missionary, wage against error such 
success as has been gamed, auch as will be j^ained, 
evidently depends on physical knowledge. Un- 
checked by external truth, the mind of man has 
a fatal facility for ensnarinG, entrappiuR, and 
entangling itself. But happily, happily for the 
human race, some fragmeut of physical specula- 
tion has been built into every false system. Here 
is the weak point. Ita inevitable destruction 
leaves a breach in the whole fabric, and through 
that breach the arinies of truth march in." 
The fulfilment of these aspirations will ho 
gain to the cause of religion in India. Wor- 
ship end reverence are eternal needs of man, 
which objective knowledge can neither satisfy 
nor destroy. The thoughts of the brain and 
the emotions of tho blood may act on each 
other with rhythmic force, but the end of all 
polarity is equilibrium. The poetry of nature 
will ultimately, but surely, crystallise intd 
practical religion. H. G. Keene. 



Folt-hre of Modern Oretce : the Tales of tho 
People. Edited by E. M. Geldart. (Son- 
uenschein.) 
Tnn popular talcs of modem Greece had tho 
good fortune of being introduced to the 
reading public of Western Europe under 
favourable auspices, and at a time when tiieBe 
colloctiona of stories had not become so 
oommon as they are at tho present day. It 
iras just twenty years ago that Dr. S. CI. 



von Hahn published his two volumes of 
Griaehigeht vnd Albanmtehe M&reh»n, which 
he had himself collected, or caused to be col- 
lected, during his residenco in the country. 
For the task of translating and editing them 
he was admirably fitted, owing to his famili- 
arity with the inhabitants of European Turkey 
and their languages, and to the study and 
thought which he had devoted to the subject 
of mythology. His book was enriched with 
copious notes containing variants of these 
tales and comparisons with those of other 
countries, and an elaborate Preface discussing 
the nature and origin of popular stories 
generally. In 1877 this was followed by 
another valuable collection, the result of a 
prolonged residence in the Ionian Islands — 
Bemhord Schmidt's Grieckiteht MSreh^n, 
Sagm und Volktliader. In 1879, ten years 
after von Hahn's death, a number of his 
stories, including some which had not pre- 
viously appeared, were published in the 
original Greek at Copenhagen by Jean Pio, 
with the title NfofXXijvoto 'Hapati.vSia. To 
these must be added other collections which 
have been made by the Greeks themselves, 
and have been printed, either as separate 
volumes or as contributions to the literary 
periodicals of Athens. A selection from these, 
together with a few original ones, was trans- 
lated into French by M. Emile Legrand, and 
published in 1881 as a Reeueil d» Contei 
populaires greet. And, finally, in the present 
volume Mr. Geldart has presented us with 
twenty-nine specimens in an English dress — 
a work for which, from his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Modem-Greek language, he is 
excellently qualified. With three exceptions, 
these are all taken from Pio's originals of von 
Hahn's stories, and are translated direct from 
the Greek. 

Though fairy stories are always delightful 
in themselves, yet, as Mr. Geldart remarks in 
his Preface, " the main interest for the student 
attaching to these tales centres around the 
problem of the migration of mjths." But 
we think he has acted wisely in abstaining 
from discussing this question himself, because 
the scientific aspect of stories may fairly bo 
left to those who are learned in folk-lore, and 
the correspondences between the tales that 
are found here and those that occur in other 
collections will naturally suggest themselves 
in the course o( reading to persons famUiar 
with tho subject. These, indeed, are very 
lumerous. To take one instance : the story 
if "The Goat-girl," which is No. 17 ia 
this volume, turns upon the birth of an off- 
spring other than human in answer to the 
prayer of a childless woman. In this ease it 
is a kid, which grows up to be a she-goat, 
but is in reality an enchanted girl of great 
beauty.' The sex, it may be remarked, is 
unusual, for in tho great majority of such 
tales the concealed person is a handMmo 
youth. On one occasion, when the goat- 
girl is sitting in a retired spot in the country, 
and has taken oS her hide to clean it, a prince 
who is hunting passes by, and is so captivated 
by her beauty ttiat he determines to marry 
her. The denoiument occurs when a feast is 
given in the palace, and the goat having put 
off her hide and gone to the feast, the I'rinca 
seizes the exuviae and flings them into tho 
oven. When the smell of the singeing skin 
ree.ehos her nostrils, she returns, and is with 
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dilBcnlty restrained from burning: herself 
also; but after the bide is consumed she 
pemumeDtlf retains her human shape. In 
Ton Hahn's original collection there are three 
other stories which are founded on the same 
motive ; in one of these (Xo. 57) the child is 
a jackdaw, in the two others (Nob. 31 and 
100; the latter an Albanian story) it is a 
snake. The snake, which is the commonest 
disguise, appears also in the Neapolitan 
tale in £asile's I'eniameroM (No. 15), 
though there, by what is evidently a 
later adaptation, the snake ia not bom of the 
woman, but only adopted by her ; in the 
Indian tale in the PanUokatantra, called 
" The Brahmin's Enchanted Son ; " in the 
Sicilian tale, " The Story of Prince Scursuni" 
in Qonzenbach's SieilianxMhe Marchsn (No. 
43) ; and in the corresponding Servian tale 
(Wuk, No. 10). But in the Wallachian sto^ 
of "Trandafiru" (Schott, No. 23) the off- 
spring that is bom is a gourd ; in one of the 
German stories (Grimm, No. 144) it is an 
ass's foal; in another (tiirf , No. 108) a hedge- 
hog. In almost all of these the burning of 
the skin is introduced, and the person whom 
it concealed is conscious at the time of its 
being burnt. We may remark, in paBsing, 
that, on the difficult question of the origin of 
these stories, the opinion of students has gravi- 
tated of late years towards an intermediate 
view between that of Grimm and von Hahn 
on the one side, who claimed them as an 
inheritance from the common Indo-European 
family, and that of Benfcy on the other, who 
affirmed that they almost all migrated from 
India since the Christian era ; both these 
sources, and both the earlier and the later 
period, arc now thought to have contributed 
towards the formation of the existing stock. 

Those persona, also, who are interested in 
my thology and cnrious customs will meet with 
many points which illustrate their subjects as 
they read Sfr. Geldart'a stories, such a ' 
No. 4, the young mother exposed, like Jla 
in a chest, on the water; in No. 18, the 
counterpart of the classical hamadryad ; and 
in No. 16, the trial of strength, aa a sort 
ofwager, by "chopping the block," which 
existed, until twenty years ago, as an annual 
ceremony in University College, Oxford. 

Thus Mr. Geldart's elegant little volume 

would be an agreeable present either for a 

child or for a mythologist ; and other persons, 

who arc neither of thcFo, will find it worth 

reading, remembering Schiller's estimate of 

this kind of literature, which he puts into the 

mouth of MaxPiccolomini, in " Wallenstein,'" 

" ttefera Bedentung 

Liegt in dem MiTchen mefuar KlndeiiabTe, 

Ala in der Wnhrheit, die Aaa Ijcben lehrt " 



H. F. TozEB. 



The Mitle Fuldt of Germany, from the Out- 
break of the Ihirfy Years' War to the 
Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and One 
Plan. By Colonel G. B. JlaUeson. (W. H. 
Allen.) 
Col. Uallesou, who is well known aa one of 
our ableat exponents of Indian history, haa 
found in the battle-fields of Germany another 
theme hardly less congenial to him than the 
question of how the French failed after 
renewed Btrnggles in holding their ground 



against the English for supremacy in India, 
And one also over which he shows as complete 
& mast«ry as he did concerning the ambition 
dnd efforts of Dapleix, Lally, and Labour- 
^onnais. Commencing with the battle of 
Breitenfeld or Leipzig, where in the year 
1631 Guitavus Adolphus overthrew "Tilly 
and Pappenheim, Col. Malleaon describes 
fifteen battles before he brings his volume to 
a conclusion less than a century later on the 
field of Blenheim. The author does not con- 
fine himnelf to the narrative of the manosuvrcs 
of each engagement, hut gives a clear resume 
of events and of the causes at issue, which 
practically amounts to a history of the three- 
quarters of a century that witnessed at its 
commencement the great military achieve- 
menta of Guatavus Adolphus and Wallenstein, 
and at its close those of Marlborough end 
Eugene. At the same time, the incidents of 
each battle are recorded with a degree of 
exactitude that would be hard to understand 
unless wo knew of the author's intimate 
acquaintance with German literature and with 
the scones of which he writes. It will be 
admitted that Col. Ualleson has shown a 
graap of his subject and a power of vivifying 
the confused passages of battle in which it 
would be impossible to name any living writer 
as his equal. 

Not the least striking feature in his 
description of these memorable battles for 
the welfare of Germany and Europe, about 
which BO little, and that of the vaguest, is 
known by the English reader, is tho uniform 
excellence with which they are all described. 
It is hard, indeed, and almost invidious, to 
make a selection; and yet, perhaps, the 
majority o£ readers will award a preference 
to tho double battles of Tuttlingen and Frei- 
burg, at the latter of which places Turcnne 
and Cond^ held joint command and displayed 
Bomo of their most brilliant strategy. A suc- 
cession of changes had placed the command of 
the French army in the hands of a soldier of 
fortune named von Bantzau, who had gained 
a unique reputation from the number of hia 
wounds, as well as by hia inexhaustible 
energy. The German, or Bavarian, army 
was led by Mercy, a general whoso name 
haa not survived so long as his merit deserved. 
The latter conceived tho bold idea of surprising 
the French in their position ot Tuttlingen ; 
and not only did he conceive it, but ho carried 
it out so successfully that Col. Malleson feels 
justified in writing " the history of the 
world contains no similar record of a surprise 
BO complete, so well managed, and so com. 
pletely euccessful." 

This signal overthrow compelled tho Court 
of Versailles to make a great effort to retrieve 
the disaster. Turenne was placed in command 
of a new army, but a few months later Condo 
was instructed to take the field with a second 
force, and to assume the command-in -chief. 
After his Buccesaful anrpriso at Tuttlingen, 
Mercy had concentratedlustroopa at Freiburg, 
where he had devoted his attention to the 
further strengthening of a naturally 
position. What that position wai 
Malleson explains with an amplitude of 
detail leaving nothing to bo desired. Mercy 
had 15,000 men, and tho combined armies 
of Conda and Turenne wore 20,000 strong ; 
but the advantage of position was whoUy 
in favour of Mercy. Turenne waa opposed 



the idea ot attacking so formidable a 
position, but Cond^, with the characterisfic 
impetuosity of youth, was bent on immediate 
and decisive action. A turning movement 
was entrusted to Turenne, who had himseK 
suggested its feasibility; while the Dnke 
d'Enghien reserved to hia own force tho 
privilege of making the attack in ftont- 
5ia intrepidity and personal example achieved 
as much success as was possible when 
Turenne had overcome the first ohstaelH 
his flank attack. But these French 
marshals could not claim a monopoly of 
generalship ; and, while Cond4 was arrested 
progress, partly by nightfall and 
y the greater difficidties before him, 
Mercy threw himself with his main force on 
Turenne. Col. Malleson describes irith 
much spirit the hotly conteerted stru^Ie that 
took place in the valley, rendered all the 
more terrible and uncertain by the darknesa 
which soon covered the scene. The itsolt 
Indecisive, and the battle was renewed in 
positions two days later. This second 
combat was remarkable for tho manner 
in which the French army disobeyed orders 
and almost invited defeat, and also for l^e 
skill with which Cond6 asserted his inflaenfe 
over them when on the point of becoming s 
confused rabble. As a consequence he had to 
alter his whole plan of battle ; but neither he 
nor Turenne could force the strong position 
of the Bavarian general. They were com- 
pelled to have recourse to Turenne's original 
and more cautious plan of starving him ont ; 
but here Mercy baffled them once more, eai,\ij 
saving his army from complete destraction, it 
must be allowed that the laurels of the cam- 
paign remained with him. 

We have quoted this battle to show that 
Col. Malleson has found a subject worthy 
of his pen, and that, in imbuing these slmoet 
forgotten battle-fields with fresh interest snd 
reality for the English reader, he ia re^opening 
one of the moat important <jiapters of Enio- 
pean history, which no previous English 
writer has mode so interesting and instroctdTs 
as he has succeeded in doing in this volnme, 
DEicETsnrB Botji/jee. 



SiiU Folk-Lore. By the Author of "Bahbi 

Jeshua." (Kegon Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
At the end of this volume are given extract* 
from the reviews of Rabbi Jethva, and sha 
from those of Gen. Forlong's Riven of lift- 
It is not quite clear whether the heading, 
" By the same Author," is intended to refer 
to both these works ; hut, whoever the author 
of Rible Folk-Lore may be, he certainly 
gives evidence of very wide reading and of 
considerable literary ability. Unfortunately, 
it cannot be added that the work is charact<T- 
ised by the more important merits o! wuna- 
ness of judgment and true scientific spin*- 

The author's prmcipal purpose apwan » 
be to prove that the religion of the Bible li 
purely of natural and not of supernatum 
origm. The theological portion of ^^"^ ! 
however, we shall here leave unnoticed. ^ 
few yeara ago, such a resolution on the p^ 
of an English critic would have been 
equivalent to a determination to s**"^ 
altogether from any comment on ^^.j^J 
At the present day, howov«r, the exirifn" 
of mythologies! elements in, the OU TesW- 
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nent history is admitted by eminent rcpre- 
iintatiTes of the most orthodox theological 
» boob ; and the mreBtigation of the nature 
and extent of these elements is recognised as 
a ffientific problem the interest of which by 
r.a mtiana depends solely on its possible 
bearing on theology. Tip (« the present time 
il cannot be said that much progress has 
been made in this difficult department of 
nseorch. The work of doldziher, indeed, 
notnithstanding its many extraraganccs, may 
be admitted to have done something to 
ailvance our knowledge of the Bubject. The 
Tnlumo before us, in spite of the great 
industry and ingenuity which it displays, 
ItarraUie question precisely where it found it. 
A conspicuous instance of the arbitrary and 
uDicientifio character of the author's method 
miv be found in bis first chapter, which 
dei^s with the genealogy of the antediluvian 
pitriarcbs. It is extiemely probable that 
'oms of the UBmes in this genealogy are, in 
the strictest sense, of mythological origin, 
jllhough it may be reasonably sunpeotcd that 
■orae of them arc merely ethnic porsonifiea- 
tioDs. We do not, however, a^ yet possess 
jufficient materials for inveatigating the 
"ri^ of these names. All that we can do 
i- to clear the ground for sueh an enquiry 
■T pointing oat the relation which exists 
tiitircen the two versions of the genealogy 
rhich have been pToserred in the Book of 
Gi'nesis. If we arrange the two lists in 
lundlel columns, without any other alteration 
than the transposition of the names of Enoch 
utd Mahalsleel in the Elobiatic genealogy, we 
•hall find them to correspond as follows ; — 









Cninsn 


Enoch 


Enoch 


imd 


Jsrcd 


Uehujael 


Mahalaleel 




Methuselah 


Lainech 


Lamech 



It is plain that we have here two in- 
'I'pendent reproductions (possibly translations) 
of one original document. The name of Scth 
'loc! not belong to either version, but was 
'itroiiuccd as a connecting link between the 
t^'o genealogies when thoy were combined into 
"K story. It is obvious that any sound 
'iplanntion of the origin of this list of names 
niii^tt ho based on a reconstruction of the 
jinmitive document which is roprcscnted by 
ihc iTC divergent versions. The author of 
HiNt Foit-Lore bas attempted nothing of 
thi kind. Ho starts from the preconceived 
Mtion that the first twelve names of each 
ML^alogy must bo personifications of the 
^ilve months. He prefixes Soth to the 
Bohiitic pedigree, and identifies the names 
tram Scth to Noah with the first nine months, 
m Shem, Ham, and Jnpheth with the last 
■hree. In the Jehovistic list he inserts Seth 
'■'tween Cain and Enoch, and makes tho 
times down to Lamech correspond to the 
firn eight months, and those of the children 
'^ Lunech to the remaining four. According 
■I 'S'' **'*'^'"^' *^° "'^'"'^ which nnswcrs to 
■he firtt month in tho one " calendar " stands 
■n the other "calendar" for the third month, 
m similar discrepancies occur in the case of 
'-i of the other montlis. One would think 
■■■itthisfict might have led the author to 
■iipMt that there was something amiaa with 
lu theory. He seems, however, entirely un- 



conscious of any difficulty, and proceeds 
support his case by speculations on the etyi 
ology of the names. It need scarcely be said 
that these etymologies are for the most part 
worthless. The whole theory is, in fact, quite 
as baseless as would be an attempt to find 
personifications of the months in the first 
twelve sovereigns from William the Conqueror. 
After this commencement, we shonid have 
been greatly surprised if the author had not 
sueeeeded in diacovering several other mytho- 
logical calendars in the Bible history. He 
finds the parable of the year whenever his 
ingenuity enables him to discern the number 
twelve. That the sons of Jacob are made to 
bo the twelve months is a matter of course. 
Another "calendar" is formed by twelve of 
the heroes mentioned in tho Book of Judges. 
The life of Moses, and that of Samson, are 
"complete solar epies," and each of them is 
arbiti'arily divided into twelve periods in 
accordance with this theory. Joseph is also 
a solar personification, although he at the 
same time represents the eleventh month and 
the planet Mercury. The author does not 
attempt any duodecimal division of Joseph's 
history; but, in order to support bis ease, 
he revives the exploded rendering of Reionet 
pa*»im as "a coat of many colours "—this 
garment, of course, symbolising "the bright 
tints of tho aurora." The twins Esau and 
Jacob represent the diy sun and the night 
sun, though, when we come to details, we 
find that a nocturnal eharacter is ascribed to 
both of them. The author considers himself 
to have proved that Esau was originally 
described as a human -headed bull. The 
reader may, perhaps, like to see the evidence 
by which this brilliant discovery is estab- 
lished ; we will therefore quote the author' 

' ' The twin brothnra who form the last pair ii 
the great triad of t<EriDB wo ai« cwnsidering ar 
described in very remarkable lerma by the 
Jehovistic writer. Esau was a Std man, but 
Jacob was aa ' entire ' man. Now the term 
Sed is the name of the great man-bull 
Assyria." 

It does not seem clear whether " Sed man" 
meant as a rendering of ith gayid (" hunter") 
or of ish sadeh ("man of the field"}; but 
tho absurdity of the explanation is about tho 
same on either supposition. 

After having given these specimens of the 
author's maimer, wo may fairly claim to bo 
excused from following him through his dis- 
cnssion of the supposed mythological elements 
in tho later Hebrew history and in the New 
Testament. It is evident that few valuable 
rcBolts can be expected from a writer who so 
persistently reads his own fancies into the 
words of his authorities. The book will not 
do much harm to the cause of orthodox 
theology ; but it is to bo feared that tho 
science of comparative mythology may suffer 
some discredit from such en unintentional 
caricature of its principles and methods. 

Hk?RT BnADLEY. 



SECBBTS OF TUB VESETIAH .ARCHIVES. 

SeereU d'Stal de Venite. Par Vladimir 

Lamansky. (St. Potersbourg.) 
The interest in the history of Venice is 
steadily on tho inercaee. The subject may I the documents. 



now be studied with eecnracy, thanks to the 
admirable arrangement of the archives at the 
Frari, and to the generosity with which the 
Italian Government has thrown this store- 
house open to students- The plaee of Venice 
teas unique among European States. Scr 
geographical position, her relations with t)ie 
East and the West as the mart where the 
goods of the one were sold to the other, the 
extraordinary longevity of her constitution, 
have all combined to render the State papers 
of Venice tho most copious and varied of 
record offices. There is hardly a European 
nation which would not find its history illus- 
trated by the contents of the archives at the 
Fran. The work of many distinguished 
students during the last quarter of a century 
bears abundant testimony to this awakenm 
interest. It is sufficient to mention the late 
Mr. Ilawdon Brown — whose contributions to 
the Calendar of State Papers are a monument 
of patience, diligence, and love — M. Mas 
Lafrie, M, Armand Baschet, Prof. Villari, 
Commcndntore Cccchetti, Dr. Oeorg Thomas, 
and the learned editors of Sanuto's Piaries, 
the Commeatoriali, and the Relazioni, to show 
that the work of illustration is active, and 
that scholars have flung themselves with 
I'idity upon the store-house of the Frari. 
The latest addition to this mass of scholarly 
labour is tho book before ua by M. Vladimir 
Lamansky, of 8t. Petersburg. The second title 
of the book, " Document.", Estraits, Notices et 
Etudes servant a eclaircir les Eapports de la 
;neurie avec les Grqes, les Slaves et la Porte 
ottomane," is only partially correct, for there 
much in the work that has little to do 
with Greeks, Slavs, or Turks. In fact, the 
book is hardly a book in the sense of possess- 
ing a central and binding idea; it is rather a 
series of documents collected by a scholar, 
with notes and illustrative essays attached. 
The bulk of the work, the documents, is the 
result of thirteen months' hard labour in 
Venice ; the notes and illustrations have been 
added later on at the author's leisure ; and 
hence the whole work bears marks of the 
fortuitous way in which it has grown up. 
But, turning from the structure of tho book 
to the doeumcnts which the author has col- 
lected, it is impossible to miss the great im- 
portance of these papers, not merely as 
sources of Venetian history, but as bearing 
upon tho history of Europe generally ; and 
no scholar will fail to be grateful to M. 
Lamansky for his labours. We cannot help 
regretting, however, that M. Lamansky has 
not taken a little more pains to be accurate 
his copy of theso documents. We have 
iparcd some of Giustiniani's despatches, 
given on pp. 341, 342, 340, and 349, 
with the originals, impelled to do so by the 
difficulty of construing them. They are 
not reproduced exactly,, while the mistakes 
appear to make non>!enso ; for example, 
"havevii rozzc de cavolli - . . che larga- 
mente ho inteso per chi (sic) utanzaTa i 
ffltti Hoi. Passano la sopra ditta somma;" 
there is no need for tho " sic " it we follow 
the original and read "per chi mauizava i 
passano la sopra ditta somma." 
Again, on p. 346, to read " ulpalazzo, zoh le 
camarc sue" in place of " el paluzzo " is dis- 
turbing. But these arc small points, and do 
not affect the value and general bearing of 
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If. Lamansky's book, in spito of itB absence 
of unity, falls into various natural diviaionB; 
and the beat way to roviow it mil be to note 
these divisionB, aad to pause upon some of 
the points they raise. In the Preface aa 
attempt is made to gire a general coherence 
to the work by pointing out that tho history 
of the Greeks aud Shiva during the Middle 
Ages and the Benaiaaaaco cannot toU to be 
of vital interest to modern llussta, with its 
claim to hegomouy in Eastern Europe and its 
headship of the Panalavist movement. The 
introduction of the Slav question leads M. 
Lamanaky to aomo interesting speculations — 
the doubt whether the Greeks will or can 
forget their past, and allow Euaaia to take 
the lead ; the necessity under which the Slav 
population of Austria finds itself of appealing 
to Ruaaia for help in all political criaea ; the 
imminence of a Kuaae-German war, which 
leads Uie author to hope that Germany will 
devote heraelf to the colonisation of America (! ), 
and ao leave the field of expansion open to 
Aussia, who is to play the r6le of unifier to 
Poles, Bohemians, Croats, Serbs, &c. But 
M, Lamansky has forgotten that unification 
is pleasant to tho unifier only, not to the 
uni£cd. Would tho Uontenegrans like 
Moscow as their capital ? The Preface is, in 
fact, a political pamphlet, a manifesto setting 
forth, m vigorous aud passionate language, 
tho hopes of Pauslavism, As the book appears 
at St. Petersburg, and under tho auspices of 
M. de Tolstoi, these sentiments, if not in- 
spired, are probably approved. 

After tho Preface eomea the core of the 
book, 128 series of documents relating to 
political assassinations proposed to the Vene- 
tian Government or attempted by their ordera 
between the years 1415 and 1768. This is 
a moat surprising and terrible collection of 

Eapcra ; anl some of tho facta which M. 
amansky claims to have established are, we 
believe, either new to history or by no means 
generally known. We are inclined to think 
that M. Lamansky is sometimes too prompt 
to accept aa satisfactory very shadowy evi- 
dence of success in these political murders. 
That is a point, however, which will repay 
examination by each student for himself. 
At pp. 817-23 the author has analysed 
the assassinations proposed by the Venetian 
Government during tbese three centuriea and 
a-hali, giving the names of the persons against 
whose lives the decrees of the Ten were 
issued, and the dates of those decrees. Among 
the menaced wo find Sigismund Emperor and 
Eing of Hungary, Filippo Maria Visconti, 
Kicolo Piccinino, the Marquis of Mantua, 
Francesco Sforza, Bartolomeo Colleoni, Ma- 
homet II., Charles VIII. of France, Bajozct 
II., Cesare Borgia, Lewis XII. of France, 
the Emperor Maximilian, Julius II., and 
many others, seventy-seven in all. We do 
not know whether it has ever been suggested 
that the Venetian Government killed their 
general, Bartolomeo Colleoni; and M. La- 
mansky does not produce in his book any 
convincing evidence of such a treacherous 
deed ; he relics upon tho statement of 
the French ambassador in Hungary, Louis 
Holien, a violent and unscrupulous enemy 
of the Eepublic. On the face of it the 
murder is not probable, A few years earlier 
tho Veuetiana had openly tried, eondemnod, 
and executed Cannagnola. a general in whom 



their faith had been shaken, Colleoni him- 
self had no auspicion of the government he 
was serving, for he made Saint Mark heir to 
his great wealth, and the Venetians raised 
to his memory the splendid atatue outaide the 
church of San Giovanni o Paolo. M. Lamanaky 
iggestathat Charles VIII. of France perished 
by Venetian poison. There ia evidence here 
that the Eepublic entertained proposals for 
his murder; and tho early age of twenty- 
eight at which the thin-blooded, fair-haired 
king ia said to have died of apoplexy is 
certainly auspioioua. But we do not see that 
the author has proved his suggestion. On 
the much-debated point of the death of Alex- 
ander VI., and the illness of his son, Ceaarc 
Borgia, M. Lamansky 's documents throw 
much now light ; but they will hardly shake 
the general belief in Giustinioni's view that 
the Popo and hia son caught a fever while 
supping in a vineyard with Adrian Gastellesi, 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Interesting and important aa these in- 
dividual points are, they are not ao inter- 
esting as the general question which includes 
them — the ethics of political aaaaasination. 
We must, of course, put aside thoae caaes 
where the assassination was merely the 
execution of a sentence already passed 
upon a fugitive criminal. But how are 
we to understand the attitude of the 
statesmen who could calmly vote the 
treacherous murder of the Popo, tho Emperor, 
and the King of France ? It is hard to 
believe that they ever expected their plans 
to succeed ; and experience must have taught 
them to place little reliance on such methods 
of conquering on enemy, for few points are 
brought out with more striking force by M. 
Lamansky 'e documents than the repeated 
futility of these votes to assassinate. But it 
should be observed, in the first place, that 
these attempta to murder were clearly not 
considered as crimes by the men who coun- 
tenanced them. Poison waa a weapon as 
legitimate as a aword; and, in the second 
place, the adoption of this weapon was the 
result and the note of weaknesa and impotence. 
The government found itself face to face with 
difficulties which defied ita powera; it em- 
braced any scheme which promised even 
the prospect of relief; it was willing to take 
the one chance in a thousand rather than no 
chance at all. As to tho origin of this corrupt 
political ethic, it has usually been laid at the 
door of Machiavelli and of Loyola, the one 
with his abstraction and exaggeration of State 
craft, the other with his doctrine that a noble 
end justifies foul means. Is this parentage 
correct? Did not Machiavelli and Loyoli 
formulate ideas which were already bom' 
Is not the Church alone, and chiefly Thomas 
Aquinas, responsible? M. Lamansky raises 
this deeply interesting problem ; for a treat- 
ment of the question, we cannot do better 
than follow our author, who refers to Mr. 
Symonds's Benaitiance in Italy. 

Wo have left ourselves little apace to apeak 
of the illustrative articles which M. Lamansky 
baa attached to the second portion of his 
documents, all of tbcm deeply learned and 
interesting. The most valuable are thoae 
which treat of the relations of Venieo with 
Hungary under Mathiaa Corrinus ; 
attempta on the lives of the Popea; and, 
above all, the eoriea of documenta which 



throw light on tie romantic wanderings 
and death of Bjem, son of Mahcmet 
II. These papera enforce a point, somewhat 
ignored by von Hammer, that the posses- 
sion of the person of Djem waa a matter of 
keen political interest to the Enighta of Rhodes, 
the Kings of France and Hungary, tie 
Republic of Venice ; and tho Pope Alexander 
VI., into whose hands the Prince ultimatdj 
passed, actually writes to Bajazet II. asking 
40,000 sequins a-year for the maintenance ol 
his brother Djem, or 300,000 sequioa doim 
to kill him. 

The third section of the book coutsins i 
collection of reports and State papera relating 
to Venetian rule in Caodia, the Levant, and 
Dalmatia. with an essay on the heterogeneous 
nature of the Venetian empire. This ia 
followed by an admirable paper on the decline 
of the Venetian fleet ; and the volume closes 
with a treatise on the social and administra- 
tive conditions of Venice during the aiitcentb 
century. This essay ia, in fact, the author's 
summing up, based upon the evidence of tbc 
preceding documents. We do not agree 
with M. Lamansky in the terrible indict- 
ment which he prefers against Venice, 
for his view appears too narrow; tho nit- 
neaaes he has anmmonod give evidence in one 
direction only, tho direction of bad ; and some 
of them aro more than suspect — ^Alfonso della 
Qneva, for example, the Mpanish ambassador 
at Venice in the year 1618, But, thoi^h ire 
hesitate to accept M. Lamansky's concludans 
generaDy, no student of Venetian history can 
fail to be grateful to him for this valuable 
addition to our knowledge ; nor should the 
historian's library be without this most remark- 
able collection of documents, which ia, in 
fact, a miniature archive in itself. 

H. F. Bkowk. 



REGENT THEOLOGY. 
iliradu : an Argument and a Challenge- Bj 
8. Cox. (Ke^ Paul, Trench, & Co.) Apolo- 
gists for tho Hible miracles may take aithei of 
two courses. They may defend ■'iniraotes"M 
such, or they rasj defend particular narratiTes. 
In the firat case, thoy have to reckon wJtii 
natural gcienee, which declares miraoles to be 
against experianoe, and with philosophy, which 
declares them to be impoaaibla. They are njet 
on the threehold by such a statement, ior ei- 
ample, aa the following, taken from a modtra 
philosopher: — 

"In oonceiring of a nature or 'objective world at 
all, we neceasarily conceive It as oniform. If ks 
assert a Boapenalon of its laws, a break in its r™' 
tinuity, to have taken place eren in a aiiigle c«e— 
if we maintain ao much aa the poaaibilitf ol m 
intrusion or 'projection' of extra- natural agencT 
within the natural, we are saying what is intnnac- 
ally unmeaning ; for wa are affirming the euM- 
cnce of knowledge and nature, and at the efn' 
time denying the prindple in Tirtne of which *^ 
knowledge is poMible and there is for oni i^' 
adonaueas iucn a Uung as nature." 
Dr. Cox, who argues for mirades as su(^, ge^ 
over this initial difficulty by treating thorn « 
purely natural. Gtod, working miracles, nsM 
natural law in tho aame way, though with [n«« 
power, than men do (now and then, Dr. i-" 
aaya "modify" and "oontrol" i'«'«^[^ 



trroment, which ia from 
miracle being thus by definition pi 



o God). A 
^ly natural. 



it becomes necessary to apply this '''''°^,^„„ 
Scripture narrative, and so make aj^^j,f 
among the wonders there recorded- '•'''_|^„t 
healing will paaa as credible, but how sDon 
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fhni>gi"g vaUr into wine, raiaing^ tha dead, 
ftof^aug the son, ajid so on F Aro not these 
distinot TioktunB of natnial law F Dr. Cox 
does not seem to see that his d^nition of a 
miiade, alUtoni^ perfect]; defonaible, does not 
include all the ph«nomenB to be defeiided, and 
be tcfnsea to make a selection, althooKli this is 
jait what modem Kblical oritidBm aUowe him 
to do. The Old Testameot miraclea, he says, 
come at certain epochs, and serve to intioduce 
in each oaee anew and higher form of revela- 
tion ; and of tlie miradea of our Lord he re- 
marks : " the whole tbiiiK hangs together, and 
ve are bound to deal wim it as a whole." The 
arddes " Israel" and "Gospels" in the Ettet/- 
dopatdin Britannica may help Dr. Cox to modify 
his views. The book is disappointiiig ; there is 
too much rhetorio and too litue logic ; the one 
good thing in it is the defence of the spiritual 
in man aeainst Materialism. 8o lon^ '" 
Cox is defending the " forgiveness of ain 
" prayer," he is on unassailable groimd, and 
he may call the forgiveness of ains a moral and 
•pititual " miiade if hepleases, justasbeoalls 
hoose-fumisbing (p. 104) a natural miracle ; but 
tho " snpamatur^ " tniwmln receives no jot of 
luf^rt from either of these. 

A Sew Tmiiation of Chritt. 
Hanhall, ft Co.) This little work does not bear 
a veij cloae resemblance to the well-known book 
iscn'bed by some critics to Thomas A'Eempis, 
ud by othera to Oersen, but it is oouceivea in 
\ fimilar spirit, and designed to answer a some- 
w\a,i nmilar end. The Hebrew scriptures, 
ind Bach portions of the New Testament as aie 
nninflnenced by the Greek intelligence, stand in 
iiecd of exposition of the brief, pithy, aphor- 
istic bind provided by the anonymous author. 
The Eebrow mind threw off its thonghta in 
what may be called concentrated gems; its 
nitiiiKS were qninteesential. The modem 
Englisn mind ia eomulative in its process of 
ttioaght ; we see its fabric being bnilt up stage 
by stage. This difierenoe of mental habit 
Rnders an exposition of Hebrew literature 
vekome if well done, and tbero are many 
pmnts of excellence in this volume. 

Aida to Stfiedion and Tht Confuiioita of an 
/n^uirtny SpiVi'(. By 8. T. Coleridge. (Bell.) 
This nmrint ia uniform with the Biographia 
Literana and the Ledura on Shak^erc issued 
bj the same publishers. The "Aids" follows 
mainly H. nT Coleridge's edition, the fourth, 
and has Br. Marsh's ^«liminary Essay wbioh 
19 first printed at Burlington, U.S., m 1829, 
knd was revised in 1840. The posthumous 
" Confessions " is from H. N. Coleridge's text, 
wbich was printed from the author's US. 
I'rom Coleridge's " Bemains " (also H. N. 
', Coleridge's text) we have the addition of the 
: " Essay on Faith " and " Notes on tho Book of 
CnnMon Prayer," as well as a "Nightly 
Pcsver," written in 1831. We doubt if this 
hook irill be C|nite so popular as the volumes of 
the tame series that have preceded it. From 
theological point of view the two principal 
■orka oontuned in it might prove interestrng 
and initructive to those who cared to search 
for cvideuces of their early iofluence on F. D. 
Uatoice. Few books in literature fumish 
lood for so much thought as the Aida 
B'JIfdidn. No reader who has the power to 
gnieratc an idea can rise from its perusal 
without the sense of having taken an invigoc- 
stiDg draught. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ViT(«u', prott Wntingt. Beloeted by Ernest 
Mjo». "Parchment Library." (EoganPanl, 
Trench, 4Co.) Milton in thoempyrean, "with 
bu garland and singing robes about him," is a 
'ight to Englishmen of such admiration and 
""'I'ture that they hare been content to forgot 



that he ever moved among them "here below 
in the oool element of prose." And yet, if he 
had never sung a stave, suoh writing as tbe 
Areopagi'tiea would nve him a very high place 
in our literature. But it must be confessed 
that the interest of this tract and of the Letter 
EdncatioQ is exceptional. Into hia political 
and religions controversies few people now 
would care to ent«r. And so Mr. Myers 
lur best thanks for giving us this 
dainty little volume, in which, irtule these two 
treatises are printed entire, the rest are judi- 
ciously selected. Of notes Mr. Myers has been 
parsimonious ; on tho whole of the Areopajjitica 
there are only four. Now this, for readers who 
students, ia quite insufficient. Without 
supplying the place of ordinary dictionaries the 
editor might have explaiaod such references as 
the "Vioarof Hall"and "our London trading 
St. Thomas ; " and there may well be not a few 

rsona, even in this cultivated age, who will 
puzidcd to know what a " marginal keri " is. 
Mr, Myers prefixes a somewhat laboured Intro- 
duction, which yet contains main' interesting 
pOBitions, notably a criticism of Wordsworth's 
sonnet to Milton, and a contrast between 
Milton and Shakspere. 

The Lott Taemanian Race. By James Bon- 
wick. (Sampson Low.) One of the saddest 
stories in the history of English colonisation is 
that relating to the extinction of the Tasma- 
nians. Many years ago, Mr. Bonwick~our 
highest authority on the Tasmanian abori^es 
— told this story in all its dreadful detaUs in 
two well-known works, The Latt of the Tamna- 
niaita and The Daily Life of tht Ttumaniana. 
A new edition of tne former has been lately 
called for ; but, instead of responding to the 
call, Mr. Bonwick has preferred to write a 
distinct work — smaller and more popular than 
the last, vet containing all the principal facts to 
be found in the earEer volume. This little 
book ought to find an extensive circle of 
readers. Its subject is deeply interesting, and 
Mr. Bonwick, as a writer, has lost none of bis 
old vigour. Ho shows, from official sources of 
information and from hia own enquiries in the 
colony, how abominably the early settlers in 
Tan Dieuian's Land behaved towards those 
whom they found in possession of the soil. The 
anthropologist sighs over the loss of a singu- 
larly interesting raoe ; while the philanthropist, 
as he lays down the book, is tempted to ask, 
with Mr. Bonwick, " Have we not often been, 
in our civilising processes, more savage than 
the savages ? " 

Besides the bound volume of The Biblio- 
grapher (Elliot Stockl, containing the monthly 
numbers from December 1883 to May 18S4, we 
have also received two elegant little books con- 
taining two of the moat valuable and scholarly 
series of papers that have recently appeared 
in that magazine. The full title of the one is 
"Notes on the Life of John Payne Collier; 
with a Complete List of his Works, and an 
Account of such Shakspere Documents as are 
believed to be Spurious, "by Henry B. Wneattoy. 
This is practically a verbatim reprint, and is 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. The other, 
which has about it a special charm, for it is 
privately printed for the author at Oxford " " 
limited edition of one hundred copies, is 
Bibliography of Dr. Henry Sachaverell," by 
F. Madan. Without changing his original 
numeration, Mr. Madan has intuuded the titles 
supplied by Mr. Edward Sollv and others, 
and bas also appended an Alphabetical and a 
Nominal index. 

The fly-fisher who is going to Scotland this 
summer cannot put a more pleasant little 
book into his pocket than Angling Days on 
Stotch Iioclu (Edinburgh : Menziea), by " Yellow 
Body." Some nine or ten of tho best lochs for 
trout in Scotland, including, of course, the far- 



famed Looh Leven, were fished by tbe author, 
a well-known fly-fisher ; and here are the results. 
Not only are they pleasant reminiscences for 
anyone who has angled in the great lochs, but 
they form a trustworthy chronicle of the merits, 
from a fisherman's point of view, of these sheets 
of water, and enable the "personally con- 
ducted " fly-fisher to choose whwt may suit him 
best for his holiday in the North, Such recitals 
apt to become monotonous, as the writers 
lerally tell but of their successes ; " Yellow 
ly," however, does not blink his losses. He 
has a keen eye for soenery too. Loch Ericht, 
which is here described, is, to our mind, one of 
tho most disappointing lochs in Scotland. There 
is a good chapter on Uic Howiotonn Fishery at 
the end of the book. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. Henht T. Whartok, M.A„ of Wadham 
College, Oxford, purposes to publish early in 
the autumn a little volume on Sappho, It will 
conBist of two parte : first, a memoir giving a 
popular account of all tie facts known about 
Sappho ; second, tho original text of every 
fr^mont of her writings that has come down to 
us, together with a literal prose tranalatioii.and 
all the best renderings into Enrfish verso that 
have boon made of them. Mr. J. A, Symonds 
has contributed more than a dozen readermgs, in 
the original metre, of all the longm' and better 
known pieces. The book will De printed by 
Mr. David Stott on hand-made papw, in fools- 
oap octavo size, and will be issued, to subscribers 
at the price of fls. Mr. Wharton's address is 
39 St, (feorge's Eood, KUbum, N.W. 

AuRAxaEMEHTS have been made for the 
following additions to Mr. Henry Cmik's ex- 
cellent " English Citizen" series, published b^ 
Messrs. Macmillan :— TAe Pennl Sgitem, by Sir 
Edmund F. Du Cane ; The National Dtfmcei, 
by Lieut.-Col. P. Blaurioe ; and Jiatiie and 
Felice, by Mr. F. W. Maitland. 

We understand that Mr. Alfred Austin is 
a second volume of Soliloq 



Macinillan & Co. in the course of the autumn. 

It is said that Mr. Qosse baa been fortunate 
enough to discover an unpublished poem b^ 
Gray of some length, which he vrill prmt in his 
forUiooming edition of Oray's works. 

The centenary of Dr. Johnson, as well as the 
quincentenary of Wyclif , falls within December 
of the present year, Johnson having died on 
December 13, 1784, and WycUf on December 31, 
1384, The occasion is to be commemorated by 
a new volume in Mr. T, Fisher Fnwin's " Cen- 
tenary Series," written by Dr. Macaulay, editor 
of the Leiture Hour. It will be called Doctor 
Johnson: his Life, Works, and Tablc-Talk. 

The Life of the Countess of Albany which 
Temon Lee is writing for the " Eminent 
Women" series will contain several letters of 
hers to Alfieri hitherto unpublished. 

We understand that Miss Irving has just sent 
to pioss a revised and considerably abridged 
translation of Miss WalUs's remarkable novel. 
In Troubled Timet (Sonnen&chein). 

A CHEAP edition of Miss Braddon's novel 
Floiver and Weed will shortly be published 
by Mossrs, J. & E, Maxwell, who will also 
issue in a few days a cheap edition of Vivienne, 
by "Rita," uniform with liame Ditrden and 
Mg Lady Coquette. 

A BECOKP edition of Miss MuUoy's Songs and 
Oamea for Our LiUh Ones, with music by Miss 
Tabram, vrill be issued next week by Messrs. 
W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Wo understand 
that this unpretentious little work, first pub- 
lished last year, has had a very extensive sale in 
elementary schools. 
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Tkb editor of Old Ltedi : iU Byegona and 
C'MvUia (who, though ho chooaea to rainam 
anonymous, is well known in Yorkohire as a 
bard-woridng and conscientioua stadent of 
local histoTT), has nearly ready for publioa- 
tion a now work, in two Tolumes, on Balph 
^ntoreaby, the topographer and diarist (1658- 
1725). It will be issued by snbsoription, in t 
limited edition, through Messrs. walker & 
Layoook, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 

Mk. A21QEEBOIT, of the Orccdian, Kiikwall, 
has in the press a new Qnide to the Orkney 
Islands, in whi<^ special attention will be paid 
to aatiqaarian remains and tisditional lore. 
Sir Henry Dryden has specially revised his 
notes for this work. 

Tin; proprietors of a Scotch weekly 
paper— the Ptople't JouttmI, Dundee— announce 
a prize of £200 for the best serial story, the 
oopyright to remain with the author. 

The annual meefh^ of the Library Assocaa- 
tion of the United Kingdom will be held at 
Trinity College, Ihiblin, on September 30 and 
the three following days. Dr. T. K. Ingram, 
president, in the chair. 

A Bible which contains two signatores that 
profess to be written by Shakspere has tamed 
up at Hanoheeter. It was boueht about thirty 
yean ago by the late Mr. WUliam Sharp, a 
somewhat eooentric collector, who was firmly 
convinced of the authenticity of the signatnreB, 
but laraly showed the book. Its present onsto- 
dian exhibited it the other day to a number of 
gentlemen at the Manahestra' Free Library, 
including Prof. A. W. Ward, Ur. Alexander 
Irdand, Mr, C. W. Sutton, Mr. J. H. Nodal, 
and Mr. W. E. A. Axon. One signature is on 
the inside of the end cover, and reads "William 
Shakspere off 8 X X A his Bible 1813." The 
other IS on the revOTsed title of the New Testa- 
ment, and reads "William Shakspere 1614." 
The Tolmne contains the Old Testameut, Apo- 
crypha, New Testament, and Pulms of the 
"breeches" edition of 1611, but some of the 
earlifT leaves are gcme. There are many names 
of otlier possessors from about 16;}3 downwards, 
end one entry appears to indicate that the 
Tolome has been rebomid and a Prajer-Book 
taken from it. In this case the signature now 
on the end leaf may hare been transferred to 
the new binding. As to the authentioity of the 
•igniitures it would be impossible to spwk with 
confidence without the application of more 
searching teats. They do not resemble any of 
the five undoubted sisnatnreB, bat they are 
both marvelloualy like Uiat on tjie title-page of 
Florio's Montaigne now in the Biitiah Musenm, 
The present custodian of the " Shakspere 



The library of the late John Payne Collier 
will be sold by Messrs, Sotheby on Thursday 
next, Aagust 7, and the two following days. 
As might be expected, the Catalogue includes 
mauy rare privately printed books, and some 
GuiiouB MS. collectians. 

The Academic fransaise has decided, after 
much debate, that it caunot be represented at 



Beethoven and Schubert, which now lie in the 
Wiihring cemetery, and to transfer them to the 
Central cemetery, where grand monuments are 
to be erected over them by the Vienna mosical 
societies. 

Mb. Wai-tee H. Treoellas writes to us 
complaining that his publisher has issued a cir- 



cular nuaing the price to oiigiiial sobsctibcn of 
his forthcoming book, Comiah Worthiet, witfaont 
bis consent. 



AMERICAN JOTTlNOa. 

On the occanon of the meeting of the Amerioaa 
Social Sdenoe AssociatiDn at Saratoga, in the 
second week of September, it is proposed 
to found an American Historical Association. 
The leaders of the mofement inclade the two 
Adams— Pref. C. E. Adams, of Michi^^an, and 
Prof. H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkms — and 
also Prof. M. C. Tyler, of ComeD. , 

"Molecular Dtnamics" is the subject 
which Sir William Thomson has chosen to 
lecture upon at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, The first lecture will be delivered 
on October 1, and the course will consist of 
eighteen lectures. 

The Beport of the American Dante Sotaety 
for 1883 contains a bibliography of the Dante 
literature published in the United States. A 
Catalogue is also promised shortly from Mr. 
Justin Winsor of aU the editions of Dante and 
the books relating to Dante to be found in t^e 
sev^al public libraries of Boston. The notes 
made by Longfellow in the course of his trans- 
lation are to be published by Prof. G. E. Nor- 
ton, and help is to be given by the society tc 
Prof. Fay towards a Concordance he is compiling 
of the I}ivina Commedia. 

Is accordance with Uie new plan of study 
adopted for the next academical jeax at Har- 
vard, it will be possible to obtain the degree 
of B.A. without studying either Greek or Latin 
throuf^out the course of four years, 

Messhs. HaBPEK announce a new edition of 
Mr, W. J. Eolte'sSAatouMr*, in twenty volumes, 
instep of forty, to be colled the "Friendly 
Edition." 

pBOF. F. J, Child, of Harvard, has just 
produced die second part of his admirable 
edition of The English and Bcalch Popiilar 
Ballads. It contains twen^-five ballads, m all 
their differing versions — " Tam Lin " has nine 
such — with twentT'-fouT pages of "Additions 
and CorrectionB, mainly to part i. It is 

raible to praise too Mghly the loving care 
scrupulous accuracy with which Prof. 
Child has edited these treasures of antiquity of 
our land. His work is up to the highest level 
of the best European scholarship, and the 
amount of information and illustratian he has 
got tosether is astonishing, and is very hapfoljr 
put. The twenty-five ballads of Uus part ii. 
are:— "The Boy and the Mantle," "Eing 
Arthur and KingComwall," " The Marriage of 
Sir Qawain," "King Henry," "Kem^^y," 
" Kemp Oroyne," " Alison Gross," " The Luly 
Worm and the Mackrel of the Sea," "Thomas 
Hymer," "The Wee-wee Man," "Tam Lin," 
" TheQueenof Elf Jtn's Nourice," " Hind Etin," 

Clerk Colvill,"" The Broomfield Hill," "The 
Two Magicians," "King John and the Bishop," 
"Captain Wedderbum's Courtehip," "Proud 
Lady Margaret," "Young Andrew," "The 
Twa Brothen," "The Bonny Hind," "Lizie 
Wan," "The King's Dochtor, Lady Jean," 
and '* Young Beichon." 

The Boston Literary World of July 12 con- 
tains a useful "oolloctiott towards a biblio- 
graphy" of Schiller, 

Ms. JoBL Cdasdlek HARBia, "Uncle 
Bemus," contributes to the New Yorle Critic of 
July 19 an article on the question whether the 
banjo is the typical instrument of the planta- 
tion negro of the South, He thinks not. 

Miu Tommy, the "mediaeval romance" by 
the author ot John llali/nx, fJcntleman, which 
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A CKSO WLED0MENT8. 

We have on our table the following Pamphlets ' 
—A Handbook of English PoliUa for ^ IM 
Half -Century, by A H. D. Adand and C. 
Eansome (Rivingtons) ; An Exatainatioit */ 
Bone Current Objections to the Study of Patitittil 
Economy : being ui Introductory Lectrm 
delivered at Trinity CoU^e by 0, P. Bastablo 
(Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co.); A Short 
History of the Bourbwt, from the Earliut 
Period down to the Present Time, by B. U. 
Mailer (TrUtoter) ; Th« Troth about Irdand, by 
An Endish Liberal (Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
Co.); The NaUoual Dtbt {GonvwtuHi of HMc] 
Act, la&i, looked at throurii the Spectacles of 
an OU Broker JOasseU) ; A Sar^y Book /or 
Electors, by C. E. Cooke rOrifath k Farren] ; 
The Souse of Lords : an Address by Sir Jotin 
Bennett (BoKae) ; The Lord* and the Franciisi 
Bill, containing the Debates in the Hoese of 
Lords, 4c (J, 4 E. Maxwell) ; The WotUm 
Man's Programme : an Address by FsidiiiiBa 
Lassalle, Translated by Edward Peters [The 
Modem Press) ; How to Fight the Water Cm- 
winies ioithout a Solicitor, by L. Waahiiij:ton 
(Whittingham) ; Aa Important Quetfion for Ik 
Constitueacits, by A Taxpayer (Stanford]; 
Farmer Bull's AiiZt/(Oriffi^ & Famui]; Tit 
Egyptian Muddle, by Alexander Baird (filsok' 
wood); Feler and Paul, by H. OrsAm 
(Wyman) ; The Suet Canal Question, by AaifMhu 
Mongredien (Cassell) ; The Law of liauiJatim 
in Egypt, by Sir Bherston Baker, Second Editi«i 
(Reeves 4 Turner); On the PoJrtieoi SrkiioBi 
of Mother Countries and Colonies, by Frederick: 
Young (Stanford) ; The Future Capital of (b 
Britieh Empire : a Political Study, by A Gon- 



.... Cofonial and Indian Policy, by "Medial" 
fBidgway) ; Indian Pauperism, Free Trade, and 
Jtailwaua, by A K. Connell (East India Asso- 
ciation) ; Indian versus CAineM Teas, by Col. 
Edward Money (Whittinghom) ; Shodduviilt : 
a Social and PoKtical Satire, by "PaUdiD" 
(Eerhy 4 Endean) ; The Fair-Trade Position 
Explatned, W Jamee Edgoombe (The Nalionsl 
Faip-Trade League) ; Socialism at St Slephm'i 
in J883 and Over-legUlatioa in 1884 (Ths 
Liberty and Property Defence League); I'^ 
Nev! Godiva: a Dialogue (IsbistOT); The Fatal 
Gift: a Transformation Piece, by I. 0„ Illn*- 
trated by K. J. Q. (Wyman) ; Emendatioiu and 
Renderings in the Poetuxil Works of John MiUtm 
(Kpgan Paul, Trench, 4 Co.) ; Hoie Shah- 
epeare's Skull vjas Pound, by A Warwickshire 
Man (Elliot Stock); Re-housingofthelndiulM 
Classes ; or. Village Communities versus Tows 
Rookeries, W the Bev, Henry Solly ; Jidioard 
Denison : a Voice from the Past for the Present 
Need, by E. B. Bayley (Kegan Paul, Treodi, 
&Co,); TheGhed Lunatic Colony, hjDr.O./i. ■ 
Tucker (Birmingham : Cornish) ; A J^«> »/ 
Development : an Bsaay, by Caroline Haddon I 
(John Haddon) ; Prineiple* of the Interprdatm 
f Latin Ijiseriptioiu, by the Eev. A T. "■ 
v^hadwell (Parker) ; The Pr^het of San Fran- 1 
Cisco, by the Duke of Argyll, and iVDporti<™5' | 
BepreseiUation, by Sir John Lubbock and H. 0. 
Arnold Foster, Reprinted from the Miirfw''* 
CeiUury (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) ; From , 
all Sedition, Privy Conspiracy, and lleliell'oo. 
Good Lord, deliver ut, by the Hon. Harold FincD 
Hattoh (W. H. Allen) ; Egypt : the TorjP<»^ 
and the Coming Dissolution, by C. ("■ *•■ 
Allen); &o., &c. 
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OBIQISAL VERSE. 
[From Le Monde jwJUgiie.] 
EUTBUfABIE. 
taxR qui ta HBiB dipfoii de langnenr, 
CiMidi pau cndonnli Wo rtroltoB de ecenr 
Otiu an bean i*to d'art at da mOanoi^e 
Um tteOla dU da U vidlle Udle, 
Qtti dnaae U bADteni do aes man (hcimUb 
Pmni da* hodMnu fldca et AttfAit. 
Ctaotais-k giandioae, et que lea maw c a flbiei 
Dm paUi d£«ert£a mhent lean Bomtaiee pienes 
Daut on flmiTe indolent, glAuqne et oomme Ia8s6 \, , 
Chouia-la gloriense at ^elne de pasac, 
Ibn n'KTiuit lien gardf de aea slotras anUqaes 
Qa'un plus Taate lilenoe autour de sea partlqaes ! 
Cntliqn'IieanparltenM, et aous raxur erael 
Qa'opsiwlia & fiota brfllants I'lnezoiable clel, 
Ta comudtna le ehaime Bttlnnt de la tombe, 
£t, »<"■ 1» gtande polx da aoit dot6 qni tombe, 
Udoooe Uosi vinun, d'na geite gradenx 
Toffcir acm Ijs, bIobI que lea tableaox pfamx 
Xooi monlTOit I'Ange, aTeo nne tlge fleniie, 
„ ™ L^if. Bant,M«ik 

Paul Bottrobt. 



s'agmoniUe en tene at di 



tihat gjeat initer, bat the weariaome pottering 
and peddling about nucioaoopic ana anim- 
poitaut deteSa of bia life) baa been OTerdone 
of late. The illostratioD in question ia aa 
[graving from Tanloo's celebrated portrait of 
ioerot, tbe bondredth anniversary of whose 
deaUi is tbe chief event in tiie Iif«rai7 calendar 
of 1684. The plate is well executed; and the 
portrait, it need baldly bo aaid, is eminently 
obaracteristia, both aa an indiTidonl counterfeit 
preaentment, and aa an example of its nc 
what aiiificUl but eSbotiva style. 



OoloalealnHiulaea. Parla; Bcdav^ i 
D UIWXBIL A. Die BMlderOtimm. Euiel:£ 
Joun, CAi. OailMUMd«aI>ett>ea,dea8cla 

Arta. pMfa: nrmin-Dfclcit. Sfir. 



1 Prceeei' 

_ it nearly aeventy 

engraver*a or editor'a errors (some of them 
ver^ oonndenble), omisrions, and additions, 
besides alterationa of words and spolliDg always 
erroneous and deplorable. Though tbe great 
lineaments of tbe land oould not bo in tiie 
main obscured, I cannot allow this map to 
pass for authentic. The onlv Arabian maps 
from my hand are those publiahed farmerlv 
in Dr, Kiepert's Qldbiu, and that wlucb 
will bo pabbahed with mv large work of 
Travels. Also, tbe title of the present map ia 
illegitimate. Still less C»n I acknowledgo to 
line the deformity of the diction, tbe omis- 
1, and tbe errors of tbe " Abstract," wbidi 
waa likewise published without my consent or 
possible correction. C. M. DouaHTV. 



^^Sh: n. Frahrabaisrance (t4Bl>-uaO). 
HBnalMn : Hbth. 10 U. 
8Aivia->UH% B. do. HIialoii k Cattiuca. Paris: 
'eraux. uf~ 



OBITUARY. 

iSSA. UABT HOWITT-WATia. 

Thb death of tbia highly gifted lady, tbe elder 
dangbter of William and Hary Howitt, tbe 
vile of Alaxic Vatta'a son and biographer, in 
her sizty-firat year, of diphtheria, while on a 
nrit to her venerable mother at her summer 
]'«8)deDce in Tjrrol, on July 23, will come as an 
Bnexpoctod sKock to a very nnmerona drcle of 
fnenos. Of those qualitaea which endeared 
Mrt. Watts to all wbo knew her, of that ready 
and loving aympatiiy which was the key-note 
of her cbu«cter, this ia not tbe place to sp^^. 
Ciadled amid that drde which Rathered round 
her father and mother when their litorazy fame 
wu itiU young, it ia no wonder tiiat she 
developed, even in early life, literary and 
artistic taatee of no mean order. The publica- 
timi which first brought Uiss Howitt s name 
bffore the public waa The Art-Student ia Munich 
(ISort)- gleaninga from letters written home 
during a aojoom in Munich for the purpose of 
artistic study in Eaulbach's studio. By this 
boolf the English public was fint mode ac- 
qnunted witn the Ober Anunergau Miracle 
rUy, from Miss Howitt's deaoription of .its 
performanoe in 18M. Mrs. Watta^a laat work 
wu the reoently publiahed sketch of ber father's 
We, joined to that of Dr, Kemer. But a list 
uf her pnbliahed writings would oonvey but 
a faint idea of tbe influence exerted by Mrs. 
Waits through tbe force of a nature simple, 
tnc, and aympatbetio to s degree rardy met 
vith. The gap left by her death will be one 
liud to fill ; to her personal friends tbe recol- 
lection of her friendship will be aa ab^Ung 
joy. A. W. " 



, LeToTueetlUntralre VOjantaertiit 

par. PablI«paTCh.Soheler. PadaiLeronz. Kit. 
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„. . .laJ. V. Pflosk-Eantans. IBd. l.Abch. 

Btnttgart! Knhltiammcr. 18 U. 



■ Voyaeea, aa FamiUa et aas Daaoeudaota. 
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THE OSEEK HTSCSIFTION AT OKQUOH. 

Qneen's College, Oxford : July IS, ISU. 

I must apolo^?Ba to tbe readers of Uie 
ACADBMT for writing again abont the Broagh 
inscription; but this time it is to recant and 
acknowledge my sins. Prof. Bidgeway bos had 
the hjnd""" to send me his squeezes, and the^ 
show tiiat we have bH blundered in our read- 
ings and conjectures. Prof. Btepbens now baa 
the laugh entirely on bis side. Mr. Bradl^ 
has come best out of the mtlie, aa one of hia 
readings turns out to be a brilliant success. 

I re^ tbe Bqueexes as follows, doubtful letter* 
being enclosed in brackets :— 

S, ilirv TV/i3at 'MftoT 

3. mn fioifJii □ Effiq 

4. Ka/tfiBimvBV twtt 

5. ^pwrara Tot altiTqf 

6. X'V "* '■' nBp*[x]ii« 

7. KTiwwtp trwror ai» 

8. tprtij O iHm™r tw 

9. Till yap ntp»amw ixi 

10. Ki/i^Upmr ytillKM if tv 

11. rti ■[«']•[»} -TV • "" Sp/aii 

12. «{.J----. 

Then ft^ows the mark of a period. In t&« 
first line TKJ is written for nt. The reading of 
the last sentence ia hopeless. Ki/i/if^lw and 
Irrut were Hr. Nicholaon'a diacoveiy. 

The teanalation of the above will be :— 
" Let one who has eetn the Eommagealan HermMi 
<n his aizteeutb year hurled to the cairn by destiny 
utter Uils word aa he travels by ; ' Farewell, than 
child of Farth(l)os, even it tbou treadest mortal 



Th;.; week we must content ourselves with 
recording the death of tbe Bev. Mark Fattiaon, 
Bectcr of Lincoln College, Oxford, which took 
gacc at Harrogate on Wednesday, July 30. 
He was a oontribator to the ACAUEIIY from the 
beginning, and (if we may be allowed to aay 
•0) no oUier represented ao completely the 
Ue.il of learned critidam which the Acadbxt 
««> founded 



PHILOLOQT, srro. 



. , fmd then [trave 

^eak falsely, for tiit lad Hermee ... 

"The land of the Eimmerians " is, ofcanrsoy 

Caledonia. A. H. Sayce. 



Abtk. Mythnla>ctBi 
enbmller. LelpilBi 1 
a. f. Die PTt^mdtlca 



FbSUSSi B. Vollstbidtn 



l^Faso. Paris: 



Iiondan : Jnlj ISSl. 

Having now seen tbe cast in the poaaeaaioD 

^ „_. , .„ ^ of the Bodety of Antiquaries, I am bound t« 

i. Abth. Mythnloriaohe'^IneolBUMn olMBOTpt. oonfess that my conjectural restorataon ol tne 
Denkmiler. Ldpilp i Hinrloha. GS M. two laat hexameters must be abandoned. It 

"* "' "■ ' ■■ Hinder ipJteren m^y^ pgri,apa, be of aome service if I atate the 

conduaions suggested to me by the appearance 
of the letters on the caat, although my observa- 
tions cannot of course, be entitled to tbe same 
wej^t as those of Prof. Bidgeway, wbo baa 
inspected the stone itself. My improsaion U 
that my reading of the first three verses is 
fully confirmed, except that the last word in 
the first verso ia certainly /uilpyt. Tbe letters at 
the end of 1. 1 seem dearly to be ns, united by 
a oross-bar. I am not aware that such a con- 
traction of Tpai has any direct precedent, but it 
is not repugnant to analogy. Prof. Eidgeway'a 
reading XES cannot be reconciled with the form 
of ^eletters on the caat. In L 2 the first letter 
is distinctly I, not E. I feel no doubt about 
^foaita -rii' ; tiie Second letter is forked at tb* 
top ; the foot of the fourth letter has the limb 
which is peculiar to 3 and to E ; and the fifth. 



UAOAZINBS AXD REVIEWS. 
The Uterary matter of Le Livrt for July, 
tboagfa, OS nsoal, abundant and naeful, is, 
pcrbups, leas attractive, certainly less tamely, 
Itsn its chief iUaatration. The leading paper, 
w urUcte on modem atudiea of Moli^re, by M. 
*n*)r Foumel, is both lively and learned, as, 
"J '■ ^ppy conjunction, its author's work 

P^'Jallyit. But we own to a heretical feeling . — e — j — — r 

tbifHoliitiarn" (tliat is, not the reading of |m September laat year), in tbia month's number 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A PROTEST. 
Lanorane, Ouemaey : July is, lau. 
I am enforced to make it known to geogia- 
phera that I am not answerable for the map, 
purporting to be copied from my MS., of a 
part of Northern Arabia and Nojd, which 
appears, without my knowledge or correction 
(notwithstanding tliat my MS. was deposited 



THE AGADEHT. 
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letter is unequiYooally A. My reading n^Muu 
18 equally possible with Prof. Bayoe's "p" MoS ; 
the marks following the P seem to be duo to a 
flaw in the stone, and bear no resemblance 
either to H or to oa. The succeeding words Z 
read irnvrdTji, ^t (?) aif/t Mpur M nUp, which 
seems to yield a likely sense. After invTirf 
there is a mark which lt>oksIike 3 (Prof. Bidge- 
way reads it H), but this mark aeems to be 
only a crack in the stone. The last word of 
this Terse seems to begin with EN, and certainly 
ends either with H or Ei. If I thouf^ht it per- 
missible to ascribe anlimited barbarism to the 
inscription, I would suggest that the word 
inlpiu, and that this form was intended i 
future paasiT-e, Prof. Ridgeway's reading of 
the next word, aifitt, appeara impossible. Thi 
fourth letter ia not the usual * of this inscrip. 
tion, but resemblea the uncial T, and the two 
last letters ore either E¥ or or. Prof. Sayce 
was clearly right in making the initial letters 
of 1. 11 2E. I would, therefore, suM^st that 
the last hexameter began with k'oEp ilifiau. This 
reading seems to imply a consonant aa the 
initial of the next word, and the marks on the 
oast point to either A or A. I am unable to 
suggest any reodmg of the mutilated letters 
whichfoUow. The words tV '"""si^clear^but 
the reading of 'Epji^i appears rather uncertain. 

Prof. Bidgeway's reading ^lAAsyaryii in I. 5 
seems open to strong objection. There is no 
evidence of the existence of such a personal 
name, and it is moreover of rather unlikely 
formation. Besides, there seems to bo at any 
rate a presumption against its having been : 
spelt in such a way as to destroy the metro. 

I concur with Prof. Bidgeway's favourable 
estimate of the accuracy of Prof. Stephens' 
engraving. It fails, however, in the first part 
of L 11. In justice to Prof. Stephens it ought 
to be known that his first impression was that 
the inscription was Greek, and that he sub- 
mitted it to the Greek Professor at Copenhagen, 
who, after a fortnight's study, declared it " not 
to be in any classical language or alphabet " ! 
After receiving this verdict. Prof. Btophens 
thought the inscription could only be Bunio, 
and proceeded to attempt its decipherment— 
with what results the readers of the Academy 
already know. Henby B&adlly. 



Prof. Bidgeway's infoimation has enabled Fiag. 
me to get a photograph ; and I have also ex- I we ot 
amined, with, the great advantage of Prof. 
Bayce's experience, the two squeezes lent to 
him by Prof. Ridgeway. In L 1 I still think 
nc more probable than a ligatured thc ; and, 
if I now read an v and not an q before it, that 
is because Mr. Bradley's emendation of fpar^m 
T^f lower down now seems as correct as it was 
conspicuously brilliant. In vor. 4 I have con- 

{■ wtured from the squeezes KwnpUr yp f which 
had tried to read in the Stephens facsimile), 
and from the photograph [when I had not the 
squeezes before me) Y^p iw^iwar anditrrar' tmii. 
In the first, and I bdieve the third, of these 
conjectures Prof. Baycc is with me; and the 
second he had arrived at independently from 
the squeezes. In ver. 3 he h^ds the fonrtii 
letter of nvalDv to be a S, the next being -a 
possible \; but I prefer tho theory of an aoci- 
dentol indentation to that of such a name as 
adpl\av. He elso holds that the fourth letter 
ot ver. 5 is a 4' ; from the squeezes it would 
seem to be so, but the photograph indicates a 
p (tavp , .). I read, therefore: — 



Badlelaa Llbrarr, Oxford : Jul; 19, 1S3I, 
If Prof. Bidgeway looks out all the unmetrical 
epigrams in Koibel, he will see that an hex- 
ameter beginning with an extra half-foot (I 
am not spcwking of heptameters and ootamotors) 
is of the very rarest ocouirenoe, and is only 
found at all where metrical barbarism is ram- 
pant. The difliculty of X for K would be small; 
and, if the hypennt;tric word were a proper 
name which would not fit regular metre, tho 
analogy of other epitaphs might be quoted. 
But Kof. Ridgeway, holding up my words to 
seonting refutation, omits my remark that 
liciruStiitTn would go into several places (three) 
in a correct hexameter — a fact which pretty 
well disposes of his assertion that " the boy 
died at an age iaconvenient for metre." Doubt- 
less it was too dogmatic to say that the first 
two letters are an abbreviation ; bat I do 
maintain that wo ought to be quite sure that 
we cannot reawnably read the line into metre 
before we determine to read it out of metro. 
The coiucideuce with the boy's initials ought 
to be fairly considered ; so ought such a fact as 
the two letters en at the beginning of Kaibcl's 
SQlst epigram lettei'S whi:;h cannot belong to 
the verse, which are not the initials of the 
dead, and which Kaibel does not profess to 
explain ; perbaps ther are the initials ot tho 
person who put up the epitaph, and perhaps 
that is the case bore also. The letters eK {»,«:! 
icaTaxB<'''Hi] are so common at the beginning of 
epitaphs that I would read them here if the 
stone should allow thc e. 



Kul Sixrr^ t(i tSAr T£fi3B[i] tKt^ein' Sri /u/pirt 
'Epfi^ Kiifi^u>ri|rlf Iwat ^paa^Ta tit' titlTrit ■ 
" Xaipi iru, Ttu, wnp' itoE, nirmf Sntri* fll»£»] tfjli 
■ic^iIt'' fim)t(f ?) Tip lUpirvr M Kifijitplmr y§ 

y^i »«! 'Ep/iljt 

In ver. 1, >«X"^ = Ukit^, and OKt^in' I con- 
strue " covered," from Btina. In ver. 3, I take 
lap' ittS as " by the roadside," and SmiThr fl/w 
>P1)t as "completest the couise of mortal life," 
or (but I eon find no such use) " departeat 
mortal life." In ver. 4, twrrit would, of course, 
be " thou didst fiit," or " thou didst light ; " 
and by lupAwmf Kip^upUit would . be meant the 
Cymry, But in leaving the subject, probably 
not to return to it, I am quite prepared to see 
many of my conj ectures negatived by subsequent 
oritioiam. Ecwahd B. Nicholbos. 



OouvUle and Cslus College, Cimbridse : 
July V, lesi. 
May I make a few remarks on Prof. Sayoe's 
iticism in the last Agasemy ? 
Uy brackets do not represent oonjeotural 
restorations, and "points" characters Icanitot 
read, as he supposes. I thought I had stated 
clearly the meaning of my notation. Having 
been misled myself by Prof. Sayce's dogmatic 
tronsoript, I did not insh to lead other s^Lolari 
into a similar trap. The forms of the letters 
ore such that he must be a bold man who ven- 
tures in certain cases to decide whether a letter 
is »> (, y, p, IT, T, or u. Whore I felt that my 
transoription was almost certain, I placed the 
letters in brackets; and wherelfelt myreading 
was much more open to doubt, I indicated the 
letters by points, at the same time giving ir 
completed reading what seemed to me to be tho 
letters. Mv only purely conjectural restoration 
is the middle of ^{ittmi)i. Prof. Sayco says, 
' ' But K»iijiJrf7irt rtim caiinat be ' offspring of 
Kommag(>ni!,' aa *itni is used only of the descend- 
ants of ^pertm. We must therefore give up, it 
would aeem, the ' KomiuBgeiiian Greeks ' and fall 
back upon Prof. Bbya's ezpLauatlon. In this case 
ill reason disappears for inventing a Greek name 
if qaes iousble form fn 1. 6, where to myself oud 
others tiAiBuiroi was clear on the cast." 



SO, SBXomJw foirtirtpn mUm. If 
I WH Don say, rirtlti liAirrmai, why not ta. 

KanfiAyTinH ? Henceforth, O KomogaQU. rest in 
peace! Next I jnvtest against having Mr. 
Nioholson's phrase " Kommagenian Oraek*" 
fathered on me. I said Hermes was "aSyrianin. 
origin." No one need be astonished to finds 
person of such origin in any port of the BiimaD. 
Empire when he remembers Jnveual'i "Jam. 
pridem Syrus in Tiberim deflnxit Orontes," and 
that one of the other Greek inscriptions found 
in England is the dedication of an altar le 
Astorte. 

Prof. Stophons's facsimile is a far safer gui'le 
than Prof. Sayce's transcript, for the substan- 
tial reason that in the former the scholar goes 
for himself how uncertain are many ot the 
letters, whileinthoseverysome cases Prof. Ssyce 
^ves dogmatically as certain his own nsd- 
"ig of the letters. My statement has been now 
ibstantiated by the renundation of the two 
«i8es in which he read ^ for a. I felt it wsi 
important to make this statement, as it ahowg 
how reliable are Prof. Stephens's facsimiles, 
since in this cose, with every temptation to force 
the letters into ttie shape of Runes, he hst 
been so thoroughly honest. 

WlLLIAU RlDGBW-VY. 



A CHARU, 

Ozierd: Jul;u,iee<. 
Possibly the following charm has aheady 
appeared in print. I found it written, in s 
contemporary hand, between the end-pspera of 
" Topy of Gaigny's Scholia on the ^pi'iHei o/ St 
!ui (Paris, 1539), which formerlv Ijelonged to- 
the library of the Barefoot Csrmelitee at Milsn. 
C. E. D0BL£. 
i{t Vt mulier porlat •{) 
mintu niaUr Jesus Ckruttu etabat in mwrte 
oliueti cum disdpulls suis, et audivlt vocgm mnJieiis 
portnrientts, et dixit Johonni, vsde et die ad sunn 
dexixam sic, Elisabet peperit JoaAneni, oiuia pepnil 
marian, Muia me saluatomH mundl, sic panst Isbi 
^nloa sine dolore. o Infans sine sis mascului, 
siue sis femino, sine viuus, stue mortuus veni fonu 
qeia ChriilHt vocat to ad lucem, Caspar te rogit, 
Melchior te vocat, Baldesai te extrait, mfmeiito 
nUartiiH EdoQ qui dixemnt exinanite exinviitB. 
Dicatur ter a dextra pwte 
mnUeris plane cum vno ptilernMlfr 
et vna aue vero pro quaUbet 
vice cum tub candella benedi 
eta pre menu deuot«, et statjut 
parlet deo grotias amen. 



And yet Dr. Isaac Taylor, in the ACASEUY, July 
3, without hesitation, in his careful transcript 
from the same cast, gives a for Prof. Sayce's $. 
However, I am glad to announoe the decease of 
Filibiotos. I sent my squeeze to Prof. Sayce, 
and I have just learned from liim tiiat he gives 
up B. No w it only remains for me to give poor 
Komogunn his giiiaus. His existence hangs on 
the slender thi«ad of my use of ' 
Prof. Sayce declares impossible. 



SCIENCE. 



THE FHOHrmC I.AWS OF THE lASQUH L 

Entayo aetrea de las Lei/t* faniticat d* If 
Ziiigua Eutkara. By Don Arturo Campion. 
(San Bebastian.) 
The Bubstanoe ot this interesting essay ta 
Basque phonology has appeared in the Basque 
Review called Eiukal-erria ; and it is nov 
puDtished separately, with an appropriate 
dedication to Prince L.-Ii. Bonaparte, from 
whose varioas writings on Basque phtlolegy 
the data have been collected, and whooe 
devotion, in pen and pocket, to that difficult 
subject is known to all tho readers of the 

ACADEKT. 

Senor Campion's work is a valuable contri- 
bution to the study ot Bosque phonology, 
though I cannot say that it contains any 
very startliog discoveriee. He olaasifles bis 
observations under the followiog beads, which 
prove, on the whole, rather convenient;— 
^ich I Change ot vowels, elision ot vowels, change 
' consoDonte, elision ot consonants, connect- 



slit the thread, and my diears are Callimachus, I ing letters (insertion of vowels), epenthetic 
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lettere (insertion of Towels and consonanta), 
CDphonic letters (inseTtion of consonaDts), 
contraction (eliaion of vowels and consouanta), 
and coses of complexity or convergence of 
pboQological phenomena. 

I may state that the printing ia not 
jrood, and that the essay is mnch less handy 
than it might have been, owing to the 
lists of woids having be«n thiokly printed 
together instead of being broken np into 
tcmdl columns easy to take in at a glance ; 
but this Is a minor matter altogether, and I 
mention it as a point not to be wholly 
nej^Iected by the author in future. 

Seiior Campion begins with a quotatit 
from Hnmboldt as to the change of r to / 
instanced by him in the case of tria "the 
town," without the article, i>» " town," also 
hiri and uri. Whether Humboldt was right 
OS to all the Iberian place-names in which he 
recognised the Basque word for a town or city 
we cannot be certain ; but the instance is one 
of cafntal importance, on account of Fliny't 
Jliitri, which admits of being explained as 
pure Basque, meaning "new town." This 
mnd alone goes a long way to settle the 
Ibero-Basque qnestion. In passing, I may 
Tcntore to obserre that the recent writers 
who are wont to pooh-pooh the historical 
iilentity of the Basques with the ancient 
Iberians are, it seems te me, a Uttlc 
ttnreasonable, for their attitude virtually 
means this : A modem people, whoso lan- 
gnage is utterly unlihe those of the great 
nations around it, lives in the most inac- 
ccwiblc parts of the same country which was 
foimcrly inhabited by a people whose Ian- 
gua^ was, BO far as one con judge, equally 
imlike those of the neighbouring nations ; but 
you aie not to regard the modem allophylians 
u lineally representing the ancient ones. 
Tbis I cannot accept without very explicit 
cridcDce, and the presumption that the 
Bmcjucs are linguistically the descendants of 
the Iberi is so strong that one requires some- 
thing more than negative evidence to di^iOBe 
oi it. In other won^, it would not be enough 
to uy that Humboldt and those who have 
loilowed in his footsteps have failed te give a 
atiifactory Basque explanation of a single 
one of the Iberian names recorded by ancient 
authors. But I need not dwell on that 
finiposition, as I believe it would he alto- 
gether untrue as long as we have before ue 
this striking case of Uiieri, tegether with 
Mvend other names beginning with il. These 
i^arks will explun the severe words which 
the anthor uses with regard to those who 
deny the change of r into I. There are 
mstancea, no doubt, among those he adduces 
of this change, though in a considerable num- 
ber at them I am quite at a loss to decide 
vhethcT the change has been from r to I or from 
' to r; but I am surprised te find that he 
'^ci^niwB no cases of t^e latter kind, though 
they would rather strengthen the cose against 
big antagonists on the Tbero-Basque question. 
I suspect that his silence on the cluinge of 
'toruto be attribut«d to the influence of 
^TTBo glottelogy. The quickening effect 
Waght about by the latter on the stady of 
'"PisgB genenJly cannot easily be over- 
•*<d, bnt few who do not closely wateh 
*hat is going on in the Aryan field of research 
^ swue how greafty the Brugmans, the 
^ Saussnres, and the Penku of the present 



day have shifted our potnte of view. It 
was once thought that nearly all changes 
of sound were summed up in a gradual 
kind of phonetic decay consisting in substi- 
tuting easier sounds for harder ones; but, 
apart from the sometimes dif^cult question 
which is the easier and which the harder 
sound, it is now probable that, in the Aryan 
languages at least, most of the phonetic 
changes which used te be explained in that 
way are to bo regarded as phenomena pro- 
duced during the attempts made by nations to 
adopt languages which were originally not 
their own. Let it suffice to say that it is not 
prudent to carry Aryan notions of phonology 
into other fields of linguistic study, and that, 
contrary, perhaps, to what an Aryan glotto- 
logist would on the whole expect, the Basque 
language has now and then — I would almost 
venture to say frequently — changed I into 
I think I espy one or two instances of this 
among the words which the author gives 
as examples of the converse change. Take, for 
example, the Guipuzcoan Basque eoro " here- 
dad, tierra de labrauita," which in another 
s aolo ! according to on interesting 
note by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte, at p. 2S of 
his OhtercatioTu tur U Biuqut da Fontaraiie, 
d'Irun, ifc, it also meant pr^, and II. de 
Charencey was probably right when he sug- 
gested that the word is the Latin solum 
borrowed. It is, however, a question of 
comparatively little importance whether it 
be BO or not; but, unless the author admit 
the duuige of I into r, what would he 
make of such loan-words as deairv "devil," 
hormdaU "voluntas," boU "ivory," dithari 
thimble" (digitate), ainguru "angel" 
(Seuor Campion derives it himself from 
angtlus at p. 41), and last, hut not least, 
uru, which Prince L.-L. Bonaparte has him- 
self treated as of Latin or Romance origin 
in a paragraph te which the attention of 
Basque Boholan cannot be too emphatically 
directed? It occurs in his remarks on Yinson's 
Bibary in the AeUi de la SociiU philologiqut 
for 1B77, vii., p. 75, and gives a detailed 
example of the way in which Basque loan- 
words should be referred te Latin or the 
Romance languages respectively. A great 
deal of the hutory of Basc[ue jdionology can 
only be made out by stud^g ite loan-words, 
and one of the things which is most urgently 
needed is a list of the words borrowed directly 
from Latin. It is not enongh that a word is 
known to come from a Latin source ; we want, 
if possible, to have precise knowledge as to 
which words came from Latin, and which from 
each of the Bomanco languages, from which 
the Basques have borrowed- When this is 
done, a good deal of what now looks confused 
will then possibly bo found te havo proceeded 
according to more or less fixed laws. Bven as 
it is, a kind of order seems te peep out under- 
neath the instances of the supposed change of g 
into b ; and I should be inclmed to think such 
a change must be highly sporadic, especially as 
I cannot regard words like girattt " volver," 
and ite refiex, biraiv, in another dialect, as 
proving anything further than that in one 
dialect a t> or to may become g [probably 
through an intermediate gv or gie, as in Welsh 
words, or in the French guSpe, guerrt, gaint, 
&c.), while in another it becomes, or remains, 
one of the consonantal sounds represented 
moeUy (in the modem orthography) by b. In 



the instance in question the Gnipuzcoan ; fr- 
aud Biscayan bir- seem te represent the vir- 
of the Proven^ and Spani^ virar; while 
inguratu "rodear" is moat readily derived 
from the Provencal m-viro ; the case of 
ugania and ubientu^ from the Spanish ungUento, 
is not qnite so simple ; lastly, in hagun and 
hduin "espuma de la boca," we appear to 
have a loan-word from Gtauliah — at least that 
is what is suggested to us by the existence 
in Welsh of the _word tuiyn "foam" and 
malu ewgn "te foam at the month." This 
is not the only Celtic word, I may aay, in 
passing, which I think I have espied in the 
Basque vocabulary ; but this is too difficult 
a question to enter upon at present. 

At p. 50 the author gives instances of the 
change of i to m, which seems to have hap- 
pened mostly where the h would be the 
representative of a c, almost exactly as in 
Welsh. Among other instances ho gives 
tnihi}nen, "del lat vimm, mimbre." This 
suggests mere than one question, but I only 
wish to point out that iht for JjBl&a i should 
have made him hesitato to speak at p. 19 of 
a hiatus in the case of words like %aar or 
lahar "old;" is sor a curtailed form of 
taJtar or ioar, oris ui^ a drawling pronuncia- 
tion of tar ? I cannot say, but the question 
is worth asking, as othera may be able te 
answer it. At the same page the author 
treats of the « prefixed te r in inch words as 
erregt " nftxa^," from Latin r«x, rtge, as to 
which I would point out that, in the Old 
Basque of Li^arrague's New Testament, 
"Herod the £ing," for example, is always 
rtgM Mtrodt*. It is very probable that a 
careful study of that invaluable text would 
greatly help one in ir^ftTting out the hietery 
of Basque phonology, at any rate the modem 
portion of it ; and it is greatly to be wished 
that Prince L--L. Bonaparte may soon see his 
way to publish the grammar and dictionary of 
Li9arTague'B language, to the compilation of 
which he made a welcome allusion in his 
paper on Hovelacque in De IIjfaIvy'B.£MK« dt 
Phihlogit et ^Eihnographtt for 1876. 

I have no room left me to do anything 
like justiqo to the good points in Scfior 
Campion's work, but I sincerely hope this 
is not the last time for him te write on Basque 
phonology. It is so new a study in the way 
he has undertaken it that he will probably 
find it necessary to revise hie concludons over 
and over again ; but he ma^ rest assured that 
no more certain means of disposing for ever of 
the Ibero-Basque question can be hoped for 
than that which a thorough and saccesaful 
study of Basque phonology may be expected 
to provide. Joh» Bhts. 



THE PSOOSESa OF SANSKRIT STUDIES 
IN WESTERN INDIA. 
ElphbutotM OoUage, Bombay : Jnne tS, ISM. 
A FEW notes as to what is doin^ in this part of 
the world in the field of Bonsknt titerabire, and 
of Indian aotiquities generally, may be aooept- 
able to some readers of the Aoadehy. 

a paper on "The Early History of the 
Dekkan, drawn up for the ifom&iy OtuOlwr, 
Kamkrishna Oopal Bhandarkar, our foremost 
scholar, has put together all that has been 
hitherto done for that subject — his own pre- 
vious oontributions to it being not among tha 
least valuable— ftod added much that is new 
and important. Bhandarkar, iriio holds, on 
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internal CTidenoe, tliat FAnini must have 
flouriBbed in the beginning of the aeventh cen- 
tury before the Christian era, if uot earlier still 
— a conclusion against which he believes "no 
argument has been or can be brouRbt except a 
vague prejudice "—shows that PSnmi has little 
or no Imowledgo of any part of India south of 
theVindhya range. KatySyana, "the object 
of whose aphorisms is to explain and supple- 
ment FAnim," and who, again on internal evi- 
dence, must be placed at an interval of three 
oentniies hova hia author, vas acquainted with 
flonthem nations. And Fatanjali, " whose date, 
B.C. 150, may now be relied on," showa an 
intimate acquaintance with the south. These 
three writers then give what clue there is for 
the gradual extennon of Aryan civilisation 
south of the Vindhyas before Christ. Passing 
to our own eta, Bhandarkar submite te a fresh 
examination the reasons for identifying the 
Andhrabhritya dynasty of the PhtSuiu with 
the S'Stovfthana princes, who are the subject of 
some six inscriptions throughout the Dekkan, 
and finally arranges these S'Stavihanas as- 
follows : — 

Slmnka, b.c. 73-60. 

Krishna, n.c. 50-40. 

S'atakami, n.c. 40-A.n. 10. 

Nahapflna and EBhaharSts. 

Ootamiputra, a.d. 133-154. 

Ootamtputra is, in these inscriptions, praised 
for having driven oat the S'akas ; and Bhan- 
darkar tekes the satrap (Eshaharata or MaMk- 
shabrapa) NahdpSna to be the only one named 
in the inscriptions of a line of ialruding S'aka 
prinoM who reigned long enough, and with 
sufficient prestige, te set up a iieui tot the era 
they introduced, which has never been impaired 
since. Oldenberg's theory as to Eanisbka 
having been the founder of that era Bhandar- 
kar thinks is untenable. 

Bhandarkar dwells on some literary tra- 
ditions connected with the name of S'utSvfi- 
hana, or ffalivahana, one of which is so clearly 
for us an old friend with a new face that you 
may care to find room in a note for it* The 
S'&tfivShanas ruled their country well; and, 
in one particular, as Bhandarkar mentions tvith 
evident gratification, they will bear comparison 
with vnat a vivacious English writer has 
raoenily called the best government the world 
has ever seen. Their inscriptions refer almost 
exclusively to religious endowments, and it 
appears from them 

" that the rate of interest was not bo high as it hai 
been in recent tdmes, but varied from five to seven 
and a-hall pet cent, per annum. . . . If [Bandar- 
kar goes on to say] the rate of interest depends 
on the degree of security and bears an inverse 
ratio to the effldenoy of government, it appears 
that the country was well governed notwithstand- 
ing political revotutions. To this result the 
efficient local organisation spoken of above, which 
no changes of dynasties ever affected, mus' ~" 
doubt have contributi.d in a large measure." 

This eiHogy of local self-government as it 
existed in ttie time of the S^tftv&hanas should 
at least bo consid^^ along with Mr. Fergus. 
son's recent attempt to damn the Ilbert BiU on 
the ground that Babu Eajendralal Mitra is an 



' The atorlee comprised In tiie Paie'iichl Bri< 
hathathd are said to have been communicated U 
GuflEli^ya, who for some time had been minister 
to B'itavihana, by a ghost of the name of KSna- 
bhflti. They were written in blood and arranged 
in seven books. Gunirfhya offered them ta King 
S'&tAT^hana, but be refused te receive such a 
ghostly work, written in blood and in the language 
of goblins, wheteupan Quniujhya burnt aiz of 
them. Some time uter. King B'utuvahana, having 
been informed of the charming nature of thoae 
stories, went to QunSi^hya and asked for them. 
But the last or seventh book alone remained, and 
this the Ring obtained from his pupils with hia 



obstinate and confirmed heretic on all questions 
" Indian archaeology." 

But the S'atfivnhMias have passed away 
almost, it not quite, as completely as King 
Ozymandias; and all hut enthusiasts in this 
matter will turn from them with a sense of 
relief te what Bhandarkar has to say of 
that mighty Chdlukya House, which reigned 
supreme in India south of the Nerbudda from 
about A.D. 500 to A.D. Te3, The greatest of the 
CMlukya princes, Falakes'i II. (ascended the 
throne A.D. 610), successfully resisted the attack 
of Horsbavardhana. Emperor of Northem 
India, at whose Court were received with equal 
favour Buddhist pilgrims from the East and 
Christian missionaries from the West. There is 



.ting period of old Indian his- 
tory, and Bhandarkar's remarks are a valuable 
contribution towards filling in the details of a 
picture whose brood outlines have been so for- 
tunately preserved to us. 

In a "Note on the Qupta Era" Bhandarkar 
adopte Albiruni's statement, for which ho very 
jusUy claims the credit due te honest contem- 
porary evidence, that it was posterior to the 
S'aka era by 241 years. Albiruni, on that 
matter, is speaking of an era which, with the 
B'aka, was one of those ordinarily used in the 
country at the time ; and he cannot possibly 
have gone wrong as to the relation between the 
two, however hghtiy we may have accepted the 
erroneous tradition as to the origin of the era. 
Bhandarkar is at great pains to show that the 
inconsistencies which Gen. Cunningham and 
the lamented Sir E. CUve Bayley have dis- 
covered in Albiruni's statement, and the results 
that may be drawn from it, are really due to 
these scholars having omitted te notice, or 
sufficiently allow for, the fact that the " year " 
of an inscription is, in two cases out of three, 
not the current year, but the number of the 
years of the era that had fully elapsed — in other 
words, the year before the current year. I am 
botmd to add that Bhandarkar sees no reason 
to accept Pandit Bhagvanlill's new era for certain 
Gnjaratcopporplates.towhioh I called attention 
in a previous communication in the Academy. 
The unnamed dates in these ho agrees with the 
Pandit in holding can neither be S'aka nor 
Vikrama; but he takes them to be Oupte or 
Yalabhi dates, accepting Albiruni's statement 
as te the initied year of the Qupte and Valabhi 
eras being the same, and explaining that as 
meaning that the Talabhi pnnces introduced 
into their dominions the era of the Guptas, 
" whose dependents they were in the begin- 

This paper on the early history of the 
Dekkan takes its place as one of the last, as it 
is one of the most valuable, contributions by 
outside writers which Mr. James Campbell, of 
the Bombay Civil Service, has been able to 
secure for the Bombay Oazetieer, now almost 
complete. I had the pleasure last year of sub- 
mitting to the Leiden Congress the first ten 
volumes of a work which will be as indis- 
pensable te scholars as it is calculated to answer 
all the other purposes of the great imperial 
survey of whioh it forms a port. Now that his 
whcdo work is before the public, and that Mr. 
Campbell, after years of unremitting labour 
upon it, is able te recruit his health by a run 
"home," his friends in Bombay will be 
eageriy on the look-out for some adequate 
public recognition of the merits of work cer- 
tainly the best of ite kind ever done in India, 
and which need not fear comparison with any 
work of the kind done in the west. 

I have left myself, I fear, but scant space ii 
which to notice two other books lying before 
me. The one is Kashinath Trimbak Telang's 
edition of the MiidriiraksJiiisn, which forms the 
ixviith number of cor Bombay Sanskrit 
To an edition of the play, edited from eight 
liSBB. with all the owe and oritical 



be expected from so ripe a scholar as Telang, 
I prefixed a Critical Notice (pp. i. — viii.) and 
Introduction (pp. ii.—xxxvi.) the net result 
ofwhich, it is to be feared, is that we know next 
to nothing of the date or author of a plsy 
which has long enjoyed a great reputation m 
India. The phenomenon is a singular one to 
our Western eyes, but it has, of course, many 
parallels here. Telang complains, with jnatioe, 
of the way in which Wilson's more than usnslly 
random conjectures as to the identity of the 
Mlechhas of the poem with the Musgulmuis 
who invaded India in the eleventh and twdfth 
-appear in later authoritative 



'-estigations lead him to refer the drams, 
though in a very guarded way, to the early 
part of the eighth century. In an appendix, 
Telang reprinte a paper on the age el S'std- 
karSchSrya which has already appeared in the 
Indian Antiquary. 

Bhandarkar bos also issued a Report on the 
search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Pr«i- 
dency, 1882-83, which contains much that is new 



prefixed a brief analysis of the collection, b 
which he has noticed all the particulars of a 
literary and historical importance which a fint 
examination has revealed. New MSS. of Uata'a 
Commentary have shown that in the colophon 
to that work Anandapura is mentioned as the 
residence of bis father in contrast to his own, 
which was at Avant!, in the time of King 
BhoJB. A good copy of EftghavSnanda's Com- 
mentary on the Manti Bmriti is a great acquisi- 
tion. The copy already in the GovHmineEt 
collection is very bad — worse, as Biihler in- 
formed me, than the Paris copy, bonght by 
Anquetil. A copy of the MitSiahara, truii- 
cribed in Samvat 1535, or A.s. U79, should, 
with the copy in Elphinstono College, whose 
date is S'aka 1389, or A.D. 1467, be useful one 
day in correcting the text of a book that has 
not yet been properly edited. Under the head 
Vedfijite, Bhandarkar snpporte, on independent 
grounds, Telang's contention that the date of 
S'amkarSchftrya must be pushed back, perhaps 
as far as the end of the sixlb century, and 
gives a most interesting account of the system 
of Madhva, the great rival Ted&nta school, 
whose disciples considered the great S'am- 
karScborya himself to be no better than " sn 
incarnation of some demon, whose object wss 
to deceive mankind. " • There is a familiar ring 
about this, with which the impression made by 

" " The system founded by Anandatirtha is so 
bitterly hostile to that of 8'aiiikarftcharya that its 
followers consider the latter teacher to be an incar- 
nation of a Daitya or demon, whose object was to 
deceive mankind. According to S'aiiikaia's system, 
the world la an unreality, end the only realih^isan 
unconditioned and blissful soul. All conditions 
or limitations of which our soul is consdoiu, all 
feeling, even the sense of individuality and the 
external world, arise from the development of s 
certain principle, which consiata of ignorance, and 
which represents the soul as otherwise than irbst 
it really Is, and generates mere appearances. 
When this principle is got rid of, the soul is free 
from all limitations, and the appearances ara 
dissolved ; and, being free from all misery, it 
resumes its pristine condition. This doctrine is 
condemned in unqualified terms by Madh»a and 
his followers, who maintain that the world la real, 
that the feeling of individuality which separates one 
soul from another and from the inanimate world 
represents something that is real, that God as differ- 
ent from the individual souls and from the wotid is 
real, that the relation between the individuBl sonl 
and God is tike that between a servant and bis 
master, and that by woishipping and serring tma 
master the Individual soul fe exalted, and becomes 
like God in most respects. These are the specu- 
lative doctrines of Madhva. Practically he enjoins 
the worship of VMmn, who Is reprssented m the 
- God." 
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a lone line of Bpiritnal pontifCgratretching from 
AjiBndatirtha, the founder of tlie school, in 
□nbrokenline, to Satyavlratliiha, "now living," 
in no wftf oIulieH. Fetek Pbtebson. 



COItBESPONDESCB. 

THS OBISNTAI. BEBIES OF THE PAI-AEOORA- 
PHIQAL 80CIBTT. 
Kind's OoQeKe, Ounbridge : Jnly va, \SM. 
As an unflniihed colanm requires no capital, 
ao an nncoi^letad work liio the Oriental 
Serieu of the Folaeographical Soeiety needs no 
preface. Had I be^ able to canr it out on 
the scale that I intended, I ahould hare pre- 
fixed to it an Introdnotioii dealing more or 
less faQjr with the palaeographii^ results 
which ini^t have been then attained. Ag it 
is, I wiD 'only itj to explain in the Acadeut 
i^r it remains a iraKmetit 

Sooonraged by the European Series of the 
Falaeogrophical Society, I thou^t that an 
Orientu Series might meet with approyal and 
sopport, the moie so as some of our Oriental 
Societies, meh as the Boyal Asiatio and tho 
Sotdetr of BiblicAl Archaeology, are in a veiy 
flourishing 8tat«. I was soon undeceired. 
The excnses for not subscribing were as 
nnmerons and as amusing as those made by the 
eoeats invited to the wei^ins feast. One man 
thonght that my plan emoraced too many 
languages, another too few. This one objected 
to Sanskrit, that one to Hebrew. Alpha 
declared that we ouebt to pass over the better 
known tongues, and confine ourselves to those 
that are less studied ; Omega was of a directly 
contrary opniou. X was for reprodncing in- 
scriptions ; Y very nearly committed himself to 
the proposition that mscriptions were not 
writing. But I thought worst of M, who held 
that snch publications should be supported by 
public libraries, not br private individuals; 
and of N, who declined Ui subscribe because 
the society would not make arrangements for 
letting him " compound." In short, hod the 
Oriental Series depended upon its subscribers 
in England, I doubt if oven a first part would 
faavo come out. But, fortunately, a good many 
foreign aoholara interested themselves in the 
undertaking, and so I have been able to com- 
plete the set of 100 plates, or less than the 
naif of what I had originally contemplated. 
But even this I oonld not have effected without 
the gonerons help of three private friends, the 
Dean of Canterbury, Dr. A B. McGregor, 
and Ur. D. Hurray, to whom, therefore, my 
warmest th<mV« are due. 

Of librarians my experience has always been 
highly favourable. Whatever door I knocked 
at was opened to me, whether at Cambridge or 
at Borne, at Gotha or at Carpentras. 

Aa to the work of description, it was obviously 
impoasible for me to do it all myself, and I had 
th^«fore to look Eoound me for help. Fortu- 
nately, I found some scholars at home who 
*nTe ready and willing to give their aid, such 
as the Bishop of Durham, Profs. Cowell and 
^geling. Dr. C. Bien, Dr. Schiller-SzineSsy, 
Ur. C. Bendall, Dr. B. Hoeming, and the late 
I>r. Haas. On other occasions I was obliged 
to have reoonrM to friends abroad, in Franoe, 
Qtrmany, Holland, Italy, and Bussia, to all of 



the Beriin Academy (phil.-hist. Classe) of July 
10. The large inscnption of twenty-four or 
twenty-five lines found at Taima, or Tema, in 
N. Arabia, is a deed of dedication and endow- 
ment by one Bh.z.b bar Pef-osiri. (The lan- 
guage is pure Aramaic. The form of the 
characters forbids onr placing it later than the 
sixth oentury B.O., and it may even be older. 
This is a worthy companion to the xteta of 
UEsha' and the Biloam inscription at Jerusalem. 
Euting's drawings and rubbings have reached 
Strassburg safely, and he himself will bo home 
shoitiy. Among them are numy Nabathean 
and ffimyaritic inscriptionB, and a considerable 
number in a character which is not yet 
thoroughly deciphered. 



whom dne acknowledgment has been made i 
the proper place. 

The remit is a series of plates which, how- 
ever imperfect as a whole, cannot fail, I 
think, to be interesting and useful to tbe 
ttodents of Oriental ptdaeog^iby and cali- 
graphy. Wic. Wbioht, 

PS.— With reference to the note on the 
results of Dr. Enting's expedition to Arabia in 
the AcADEVT of July 2S, p. 64, I inay remftrk 
that thna of his insoriptiotis havb alreai$f been 
pvbliahed bj 2f oeldeke in the Bil^amgAvricM oi 



ENOLI8H PRONONCIATION BY OERilANS. 

ZS Hil|a Boftd, Oambildce : July Se. IBSI. 
The reviewer of my little book Veher den 
UnUrricht in der AoMpraehe der Engluchen, 
in the Academy of July 19, does not seem to 
understand German properly, for I will not 
believe that he would have iniiinterpreted my 
views intentionally in so misleading a manner 
as he has done. I never could have said that 
Germans in studying Hnglish pronunciation 
ought not to couBult natives on the correct 
sounds of tho English language. My object 
was to caution my countrymen against believing 
blindly in the statements of any single English 
person who might be at hand, instead of studying 
the notations of the first English authorities in 
phonetics, and comjiaring them with the sounds 
they actually hear from as many educated 
^n^lishmen as they may have the opportunity 
of Ustening to. 

As to the other points to which your reviewer 
takes exception, he seems not to be aware that 
these are no statements of my own, but are 
drawn entirely from Ur. EUlis's and llr. Sweet's 
works on I^glish pronunciation. If your 
reviewer congiderB it a reproach to be an " en- 
thusiastic disciple" of these rare scholars, and 
to rely more on their authority than on that of 
his " Oxford graduate," I shall always be glad 
and proud to bear it. 

On the other hand, I can assure your 
reviewer, as he " cannot accept hrtrie as a 
perfect rhyme with count aad/oret," that all 

Ehoneticians would be very much obliged to 
im if he wiS. kindly point out to them the 
"delicate nuance of sound distinguishing tho 
vowel in one case and the sibilant in the 
Other," or if he will explain " the difficult and 
peculiar intonation [nc] of the word ffiri which 
is heard in London society." 



derived i^m a yet older deposit. Indeed, it 
seems likely that the well-known amber-beds 
of the Prussian coast formerly extended to 
within a short distance of our own shores. 

Uessrs. W. Swan SoiraENSciiEiN & Co. will 
publish next week a little book, by ISt. B. B. 
Bottone, on The Dynamo : How Made, and 
How XTsed, which has recently been appearing 
weekly in the Englith Mechanic. 



. ScnsoEK. 



PHILOLOOY NOTES. 
The second part of the fifth volume of Imerip- 
tiima of IValtTTi Asia has at last appeared. 
It contains pis. 36 to TO, and it is the 
most importtmt part since the publication 
of the second volume of the series. We have 
in this half-volume several plates of bilingual 
texts, syllabaries, lists of words, &o. ; among 
others, a hymn to the Sun-god, and a most 
important document, the cyunder of Sahos- 
duchinos, in Sumeriaa and Assyrian, the only 
specimen of the kind. This part also oontains 
the Bippara stone, with the image of the bas- 
relief, the cylinder of Nabonidus, that of 
Antiochus Thcos, the Edict of Nsbuohadnezzar, 
and the tablet of Assumatsapal. AH these 
texts are of the utmost value from the historical 
point of view, and man^ are still unknown to 
scholars. This volume is the last of the series ; 
but the Trustees of l^e British Huseum intend to 
republish the fourth volume by means of types, 
tlie Uthographio copies being out of print. 

We learn that M. Ph. Coliuet, of Alost, and 
the Eev, L. C. Casartelli, of Manchester, have 
just passed successfully their examination before 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters at Uie 
University of Louvain for the degree of Doctor 
in Oriental literature. Dr. Colinet was ex- 
amined in Sanskrit, Old Persian, and Zend, 
and presented a dissertation entitled " Les 
Doctrmea philosophiques et religieuses de la 
Bhayavad^US." Dr. Casartelli was examined 
in Sanskrit, Zend, and Pehlevi ; the titlo of his 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The authorised translation of Frof. A. de 
Barb's Comparaiive Anatomy of the Vegetable 
OrgoTW of the Phanerogamt iad FeUtt, by 
Messrs. F. O. Bower and D, H. Scot^ 
will be published in September next by the 
Clarendon Frees. Herr Engelmann likewise 
announces as forthcoming, by the same author, 
Vtrgleichende Morphologic und Biatogie der 
Pilze, Mycetoioen und Baderien, being a new 
edition, entirely rewritten and brought up to 
date, of Prof, de Baryta work on the same sub- 
■ I 1866. The same 



Mb. Cleuettt Reid, of the Oeological Sur- 
vey, has contributed to tho 2V«>Madion« of the 
Norfolk Naturalists' Society a short essay on 
"Norfolk Amber." Pieces of this mineral, 
mixed with soa-weod, are thrown up on tho coast 
by the spring gales, and three or four pounds 
weight are annually gathered near Cromer. 
It has also been occasionally found in the 
foiMt-bed, bat in this case h&s probably been 



Mesbbs. Giirt, Heath, & Co., of Boston, 
vriU publish immediately a new and cheaper 
edition of Prof. W. D. Whitney's Sanskrit 
Grammar, "inclnding both the dassioal lan- 
guage and the older dialects of Veda and 
Brahmana." 

The May and June numbers of the Oealer- 
reichiaehc MonaUatArift fUr den Orient contain 
an elaborate review of Dr. Isaac Taylor's work 
on The Alphabet by M. J. H^evy, who 
takes the opportunity to state at length his 
own views upon the origin of the Semitic and 
Indian alphabets. Dr. Taylor's hook is like- 
wiae noticed veiy favourably by M, Qustare 
Masson in the July number of PolybiMion. 



FINE ART. 

THE HISTOEY OF ABSYBliX iSX. 

Butoire de VArt dani P Antiquity. ' Tome II. 
— Chaldeo et Asayrie. By G. Perrot and 
Ch. Chipiez. (Paris: Hachette.) 
"^ss second volume of this magnificent irork, 
which does credit alike to the scholarship, 
the artistic sense, and the literary enterprise 
of France, has now appeared. It transports 
ua from Egypt, the subject of the firat volume, 
to the monarchies of Babylonia and ABsyria. 
Like the first volume, it is profusely illus- 
trated with admirably chosen examples of the 
art with which it deals. 

The names of the two authors are a 
guarantee that the archaeology and archi- 
tectaral theories of the book will be of ths 
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best. But thoagh architccturo comes in for that undertaken by "iSM.. Perrot and Chipi 
its fair share of consideration, no exaggerated necessarily admits of small corrections Lcro 



podtion is assigned to it. The other ele- 
ments in the culture and civilisation of the 
Chaldaeana and Assyrian? arc treated ^th a 
follness o( detail that leaves little to be 
desired. "Whatever in the history and religion 
of the Eupbratean peoples is needed to make 
their cinlisation intelligible is given in 
accordance with the conclusions of the most 
recent knowledge. The volume is a complete 
history, so far as we know it at present, of the 
sncient civilisation of the valleys of the Tigris 
and Suphrates, and appeals quite as much to 
the eye as it does to the mind. Where all 
is good it is difficult to select anything 
specially for recommendation ; but the last 
chapter, in which wo may recogriise the 
practised hand of K. Perrot, seems to me one 
of the very best essays that have ever been 
written. In clear and attractive language 
the culture of Babylonia is contrasted with that 
of Egypt on the one side and that of China 
on the other, and the views expressed in 
regard to it are not only stimulating, but true. 
A noticeable feature in the volume is the 
use mode of M. de Sarzec's discoveries at 
Tello. These have lifted the veil that hung 
over the beginnings o( Babylonian art, 
have enabled us to trace its development 
before it bad as yet been banded on to the 
alien Somitio raoo. If. Perrot need have no 
scruple in accepting the identification pro- 
posed by Dr. Oppert (and independently hy 
myself) between the Sinaitic peninsula and 
Magan, the country from which the diorite I 
blocks out of which the Tcllo statues arc 
carved are eaid to havo been brought. 
In the later Assyrian epoch the name 
Uogan was, it is true, applied to Lower 
Egypt, but geographical lists of the 
Accadian period make it clear that it 
originally denoted the Peninsula of 8in^. 
Now the similarity between the Tcllo statues 
and the famous sitting statue of the Egyptian 
King Ehcphrcn in the Bdlak Kuseum is 
remarkable ; and, as Ur. Petrie has shown 
that the Babylonian unit of measurement at 
Tello is the same as that of Egypt in the 
time of the Old Empire, it is difBcult to 
resist the conclusion that so far back as the 
remote days of the pyramid-builders a school 
of statuary existed in the Sinaitic peninsula 
which worked alike for Egypt and for 
Chaldaea. Naram-Sin, of Accod, marched as 
tax as Uagon, and claims to have conquered 
tho country; and Noram-Sin, according to 
fTabonidos, lived 3,200 years before his 
reign, or 3750 b.c. 

U. Perrot controverts If. Uonant's attempt 
to discover a portraiture in Assyrian art, and 
his opinion on such a matter is tho most 
authoritative that can be givnn. I must, 
however, utter an emphatic protest against 
the supposition that the Assyrian dead were 
carried to Babylonia for banal. The hostile 
relations existing between the two kingdoms 
would alone exd.ude it. The cemetery dis- 
covered hy Loftus at Warka appears to belong 
to the Parthian epoch; at dl events, tho 
Babylonian kings were buried within the 
precincts of their own palaces, as wo loam 
bom a fragment of annalistic history, and 
the same was probably the case also in 
Assyria. 

So luge and compreheodTe a work 



and there. Thus the statement that the 
true forms of tho names of Assyrian deities 
are known only through Hebrew and Greek 
transcriptions (p. 80) is not accurate ; in- 
deed, one of the names instanced, Nisroch, 
existent, and must otre its origin to a 
corruption of tho Hebrew text. The note 
on p. 33, again, should bo modified since Dr. 
Deecke has been converted to my hypothesis 
of the Hittite origin of tho Eypriote sylla- 

But I have only one real complaint to 
bring against the book, and that is that the 
artists have not taken tho trouble to re- 
produce accurately tho cuneiform inscriptions 
which so frequently accompany the sculptures. 
For purely artistic purposes, no doubt, there 
would be no need to do so, hut this is not 
the cose as regards the history of art. And 
for the history of Assyro-Babylonian art, the 
work of MM. Perrot and Chipiez will long 



St. Thomas, and other respects, be has strikiag 
points of resemblance to Botticelli, as may 
easily be voriiled by a compaiison of this vork 
with the undoubted specimenB of Sandro iii 
Trafalgar Bqiiore. But the most important 
likeness is found in the dancing choir of 
angels, which may be profitably compared 
with the more ecstatic, but not so lovely or 
loveable. angels in Botticelli's " Coronation of 
the Virgin " in the Florence Academy, and aUo 
with those in our own "Nativity," It must he 
remembered that Matl«o was the senior ol 
Botticelli by twelve years or more. In hi» 
ezpresaiou and his singularly refined sense of 
female beauty he seems to look both before nnd 
after to Fra Angelico and to the school of 
Leonardo. If Ms expression be not so sb- 
etractcd and unearthly as Augelico'a, and 
wrought to a less exquisite pitch than Liuni'B, 
it is more varied and natural than either. In 
his Madonnas he often adopt«d thd type of his 
forerunners like Sano di Pietto; but our 
Madonna, if somewhat doll-like, is of no 
hackneyed type. In richness of decorativa 
effect, m variety of gesture and occnpation, ia 
the admirable action of hands, this picture 



remain a standard one. The importance of g;-,^ gf^^t ^nd complei pleasure ; but its chid 
this Assyro-Babylonian art for the history glory is the movement and rapture of the 
of art in general need fortunately he no angels. These aro alive; they play, they dance, 



insisted on. In Assyrian ut, more 
even than in Egyptian, we may see the seed 
which afterwards grew into the art of 
Phoidias, though, as il. Perrot has pointed 
out, the want of a study of the nude among 
the Semitic Assyrians caused it to remain 
to the lost stiff, narrow, and devoid of beauty. 
A. H. Saicb. 



generally popular and more 
Lions which have recently been 



AlIOKO 

splendid additions 

made, and arc, it is to bo hoped, about to be 
made, to our National Collection, one very in- 
teresting acquisition seems likely to sutler somi 
temporary neglect. This is the fine nltar-pieci 
by Mattoo of Siena which baa lately beei 
placed in tho Early Italian room, and some tw( 
years ago still occupied its original place of 
honour m the chapel or church attached to *'^'> 
Monasterio de San Eugenie, a mile or so 
of Biena. Its subject is a once favourite and 
beautiful legend of tho Church, the Madonna 
in glory lettSig down her girdle to tho douht- 
ing.Thomas at the empty tomb. The Virgin is 
seated on an invisible throne, with cherubs, red 
and blue, at shoulders, elbows, knees, and feet. 
On either side of her are six angels, with rich 
robes and coloured wings, playing various in- 
struments of music At a lower level eight 
more play and dance and sing ; and bdow, on 
the earth, is a vigorous and e^ressive St. 
Thomas, gazing upwards with astonishment. 
Above, the Trinity, angels, and saints appear in 
the clouds. 

Our picture is in all respects a fine example, 
if not the masterpiece, of this somewhat neg- 
lected painter, being as rich in composition and 
oolour as the Madonna delle Nevi in the church 
of that name at Siena, and fuller of life and 
movement. Matteo, who could be ferocious 
enough in depicting a Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, here shows himself at his tonderest. If 
behindhand in tho science of painting when 
compared with some contemporary Florentines, 
it cannot be denied that he was a very accom- 
plished painter, and holds a distinct place 
in his own school. On the strength of this 

Sictui« alone, not only a firmly marked in- 
ividuality may be claimed for him, but also nc 
little originality. In his choice and arrange- 
ment of rich and various colour, in the double- 
girdled robes of his angels, in tlie ropy hair of 



they sing— girlish and saintly at the same time. 
The rhythm of the concerted motion is delight- 
ful, their draperies ripple in the air, and their 
'luoyancy is complete. 

It is strange that this artist has escaped the 
attention of nearly every eminent writer on 
art. Buskin has, I believe, no word about lum. 
and Crowe and Cavolcoselle treat him with s 
consideration largely mingled with contempt. 
They apparently have not seen this picture, but 
do no justice to the richness and beauty of the 
Madonna delle Nevi, nor to the tenderness and 
doligbttul execution of tho little Madonna in the 
Palazzo Puhblico at Siena. They choose the 
epithets "rational and staid" to characterise his 
treatment of great religious scenes, they call 
him the Qhirlandajo of Siena, they say ''bo 
gave httle pliancy Ut the human shape and Uttic 
style to drapery," they speak of hia "spectral 
modcL" That there is some truth in these 
opinions I will not deny, but that tho priiiso 
and blame of them put together give anything 
like a just description of the painter's individu- 
ality or hia position in art few will think who 
look upon our new acquisition. Nor do 1 think 
that anyone can fail to th&uk Sir Bicbaid 
Burton for securing such a choice blossom of 
the pure spirit and unique genius of Matteo di 
GKovanni, Cosmo Moxkiiovsb. 



Tire Central Gallery is davotfld to the exhibi- 
tion of manufactures, deooratious, and deagni, 
the work of students of the schools of art in 
Great Britain and Ireland in connexion with 
the Science and Art Department. The work? 
exhibited, all of which have been executed 
since 1862, illustrate more or less the operatioits 
and results of llo schools or subsidiary wj 
classes. It is unfortunate that the period 
duriuK which the exhibitors attended tM 
schools has not been given in accordance with 
the Privy Council Minnt«, and itiU more re- 
grettable that the dates of the design and eie- 
cution of the exhibits are not stated. WiUiout 
such information it is difficult to form an opinion 
OS to bow far these worts can be looked on 
as the result of the training given in the schools. 
There ean, however, be no doubt that these have 
made their influence felt in the workshops ; and, 
if we compare the current products of tna 
proseut day with those of thirty years og^' "? 
must acknowledge a general improrement botn 
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in dedgn Hid in technical execution. It it 
grstifyinp to learn that not only tho number of 
foreign designeTB employed by our mannfac- 
turen hns steadily dncreaBcd, but tbat there is 
nov no lack of natiTo workmen who are able to 
orry out the designs that arc put into tlieir 
bands. We must not, howerer. rest contented 
vitb what has been done. Foreigners have 
watched the progress we have berai makinff, 
and hare taken action quietly, but wisely. All 
throngh Qermany ntnseams of industrial art 
hare been ostabuahod, and collections got to- 
pither and arranged with a special view to the 
instruction of students. This has been done at 
s le«s proportionate cost and with less boasting, 
but with far more intelligence and skill, than in 
the musouiu at South Kensington, doubtless 
oving te the directors being enthusiastic arcbao- 
olo^sta and art lovers, and not mere Civil 
Scrricc clerks officially devoted to art and 
niiu«um work from 10 to 4. And, as 
we said before, elemontan' drawing is now 
being mode nn obligatory broncll of primary 
instruction in foreign sohoob ; and it is greatly 
to be feared that, unless we take some steps in 
this direction, we shall again be distanced. 

It must not, however, be thought that the 
gi'neial teaching of drawing and the diffusiou 
of technical iostmction wiU. suffice to enable 
our art monufaoturers to maintain their present 
poaitioii, nnlc»es the manufacturors themselves 
pTG proper enconragement to designers, not 
merely by employing the highest talent they 
an, but by recognising the artist as the man 
whose judgment should be relied on rather than 
tlist of tho foreman or salesman. There is a 
niarkct, we believe a growing market, for artis- 
tic works, and we would strongly advise manu- 
facturers to aim at giving on artistic character 
eren to their cheaper productions. This may 
T«]iiire a sacrifice at first, bnt we venture to say 
ii is certain to pay well in tbe end. We would 
sl«o particularly insist on the importance of 
SToiding cosmopoliteniam in art, and of trying 
to make our designs and manufactures moi 
tboroughly English. W. H. Jam£B Wealg. 



The grand prix de Bome for ienlpture has 
_jen awarded to M. Puech, a pupil of MM. 
Jonffroy, FalgniSrc, and Chapu, i^o was second 

the competition last year. 

Tii£ competition for the erection, at Vienna, 
of a monument to Mozart will be open to 
artists of all nations. There will be three 
prizes — one of 7,500 fra., another of 5,000 frs., 
and a third of 2,500 frs. The subscriptions for 
the work already amount to 12a, 000 frs. 

TlIE Nation of July 10 contains a long and 
intoresting letter from M. Salomon Reinnoh, 
protesting against the new law relating to 
antioiiities in Turkey. In this letter, which is 
dated June 10, he complains that "not a 
European paper as yet , . . had protested 
against that barbarous regulation." Rut it 
faappcus that a protest not loss strong than his 
own bad been printed in the Academy of 
June 7, just three days before he wrote the 
words, 

M. Dl'mas has just brought out an illustrated 
Catalogue of tbe Luxembourg Qallery, on the 
same plan as his well-known annual Catalogues 
of tho Solon. This gallery, it may bo as well 
to state, consists of pictures, Bculpture, draw- 
ings, &c., by living artists. The number of 
illustrations hero given is about two hundred 
and fifty, out of a total of about four hundred. 
There is more variety, and also more inequality, 
in the reproductions than is usual in M. Dumas' 
work. Tbe English publishers nro Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Wb are glad to be able to state that tho fine 
picture of "The Orrery," a tkrf d'<guvre ot 
Joseph Wright, of Derby, will, after all, become 
the property of his native town. " This result 
has been achieved, we believe, mainly by tho 
(lertions of Mr. William Bemrose, who has 
mccecded in collecting subscriptions from the 
residents of Derby and ite ndghbourbood i 
thsn sufficient to nurohase it at the 
moderate price at woich it was offered by its 
present owner. Wright will now be well 
t«ptesented in the Coloration Art Gallery by 
thu work and the smaller, but scarcely less 
fine, "Gladiator." There they will be eihibited 
with the honour which is due to them — a fate 
•rhich at present has not befallen the grand 
"Eiperiment with an Air Pump " in the 
N'stional Qallery, which is hung for too high 
to do it justice. 

^E ore glad to learn from the Chronique de» 
AtU, on the authority of M. Edmond Bonnaffj, 
that the reoant fire at the Armeria Keal at 
Hsdiid has been less destructive than was 
[(sredatfint The loss has been prindpallv 
in flogs and lances and adargua — Moorish 
"iields, embroidered and painted. The metal 
olnects have soSered little; but the work of 
praering and arranging the collection, whidh 
<•" oocnpied the last tbree years, will have to 
b« done oret again. 

Thk other candidatea at the recent election 
"' Sir Frederick Leighton as foreign associate 
of the Academic dea Beaux- Arte, in the place of 
U. Hercurj, were Monteverde, the Itolian 
•«uptor. ud Uakart, th« Avatriftn punter. 



MUSIC. 

SPITTA'S LIFE OF BACH. 

Johann SebatUaii Bach. By Philipp Spitta. 

Translated from the Oerman, by Clara Bell 

and J. A. Fuller-Maitland. VoL II. 

(Novello.) 
In a previous volume we followed the great 
master to the end of the Weimar period. The 
volume now under notice oommenoes with his 
removal to Cothen. He entered the service of 
Prince Leopold in 1T17, and for six years led a 
happy life m the " peaceful little town," turn- 
ing his attention almost exclusively to clavici 
and chamber music. It was here that be wrote 
the Inventions and Sin/oniae, tbe French Si 
and the first part of "Dos Wohlteinporirte 
Clavier;" and had be never lived to write the 
great sacred compositions of the Leipidg period, 
these few works would have sufficed to render 
his name immortal. Spitta's account of tho 
twenty-four Preludes and Fugues is exceed- 
ingly interesting. Bohnmann, we are told, was 
of opinion that many of tbe Preludes had no 
origmai connexion with tbe following Fugues, 
and we also know that Bach collected ^ the 
Preludes into an independent whole without 
the Pugues. This may be so, bnt in Preludes 
3, i, 9, 12, and 22 one con clearly see the sub- 
jects of tbe corresponding Fugues foreshadowed. 
To do justice to Bach's sdentiflc Imow. 
lodge and incredible flow of invention one boi. 
to study other Fugues ; it is only by comparison 
that one discovers how immeasurably superior 
Bach was to all his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, Handel alone excepted. In speaking 
of the Suite, Herr Spitta notices tbe modifica- 
tions of form and stylo of the several m 
ments in Germany, France, and Italy. 
miss any mention of England. Purcell's Suites, 
with their curious absence of the Oigue, deserved 
notioe. 

The musical excursions which Bach occat 
ally made to neighbouring towns must have 
formed a welcome relief from the uniform life 
which he led at Cothen. Great minds thrive 
solitude, yet it is not good for an artist always 
to be alone. By travel Bach learnt what 
others wm9 doing, and the proud oonsciouBness 



-. juperiority which these visits mnvt bavs 
created probably gave him fresh strength and 
impulse to work, to labour, and to wait. Be- 
tumins from one of these journeys in 1T20 he 
heard the sod news that his wife was dead and 
buried. In the following year, however, he 
tarried again; and to the end of his life, 
says OUT anljior, this second wife (Anna 
Magdalena) proved a joy and a comfort. 
During another journey whiob he took in IT17 
to Leipzig wore sown seeds which bore good 
fruit SIX years later. He went to try the new 
organ in the church of St. Paul's ; and when, 
in 1T23, he was candidate for the post of Cantor 
at the Thomosschule, tho directors remembered 
bis magnificent organ-playing, and were thus 
infiuenced in his favour. Kuhmau died in June 
1722, but not until the end of that year did 
Bach come forward as a candidate for the 
vacant post. It was not a specially lucrative 
one, and from Candlmeister to Cantor was in 
reality a downward step. But, when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, the Cothen Prmce's 
musical inclination "was growing somewhat 
lukewarm," and hia newly married wife was 
a " music-hating personage," so tbat Bach 
decided to make a change. He thought, too, 
of bis son's education; the University of Leipzig 
was an attraction. 

TTiR formal installation at Leipzig took place 
on May 31, 1723. His duties were not very 
heavy, and some of his work could bo done by 
a deputy ; also there was no lack of holidays at 
tho Thomasschule. Ho at first undertook to 
give five Latin lessons weekly, but he lOon 
fotmd it a burden, and got someone to 
discharge that duty. As &ntor. Bach had 
many difficulties to contend with. Qiimer, the' 
organist of St. Thomas, was a oonstant tbom 
in his fiesh ; and tbe Council and Consistoiy, 
tho two governing bodies, being often at logger- 
heads. Bach experienced tne difficulty ot 
serving two narrow-minded masters, each 
jealous of the other's authority. Indeed, 
m 1730 Bach seriously thought of leaving 
Leipzig. Fortunately, however, at this time 
he found a true Mend in J. M. Oegner, the 
newly elected Becter, who, by firmneM and 
kindness, prevented many disputes between the 
Council and the somewhat haughty artist. 

Space prevents us speaking of the Church 
Cantatas, the Passions, the Christmas Ora- 
torio, and other works, ail fully described in 
this voliuuo. The acoount of Bach's method 
of accompanying vocal music from a figured 
bass port is extremely valuable, and the same 
can be said of the description of the mode of 
singing recitetives and arias in Bach's time, so 
diMrent from that now idopted. 

Spitta's Life of Bach is not a book to be read 
and thrown aside, but one which at each fresh 
perusal gains in interest and in worth. Let us 
nope that tbe third and last volume will Boon 
appear, giving on Index to tbe whole woric. 



MUSIC NOTE. 



The twenty-first triennial Norfolk and Norwich 
Musical Festival will be held in St. Andrew's 
Hall, Norwich, on October 14, 15, 16, and 17, 
18ti4. The Oratorios announced are " Elijah," 
" The Eedemption," and " The Messiah." On 
Thursday (October 16) will be performed Mr, 
A. 0. Mackenrie's new dramatic Oratorio, " The 
Bose of Sharon," which has been expressly 
composed for this Festival ; the words have been 
selected from Holy Scripture by Mr. J. Bennett. 
There will be, besides, evening operatic and 
ballad concerts. The principal vocalists wUl 
be Miss B. Nevada and Miss A. Williams; 
Mdme. Patey and Miss Damian ; Mr. E. Lloyd 
and Mr. Moas ; and Mr. Santley and Mr. H. E. 
Thomdike. hb. Alberto Baaieggtr will ba 
tho oondnotMT. 
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O-f^tiaa^ONB HALL. 

By TTRQUHAB.T A. FOBBES. 
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LITERATURE. 

SSoM, By TLomflB Woolner. (UacmiUan.) 
Fiw myths are bo intereeting as that of 
DioDj-sns; and, next to the figure oE the 
God himself, long- robed, langnid-eyod, 
ilvayB rosming the world in search of 
rinnge peoples to whom he may be pitiful, 
none is bo fascinating as that ambiguous 
shape. Tine- wreathed, with sober prophetic 
eyes and laugbing mouth and tottering feet, 
bia teacher and follower, Silenus. What 
M the Qreeka mean by him ? Is he simply 
the cLusical repreeentatiTe of that sage 
hnmonr which not unfrequently goes along 
with dnmtenneae ? Is ha the Greek Falstaff ? 
He must be more than this. For, though 
•ometimes represented drunk, his face on 
pma is often just that of Socrates, in- 
tellectual and nieditatiTe, with some Bacchic 
symbol to diitingnish him. Virgil repro- 
duces this double character of the drunken sage, 
althoDgh in a somewhat debased form. Later 
on, Porphyry treats him OH a symbol of spiritual 
Motion, and later still the Benaissance 
pumters see in him only a mountain of 
mnrnmy ; bat both these yiews seem partial, 
and adapt rather than interpret. The 
myBtery of Bilenna remains unsolved. And 
K Mr. Woolner has a fascinating subject, 
il one of some difflcnlty. 

His poem is in two parts. In the first we 
bave Silenns " radiant as a summer mom," 
"to gaze on lov^," the slayer of wild 
twila and Titans. Before the second part, 
" Agsi h»d passed. Now was SUonna old, 

And fallen from his glory. Bold his head ; 

lU Itm grsy locks lay loose and scautUy ; 

And groM, uncomely, his dishononxed form." 
The change had come about thus. Silenus 
loved Syrinx ; bnt while he was away with 
Dionysus in India Pan saw and loved her, 
•nd, in fleeing from him, she met a watery 
d«th. On his return, the grief of Silenus is 
iattinsolable until Dionysus presents his com- 
rule with a cup, tho work of Hephaestion, 
sad a wine-skin full of a special vintage — 
'■fragrance and liquid sun." Sileniis accepts 
tbe consolation, and falls into its snore bke 
"osny before and since. In the end he repents, 
and Athena takes compassion on him ; and 
*htn, in the ill-fated expedition to Thrace, 
ntty arrows are direoted against his bloated 
*My, she gorgonisee the archers, and gives 
i^ucDus a tninqnil death. 

There seem to bo two main ways in which 
nrthology may be treated in modem poetry, 
wther Ml attempt may bo made to reproduce 
uM mirit which lay under the old form, or 
the old myth may be informed with a new 
■pint In the former way of workbg, little 
Ml be done except with the lesser known 
■pths, such as that of Silenus ; in the latter, 
Ihfi one thing of importance is that the new 

1«nt shall be noble, and at the same time 



adequate, not distinct from the old form, 
re-creating it. Hr. Woolner can 
scarcely have intended hie poem to bring 
before us the original Silenus. If Silenns 
was ever young it must have been with 
the youth of such satyrs as we find on 
the coins of Sicilian Naxos, not the perfect 
grace and strength of a hero. And then the 
Greek Silenus could never have repented. He 
is a prophet, and he is a wine-bibber; and 
whether the Qreeks intended him to represent 
a wine -philosophy like that of the Persian 
poets, or whether these things are an allegory, 
and by wine is Bymbolised the spirit of God 
or the spirit of Nature, in any case the gift 
ol prophecy and the wine-bibbing are not 
separable either at the banning or in the end. 
On the other hand, it can scarcely be said 
that Mt. Woolner has succeeded in bishioning 
a satisfactory modem poem from the old 
materials. As the career of a demigod of 
genius who took to drinking, the story of the 
new Silenus may bo instructive, but it has no 
poetical interest. It would be instructive, no 
doubt, especially for the present distress, to 
tell again the story of Tereus so as to represent 
him as a modem advocate of the Deceased 
Wife's Sister bill ; but the ioterest here, too, 
would be other than poetic. 

If this central defect could be forgiven, 
there would be much to praise in the way 
Mr. Woolner has handled some of the details. 
It was an ingenious idea to work in the story 
of Syrinx, and the first book, which tells of 
her death, is particularly well written. One 
of the oddest features of the poem is the treat- 
ment of Pan. When Silenus returns from India 
to fiadSyrinx dead, so soon as he leams from the 
whispering reeds who is the author of her 
doom, he curses the god with a terrible curse, 
the meaning of which seems to be that he is 
to become the modem devil, the mler of the 
darkness of this world ; bat with this added 
sting — which contd scarcely trouble a reason- 
able devil^ — that he should only be worshipped 
in men's hearts, never with their lips. 

Of the care displayed in the workmanship 
of tho poem it woidd be difficult to speak 
too highly. Mr. Woolner writes blank verse 
of a singalar grace and sweetness, with 
little variety in the panse, hut without 
monotony. He is at his best in descriptive 
passages such as the following : — 
" Where twisting fiesheis sparkled from the rock. 

And birds atwitter by the shallow pools 

Curtaeyed and sipped, oi bathed theii flnttoiiiig 

Where brooding splendour lay aUiwart tho grass 
Her feet mnet traverse ere she could asoend 
The blessed pathway winding thiouKh the cllft 
Toward regions tr^ldeD by Immartals' feet ! 
O what a for-oS world in one long stretch 
Of lostrouB mist and assure mountaiu-rasge 
Floating on foam of oc«mi1o light." 

5. C. Beechino. 



Memoirt of Marihal Bugiaud. 3y the Count 
H. d'Ideville. Edited from the French by 
Charlotte M. Tonge. (Hurst & Blaekett." 
This is a valuable and instructive work wbioh 
Englishmen cannot fail to appreciate. Marshal 
Bugeaud was one of Napoleon's veterans, 
who deservedly won the coveted iditn ; 
and, during a great profeasional careev, he 
served f ranoe ably in war and peace. Hi 
was an officer of promise in the ^rand J^imj . 



saved Algeria for France at a grave crisis; 
the real conqueror of AM0I Eader ; and, 
politician, spite of many defects, held an 
honourable place in the Chamber of Doputiee. 
His chief exploits have an interest f or tis, lor 
they bear a strong resemblanoe to those fd 
commanders who have attained distinction in 
onr wars in India; and his well-knovn 
eulogy of the British infantry — the reluotOBt 
hcmsge of an intelligent fo»~is flattering te 
onr national sympathies. K. d'ldeville's 
Life of this eminent soldier, for the most port 
compiled from family documents. Is one of the 
best biographies wo have lately read j and it 
has been admirably translated and atoidged 
by Miss Yonge. 

The youth of Bngeand waa obeonre bnt 
studious, and he was a self-taught and self- 
made man, though a scion of the provinoial 
noblesse. In 1 804, at the age of twenty, he 
tteoame a private in the Imperial Guard, and 
he followed the Grand Army in its march of 
victories from the oamp of Boologne to the 
banks of the Vistola. Having von his 
epaulettes, he was sent to Spain ; and, chieiy 
under the command of Suohet, saw mueh 
service in the east of the Peninsnla, and dis- 
tinguished himself for feats of daring and for 
readiness and intelligence in detachment 
duties. He returned to Fianoe at the fall of 
Napoleon ; and, in 1SI9, was at the head ef a 
regiment, defending, under his former chief, 
the Alpine paasea Os, the aonth-eaateni 
frontier. He gave pro«t of reuwlnble aidXi 
and energy in several sunor opwetions ; bat 
these were loat sight of in the disastor of 
Waterloo, though they caused him te be 
proscribed by the Bourbons. During the 
next fifteen years he was on the retired Ust j 
and he spent bis time in improying the re^ne 
of what had been once a good eatatsi hia 
asaiduoua and proeperons pursuit of huahandry 
proving extremely uaejul U> tha summdlng 
district. 

AftertheBevolutionof July t830,Bugeaa4 
was restored to his regimental coqimand, and 
soon afterwards be was made a general, the 
men of the Empire being once more in favour. 
The time was now at hand when the great 
abilities of the future Marshal were ta 
become conspicuous. Algeria, only conquered 
in name, was menaced, in 1830, by a vast 
Arab rising ; the name of Abdel E^er had 
become a word of dread; a large French 
detachment had been driven to the coast ; 
and the scanty colonists were scarcely able 
to maintain their hold even in theit settle- 
ments in the towns. Bageandwas despatched 
to retrieve thui st«te of adairs, and the 
choice could not have been more fortunate. 
Well versed in guerilla warfare in Spain, 
and a thoroughly skiltnl and practical omcer, 
he perceived, at a glance, Uiat the regular 
tactics pursued in Algeria by previous com- 
manders were useless against tiie wild tribes 
of Afriea ; and he quiekly adopted a system 
of war crowned in a short time with dedsive 
success. He diseneumbned his troops ef all 
impedimenta, guns, trains, ba^age, and 
things of the Innd, and broke them up into 
flying columns, that carried havoo through 
the Arab settlements; and, seizing the 
occasion with admirable ikHi, he sueoeeded 
in bringing his enemy te bay, and louUng 
him in a pitched batOe. The whole sitna- 
t|on was at Wob transformed ,* the iinperUle^ 
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Frencli column w&e Bet free; the colonista 
deemed to breathe again; and the Arab 
hordes disappeared in. the desert. 

Algeria-, however, wa^ overrun again before 
long by barbarian war, and Abdol Kader re- 
appeared in the field. Bugesud, in 1840, was 
made Governor- Oeneral of the province he had 
already saved, and a great army was entrusted 
to him. He carried out persistently, and with 
relentleaa purpose, the taotica of which the 
success had been proved, spreading devastation 
throngh the knds of the Arabs, and scouring 
the province with fierce incursions known by 
the significant name of xaaias; and bis 
victorious progress, though slow, was certain. 
The arms of France by degrees were extended 
beyond the mountains that stretch towards 
the Desert ; the discipUne of Europe, given 
full effect by its combination with extreme 
celerity, prevailed everywhere over mere 
hordes ; and the work of conqneet -went 
steadily on. Abdel Eader, driven from point 
to point, at last tnmed to the ruler of the 
Ifoors for assistance against the advancing 
toe, and an immense asaemblage of warlike 
tribes was collected to fight the Infidels of 
the West. Bageaud, made before this a 
Marshal of France, marched with a handful 
of men against the motley host, and gained a 
complete victory on the banks of the Isly. 
The perfect confidenoe and the skilful tactics 
of the great soldier are well deambed in his 
own lumiely but picturesque language : — 

" 'The day after to-morrow, my friends,' he 
called out with his strong and penetrating 
voice, ' will be a great day, I give you my woi3 
for it. With our little army, 6,500 bayonets 
and 1,500 horse, I am going to attack the 
Moorish Princes' army, which, according to my 
intonnation, amounts to 60,000 horse. Ishould 
be glad if they -were twice or thrice aa many, 
for the more utoy ore the greater will be their 
disorder and disaster. I have an army, he has 
only a mob. And first I will give you a 
prediction of what will happen, I -will e^lsin 
to yon my formation for attack. I arrange my 
little army in the shape of a boar's bead. You 
quite understand. The right tusk is Lamori' 
ci^re, the left tusk is Bedeau, the muzzle i 
Pelissier, and I am between the ears. Who cai 
stop onr penetrotinG; force f My frienda, we 
shall split the Moorish army as a knife does 
butter.^ " 

Isly cannot be called a great battle, but it 
was a brilliant and weU-planned feat of 
arms, like Plossey, Assays, or Tel-el-Kebir. 
Bngeaud, after the Napoleonic &shion, was 
mode Due d'Isly for bis decisive success ; and, 
in fact, the submission of Abdel Eoder, and 
the complete anbiection to France of Algeria, 
were events that before long followed. 
Bngeaud left the colony in 1847; it had 
really been conquered by him ; and in the 
long conflict he had shown a perfect appre- 
ciation _ of the true method of overcoming 
the resistance of his foe, extraordinary bold- 
nesa and energy in the field, and remarkable 
forethought, deciaion, and judgment. He had 
formed, too, like all great soldiera, a achool 
of officers upon his model ; and though these 
men were not well fitted by experience and 
training for European campaigns, they ex- 
celled in the tactioa learned from their chief, 
i admirable in a war of daah and 
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Governor- General had displayed remarkable sense of the word a great man of action, 
skill as a ruler ; and had hdd down, and in j "William O'Confob Hokso. 



part carried out, well devised schemes tor 
making the settlement of the conqnering race 
in Algeria permanent. He was conciliatoiy 
and just to the Arab population when it had 
once bowed under the victor's yoke ; he took 
care to extend the influence of France every- 
where by making roads, and hy a good ayatem 
of military forta ; and he left it on record that 
the true way to make French influence in the 
province supreme was to colonise it, after the 
Roman fasluon, by garriaona planted through- 
out the country. In this policy he not im- 
probably followed the ideas of his old chief, 
Sucbet, an administrator of a very high 

To take the true meaanre of Bngeaud, 
however, we must glance at his career in 
politica. He was elected in 1831 for the 
town of Exoideuil, and, except when engaged 
in service abroad, attended constantly the 
Chamber of Deputies. He became ere long 
very much disliked by the Bepublicana, as an 
Imperialist soldier, and by the Legitimists, as 
it fell to hia lot to be ttie " gaoler " of the 
Duchess of Berry. Hi a manner and bearing, 
too, were brusque — it was scoffingly said that 
be twitched his shoulders aa if alwaya laden 
with a private's pack ; and he enunciated very 
decided views in nncompromising and un- 
polished language, fiia etrong common-sense 
and judgment, however, commanded attention 
in debate and conncU, and he became recog- 
nised aa a man of worth among the moderate 
and wiae Conaervatives. The remaina of his 
speeches are full o( interest ; they occasion- 
ally display very great foresight, and they 
abound in rationtd sense and striking thought, ' 
set forth simply, but soroetimea with real 
effect. We would especially refer— for we 
have no apace to qnote — to his admirable 
refutation of the Jacobin legend as to the 
Ifational Defence in 1793; to his excellent 
and even prophetic remarks on the danger to 
Franca from foreign invasion ; and to his 
thoroughly sound and judicious exposures of 
the -wickedness and folly ot French 8ocial- 

At the outbreak of the Revolution ot 1848, 
Bngeaud was given the command of the army 
in Paris, but too late for assured success. 
He could probably, however, have crushed 
the rising hod he been allowed to act with 
decision ; and he always regretted that he 
obeyed the order of Louis-Philippe to spore 
the populace. After Cavaignac lud restored 
order, he offered his services to the Kepublic ; 
and he was talked of as a possible Freaident 
during the reaction from the weak rule of 
Lamartine. Ho gave in hia allegiance to 
Iiouis Kapoleon when that shadow of a great 
name bad obtained the prize ; and soon t^r- 
warda he was placed in command on the 
frontier, a general war appearing imminent. 
He died of cholera in 1H49, and hia death 
was justly regretted in France as that of an 
eminent soltUer and an illustrious citizen. 
We cannot call Bugeand a master ot war, 
for he never conducted a campaign in Europe ; 
but he was a fortunate and very capable 
general ; and it may be aaid of him that he 
had wonderful auccess in all military enter- 
prises undertaken hy him. He was an 
administratoT, too, of remarkable powera, a 
politician of no ordinary parts, and in every 



nvo sPEciiusTs OK iiraaici. 
England and Canada : a Summer Tonr be- 
tween Old and New Westminster. By 
Sondford Fleming. (Sampaon Low.) 
TrM*k in Search of a StttUt'i Gmde-Boei «/ 
Avurica and Canada, By Gooi^ Jacob 
Holyoake. (Triibner.) 
AiTER tbe recent plethora of tourists' books— 
few good, aeveral actually had, and many alto- 
gether indifferent — it ia a relief to meet vith 
two travellers who have the right to speak 
of what they saw, and the ability to i«ll vhat 
they have seen in that New World which is 
so rapidly getting old. This recommeadstiini 
is shared by both of the little volumes befsK 
us. Each is good in its way, thoagli tbe 
goodness of }iT. Fleming differs in degne 
from the goodness of Vr. Holyoake. The one 
ia, however, not comparable with the other. 
They visited different parts of the coatineDt, 
under different circumstances, and for widelj 
different objects. Yet each ot them ia, ai 
the Germans say, a " marking man," vhicb 
is not quite the aame as a "man of mark." 
Mr. Fleming ia a (amoua railway engineer, 
bom in Scotland, but brought up in Cuiads, 
where, for the beat part of thirty years, he 
bos been industriously sladiing mother earUi, 
delving down hills, and hewing down fonatj, 
in order that, without let or hindrance, tke 
horse might snort tiirongh wastes where, 
until lately, the trapper roamed and the Imhan 
chased the buffalo. As the master-spirit vbo 
constructed the Intercolonial Railway, and 
laid down the course ot the long line wlitck 
is so rapidly spanning Canada from Like 
Superior to the Pacific, his claim is supreme 
to play the autocrat whenever men discnsa 
such matters aa those of which his latest con- 
tribution to literature treats. Ur. — or per- 
haps we should say Doctor — Fleming (for to 
him has come that St. Andreasian sheep?kia 
which, like some Academical Nemesis, pur- 
sues the succesaful Scot all over the world) 
is, moreover, Chancellor of the TJniveraitr ot 
Kingston ; and, as his Sittory of ih InUr- 
cehnial Raiheay, his nnmerous professioDtl 
Reports, and, not least of all, the book before 
us, demonstrate, he is aman of sound jndgment, 
shrewdneaa of the Canada- Caledonian type, 
and, what does not always accompany either 
of these two qualities, possessed of the power 
of knowing -what he wishes to say, and of 
expressing it in good plain English. 

The professed aim of his volume is lo 
describe a journey across the route of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, but in reality it dis- 
cusses in a pleasantly disouraive fashion a great 
many questions not embraced under its title- 
For example, we have one chapter devoted to 
the voyage from Halifax to Liverpool, another 
to some reminiscences of an early landing in 
Glasgow, to the annoyances the author suf- 
fered from the laxity of the Post Office in 
delivering his telegrams, to odda-and-ends 
about I^ndon, including Mr. Spui^con'a 
chapel and the Canadian magnate he met 
there, to English country-houses, to the 
stiffuees of our countrymen in railway ear- 
riagea, to Land'a End and tlie deaf and dumb 
he addressed, to the Marquis of Sali^ 
bury, classical studies, the Henley Regatta, 
Loi^ Dufferin's speech at the Imperial Club, 
Greenwich, the Fiaheriea Exhibition, the 
Yicar ot Bray, the Thames, and Uinehead ; 
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while a third is entirely occupied with the 
retira voyage and the refleotious on old-time 
travel which it recalla. Indeed, it ia not 
antil p. 90 that ve actually touch Nova 
Scotia, and p. HI — that is, nearly one-third 
of the volume — is reached before we are fairly 
'■iboard" the train for the Par West. Yet 
BO one can object- There is nothing of book- 
lukini in all this; indeed, the rc^er feele 
that he is in the company of a man whom 
much experience has made full, and that 
be 19 obtaining at first hand well-matured 
information on suhieots over which it would 
larc been a loss had he remained silent. 

The account Ur. Fleming gives of the 
Pdcific !Bailroad, so far as built, is, of 
course, valuable, though less novel than 
the rest of his joitmey after the rails 
gars out, especially that toilsome tramp, 
lulf-storved, and tortured by the prickly 
Echincpanax, through the Eagle Fass into 
British Columbia. This, to some extent, was 
u actual geographical exploration, 
pags of the book la, however, interesting, and 
from the circumstances mentioned really valu- 
Mn. The historical notes and political dis- 
^uultions on Colonial policy are also of import- 
ince. He defends the deportation of the 
Acadians from Nova Scotia, on the ground 
that their inveterate intrignes made this a 
pilitical necessity ; and, ao far from stigmatising 
the nntortunate settlement of the Maine 
booadary as the act of President Jackson, ho 
rc^inls it as due to the inefficiency of Lord 
Aihbnrton, who from the Atlantic to the 
PwiSc has earned for himself so unenviable 
I reputation as a diplomatist too ignorant of 
geography to know his buBinesa, Mr. Flem- 
ing's general account of British Columbia— 
»tich he had -visited several times before the 
joiiracy of which the book nominally treats 
-^s the best in a short space with which 
re SIC acquainted. His hopeful chapt«r on 
the Indians does credit to his heart, though it 
is doubtful whether hia kindly optimism is 
■^together supported by the cruel facts of 
Ustorj. The return jonmey by way of the 
^'o^th Pacific Railway is also worthy of 

In short, taking Ur. Fleming's 439 pages 
» i whob, they constitute one of the 
■■iMt satisfactory works which it has been the 
feviewer's somewhat chequered joy to pemse. 
It is full of intonnation, yet never tiresome. 
The statements are freely expressed, though 
nrely dogmatically, and never offensively, 
id may always bo accepted as the mature 
'oncInsionB of a cultured engineer, familiar 
for half a lifetime with the subjects on which 
lie talks so nnpretentionaly. Its extreme 
iWQmoy is also worthy of praise. Indeed 
—thongh unlike the lady who commended Dr. 
Jdmson's Dictionary for its lack of naughty 
Jords, wa have not been seeking for them — 
Sir Fnaeii Douglas (p. 344) for Sir JaiMM, 
twetnor Musgrove for Hnsgrave (p. 345 ), are 
wont the only misprints we notice, in a work 
pMled at Montre^, which ia highly credit- 
wle to the Dominion typograpl^Ts, if only 
the map had been a little more detailed. It 
[^ nowever, somewhat misleading to say that 

wniags aboundaround the islands" (p. 352), 
"or the fish ao called by the settlers is M»Uita 
^!™» (hd, — an entirely different species. 
Sor do w« agree with Mr. Pleming that 

tta htunidity of the sea extends up the 



Fraser to LiUoet (p. 347). "When the streams 
from the melting snows of the mountains do 
not impart a local dampness to the soil, the 
dry region begins long before that point is 
reached — indeed, soon after the Cascades are 
crossed. It is also incorrect to make 
"Aralia" a synonym of the "devil's club' 
(p. 262) and the Douglas fir a pin/i (p. 351) 
and wef ear that it is hardly allowable to includi 
the Oregon ash (p. 351) among the timbers of 
British Columbia. Sot does the reviewer 
recall among his familiar observations during 
a long residence amid the Indian tribes the 
" prickly pear " as part of their food, though 
I Mexico it is a common article of dietary. 
Finally — the query onlyis put — is Mr.Fleming 
quite sure (p. 362) that "Dalles in Indian 
phraseology . . . means ' swift water ' or 
rapids " ? 

Mr. Holyoake writes a much smaller and, 
in most respects, much less important book 
than Mr. Fleming. But he also, as the chief 
apostle of co-operation and of certain forma 
of social heterodoxy, is a. representative man 
and a specialist. He has, however, already 
published a volume on the Americans, and in 
his present pamphlet, of 148 small type and 
indifferently printed pages, confines himself 
mainly to some jottings from Canada to Santa 
Fe omitted in his earlier volume. He calls 
it, for want of a better name, IVaiiehin Stareh 
of a Gaide-Book, though why this clap-trap 
title is persevered in is not quite so clear. 
It oppresses him, for, though he never searches 
for a guide-book — or, if he had, would not 
have far to go — the necessity of keeping up 
the fun forces him every now and bgaiu to 
recur to the subject. He eoems to be labour- 
ing under the belief that a settler's guide- 
book is the great desideratum of American 
literature, and that until Gtovemment— in con- 
tradistinction to private individuals — under- 
take it, we shall never know the truth. We 
differfromhim. At this moment the writer is 
faced by a shelf-ful of that order of literatnre, 
for the most part valuable only in so far that 
they prove bow, without absolutely making 
a single misstatement, by telling the trnth, 
but not the whole truth, the most fallacious 
description of a country can be circulated. 
Many of these pamphlets are issued " under 
authority," State and otherwise, yet it cannot 
be conseientionsly affirmed that, as a rule, the 
Government guide-booka are more distin- 
guished by the cardinal virtue of truthfulness 
than the mendacious little yellow-covered 
booklets scattered wholesale by the agents for 
the sale of railroad lands. This is, however, 
a trifle. Mr. Holyoake is a shrewd observer, 
keen at picking out the wheat from the chaff, 
and, though evidently in favour of most 
American institutions, impartial enough to 
detect their faults and the shams which look 
so specious to less logical observers. Co- 
operation, of course, comes in for a large 
share of notice; but his pages are for the 
most part a record of personal and social 
experiences written for the information of 
friends. Here and there it would be 
easy to point to passages not distinguished by 
the best of taste, to others in which the 
author's personality is obtmaively introduced, 
and to many more which are maired by 
literary affectation and elaborote trifiing. 
But, take it all in all, the book is well worthy 
of pernsal ', for C^rge Jacob Holyoake ia too 



much of a "marking man" not to instruct, 
even when he does eo in a manner 
rather apt to pfeoipitate the untoward 
event described by Col. Chollop as having 
" oar backs ria." The needlessly offensive — 
and unjustr— remarks about Dickens (p. 143) 
might, like too much of tho same sort of 
egotistical gossip, be deleted; and, when 
Mr. Holyoake issues the next edition of his 
amuaiug though terribly disjointed letters, 
he had better adopt a different spelling 
for the "Chennes Indians" (p. 71), and — 
there is plenty of the same sort of blunder — 
not m»ke the enemy scoff by saying that 
" Old Hickory " was the nickname given to 
" iJnnwf Jackson " {p. 118). But to a book 
with an Index — and for a miracle both of those 
under review have that aid to research — much 
is to be forgiven. Bobest Bnowir. 



The Admiuion RegUteri of St. PauVt School 
from 1748 to i876. Edited, with Biogra- 
phical Notices and Ifot«s on the Earlier 
Masters and Scholars of the School from 
the Time of its Foundation, by Eev. Uobert 
B. Gardiner. (Bell.) 

Dkaut Colet is justly entitled to the dis- 
tinction of haviog led the revival of learning 
in England. Tho schoo] which ho founded 
at the close of tho reign of Henry Vll., and 
which was afterwards known as St. Paul's, 
was the precursor of the Grammar Schools of 
Edward YI. and Elizabeth by which the 
whole system of middle-class education among 
ua became changed. Until Colot'stime Greek 
had been untaught, and the study of Latin 
was pursued under difficulties ; for the books 
of instruction — they con scarcely be called 
grammars — were ill-adapted for their purpose. 
Dean Colet made choice of William Lily as 
the head or high master of his school, and he 
aecma to have entered upon his duties in the 
year I5I2. Lily was an Oxford man, who 
had greatly enlarged his mind by foreign 
travel. He bad vidted Jerusalem, made 
some stay in BJiodes (where he studied 
Greek), and from thence ho had gone to 
Borne. He was the joint author of a Latin 
Grammar, known as BrtvUtima Inttitutio, 
which farmed the basis of all the grammars 
in common use until very recent times. 
Under Lily the scholars — limited to 153 in 
number — received an exclusively classical 
education. None were admitted who conld 
not read and write, and none were retained 
whose progreaa was not deemed satisfactory. 
"Aut disce, aut discode; manet sors tertia 
nulla " was the motto. Encouragement was 
offered to those who desired to complete 
their education at the universities by mean 
of exhibitions granted by the governors — the 
Mercers' Company — whose interest in the 
school seems always to have been large and 
liberal. Of Lily's successors the most notable 
were Bichard Mulcaster, who had been head 
master of Merchant Taylors', and there 
iquired fame as a teacher and a disciplin- 
ian ; Alexander Gill, under whom Milton 
as educated and Col. Duncombe (Aubrey 
tolls us) was often whipped ; Thomas Gale, 
whose reputation as a Greek scholar has 
survived until the present day ; and Herbert 
Eynaston, with whoso graceful compositions, 
both in Lat^ and EngUsh, everyone is more 
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ut law M^BMBted. VaUat raoh msa tb« 
K^ool atbuued a higli degree of proBperity. 
Hr. QarditiGr haa not had at his diapoeal 
Btlch Qopious material ai the Regiatcra ot 
Uerehttnt Taylota' School ufforded to their 
editor ; but Ms industrj has collected from 
various KOOTces a considerable amount of 
information about what ho calls "earlier 
Taulinea "— that is to say, those who entered 
school before 174ft, the date at which the 
Registers, preserved at the Mcroers' Hall, 
begin. Uort of these were exhibitioners from 
the school to one or other of the uniTcrsitica, 
but now and then M!r. Gardiner has been able 
to VecoVet the tiames of less fortunate boys. 
Thus, in 1624 Nicholas Woollaston, "the 
poot*e Bchollar that swcepoth Paul's School," 
occnn in the l^mpany's records as the recipient 
of twenty shillings for three- (juarters of a 
yrar'fl Wnges. The post he held was known 
alao as that ot porter-boy, and continued to 
exist until the midiile of the laat century, 
when, tho duties having long been discharged 
by liepsty, Uie captain of the school received 
ttte Mnolament. Although the ntsjority of 
th« b6ys belonged to tbo middle class, yet 
those of a higher social grado wore sometimos 
attracted to tJio school by the reputation of 
the high master or by other considerations, 
Edward, afterwards Lord North, and William, 
afterwards Lord Paget of Beaudescrt, were 
both sons of London citizens ; and even John 
Chnrchill, tho great Duke of Marlborough, 
can hardly be reckoned as a patrician by birth. 
But that cannot be said of the following, who 
were among Gale's pupils between the years 
1«72 sfud 1697; — ^Charles Montagu, son and 
hcit ol Robert, third Earl of Manchester, and 
himseU throated Duke in 1719 ; James Stanley, 
son of Charies eighth Earl of Derby, and 
mccessor to the title in 1702 ; Charles Boyle, 
son of Roger Earl of Osaory, and himseli 
fonrth Earl; and Spencer Compton, son of 
James third Earl of Northampton, and suc- 
cessively Baron and Earl of Wilmington. Yet 
St. Paul s was at no time a fashionable school. 
Its long ToU ot distinguished alumni is bright 
with the Barnes of those who owed their dis- 
tintftion to something better than the mere 
accident ol birth ; and Mr. Gardiner, the 
industrious compiler of this valuable volume, 
is bnt one in a remarkable series of Pauline 
antiiinaTTOS, among whom are reckoned Leland, 
CamScn, Strypc, Gale, Knight, and Winter 
Jones. To the genealogist and biographer tho 
book is invnlnablo, and deserves a place in 
oveiy reference library. 

Cn.tEtKs J. RouiNso:f. 



F/w 19mffkl md Shte 2%ottahl. By F. 
KegiaaH Statbam. (Koran Panl, Trench, 

* Co.) 
Mn. SiArnAU was once minister of a Scotch 
congregatjon who had originally gathered 
round an cx-Gongregational minister for 
whom Mr. Huxley delivered one of the 
known of his lay aermons. He tells us — 
" I was not long, however, in finding' out that 
tho menial position of the majority of my 
usual audicOice was much more one of negation 
of old beHefs than of a desire to formulate new 
ones. . . . Considering . . . that anch a position 
was one v.<yre likely to be attended with moral 
injury tfaao iatcltectnal advantwe ... I n;- 
s'goM my post, . . . ray SimI advice to my 
coBpeBatuia bang that they idbcnld go imA 



to the ohnrdies they had loft, and endeavour I Paxton Hood with Anglicans of equal emi- 

.„ ~,„ n,^, „ij ^„i;„*, *j.i .. j,gjjpj,_ Perhaps tho readiness to act in snd 

out of the pulpit as guide, philosopher, and 
fiiend to all tho congregation depends upon 
rational conviction that the preacher la 
wiser on all subjects than any of then. 
1 man knows that a oongregution 
contains seviral hearers ooe or other of wittm 
to instruct him on most matters at 
temporal knowledge, he is apt to take refuge 
among the eternal truths of faith. It 
he must be a professor at all he -vculd 
prefer to be known as a professor ot 
heavenly mindedness, cdnec a professor oE daily 
conduct is sure to find too often that hu 
pupils think they know their own basiiies) 
best. Doctors have never ancceeded yet in 
being recognised as professors ot healtii; ue 
obey them more or less when we are ill- Te 
be sure, most of ns find our bodily healQi 
steadier than our spiritual, so that a protessor 
of daily conduct in its bearings upon spiritaal 
health might find an opening, especially it he 
knew how to prophecy smooth tlungs without 
risk of detection. 

Apart from this question, a RitnaUrtic re- 
vival, of all revivals, would be hopelfiEsly over- 
weighted by Erastianism. When a tradition 
is unbroken it will bear a good deal ; when n 
broken tradition has to be renewed the institu- 
tion which embodies it mnst be accepted as | 
existing by Divine right. And a coneistat 
evolutionist, in weighing the comparaliTO 
value of tho Praycr-Book and tho Bible as 
instruments of popular edification, ought to 
consider that, when the religioiu tradition ol 
half Europe broke np in the aixteentli cen- 
tury, the liible held its groond by something 
else than men's caprice. It is quite possible 
that the fabric of the Mediaeval or the 
Tridentine Church was stronger as a vholc 
than the fabric of any Protestant body; but, 
considering that every Protestant body ffai 
formed by knocking away what seemed rott«n 
■ the Mediaeval Church, it is hardly likely 
that the "imaginary sanction" in the Tri- 
dentine Church will stand alone when the 
imaginary sanction " of Protestantism Iw 
broken down. 

Ono of the most suggestive, though not the 
most satisfactory, parts of Mr. Statham'B 
book is the discussion of the "real" eni 
"imaginary" sanctions of religion at diSerent 
timea; tor instance, tho "rMl sanction" ot 
Anglicanism till lately was the close depend- 
ence of the clergy on the landed interest, 
while its "imaginary sanction" was the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture. Again, tie 
" imaginary sanction " of the Eraatian Eitual- 
ism ot the future is to be "the European 
tradition," its " real sanction" is to be the 
example of Christ : tho " Christ of the Fonr 
Gospels and of the Sunday SchooL" This 
last is an unmistakable advance upon the 
theory that religion is "morality fflochea 
with emotion," though to bo told that emotion 
requires an object fixed and hallowed hy 
association does not carry us far. Ono notices, 
too, that the "real sanctions "of Anglicanism 
in tho eighteenth and in the twentieth cen- 
tury are not in pari materia ; and it is a fair 
question whether, if the parson had a 
sufficient ration iTHre while he acted as 
village censor in support of the squire, he 
has not a better raiton ffHra now that he u 
content to supplement the exertuns of ffis 



to give their old beliefs a new trial. 
This was, no donbt, a very instructive ex- 
perience ; and it has led tho author, who 
apparently learnt to think from Mr. Spencer 
and to write from Mr. Arnold, to some very 
curious and not unimportant conclusions. 
The chief of them is tbat the hope of England 
is to be found in a combination of &r<istianiam 
and Ritualism, to be worked by a learned 
clergy who are to bo paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, to be promoted by seniority in 
itry parishes, by merit in towns, and 
are to act as professors of daily conduct. 
Whether such an experiment could be tried 
or would be worth trying, Mr. Statham makes 
a curiously strong case for his recommenda- 
tions, especially for those of them that rest 
upon his own reflections. Tho discussion 
!X[ierimental religion, for instance, is 
excellent; so is the argument that wc need 
no more reason for being Christians than 
for being Englishmen. Erastianism is a 
first principle with him, but ho seems to 
have adopted it without much thought. No 
doubt Erastianism seems an obvious corollary 
from the belief that almost any religion is 
useful where it exists, and that hardly 
any creed is true. Again, it is undeniable 
that hierarchies exist for civiUsation rather 
than civilisation for hierarchies ; but it is son 
way from this to the proposition that religit 
ought to exist for tho sake ot society and not 
for its own. If a religion is to help us, we 
must take it upon its own terms ; and most 
helpful forms of the " It«ligion of Europe 
have accepted the plain mantling of a text 
about a certain kingdom and a certain right- 
eonsness which, oddly enough, Mr. Statham 
does not omit to quote, and agree with the 
Westminster Assembly as to the Chief End of 
Man. Besides, it was the triumph of Erastian- 
ism in tho person of Hoadley which, more 
than any ono thing, destroyed the flourishing 
Ritualist revival of Queen Anne's day, and 
let loose the muddy torrent of " Freethink- 
ing," which it cost Berkeley, Butler, and 
Johnson so much trouble to dam out for a 
The truth is, ecclesiastical history is 
very difBcult to understand ; and it seems 
premature to demand with Mr. Statham that 
all parsons, except, perhaps, country parsons, 
should bo well grounded in a science all 
existing text-books of which beg many and 
hard questions. Even the actual condition 
is hard to read. One cannot tcU whether 
" Evangelicalism " is dying or only monlting ; 
it would require, for instance, a long enquiry, 
which no one has undertaken yet, to ascertain 
how far tho idea of " devotedness " is growing 
in importance, though it obviously boars a 
good deal on Mr. Statham's theory that 
"Methodism" lost its ration d'Hre when it 
had reclaimed what was rechumable out of 
the large body of Englishmen who had lapsed 
into coarse animalism in the century which 
followed the Restoration. Again, as the 
"Establishment" is to be defended iu order 
to provide every district with a resident edu 
Gated profeBsor of daily conduct, it would be 
interesting to know whether the average 
successful clergyman comes nearer to this 
ideal than the average successful Noncon- 
formist minister; it hardly seems likely when 
one compares sudi men in the latter class as 
Dr. Binncy or Mr. Baldwin Brown or Mr. 
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telieTiDg officer, tfaouf^h Ur. Statbam obviously 
prefen the maxim, " Help yonrseli and hBaren 
will help you," to tha older saying, " They 
that are whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick." Nor doea it iiuite appear why 
m evolutionist, who thinks that religion ia 
■oith regulating, should confine his attention 
to its positive aspect, and simply tolerate its 
"negattTe" aide, which deals with coasola- 
tioD for Borrow and fo^vesese for an ; a 
doctor might as well refuse to prescribe any 
anodynes, while forbidding many and toler- 
»tiag a few. 

It is in the negative part of his book that 
Mr- Statham himself succeeds best. The 
chapter on " The Banger of Free-thought 
really quit« unanswerable. 'Whether it is ^ 
<ilile or not for any religious tradition to be 
pcrmaDent, merely negative criticism of a 
tmditioD which has icndered great services 
aail ia not yet extinct can do nothing but 
liana. It makes lapses from the conventional 
standard of decency easier, and it sets tree 
impulses which the tradition guided and 
lestraiDed to find expression for themselves in 
1 coarser and less convenient form, and it 
Joes nothing to forward social evolution, very 
little even for pure science. How much more 
Tc should know of the history of Hebrew 
isligion if Hebraists did not encumber them- 
•elvea at every step with queationa of literary 
(hrouology. Hellenists move more freely. 
They do not find it necessary to go about 
irmed eap-d-pit against raimcle and prophecy. 
Ke&l progrese, social and intellectual, is made 
hy accumalatdng new facta, by forming new 
habits to satis^r new needs. A noble tradition 
Listing through many ages ia like an Alpine 
pass. Each generation traverses ita own stage 
and seea its own views, and the last perhaps 
comes down into a new world out of sight of 
the magnificent monument of cn^ecring 
which even the latest traveller has no motive 
to deface. O. A. Siucos. 



HEW HOVELS. 

M. By B. A. DUlwyn. In 2 vols. (Hac- 
millan.) 

Al Dttgbre^. By A. SUrling. (Trubner.) 

Efrit Aequittai. By Helen Ifathera. In 
3 Tola. (BenUey.) 

latit Rainboie. By Philippa P. Jephson. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

lUart Sateage. By Ura. Cooper. In 3 Tola. 
''Chatto & Windus.) 

Sloien from th« Sm. By Austin Clare. 

-S. P. C. K.) 
lfi*s BiLLwnf's atory is a somewhat daring, 
but very eacoeasful, experiment in realistic 
fiction. It is simply an episode in the life of 
Uilbertina Trecaatle, a young lady of good 
birth, who is left at the end of the book at the 
agf at twenty- four, withherfuture before her, 
with means, with a sound ethical creed which 
her peculiar adventures have brought her, 
hat without a lover. Neglected by a self- 
indulgent father, and tyrannised over by a 
Tulgar and selfish stepmother, she flees from 
home, and, underthe guise of "Jill," becomes 
a lady's maid. Her toils and troubles in tJus 
capacity, her studies in feminme character, and 
the Iniaation ol her own, form the bulk of 



the two volumes. When Jill first appears 
on the scene she is about aa dti43.grccable a 
girl as she could well be. She baa no morr' 
scruple or regard (or truth than a gaxm ; she 
foTgea telegrams and teatimonials to further 
her purposes. Sut, as maid to Miss Men'yii, 
whom Shu accompanies to the Coatiuent, nhv. 
comes in contact with a strong natiire,iu which, 
although compounded mai^y of pride and 
pluck, the self-regarding element is not the 
dominant one. Dismissed by llias Mcrvyn, 
and by another kdy in the service of whom 
— and of whoso dogs— ahe enters, Jill subso- 
qucntly finds her way, thanks to an accident, 
into an hospital. There she falls under the 
influence of Sister Helena, who by precept 
and example impresses on her the Shak- 
sperian doctrine of loving oneself last, and 
completes her moral education. " Scquele 
are, as a rule, the greatest of all nuisancca in 
fiction ; but Miss Dillwyn's readers will 
tainly expect her to tell them some day of 
the future of Jill, now that she has been 
restored to her position In society and 
right viowa of life. The moral purpose of 
Jili is, however, the least of it. What 
most to be admired, and that is very 
greatly to be admired. Is the direct simplicity 
of the narrative. Jill, as amateur lady's- 
maid, is subjected to the attentions of an 
odious and vindictive serving-man, and wbUo 
in the company of Hiss Mervyn, in Corsica, 
falls into the hands of two escaped con- 
victs. These experiences arc told in a 
style of quiet power, and with a dry, 
almost grim, humour. Uiss DUlwyn has 
some of the characteristics both of the old and 
of the new school of novelists, whose strength 
lies more In opisode than in passion or plot ; 
she recalls Mr. HowoHs less than Udmc. 
D'Arblay before she was bhghted by 
Johnson. Jill is her first novel of import- 
ance; fortunately, it indicates a reserve of 
power which makes one augur well for her 
literaiy future. Miss Dillwyn's readers ought 
to bo grateful to her for writing English with 
great, sometimes almost with anstere, care- 
fulness. 



At Daghnah is a very charming Danish- 
American story, well written, and full of 
character and uicident. If it has any fault 
worth mentioning it is that of being too full 
of character. The author might have spared 
us the Kev. Roderick Musgrovc, aliaa James 
Crafts. Aa a muscular Chriatian parson, he is 
a caricature, and rather an ill-natured one. 
But the two essentially Danish famihca, the 
Earlscna and the Brands, with their aurround- 
Ings in the K^orth American village of Lyme, 
wlU have for English readers all the freshness 
of novelty. Then the plot ia not too intricate 
for a domestic story. One ia aa sure, after 
reading the first chapter, that Axel Brand 
will marry patient Betty Karlsen as that 
Clive and Ethel Jfcwcomu were meant 
for each other from the first. Christina 
Earlsen, Betty's unhappy and not altogether 
sane sister, who feeds her mind on " psycho- 
logical" novels, ruins a worthy man's happi- 
ness, flirt.s, and commits suicide. Is at once 
most disagrccablo and most artificial char- 
acter in Baybrtak, oud looks as if she had 
been taken bodily from some Trench novel. 



Oliphant's delight in treating of the eoclesi.. 
astico- religious side of rural life, though not 
Mrs. Oliphant's wealth of knowledge or light- 
ness ol touch. 

Miss Mathers' new story is a " sequel." 
Her admirers already know Eyre, the terrible 
squire with the Emotions and the Will (not 
quite the same as Dr. Bain's), and a wife and 
a mistress. Well, it seems that ho did kill 
his wife after all, as his neighbours and Uiss 
Mfttliera' readers were convinced from the 
first. But he killed her in his sleep, and even 
is sleep ho intended to kill bis mistrosB, 
e is acquitted of murdci^ and dies at the 
proper time, and in a very proper " Bleas you, 
my children," frame of mind, the lover of 
his wife having agreed to marry his daughter, 
and his son having come to the wise resolu- 
tion — which, however, he is sure not to keep 
— not to marry at all, in case be, too, take 
to sleep-walking and murder. A larcenous 
f reach maid goes mad quite unnecessarily, 
and her husband hangs himself, with, if 
possible, still less reason. There is a great 
deal of hot temper ia. £yre' t Acquittal ; and 
things generally arc carried to what Marcus 
Aurelius calls "the sweating point." Voild 
tout. 



Lovii Jtamboa is a story of average merit, 
written with more than average care ; so 
little can be said of it. Honor Wolatenholme, 
raised from poverty to affluence, gives the 
cold shoulder to Gerald Jcrvoise, a blunt 
(rather too blunt) fellow, who, in a very 
mysterious way, has been making a fortune 
for her. She falls violently in love with 
Sir James Trefusis, a fascinatii^, but sclf- 
baronet, who jilts her in the most 
shameful manner when he finds that her 
father's wealth is not really his. Jcrvoise, 
to whom this same wealth comes in an in- 
artistically clumsy fashion, again appears on 
the scene, and offers his hand to Honor, who 
has lost her hair, her health, and her love 
for Trefusis through brain fever. All promises 
to go well, though far from merrily, when 
Jervoisc comes to hear that Honor had gone 
late one n^ht to Trcfusis's houie, and, to all 
appearance, to force him to marry her. It is 
not explained, however, that Honor, having 
been in brain fever at the time, literally knew 
not wliat she did. A lovers' quarrel ensues ; 
and the author of A Love's Mainhow shows 
some skill in her craft in bringing her story 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Honor Wolaten- 
holmc is not quite new ia fiction ; but 
Miss Jephson invents new circumstances for 
her to develop her character amidst. She is 
at least preferable to either of her lovers, for 
Trefusis is brutally selfish, and Jcrvoise is 
brutally plain. Perhaps the best sketch in 
A Lore't Haiithow is Miss St. George, a flashy 
Irish adventuress, modelled after Becky Sharp, 
who angles for a baronet only to catch a 
clergyman with a " sociable." 

TJniler the rjthcr affected title of Heart 
Salvage, Mrs. Cooper, much better known as 
Eatherine Saunders, publishes a collection of 
stories in which, more tuo, she deals chiefly 
with angularities or "nubbly bits" of char- 
acter, blunders committed in early life, and 
careers temporarily spoiled by them. The 
best, though not the most ambitioua of the 



Nevertheless, she is a clever study. The i stories, is "The Silver Line," tho central 
writer of £^break has not a little oi Hrs. figure in which is Sergeant Miles, who has 
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an nglf face, great phjrsical and moral power, 
and an uiupeakable vife in the background. 
Urs. Cooper manifeets all her peculiar power 
and mOTe than her nsual humour in differen- 
tiating the French from the English fre- 
quentera of Lower Ghiodwin, in which the 
acene of " The Silver Line" is laid. A good 
deal of artlBtic and other force has been spent 
on the two leading novelettes in these three 
Tolomes, "By the Stone £zel" and "The 
Harpers of Uin-y-don ; " but both are uncon- 
Bcionably long drawn out, and the recond is 
marred by falsetto sentiment. It ie incon- 
ceivable why in "By the Stone £zel" 
Bentinck should not have proved the good 
Samaritan, and played JonaUion to his friend 
Tom Bailey's David at a much earlier period 
than he did. Bailey's tempers and tantrums 
ore enjoyable enough at first, but in the end 
they become as irritating as flics in hot 
weather. The closing Bcene of "By the 
Stone Ezel" reminds one too much ofBickens. 
Ifr. Austin Clare is perfectly candid. He 
admits that what is true in the story of farm- 
life in Brittaay to which he has given the 
name of Stolen from the Sea is due to M. 
Emile Sonvestre. Nor does he deny that he 
has a moral purpose— to show that if, as 
he himself saya, "our forefathers were 'in 
all things too euperstltioas,' we, in the 
present day, are often gnilty of too little 
faith." But he has written a very readable 
and thoroughly wholeeomo little book, the 
imaginative portions of which and the local 
colouring ore all his own. The contrast 
between the Breton farmer, Carfor, super- 
stitious and simple, but neighbourly and un- 
selfish, and the Norman, Maurice, courageous 
and raitcrpriaing, but perhaps too full of the 
modem passion for reason and reality, is 
admirably worked into the plot of Stolen f ton 
tka Sea. D^nes Car/or, the villain of thi 
story, is too vindictive, too much of a cad to 
have had such a grandfather as the " Daddy " 
who is the foil to Maurice, or such a sister as 
Mariic, who becomes the connecting link of 
goodness between honest Euperstition and 
honest science. Oaspard Maurice, on the 
other hand, whose destiny it is to love the 
sister and be hated by the brother, is a manly 
and likeable young fellow, essentially English, 
however, rather than Norman. Breton rural 
life and amusements receive full justice at 
Mr. (or is it Hiss ?) Clare's hands. 

WnjJAM WALLACE. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

t of an Indian Official. By Gten. 
Sir Orfeur Cavenagh. (W. H. Allen.) Thomas 
Newcome was a CDarming character in flctiou. 
Even in real life people like him — in modera- 
tion. Betomed Anglo-Indians form a singular 
feature among us. Bent out of Europe before 
their education has been completed, placed 
almost at once in a position of ofUoial cominand 
and social ascendency, returning in late middle 
life to the obscurity from which they sprang— 
these gentlemen move about Englanf— in it, 
but scarcely of it ; a sort of mixture of Don 
Quixote and the Vicar of Wakefield. Whether 
there have not been almost too many bio- 
graphies and autobiographies of Indian officers 
of late is, we may suppose, a question rather for 
theirpublishorsthanfororitics, 01 oourso, their 
books are of all sorts of interest and importance ; 
from the memoirs of a proconsul, who has in- 
fluenced the fortunes of nations, to the gossip 



of a veteran who has never got beyond the 
administration of Bogleywala. About half way 
between 8ir E. Colebrooke's Life of SCount- 
stuart Blphinstone and Mr. William Tayler's 
treatise on himself, we should be disposed to 
class the Rtminiecencet of Gen. Cavenagh. He 
: distinguished himself by commanding 
js or conductincf campaigns. But he 
held a post of difficulty and responsibility in 
the stirring times of '57 ; and subse- 
quently, as Qovemor of the Stnuta Settlements, 
he swayed that Indinn Barataria with consider- 
able credit. If not gifted with the highest 
powers of a writ« or an orator, he is a shrewd, 
sensible officer, who went about hia duty, 
whatever it may have been, with a stout heart, 
and now sits down to relate the events of his 
post in a spirit of manly modesty and charity 
to bU men. Sotting out for India at the early 
age of sixteen, the young aspirant for "the 
rank of general and K.C.IB." landed in Oal- 
cntta in the last month of 1337. It is a 
Strang mark of the unhistorical character of 
the nulitary mind that, while retailing all the 
usual platitudes about Babus and Budgerows, 
the author does not tell us who was the 
Governor- den eral, or what was the aspect of 
public affairs at that most important and 
exciting period. He joined the 32nd Native 
Infantry at Dacca, from which he was shortly 
afterwards transferred to the 4lBt at Benares, 
in the cspscity of interpreter — with which, 
though he does not mention it, the post of 
quartermaster was united. His next step was 
to the 4th Irregular Cavalry — formerly the 
2nd Kegiment Skinner's Horse ; ■with that 
corps ho accompanied Lord Ellenborough to 
Firozpur and witnessed the reception of the 
returned forces from Afghanistan. His first 
octivo service was in the battle of Maharajpur, 
where he lost his left leg, but soon was able 
to return to duty. He served under Iiord 
Gough in the first Punjab war. After the 
peace he went to Calcutta, where he was 
appointed political officer with the Ex-Ameers 
of Sindh, From this not very stirring duty he 

Eossed to that of town-and-fort-major of 
^cutta ; and in 18j0 was selected to t 
company Jung Bahadur and the Nepali 
Mission to England. His description of the 
London season, enjoyed in this novel and not 
unpleasant position, is one of the best ports of 
a book in which — to make a clean breast of 
it— there is far loo much padding. He had 
the advantage of meeting the Iron Duke, 
Sir Robert Feel, Baron de Bunsen, Lord 
Falmerston, and other great people, of either 
sex, who would have been beyond the sphere 
of the ordinary Anglo-Indian officer. In the 
Mutiny time the post of town-major became 
suddenly one of groat importance, for the 
Oovemor-Qeneral was commandant of Fort 
William, and as His ExccUenoy's stafF-officer 
Cavenagh was independent of the Conimandor-in 
Chief and the ordinary departmental routine of 
the army. He seems to have discharged those 
delicate duties with diacrotion and firmness. 
He bears testimony to Lord Canning's lang 
froid and absence of egoism; and he glides 
over what was evidently a moment of friction 
when Sir Colin Campbell became head of the 
army. Cavenagh was now offered the governor- 
ship above mentioned, an intimation being, at 
the same time, conveyed to him that the appoint- 
ment was somewhat precarions, since there was 
a possibihty of the Straits Settlements being 
transferred to the Colonial Office. Buthe held 
on for some eight or nine years. He seldom 
mentions the year to which the events he may 
he relating belong. All that wo can gather is 
that ho delivered an address in the interests of 
the Bible Society in January 1866 ; and that 
"On the loth of December, I was somewhat 
astonished at hearing that a private resident 
had received a lett«r . . . anuonninng, on the 



onthority of the Secretary of State, that I me 
to be removed from office on the let April." 
Thismayreferto theyear 1866, or, ogidn, itmij 
not. The general's future biographtcr will Imve 
to decide, after duo enquiry, this knotty point, 
In any cose he was treated with that iriuit of 
consideration and courtesy which are hut too 
common in the dealings between the high and 
mighty peers, clerks, and others who direct lie 
affairs of Her Majesty's Oovermnent and 
those whose only claims are founded onloD^uid 
faithful service abroad. His manly norrstiTF is 
too long for a Life, too short for a History ; but 
it may fairly take its place on Messrs. Mndie's 
list and, still more properly, in the ttnt or 
bungalow of the young offlcei 
an Indian career. 



' commeniniig 



A'h'entiiTesiii Servia; or, the Experiences of 
a Medical Free Lance among the Badii- 
Bazouks, &c. By Dr. Alfred Wright. Bdited 
by A. Q. FarquhaT-Bemard, lat« Bui^eoD cf 
the Servian Anny. (Sonnenschein.) This ii 
an amusing book. In the sunituer ol ISTii I 
"Dr. Wright" and his friend Mr. WiitCT I 
wenttoSmria. "Dr. Wright" certainly met 
with adventures which he tells with spirit ; hut 
the charm of the hook lies in its humour. It ii 
this which makes the record of events Hat | 
happened in 18T6 very pleasant reading in ISm. 
WiUi many books the critic is at a loss to 
understand why they ore published at all ; with 
this book he is at a loss to understand whj 
its publication was so long delayed. As the 
Eastern Question does not attract all oliko, vc 
may state that "Dr. Wrieht" does not prct«ud 
to be an authority on pohtics. He docs report 
his conversations with Russian officers about 
India and with Nihilists about Eadicalism, but 
evidently his heart is not in it, and tbes: 
chapters (ohops. v. and xx.) are the tamest in 
the book. "Dr. Wright" is something muii 
rarer and brighter than a politician ; be is in 
observer and a humorist to boot. Hia de- 
scription of Baron von Tummy, who carried no 
sabre, but bore in his right hand a huge vhite 
cotton umbrella, is very racy — but what Ibe 
redoubtable Baron did with his umbrella, and 
how he swore in all langnages, and bo« he 
called "Dr. Wright" a jackanapes, the reader 
mnst Icam from the volume itaelf if ho wishes lo 
enjoy a hearty laugh. It wotild be doing a 
great injustice to the book to attempt to p'S 
extracts from it. Another strange thmg is that 
the author should hide his own name under s 
eobriqaet. He has no reason to be ashamed of 
his work, either as a soldier, doctor, or writrr; 
and, if as a lover he did not succeed, we would 
ofier hicn the same consolation he of^rtA to the 
officer in the Russian Guard (p. 13T) : — 
" Hover mind if your first attempt is uusuccesftaJ. 
The poet wrote the beautifol lines— 

' It at Oiat you don't succeed. 
Try, try, try again,' 
chiefly, I believe, for the encourdgcmeat ol 
desponding lovers." 

His description of Mdlle, Miloikovitch U fo 
charming i\\a,t no one can feel surprised st the 
question he put to her — " If you plesse. Made- 
moiselle, whAt is th« Servian woid for love .' 
But Mdlle. Miloikovitch was intent on very 
different subjects. When "Dr. Wright "next 
met the lovely Marie, she had donnod a soldiers 
uniform. Although "Dr. Wright" does not pn;- 
tend to be an historian, he does mention inoidcnl- 
ally trait* of the Serb national character. He 
emphasises their sense of humour, which must 
certainly have made him a universal favounle. 
Speaking of the patients in the hospital at 
Semendria, p. 44, 

" To my surprise, those who were waiting their 
turn laughed at the contortions ot their suSermg 
companions as a capital jtd», wbllst a few mjnut^ 
after these m their turn would bo langhmg a'.tl'O 
grimaces ot the other unfortunates. ThoSarans 
ore naturally n kind-hearted race, and this appaie nt 
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I doo, eridentlr, to s keen soue 
of the ladl<3(nie. I luTe Men tterviaaii roU over 
ODE uiother in fits of langhtei at a jeij feeble 
i<*e." 

The book abonnds throughoat in proota of the 
luMpitality of Serbs to strongcni. ISaaj of the 
niteea drawing br Hr. Farquhar-Bemard are 
rer; tanaj, ae^>eci^3r those of Qie Hungarian 



gentles 



' telling, his friends that we 

^ I nnoonunonly good dinner," and of 

Col. FhOipovitch's " good, but not beautitul, 
bone." we say that many of the drawings 
■re ftmny, becanM some of them, represent 
•cenes with wluch the spirit of fun has httle in 
common. Still, humour, like sunahine, comes 
tmiss nowhere, and " Dr. Wright's " humonr 
most have soothed the suficrings of his com- 
rades in arms eren more effectoally than his 

11&. Craie's B43count of The Stale in iU Jldatitm 
(■> Educatitm fMaonillaa), the last oontiibntion 
(o the " Kngp>*' Citizen " series, is an excellent 
digest of the progress of oui national edaostion 
during the ^reoant oentnry. If Bn^and began 
rather lAte m lite to teaoh her children system- 
tticAlly, she has at all events not relaxed in her 
efforts since her resolve was formed. It was ii 
1307 that Mr. Whitbread fint draw the atten- 
tion of his fellow-members to the neoesaity of 
promoting some aystem of education in tneir 
native land; and it is " greatly to his credit" 
that hia plan anticipated the action of 187U in 
the estaUialunent of paroohial schools, formed 
r of local Testriea and sap- 



through the agency 

ported by moneys drawn from the rates, 
many years after the granting of State aid- 
the first step was the pladng in 1332 of 
£20,000 in the estimates — further progress 
checked by rdigious opposition, at one time by 
the action of Chmtshmen, and at another time 
by the antagonism of Dissent ; but still it 
moved. Step by st«p did the march of educa- 
tion advance in its onward course until, by the 
oomprehensiTe Act of 1370, a fair and legiti- 
mate compromise was arrived at between the 
advocates of nniveraal oompulaion and the 
chauapions of the National SodeU'. For 
tODrt«en years the principles of the Act have 
been in force ; and mr. &aik, in smuming up 
the edacation expenditure, is able to assert, 
that the a.nnna.1 grant from Government was 
£2,400,000 in 1682, against JC640,000 in 1370, 
and that the aggregate sum spent in thit 
manner nnoe 1839 amomits by an under- 
nther than an over-estimate to £87,aO0,O0O. 
The penual of this liHJe volume will be gratify- 
ing to onr national vanity. The progress from 
the first stttge of 00mplet« indifterence towards 
the edacation ef the children of the poor to the 
Admiraible system which ia now carried out 
with sealons Ubet^ty is described in its pages 
succinctly, but clearly. 

The title of Mr. Axel Guafafson's volume, 
Tke Foundation of fffoth ; a Study of the Drink 
Question (E^ian Paul, Trenoh, & Co.), tells 
its character at once. The advocates of total 
abstinence wiU find this bulky treatise a very 
■imoory of weapons with which to fight their 
cause ; and those who are not so far advanced 
will diaoover much to aKree with, bnt atill more 
from which thev will mssent. From the first 
iMge to tiie end there is ample evidence of 
bonest work in the ooUeotion of facta drawn 
from the litentnre of Enrope and America, 
and Mr. Ovstafwm has added to the usefulness 
: by the oompilatic 



The Poor of the Period; or. Leaves from a 
Loiterer's Diary, By Mrs. Houstoun. In 2 
vols, (White.) The last time we encountered 
Mrs. Houstoun was when she was giving us her 
rnminiacenoes of " world-known men " and 

omen whom she had met or desired to meet. 
Her memory played her falsely on more than 
one oocasion; and what she had taken the 
trouble to record was, on the whole, neither to 
their nor to her credit. We have not been able 
to form a more favourable estimate of her 
present book, which aeema to owe its birtih 
wholly to the interest in the poor which it is 
tlie fashion juat now to affect. Mrs. Houstoun 
gives us at intolerable length her experiences 
among the deserving and the undeeervmg poor, 
and has a good deal of fault to find, not only 
with the conditions of Lfe generally, but with 
the administration of justice in particular. 
But the espedal objects of her indignation are 
the landlords, and Hr. Henry George will be 
glad to hear that he may count upon Mrs. Hons- 
toun's powerful support for "many of the prin- 
cipleathat he propounds." She has, however, her 
own remedies — what woman in these days has 
not ? — for the evils she sees aroimd her, " Buy 
lands in Canada, and convey whole famihes 
across the ocean;" that is her simple solution of 
the great problem of pauperism. As to the 
necessary funds, they can be cosily procured by 
the abohtion of pensions and by cutting down 
all ofBdal salaries — beginning with the Qusen, 
for whom £50,000 a-year ought to be ample, 
seeing that Her Majeaty " so lU — quoad causing 
her pay to circulate amount the people — per- 



bteratore of the dmk qnestit 
logne mora than twelve hundred volumes and 
fvr^mn p^en ue enumerated ; and, althoogh 
toch ■ list cannot possifalf be absolutely com- 
diete, no poison who desirea to follow in the 
footsteps ot ttie compiler should negleot the 
O Bwrtu nity of oonsnlting it. 



forms the duties of her sta^on." Astodemuid 
and supply having anytiiing to do with the 
rate of wages, that idea is abhorrent to an 
economist of Mrs. Houstoun's school. There 
must be a law to regulate wages and fix the 
maximum of profit. When t£.e female fran- 
chise is granted, Mrs. Houstoun may, perhaps, 
have a chance of becoming Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and, by the application of her well- 
matured schemes, banish pauperism for ever 
from an England which will once more be 
" merrie." 

Hard Battles/or Life and I'sefvlneu ; also a 
Beview of Boots and Remedies of London 
Misery. By the Rev. J. Inches Hillocks. 

iSonnenschein,) Mr. Hillocks, a native of 
)undee, has had a genuine acquaintance with 
Kverty on both sides of the Border, and what 
says about the misery of London ia entitled 
to consideration. Some years ago he contribu- 
ted (anonymously) to one of the City news- 
papers a series of papers on "The Homes of 
the Poor," and his "life Story" ^subse- 
quently published) dealt very largely with the 
same subject. TTix present book summarises 
his long experience with"Slumdom," and con- 
tains ms Autobiography. One scarcely ex- 
pects to find a Konconformifit minister insisting 
upon the evils of contending sectarianism ; but 
Hi. Hillocks has been brought face to face with 
difficulties about which the ordinary denomina- 
tionalist is apt to know next to nothing, and 
cannot help seeing in it and in the Poor Law 
(or, at least, in the mode of administration of 
the Poor Law) two great obstacles to progress 
towards better things. 

Euteeuion of Clergy in the Pariihet of S. Bride, 
S. Mieltael It Poie, and 8. Stephen. Dublin : an 
Appendix from the Preachers' Book, and a 
Note on Dean Swift's Birthplace. With a 
Preface by the Very Rev. W. Reeves. By 
W. a. CanoU. (Dublin: Charles & Son.) 
Ur> Carroll — whose excellent articles on "The 
Old Latin Sdiools of Dublin," " Archbishop 
Usher's Schoolmaster," and "The First Duke 
of Marlborough's Dublin Schoolmaster " are, 
as Dean Beeves oboervea, "well worthy of a 
more dignified and enduring record than the 
oolnmna of a dtuly journal '—has done good 



work in drawing up from original souroes ft 
p^wihial memoir of St. Bride's, Dublin. Paro- 
chial history in Ireland is nngularly meagre, 
few parish registers going much futher back 
than the close of the last century. With aid 
from the Corporation Assembly Rolla, the Visi- 
tation Books, and other sources, Jtr. CarroU ia 
able to carry back the story of his parish some 
five or six hundred years. Several names of in- 
terest occur among the clergy of the parish and 
those connected with it as readers or preachers; 
and each name is Ulustrated by a orief bio- 
graphical sketch, condensing in small spaoe 
the reaulte of much researcE. Nowhere else, 
for example, will so much be found in so handy 
a form about Swift's friends Delany and King, 
or about Lyon, who had charge of Swift during 
his last illness. As to Swift's birthplace, Mr. 
Carroll (who has identified the preoiee spot in 
Dublin where Usher received his education) is 
inclined to deprive Hoey's Court of the honour 
ascribed to it by Shmdan, Scott, and Mr. 
Craik, Bull Alley, off Bride Street,_ seems, 
upon the whole, to have a stronger claim than 
Hock's Court to the distinction of having heard 
Swift's first complaint against this breathing 
world and its vlt^ air. 

Old 2fottinghamthire .' a Collection of Papers 
on the History, Antiquitdes, Topo^piphy, &a., 
of Nottinghamshire. Second Series. Edited 
by John Potter Briscoe. [Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.) This is an amusing little book, but we 
do not think that it equals the first volume of 
the series. There is less of original matter in 
it. The first article, for instance, which relates 
to the raising of the Royal Standard at Notting- 
ham in 1642, is a well-written account of an 
event that has been described so often that 
unless the writer had some new knowledge - 
to give us one cannot see why it should be 
written at alL Itia, moreover, illuBtrated with 
an engraving of the old castle of Nottingham 
which is among the rudest attempts at art that 
we have encountered. But the paper on the 
seventeenth-century tradesmen's tokens of 
Nottinghamshire is very good, and contains 
information which a numismatist might look 
for in vain elsewhere. The notes on the deserted 
villages of the county are not without attraction, 
and we have been interested by the extracts 
from the churchwardens' accounts of Holme 
Pierrepont. They might have been made 
longer with advantage. In 1560 the word mere 
, not, as it would seem, as a boundary, 
a division of land. There are only two 
examples of it. The rent of one was ij°, and 
of the other vj'. Perhaps they were the grass 
divisians between the ploughed lands in the 
ipen field, and the payments were for the right 
jf making the herbage into hay. There ia a 
list of the churchwardens from 1336 to 1653, 
which will be useful to students of local sur- 
names. At Holme Pierrepont, as well as at 
many other places in far distant parts of Eng- 
land, the churchwardens, not the vicar or 
rector, charged a fee for burial in the chnrch. 
We find mention of this in 1583, and entries of 
a like nature continue until 1067. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
The revision of the Old Testament, which 
was finished last montti, does not include ^M 
Apocrypha. But it ia not improbable that 
some members ot the committee will continae 
to meet— though not at Westminster — and 
midertake a revision of the Apocrypha on the 
same principlea. 

Fbo7. S. R. QAKDnrEB, who ia at present 
spending a well-earned holiday in North Wales 
before he comm^ioes the new volume of his 
History, first visited the West of En^and, witb 
the Bpecial object of examining the battlefield 
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of Lftnadown and other sites assodated with 
the beginnings of the Civil War. 

Last Tueaday, August 5, Dr. W. W. Hunter, 
who is jtist now on a visit to England, w^ 
entertained at dinner by the mejnbeTS of tie 
Northbrook Club, with tie Earl of Northbrook 
in the chair. One of the objects for which 
Dr. Hunter oame to England was to obtain the 
sanction of the Secretary of State to the recom- 
mendations of the recent ooniinisaion on educa- 
tion, of which he was president. We understand 
that this sanction has been given, so that we 
may look forward shortly to important changes 
in India as regards both higher and lower 
schools. The general tendency of the Report 
of the Commission wM to encourage local sup- 
port for the higher schools now largely main- 
tained by Qovemment, and at the same time to 
otimulate the lower schools by extending the 
system of grants in aid. 

Some three weeks Ago we announced a novel 
by Mr. Theodore Watte. If it were not -violating 
confldenoes we could have given the names of 
two or three other persons well known in other 
walks of literature who have also taken to 



pri 



novel-writing. It is, however, — 
ns to say that a novel by Vernon Lee, m the 
orthodox three volumes, will be published this 
autumn by Messrs, Blackwoodl The title 
chosen is Mils Broum, and the subject is the 
aesthetic life of to-day, or rather of yesterday. 
We venture to anticipate not a little interest in 
this firet attempt at reproduoinK every-day 
itality on the pMt of one who has lived almost 
entirely in tiie past, and who has hitherto 
written about tbe past only. 

We understand that Miss Prere is writing a 
Life of her father, the late Sir Bartle Prere, 
for the TraMadioni of the Boyal Historical 
Society. The first instalment will appear in 
November. 

The admirers of Mr. Edwin Arnold's fine 
poem, The Light of A»ia, will be glad to hear 
fiiat an illufltrated edition of it — which is not 
quite the same thing as an Sdition de luxe — is in 
ireparation, and wifi probably be published in 
fovember. The illustrations, numbering about 
thirty-six in all, will be fine wood -engravings 
after photographs of Buddhist sculpturea found 
in andent ruins in India. Of special interest 
■will be those from the modem Yusufiai (the 
andent Gbndhara), in the Punjab, which show 
unmistakable traces of Greek influence. The 
wdl-known topes at Sanchi and Amravati, and 
the cave temples at Ajanta, have also been laid 
under contribution. The format of the book 
will be small quarto, handsomely bound, and 
the price probably one guinea. Messrs. Trtibnet 
are the publishers. 

We hear that Lord Eosebery's Sooteh ad- 
mijc^« are anxious that, after he has delivered 
the opening address at the Trades Union 
Congress to be held at Aberdeen in September, 
he should publish in book form some of 
the more important of his recent speeches, 
induding those on the constitution of the 
House of Lords, the I^^nchise Bill, and the 
Ckoroctcr and Genius of Bums. 

Me. HmmT Frowde, of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press Wardhonse, vriJl publish in October 
The Churrh of England SuJtday Service Book for 
IS^'i. Its object, as tho title implies, is to 
arrange in continuous order the service for each 
Sunday in the year, putting the psalms, the 
lessons, the collect, gospel, and epistle in thdr 
proper sequence, so as to avoid ail difficulty iu 
" finding the places." Except aa regards order, 
no other change whatever is made. It is in- 
tended to repeat the publication year by year, 

TlIE demand for a third edition of Prof. 
Frascr's Si^ettione from Berheley, pnblisbed in 
the Clarendon Press Series, has afforded the 



editor an opportunity of amending the expres- 
sion of the thought contained in the General 
Introduction and in the Annotations. It is 
now hoped that the book will be found to be 
well fitted for its intended oflice— as an aid to 
refiection on the fundamental questions raised 
in Berkeley's " Short and Easy Method with 
Materialists, or New Metaphysioal Conception 
of the UnivOTse." 

Mb. G. MAHVitiE Penn is writing a new 
serial story, entitled " Double Cunning," for 
Catt^Vi Saturday Jaumal, the first portion of 
wHoh wUl appear this week. 

The Austrian traveller. Hen- von Hesse- 
Wartogg, has just retum»d to Europe from a 
tour of several months' duration through Mexico 
and the less-known republics of Central America, 
where he made a careful survey of the lake dis- 
tricts of Chapala and Poseeuaro. He intends 
to publish the resulte in a comprehensive wort 
on Central Amerioa. He is staying at present 
at Geneva. 



A TBANSLATION. 

THE HAPPY LAHD. 

{From the Anglo-Saxon of Cyneiniilf.) 
FAa hence beneath an EBBtem sky there lies 
A loTBly ialsnd, loyeliest known to men ; 
But tew of all in this mid-world can find 
That nook of earth byGod'smi^bt set afar 
From, eril doers. All the plain is bathed 
In ] oy and beauty and sweet iceuted air. 
No iale more lovdy ; the Greater good 
And rich in power and pride who framed that iale 
Where oft the blest seeneavan's gate ope and hear 
Heaven's Joyous mdodiea; a happy land 
Whose Jea^ wolds stretch tar breath the sky. 
And tiiere nor rain or snow or breath of frost 
Or blast of fire or fall of hail or rime. 
Or BOOCohinK sun, keen cold, or wint^ ahower 
E'er mars the beaut? of the abode of bliss. 
Inviolate iale where flowers for ever bloom. 
And there nor hill or cliff or mountalo steep 
Towers luKh aa here ; no den or dale is there, 
No mound or knoll, bill -cave, or ru«ed slope ; 
But fields of flowers beneath the welkin bloom. 
And that bright land, as wise wise men deep in 

Have teld in books, o'erteps by faOtoma twdve 
The Mils that here tower grand^ to the stars. 
There soft airs fan the plom and sunbeams glance 
Throuirh pleasant wocolandi) ; fruit nor blosBom 

&lla. 
And treea 1^ God's onaoxo-d are ever green. 
Winter and summer hung with fruit and flower. 
Nor leaves e'er fade 'neath withering winds, and 

fire 
Shall never Uast them till the world's end come. 
As when tiie flood (rf watera whelmed tlie world 
And earth was one vast sea, the Elyatan field 
Girt with God'a love withstood the rush of wnvea 
Bleat and inviolate, so for evemuffe 
That isle shall tdoont till fiie and doomsd^ oome, 
And dead men leave the dsiknesB of the tomb. 
No foe, no persecutor haunts that isle ; 
No tean, no misery, no sign of woe ; 
No old age there, no poverty or deatJi ; 
Men live for ever under fortune's smile. 
No ain, no warfare, and no sore distteas ; 
No fight with pOTMty, no lack of wealth ; 
Nor winter gala or rushing tempest sweeps 
The heavens, nor ever keoi froat beats 
Hen with cold idcles ; no shower of hsil 
Or rime ; no rainstorm from Uie scudding rack. 
But streams of wtmdrous beau^ weUing forth 
Water the fields with bubbling rills, whUs from 
Ilia foKSt d^ths each month pure fountains gush 
Cold as the sea, and flow through all the wold. 



IN MEMORIAL 

i£Aas FATnaoN. 

BSASEBS of the AoASEMY do not need to be 

told how painstaking and accurate a scholar 

Oxford and Eng^Und have lost in Mark Patti- 



son. Sector of Lincoln College. Those who 
knew him fonnod eadi for him or her self tome 
analysiB of a ^lersonality whidi iarited koA. 
perplexed criticism the more it was aeeu how 
various were his interests, how many-sided his 
character, how subtle his mind. But those to 
whom he was not known personally, those iriio 
saw but the scrupuloQflly accurate wriler or 
the scholar struggling in these last years witli 
somewhat delicate health, may like to \am 
some general portraiture of the man u he 
seemed to some who knew him with m I 
approach to occasional intimacy for over tliit^ | 
years. 

Mark Pattison was bom at Hornby, in Tork- 
shire, but bred chiefly at Hawkswell, in the same 
county, of which puish his father, himself a 
scholar, was rector. He was the first of a 
large family, ten sisters coming between him- 
self and his only brother, some twenty j-esn 
younger. Among those Torkahire moois 
Fattiwn gained &e acourate knowledge of 
nature and the love of field sports which csme 
as a discovery and a surprise to many who 
knew >'''" first as a student and a rednse. 'Rie 
biography of his sister, so well known is 
"Sister Bora," which tells ns of her crosa- 
country riding and hunting, of " her activity 
in all kinds of outdoor exercises, such u 
running, jumping, and playing games," of the 
zest ana vigour with which " she entered into 
anything ol the nature of a hunt, whether of 
fox, hare, or rat," serves to indicate that, it ancb 
was tho training of the daughters, it was onlf 
likely that a greater share of country pufflnits 
fell to the lot of the ddest boy. 

The love of sport, in the shape of fishing, 
lingered till the bst ; his great rdaxation and 
tonic in ill-health was always a few days wild 
his rod in Weusleydale, in the Ardennes, or 
some other district in which he could enjo; 
sport and nature in solitude. Every allnsion 
which may chance in his writings to countif 
pursuits — though these, from their subjects, 
are but few— shows a keen and loving eye for 
all aspecte of nature ; his conversation alvrsp 
turned with evident pleasure to the liteiarj 
description of natural objeote, and, because of 
that love, he wag an eager student of all poetry, 
showing more often than other literature bow 
various minds regard the sighte and sounds of 
field and stream. 

He was educated at home until he entered 
Oriel, gaining afterwards a fdlowslup at Lin- 
coln, with which college be was to be associsted 
for the remainder of his life. What has been 
called the Oxford movement began while he 
was yet an undergraduate ; it was the absorbiitg 
element in the life and thought of the university 
duriiw the years that Pattison was working « 
a student and as a young college tutor, M 
came under Newman's influence, and was swayeo 
for a while by one whose personal power over 
men has been, and probably is still, greater than 
that of any other thinker in this century. Indsjs 
which have become less theological, when the 
questions at issue are by no means the "Sf*^ 
ivo olaims on our allegiance of the Churches of 
Bome and England, or of the need of Bpiwopal 
ordination, but rather of the vary foundations 
of any supernatural faitli— in days whw 
BO many are contmit to leave the solutum 
of mysteries to a time which may never 
come, and, if it come not, then to do a* 
best they can without a solution— it is dim- 
cult to understand that all, save the merely 
idle and frivolous, were bound to teke one 
side or the other in the then absorbing con- 
troversy. And almost all the highest minds— 
those touched with a feelmz of poetry, with 
reverence for the past, wit£ hope to fi°^ a 
system in which to do definite work for tbe 
world— were turned to the party of wlwai 
Newman was the true head. It was a time, 
too, in which the old line of separation between 
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tbe don and the imdergnduate vaa breakmg 
dom). and the teaoliers and the taught were 
iBumng to be frienda in a community of 
itligioas riewB, in which, the relations between 
tk ^Britnal goide and those dependent on 
him were new as well as intimate, helped the 
truuitiiHi in no small degree. Looking bock 
cm tbou days it is difficult to find half-a-dozen 
n&mes of men poBsestdng any real sway over 
tJ]e nibds of the youne who were not mare Oi 
JgK sdbereats of Uie Newman school. Stanley 
ma, of oonrse, too fresh from Amold's teaching 
to join the party, thoiu^h his poetic sense and 
bis fifmees of mind allowed Imn to be a friend 
of tk«e from whom he widely differed. Con- 
grere, also Arnoldian, was oven then feeling 
his way to thAt form ot thought of which he is 
now uie chief English exponent. Clough, 
Bn^bedsn he ioo, whom fntore generations 
iriU perhaps consider as the poet of this age 
more Qian any other, was infosed with the 
eaential s^rit of the oentury, its question' 
i, ito freedom from what it calls 



K, and a somewhat 
limited mind. Wilson, (rreateat of all, but least 
known, the only man who attempted to con- 
rtraot anew on purely Protestant and critical 
tioes, might, had health lasted, have been the 
new Zwingli of a new Eefommtion — these are 
the only nances of note which rise to the memory 
of (me who knew the men of that time as 
bsTiDgbeen unimpressed, as not having berai 
eron carried away, to some extent, by Newman. 
Fattison was then eager and vigorous. No 
dinppointmest had arisen to dull his soul, no 
unkuidness from those for whom he spent his 
life; and he thiew himself heartily into the 
Ir»y. He often assisted Newman after he had 
himself taken orders, though we are not sure 
whether he was for a time technically his curate ; 
he wrote under the master's bidding one of the 
"Liveeof the English Sainte," and his doing 
K) showed that he was far on tho road to Rome 
—for by the time that series was b^nn it was 
bdeed hard to see the line which separated the 
Trsctarians from the Roman obedience. New- 
man went, and it was no mere Oxford legend 
that Hark Fattison had made up his mind to 
follow. Men's opinions then were nicely 
balanced, and a feather weight could in- 
dioethe scale. Those who felt most at that 
time rardy speak of it. The whole eon. 
troveray, the whole stmn^e, was too intimate 
and vital ; a little matter decided each man, and 
for most of them the controversy has never been 
re-opened. "Wonder has often been expressed 
that Br. Posey, Charles Marriott, and other 
pimninent members of the party never " went 
over ; " but the wonder ought to have ended 
many years before — they were not likely to go 
mileSB they went with, or soon after, Newman. 
One, still living, said to the present writer, who 
rooke with him a few years since in regard to 
those times, " I looked the whole matter in the 
face when Ifewman went, and, having once 
made up my mind, I closed it with a snap, and 
hare never again re-opened it." In Pattison's 
case the weiebt which inclined the scale was 
uideed trivial. Ho has twice at least in recent 
yean ccmfirmed in conversation the story that 
his losing the Simungham coach when he was 
to have joined Newman there gave him another 
day tcx reflecUoD, cooling his unpetu( 
nnBD ; uid vrben the morrow came he did not 
even attempt to go, It shows how dil~ 
cnlt it is to write history accurately that 
aUe writer, who has glanced at the story 
ponbly false, speaks of the missing an omj 
em, forgetting the fact that there was then 
no nulway communication between Oxford and 
Binnin^^uni, and therefore no omnibus to lose. 
It is probable that Pattison never fully rt*- 
'VMlcd to anyone his own matorer and nltm 



oonvictions. While his frienda and associates 
were Liberal and his writings showed the 
largest toleration, while be admitted the diffi- 
culties of belief, and certainly held dogoia with 
considerable reservations, he never showed any 
misgivings about the tenablenesa of his own 
position as a priest in the Church of England. 
It was even noticed as a curious tact, by those 
who knew him but little, that he clung with a 
B^tgaIar tenacity, when Rector of hia college, to 
the duly which lay on him to officiate at the 
rite of Holy Communion in tho college 
chapel. Even when absent from Oxford, and 
when the function mieht well have been dis- 
charged by another ofocer, he has made a point 
of returning at considerable inconvemence 
rather than forego the administration of the rite. 
No doubt there was less solution of the oon- 
fdnuity between his old thoughts and his new 
than some were inclined to believe. 

It was not long after the date of his great 
spiritual, or at any rate intellectual, crisis that 
a conversation occurred between two friends, 
one a scholar of Lincoln, another the member 
of a far larger collepe, in which they were dis- 
cusaina- the Oifora tutors of those days, and 
how few they wero who really worked with, 
and for, their pupils. The names of Stanley, 
Jowett, Congrove, Powles, and a very few 
others sprang readily to the thoughte and lips ; 
but the Lincoln scholar grew warm and 
enthusiastic in praise of his own tutor, and 
proved that the praise was deserved. Another 
well-known member of Lincoln, under 
initials easily recognised — A. J. C. — has given 
so graceful an account of hb &iend that words 
are needless from one who of necessity knows 
far less on this subject. But all who remembei 
the Oxford of that day are aware that no man 
so made a small oolleffe great in work, in 
scholarship, in leading his pupils to live studious 
and self-denying lives, in gathering round him 
eager young men, as Mark Fattison. All ad- 



the one book imperatively needed is that with 
which he has rashly parted. Like all great 
readers, he was a alow and seldom writer for 
one who was so constantly employed in litera- 
ture. It is your briUiant intellectuolist, read- 
ing little and comparing his own work but 
scantily with that of others, who writes 
fluently and much. Pattison criticised his own 
work, as that of others, severely; and the great 
book on the Scaligers, for which we were always 
looking, never came, and is even now, probably, 
in no shape which can be given to the world. 
Tho masterly monograph on Cosaubon was in 
its first intention a Beiblaft of the larger work. 
His various Essays on Oxford reform, on the 
tendencies of roKgious thought in England in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, Ac., 
though seeming to have an ephemeral character, 
were closely written works of great import- 
ance ; there is more hard work in his little 
volume on Milton, and the still smaller volume 
on Milton's Sonnets, than in many works a 
dozen times their size. His was one of those 
names in the literature of the century to be 
remembered when the works of men who have 
written fifty times as much are laid on the shelf 
for ever. 

Mark Pattison was always a friend to 
every well-considered project for furthering the 
educatioa of women. He was Visitor of Bed- 
ford College for Indies ; and his last public 
appearance was to deliver a lecture there to 
students lost autumn, in which he showed 
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m£ed and respected him, a few loved him, more 
were afraid of him, for he was keen to see and 
never spared a weak point in another's armour ; 
he expected in the most trivial conversation 
that it should rapidly quit what was trivial, 
and in all discussion he demanded, though he 
rarely found, a dialectic equal to his own. But 
if his dry, sarcastic manner repelled any, it was 
in spite of, and not with, his will. He had a 
real craving for affection and sympathy, and, 
when he was understood and appreciated, 
bestowed these largely on others. Lincoln was 
not as a rule frequented by rich men ; and many 
remember with sincerest gratitude how the 
free vacation teaching given by. Pattison saved 
them private tuition — still the expense of so 
many men which their colleges ought not to 
allow them to need or incur. 

Pattison, as all would now admit, ought to 
have been eleot«d Rector of his college in 1851. 
That he was not elected was a heavy (Sseourage- 
ment to him ; and when the Fellows did their 
best in 1861 to retrieve their mistake, their 
great opportunity had been lost. The enforced 
inactivity of those ten years had told on him, 
and the elasticity of the man was gone. He 
was only a theoretic reformer of Oxford instead 
of a veiy practical one, and his tenure ot the 
rectorship was rather that ot old days than of 
the new. He was shy ot the average under- 
graduate, though always ready to welcome 
young men of the better sort, and his ordinary 
intercourse with his college was di£&cult and 



From his earliest Oxford days to his latest, 
the Rector was an omnivorous reader. His one 
extravagance was books ; he was always in- 
tolerant of the interruption to business caused 
by having to seek a book out of his own 
library; andnone knew better than he that who- 
so parts with any book, however valueless it may 
nltimate [ seem, is sure to find almost immediately that 



all his u^ual i 
usual sarcasm, L 
ot modem criticism. 

The Rector's tone of mind was melancholy, 
but he always grew excited and was cheered by 
good conversation, and he had a fund of 
humour easily at command. He was somewhat 
valetudinarian, and when really ill his friends 
did not at first recognise all the gravity of the 
mnptoms, for he had cried "Wolf" so often. 
Yet, despite of this gloom and weak health, he 
was in some points younger than his years. 
An eager croquet and lawn-tennis player till a 
recent period, he was loth when engaged in 
those games to admit that he was growing old. 
There was to him an additional pleasure in 
these pastimes because it brought him into the 
society of the young. Courteous to aU women, 
he particularly liked to have young women about 
him ; and there are those among them who will 
never forget the stimulus, intellectual and moral, 
they gained from their association with Mark 
Pattison. His last literary labour has been to 
dictete to bis niece, and two or three young 
friends who have been privileged to share the 
labour, his recollections of the Oxford move- 
ment; and this will be at no distant time 
given to tho world, 

A pathetic incident took place in his lost ill- 
ness, when it was known that the end was 
near. Cardinal Newman, whom the Rector had 
never met since that sad day when, staying at 
the Observatory, Newman took leave of his 
early friends, intimated a wish to visit him. 
The Rector dedinod, dreading the agitetjion 
which the expectation ot such an interview 
would cause. But the Cardinal probably saw 
in the refusal a reel desire tor the meeting if it 
could be arranged without this nervousness of 
anticipation. Therefore he went to Oxford 
when tho Rector was somewhat better, was 
admitted, and had a long interview, they two 
alone, to the Rector's very great pleasure. 
Neither of the two men, so reticent of their 
feelings, so shy, and so affectionate, was likely 
to disclose to any what passed ; but it is im- 
possible not to wish that tho pen of tho 
elder man might record that interriew as he 
did the final mooting with and parting from 
Keble at Hursley, in the year before Keblo 
died. On Pattison, however, Newman's in- 
fluence had been more intellectual and loss 
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diiecQy spiritiul Uianwero tlie relations between 
KeUe ai^ Newman. 

There hare been {hoK who, judging from 
very imperfect knowledge of a few focts, and 
from the name of tbs boc^ b^ which lie is best 
Inowu, hare fancied that Qeorge Eliot had the 
Hector's Btudiooa haldts in mind to a certain 
extent when ahe drew the charaoter of Mr. 
Casaubon in Middltmarch. There was, how- 
ever, notliing in common between the seriona 
scholar at Iimcoln and the mere pedant fritter- 
ing awavhis life in oselesg trivialities ; 
George Eliot, Mark Fattison's friend, at all 
likely to draw a carioatiire of one she loved and 
valued. It was reserved for a vulgar and 
frivolous spirit to dare, in a more recent and 
inferior novel, such foolish insult to good taste. 
The Rector married In 1862 a lady whose 
name is well known to all readers of the 
Academy. MJa. Pattison, in delicate health for 
manv years, and obliged to live much abroad, 
has nod the m^uicholy satisfaction of having 
been able to return from the South of Europe 
at an earlier period than has usually seemed 
safe, and to devote herself to nurmng her 
husband. 
Among the distinguished Oxford men of our 

time there is none who wiU be more ni_ 

that place, for be has filled a special niche 
which none but he can flU ; he has set before 
Oxford men an ideal of student life higher 
than any other ever drew for them, from the 

eursnit of which ideal he himself never swerved ; 
i taught without ceasing a truth which there 
are few to inculcate, that the true learner finds 
in learning its own exceeding great reward. 



OBITUASr. 

THS BEV. C. E. B. REED. 

1^ Rev. Charles Edward Bunes Reed was 
killed on July 29 b^ falling over a precipice, 
100 feet hi^, on his way back from visiting 
the Horteratsch ^ader, near Fontresina. 
His father was Sir Charles Beed ; his mothor 
was Margaret, daughter of Mr. Edward Boines, 
of Leeds. As the father was a prominent 
city merchant, the boy was sent to its chief 
school, the City of London, For several 
years he andl sat together in the same class ; he 
became the "cook" of the school, the captain 
of the cricket eleven, and one of the leadmi of 
its^ debating society. He matriculated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, taking his degree 
in 1S68. Soon afterwards he was ordained as 
a Congregational minister— a religious body in 
which tbe memory of his grandfather, the 
Eev, Andrew Reed, is held m high honour; 
but the trammels of the " pastorate " ill 
accorded with his disposition, and he gladly 
accepted the post of secretaiy to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. He was the 
author of two works ; the first (1873] deeoribed 
the lives of the Companiona of the Lord : 
Chapters on the Lives of the Apostles ; the 
second (1883) was a Memoir of his fatber. Sir 
Charles Reed. He is the second City-of- 
London-School boy of that epoch who met 
with his death on a mountain. Tike other was 
Mr. Clowes, a scientific student of hiigh 
promise, who perished on Snowdon. 

W. P. COUBTMBY. 



date for a division of Hampshire, his candida- 
ture was not regarded by his oi^>onents as 
formidable. When only twenty-one he pub- 
lished, under the pseudonym of "John Smith, 
of Smith Hall, Cent.," a volume of Sketches of 
Caniab$, describing the reading man, the 
sporting, tbe fast, the married, and many 
other spedmena of university life. His sub- 
sequent volume (18d~) in the same field, 
CMege Leava from an, Uadergraduafe'i Serib- 
bliiuf Book, also contained no tracs of its 
authorship. His elaborately ironical treatise, 
Binta for the Evideneea of Spiritualism, first 
appeared under the letters of "M.P." in 1872, 
and a later issue in 18Td was wionymous. It 
was understood by the friends of Mr. Lewis 
that iu after-life the author of this volume 
regarded his p^sduction with less favour than 
it deserved. He was a good classical scholar. 
His literal prose translation of Juvenal 
peared in 1873, and was republished with 
date of 1382. A similar version of the letters 
of the younger Pliny was issued in 1879, and 
at the tmie of his death he was engaged on a 
translation of the works of Seneca. Mr. Lewis 
was well versed in the French language and 
French literature. His French villa was 
placed among the pines of ArcEudion, and he 
spent many happy days across the ChanneL 
A lecture which he delivered at the Athenaeum, 
Plymouth, in 1870, on " The French Revolu- 
tion," was printed in that town ; the matter 
which it contained was worthy of a wider 
circulation. Another lecture, given at the 
Mechanics' Institute, Devonport, in December 
1869, and entitled "First Impressions of the 
House of Commons," was printed at Devonport. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
MaemHIan't Magazine has a piece of thought- 
ful criticism on " Fiction in France and 
England." The writer expresses fineljr what 
many people feel — that Fr^ch novels, m spite 
of their moral defects, are readable, whereas 
English novels too often are not. The con- 
sideratioa of the reasons for this result opens 
out many questions, some of which are dealt 
with tenderiy in this article. "A Scene in 
Florida life," by Mr. Edwardes, is an account 
of a revival service among the Nej 
paper on "Carlyle and Neuberg 

Slessant sketch of Carlyle's friendship with 
oseph Neub^g, of Ifottingham, taken from 
Neuberg's letters, which contain an account of 
a German teurwith Carlyle in 18S2, 
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Ma, John Deiawase Lewis, who died on 
July 31 at Westbury House, near PetersSeld, 
was welt known both in politics and in literature. 
He was bom in 1828, and after passing some 
time at Eton graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1850. From 1868 to 1874 he 
represented the borough of Devonport, but 
his e&brte to secure his election for that 
constituent in 1874 and 1880 were not suo- 
cassfuL His contest for the dty of Oxford 
also ended in disappointment ; and although, 
at the tune of his death, he was a liberal ca^- 



Jja the Antiquary for August Mr. Wheatley 
continues his useful papers on the House of 
Lords, and Mr. J. H, Bound gives us a seoonc 

Krtion of his essay *ou "The Tower Guards.' 
is latter is a most carefully pr^nred mono- 
graph, which shows great research. Hr. Cor- 
nelius Walford's "Greenwich Fair" is most 
rtaining reading. The anonymous article 
— Legeims, Traditions, and Superstitions of 
Meeklenburg " is well wortby of pernsaL There 
may, perhaps, be nothing in it which is new, 
but folk-lore is still in a state so utterly with- 
out classification or index that we welcome 
gladly aU knowledge that oomes at first hand. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE OKBEE dSCEIFnOIT AT BBOCQH, 

QoDviltfi sad Oahu Collcse, Csmbildite; 
An8. 4, ^i. 

Prof. Sayce says that " Prof. Stephens ksi 
the laugh entirely on his side." People wonM 
naturally conclude that Prof. Sayce now admits 
the inscription to be Runic, were it not for hi) 
newest transcription and translation, on read- 
ing which I exclaimed, like Dionysus, tl A '''' 
'Epii^w, t T> Ktytts V aliiareiim. The only iofeienoe 
I con draw is that Prof. Sayce is makiiig s 
Samson-like efibrt te involve the Fhilistiues in 
his own downfall. 

Since ISi. Nicholson admita the vulnerability 
of his own suggestions, I shall not take up 
spaoe in dealing with Tii'm in detail. 

As Prof. Sayce had found the cast " as d«ar 
and plain as a page of print," I was quite 
prepared to find him, if possible, more oonfident 
m Us reading of my squeezes ; and my expecta- 
tion has been fully realised. Led amy by 
Prof. Sayce's words, " doubtful letters being 
enclosed m brackets," the nmple-miuded reader 
will think that something definite has been 
accomplished when he finds that Prof. Sayw 
braokoU only one letter in the first ten lines i 
His confidence, hovrever, will be shaken when 
be finds irop' *>?« given by Mr, Nicholson for 
Prof, Sayce's nft^'jov from the same squeeses. 
After reiterating my protest against dognwt 
m like that of Messrs. Sayce, Nicholson, and 
-radley in cases where probabili^ i" ^ 
utmost that can be attained, I shall oonflM 
myself to throe orudal points. These will 
suffice to show how futile is further controvBiW 
until some competent epigraphist has goM 
into the matter, ^pnffirw ritr itttnit, read by 
Mr. Bradley, and endorsed by Prof. Sayce and 
Mr. Nicholson, is the keystone of the attamptt 
of all three gentlemen (for, in spite of saOi 
shifts and expedients as Prof, Sayce's "tra- 
veller," for whom he leaves no place in ha 
Greek lettering, none of them has been sblejo 
deal with the inscription in its entireiy]. A"' 
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Bradley nya the Mcond letter ia forked at the 
top. If Prof. SaToe and Air. Nioholaon had 
ecanuned the reverse of mj squeei^es they could 
have Been that the supposed fork is a chip in 
the stone, and that, be it what it may, the letter 
cannot have been p ; for it it had been p, and 
the loop bad got injured, there would be a 
depressioa in the stone, and, consequentJf, a 
corresponding bulge on the reverse of the 
squeeze. Now the squeezes have no such bulge, 
but, on the contrarj, thay show a surface level 
wi^ the rest of the stone. 

NextforT^r iStl-nit. Having the combination 
B> repeated twice, the natural process is to com- 
pare them. The 9 of iitl-nit is admitted by all 
ascertain, as also those in 11. Iand2. Letthose 
who have photographs or facsimiles compare 
the supposed t of rii^ with the undoubted S'a ; 
(hoy will at once see that, if this I had anything 
like so large a triangle as the others, it must 
have mn into the preceding a. The supposed 
triangle ia a slight chipping in the stone, and 
there are clear traces on the right-hand side 
of the distinctive marks of « and a- at top and 
bottom. 

In L 10 Prof. Sajroe and Mr, Nicholaon give 
Sxi£titplmw, a conjecture made long before by 
Prof. Hort, which he did not care to claii 



after seoing the squeezes, for the good reason Public Record 

that it involves too reading of cb as ^. It ia ""'' """' "—^ 

hardly possible that t)ie stone-cutter would 

have used two different symbols for /* side by 

side, and oneof them tbosamo as theandoubted 

•> found in 11. 2, 5, 8. He certainly baa not 

d"ne so in Ka^^Htjnirt ; andyet Messrs. Nicholson 

and Sayce do not give the slightest hint of 

their boldness to warn the unwary scholar. 

If this course ia to be pursued in such 

studies we are still very far from scientiflc 

epigraphy and palaeography. But after Prof. 

■Sajce's confusion of a and fi one ought not to 

be surprised. 

FinJly, one word for pAXrYityii. Prof. 
Sayce and Mr. Brodloy object to the formatioa. 
Do they think tbot iyiryi^ABt would be the 
proper form ? piXmraiit and (m-rayii are a 
snfficicnt defence for my word. As for the h\, 
the donUingof consonants (e.g., a-r^Wii, larran, 
(crrai) was always so common that the occur- 
rence of the phenomenon here need not disquiat 

I shall not write again on the readings and 
traaalation of the Brough stone. 

WILLIAM SID0EWAT. 



ComnusSLOners) have the numbers of the folios 
affixed to Uiem, and the originals can be readilv 
found in the volames lettered on the back 
"Cork," " Waterford." In the same way 
the depositions of Anne Bmith and Margaret 
Clark, relating their escape from the bouse 
filled with Proteatanta, and burnt, with all the 
women, little children, and men within it, by 
the rebela of the pariah of Kilmore, county of 
Armagh, will be easily found in the volume 
lettered " Armagh ; " the deposition of Skelton, 
who saw Lord Caulfield murdered at Kinard 
Castle, Tyrone, will be found in the Tyrone 
book; and the deposition of William Clark, who 
saw about a hundred men, women, and children 
drowned at Portadown in Armagh, and only 
escaped the same fate by bribing his captors, 
will be found in the Armagh book with Mrs. 
Price's and Thomas Taylor's, whose near 
relatives were among tltose so drowned. The 
1652-04 depositions, which, as Beid long age 

Sinted out, are the most valuable of all (ui'di 
siory of tht PrtshyUrian Church in Ireland, 
vol. i., p. 327), are almost all writtenin a fine dear 
hand, which makes the task of finding and 
reading them easy. 

As regards the retoiencea which my volumes 
contain to State papers in the English and Irish 



Offices, and with the depoutions duly calendared 
by Mr. Hans Claude Hamilton and Mr. 
I^ndergaat, or by the former and Lord 
O'Hagan, or Sir EUibert Kane- It would be 
difficult woric for ecclesiastics of either Church 
to undertake. 



DaUtai Aug. 4, 1881. 
Towards the end of Prof. Gardiner's review 
of Miss Hickaon's volumes, in the Ac.vsemy of 
Jnly 28, I find the following sraitence : — 
" Tbat the rising took the form of a massacre was 
the natural lesalt □( the low state of ciiilisatiou of 
the aggrieved people." 

This sentence contains two assumptions— (1) 
that the rising in Ireland in Ifril "took the 



[BELAUD IS THE SBTENTEENTH OEXTDEY." 

Juir M, lesi. 
Kindly allow me to point out, in reply to Prof. 
S, K. Gardiner's statement in the Academt of 
July 26— that I have not aflixed to the deposi- 
tions in the above-mentioned work any refer- 
eooes to the volumes and folios of the original 
M8S. in Trinity College " to assist those who 
thA to test my work" — that no such references 
ore neoesaary to asaiat roallv indnstrioos and 
imputial students, the only persons whose 
OTnoiona on the d«rpositions would be valuable. 
Each volnme of MS. in the collection has the 
name of the oonnty in which the massacres 
it details were oommitted in large gold lettera 
on its back, and each deposition, it is hardly 
necessary to say, mentions the name of the 
TOunty where the masaocro it describes was 
committed. The mention of the page, no 
iloabt, and the number of the volume, in the 
few casos where each county's depositions run 
through more than one or two volumes, would 
be a help, but by no moons a necessary one. 
Tha fatnimilea and photographs of the Cork 
ud Vaterford depoaitioDa [which latter I 
ideeted for pboto^aphing, bwause it was one 
of Archdeacon Byase's collection, specially 
Mailed M full of oroaaad-out passages by Mr. 
QQlKrt in his report for the Historical M86, 



8 and elaewhere, I think 
that Prof. Oardinar inadvertently departs from 
' his usual admirable accuracy when he says 
that I am fond of making them in too general 
a way without specifying the volume and folio. 
At the foot of the first page of almost every 
State paper given in the Appendix I have 
given the volume and page of the MS. col- 
lection in the Becoid Offices, the Lambeth 
Library, Trinity Colloge, Dublin, Sx, In the 
narratives of Boman Catholics, which I have 
copied from the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian 
and given in my second volume, I have spcciAed 
the volumes and pages of the originals. And 
in the few cases where I have not giv< 
volumes and folios I have given the exact 
date at each letter or despatch. As they are 
all calendared according to their dates in Mr. 
Prendergaat'a and Dr. Russell's Calendars, and 
as their report of the Carta MSS. in the Bodleian 
contains a table of contents and description of 
each volume, a student has only to refer to 
Calendar and Report to find, without the 
smallest difficulty, the original paper which I 
have given in full or quoted. I hope that, 
before Prof . Gardiner gives ua any more volumes 
of his most valuable and delightful hiatory of 
the events of the seventeenth century, he will 
come to Dublin, and examine for himself the 
depositions and, above all, the reports of the 
trials in the High Court of Justice. I venture 
to think we have a real " Irish ^evanoe " to 
complain of in the fact that emment English 
writers, as well as eminent Irish ones, hke Mr. 
Iiecky, of whom we are all justly proud, have 
undertaken to write about our country without 
examining a leaf of dooumenta which are 
essential to the right underatanding of Irish 
history, and also of some of the most important 
Irish questions of the day. I must leave 
thoughtful and impartial readers to judge my 
remarks [quite incidental ones] on the O'Byme 
depositions referred to by Prof. Gardiner. I 
think that there, too, as in the cases of the 
alleged cancellinga or obliterations of the de- 
positions, I have shown, as I was compelled to 
do, that Mr. Gilberi: haa fallen into serious 
mistakes. The explanation in mv addenda and 
Dr. Ingram's letter only mokes tnis more olesj-, 
and at the same time my sincere anxiety not 
to do Mr. Gilbert any injustice. 

Mary Hicksox. 



form of a masaacte;" and (2) that the Irish 
who rose were in a " low state of ravilisation." 
With regard to the first, what grounds bos 
Prof. Qarcuner for aaauming that the ^eged 
"massacre" took placeP The fact has b:ten 
denied again and again. The pubHcation of 
Miss Hickson's work odds nothing to the evi- 
dence relied on by those who affirm it. The 
authority of the " Depositions " has been ques- 
tioned by Protestants as well as by Catholics. 
The evidanoo supplied by those documents is 
Kc jparfe, and therefore inconclusive. Why, then, 
should Prof. Qardiner assume, on the faith of 
this very evidence, Uiat the unproven charge is 
true, and that the rising did "take the form of 



With reference to the seoond assumptioa, aa 
Prof. Gardiner haa oSered nothing in the shape 
of argument to sustain it, it will be sufficient 
for the present to ask him for his reasons. 

J. P. KEEGAy. 



Irish Public Beoord Office beheve were written 
bv the judge in court, ought surely to be 
^aoed in one or other of the Public Beoord 



SCIENCE. 

A Treatiw on Barlhy and other MimraU and 
Mining. By D. C. Daviea. (Crosby 
Lock wood.) 
WnBM Mr. D^vies, some lour years ago, issued 
tho G,rst edition of his treatise on Metalliferous 
Minerals, he promised that it should be fol- 
lowed, in due course, by a companion volume, 
dealing with those earthy or non-metallic 
miaerals that possess economic value. Thia 
promise he has now redeemed. In the volamo 
at present under review he has amassed a 
great amount of useful information touching 
euch Bubstances as cUtb and limestones, salt 
and sulphur, alum, plumbago, barytes, and 
phosphate of lime. The precious stones, too, 
naturally fall under the writer's notice ; but 
the attentiou thoy rccoive is far from 
adequate to their importance — a slight that 
is, perhaps, sufficiently explained by the fact 
that in this country they never occur in 
sufficient quantity to become an object of 
serious quest by the miner. It did not enter 
into the author's scheme to include coal 
among his earthy minerals, nor, indeed, was 
there any necessity to do so, seeing that we 
possess on this subject such ezoelWt worka 
aa those of Mr. Wariagtou Smyth and Prof. 
Hull. But, although Mr. Davies is silent 
about coal, he has a good deal to aay with 
reference to certain carbonaoeooa aabstaocea 
of kindred character — notably about petroleum 
and oil-shales. A few metallic minerala 
neglected in the previous volume find a place 
in the preeent bvatiae; and thus it comes 
about that with the earthy minerals are 
associated the ores of such metals aa arsenic, 
cobalt, molybdenum, antimony, and man- 
ganese. 
In reviewing ^ta& book it is right to bear 
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in mind that it is eseeatioUy a piactioal 
work, intended primarily for the uae o( 
practical men. It is consequently not to be 
judged by the hig^ standard which would be 
applied to a purely scientific work. So far, 
indeed, aa the minendogical part is concerned, 
'M.I. Barics seeks to disarm criticism at the 
outset by explaining that his book " does not 
aspire to be a manual of mineralogy." We 
are therefore indisposed to be minutely 
oritioil, and readily pass oyer such trifling 
slips as the confusion between spinel ruby 
and Oriental ruby in one place, or between 
beryl and ehrysoberyl in another. It is 
erident that the writer is much more at homo 
when dealing with the occurrence of mineral 
deposits on a large scale, and with the methods 
of working them, then in handling topics of 
a purely chemical, mineralogical, or geological 
character. Much of Ur. Davies's information 
as to the earthy minerals of North Wales, of 
Scandinavia, aud of parts of Oermany is tho 
outcome of personal observation, and thus 
deserves special recognition. It is notable 
that he generally adds to the value of his 
descriptions by entering into details as to the 
cost of working the minerals in question. 

On looking carefnlly through this volume 
we are inclined to think that the best 
chapters are those devoted to phosphate of 
lime. Nearly a quarter of the book is occu- 
pied with this mineral, and, considering the 
vast conunorcial importance of the substance, 
we are not disposed to think this proportion 
excessive. The deposits of phosphate are 
described in geological order, commencing 
with the Laorentian Apatite of Canada. As 
to the phosphates of North Wales, Hr. Davies, 
having been personally connected with some 
of the mines, gives a very full and trustworthy 
account of the conditions under which these 
minerals occur. Notwithstanding the un- 
questionable richness of much of the "Welsh 
phosphate, and its comparative freedom from 
prejudicial ingredients, the mineral has not 
hitherto been worked on a large and remune- 
rative scale. Yet the writer is hopeful of the 
future. " There are," says Mr. Davies, 
' ' without exaggeration, millions of tons of this 
dex>OBit in Montgomeryshire, which, when the 
prejudices existing against its colour, and those 
created by corelesBnesa or ignorance in the 
early dajrs of its mining, are overcame, may be 
brought into the market at a fair profit to those 
who may undertake its e^oit«tion." 

As Hr. Davies does not hint, in his Preface 
or elsewhere, that he intends to prepare 
another raining treatise, we presume that 
with the prosent volume he completes his 
seriea. Six years ago he commenced that 
series with a volnme on Slate — ^the smallest, 
bnt to oni notion the best, of tiie set; this 
was duly followed by his volume on the ores 
of the common metiJs, and this in turn by the 
one just published. Putting the three books 
together we obtain a tolerably complete work 
— not pretending to form anything like an 
exhaustive treatise, yet containing a good 
deal of useful information not only about the 
occurrence of most mineral substances, save 
eoal, but also about the methods of mining 
and quarrying these minerals. Our technical 
literature grows apace, and no one can say 
what tho morrow may bring forth ; but up to 
the present time wo do not remember te have 
met with any AigUdi work on nining 



matters that contains the same amount of 
information, packed in equally convenient 
form. F. W. Rudleh. 



WAQLEB ON THE "AETNA." 
De Aeina potmale quat»tiones criticae. Scripsit 
FanluB Beinholdus Wagler, [Berlin: Cal- 
vary.) 
Herr Waolek has written two chapters on the 
Aftna in sixty-four pages, to which he has 
added a most useful Index of words, which wiU 
mnch increase the value of his woA. Con- 
sidering the difBcnlty of the poem, a great deal 
mors might have been expected from a writer 
who had before him not only the editions of 
Haupt and Uunro, but the recently published 
text ot Bahrens {Foef. JmU Min., iii., p. 88); 
and no one who, tike myself, has carefally gone 
through its 642 verses of obsCure statement and 
perplexing readings, will feel inclined to do 
more than praise Herr Wagler's perfoRnanoe as 
indicating the lines which criticism ought te 
follow in dealing with it. Very few passages 
receive anything like final elocidation ; and yet 
no poem in existence admits of more discussion, 
or so completely j uatifies a. minute and laborious 
analyids. 

The first chapter is on the MBS. ; some little 
attention i> given to a comparison of the Cam- 
bridge MS. (Munro's), and the StabulenaiBn 
fragment, of which Munro makes no mention, 
but which Biihrens has collated for his edition. 
It contains 1-lTO, 2B3-346, the verses between 
having become illegible, and was written in 
the eleventh century. If Munro ever publishes 
a new edition of his Aeina, he will no doubt 
include this fragment, which aeoma to be of 
importance. 

The most valuable port of Wagler's treatise 
is that in which he treats of the readings of a 
once existing codex, known as the Oyr^dinus, 
from Orraldus, who mode a (now lost] trans- 
cript of the Adna from it about 1500. The 
MS. contained, besides the A^ita, Claudian; 
and those who wish to be informed of its his- 
terj may be referred to the Preface of Jeep't 
edition of this poet. It is now lost, but thi 
readings of part of the Aetna (138-287) were 
ireserved in the margin of a copy of Pithou's 
Epigratnmata tt Poemaiia Vetera (1590), into 
wnioh they were copied, it is not known whether 
by Ernst (1603-65) or Heinsins, though Wagler 
thinks that Ernst in some way come into pos- 
if some leaves of the Aetna after they 
had been torn out of the MS. , and that Heinsius 
copied the readings into the margin of Pithou 
from them. This is hypothesis ; but, whatever 
the way the readings got into Pithou, they 
have been twice pubOshed independently, and 
are of great value. This is not to be wondered 
at if the original codex was of the eighth cen- 
to^, as Wagler supposes ; but I cannot profess 
to be entirely convmoed by W^ler's attempt 
to show that these readings are tn every caie to 
be accepted as undoubtedly drawn from the 
Lucca or Florentine codex above mentioned. 
An unbiassed reader, I think, will several times 
pause when he confronts them with the per- 
fectly distinct lections of the Cambridge MS., 
as well OS the other and inferior H8S., and will 
ask himself the question, ' ' Are they all a tradi- 
tion derived from aniadepeudentand compara- 
tively pure source, or are some of them the 
ingenious corrections of a skilful oritic, versed 
in the aberrations of copyists, and perhaps 
bining the actual readings of an independent 
codex to which he had access with emendations 
of his own ? " Take, e.g., 161 ; the Cambridge 
MS. gives 

" Fallere sed nondum tibi lumine certaquetetro; 
the Oyraldinua — 

" Fallfliia at nondum certe tibi liimiae res est." 
li Oynldinuf i« right, Gamloidg* ia ei 



troordinarily wrong as to make Its reodian 
suspicious throughout ; i/, on the other haiu, 
Oyraldinus presente here only a fair spedmea 
of conjeoturol oorreotiou (such it has alwayi 
seemed te me), how is it that it is oouildiiM 
with readings so obvioasly true as 

bigeulum socrare oapntque otlollEre caelm," 
against the reading of Cambridge and other 
MSS. 

Sacra peringentem capltlque a. o. " f 
Wagler is a thoroucrh believer in theuninteipo- 
lat^ character of Oyraldus's readings, tJiongb 
he does not always prefer them. His reasoningi 
will, if they fail to convinoe, at least osll new 
attention te an int«rosting problem. 

There ia bnt one emendation in the vidmne 
which has much probahiUty. Wagler propoau 
' ria for locit in 426— 

Ceme Locris etiam similes aisisse cauemBi." 
The chapter in which the a^ of the writer it 
disonssed ia very disappointing. 

B, BujB, 



EASLY BVDnmSM FROM JAFASSSE 
PALM-LEAVES. 

The Ancient Palm-Leava of the Mcnaakry of 
Jloriiizi in Japan. Edited by F. Max MiaUsr 
andBunyiu Nanjio. With an Appendix by 
G.Bilhler. "AneodotaOxoniensia.^*^[Oifori: 
Clarendon Press.) 
The long-expected copies of the two Palm- 
leaves of Horiuri in Japan have at last teea 
published. The delay has been due to the diffi- 
culty of getting really trustworthy photograpti 
from Japan. Facsimiles of the text esist«d, 
but they did not satisfy the demands ot palaso- 
grophers. As soon as the photographs, whicl 
were executed under the auspices and at t^ 
expense of the Imperial Government, arrived in 
Oxford, they were carefully reproduced, partly 
by the autotype process, partly by photo-litho- 
graphy. Through the combined labouif of 
Prof. Max MiiUer, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, sod 
Prof. Boiler, the edition of these andent teito 
>ina been rendered as complete as possilile. 

nbuns six tables :— I. The two Pabi- 
leaveSjpreserved since 608 A.D. intheMonss- 
tery, Horiuri, photographed at Tokio, and sent 
to Prof. M^ Midler in 1883. II. Focsimils of 
the two Palm-loaves of Horiori, from m 
Ashora^. III. Faosindle of the two Palm- 
leaves of Horiuri, sent to Prof. Max MQller in 
1880. IV. 1, 2, 3, Photograph of 2iogoa" 
Copy of the Old Palm-Ieavea of Horiuri, wted 
A.D. 1694 ; sent to Prof. Max Midler in 1883. 
V. ImpresMon of a Stone Tablet in the Asafawi 
Temple at Yedo; sent to Prof. Max Miillet by 
Mr. A. Wylie in 1882. VI. Table of Alphabew 
by Prof. Biihler. 
In the body ( ' 
the text of the 



In the body of the book we find first of aU 

Praff3&-ptaunitA-hrid»y*-eutrs 

and of the Ushniaha-vijayo-dharaja trai 



cribed in DevanAgari letters. Than tollowi 
an old copy of these texta, made by Ziogoa 
in 1694, containing many letters which w* 
no longer visible m the point-leaves. After 
that foUows the ferfus reeepttu of the P™*^ 
p&ramitS-hridBya-sfitra as oommtwly puhUshed 
m Japan, and Uie t«it of the XJdmIsbo-vis»y»- 
dhtaani as commonly engraved aa. monnmrato. 
Lastly both texta have been critioaJly restored, 
and an English transLition with notes gi"^*f 
reader an idea of what they were intended to 
teach. It should not bo forgotten that ttBM 
texts are short abstracts only »^_,^*" 
formuhie, presupposing a oomiOrte knoiriedge 
of the Buddhist faith among thoss who osm 
them. Still the editors oomrfoin jnsUy tbai, 
while the Sanskrit MSS. oontMning the labial 
and at alleventegiammatioal worts of BoddM, 
whiidi were iuffiOTted into China by him<k«u 
^^^ «id*o iaw walA^ •»" 
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THB AOADEMT. 



»r 



forgottan b^ those who call themaelves I original worlc. Wa are elad to hare to record 



followers of Buddha, we find these 



Options I 



matanco showing that this queatio 



engraved on public monuments so for back aa must be anawored in the affirmative. The 



.!>. 1107, and mored from temple to tcmpL 
9' I lately as A. D, 1819, confirming the truth of 
the Eastern proTcrb that the scum floats along 
on the surface, and the peails lie at the bottom. 
Not the least important part of this volume 
are the Palaeographical Remarks on the 
Iloriuii Palm-leaves by Prof. Biihler {pp. 
'(l.'Jj). They are intended to show that these 
Palm-leaves supply an entirely new basis for 
the history of the alphabet in India; thatthoy 
prove in the fltst half of the sixth century the 
existence of a perfectly developed literary or 
euraive alphabet in Central India, almost 
identical ' with that of the most ancient US. 
from XepU, but differing from that of con- 
temporary inscriptions; and that they eon- 
linn the conjectures of Prof. Dowson and Dr. 
Burgess as to the simultaneous use of two 
somewhat di&ring alphabets in Northern 
India aa early as the heginning of the sixth 
uentuiy a.d. 



COBREaPONDENCE. 

THB ETYVOtOOT OF " LUO." 

Oxford! Aug. 1, 1881. 

What is the root idea of lug, the well-known 
Lowland-Soottiah word for the ear, or rather, 
"trictly apei^Jng, the lobe of the ear ? Prof. 
■Skeat, in his Stumolot/ical Dictionary, looks 
upon this lug as the same word as the Swedish 
I'lyg, the lorelock, which he derives from the 
Uwe LUK, to pull, from root rcq, Ko. 312 in 
hia "List of Aryan Boots" at the end of 
the Dictionary. It is by no means easy to see 
why tho forelock and the pendulous portion of 



mechanical division of a lino into any number 
of equal parta is a problem that has often 
taxed the ingenuity of technioal men, and 
which has only just been satisfactorily solved 
by a former student of Girton College. The 
"Line Divider," invented by Miss Sarah Marks, 
and manufactured by Messrs. Stanley, consists 
of a hinged divided rule sliding in a plain rule 
in such a way that the free linab of the hinged 
rule indicates auceessivclythe divisions required 
on the line to bo divided. Tliis remarkably 
simple and accurate instrument, which is an 
apidioation of tho properties of similar triangles, 
mil render good service to architects, engineers, 
painters, geometricians, and in fact to all those 
who have to do with the lino and the rule. 

Westeiui Austkalia, whioh has hitherto 
been behind the other Australian colonies in 
scientific matters, is exerting itself towards the 
formation of a Qeological Museum at Fro- 
mantls. We have before us the first report of 
Mr. C. G. Nicolay, explaining the origin of this 
institution, which is yet quite in its infancy. 
It is satisfactory to note, as further evidence of 
the KTOVring interest in science, that Mr. E, T. 
Haidman, of the Geological Survey of Ireland, 
was despatched a short time ago on a Govern- 
ment exploring expedition in the Eimberiey 
District, West Australia. 



the exterior ear should have received tiie same 
natne, derived from the root idea of " pulling. 
Surely it is not an essential nor an obvious 
charscteristio either of a "lug" or of a " look" 
to bo pulled. I think we must look out for a 
more probable etymology. I would suggest 
that the word "lug," whioh means properly 
the lobe of the ear, is derived from a root the 
Msential ides of which is " to be hanging 
down, to be alack." May not tho word be from 
J base LCO connected with the root lag, to be 
Jack (No. 317), just as, aooordiiw to Prof. 
.Skeat, the rwtis LET and lAP, to break, are 
parallel forms F The hypothesis that "lug 
means radically somotlung loosely pondulou. 
re«;eive3 some support from what wo know of 
the word slug and its cognates. Prof. Skeat 
shows that elag is derived from a base slak, 
whence ilaek, the Swedish equivalent of which 
is tlapp. This SLAX is bom Aryan root 3I.Aa, 
an extended form of the above-mentioned LAG. 
And no doubt Laq, to be alack, ia a variant of 
root I.AP or I.AB, to hang down (whence the 
Cireek Aa^'t, lobe of the oar), just as root luo, 
ty break, is a variant of root Lrp (see list above 
(.it«d). If this account of "lug" be correct, 
the word would turn out to be a doublet of 
"lobe." A. I/. Mathew. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 
The large honoiary gold medal of the College 
"f Surgeons has been awarded to Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, " in recognition of hia great liberality 
in hia contribubooa to the 



endowment of the pathological curatorship, 
Mid in hia fonndation of tho profesaorship 
whii^ bears hia name." Since this medal waa 
1800, it haa only been awarded 



foonded 
previonalj 

The qneelioa has often been raised whether 
the higher edncation of women in soienoe can I and 
coadace to Knytliing more titan their own Intel- j ing molude a ooUection 



College, haa been appointed hon. secretary of 
the Bombay branch of the Asiatic Society. 

Ike next volume in the " Bibliotheoa Toub- 
neriana " will be an edition of the Bhetorie of 
Aristotle, by Dr. A. Roemer, of Munich. Heir 
Teubner also announces a Lexicon CaeiaHanum, 
by B. Menge and S. Preuaa. 

At no long interval after the annual Report 
of the Royu Asiatic Society (noticed in the 
Acaseuy of July 19) there comes to us the 
corresponding Report of the Soci^t^ asiatique, 
which nas been written for the second year by 
M. James Darmesteter on behalf of the secretary, 
M. Benan. It consists of about one hundred 
and thirty pages, giving a very complete aum- 
mi^ of what has been done in Oriental studies 
by Frenchmen, or in collaboration with French- 
men, during the past year. We would spcciBlly 
mention the ^oposed transfer of the UusEe 
Chiimet from l^ns to Paris, the excavations 
on the site of Carthage by MM, Beinach and 
Babelon, the Nahathean inscriptions btought 
back from Northern Arabia some years ago by 
Mr. C. M. Doughty (which are to bo published 
in the Corpus Imcriptionum SemiticaTum), and 
the increased importance attached in France to 
Chinese and Japanese studies, aa exemplified 
by the Bevue de VExfrd/te Orient of M. Cordier. 
Obituary notices are given of Fr. Lenormant, 
Defr^mery, and Saugumetti. The last of these, 
who was as much French as Italian, bequeathed 
a le^y of 10,000 frs. (£400) to the Society 
asiatiqne. 

Manuel pour ttudier la Langue lantcrite. By 
Abel Bergaigno. (Paris: Vieweg.) M. Ber- 
gaigne's handbook is almost exactly on the 
same plan aa the well-known EUmeniarhuck of 
StenKler, but is nearly three times the 
the German work, and its greater fulness 
of illuatration renders it better suited to 
students who have not the assistance of a 
teacher, Tho book contains 334 pages, of 
which ninety- eight oonaist of Sanskrit t«xt, 
the remainder b^g occupied by tho vocabulary 
--'---■ ""-- selected for read- 



bondred staniaa from Bhartrihari, and the tLHh 
oot of SaA-untoU. Brief grammatdoal notes are 
subjoined to the text, and a free tranalatian of 
tho maxims is given at the end of the book. In 
the vocabulary the derivative words are placed 
under their roots. Thia airangement may at 
first occasion the learner a sUght increase of 
difiiculty,but the fuller insight which it will 
enable him to obtain into the structure of the 
language will contribute greatly to facihtate 
hia subsequent progress. One of the most 
peculiar features of the book is the interesting 
style in which the grammatical portion ia 
written. If M, Bergaigne lectures as well aa 
he writes, his pupils are certainly to be con- 
gratulated. Constant reference is made to the 
results of comparative philology. Perhaps some 
of the modem theories intoDduced may be 
thought out of plooe in an elementary work ; 
the whole, it may be said that the be- 
ginner in Sanskrit will not easily find a more 
thoroughly serviceable text-book than this. 

Correcliana.—Ia Prof. W. Wright's letter in 
the Academy of last week on " The Oriental 
Series of the Palaeographicnl Society," '' King's 
College " was wrongly printed for " Queens' 
College" in the address; also, in the body of 
tlie letter, " Dr. A. B. HcGregor " should be 
" McGrigor," and " stela " should be " stele." 
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Old BalU in Ltauatkire and CKtthirf ; ia- 

I eluding Ifotes on the Domestic Architecture 
o( the Counties Palatine. By Heniy 
Taylor. (Manchester: Cornish.) 
As the possessor of a new book generally 
gives a ouiioiia glance at its outwanl aspect 
before he eaaaya its literary quality, we may 
premise that Mr. Taylor's work will be found 
satisfactory in this respect. It ia bound with 
handsome sobriety, is printed in clear typs 
and on substantial paper. The plates, over 
thirty in number, are careful specimens of 
the lithographer's art. It too frequently 
happens that tiie reviewer, after beuing 
willing testimony to tiie outward form, is 
compelled to condemn that which lias been 
clothed in an attractive body. This is for- 
tunately not the caae on the present occasion, 
for the contents of the work ore important, 
and its author may be congratolated on 
having made a aubstantial contribution to the 
archaeology of the countiea Palatine. 

In the locality dealt with it miiy be a 
matter of regret that Mr. Taylor has not 
made his work exhaustive by including in it 
all the ancient domestic buildings that still 
remain. ; but his method of selecting typical 
structures is one that haa some obvious advan- 
tages. The hook ia divided into two sectiona, 
which fairrr represent its general and special 
interest. The second half ia devoted to de- 
scriptions of Chetham's Hospital, Manchester 
(once tho college founded by Thomas Lord 
La Warre), and the halla of Ordsall, Agecroft, 
Kenyon Peel, SmitheUs, Wardloy, Hall i' th' 
Wood, Little Bolton, Great Lever, Turton 
Tower, Bufford, AeUey, Hoghton, Samlea- 
bury, Mytton, Towieley, Barcroft, Boyle, 
Gawthorpe, Worsthome, Hurstwood, The 
Danes House, Denton, Speke, Newbold, Bel- 
field, Clegg, Moroton, Adlington, Baguley, 
Wythenahawe, Harden, firamhall, and Tabley. 
Feisonal acquaintance irith Uio majonty gf 
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these places eualiles mo to testify to the skUl thing like the palatial symmetry of which the great halls, thoagh at Bagdey there is 



md acciir.icy with which they are described 
by pen aad pencil. 

The £rst port of the book is an attempt to 
deduce from the existing remains the general 
features of Palatine architecture, and in this 
the author shotrs much ingenuity and a 
Batisfactory result. 

In the Palatine counties the stout homes 
oE the old families arc often so pleasantly 
situated as to demand a tribute of edmiration 
for the aesthetic perception o( those who 
reared them in bygone generations. But 
artistic as the result often is, the motive was 
one which had relation to every-day needs, 
and was dictated by the stern necessities of a 
time when literally, as well as metaphorically, 
an Englishman's house was his castle, more 
especially if it was in a Palatine county, and 
when he had to guard against the possibilities 
o{ raids from Scottish invaders and feuds with 
neighbours who were not always friendly, 
Tho scheme of Mr. Taylor's book excludes 
from its scope the great defensive strongholds 
ot Ltncaster, Chester, and Clithcroe, but it 
includes many of which the situation and 
structure alike show that they were intended 
for defence. "Where nature had not already 
miide a stronghold the resources of art were 
brought into play. A river alto was fre- 
(luently selected, both for defensive capabili- 
ties and for the convenience o! obtaining 
building materials and other matters by the 
water-way. A glance at the instructive map of 
the JIanchester rivers shows how the Eoman 
legionary, the Norman baron, and the Tudor 
squire alike kept this in mind. Mr. TavU 
cites OS naturally defensive sites those which 
stand, as Marple, on the edge ot a steep river 
brow, or on a cliff, as Agecroft, with low- 
lying land at its base, or on the top of a 
natural plateau, aa Hoghton Tower, or on an 
island, like Tabley, encircled by a Cheshire 
mere, or at the juncture of two rivers, like 
Roylc Hall. Smithclls furnishes another 
typo, for, although on the edge ot a brow 
overlooking a stream, it was further isolated 
from attack by a moat. Where such sites 
were not to bo had the moat formed a ready 
means ot defence, and the island home 
■was ready, if not to encounter tho worst, 
at least to oSer a fierce resistance to 
those who should attempt hostile demonstra- 
tion. In Lancashire and Cheshire there 
are frequently to be met "folds" of cot- 
tages or small farm-houses grouped together 
tor mutual defence. The varieties of plan 
fonn an interesting example ot architectural 
evolution, which can bo traced by the plate 
showing comparative typos. In the earlier 
matLor-housc the central hall 
common dining-room for tho lord and his 
servitors ; and beyond the end where the high 
table was placed were the rooms for the 
family, while at the other end were the 
kitchen and offices. But when the arrange- 
ments of society altered, and the meals ceased 
to he taken in common, the great hall 
remained aa an entrance, and the porch being 
DOW placed in the centre gave the place some- 
thing of the form of the letter uj, not tho loss 
acceptable because it formed a compliment to 
Queen Elizabeth. Six distinct types of plan 
are enumerated by Mr. Taylor, the most 
complicated being that of the sixteenth- 
century large manor-house, built with some- 



Speke Hall is a good example. The quad- 
raDgnlar form thus came to be generally 
adopted, and with but few exceptions the old 
hails were but two stories high. Of course 
there were continual structunil changes going 
OD, each owner adding or diminishing as 
taste or caprice dictate*!, or as his purse 
dlowed. 

Tho groat hall ttkea na to an almost 
patriarchal state of society. The fine 
apLirtment, with its open timbered roof, is 
the central fact of tho house, literally and 
metaphorically. Tho high table for the lord 
and his family and their guests was at one 
end, and was often surmounted by a canopy 
and placed on a diis. Tlie canopy, although 
adopted from the strictly utilitarian motive 
of keeping off the draughts, gave a pictnr- 
esque dignity to the room. Persons of 
inferior importauce sat at the low tables 
formed of boards and trestles placed at right 
angles, as is still done in college halls. 
When this common gathering ground vm 
abandoned, the open-timbered roof was re- 
placed by a ceiling and smaller rooms were 
formed above it. Between the great hall 
and the kitchens was a passage only partly 
concealed from view by a screen at the lower 
end of the hall. Some ot these '' spores " 
were elaborately carved. Wo may quote 
jtfr. Taylor's observations on the minstrels' 
galleries as a fair specimen of his method : — 
"The musicians' galleries were often added 
in the Elizabethan or Jacobean period, and 
wero almost universally constructed over the 
passage between halL and kitchen, and at the 
end of tho apartment opposite to that occupied 
by the high table, so that tho musicians would 
readily be seen and heard by the lord and lady 
and their guests, while seated ander their 
opy of state. That these galleries form no 
part of the original plan is evident from the 
fact that the posts on each side of the opening 
praviously described have in many coses been 
cut into, and mutilated in ordor to make room 
for them. In tho great halls with open- 
timbered roofs, minstrels' gaUories exist at 
Adlington HaU, Tabley Hail. Mytton HaU, 
Smithells Hall, and Denton HaU. Of musicians' 
galleries in balls with flat ceilings wo find 
instances .at Hoghtou Tower, Barcroft Hall, 
Gawthorpe Hall, Spoke Hall, Harden Hall, and 
others. Tho little room over the poroh, from 
its contiguous position, readily served as the 
musicians' dressing or waiting room. In the 
great variety of arrangements of screens and 
minstrels' galleries, we have to note the pro- 
gress of refinement and comfort; for in the 
earlier examples tho wild draughts from the 
open doors without porches at tho lower end 
of the hall must been intolerable to the ocou- 
t^ts of the bottom seats of the ' low ' tables. 
Thus, in the earlier examples, as at Baguley 
Hall, the speeres or lofty side-screens are 
pierced, but at Ordsall Hall they are filled in 
and boarded. Then came the minstrels' gallery, 
inserted between the sjpeeres, and the space 
below filled in so as to foiia. an inner porcn ot 
lobby ; and in later examples, as at Hoghton 
Tower and Oawthorpe, tho minstrels' gallery 
and inner porch were not built as an after- 
thought, but were evidently part of the original 
dewgn" (pp. 14, 15). 

The bay windows were variously placed, 
and served for tho display ot plat« and for the 
purposes of a lady's bower. Sometimes the 
bay had a separate fireplooe, aad occasionally 
it was two stories high. An enormous fire- 
^ place or ingle-nook was 



trace of any method for artificial waimiag. 
But when the use of wood was replaced by 
coal the glories of the ingle-nook began d 
wane ; and occasionally, as at Tabley, it im 
built up and a fine carved chimney-piece 
inserted. The entrance to the buttery and 
kitchens on the far side of the passage vere 
sometimes elaborately carved. Thebnttery. 
hatch, though not unknown, is by no meuu 
frequent. The size of the optn -timbered 
great halls varies. Mytton is 33 feet bj 21 
teet, Chetham's Hospital is 43 feet by 24 feet, 
while Ruffordis 46 feet by 22 feet Ot those 
with flat ceilings Hoghton Tower is S4 feet 
by 25 feet, while Stayley is 30 teet by 31 
feet. The withdrawing-rooms in the eullei 
halls were beyond the high table, hut in the 
Elizabethan structures they were froquently 
placed in the story above the great hall. 

A special feature of the district is the 
abundance of domestic chapels. Mr. Tsylei 
has notes ot about fifty. The two counties 
were but thinly populated, and the parishea 
were so large that attendance at church most 
sometimes have been a matter of difflcnltr 
even to the devout. Hence the large chapel 
ot the hall would naturally be the house ol 
prayer for the retainers, who would tbew 
listen to ministrations of the lord's chaplain. 
The gat«-hou«e which occurs in some halls u 
a mark of the transition period between the 
military architecture ot the casile and tbe 
domestic architecture of a later period. The 
gaiety ot the household was provided for not 
only by the accommodation tor the minstrel), 
but by a long, narrow dancing-room, which 
at Astley and elsewhere is at the top ot the 
house. The free and easy manners ot the 
past are indicated by the fact that "both 
in large and small houses the bed-chambers 
were commonly nsed as passage-rooms, ana 
thus had little privacy." The novelists in 
their lavish use of secret rooms and hiding 
places have scarcely exaggerated the facts ol 
the case as to Lancashire and Cheshire. The 
chamber floor at Moreton ' ' resembles a rabbit- 
warren or thieves' quarter, small doorways in 
the bed-rooms enabling a fugitive to reach 
tbe secret apartments from the farthest end 
of the building." The staircases in the earlier 
examples are circnlar, and, at a later period, 
became ornamental features of great import- 
ance. 

The materials ot which the Lancashire sad 
Cheshire halls were constmcted are worthy 
ot careful study, for their examination throw) 
much light not only upon the period or 
construction, but upon the condituins under 
which these fine stmctures were raised. In 
ages when transport must have been a matter 
of great difficulty and expense, it was essential 
to utilise that whioh was near at hand ; hence 
the enormous timbers, cut from the neigh- 
bouring forest, to be found in the older houeea. 
The half-timbered houses are familiar enough 
from their picturesque aspect ; but stone halla 
also abounded, and it was not until Queen 
Anne's days that brick came into general 
use. Samloabury, in its west side, show) ■ 
mixture ot timber, brick, and stone. Toe 
roofing ot the old >ii11« is generally of tho 
Btone slabs known as "gray elates." Tho 
oldest halls are destitute of plastered <!eihnp, 
but have sometimes the oak joists moulded 
or decorated. At a later date fine Itahan 
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work became the faehion. "What is still left 
tlso testifies to the artistic quality ai the 
glazing that 'was used, and the oak traiiiECot- 
ing that still abounds is often enriched with 
fine carving. The quality of the worknmn- 
abip throughout is generally good. The 
smoothness that comes of macluiiery is absent, 
but there is no lack of individuality. The 
oaken beam may be very longhly finished, 
bnt ve can see the struggle of the TTorkman 
to shape it to his ends. Haring secured 
BtreDgUi and stability be is usually content, 
thoagb sometinies, happily, artistic decoration 
of a high quality has been added. This 
lesthetic feeling is farther shown in the old 
oak funuture which still abounds in these 
halls, and which, as Mr. Taylor rightly says, 
" can hardly be credited by those who have 
not visited these places." 

Saving said so much of the general results 
of Mr. Taylor's studies, it is needless to follow 
him through the deioriptions of the separate 
halls. The book is indispensable to the 
archaeologist ; and the architects of the present 
day would do well to study these records of 
the vork of their predecessors, who wrought 
most pictaresquQ effects by the simplest 
combinations, who kept use steadily in view, 
and who, by sinoerity and directness, have 
left things of beauty which, if ever equalled, 
are not l^ely to be excelled. 

'WiLLiiM E. A. AxoK. 



COSBESPONDENCE. 



TSB BLENHEIM KAPHA£L. 

PeruglA : July IS84. 
The approaching sale of Baphael's " Madonna 
dei Anaidei," painted in J 505 as an altar-piece 
for the cfanpol dedicate! to St. Nicholas of 
B&ri in the ohnrch of St. Fiorenzo of this 
city, may make the resr.'.t of a few enquiries 

Before attempting to trace the history of this 
picture from books or memoirs, I made a visit of 
inspection to the church, whore a copy now fills 
the place of the original. It is doubtless a fair 
rMemblance, and is creditable to Nicolii Monti 
di Ascoli, a pnpil of Pompeo Batoni. I soon 
got int« conversation with the curate, who 
expressed small surprise or interest at hearing 
that the former glory of his church was again 
changing owners. Affixed upon this copy, and 
on the ^ily other work of art of any value, a 
pactnre by BonfigU, I saw red seals, which show 
that the aathoritieB of the Pinaeoteoa have their 
coTetona hands and eyes about them. But the 
chnrch may rest tranquil, for the body of the 
martyred saint, Fiorenzo, which was borne 
pioasly in procession as a charm during the 
great plague of 1348, does not repose more safe 
from (ustorbances imdei the shelter of the high 
altar. The curate was little acquainted with 
details auoh as I was seeking for ; and, indeed, 
NDoe 1764, the year Fassavant assigns as the 
date of the sale to Oavin Hamilton for Lord 
Robert Bpencer, time enough has passed to dim 
all personal recollections of the picture. How- 
rrer, my informant spoke of an old man he had 
known, who died more than twenty years ago, 
who had beard his ecclesiastical predecessor 
talk of the price paid by the buyer as 15,000 or 
18,000 fra. ^£600). Passavant gives no figures, 
■m^y stating that " ime somme considerable " 
tnda copy were given in exchange. Nothing fur- 
ther was to be learnt, except that the represen- 
tatJTe of the Ansidei had written an historical 
sod genealopcal memoir of the family. I have 
jmcured ana read this, but Tasari and Passa- 
Tut contain everything that he can say on the 
nbjeet of tbe picture. He enlightens us on a 



trivial blunder of Paaaavaut arising from a 
foreigner's confusion of the baptismal noma 
Ansideo with that of the surname Amidei". The 
founder of the chapel was not Filippo, di 
Simone Ansidei', hut Filippo, di Ansideo, di 
Simone da Catrano. TT j^ other correction is 
more important— viz., that the will of this 
Filippo, bequeathing a legacy to adorn and 
support the chapel, is dated October 12, 14f)0, 
which Passavant gratuitously fixes as the day 
of the testator's death ; hut Pericle Ansidei 
justly observes that " death is not always the 
immediate consequence of a testament," sad 
the family records contain no positive proof of 
the exact date of his demise. Possibly Filippo 
himself lived to give Eaphael the commission 
for this Madonna, but, if not, he left three sons 



interesting fact ? Mariotti, the best recent 
chronicler of Perugia, recounts that one of 
these sons, Nicolb, received l,0,iO florins on 
October 21, 1506, for the cloth sold to 
renew the mantelli to be worn by the magis- 
trates on the occasion of the coming of Pope 
Julius II. to their city. He adds that older 
connexions of this Ansidei amassed money by 
commerce in wool and cloth ; and we are 
instructed that all the noblest families belonged 
to one of the various guilds of art or trade. 

If any of your readers can'tum to the works 
of the above-named Moriotti, who wrote in 
n8S his Lettere jiittoriche I'ermjine, they will 



find that he 
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a tempting reference at p. I2G 



periodical called the Antologia 
from which, with some difBculty, I have 
obtained extracts from Borne, tlmiugh the 
kindness of Frofessore Adamo Bossi, the chief 
librarian and keeper of the MSS. of Perugia. 
By this geutlemeui's courtesy I was also enabled 
to see the Ansidei will. I find in the Antolaiia 
(vol. iii., October 1776, p. 121) only a few 
lines which specially refer to the "Madonna 
dei Ansidei, embodied in a very long and 
interesting letter, written by an anonymous 
dil^tante from Perugia to the Abate Carlo 
Bianconi at Home. It speaks of several pictures 
painted by Baphael in Perugia ; but, writing as 
he does just twenty-two years after the sale of 
this one to the Blenheim Oollcctiou, his remarks 
on it ore necessarily scanty, and derived entirely 
from hearsay. After describing the fresco, still 
existing, painted by Raphael for the apse of the 
chapel attached to St. Severe, the letter con- 
tinues : — 

" Assuredly It was before his leaving to return to 
Florence, if not before beginning to paint this 
chapel [St. Bevero], that the very noble bouse of 
the Ansidei had ordered an altar-piece for the 
church of St. Fiorenao. Meaaer Filippo di Simone 
Ansidei hod founded in this church n chapel dedi- 
cated toSt. Nicholas, and, dyingin 1490, left a good 
sum to be employed in embellishing it. It was 
probably this money that determined his sons to 
allot to the joung Raphael the commUeion for the 
new picture, since his fame was already noised 
abroad. The picture turned out exceedingly teecs, 
and we ore told by Monsignor Bottarl, who had 
seen and examined it iu takhig his notes for Vasiui, 
that It WHB quite jn the manner of Porui!;ino. I 
do tiot hmte cht Kork luyMlf, because it was sold a 
few years ago, and prohably went to England. 
However, you need not reproach the present 
Counts Ansidei for this lose; they had no more 
diare iu it than any other citizen." 

Many persons can now judge for themselves 
concerning the critioisni in the above letter, 
which, despite its errors, is historically valu- 
able ; and I will leave them to put their own 
oonstruction on the truth of the harsh word 
used by the writer, and applied to 
this picture. It was doubtless employed to 
imply dry, formal, and stiff. Italia^ call a 
lean individual of these characteristics tecco ; 
but art-lovers in England will, I trust, use 
their own eyes for the service of many genera- 



tions to decide on and appreciate the great 
master's exceUence in his early, as well as in 
his later, periods, and not si^er the present 
opportunity to slip, "Wiujam Mebcer. 



NOTEfi ON ART AND AROHAEOLOQY. 
Messes. Sampson Low have in preparation a 
new work on The Pictorial Arte of Japan, by 
W. Anderson, formerly medical officer to the 
British legation. It will describe the collection 
of ancient and modem paintinM by Japanese 
and Chinese artists formed by Mr. Anderson, 
and recently presented by him to the British 
Museum. The illustrations will consist of about 
forty chromo -lithographed plates, eighty wood- 
cuts by Japanese engravers, and several photo- 
graphs taken by the author himself in Japan, 
The publication will be in parts, beginning 
before Christmas. 

The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Cambrian Archaeological Aseodation will be 
held at Bala on Monday, August 18, and the 
four following days. The president-elect ie 
Sir "Watkin Williams-Wynn. Among the 
places to be visited ore Roman stations at Caer 
Gai and Mens Hcriri, and the Roman roads 
leading thereto; Caer Creini and Caer Drewyn; 
Bedd PoriuB ; Llanfor and Llanell^d churdies 
(inscribed stones); Dolgelley andLlonuwchllyn 
churches (effigies) ; the castles of Cam Dochan 
and Dinas Bran ; and the abbeys of Cymmer 
and Valle Cmeis. 

A FTjLL-PAQE wood-cu graving by Werdmiiller 
of Mr. Boughton's vigorous "Field Hand- 
maiden, Brabant," in this year's Royal Academy, 
firefaoes tha Magazine of Art for August. The 
iterature of the part is varied and well written, 
Mr. Saintsbury's paper on Diderot's criticisms 
of the "Salons" of his time, the first notes of 
modem art- criticism, is perhaps the most 
notable ; but Mr. David Hannay on " The Ship 
before Rteam," the Kev. W. J. Loftie on "The 
Inns of Chancery," the Rev. H. Whitehead's 
account of Mr. Ferguson's "Old Church Plate 
in the Diocese of Carlisle," Miss F. Mabel 
Robinson's " Vittore Corpaccio," and the 
editor's bright "Gossip about the Paris Opera " 
are all interesting. 

To the triennial exhibition that opens at 
Brussels on September 1 M. Bonnat will send 
his portraits of Victor Hugo and Ferdinand 
Lesseps ; M. J.-P. Laurens his "Revenge of 
Urban VI.;" M.Hennerhis"'Weeping Nymph;" 



AuoNQ reowit appointments in the Legion of 
Honour are those of M. Cahanel to be oom~ 
mander and of M. Benjamin Constant to be 

officer. 

Therb are still standing in Canton Yaud, at 
Gourze, Moudon, and Mohfre, three towers 
belonging to the times in which la rouale 
filandiere, " Good Queen Bertha, span," besides 
the tower at NeuchStel. They were all 
originally constructed for defence, for neither 
of them has any exit for attack, and the doora 
are about ten feet above the ground, so that 
they must have been entered by ladders. The 
old "Tower of Queen Bertha," which has stood , 
for nearly a tbausand years at Moudon, the .- 
Roman Jilinodunam, or Minni-dunum, has'just . 
been examined by tho architect of the ( 



This mighty building threatens to fall, and 
source of danger to the neighbouring 



M. Octave TTzanwe, the author of L'Eventail, 
&c., is engaged on another sumptuous work, to 
be entitled Son Alteeie la Eemme, which will be 
published by subscription in November. 
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CorreetioR. — In the article on "The New 
Hatteo da Biena in the National Gallery " in 
tile ACADEICY of laat week (p. S2, col, 3, 1. 55], 
for "Sir Riehard" nad " Sir Frederick 
Burton." 



MUSIC. 

RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Part-Writing. By Henry Hiles: {Novello.) 
Thii short treatise oontaiiu utBny pnuitical and 
therefore uBetul hinti to students. First the 
author speaks of two-part muaic. From sec- 
tion 1 it wonld almost seem aa if consonant 
combinations had roots, but not dissonant ones. 
latter on we find, however, that it ia merely the 
anthor's peculiar mode of expressing himself. 
Hr. Hiles thinks it "not easy" to define by 
two parts a 13th or a major 7th; in his 
attempted illnstration we dimly see the former, 
but the latter is invisible ; and yet of the two 
it is tha easier to show. We object to trrat as 
chords of nth and 13th the intervals of 11th 
and 13th (or rather 4th and eth) formed by 
passing or anxiliary nat«B. In the section on 
three-part music, the direction to nse C clefs 
and to think of and write for various instru- 
manta is extremely good. There are also prac- 
tical remarks abont combination and inversion 
ofmelodies. Mr. Hiles thinks it difficult to 
construct more Uian three parts, having Individ - 
n^ty of stylo, which shall be capeblo of inver' 
aioD ; of course it is, but he might, instead of 
making this trite remark, have shown us bow 
Uozort, for example, was clever enough to 
combine live characteristic parts, aa in his 
"Jupiter" Symphony. We would strongly 
adtise lir. Hues to leave out section 121 in any 
future edition of his little book, or else entirely 
to rewrite it. We cannot think that he is 
ignorant of the five Bpecimena of double 
counterpoint in the 10th and 12th, and even in 
isrer intervals, to be met with in Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoveu, and many other writers, so 
we fancy that his words cannot exactly convey 
his meaning. The expressions, too, in the last 
page of the book are very misleading. Were 
Bach and Handel only formalists and pedants ? 

A Trtalite en Harmony. By Palgrave Simp- 
son. (Boosey.) It has long been our idea tbat 
the study of harmony and counterpoint might 
be made very attractive by illustrations from 
the great masters. Mr. Simpson has adopted 
this plan, but on looking at the Index to Ex- 
amples we were surprised to find none from 
Bach, Schumann, Brahms, or Chopin, only one 
from Handel, and two from Mendelssohn ; but, 
on the other hand, Donizetti and Bossini to- 
gether furnish over two hundred. In the section 
on Sequences we meet with several examples 
which are merely progressions of harmony ; 
there is no repetition of a definite group of 
notes or chords to enable one to regard them as 
illostxations of sequences. Some of the numer- 
ous examples under this heading might have 
been omitted to make room for a more complete 
account of dioiinished Tths. The Neapolitan 
6th was not invented by Mozart, nor the inver- 
sion of augmented 6th by Kosdni, as one might 
be led to imagine from observations on p. '22. 
Again, why are not many of the examples given 
in the proper key ? There are two quotations 
from Beethoven and Mozart incorrectlv given 

tjx, 83 and So); in the former notes are left out, 
at in tlie latter added. There are no examples 
tronthe "great masters" of open or hidden 
consecutive 5ths. The most interesting part 
of the book is tbat which treats of moduhition, 
though we do not like the order of classifica- 
tion, and do not agree with all the explana- 
tions. "Transient"' modulation especially is, 
- to our thinking, treated very suoces^ully. 
A Ctmcilw JHttionarg of Xutkai Tutat, By 



F. Niecks. ^Augener.) This little book is not 
only a dictionary, but contains, by way of 
introduction, a Grammar of music. The author 
starts with the difficult question, What is 
musio ? He does not answer it himself, but 
gives us definitions by celebrated philosophers 
and mniMrians ^^7 were not the poets 
allowed' a comer P The table showing the 
names of the kc^s in four languages vrill be 
found very useful ; and also the tables of 
ornaments used by Bach, Bameau, and 
Couperin, with the explanations of the masters 
themselves. There are many interesting re- 
marks on matters of time and accent, which, 
with more space at our command, we should 
feel inclined to quote. We do not like the way 
in which Mr. Niecks has written the chromafJo 
soale, with a sharp in ascending, and ^ flat in 
descending. On p. 40 the author tells ns Utiat 
after Moxart composers began to give up 
Bmoll-aized for full-sized notes. The practice, 
however, began with Bach. Mr. Niecks 
describes his Dictionary as o "concise" one. 
At times, as in definitions of a due, coda, dd, 
&c., it is perhaps too concise, whereas in other 
places there ore remarks which may be con- 
sidered superfluous. There ore a few words-^ 
OS, for example, Cinelli, Fresa, Quintus— not to 
be found ; but the book, if not perteot, is one 
of the best of its kind. 

Chtirch Music in the Metropolis. By Charles 
Box. (William Reeves.) A brief account of 
the musical servicea at City and other London 
churches in one compact volume has never 
before been attempted ; and, if Mr. Box prove 
a reliable authority, this book wiU be found 
exceedingly handy. We say " if " because we 
have come across two or three statements (not, 
however, referring specially to the musical 
servioca) which are not quite accurate. On 
p. 97 we are told that bcsidns the organ at 
Westminster Abbey there are but two others 
in England containine a thirty-two feet pedal 
reed of metal, these being the instruments at 
Sheffield Town Hall and at Begent's Park. 
The writer has forgotten organs at Doncaster, 
Leeds, Liverpool, and other places. Again 
(p. 76), John Flayford is mentioned aa dyin? at 
" the ripe age of eighty," whereas he died in 
his seventieth or seventy-first year. Mr. Box 
has peculiar views about poetry and music. 
According to ^™ the finest instrumental 
Symphony is an oration in an unknown tongue ; 
it wants a singer with a soul to tako up some 
air in the composition and apx>Iy words to it. 
Only fancy the "Jupiter," the "Eroica," or 
the Italian Symphony with some of its " airs " 
set to words f 

Singing and Sn'ence. By Lennox Browne. 
(Chappeil.) Thia httle pamphlet is written to 
show uie power of science to aid the cultivation 
of the voice, It contains some very practical 
and interesting remarks ; and the style is lively, 
and at times amusing. 

Musio for the People. This is the second 
annual Keport of the work of the Popular 
Ballad Concert Committee, Great efforts have 
been made to spread a knowledge and love of 
music among the people of London, and all 
who have time or money should try and help 
such a good cause. 

The Magazine of Muaie, Parts 1 and 2 
[Musical Reform Printing and Publishing 
Company), contains a new system of notation. 
Reformers generally exaggerate the difficulties 
of an established system, and point out the 
comparotive simplicity, if not perfection, of 
the one proposed. We much doubt, however, 
whether the inventors of the new key-boud 
stave (so called becanse it gives a sort of 
pictorial representation of the key-board of 
the piano) will be able to convince musicians 



of tiis necessity for a change. With all its | 
imperfections the old-fashioned stave of five 
lines is still liked- Chords of diminithed 
'ths, those thaumaturgic elements of modern 
nusic, would fare badly under the new 
method ; in fact, speaking generally, the I 
confusion to the intellect which would ari.'e ' 
in the matter of harmony would be far 
greater thou any gain (if sudi there be) to the 
eye. 

The Organises Quarterly Journal, Part 63 ' 
(Novello], commences with a showy piece hj 
Dr. Spark, the editor ; it is called a " Finale," 
and would therefore have been better placed at 
tiie end. Then follows a smoothly written, 
though somewhat monotonous, "Allegrettc" 
byF. N. Abernethy. There is a clever "Fngoe" 
(mod) amtinuo) by Dr, J. C. Tiley. The pedab 
start with a subject of two bars in qusvm; 
the counterpoint which follows immediately 
has a similar quaver fi^re, but the theme k 
given in augmentation in the second and fourtli 
entries, and thus the composer avoids mono- 
tony. The pedal part keeps up the qusvei 
figure throughout; henoethetitle. Thevolniuf 
concludes with a Festal March, by Dr. C. J. 
Frost. 

Albums for Violin and Pianoforte. Nos. 1 and 
2. (Novello.) The first contains four MsTches 
by Mendelssohn — one from " Midsummer 
Night's Dream " and another from "Atliabe." 
then the "Cornelius," and laatly the Funeral 
March (op. 103) originally written for win^ 
instruments. The violin part is easy. The 
second Album consists of thirty mdodios com- 
posed by Berthold Tours and intended to bo 
used iu connexion with the author's riolin 
primer. They are all short and simple, and 
show a gteat deal of taste and skill. Tbe 
violin part is for the pupil, the pianoforte 
acoompauiment for the teacher. This Albnsi 
will prove acceptable to both. 

Princeti Ida. By W, S. Gilbert and A 
Sullivan. (Chappeil.) To give any aocomt 
of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan's latest work 
is unnecessary. It was produced lost Jsnnary 
at the Savoy Theatre, and is atill heiug plajeil. 
In the vocal score before us we miss, of 
course, one of the charms of tho piece — namely, 
the composer's gmceful aud effective orchestra- 
tion; but al! can read Mr, Gilbert's funny 
words and enjoy Sir A. Sullivan's merry and 
melodious tunea. 

We have received from Messrs, Metzl". 
several songs from M. Planqnette's ia^ly 
successful Opera, "Nell Gwynne." When i 
composer catches the ear of the public, it i) s 
proof that he possesses individuality of some 
kind. Of the songs b^oro ua the most 
chuwsteristic appear to be "The Bongof tlie 
Clock," "Bustic Rondo," and " Sweetheart, if 
thou be nigh." There are also arrangements 
of the airs for ball-room purposes, and s 
Fantasia for piano, by Sydney Smith, whicli 
is brilliant and effective, and yet makes no 
heavy demand on the player. 

Of songs, we would mention Tlie Cavalier's 
Farewell, by Hermann Klein (Patey & Villi-') 
— spiritedly and tastefully written; Hoaitl'M 
Wonla, by Cotsford Dick (Metzlar)— simple mi 
pleaaing ; Our Letters and Arithmtiic, by 
Charles Gounod (Metzler) -the words aw by 
T. Marzials, and are somewhat peculiar : the 
music, though bearing the name of an eaiineut 
oomposer, is not particularly attractive ; Out 
Oars We Ply, by F. J. Crowest [J. A Mille)- 
the vocal part ia not very original, and the 
accompaniment shows want ot skill and ei- 

ETience; and&Aoes, byC. A, Macirone [Stanley 
ucas)— a smoothly written part-iong for 

J, S. Shbdlook. 
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SATUEDAT, AVQJJBT \% 1884. 
Sh. 641, JVno 8m»*. 
Thi BomiK ewKMot tuubrtait to rttam, or 
tt to n -mp9 nd imM tht vrittri of, rgteted 



Karons Anrelini, and gives Emerson the Emerson's attitude toward what he oalls the 
ptdm. Considering Dr. Hague's religiou* darkei facts of human life — Death and Si 



B ii parUeviarlg requetUd that aU biuinat 
Mtrt rtfforduu ttt n^ly of the paper, 
^e., vutv U aidrtttti to tht Fdbldiskk, and 
»etlotM Editob. 



LITERATURE. 

Thi Worli of Salpk Waldo Murton. In 6 

vols. (Uaomillaii.) 
Salpk WdUh Emartm: a Papw read befon 
the New Terk Qenealogical and Bio- 
graphioal Sodetj, December 14, 1883, with 
Afterthoughts. By Wm. Hague. (Put- 
nam.) 
It this oolleetum of Ur. Emerson's works the 
fibaeas of the form to tite contents strikes the 
leader at once, and it is therefere the mon 
to be regretted that for new and newly col- 
lected matter he must look elsewhere. Kor 
were the publiflhors well advised when they 
(letennined to follow the arrangement of the 
American editioBs. Works snch as these 
ihonld not be thrown together promiscaonsly 
for the sake of eecoring volumes of a certain 
si«e. Their biographiwd and historical value 
is diminished when this is done. They ought 
to show their relation to the career of their 
aathor, to the development of his thought, 
and to the events which called them into 
existence. A judicious arrangement, chiefly 
chronological, and a few explanatory notes, 
would have made this edition all that could 



As it is, apart from the excellent form, its 
<in^ distiootiTe feature ia Ur. John Uorley's 
fine introdnctory essay. His lino of thought 
and that of Hr. Emerson diverge at various 
points, and we neither expected nor wished 
from his pen any reckless eulogy. Wo are 
rather weary of the unconditional praise 
which has of late proceeded from various 
admirers. Hr. Emerson is entitled to some- 
thing better. His own life-long demre was 
to discover a man "whose ear of faith was 
not stopped and whose argument I could not 
predict.'' Self-reliance was to him the c: 



of all Um virtues. He wonld hate pren no 
thn*iV" for undisoriminating admintion; bnt 
in lb. Horleys critioiam, as well &b in that 
which Mr. )£stthew Arnold oSeredin America 
■ltd has sinee printed in Jfiiiffnt7^'« Magmine, 
we tfaiak he would have rejtHced. 

Witlt characteristic moderty Hr. Arnold 
asmmed tiie position of arbiter between 
Time snd Nature on the one side and Ur. 
BnerMon on the other; and his pronounce- 
ment ia that Emerson is neither a great poet, 
sor a great writer, nor a great philosopher, but 
that he belongs to the class of tesohen of 
whom Hsrcns Aoteliua is the typo. Dr. 
Hagne (a Baptist minister who knew 
Emerson so early as 1831, and is able to give 
some interesting reminisoenees) asserts Just 
the contrary — namely, that Emerson is " one 
if the greatest of wnters," but that "hislife- 
vork as a whole, tested by its supreme ideal, 
iti method and fruitage, shows also a great 
Waste of power." He will not admit that 
there is ■117 pMnllel between Emerson and 



standpoint, his difference from Mr. Arnold b 
not Burpriring. 

Hr. Horley, like Ur. Arnold, declines to 
igard Emerson as a great poet. He says, 
with much tnith, that his verses " are tfie 
outcome of a discontent with prose." Ur. 
Arnold quotes Hilton, who said that poetir 
ought to be simple, sensuous, and impassioned, 
and, applying the definitions to Emerson's 
verse, concludes that "one of the legitimate 
poets Emerson, in my opinion, is not." That 
IB a haid saying, and many, in spite of 
ai^^uments, will feel that it is untrue. The 
spirit of the poet is there even if the rhyme 
halts. Bnles of prosody are not final. Borne 
will even say that if Milton's definition ex- 
cludes Emerson it must be revised. Ac- 
irding to Montaigne, "there is, indeed, a 
certain and moderate sort of poetry that a 
man may well enough judge by certain rules 
of art; bnt the true, supreme, and divine 
poesy is above all the rules of reason." 

The discussion of Emerson's claims to the 
title of poet or man of letters seems too petty 
for the graceful and beautifnl style in which 
Ur. Arnold clothes it. "Id* and itms are 
rather growing a weariness," wrote Carlyle 
in his introduction to the English edition of 
Emerson's Estayt; "such a man does not 
readily range himself under itmt." That re- 
ferred to theological labels, but it is equally 
applicable to Kr. Arnold's present attempt to 
define and classify. Whether Emerson is to 
stand finally among the great poets whose 
phrases sh^ have "entered into English 
speech as matter of familiar and universally 
current quotation," or among great men of 
letters, or whether he is simply to be the 
Marcus Aurelius of this age aa Mr. Arnold 
thinks, though intoresting, is not a very 
valuable subject for enquiry. Enough that, 
as Mr. Arnold himself declares, his Sasayt 
are " the moat important work done in prose 
during the present century," that he has been 
and is a moral force of the first order. As 
the writer of an adnurable article in the 
Scottish Rtview for September 1883, says, 
" There may be writers of our time who have 
surpassed Emerson in tbo power of kindling 
enthusiasm and appwding to the imsginatii 
bnt he is without equ^ in his capacity 



redudnff the fervour of ardent asMration to 

practical resolutions. Others provide as with 

the elements of well-doing, Emerson's teaching 

resolves them into a form convenient for daily 

use." 

This being true, we need not tronUo what 

labds we affix. 

Ctuuidering tiie separateness of their ides^, 
it is more remarkable that Mr. Horley's view 
of Emerson is so comprehensive than that 
sometimes he seems hardly to appreciate him 
flccnrately, finding, as he says, pages that, to 
him, " alter reasonably diligent meditation, 
remain mere abracadabra, incomprehensible 
and worthless." The genius of Emerson has 
evidently impressed his critic deeply, for such 
qnaliflcstions to his strictures as "still let 
his admirers not forget that Emerson was in 
his own way scholar as well as sage," and 
" we may, however, well be content to leave 
a man of Emerson's calibre to choose his own 
exercises," are not infrequent. 

Mr. Uorley's chief complaint is against 



01 nothing in the wide range of universal 

ics does Emerson say so little as of fliat 

ioh has lain in sombre mystery at the very 

e of most meditations on Life from Job and 

Solon down to Baoon uid Montaigne. Except 

in two beautifnl poems . . . Death is almost 

banished from his pase. It is not the title m 

the eubjeot of one of his essays, only seoond- 

arily even of that on Immortality; . . . none 

show that he ever sat down to gather into 

sepaTBto and ooncentratod shape his reflections 

on the terrlfpng phantom that has hannted the 

mind of man &om the very birth of time." 

This is all true; but need we eomplain? 

Whitman alone, of those who have treated 

ihis topic of Death,haii d<nto so with parfeet 

lerenity — an iudication to us that he saw 

deeper than his predecessors. He does not 

either brave or defy Death, bat he rejmces in 

and welcomes this "Dork mother ever gliding 

near with soft feet," and calls on her to 

Ooma I Lovelj and soothing Death, 

Undulata round the world, Beieoely arriving, 

arriving, 
In tbe day, in the night, to dl, to each, 
Sooner or later, delicate Death." 
Emerson did not take up the topic at all— 
}t, as Mr. Uorley thinks, because it was a 
terrifying phantom" to which he gladly 
closed hie eyes, but because in his philosopl^ 
of Life it was an incident which haa iTo 
prominence. Certainly he does not seem to 
have had any personal dread of death. He 
met it, at the close of a long life, with perfect 
serenity. "In his old age," writes Mi. 
Arnold, " with friends dying and life failing, 
his tone of cheerful, forward-looking hope'* 
was still the same. His poem " Terminus," 
which declared " It is time to grow old," is 
not written in the strun of a man in fear or 
wilfully blind ; — 

" As the bird trims her to Iha gale, 
I trim myself to Uie stonn of time, 
I man the rudder, reef tha sail, 
Obey the voice at eva obeyed at prime ; — 
' Lowly faithful, baniih fear, 
Right onward ^ve unharmed. 
The port well worth the cruise is near 
And every wBvs is ohanned.* " 
Hia natural topic was Life, and death waa 
nothing but the ending of life or of that 
section of life which is within our present 
knowledge. "A free man," says Spinoza, 
" thinks of nothing less than of death, And his 
wisdom ia not a meditation upon death, bnt 
upon life." 

The world assumes shapes of beauty or of 
ugliness according to the spirit of the be- 
holder. The house-wife shneks at the beetle 
which the natnralist treasures for the per- 
fection of its struotore. To Emerson all 
things were "embosomed in beauty." He 
saw and preached, not no, but righteousness. 
Here again, as before, in t expect to death, he 
waa not wilfully blind to any aspects of the 
life of man ; bnt in the large range of hia 
vision what is called sin proved to be so only 
relatively to a poaaible nobleness. With him 
the " problem of evil " gave place to the 
principle of universal benefit. What, after 
all, was wrong bnt a lesser right, a worthy 
aim that had misswl its mark '! While the 
tide flows tiie waves seem to recede as fast 
as they advance, but they do not recede so 
far, and in the ebb and fiow of the moral 
sentiment likewise there is a balance of gain. 
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n's faitli vaa that the drift of all 
things is goodwaid — "IfothiDg shall warp 
me from the bdiel that eveiy man is a lover 
ot truth." 

Those irho knew the man affirm that the 
exquisite loimdness of his life vos the secret 
of his inflnence. That readers of his books 
who never knew him even by report have 
been impressed and gnided scarcely less than 
his immediate associates does not disoiedit 
the statement. It only shows that his 
quali^ has impregnated his pages, and that 
so his iafluence will long oatlive him. 
As iir. Morlflf writes at the conclosion of 
his essay, 

" Emenon remains among the most penuasive 
and inspiring of thoso woo by word and ex- 
ample rebuke our despoadenoy, purify oar sight, 
awaken us from the deadening slumbers of 
convention and conformity, exorcise tiie pester- 
ing imps of vanity and lift men up from low 
thoughts and sullen moods of hdpleBBiiesg and 
imiHety." 

Waltee Lewik. 



UB. UAaviK s HEW iooes. 
Reconnoitering Omtrt^ Alia : Pioneering 
Adventures in the Region lying between 
Bussia and India. By Charles Marvin. 
(Sonnenschein.) 
r.** S«gim of tha Sternal Fin : an Account 
of a Jonmcy to the Petroleum Begion of 
the Caspian in 1883. By Charles Marvin. 
(W.H. Allen.) 
Bevosd their common authorship, the con- 
nezion between thcso two bulky volumes is 
not at first sight apparent. But like the 
novelist whose tale has a moral, Mr. Harvin 
writes with an object ; and it is this object, 
kept persistently m view, that gives a certain 
unity to all his works, whatever their title 
or outward purpose. He has undertaken 
a mission, let tiie plain fact be avowed at 
once — a mission which he regards in the light 
of a sacred duty, which he feels himself 
specially qualified to fulfil, and which in 
any case he has prosecuted with cztra- 
ordiaary zeal and vigour since his first 
appearance in the literary world some eight 
years ago. During that brief interval a 
perfect torrent of all sorts of writings — ^books, 
pamphlets, lectures, new^per articles — 
culnunating with the two works under 
notice, has flowed incessantly from his ready 
pen, all inspired by one idea, all aiming at a 
thorough elucidation of the so-called Central- 
Asian Question. Nor in this does he appear 
as the champion of any particular line of 
policy BO much as in the character of a 
writer anxious to instruct a public of a 
somewhat dull 8pprehenHi<m, and to place 
before it the matemls needed for forming an 
adequate idea of the momentous issues in- 
volved. 

But so rapidly are events passing in the 
Far East that the very e.xpression "Central- 
Asian Question," as well as the sub-title of 
the first book on our list, has already become 
a misnomer. Since Armonius Vambery led 
the way, some twenty years ago, iu the 
"reconnoitring" of "tho re^on lying be- 
tween Ruistiti and India," that region has 
vanished iu a politital sense. The Yomud 
Turkomans of the Lower Oxns, the Akhnl 
Tekkcs of the Danian-i-£oh, and thsir kins' 



men of the Merv Oasis have successively been 
engulphed in the rising waters of Knssian 
expansion, while the once powerful Etums of 
Khiva and Bokhara are now the humbk 
vassals of the White Tsar. The " Central- 
Asian " Question has thus been so far solved ; 
the Muscovite and British imperial domains 
are now practically conterminous from Kho- 
rassan to the Hindu-Eush ; and Commissioners 
have already been appointed to determine the 
new frontiers, which some statesmen of good 
repute still honestly believe will serve to 
stem the advancing flood of Horthem aggres- 
sion. But, in any case, there is no longer a 
" Centrol-Adan, but only an "^glo- 
Busdan," Question; and, whatever his per- 
sonal views, no one will venture to refuse 
Mr. Marvin the merit of having at least 
placed the matter on this broad and intelli- 
gible footing. 

How all this came about may clearly be 
seen in the pages of RecomtoiUring Central 
Atia, where the work of recent explorers in 
that region, from Yamb6ry to L^sar, and 
including snch other brilliant nam«s as Cols. 
Mocgregor and Valentine Baker, Capt. Bur- 
naby, and J. A. MacOahan, is briefly resumed, 
the distinctive features of each carefully dis- 
criminated, and their respective merits duly 
balanced with considerable critical acumen. 
Thus, without professing to contain much 
that is absolutely new, Mr. Marvin has here 
given ns a very readable and instructive 
volume, fltting well into his general scheme, 
and, indeed, forming an indispensable Link in 
the " catena aurea " in which his views and 
teachings are developed. In the subjoined 
passage the conspicuous place occupied by 
VamWry in this particular field of explora- 
tion is made sufficientiy evident by contrast 
with the work achieved by his sncoessora 



"At that period Central Asia was the scene 
of anarchy and bloodshed; its markets were 
full of slaves ; the Khanates were ruled over by 
cruel and treacherous despots, and all the 
avenues leading to them were terrorised by 
nomad marauders. ... To proceed openly in 
those days to Ehiva and Bokhara was, in the 
opinion of experts, to invite tho martyrdom of 
Stoddort and Conolly, who had been murdered 
with every speoies of indignity and torture at 
Bokhara m 1842. It was into this Central 
Asia — not the quiet and pacified provinoe of 
Turkestan we Tcnow to-oay — that Tamb£ry 
tramped his way in rags ; and, if his sufferings, 
his dangers, and the distance he traversed on 
foot be token into account, it will be admitted, 
we think, that his journey not only surpasses 
all the succeeding uioneerine exploits we have 
recorded, but nearly tho whole of them put 
together. Marsh scudded rapidly and pleasantly 
on horseback through Persia and Afghanistan 
to India ; Valentine Baker's journey was but 
little more than a hunting trip ; Bumaby's 
ride to BIhiva was a bit of every-day travel ; 
Butler, Maogregor, and Ctiodekos never lacked 
food or water, or were at onv time exposed to 
such terrifyinjT danger as, for instance, when 



Tambdry stood in front of the Khan of Ehiva 
while the des^t scanned his features to t«Bt 
suspicions wluch, if confirmed, would have 
consigued the false dervish to a cruel and 
agonising death, The only exploit which ap- 

S roaches at aU Vamb^ry's is MocQahan's thirty 
ays' chose of Kaufmann across the Kirghiz 
deserts, after which follows ODonovan's 
achievement at Morv " (p. 406), 

Mr. Marvin's straightforwardnesB and im- 
partiality are aa conspicuous in this as in all | 



his otiier writings. How the chaige of per- 
sonal hostility to Bussia and the "£,asgo- 
phils " could have arisen, it is difflcolt to 
understand ; and it is but fair to say that he 
metes out praise and blame to friend and foe 
alike, with perfect indifference to any interettt 
except those of truth. To Mr. Geddie's 
charge that Bussia keeps the results of her 
sdentiflc researcheB to herself, he indignantly 
replies: — 

"Never was there a grosser or more on- 
justifiable libel. It would have been a traer 
accusation if it had been levied agunst oor 
own country. There is not, I believe, a siiifle 
State-aided Hussian tiaveller whose reaean£es 
and maps are not ocoessible in a cheap utd 
elaborate form at St. Petersbnrg. Ever; jeaa 
all the maps prepared in everv port of liie 
Russian empire by ei^rers and topogfspliew 
are laid before the Kmperor, and the ms]oiity 
of them are subsequently exposed on m1« in 
the publishing; department attached to tlie 
OenOTol Staff OfBoe. We have no such insti- 
tution in this country. Our War Office boards 
its maps till they grow mustv, in order to keep 
them ' secret and confidential; ' and then vhei 
explorers like Colonel Baker take them to 
Central Asia, they ore contemptuously throtnt 
away as useless " (p. 404), 

In the same way Mr. Marvin eloquently issuts 
upon the vast gain accming to the caote of 
humanity from the Bussian conqneat of 
Central Asia, followed, aa it has been, by 
the suppression of slavery, of the namelen 
cmelties and other abominatitms hithetti 
rampant in the Khanates, and of the harbanma 
waifare maintained from time out of nisd 
between Irtin and Toran. " While profoundly 
impressed," he writes, 

"with the neoessity for securing a sdentift; 
frontier for India, we cannot sympathise wjtli ^ 
Hir Henry Bawlinson and those of his followen 
who would have kept Central Asia in its cM 
barbarous condition in order to add to our i 
security. If we were Sir Henry, it would be 
appalling for us to remember how much mitery 
we had indirectiv occasioned and piolonged bj 
setting Eufflana to resist the destruction of 
slavery in (^tral Asia. Our policy a qositer | 
of a century ago onffht to have been t« idect 
what we needed of Central Asia to defend . 
India, and to have left all the territory outside I 
the border to be dealt with by Kossis, Sot 
England seems incopoble of a oommon-MnH | 
polmy " (p, 395). 

Much of the contents of Mr. Marrin'i | 
second book has already appeared, psitlf 
in the columns of the NnoeaiQe Clvn*- i 
ide, partly in The Petroleum IndwbTl of \ 
Southern Stutia, itself a reprint from : 
Rr^ineering. Nevertheless, the subject is <J I 
such growing importance, and almost daily 
assuming so many tresh commercisi md | 
political aspects, that Mr. Marvin has ftcted 
wisely in devoting thin handsome volume b> 
its full consideration. Here the materiali , 
are all brought well up to date, and will ' 
doubtless af ord fresh supplies to the popular I 
writers and lecturers who continue so con- 
descendinglyto appropriate both Mr.llarruii | 
facts and opmions. He compliuna especisUr "' 
one gentleman, who had the courage recenllv | 
to deliver a lecture at the Boj;ul Unitel 
Service Institution on "The BuBsiuuB in tie 
Caspian and Black Seas," embodyieg a kije ' 
amount of Mr, Marvin's materials, not only 
without acknowledgment, bnt leaving Iw i 
audience to infer that they had been colledoi 
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by fc''"i«f>lf during a flying vuat to the Cau- 
CMOS lost year. 

Tho popnlatiDTi of Baka, centre of Uie 
petrolcDm trade and fatore metropolis of the 
Caucasian region, increased normally from 
12,000 to 15,000 between 18T0 and 1879. 
and then suddenif rose by great bounds to 
50,000 in 1883. Some ten years ago an 
English diplomatist passing tkroagh '' 
DoUiing of interest" in a place vluch 
pooKflaea 5,000 houees, 1,500 workshops, a 
splendid harbour always crowded with ship- 
ping, a meicantilB marine already exceeding 
thooe of Odessa and Cronatadt, and capable of 
truu^iting two army corps, with all their 
war materiala, in fourteen days, from the 
west to the east aide of the Caspian. 

All this snrprising activity is entirely dao 
to one cause, the prodigious derelopmont of 
the petroleum industry in the Apsheron 
pemnsola during the last five or six years. 
In this industry milliona of money have 
already been invested, chiefly hy Messrs. Kobel 
Bros., the great oil kings of the East, who 
poasesa hundreds of wells, a vast plant, docks, 
fleets of lai^ steamers, and depots scattered 
all OTBr the map of Ksssia, like Horniman's 
t«a agencies in England, and containing a 
total storage capacity of over five million 
gallons- Tet the trade is only in its infancy ; 
and its permanent character, about which 
donbts have been expressed, is sufficiently 
established by the enonaous area of the oil- 
yielding region, stretching sporadically from 
the Sea of Azov foi 750 nules along the main 
axis of the great Canoaaua to Baku, and thence 
under the Caspian to Turkestan and the 
North S^horassan escarpment. Yertioally the 
ome places to an altitude of 



I u some pi 
9,000 feet, while two flowing wells alone 
the Apaheron district discharged last year 
nearly thirty million gallons each in less than 
a month from a depth of 700 feet. Only three 
sqoare miles have hitherto been tapped in 
this district, which contains altogether nearly 
two thousand aqutire miles of tmtouched sup- 
plies, sufficient to stock the markets of the 
world for ages. These particulars are gleaned 
from Mr. Marvin's work, which has been 
wpropriately named I^ Eegton of ih* EUmal 
Firt, and which must long remain the standard 
book of reference on the petrolenm industry 
<rf the Caapian lands in its wrioua commer- 
cial, social, and political aspects. 

A. H. KxuiB. 



Omtrmporary Socialism. By John Bae. 

(Isbiater.) 
Mk. Bak was right in thinking that a useful 
book might be written which should sketch 
out for English readers the jn^vailing types 
of Socialism. Few people have time to read 
deep in the literature of Socialism, or have 
either time, opportunity, or skill to observe 
in actual life its strength and tendencies. 
Scarcely any of the works of Continontal 
Socialists have been translated into English ; 
with the exception of Lassalle and Marx and 
Bakunin, even their names are little known ; 
while their position and influence are not to 
be nndcrstood without a somewhat close study 
of the political and social condition of the 
greater part of Europe. In no subject conid 
a trustworthy guide be more naeful, and such 
a guide Hr. Bae has sought to be. 



In an introductory chapter he briefly describes 
the general character, the tendency, and the 
spread of coutemporary Socialism. As it was 
at the end of last century, so it has again 
become to-day, a political and revolutionary 
movement, in which have practically dis- 
appeared the mild and philanthropic systems 
of the intervening period, the OwenlBms, the 
St. Simonisms, and the Eourieriams. Its 
different phases, due to different political 
conditions, resolve themselves into two — the 
Collectivism of the German Sooialiat and the 
Anorohiam of the Bussian Nihilist ; and Mr. 
Bae'a book is mainly devoted to an account 
of the men who have led all that is revolu- 
tionary in Eurepe towards the one ideal or the 
other. He naturally pays most attention to 
Oerman Socialism, describing in some detail 
the lives, the opinions, and the influence of 
Lassalle, Marx, and the lesa-known Winkel- 
blech, who wrote under the name of £arl 
Mario. Besides these, and working on different 
lines, but towards the same end — to increase 
the reaponaibility of society to the individual 
-there are the moderates, whom Mr. Bae 
iBcribos in his two chapters on "The Social- 
ists of the Chair" and "The Christian 
Socialists." Of the new Socialists of the 
chair, however, whom Oxford ia sending forth, 
he has nothing to tell na. He passes to 
Buasian Nihilism, and traces it from its 
beginnings forty or fifty years ago among 
a coterie of young men at Moscow, who, 
as he says, under tiie influence of the 
romanticist writers and the Hegelian phil- 
osophy, dreamed dreams of a better destiny 
for their country in the future, down to the 
" amon)hism " of Bokunin and the assassina- 
tion of the Czar. So far Mr. Bae baa con- 
tented himself with narrative and exposition. 
Two chapters of criticism follow : in one he 
examines the charges brought by Socialists 
against the system of unregulated competition, 
and in the other he exposes the fallaciea of 
Progreit and Poverty. He accepts somewhat 
too readily Mr. Giffen'a atatistics as co 
evidence of the progress not merely 
people as a whole, but of all clossea 
people; and he nowhere warns tho reader 
how uncertain conclusions must be which are 
baaed on a comparison of the present condition 
of the lower clasaes with their condition last 
century, when they were cursed with a 
terrible and demoraliBing poor law. Bat, on 
the whole, his views are sound and clearly 
stated ; and these latter essaya are in many 
ways tiie moat aatiafactory in the book. 

For even from this abort atatement of its 
contents it will be seen that Mr. Bae forces 
a compariaon between his ConUmporary 
Soeialum and M. de Laveleye's X* Soeialitmt 
eonUmporatTU ; and the comparison is not to 
Mr. Bae's advantage. He had an excellent 
model before him. M. de Laveleye haa 
brought to social questions a more varied 
reading and a greater experience than any 
man in Europe. Although a trained econo- 
mist he has sympathy with Socialism, and 
shares many of its anpirationa ; and he in- 
variably writes with spirit, clearness, and 
point. His book on Socialism is so good that, 
but for one circumstance, Mr. Bae might have 
contented himself with tranalatiug it into 
Engliah. It deals, however, mainly with 
Continental Socialiam, and English readers 
will seek something more. Tlmy will seek 



to know about the Socialists at home, theif 
programme, their o^onisation, their nnmberf, 
and the forces which keep them in check. 
Beyond his criticism of Henry George, who, 
as he says, is not a Socialist, Mr. Bae has 
little to tell of English Socialism. He barely 
admits its existence; "revolutionary Social- 
ism," he says, " is quite foreign to the present 
temper of the English mind; " and only in his 
Fre&ioe does he recognise how fast it has spread 
within recent years. Nor does he make com- 
pensation for this defect by any novelty in his 
account of Continental Sociaham. In truth, 
except in the last two chapters, there is 
scarcely a fact, name, date, or theory con- 
tained in his book which ia not to be found 
in M. de Laveleye'a. Mr. Bae's style, too, 
makes him suffer not less by the compariaon. 
Ho has evidently written hurriedly, and he 
has loaded his pages with nnbecoming oma. 
ment. What, for instance, could be worse 
than this description of the Buasian people 7 — 
"They wont the deepness of earth, the strata 
of deciduous leaves of as^g of culture and 
experienoe, the onmalative discipline of genera- 
tions, which instinctivelj snp^es correctives 
and counterpoises to partial or novel impulses," 
&o. 

The book is full of such tawdry and in- 
correct writing; and yet there are freqnent 
signs in it that Mr. Bae could write very well 
if he only took pains. 

There ia more to be said. Between two 
books on Socialism, written by men who are 
not Socialists, there may well I>e a good deal 
of general resemblance. But Mr. Bae has 
gone too far. The resemblance bete ia not 
confined to the general treatment of the 
aubject; it extends to arrangement, quota- 
tions, and facts, and in several paasagea even 
to language. (See, for example, the story of 
Notcha'ieff, Bae p. 317, Laveleye p. 319.) 
Mr. Bae quotes M. de Laveleye once or 
twice ; once he quotea apassoge from Baknnia 
on M. de Laveleye's auUiority ; beyond this, 
there is not a line of acknowledgment, either 
in Preface or in text. Only by inference 
could one gather from him that U. de 
Laveleye ever wrote on the subject. Speaking 
with all due reserve — ^for then may be some 
explanation which we have tailed to find — we 
consider that Mr. Bae has not dealt fairly 
with his readers. And we say ao unwillingly 
because there is much in the book that ia 
useful, and because we believe that lie could 
do very good work if he chose. 

O. F. Macsoiteli, 



THE onoWTH OF BBPBSSENTATIVB INSUTlITIOm 
IN BPAIlf. 

Cortft d« tat Ant^uo* Reinos de Zmim y d« 

Caitilla. IntroduGcion por Don Manuel 

Colmeiro. In 2 vols. (Madrid.) 

La Nation y la Rtaltza en hi Ettadot dt la 

Corona dt Aragon. For Son Bicnvenido 

Oliver y Esteller. (Madrid.) 

TsB materials for a trustworthy History of 

Spain are at length being slowly gathered 

together. The fiurot, the law-codes, the Acts 

of the CoTt«s of her ancient kingdoms, are 

being published in careful editions. Every 

year brings na some new or more anthsntio 

texts. To their Catalogues of the /mm-iw and 

Chartere of Spain, to their Catalogue and 
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AettU Ab QirtM tt Leon and OaatiUe, the 
ijiieilwiiji of Hntwy have now added this 
IxtrodnabiDB, wntten by Den Hanael 

The worii coanata of a saocinct History of 
the Ooiiu coaUined in the first 107 pages, 
ani vt act aualyBu or eompU-rmJu ot each 
CoFmo^ OT C<dtes from the Gonsoil of Oviedo 
AfiMtotheCortesof Toledoiiil569. With 
mg^ar mU-efiKement the anther writes no 
vniii at prefaee, and tiie oondosifm is ^ven 
in iaai ^aa a page, vithont any aelf-grstnlft- 
tion at the vorthy eompl^on of bo arduous a 
task. 

Tke Uataxioal sketch will natnially be the 
moa attftfltiTe portion to Uie genem reader, 
bat tha Memid pttrt is no xaen analysis. The 
dst« ud dtaiMter of eadi meeting, whether 
Connoilt JnstM, Ayvntaniento, or Ooites, is 
Htsn cMpetHlly ^Mused, and the Aets are 
sa^lflm«Bt«dj Wnstrated, or supplied, as the 
ooM n^ hbbo, frab ihe nearest eontemporary 
anthi»8. Itodeni works ue more scantily 
^nded to^ bat the winions ol Dr. Uartinez 
UJuins, tiM antliM t^ Za ZWis <b Ut Catii* 
O&d of the Etuaf/9 hiitorieo-eritico, are tn- 
qneB^y considered. The oonclasions of Sefior 
Colmeiro in some cases differ from those put 
tMth in the Oatadogues mentioned above. In 
gfiB«^ he is exceedingly oantioiis in accepting 
the assertimis of eaiiier anthers nbless bas^ 
on authentic docauieuts, and be is especially 
careful mt to ant«dat« the commencement of 
any motifi llbWal institntion. 

To oritioise in detail a work like this would 
require both a far larger space than the 
AcASExr oonld aUo# end far wider know- 
ledge thaA I can pretend to dtum. I can 
give ably a short account of some of the 
oenteuts, with here and there a diffident 
cemittent fntenpersed. In the opening para' 
gre^^ tte likeness of the institutions of the 
different kiiigdottts of Spain seeois to be too 
strongly em^asised. The"Bellodclauiiidftd'* 
appears ttt hava be«i bnt faintly and unevenly 
impressed. For instance, the politiealin&nence 
of the clwgy was much greater in Leon and 
Gastille ttura in the Basque Provinces and in 
Xavfttn; Befior OHver, as we notice below, 
ehswa the wide difference between the instj- 
tations oi Aragtm and Oatalonia, tfaongh both 
fdl under the sway of one monarch. The 
"comottttbervanciade la ley Yisigoda" is to 
me an exonerated phraae; It is yet t» be 
proved ttftt Ml the "Antiguas CDstnmbres" 
of Korthem Sptun are of (mhic or of Roman 
origth. incse, however, arc matters of de- 
bate such as are alffajs found in the early 
history of nations. We soon get on firmer 
gMttfid. Sefior Colmeiro shows that the 
coondU or meetings of the bishops after the 
monqaost, like tlu later Counoils of Toledo, 
wen always "jossur^M," and were attended 
by counts and magnates " ad videndnm siue 
ad audiendum verhum Domini." But when 
the ecclesiastical business was ended, it waa 
natural that Uie lay part of the assembly 
should disouss the aSairs of the kingdom and 
of th6 ^ple ; tmd insensibly this after-port 
of the proceedings grew as the first part 
dimidished in importance. The exact date 
when the Council melted into the Cnria or 
OUtca is difficult to determine; SeBor Col- 
ittebo takes the so-named Coundl of Leon in 
1090 as the tme starting-point of the latter. 
The early ttouarohy vf Spun was eleotiTe, and 



the acclamation of the assembled people (plebs) 
was at least theoretically necessary to render 
the king's election valid. The presence of 
citizens at the Cortes of Zamora, though 
stated by Sandoval and Morales, is impngned 
by Senor Colmeiro; but at the Council of 
Oviedo in 1115 were present bishops of Spain 
and Portugal " cnm principibus et plebe prae- 
dictae regionia," and these latter also subscribed 
the Acts. Still, though present end making 
their infiuence more and more felt, there is no 
record of a true representation of cities until 
Alfonso IX. convoked the Cortes of Leon in 
1188, "cum archiepiscopo, et episcopis, et 
magnatibus regni mei et cum electis civibos 
' igulis civitatibus ; " from this time the 
three estates — clergy, nobles, citizens — were 
always represented in the Cortes of Leon. 
Unfortunately, the political development of 
Oaetille did not synchronise with that of 
Leon. Tn general, that of Castille was fnlly 
half a century later. We pass by as more 
than doubtful the alleged presenoe of citizens 
at Bui^osin 1169 ; the " majorea civitatum et 
villarum" at the Cortes of Carrion in 1188 were 
not deputies, hut the judges or governors of 
twenty-eight eities. It is not till the united 
Cortes of both kingdoms met at Seville in 1250, 
that wo find true representation in Castille. 
Castillo was always more feudal than Leon. 
It is in this want of simaltaneons develop- 
ment, and in the presence of privileged 
classes, that wo find the germ of the evSla 
which eventually destroyed the liberties of 
Spain. Neither the number of deputies nor 
of the cities represented was ever fixed; at 
Bnrgos, In IBIS, we find 200 deputies {pro- 
euradorei) from 100 cities; gradually the 
numbw sank till se vented, and finally 
twenty-two, cities alone were represented. 
The deputies were chosen from the munici- 
pality either by lot, by rotatim, or by elec- 
tion; they were the mere spokesmen of 
the city counoils, whose mandate was impera- 
tive. Their payment was at first by the 
cities, but, after 1422, by the king; and 
there are constant complaints that the salair 
was insufficient. The reign of Juan II. 
(1406-54) was Mai to the liberties of Castille; 
the answers to the demands and petitions of 
tiie deputies were deferred; and, in fact, if 
not in form, the law that no tax should be 
levied without consent of the Cortes was con- 
stantly violated. Still, but for the death of 
Prince Jnan, in 1497, and the advent of the 
Austrian dynasty with the poseesraon of the 
Low Countries, tlie old liberties might yet 
have been recovered. Bcilor Colm^ro well 
shows that the Communeros were the true 
Conservatives of their time, and Charles V. 
and his Flemish Uinisters the real innovators. 
With the Cortes of Toledo, in 1538, ended 
the meeting of the three estates. The nobility 
first, then the clergy, were eliminated from 
the Cortes, leaving only the proctors of the 
cities to become servile instruments for the 
purposes of taxation. Still, under these 
adverse eircumstoncea, the petitions of the 
deputies are often marked with great boldness, 
and they draw a faithful picture of misery 
and disorder and corruption in the kingdom. 
Uuch that is of great interest must be left 
unnoticed for want of space ; the volumes are 
full of matter of highest importance to the 
history of Spain, and of subjeota not without 
beturing on points of ounent politioal can- 



Our second work consista of the Disnino 
of Senor Oliver, the author of the Aufoni 
(M Dertehn en Calalvfia, MaUorea, y Fsteiwi, 
at his reception by the Royal Academy ot 
History, and of the reply of Senor de Uadnzo. 
The discourse of the fonner is a defenoe of 
the popular institutions of Aragon egumt 
the encroachments of the kings. Tha reply 
of Seiior do Uadrazo is a vindication of th« 
action and the character of these latter. Tte 
discourse of Seiior Oliver is here enriched b; 
notes, giving copious references and citatioiu, 
and also by aome valuable Appendices. Hs 
holds t^at the real consolidation of the difterat 
nations of ^ain is not yet eflected, isl 
contrasts throughout the free Ibero-RomuM 
institutiona of Aragon with tite Qotieo-leadal 
vtatget of Barcelona, with tbor marin, 
" Quod principi placuit, legis habet tsIotbib." 
Still, owing to the influence of AragoA, and 
to a sentence put forth by Pope Inaooeut UI., 
" cnm ab omnibus quod omnee tangit appn- 
hari debeat," we find early representation lA 
cities in Catalonia ; if not at Barcelona is 
1120, certmnly at Barhastro in 119!^ sad it 
Monzon and Leridain 1214-17. In his reply, 
Senor de HadraEo notices what has been Die 
of the great misfortunes of the later histoiy 
of Spain — her legislators basing their raftnii 
on the theories of forei^ politidaos, iaitoad 
of building on her ancient institutions. Th» 
divergence of the speakers is greatest wbtn 
treating Of the Privilegio de la Union : to ths 
one it is the right of popular inantTsatian, 
rendering all good government imposnbls; to 
the other, it is the most potent instrumnit 
for correcting the abuses of the monndi^ 
and, though outside the ordinary, it ^ 
within the extraordinary, limits of legal o»- 
atitutional freedom. BoUi diacounea tniy )*• 
commended to the attenticm ot all atndsnti i>f 
Spanudi history. Wkbtwobth Wib»ti»- 



K£W KOTELS. 

St. Mungo't Citg. By Sarah Tytler. to ! 

vols. (Chatto & Windos.) 
Til* Chmtsr of thii Worii. By LiliasWiiw- 

man and Isabella Weddle. b 8 TtU 

(Hurst ft Blackett.) 
Beauty's Qrum. Wj Marie Connor, b > 

vols, (White.) 
Bream Facet. By the Hon. Mrs. Feti«- 

stonhaugh. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
OtUniotu Hall. By Urqnhart A. forb* 

In 2 vols. (Alex. Gardner.) 
Oa th» Pnmiin: By Bret Harte. (I*»«* 

mans.) 
Miaa Sasah Tttlbr has written varioffl 
pleasant stories, for which all novel-reate 
art», we trust, properly grateful; but she na* 
written nothing pleasanter than the swij 
which stands at the hwd of our list. S'- 
Mungo — as every Scotchman, though peiMp' 
not every Englishman, knows— is the patn^ 
saint of Gksgow ; and Miss Tytler has wt 
taken the great Northern seaport and iw 
environs aa a mere background, bat has ttsM- 
fentd to her canvas a singularly reab»W» 
Bu^eetion of the social atraosphflre ww(* 
gives an individual character to every mP 
centre of life and activity. Even '^ *lfZ, 
mercantile oommunl^, whenp to one w W* 
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easte of Vera d« Tere," evBryone etanda on a 
dead lerel of plebeiaiium, there is always a 
marked (USerentiation of grade from grkda ; 
and much of the intellectual raten»t of 
St. Jfimgo't City is a result of the ekill 
displayed hy the author in her portraiture 
of the ICackinuoas and the Drysdales as 
repreaeatative types of the old and the new 
irUboonar of conuneroe. 'We hare read 
nothing for a loag time mise exquisitely 
bamoroas — witii that kind of faamonr Thick 
is foU of sympathy, abaolatoly devoid of 
caricatore, and therefore akin to the traest 
pathos — than the sketch of the Uiesei Hac- 
kinium, the three old maidrai ladies who, 
when absolntely starving, bravely " keep up 
appearances" even amoug themselves, nol 
for their oirn sokes, but for the sake of " the 
lieatenaat," the Uameiees, but decidedly un- 
iateresting, nephew who is their sole remain- 
ing Joy and pride. Equally noteworthy — in 
some i-espects, indeed, even more so — ^I8 the 
portrait of " anld Tarn Dryadale," who seems 
la iu a really original conception. W^e are 
Eanailiar Miough in fiction as in life with the 
wU-made man who has loaled tlie social 
ladder by sheer foree of character ; but he is 
alwsjs presented to ns either as a modest, 
re&Ded, and therefore essentially unreal, John 
Halifax aort of person, or as a pushing, insen- 
sitive braggart, who has notluug in him to 
attract but everything to repel, and whose 
'' final cause " is the provision of material for 
latire irhich is too easy to be iu the highest 
iagne effective. The ohaimof "auld Tarn" 
lies in the fact that he is both credible and 
likeable. Vtss Tytler notfaiug extAiuates ; 
her eacccssful bleacher and dyer has all the 
diaracteristicB of his tribe, but the tribal quali- 
ties do not overpower the human ones. Wi 
Focognise that he is a "man" as clearly ai 
we ncogtuao th«t he is " self-made ; " and the 
animal assertlveness which is the ctHidition of 
aneceas does not kill, but dmply modifies, the 
higher and more human elements. In such a 
creition there is the true note of genius ; and 
though Uisa Tytler can hardly bo said to 
rtsnd in the front rank of novelists, this note 
is more freqaeatly discernible in her work 
than IB the work of several of her contempo- 
raries who, in virtue of other qualities, have 
been more successful in catchii^ the attention 
of the world. If St. Mungo't City be not one 
of the most popolar novels of the season it will 
be the fault ol the public, not of the writer. 



The mystery of double authorship has 
iiiways been perplexing to the uninitiated. 
To them M.iL Erckmann-Chatrian and Uessrs. 
Besaat and Bice suggest questions that are 
like riddles with no answers. Does one 
writer provide tiie skeleton of plot and the 
other the flesh and blood of narrative and 
conversation, or one the tragedy and the other 
tile comedy, or do the fellow- workers simply 
*rite alternate chapters of their books ? 
These an qneriea which have to remain 
ijoeiies, but the secret of the double author- 
ihip of Th» CoutUar tf thit World is a very 
open secret indeed. We cannot, of course, 
My which part belongs to Hiss WassermauQ 
and which to Miss Weddle; but no reader of 
■verage discrimination will find any diffloulty 
in laying his hand on the page where one 
Triter I^rea the stoiy to be continued by her 
putaer. ^te greatar part (^ tiie fint 



volume — the part devoted to the sorrows of 
that melodramatic heroine, Eunice Saroni — 
has all the morbidity, non-naturalncss, aud 
general absurdity by which we recognise the 
work of the amatenr ; while the greater part of 
the second volume, which deals with life in a 
mining village, and transfers the interest to 
a different set of characters, has a veracity of 
imaginative realisation and a precision of 
literary touch which show that the tentative 
stt^ has been left far behind. The difference 
in the handling can best be seen in the one 
character who is prominent in both sedions. 
The Bolph Stoinforth of the first volume is 
the kind of sooundrel dear to the gods of a 
minor theatre in virtue of hU complete and 
rounded unieali^; the Rfdph Stainforth of 
the second volume is simply a thoroughly 
selfish man, who lives and breathes, and can 
be believed in, who walks in the sunshine and 
does not merely stmt behind the footlights. 
Ailan Sewick, the hero of the story, is 
undoubtedly a "woman's man ^ " but th^ is 
the worst ^lat can be said of him, and there 
is real humour in the ^sode of his 
perfunctory courtship of Jane Ann Cocker, 
and considerable delicacy of disimmination in 
the story of hie love for Truth Stainforth. 
The CoiMtar of (hit World is not a book 
which it is easy to wiraise justly. Its 
goodness is very good, aud its badness is veiy 
had % bat, on (he whole, ve feel inolincd to 
forgive tiie latter for the sake of the former. 
The heroine of Ssauty't QuMn is a young 
lady whose 

eyes were dark aud paasionate, her lips had 
the hue of tbs heart of the pomegranate, aud 
her fair hair floated round her shouldars iu 
profusion, utterly lumstnined." 
The hero is 

" a young man, aged apparently about one o 
two and twenty. His face was gloomy with 
kind of poelio melaooholy, and he woi o neither 
board nor moustache. His dark locks clustered 
over a brow where genius and houour ever 
reined, and around the chiselled lips played a 
snulo of mingled sarcasm and moiirofulness— a 
smile whose peculiar beauty was well-nigh 



When the creator o£ the young woman with 
the pomegranate lips, and of the young man 
with the very complex smilo, wishes to be 
eloquent an her own account, she breaks out 
in the following fashion : — 
" love, blessed love, forsake us not. We are 
thy slaves, oh, hold us in thy bondage for 
over I F<w what were life without love 'f Like 
the earUi without the sun, ^^uin retain thy 
dominion over us, thou son of Tenus. Ihouea 
thy dart stings, it brings a rapture more subtle, 
more delioiouB, than even the rapture of the 
blest oan be; though the brilliancy of thy light 
is but a daooy, yet bereft of it we oouid not 

^ose flowers of ritetoric are culled from the 
first five pages of the first volume, and they 
fairly indicate the character of all succeeding 
pages. There are about seven hundred of them, 
and the present writer, who has read them all 
through, still lives ; but he cannot take the 
responsibility of rocomnieDding others to 
emulate his recklessness. Kiss Coonor has 
certainly ^led as a novelist, but, should she 
tnm h^ attention to burlesque, a career of 
brilliant luccess may Ue before her. 
Dream FacH is the nther eiUy titie of a 



novel which is not at all silly, but from first 
to last well written and interesting. The 
characters aud the plot arc both conventional 
enough. Sir Horace Stuart, Elsie Graeme, 
and idias Vansittart are all old acquaintanoea 
with new names ; and the various qompliea- 
tions which go to the making ap it the tttaj 
hare the charms of familiarity rather thuiitf 
novelty. Still, !n spite ot these ohvious de- 
fects, Dream Ftum is so bright and VivaoiOlu 
that we feel no inclination to grumble, a&A 
the circulating library reader is i&dj to be 
abundantly satisfied. The principal fault tit 
tiie book, considered as a narrativfl, , ia tks 
glaring absurdity of its centM tdeidflnt. Ufa 
one can believe that in real life any grrl-*- 
especially such a girl as Blsie— Wouldhida 
herself m>m her betrothed lover fbr a iritoI« 
year, and leave him t6 think of her ba dead, 
at the suggestion of a perfect stranger who 
cast a doubt upon the stuiility of his iSeotio^ 
As, however, the majority of centenmora^ 
novels are of absiudities "aS. oompad^" Un. 
Fetherstonhaugh's sin is compan^vrif vemal; 
and tbe judge who in suoh a Date iaoyiUk 
to clemency is unsffected by the stwru taotto 
of the Hdiniurgh Seuine — JttSeie damiiattir, 
cum noeem ahtohitur. 

Oitenttm* Sail provea that Ur. Porbn oaa 
write a fairly good story tn a st^e dev<»d Wf 
positive vices, and possessing the positive 
virtues of simplicity and itraightforwardness. 
Unfortunately, he is somewhat lacking tn k 
feeling for ownposition — ^uaing that word ii 
the technical sense. He inlxoduoea too iaany 
characters in the early ofa^ters of hia book -, 
and, as there is not one among the evowd wka 
at once appeds to the readm'a iatweeti, Hm 
general ^ect is rather bewildering iiu| 
depressing. Only long practice can eAaUe s 
novelist to hold several threads ot iiarrativ^ 
at a time without real or. appanmt entanf^- 
ment, and it may console ^r. Forbes to reflet 
tJiat he has failed only where he oeold aot be 
expected to succeed. £f , in a future work, h» 
will attempt less than he has attempted in 
OUn-itons Sail he will probably aecoraptiA 
mora. 

Mr. Bret Harte presents the melantdiolj 
spectacle of a man of re^ genius whn haa 
largely g^ven himself over to tite prodootiiM 
of pot-boilers. The three stories in lua lateet 
little volume are, *o need hardly say, fnU tff 
grace and beauty, but they are a mere doing 
oyer again of what he has done before. Let 
him obey what we feel sure are his own 
instincts, and shut his ears against the airen 
voices of publisheia with oheque-books in 
their hands, and he can hardly fail to achieve 
new successes ; as it is, he only givee VM 
disapptanting dnpUcateB of old ones. 

3iMEB AxKcton: Notai. 



UEOENT THEOLOOY. 
The Common Tradiiioii of the Syodpfu: Qoepdk 
in the Text of the Reoittd Vereunn. "Br Edwin A. 
Abbot and W. O. Bnshbrooka. /Haomfllaa.) 
It is an excellent Idea to make Mr. RnidibrookB'a 
valuable Bynopticou avaOable to Bngi^fa ceaderi^ 
as is done in this Uttle work. What die Synop 
ticon does by means of red ink is here aooom- 
plished byblaok type, which at ouea brings 
before the eye the matter common to tiie first 
three Oospels, while, besides the three oolnfaaa 
Of the Synoptioon, there is a fourth, axhibitisg 
tlte porQMU of Hark not found In Matthew ot 
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tiUko. Tlie importaiioe of Dr. Abbot's oon- 
tribotion to the oritioisiu of the Oospela ia not 
likely to be called in qneation ; but the more 
must it be re^tted that, in Ms attempt to 
show the betaing of Hie faot" -pon the eri- 
denoe, he has allowed himself tu fall into a 
oonfooion of thought, or at any rate of Ian- 
jrnage, Triuoh may m^e a false impresaion on 
ttie mind of the reader, and which, indeed, 
almoflt revenea the teal stat« of the case. " Of 
oouTse," he says, 

"the importance of this tradition [the tradition 
common to the flrat thiee Gcapelsl depends upon 
the fact that ttie three evangelWa Donowed taide- 
pendently from it. When any jndse, or jury, is 



e not by one witness, bat by Femral, pro- 
vijci f AfC AiKU hadne eommmtiaaiion loith one anallitr." 
Certotnly; and this, it is hardly neceaaary to 
say, was the Und of evidence which it was 
formerly supposed we possessed in the narra- 
tivas of the eranRelists. It is now inferred, how- 
ever, from the dose verbal coincidenoea between 
them, that they all made use of a conunon 
■ouroe, and even the last hope that ihey might 
have borrowed from one another is endtuigered. 
It is, of course, an extremely intereating and 
important ciroomstanee that it oan be shown 
that behind onr Gospels there lies an older end, 
it may be, more antoentio tradition, document- 
ary or oral, than any of tiiem ; but by no logical 
dexterity is it possible of that one to make 
three, nor, with our present knowledge, oan the 
independent witnesses of the older critics ever 
re-appear. The very name " Triple Tradition," 
indeed, is itself a blunder, for which Conunon 
!n«dition is substituted in the title-page of this 
work. No fault, of course, can be found with 
the ocotolnding statement of the paragraph, that 
"iba tradition common to our three earliest 
Gospels aasmuas a very high importance, on 
the hypotheas that the uireeevangelista bear in- 
dependent testimony to its existence and author- 
ity ; " our complaint is that the preceding sen- 
t^mces do not properly lead up to it, while the 
"judge and jury " illustration is singularly out 
of place, seeing that in no Engli^ court of 
justice would the evidence of Matthew, Mark, 
or Luke, on Br. Abbot's theory, be received at 
alL We say this merely because, whatever be 
Uie value of that theory, we think its true im- 
port should be clearly stated, without any 
attempt at mystification. We may also point 
out, in referenoe to the stotement that Luke 
lefoMs to employ Mark's word KfiSarray on the 
gronnd that it is condemned by polite nsage, 
Uwt, while this is true of the Gospel, the word, 
nevertheless, occurs in Acta v, 15. In other 
respeota, Dr. Abbot's Introdnt^on will be found 
moet interesting and instructive ; and the only 
eugsestion we have to make is that, in a future 
edition of the work, the Common Tradition 
might be separately printed after the manner 
of Qie examples on pp. xxviii, and xzix. 

The Meuaga to the Sevta Ghurehe» of Aeia 
Minor. By the Bev. Andrew Tait. (Hodder 
ftStonghton.) The Epistles contained in the 
first t&ee chapters of Bevelation ore here 
treated as emphatically "the last words of 
Christ to the Churches," written by St. John, 
when in his exile at Patmos. The author re- 
jects the earlier date of the Apocalypse, to 
which so many otrcumstanoea point, omefly on 
the nonnd that nineteoith-centnry critics ore 
notukelyto be better informed on anch a matter 
than tiie Fathers of the Church ; but he cannot 
be admitted to have discussed Qie qaestion at 
all adequately. The argument that exile to 
Patmos was unknown as a punishment in the 
time of Nero con hardly count for much if there 
is, in fact, no evidence of St. John having 
suffered such on exile beyond his own state- 
ment, which is only to the effect that he was in 
FatmM in oonsequenoe of persecution. This 



renuirk disposes at the same time of the objec- 
tion that Nero would not have put two apostles 
to death and punished a third only with exile. 
The view that Paul and his oompanions are re- 
ferred to in the denunciations of those who 
"ore called apostles and are not" is passed 
over by Canon Tait as completely as if Baur 
had never lived. On the critical side, then, this 
commentary falls short of modem requirements. 
As an exegesis of Scripture, however, it pos- 
sesses considerable merit. It is learned and 
copioos, without being either prolix or dull ; 
and it is pervaded by a tone of devotional 
fervour which cannot foil to benefit the reader. 
Moda-n Oriliei»m and Clement's Epietlet to 
Yirgini. By J. M. Cotterill. (Edkborgh: 
T. & T. Clark.) It is certainlv remarkable that 
it has been reserved for a scholar of the pre- 
sent day, and one, we believe, comparatively 
unknown, to make a literary discovery which 
has hitherto escaped the vigilance even of 
German investigators. It is that Clement's 
so-called Epistles to Virgins, or eonoeming 
Virginity, ore substantially contained in the 
Homilies of Antiochus Falaeatinenns, a writer 
who "fionriahedin the reign of the Emperor 
Heradias," early in the seventh century. 
The Epistles in question have been referred 
by Bishop Lightfoot to the middle of the 
second century, or, at latest, the beginninR 
of the third ; while Funk, who lately printed 
them in his Opera Patrian Apotloiicorum, sus- 
pects, on the ground that they are unknown to 
Eusebius, that they may belong to the beginning 
of the fourth. ITuless it can be shown, then, 
that Antiochus pilfered them — a possibility 
which, we think, Mr. Cotterill has not entirely 
disposed of— these views must, of course, be 
abandoned. No doubt the references of 
Epiphanios and Jerome, the only two witneaaea 
for the early date of the Epistles, appear at 
first sight oonclosiTe on the matter, but Mr. 
CotteriU has succeeded in pointing out a 
number of very suapidona drcnmstanoes which 

Kto show ihttt, whatever those wrifera may 
ve had in their mind, it was not the Epistles 
known to us. This much, we scarcely hesitate 
to say, Mr. Cotterill has proved. At any rate, 
tiioae who are atill indined to maintain the 
antiquity ot the Epiatlea will find it no eaay 
task to overcome the difficulties he has put in 
their way. 

Evangetirtrum tecundam Hebraeot, teeundum 
Pdrum, tecuttdum AegupHot, Matthiae Tradi- 
tionum, Petri et Paidi FToedicatiimU et Aduum, 
Pttri Apoealypteot, DidoKoiiae Apottdorum 
Antiquiorii quae tvpertwU addita Doctrina XII 



emendata et aucta itemm odidit et odnotationi- 
bns illustravit Adolphus Hilgenfeld. (Lipsiae : 
Weigel.) The volume bearms this lon^ title 
will easily be recognised as the fourth fascicnlus, 
in a second and enlarged edition, of Hilgen- 
feld'a well-known work, the Noimm Teetamen- 
tum extra eanonem reeeptiim. The apeoial 
feature by which it ia distinguished is, as may 
be supposed, the t«xt of the recentiy dis- 
covered tiSaxh TM MItKa trtari^ttv, which is 

just now exciting so much attention among 
scholars, and which is here printed in fall, 
with the conjectural emendations that Hilgen- 
feld, following the example of Bryennius, has 
introdaced into the text itself. It may be 
regretted that there has not been a niller 
treatment by so competent a critic of some of 
the questions raised by this important dis- 
covery ; but the annotations, brief though they 
ore, will he fonnd useful and suggestive. The 
work is gracefully dedicated to "the renowned 
Fniveraity of Edinburgh," with the author's 
oongratnlationB on its tercentenary celebration. 
TtTie and Utiteriuehangen xar Qe»chichte der 
wlHcArwtitcAen Literatur. Ton Oscar von 



Gebhardtund Adolf Hamack. I. Band. Heft 

4. 1. Die Bvangelien des Matthiui uod dcs 
Marcos aus dem Codex purpureas roBsanemi!!, 
horauagegeben von Oscar von Oebhordt. 2. 
Der angebliche Evaugeliencommectar ica 
Theophilua von Antiochien, von AdolfHsniai;^, 
(Leipzig: Hinricbs.] Not long since Prof. Zahn, 
ot ErlMi^n, published a treatise— the (econd 
part of hifl Forichungea zur Oeschkhte da ncpi- 
teilamentliehen Kanone—in which an elaboral* 
attempt was made to establish the genuinsnai 
of the Bo-called commentary on the Qospela ol 
Theophilus of Antioch. The case waa tigu.v\ 
at great length, and with much leanunK uil 
ingenuity ; and the proof. Prof. Hamack ulowi, 
seemed, at flist sight, complete and triumpbuit. 
Much, of course, turned on whether tbc 
description of Jerome— juaSuor eeanstliitarum 
tn unum opus diiia arnipingeni — could apply to 
such a commentary as t^t aota^y knovn to 

05. Prof. Zahn thooght it could, and tried to 
show that in the existing commentary there in 
enough instances of h^tnonising to juilifjrit. 
Prof. Hamack examines Zahn'a iastancci one 
by one, shows that they are illusory, md 
contends that Jerome's words distinctly point 
to a harmonv as the basis of Theophiloi' oom- 
mentary, ana cannot possibly describe a worli ia 
which each of the four evangelists is separately 
treated. If this be ao, the foundation on whicli 
Zohn's entire argument rests is overthroim, uid 
with it, of course, the whole etmcture falla tn 
the ground. But Hamack does not atop ber«. 
He offers gronnda for believing that the work 
waa originally written in Latin, that it is de- 
rived from several sources, that it csoaot be 
earlier than the end of the fifth century, and 
that the paasage quoted by Jerome has beat 
forced mto a place where it hae no ' 
right to be. One argument advanced to 
prove the work a compilatiim moat be 
admitted to have considerable force, if, 
indeed, it is not in itself almost concluaiTF. 
Out of forty-one sections into which the fint 
ten chapters of Matthew are divided, twenty-oi 
are found in Jerome and eleven in Amotxnt 
Junior, and yet there is not one common to 
both— obviously a moat improbable roanit on 
the supposition that these two writers used the 
work mdopendenUy of one another, hut eaalf 
intelligible if it is a compilation from llieT 
writings, among others. Haraack's ^cw, 
it may be added, is that the book, which tm 
originally entitied "allegories," not "wm- 
mentaries," was written in perfect good tuth, 
and was rashly referred by acme half-learued 
mediaeval seribe, who recognised the passage 
in Jerome's letter to Alnsia, to Iheophilns. 
So the controversy might nave stood ; but quits 
lately tiiere has turned up in the Eoyil 
Library at Brussels a MS. oontaining thcterj 
commentary in question, though probably not 
the one from which the Prinoeps Editio wu 
printed, which ought to set the matter at nat. 
In this M3. the commentary is ononymoua, and 
it ia preceded by a prologue whi»i ej(ire»"ly 
states that it is a compilation. Unless, there- 
fore, doubt can be thrown upon this prolopw, 
it is not likely that anything more will he W 
of the commentary on the (Swpels of TheophJnf 
of Antioch. We have only space to add that 
this number of TexU uad Unlenachiuigeinnii 
be particularly welcome to textual studante at 
containing a neat print of the predoua Unoai 
Codex Eoaaonensis (a) of Matthew and Mai*, 
discovered in March 1878, and referred to the 
firat half of the sixth century, with full prC" 
legomena by Prof, von G^bhardt. 

Texie und Unler»uchangelt air Octchkhled^ 
aitchriiaicktn Literatur. Von Oscar voB ueb- 
hardt und Adolf Hamack. U. Band. Heft i. 
Lehre der Zwdlf Apostel nebst Unteisu^unro 
aur altesten Qeechichte der KirchenverfaasC.S 
und des Kirohenreohts. Von Adolf Harnic'j 
I. Halite. (Ldprig : Hinrichs.) Students»-iU 
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gire a hearty veloome to this fint half of what 
pTomum to be an exbauitive treatise on thii moat 
mterestiiig relio of Christian antiquity', the im- 
portaaoe of whioh Prof. Hama^k will not be 
acoosedof undervaluing, "It is," ho says, "a 
iaa.aoufl commentary on tbe earliest witnesses 
we poeseas for the hfe, the drtie of interests, 
and the f onns of the heatben-Christiau churches 
IB pTQ-Catholic tiroes." Maintaining that the 

)03ger title, *t>ax4 nupUv Iii rSr liltna knarikiit 

T«t f*M««, thongh differing from that known to 
Eiuebias and ower eocHenasticsl wiiters, is the 
original one, he dinenta from Biyennius, who 
regards the work at Jewiah-ChriBtian, in hold- 
ing it to be of yaxAj GentUe origin. And 
seeing tttat Euaebin* cm sans it among &e ri»», 
a cannot, he miunt^Tirt, according to the prin- 
oildes followed bv that hiatoiian, contain any- 
tluug pBlpably heretical — here differing from 
Hilgeoield, who finds in it dear traoee oi Mon- 
taniam. Beside* the text of Bryennius, but 
with the MB. readings in some instances 
raatoied, an exoellent Qerman translation, 
and TBluable annotations, Prof. Hamack has 
famished also very foil prolegomena, in which 
he diaonasea at length the hiatory of the Aiiax^ 
in the Ghnrdh, the title and object of the 
woric, and the penons to whom it was ad- 
dreoaed, minutely analysing its contents and 
traatingof its soorcea. Among these latter he 
Donnta Bunabas, Hennas, and the Qospel of 
Matthsw, with smpliflcationg from Luke. The 
Johannine writings, notwithstanding certain 
ooiTBspondences of phraseology, were not 
known to the author. All that can legitimately 
be inferred is that the prayers, to which these 
ooneapondenoea are confined, came from the 
Johanjune circle. The difficult passage 

chap, xi., vaiAv <U fivirHipuu' Kaaiuiiiiv 'kicAt)) 
wher« Hilgenfdd for miS* adventurously reads 
iww, and for Koa/uicir, Kaviutur, Hamaok tiaus- 
lates, " acting with a -view to the Church'i 



tiiat Be who was married to Christ should seek 
no oUier anion. The Vx"^ s-im^Tiii in 
aame passage he nnderatands, not of the prophets 
of the Old Testament, but of those of the new 
diapeBaation. This explanation, if correct, is 
a warning that the date of the Ai3ax4 must not 
be poahed too far back. 

We have received the fifth and last volume 
of Zuokler'a ffandbaeh der tlieologiacheii WUaen- 
tcha/tm. 

We have also received the following Pam- 
phlets : — TwaSernumtoa " Opinion and Service" 
and " Rdigioa and Jteutlatum," by J. M. Wilson 
(Hacmillan) ; The HiOory and Ghiims of the 
Von/tMional, by Dr. C. F. Beiohel (Longmans) ; 
The B. P. C. K. and the Creed of SI. Alhanatius, 
by G, D, W. Ommaney (Bivingtons) ; The 
Lvther Conanemoration and the Church of Eng- 
land, by Dr. William Ince (Hivingtons) ; The 
Dirine Authoritt/ for the Table of Prohibited 
Dt^ee, by Joaeph Phelps (Hivingtona) ; The 
Dirinify Sehool of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
itt Propoted Improvement, by Dr. Charies W, W. 
Wri^t (Williama & Norgatal ; A Sesiew of the 
FoKr Ooapeli, Part II.— The Descent and Birth 
of Jena (Willianu & Norgate) ; An Earneil 
Bemmutranee agat'mt the Recital of the Athan- 
anan Creed, by A Member of the Church of 
Bnj^and (Bidgway) ; The Earhi Doctrine of the 
Plan of Satvatioa, by David Milne (Dickinson) ; 
Martin Lather and the Reformation, by Bourchier 
Wtot Savile (Longmans^; Our Only Reliable 
Eridence ameeming Martin Luther, by Henry 
O'Connor (Bums & Oatea) ; Lawyert and Chrie- 
tianity, by A Barriater (Monthly Tract Society) ; 
Plain Proof* from the Scripluree that Qod did 
not intend Chrittiant to be baptiied irith Water, 
by James Johnatone (Edinburgh : Oemmell] ; 
Spirilaal PhUtumhg ; or, the Spirit of life m 
Coriit J««is, bj Kay Prince (Wyman); &o., £o 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
We may communicate a few more details ii 
regard to Dr. ScUiemann's important dis' 
coveriea at Tiryns. The walla of the prehistoric 
palace he has disinterred there are formed of 
mnestone and day ; the latter has boen turned 
into brick by the action of fire, while the stone 
has been burnt into lime. In some places the 
surface of the walls had been coated with 
stucco, on which traces of painting can still be 
observed. The colours used in these paintings 
are black, red, blue, ydlow, and white; and 
Prof. Virchow has pointed out that the blue is 
composed of pulvenaed riass mixed with copper, 
hut without cobalt. One of the paintmge 
represents the same patt«m as that found on t£c 
roof of the thalaTiioe attached to the Treasury 
of Minyas at Orcbomenoa. Another depicts a 
man riding on an ox, whose tail he holds. The 
artist has made three attempts to draw the tail, 
and has forgotten to obKtorate the two un- 
Buccassful ones. The p^ntings have been 
carefully removed and sent to AUtens. Among 
the tuina of the palace twenty-seven bases of 
limestone columns have been discovered, but 
no drums, besides a sandstone capital in the 
old Doric style. The chambers of the building 
were full of objects of all Mnda, induding 
pottery, obsidian knives, rude hammera <n 
oiorite, and grapestonea. No iron has been 
met with, and but little metal of any sort, 
though lead is rdativdy plentiful. All traces 
of writing are equally absent. The pottery 
resembles that of Mykenae, but the presence of 
obsidian and the scarcity of metal imply that 
Tiryns was the older tuty of the two. As has 
already been observed in the Academy, the 
scale and arrangement of the newly found 
palace, with the two temples within it, are 
almost identical with those of the palace and 
two tem^es discovered in the second prehistoric 
city of Hissarlik. 

HoMEB's /^laif is to be translated into Bengali 
verse. The translator, Qiriah Chandra Uukeiji, 
meana to follow Pope's T^gliah veraion. The 
titie is to be Troyayaaa. 

Messrs. Macuillan & Co. will publish 
early in the autumn a volume entitled Pro- 
ureative Morality ; an Essay in Ethics, 1^ Prof. 
Fowler, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. The distinctive feature of the essay 
will be, we understand, that it will approach 
some of the more important firoblems of ethics 
mainly from the practical side, and in con- 
nexion with the fact of moral progress. 

MEsaBS. MAmiLLAN & Co. also have in the 
press, and will publish in the course of the 
autumn, a treatise on The PaMarchai Theory, 
by the late John MacLennan, edited by his 
brother, Mr. D. MacLennan. 

The new volume of flio Encyclopaedia Bri- 
taunica will contain an artide on "Palmyra" 
by Prof, Robertson Smith, in which the story 
of Zenobia wiU be rewritt^ by the light of the 
Aramaean and Greek inscriptions, and of the 
coins, that have recently come to light. 

Mh. J. 8. Cottom's little work on India in 
the "English Citisen " series is being translated 
into Oujarathi by Chimanlal Harilai Setalwad, 
of Ahmedabad. 

Ub. Qeobqb Moobe has written a new 
novel, which will be published by Meaara. 
Vizetelly next month. It is called The 
Mummer'a Wife, and deals with the lowest 
ranks of the theatrical profession, 

MEflaas. J. 8. Fletcheb & Co., of Bradford, 
will ahortly publish a new volnme by Mrs, 
Susan K. Phillips, entiUed Told in a Coble, and 
other Poems, 

OuB SAnosa Aim SnirB " is the title of a 
paper in the September number of Caat^l't 
Magazine, whioh vrill give facts and figures of 



neat interest in view of the promised Boyal 
Gonuuiasion on Merchant Shipping. 

A pr<^ae of the Jubilee cdebiation of the 
London City Miasion, Mr. C. M. Bewell will 
contribute to the Qaiver for September a paper 
on " The Story of the London City Miaaion.^' 

The committee of the Octagon Chapel, 
Bath, where Sir William Herschel was organist 
from 1766 to 1782, invite aubscriptiona towards 
a memorial window of one whom they truly 
call "by far the moat distinguiahed dtizen who 
ever lived in Bath." 

The following were some of tbe highest 
prioes obtained at tiie sale of the latej. P. 
Collier's library last week t— A collection of 
tracts, induding Sir G. Peckham's " True 
Beporte of the Diacoveriea of the New-found 
I^ndea by Sir Humphrey Gilberii" (1583), 
£210; Collier'a An Old Man't Diary Forty 
Yean Ago (I871-72J, only twenty-five oopiea 
privately printed, withnumeioua MS. additions 
and autograph lettera, £ISO; Collier'a Hietory 
of Englith Dramatic Poetry and Annate of the 
Stage (1879), also with numerous antogra|A 
letters and prints, £59; a MB. collection of 
ballads written in the seventeenth century, £62 ; 
Collier's Notet and Emendations to the Text of 
Shaicespeare'i vlayi (1863), with MS. additions, 
£40 I5s. ; India proofs of Oruikshank's twenty- 
four illustrations to "Punohand Judy" (1828), 
£19 8s.; Collier's working copy of his own 
edition of Shakeepeare (1844-53), with Ma 
notes and autograph letters, £10; Sir P. 
Sydney's Ourania, ^ N. Baxter (1606), £9; 
Oliver Cromwell's copy of Milton's Pro PoptUo 
Anglicano Defeneio (1631), £6 15b. ; Milton's 
copy of Cooper's Theeauria Linguae Bomanae a 
Britannicae (1573). £3 lis. 

Thk latest addition to the special Catalogues 
so abundantly poured forth by Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch ia the first of a series conoemed with 
English literature. This is divided into three 
parts — (1] English Language, (2) Books printed 
by the earliest English typographers, and (3) 
Poetio and Dramatic Literature. Future parts 
of the series will have reference to English Prose 
and Miscellaneous Literature, to Topographical 
and Genealogical History, and to Scotlana and 
Ireland. It may interest some peo|Je to know 
that Mr. Quaritch asks £1,000 for what he 
deanribes as "the best of the three perfect 
"""as known " of C&xtoa'K Oodef rey of Boloyne, 
£735 for a not quite perfect copy of the 
Book of St, AlboTU ; while he does not venture 
to fix a price (except to a private offerer) for an 
"uncut ' copy of Wynkyn de Worde s Scala 
Perfectionit. For b fine copy of the First Poho 
of Shakespeare £880 is demanded ; for fifteen 
of the Quartos together, £525 ; for the MS, of 
the "Towndey Mysteries," £820; for the 
Album of Mrs. Moxon (Emma Isola), con- 
taining autograph poems by Charles Lamb, 
Keats, Wordsworth, Mooro, Leigh Hunt, 
Tennyson, &c., £125. 

The late Chaplain- General, the Rev. O. E, 
Qldg, has supplied an interesting account of 
the Sterary labours of his long life to the French 
translator of bis earliest work. The Subaltern 
— M. Guiard. The letter has appeared in 
the Courritr de Bayonne of July 31, His 
theological works comprise a History of the 
Bible, Sermons, and The Great Prdlem. In 
military history and biography, besides The 
Subaltern, he has written the Campaigns of 
Washington and New Orleans, Li ves ofthe Great 
Commanders, Lives of the Duke of Wellington, 
of Lord CUve, of Wanen Hastings, and of Sir 
Thomas Munro, and a History of India. He 
is the author of several popular works of 
fiction, besides being a constant writer in the 
Quarterly, Edinburgh, Blackioood'e, and other 
Beviews and magazines. His educational 
works are also numerous ; and he claims his 
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Beport on Ifflitary Sducation, made in 1847, as 
&i« atarting-point of all that has been dona 
sinoe for the improTSiuant of military educa- 
tion. At tiie age of ei^hty-ei^t he still 
E'MerTefl all his interest in the stndies and 
boura wUch have filled his life. 

ConwT QoBLBT d'Altiblla, author of 
L' Evolution rdigieute eontfinporaitu chtz U$ 
Anglaii, la AmSriaii%i et la Hiadom, has been 
appointed Professor of t^e History of Beligions 
at the University of Brussels. 

H&. CoirwAT's Called Sack is being trans- 
lated into Dntoh, as a feuilUtaa in a Botterdam 
d^y pkper, under the title ' ' Na dulster Liaht. 



FRENOH JOTTINOS. 
The nx&i and laet volome of the oorrespond- 
enoe of Qfiorre Band wilt be jTublished imme- 
diately by Calmann Iifivy. It oovera the period 
from J^uly 1870, the eve of the oatbreak of 
the Pranoo-Glerman War. to May 2S, 1876, 
tirelre days before her death, and includes 
several letters to Prinoe 3ir6ma Napoleon and 
to U. Alexandra Dumas ^a. Here is the first 
in the Tolume : — 

'- Nidisiit, 14 lulllet 1870. 
" 8i oe bel entbouiiasme eat siactre, Paria est ton. 
Je compmids le cfaanvinisme quaad il s'a^t de 
diliTrer ua people comme la Pologne ou I'ltalic; 
mals etiti« la Fraoce et ta I'ruBse il n'y a, eu ce 
moment, qu'une quaatiou d'tunoui-proore, ii savoir 
qoiaurale meilleur fusil. L'lioutieuTaela Frduce 
n'eat nullemeut engmi dans la queution diploms- 

y ... . . . .. _ ,_ 



M. Edouarii Detaiixe is at work upon a 
History of Military Costume in Pmice from 
17S9 to the present time. It will appear in 
fifteen parts, with forty plat«e and four 
hundred wood-cnfa. 

M. FAQ^fiEZ is far advanced witti a work, on 
which he has been engaged for several years, 
upon P^re Joseph, Richelieu's right-hand man. 

It is said that M. Bobert Mitohell, the well- 
known Imperialist deputy for Oiroade of Irish 
desoent. is writing a volume of Souvenirs juii- 
b'qua tt liUlrairet. 

A Catalogue of the library of the lato Baron 
James de Bothsohild is being prepared by 
M. Emile Picot. It is hardly neoessary to add 
that this step is not preparatory to a sale. 

The Munioipal Coonoilhas lately undertaken 
the task of ginug names to a largd number of 
streets at Paris. Among French names eelectod 
are those of Gteorge Sand, Sainte-Beuve, Qus- 
tavo Dor^, Henri Martin, aud Cjraigtiac. But 
it is more romarkablo that ssveral foroignora 
have been chosen for this distinction., including 
Darwin and Faraday, EToino and Peter the 
Great. 

It has been decided to found two new Lyoecs 
at Paris, one on either bank of the Seine, and 
to call them after Voltaira and d'Alembort. 

It would seem that the theatres of Paris 
have been doing at least as badly as those of 
London. On Friday of last week but a single 
theatre was open — an unprecedented occurrence 
— and that was the Com^die fran^ise, which 
gave performances of the " Cid " and the 
" M^deciu malgrd luL" 

At the sale of the collection of autographs 
belonging to M. Alfred Bovet, the following 
were some of the highest prices : — A bond, in 
which Moli^re stands surely for a brother 
aotor, 2,500 fra. ; the original foondation deed 
of the prize of eloqoenoo at the Acad^mie 
fRUi;aise, signed by Comeille as director, 
1,785 fra, ; an official report drawn up by Le 
Sage, 1,010 fin. ; a letter of Oalileo, 890 fra. ; of 
Toraicelll, 520 fra.; of Cheniar, 810 frs.; of 



Mdme. de Stael, 360 frs. ; of Malherbe, 3da frs. 
of Marivanx, 340 fn. ; of Bonsard, 330 fre. ; of 
Anguste Comte to Lammenais, begging him 
to be present at the opening of his course of 
leotutes on Positive philosophy, 140 frs. 

At the dinner given to M. Benan last week 
at TrSguier, the town in which ha was born, he 
delivered a spcpnh containing the following 
passage with reference to the question whether 
he had changed since leaving Brittany : — 
" Uuont L Vflcne. nh ! i;'a toujours binn iti la 
mi^me. Le petit ertnller con.idenuieux, laborieax, 
d£aireuz de pUire & ses maitres, c'ftnit blcn moi 
tout entier ; j'6taii deui^ d&i> lors; j'avaiti tout ce 
que .1'fti mfttntenant, jo n'at rien aoqais depnis, si 
ce n'est I'art donteiiz de le faire valoir. Oa que 
j*ai toujours eu, c'cst I'amoar de la vfiritf. Je 
veuz qu'on mette sur ma tombe (ati ! si elle pouvait 
Stre au milieu du claitre ', tnaie le dottjre, c'eat 
r^lloe, et l'E!(1i«e, bien il tort, ne veut paa de 
moi], je veux, dis-ie, qu'on mette sur ma tomhe : 
Vrrilalem diUi'. Qui, j'ai aime la v£i!tc, je I'al 
cherchce, je 1'ai suivie oti elle m'a appel6. Nul 
u'est Burd'avoirle mot dc I'inlgrae de runirers; 
laeda H y a uno chose qu'on peut afflnner : c'est la 
Blnceriie du coour, c'est le dfivoucment au vrai et 
le sentiment des sacriflces qn'on a falta pour luL 
Ce tfmefgnage, je le porteral haut et terme sur ma 
tdte au jugement dernier." 



A TRANSLATION. 

ECfDXESS TO AJflUALS. 

{ImHalxdfrom Addaeu» Maetdo.) 
Alkdh'b oz ts worn and old, 
It has gained Um grata and gold. 
Must it to the shambles go P 
"Hay," says Alton, " nevsr so! 
Ixmg he helped me in the plough, 
I'll be grateful to him now- ; 
HU declining days shall pass 
Knee-deep in the pleaeant grass." 

WitLiAJi E. A. Axoy. 



8Itt EKASM08 WILBOS. 

In Sir Erasmus Wilson, the Elgypt Explora- 
tion Fund loses its generous and genial presi- 
dent; his country, a staunch patriot; his 
fellow-men, a warm philanthropist ; and medi- 
cal science, ono of tier brightest luminaries. 
Foil of years and honoura, he passes from 
among us~not suddenly, for his illness was of 
sixteen days' duration; not prematurely, for 
be was in his seventy-fifth year ; bat too soon 
for the love that laments him, for the friend- 
ship that knows not bow to spare him, for the 
E>verty. sickness, and pain which it was the 
hour of his unselfish life, and the delight of 
his benevolent heart, to alleviate. Stricken 
two years ago by a precisely similar illness, ho 
recovered so completely and, as it were, so 
miraculously that we had come to think of 
him as one gifted with a new lease of hale 
activity. Nor, to those who knew the flexi- 
bility and force of his understanding, the wide 
range of his sympathies, the spontaneity of 
his hnmour, the versatility and ^■ocoptivity of 
his mind, did it seem in truth as U he ever waa. 



eight years ago to the study of Egyptology. 
Having given munificent expression to ms 
interest in this great subject Tiv devoting 
£10,000 to the removal of the Holiopolitan 
obelisk from Alexandria to London, he con- 
tinued, while yet in the full swing of pro- 
fessional activity, to give time as valuable as 
money, and keedth m<«a pr«oioufi than eitiier 
time or monev, to the proMcntion of his 
Egyptological labonre. ffis o^xurtime little 



volume on obelisks* issued in 1878, sad kit 
admirable popular History, The Smpt of the 
Patti (1881), showed that those bboon vsra 
neither light nor sapetfidaL He did not 
merely read other HistoriM of Egyptinoidec 
to pen a facile paraphrase, bnt he mot 
conscientionsly and laborionaly to the pnblijihsd 
sources whence his predeoeason had dnn 
most of theu* material — comparing, iiftiikg, os- 
ordinaling from his own standpoint not onlj 
the more important woAb, but also ^ hm- 
treatises of De Sougi, LepsiiM, IBmii, 
j»ch, Haspeco, Harietts, lieblein, Chabss, 
Naville, and many more. The hard reading 
fto say nothing of &e hard writing) invtdnd 
in the preporatdon of a narratiTe based on so 
sound a foundation may readily be oouoeived; 
but it is not easy to understand how, with 
even the strongest will, the finest memory, and 
the strictest economy of tune, so busy a *najt^ 
with the sight of only one eye to depmd npss, 
should have completed his self-imposed talk 
within the spaoe of two years. The book si 
onee achieved popularity. Issued in OMdHr 
1881, it sold out in le«s than six months, by 
which time the patient author had a raviasd 
and enlarged second edition in piepaiatiaB. 
It would have been well for him had his Histon 
been less suooesaful and hung longer on hina, 
The year 1882 was perhaps the bunest of iU 
his busy life, and he broke down onder ths 
additional strain which this work of leviaoa 
entailed upon hiTn at a time when mental ind 
physical strength were already ssrecelyovK' 
taxed. The illness that ensued was long, and 
all but mortal. Gratefnl, meanwhile, for tlu 
opportunity of usefulness, the writer of thou 
lines deenied it a privilege to see the lemaia- 
ing sheets of that second editaon throng the 
press; and by the time that the sick man was abls 
to sit up once more and cut the leaves, tiu 
book was in his hand. Then followed Sir 
Erasmus Wilson's reluctant retirement trm 
professional life, and his picturesque "Bnn- 
galow " at Westgate-on-Sea became bis [«• 
manent home. In the spring-time of 1383 • 
great misfortune befell him. The sight of hii 
only sound eye became suddenly obsoorsd; 
and when he presided at the first gwienl 
meeting of the Bgypt Exi^aration Pimd, (V 
July 3 in that year, he could no longer di«- 
ttuguish the features of those around him. 
Still, with the aid of a seoretarjr, he went on 
working and studying with unabatad chset- 
fulness and courage to the last. For mors 
than twelve months a third edition of his His- 
tory, much enlarged uid partly rewritten, l>s> 
been in active preparation ; and again, by cmd 
fatality, the author was interrupted at alaw* 
the same point where the nen fell from bis 
hand two years wo, and by tlte same malsdf. 
This time, alas ! be will take it up no man; 
and the one whose moumf ni duty it is spin 
to complete her friend's unfinished task can 
never more be rewarded by his approval 

The events of Sir Erasmus Wilson's pro- 
fessional ou«er are not many. His path in lif* 
may be said to have been mapped out fw !>>>■ 
before he came into the world. By tnith s 
Londoner, by descent half-Sootoh hall-SosB- 
dioavian, he was, as it were, a suigetm by inhsril* 
anco. Hism»temalgnuidfather,BraamusBroiU- 
dorph, son of a Norwegian [lastorandpu^ottbe 
celebrated and ill-fated Count Struensee, was » 
Burgeon. His father, by name William Wilsca, 
an Aberdeenshire man, married to a dangbtM 
of Bronsdorph, began lite as a surgeon in ths 
Boyal Navy, and waa serving witii nis ship in 
tiie Baltic in time of war when the subject w 
this memoir made bis entry upon the stage W 
life. That event took phice on Novombsr ZS, 

Ira't AW&, with Brief TH""*^ 
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tSOO, »t lite bouM of Ua NorWe^Ai p«nd- 
fatbar, than aettled and practaaing in Ziondon. 
After Mh Pwoa of Paiu in 18ti>, Ur. Wilson 
retired irom the King*! swrice aad aettled in 



I, the 

Abenwdty'i anktomicsl oIms at St. Bartiujo- 
maw'a HoMtal, whem he found a friend and 
fdlow-atomot in Ricdtard Oirai. Ho next 
twnaiww a honw-pupil of Langstaff, one ot the 
aUeat pat^logiBta of that day; and in 1828, 
being deaiions of profiting hj the teaobing of 
titm laAcbng^ Ftench Borgsoni, he nmtod Paris, 
entend hiniMdf at Xa Pititf, and went throiuh 
a eanne tA Aeneh faoipitBl practioe. Here he 
diatanKnidMd himself as a disaeotor, and hj 
Ua dstennined and uni«mitting indoatr; 
eanwd thanicknuaeof "lepiocheur." Akeady 
« fair botanist, he also took advantage of 
the brilliant lectures on botany, oomparative 
anatonif, and natnnl histoty then in course of 
detiTmy at th« mnieom of the Jatdin des 
PlttntM, whne he not only hoard, but became 
known to, CnTier and Geo&oy do St-Hilaire. 
DiTidinghis time betireoi Paris and London, 
youig Wilson next attached himself to the 
Aldengate Bchool of Uedicine, then newly 
opraad under the aBq>ioea of Six W. I>awnuiic«, 
Pereutt, Cooper, Clutterbn^ and Jones Qaain. 
Hitre, at the close of the session of 1639-30, 
he carried off the midwifery and sorgical prizes. 
A Moood prafesiional visit to Paris in the 
oonrsa of ISSO was twonght to aa. end in time 
to aoaUe the indefatigaU« student to present 
\ November 25 before the 



I twenty-first birthday, that being the 
earlieBt day upon which he was legally eligible. 
Again on his birthday, November 25, 1831, he 
passed the examination oi the College of 
Surgeons, and was immediately afterwards 
engaged as assistant by Dr. Jonee Quain, then 
recently elected Professor of Anatomy at Uni- 
■nanbf College. Here he remained till Dr. 
Qnain reeigned in 1838, his duties being of the 
moot varied and onerous description, including 
phynologieal experiments, anatomical demon- 
stntaons and preparations, disseofions, and the 
Kks. Being an admirable draughtsman, he 
also drew the extemporaneous diagrams illua- 
trative of Dr. Qiuun's lectures. It was daring 
these seven yearn at tTniversity College that he 
asaated Kchard Qnain in Uie investigations 
for that eminent physiologist's work on the 
arteries, beddes rendering important help to 
liston in the preparation of his Pracfieal Sur- 
TRy. Private teaching, and occasional trips to 
ttta Continent, undes-taken less for ohfuige or 
plettrare than for the purpose of inspecting 
tamons foreign hoapitals and museums, oocu- 
pud all Ids Boanty leisure till 1838, when the 
cesntion of his connexion with TJmversity 
College led him to become the leader of a 
movnnevt whioh resulted in the establishmMit 
of the medical sohool known during its brief 
exMeooe aa B^denham College. Tlie same 
ynr witnessed &e publication of his first work, 
TV Dineetar'i Manual of Praetiail and Surgical 
A^atoiMf, frdlowed in 1840 by Tht Anatomi»ea 
Vade Mteum, now in its fifteenth edition. This 
last (perhaps the most complet« and exhaustive 
system of anatomy in any language] formed 
the initial volume of ChnrchiU's celebrated 
series of illaatrated medical text-boc^, and 
has beoome a Snropeau and Transatlantic 
standard. 

It was is 1840 that Erasmus WibKm, at 
thir^-one yearv of age, mode his final ohoioe 
cf dermatology. In tlius selecting the Add of 
hit Ufe's lAboor, the young surgeon deUberately 
antered npon a thorny and oomparatavely un- 
buKn pm. Diw QW of tlie skin wen at thM 



time among the most obscnre problems whioh 
the professional enquirer had yet to solve, 

the intricacies of the subject, aa it then 
stood, having been aptly compared with those 
of the Linnoean system of botany. As soionf 
dermatology was q mere chaos; as prac[ti< , 
it was in the hands of empirics. Into this 
labyrinth Eraamu* Wilson entered, literally 
siagle-haaded ; he emo'ged from it, the ac- 
knowledged head of that branch of medical 
knowledge. " I found it a qoockery," he said 
to me one day ; " I left it a soiencn." The list 
of his publinied wo^ on outaneons disc 
and other kindred suttjects would fill nearly a 
column of the Aoasekt, just as hia mognifloeut 
collections of drawings, oastfl, and wax models 
fill tho gallery which Burronnds the great hall 
of tbo museum of the College of Surgeons. 

In 1812 aroeared the first edition of his im- 
portant work The Dittatet nf the Skin, now ir 
it« aixtii edition, and lately translated into 
Oermon. I^is marks die point of departure of 
his fortune and his fame. Henceforth his busy 
life becomes one long record of successes and 
honours. la 1644 ha was elected a fellow of 
the Boyal Booiaty, and in 1846 he was invited 
to occupy the Chair of anatomy and physiol 
in the medical school of MiddUaex HoBpi 
Also, in the course of the last-named year he 
accepted the sub-editorshin of the Lanc^. In 
1847 was commenced hia celebrated foUo volume 
entitled Portraitt of Dittasea of the Skin \ and 
1861 he issued the treatise on The EatUm 
Turkiah Bath, and iU Application to the Purfotea 
of Bealth, whioh pra<^ically established and 
popnlarioed that excellent institution in this 
country. In 16S4 appearedhis Student's Book of 
Cuiaaeoiu Medirine ; and in 1867 ho founded 
the Journal of Cutaaeout Medicine and Diaeata 
of the Skin, the only European periodiool 
exduaively devoted to that branch of medical 
scienae. Hia pen, meanwhile, for which no 
topio was too homely or too recondite, poured 
forth a continuous stream of minor contribu- 
tiona to the knowledge and treatment of various 
forms of suffering, ringworm, the pathology 
of the hair, food as a preventive of disease, 
the mncous membrane, parositio animolculae, 
thermo-therapeia, elephantiasis, muscular fibril, 
and a host of similar enquiries engaged hia 
attention, some of his papers on theoe sub- 
jects appearing in medical publications, and 
others in the Transactions of learned societies. 
Nor must The Hiitory of Middlesex Hotpital 
(1S66), Healthy Skin (first published in 184j, 
and already in its sixth edition in 1886), hia 
numerous oontributionB to the Cyclopaedia of 
Anatomy and Phytiology and to the surgical 
dictionaries of Cooper and Grant, or the aeries 
of articlea in Dr. Quain'a recency issued Die- 
tionary of Medicine p&ta uureoordeo. 

Genius, learning, industry, and thrift brought 
riches in their train ; and at fifty years of age 
Prof, Krasmus Wilson was already a wealthy 
man. The ends for whioh he hod "laid np 
treasure upon earth," and the sense in which he 
apprehended the true value of auoh treasure, 
Boon becan:ie apparent. In 1869 he commenced 
a splendid scnea of acta of public and private 
muniSoence by placing £5,000 at the dispoaal 
of the Council of the Bo^ College of Surgeons 
for the purpose of founding a Professorship of 
Dermatology— atipuJating only that "the best 
man .abould be selected for the office, whether 
a member of the college or not." For the 
unanswerable reason that he was himself the 
best man here or anywhere, the founder was 
electod aa the first occupant of the Choir, whioh 
he continued to £.11 for nine years. In 1872 he 
was inatrumentol in effecting certain radical 
changes in the constitution of Epsom Medical 
College, towards which he contributed the 
sum of £7,000. In 1873 he restored the 
ancient church of Swanscombe, in Kent, 
on interesting apecimea of twcUth-oantury 



WMrk, then fast hastening to nm ; taA 
in 1877 he patriodoally fomiahed ik9 esli- 
mated £10,000 necessary for the transport 
of the famous obelisk of l^olhmee III. from 
Aloxuidria Harbour to the Thamea Em* 
bonkment. In I881-S2, Prof. Wilson, long a 
vioe-president, was elected Preaident of the 
Royal College of Burgeons, in whidi oapaci^ 
he royally entertained the eminent foreign 
viaitora brought together in London tn' the 
International Medical Congress. It was also in 
1881 that he was sanuuoned to Windsor to 
receive the honour of kniffbthood. In tho same 
year, . being nominated by the University of 
Aberdeen to the honorary degree of LIi.D,, he 
returned the compUment by generously found- 
ing a Chair of pathology at ^at ancnent centre 
of learning, at ft cost of £10,000. A subscrip- 
tion of £2,S00 to Om Boyal College of Uusio, 
and many munificent donationa to Masonic and 
other charities, church endowments, and the 
like might be enumerated ; but the new 
wing, swimming bath, and chapel which bs 
lately added to the Margate Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary, and which were <q>ened on Angnab 
28, 1882, will sufBce to close this imperfect 
record of unostentatious benevolence. " The 
Erasmus Wilson Wing " consists of four wards, 
each holding sixteen beds, with day-rooms, bath- 
rooms, nurses' rooms, and lavatories complete. 
The swimming bath-honae, which is light«d 
from above, measures sixty feet by tnirtiy 
feet, and the bath contains 40,000 ^llons of 
sea-water, pumped by a gas-en^ne from the 
beach. The ^mendona of the chapel — on 
exquisite litde Early-English cathedral in 
miniature— ore eighty-two feet in length by 
thirty feet in width, with a height of fifty feet 
to the ridge of the roof. A roiaed promenada 
for fine weather, a covored doister for wet 
weather, model ventilation, model drains^, 
pictures on the walla of the dormitoneSf 
beautifiil paittt«d glass and fresoo-painting in 
the chapel, and Mr. Baillie Hamilton's famous 
voatliou organ to lead and accompany the 
singing of the worshippera are among th« 
costly adjuncts with irtiich the benevolent 
donor enriched hia gift, the total outlay being 
in excess of £30,000. 

Of Sir Erasmus Wilson's lavish ^v&te 
charities, of the singular simplicity of his home 
life, of hia genial humour, his fiuencyand grace 
as a public speaker, hia brood and liberal views, 
hia loyalty as a subject, his steodfaatneaa aa 
a friend, his tender pity for all human auifer- 
ing, and the earnest and helpful interest whiiA 
he ever displayed in the welfare of the work- 
ing classes I hove no space left to telL Ha 
was a fellow of the Eoyal Society, a vioe- 

Ereaidcnt of the Society of Biblical Arohoeology, 
>te master of the Curriers' Company, a frewnaa 
of the Tanners' Company, o distinguished 
Freemason, and a recipient, only a few dMS 
before his death, of the honorary gold medu 
of the Boyal College of Surgeons — a distinotian 
which has been conferred only seven times stnoa 
its foundation eighty-four years ago. Finollf , 
he was President of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, to which, in the first yearof the sooe^a 
active work in tho Delta, he liberally con- 
tributed more than £1,500. Not the leost of 
hia many honoura, however, in the estimation of 
those who best loved him, was the silver medal 
of the Boyol Humane Society, granted to him 
in 1657 for having gallantly plunged into the 
Regent's Canal one foggy winter's night and 
rescued a woman from drowning. 

Sir Eraamua Wilaon married in 1841 Miss 
Doherty, the only daughter of James Doherty, 
Esq. Lady Wilson, who hoa been for many 
years a confirmed invalid and a great suf- 
ferer, survives hioi. He breathed Ms last at 
The Bungalow, Westgate- on-Sea, on Friday, 
Augost 6, aged seventy-four yoaa, _ eight 
months, ond twelve days. He was buried on 
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Vednead&y, Angnst 13, in a vault which he 
bod caused to be constructed in the chancel 
of Swvnscombe church at the time of its 
restoratian. He leaves no family, but many 
monmerfi, a name justly eminent in literature 
and science, and, above all, that fair repute for 
tme gentleneBs, charity, and love which out- 
weighs oil honours and transcends all praise. 
AMKTiIA B. Edwahds. 



SELECTED FOBEIQN BOOKS. 
eENBR&L LTTERATnua. 
JHOLai, A. Le libra Eohaiuta absala k I'lnUrienr et It 
U FronWre. Paidf : OttflWinin. a tr. 

lorlandl. R eprodnotlon de I'Bdltloa sylogra- 
-qae dn iV« SlMe. IS tr. Eierottluia super 
iterMoMer. tOIr. Paris: Udarue. 
— ' ~ dlekathoUscheKlnihe. Kuln: 
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A. Leu MAdaillenra da Is 
iQomiphie. Puis: Rochscliild. SCIr. 

iT-vii3:HB0irx. Lea Aseooiati'iiiB coop^ntlveB 

en Fnitioeet It'Etraaoer. Paris : Qulllauima. Str. 

Erutsb, &. Oh. F. Tor&simnn ab. dis Mathi>de d. 

sksdemlachon Studiiua. Hrag. v. P. HahUeld u. 

A.WUnsohe. Lat^lg: Bcholae. 1M. BOPI. 

MoNHTSB, Uorc, La tteaalssmoe da Dante k Lather. 

Pirts: Flrmin-Dldot. S(r. 
fiKoAXBi, F. AGHmbetttk Pails : lib. de I'Art. ■atr. 
SuoxoN, O. Ueb. die Plinths der Venus v. MUo. 
LeJpds : Brookhana. l H. 

THEOLOQY. 

BlBbiOlBBai samsribana. Bng. v. U. Heldenhelm . 

I. Die aanurltanlBohe PentBtonoh-Verslan. Die 

Ueoaalfi In der hebr. QuadraUahrUt uater Benntsg. 

der Barbeilnliohen Trlglotte. Iielpzlg : Bchalse. 



itUT. %.B&.a.Sin. Lejpids: HInriohs. 
HISTORY, 
FXLEX, J. Die Holxopale nutama la pal&ophrto- 

loglaober Hlnidcht. Badapeet. 1 M. iO Pf. 
BiLivaBaiOLPB, O. Svenskt diplomatarium tria ooh 

med&rlMl. II. Bd. « Htt. StoiAkhalm: Nontedt. 

aSx.K. 
eiBCCKLBB, J. ActeosammUiTig zur sohwelzeriaahen 

Be[armatlons(;e8chtctile In den J. IMi-Sl. H. Bd. 

U M. Neaar Verauch e. liiteraCarrerBeloluilBsea 

mr Bohvalz. BetarmstlouBKescliIchte, enih. dlezelt' 

SmBea. LIMramir (1B3(-31). 9 U. 50 PI. Zurich: 
ajfef ft Zeller. 
Thtosb lULBSSO. A. Frhr. v. Veb. die eiuhelt allsr 
Eraft. Wlea:Betdel. SH. 
PHTBIOAL BOIENOB AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BOHITBT, R. Ktmffetaaate AnleituaR zur mlkroBkop. 
laohen nnteTHaohnnB tblerisoher Gewebe f . Anfings 
In der hlBtolaglsolieii Tecbolk. Maachea: Rteger. 



PHILOLOGY. 
Faunc J. Satyra Hftilppfe de la Verti 
d'EspaEDe et de la Temie iea E»ui 
KtiUa& rav. Teitm. Elnleltg. u. erU&i 
Oppeln: Fnuok. '"" 
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HiJOE, H. Die Qoalitiit der lolnea VoksJe im Kea- 
fiaiuSslaohen. Oppeln : Fransk, t U. SO PI. 

Kuo, E. Die Sprauha H. HtelnbSwels. Beltraff mr 
Lant- a. Flexlooslehre d. Hlttelhochdentaohen Im 
U. Jahih. Heldeiberx : Welia. i H. 80 PI. 

IjAOABDK, F. de. Mitthellimsen. OOttingen 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLlf. 

IiondoD : Aug. 10, 1881. 

None of the notices of Uark FatUson aUudes 
' an interesting episode in his life — i.e., the 
period during which he acted as the Tima 
correspondent at Berlin. Of the exact date I 
am not aware, but it must have been between 
1855 and 1861. 

It wiD also interest you to inow that the 
Sector has left a slight sketch of his interview 
with Newman in a letter addressed to me soon 
after that pathetia incident. I fully intend to 
have it published some day. B. 



Clltton: Aug. 11,1884. 

Will yoa allow me to point out that it is not 
the case that Cardinal Newman and the Bector 
of Lincoln had not met between 1846 and the 
recent occasion mentioned b^ the writer of 
the "In Memoriam" notiae in the Aoadeut 
of last week F Dr. Newman vinted Oxford 
in 1878 soon after his election to an honorary 
fellowship at Trinity, and they met each other 
on February 28, 1878, at Trinity College. 

If the Beotor was in Oxford when Cardinal 
Newman again visited Trinity College (in 1679, 
I think), it is probable that tiiey met again. 
8. W. Waytb. 



" LITTLE BILLEE. 

York: Ang.9, 18SL 

I have only this week seen the interesting 
correspondence which my enquiry has evoked. 
I was aahamod of my carelessness in having [as 
I supposed from Mr. Nutt's letter) overlooked 
a reference to " Little BiUee " in the Folk-lore 
Rerord, vol. iii., part 2, pp, 233-57 ; but when I 
came t« turn to the book I found no particidar 
reason to blame myself, as, although the title 
of " Le petit Navire " is cited, no specimen 
of it is given, and there is no mention what- 
ever of Billoo. Had I ever been a French boy 
or girl, I might not have owed my first 
introduction to " Le petit Navire " to MUuiine; 
" but in spite of all temptations to belong to 
other nations " it seemed good to me to be 
bom in Eagland, and even MUmine itself is a 
very recent acquaintance. 

The Folk-lore Record article just spoken of 
is a reprint from a tract by Prol Svend 
Onindtvig on an old Danish ballad called 
"En Mftrkelig Vise om de Sofame MAnd," 
of which the Professor considers " Lo 
petit Navire " to be a version. I venture 
humbly to dissent from this opinion ; the 
ballads have little in common, excepting that 
in both the action takes plaice at sea, and 
that there is in each a question of cannibalism. 
We might almost as well compare " En 
Miirkelig Vise " with "The Ancient Mariner," 
or with " The Tarn of the ' Nancy Bell "". In 
the French story the voyagers are throe, and 
nobody is butchered ; in the Danish one 
the ship is better manned, and, when all stores 
are exhausted, the old mate is actually killed 
and cooked. In tho words of the translation— 



On such horrors tbe king on board the ship 
refuses to dine, and there appears a bird which 
he bids a stripling shoot and cook for him. 
But the bird says, 

" I am no bird to be shot for food ; 
I am from heaven an angel good," 

and by means of this "uccello di Bio" the 
ship is brought to land. 

The Greek version of " Little BiDee " should 
be told to cultured Marines. E. G. 



ST. JOHN'S EVE AKS ST. . 

Domfilea : Ang. 8, lasi. 

In the AcADEUY of July 26 the Caimt«ss 
Martinengo-Oeearesoo states that in Lombenly 
the summer solstice is popularly devoted, not to 
St. John, but to St. Anthony, and that his f^st 
has been arbitrarily transferred from imter, 
Has she not confosed the St. Anthony AUiot 
with his younger namesake, St. Anthony of 
Padua P The feast of the formeria January IT; 
he is protector against fires, and also domestic 
animals are blessed on that day. The feast of 
the latter is on June 13, and he is the popolu 
saint of Lombardy, as your correspondent might 
have seen if she had visited Padna en Hist £y. 
I should like more distinct explanation before 
accepting the theory that the great fesat of 
St. John has been displaced by any local nisge. 

The St. Anthony in the passage from 
Brantome must, by his white beard, be the 
dder swnt J. W. Mins. 



A CORBBCTION. 
Borilngtm House: Aus.S.lSSL 

Permit me to correct a slip in Mr. Courtney's 
obituary notice of the Bot. C. E. B. Beed 
which appears in to-day's Academy. 

The other City of London School boy 
contemporary wiu Mr. Beed who met hu 
death upon a mountain was not Mr. Clowes, 
but Mr. Wilton. The origin of the mistake, no 
doubt, lies in the fact that Mr. Clowes [a 
classical, not a scientific, student) met with ms 
death by drowning at Scarborough at the ssme 
time as Mr. Wilton perished npon Snowdon. 
Clowes and Wilton were intimate friends, and 
neither of them knew of the other's fate. 

Herbert Sii, 



SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

The ElemtnU of Euclid. Books I. to TI. With 
Deductions, Appendices, and Historical Notes. 
By J. S. Mackay. (Chambors.) In this eicd- 
lent edition "no change has been made in 
Euclid's sequence of propositions, and com- 
paratively little in his modes of proof." Uk- 
ful corollaries and converses have DBeninserted, 
and some of Simson's additions have been 
omitted. Mr. Mackay does not pose as & 
member of the Association for the Improre- 
ment of Geometrical Teaching, though wc 
think that there arc here and there indicalioiLi 
of his having taken advantage of the SjHoSw- 
He has received a brief from tho publiahera to 
edit Euclid, and he has done his work well. 
The very <iearly drawn figures and the clrat 
type help to commend the book to students. 
" Suffideot " provision has certainly been made 
for beginners, seeing that " the questions, 
deductions, and corollaries to be proved number 
considerably over fiftoen hundred." This is no 
" indigesta moles," but it is broken up into 
suitable fragments, as tho young student is able 
to bear thom. The author s article on Euclid in 
the Bnct/du^atdia Britannica shows how wwl 
he is aoqnamted with the history of his sub- 
ject in its grander details, but in this work re 
see that he has also penetrated a long way into 
the side-patha and byways of it. To ouiselws 
it is of much interest to learn who first dis- 
covered Bomo now well-known geometrical fart ; 
and we are quite at one with Mr. Mackay when 
he writes, " The names of those who have ex- 
tended the boundaries or suooessf ul!y cultivated 
any part of the domain of science should not be 
unknown to those who inherit the results ol 
their labour." Those little historical details are 
frequently given in foot-notes, but there are, la 
addition, six Appendices, which contain much 
interesting information. These we would 
gladly have had extended, but^ they have been 
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" much cortailed irom oonsideratioiiB of apace." 
We command fhis editioii m one which, at a 
■mall cost, will meet all the requirementa of 
ordinary pupils, snd will yot be atadied and 
lead by more ftdvanoed Btudents with much 
interest and i»nfit 

An Elemttiiary Treatiae on Btiid Qetmdry. 
By Charles Smith, (Maomillan.) The best 
we cui Mky for this text-book is Hut it is 
a worthy miooeesor to the Oonict preYionaly 
notioed oy lu. There is, of course, maca 
mnffaii- wbioh is oommon to this and the 
larger -woAa by the masters, Salmon and 
Frost, and our anther's indebtedneas is fre- 
qnentiy stated ; bat much credit is due for the 
b^dmass of ezpomtiou and the skill with which 
known remits are laid before the student. A 
Bovdty appears to be the vary early stage 
(chap, iii.) at which Mr. Smith introduceB ^e 
diociumon of the general equation of the secoud 
degree. This is a pretty piece of work, and is 
likely to find favour with studentg. The book 
is divided into twelve chapters, and embraces 
all that ordiuary stodente require, while it ia 
a good introduction to the larger treatises cited 
above. An ample collection of exeidaea, many 
folly wtttfeed out, gives play to tbo reader for 
tesbng his mastery of the text. There are 
no answeia at the end, nor ate there many hints 
for the solution of the unworked problema. 
Tba name (" Ifention ") on p. 133 appeara to 
na to be inooiieot ; bat other misprints are very 
T»», or we have overlooked them. On p. 120, 
I. 3 from bottom, forces (■— *) read cos [»+-?). 

A CoUeetion of £xampla on the Anaiutic 
Gtometry of Plane Goaica, To which are added 
Some Examples on SpherO'Conics. By B. A. 
Boberte. ^Dublin: Hodgea.) In addition to 
the reputabon which Mr. Boberta has achieved 
of being a brilliant solver of mathematical 
" conundruma" at the recent fellowahip ex- 
omination in his own univeraity, he ia well 
known to many through the " Mathematics " 
column of the Educational Tiina and the Ptq- 
ondingi of the London Mathematical Society. 
The preoent work, which is on the lines of a 
former book whldi was favourably noticed in 
the AcABEitT, disoaases, in worked-out solutions 
and exercises for solution, numetous properties 
of circles connected with a conic, and espedally 
of thoae which have double contact with the 
curve. In addition to the ordinary weapons of 
attack the author frequently employs tht 
differential equations to these contact drclee ii 
elliptic oo-orninates. The ooUectioa consists of 
nearly four hundred examples arranged 
fifteen chapters, in the last of which numer 
properties of sphero-conica are discussed, use 
being freely made of the above-named 

ordinateo. The book will form a good c 

puikm to Salmon's Conic Stctiom — a treatise 
with which Mr, Boberts assumes tlie student to 
be funHiar. 



been in the habit of hearing the word lug 
applied both to the human ear and to the ears 
II earthen vessels. It ia common in both 
enses, but most common in tJie latter. A 
Lincolnshire peasant woman, if not trying to 
talk fine, would be sure to apeiak of a "pot lug" 
while it would be a matt«r of aocident whether 
she talked of the ear or the lag of one of her 
IS. Edwabd Peacock. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The biennial meeting of the International 
Oeological Congresa, which was to have been 
held at Berlin towards the end of September, 
has been postponed until next year. It is 
believed by the organising committee that the 
outbreak of cholera in the South of Pranoe 
would prevent many French geologists from 
attending ; while the possible extension of the 
epidemic might still further interfere with the 
success of the meeting. 

In CaiteU'i Magazine for September will 
appear an article by an analytical chemist 
entitled " A Word about Disinfectants." 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
From Dr. Hari»vy's report on the Hebrew 
USS. that recently turned up in Southern 
Bossia, as printed m the Tima of August 13 
and 14, it seems clear that they are genuine, 
though their antiquity may not be very great. 
Next week we hope to say something moi 
the subject. 

reviewing Frof. Delitzsch'a book on 
language of me Eossaeans for the Andover 
Semeu), Frof. Faul Haupt has suggested that 
the Egyptian Hyksoa were the Easai or 
Eoaaaeans of the Babylonian monuments, who 
inhabited the western frontier of Elam, and 
that the form Hykaoa was an Egyptian " Volks- 
etymologie." Dr. Bmgach had already en- 
deavoured to trace the Hykaos to Souana. 
Prof. Haunt farther suggeata ttiat Nimrod, the 
son of Gush, is to be identified with Mumdaa 
or Maraddas, the chief Kassite god, 

Accx)KDUTa to a note by Dr, Weeklein in the 
PhilotogUche Wochauchrift of August 2, we 
must for the future speak of Clyt^nestra, not 
Clytemnestra, the former being Uie spelling of 
the inscriptions and MBS. 



GORnESFONDENCE. 

THS BTYUOtOOr OF "LttO." 
BatMn«tcaBMitai7. ToA: Aug. II, leet. 
The Frisian dialect, which conserves many 
uchaic Low-Qerman forma, supports Vr. 
Hayhew'soonjeotureas to the etymology of the 
Scotch tag, "ear." In Frisian, lag means 
" inert, unggish, unbeweglich " (Eookoan, 
ftAfriach. Worierh., vol iL, p. 539). The lobe 
of the ear is Hie only ezt«rnal organ unaffected 
by muscular contxaotaon, Ibaao Tatlob. 

Bottnlord Manor, near Brlgg : Aug, S, 18St. 

Permit me to point out that Mr. Mayhew is 
not treating some of us fairlv when he calls Hg 
" the well-known Lowlana-Soottish for the 
wt." Of coarse the word is in common use 
•ODM the Border, but it is to be found as far 
Mnth as Lincolnshire. I have, all my life. 



FINE ART. 
Aeadnny Zeettires. Ey J. E. Hodgson, B.A. 

(Triibnor.) 
Mr. HoDosoK has taken a very wise view of 
his office as lecturer to the students of the 
Koyol Academy. He has devoted little of his 
time to technical dissertation. Of the practice 
of art, of drawing and colour, of perapcotive 
and com^sitioii, tiie student has opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge in the ordinary 
cnrriciLlum of an artist^ training. But such 
training, thoogh it may make a good painter, 
will not make a wise one; it may develop 
talent, bat will not alone give talent a right 
direction. Mr. Hodgson has choaen to supple- 
ment this professional education by turning 
the direction of his heareis to the int«llectu^ 
history of art in all agOB, showing them how 
it has been the child of circumstance, and has 
changed its ohoracteT in accordance with the 
difEeisnt needs of different aocictiea. He has 
endeavoorod to trace the causes of the artistic 
ideals of various peoples and tdmca, the con- 
ditions under which artista have piodnced 
their work, and the atmonthere, intellcctna] 
and spiritual, political and sooia], by which 



they were aurronnded. He has set himaelf 
to solve, or at least to speak saggettiTely 
and helpfully about, vexed questions of art 
philosophy. He has, in a word, treat«d th« 
art-student as a being who thinks before ht 
paints, and wishes to leani tiie history of his 
profeedon, and to profit by the examples and 
the warnings of omturies. 

Such enlightenment as may be gained W a 
thorough mastery of these leotnies has 
probably never been so eaaQy attainable W 
any art-student in any age. Sor was it 
ever bo much needed by him. Art every day 
becomes more Belf-consciouB and needs more 
self-direction. Each artist has to learn 
for himself what he con do best and how 
he can best do it. He no longer has 
Mb aubjects set him by the Church, and the 
manner of their treatment prescribed by 
tradition. He no longer follows safely in 
the footsteps of a master along a path which 
has been followed for g^erationa ; he works 
under no strong external impulse which forces 
bim towards a common ideail. He is emanci- 
pated, bat Mb freedom is not all gain. Free 
to go wMther he will, he has to find bis path, 
and is beset with dangers end difficulties 
that were unknown to students of other ages. 
The question, " "What is art ? " was never so 
diJSctut to answer, and was never so urged 
upon the student. It ia impossible for Mm 
to ignore the many different answers which 
have already been given by different schools, 
or to pin his whole faith to one of them. 
TTnlesB he would be beMnd his time, he mast 
weigh them all. But he mast see that he 
gets the true versions, and this cannot be 
feamt from a mere examination of the works 
themselves, and a study of their ttchnique. 
Personal predilection and prcjndicea must be 
set aside, purely professional scrutiny most 
be supplemented by historical study^, before 
he leams the secrets of theix genesia and is 
able to translate their message. 

As to tiie necessarily brief, but yet 
masterly, view of the history of art wMch is 
^ven in the first series, thoTO is little fault to 
be found- It is almost always np to the level 
of the latest knowledge, it is written with 
abundant spirit, and marked by a sym^athj 
with all kinds of art and arti-natore wMch u 
rarely found — especially among ortista. For 
the sake of the students, it is particularly 
welcome to find that they have now a lecturer 
who is able to appreciate Qainsborough and 
Millet. It is, however, to be hoped that 
these addresses will have a wider influence 
than over the audience te wHch tiiey were 
delivered. What Mr. Hodgson has to say 
upon qnestions as the distinction between 
realism and idealism, the narrowness of on 
art wMch appeals only to the spiritoal part 
of man'B nature, and the difference between 
the Greek and Christian ideal, will be useful to 
manywho never heldabrusb. On "accuracy," 
"probability," and "illusion," and on many 
another poiat, he is alao worth hearing ; ana 
occasion^y, as in his brilliant picture of the 
eighteenth century, he exhibits a literary gift 
of no slight power. 

Having expressed myself thus strongly as 
to the general merit of thoee lecturea, I may, 
without fear of a charge of carping, refer to 
one or two places in which I have felt myaelf 
inclined te disagree with the author. It 
seems to me to do injustice to Ostode .to class 
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him with San Bteen aa an example dt a 
painter of boora who has not eacceeded in 
eleyating the sntject abore the region of what 
is in itself sordid and ignoble. If he had 
named Teniera or Brouwer he wonld aurely 
hare bad more reason. Of all Dutch paintors 
of humble life Ostsde ia the one who shows 
the trnert and sweoteat l^mpathy with the 

fleasDrea, the sorrows, and labours of the poor. 
[e shows them generally hard at work — 
seldom, if ever, drunk or disorderly; his 
children are delightfol, and studied for their 
own aahea ; his old men and women are full of 
hnmankindlinessiand no instance occurs to me 
in which " soidid and ignoble" would be fitly 
applied to the spirit of his deaigns. The 
rorerence with which he treated at least once 
or twice subjects from Sctiptore reminds me 
tb dissent fnim Mr. Hodgson's dictum that 
the Batchmen thonght that to point acenea 
from Scriptnro tended to idolatry. At least 
Ostade and Bembrandt, Jan Steen, Eckhout, 
not to mention others, were free from such 
bigotry. Nor can I quite follow the writer 
in his classiflcation of Vandyke with Rubena 
as an artist who paraded his mastery of the 
brush, Dor in his opinion that " in Vandyke 
we hare to do with an order of mind very 
superior to that of either of these." In his 
otherwise admirable notice of the decline of 
art in the seventeenth century and the eclec- 
ticism of the Bolognese, Ur. Hodgson seem! 
to forget the English school of landscape 
when he asserts that " eclecticiem, except in 
the case of the Dutch school, has remained 
the fundamental principle nnderljing all art 
to the present day." But landscape is the 
branch of art to which Kr. Hodgson pays 
least attention. Hit amusing description of 
Salvator Rosa is a rare instance in which he 
seems capable <£ injustice ; while of Constable 
and Bontngton and the French school of 
landscape he says not a word. Indeed, he 
ignores them most nnacconntably in the 
following passage. Sneaking of the poaaibility 
of founding a great imaginatire ui on the 
modem perception of the sympathetic power 
of nature, he says: "Turner, Wilson, and 
Qainsborough were on the road towards it; 
but the uncompromising materialism of the 
French school, and its traditions, have rendered 
their example of no avaiL" Can Mr. Hodg- 
son be BO completely out of sympathy with 
the art of Rousseau and Diaz and Corot to 
class them as uncompromising mat«Tialists ? 

As there ia some limit, apparently, to Mr. 
HodgBon's s^pathy, there ^ also some to his 
accuracy. He, for instance, repeats the old 
■tory of the murder of Domemco Veneziano 
by Andrea del Castagno, although it has long 
been proved that his supposed victim aurvived 
him ; he speaks of Kneller as on Englishman ; 
and many misprints, such as " Pegaasus," 
" eoolecticism," "Qoatier Latin," " Brunei - 
escho," " Bttoncacci Chapc'l," " Pnllas 
Athonm," "unaminous," "Dick Swivler," 
contrast somewhat strangely with the learn- 
ing and the cai« which generally mark this 
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museum of casts &om dasaical scnlptoree, it 
was Kgreed on most bauds that such an iustitu' 
tton was higbly desirable in aadh a place, 
where there ia abundance of teaching power, 
an apparently increasiiig number of students 
eager to be mstmcted in anmant art, but no 

nt variety of original works on which to 
onstrate its oharaoteristics. In Ixmdon 
itself the case is different in several respects, 
and the recent formation of a mnaeum of 
casta at South Eensiagton must be regarded 
as more of an experiment. In the adjoining 
courts there ia a series of casts from mediaeval 
and comparatively modem sculpturea which 
are aimply inestimable. But while in the 
selection of these specimens there waa much 
to choose from, it so happens, at present, 
that classical sculpture is represented in 
one stage of its Iiistory l>y magnifioent ex- 
amples of the art of the period, while ~~ 
another it can show as yet only ' 



which cannot 



a yet only insignificant 
fairly be held to do 



WnEir, lately, Cambridge set itself to follow 
the example of Berlin, Munich, and other 
Oamu minaatj towns in estahliBhhig a 



justice to the best art of their time. Still, 
although this difficulty of procuring a serie 
oasts which shall Ulustntte equally every 
portant gradation in Qroek sculpture is insuper- 
able just now, it ia certain to diminish in time 
aa new excavations are made. At all events, 
London students will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves of the arttstio 
qualities of many works known to them only 
in drawings or photographs. 

The ooUeotion, ai^ as it wiU be whrai a 
certain number ot casts which appear to have 
been ordered shall have arrived — if uomB ' 
them ever arrive — ia amply described in 
Catalogue by Mr. Walter Perry, to whom is 
duo the credit of having in uie first place 
awakened puhUc authority to the need of a 
museum of casts, and of subsequently taking 
a leading part in the actual formation, of the 
gallery, 

EarPT EXPLOBATION FUND, 
tn uBMonuic : am ERAaiiua wilson. 

Aug. la, 1881. 
It is our duty to record our profound grief at 
tlie losa of the President of the Egypt ^plora- 
tion Fund. The world knows his open-handed 
nfonificenoe ; we knew the unselfish and large 
way in whi^ it waa given. Out difficulty was 
not in asking, but in accepting, donations 
always coupled with the desire to do more. 
We resolve to honour his memory by carrying 
on with untiring eSbrta, and in the truth-loving 
spirit that dictated his support, a work whieh 
we now hold doubly sacred. 

A MRU A B. SDWABDB, 

BxaiKALD SrtTAnT Pools, 
Hon. Seca. Egypt Elxploration Fund. 



has died in the i ._ „_ _ 

man more beloved by those who kiww him-I 
and those who knew him e 
scattered in many lands. 



OniTUAST. 

ALBKRt DUltOKI. 
TK£ death of M. Alliert Dnmont on August 13 
deprives France of one of her foremost archae- 
ologists and one of her most devoted friends 
to Mgher education. Not a few in this country 
will recall the pleasant times when he was 
Director of the Frenoh School at Athens. That 
office he exchanged a few years ago for a 
position of great influence and, we fear, ex- 
cessive labour in the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion in Paris. Since then he has not been so 
ch seen and hoard of among archaeologists 
could be wished. TTi'» Ciramiquw de la 
Qrect pFoprt has been long retarded in its pub- 
licatiim; but we had always hoped that he 
might some day find the leisure necessary 
to complete a work so finely begun. It was 
about 1870 that M. Dumont began to attraot 
attention ; his essay on T/ie Chronolwg of tht 
Athenum Arohoiu was published in that year, 
and he had not done much before then. He 



NOTES ON AST AND ASCHABOL0Q7. 

Ws understand that Mr. David Ctwl 
Thompeon's Li^e and LtU>ouri of HaHat ffinjW 
Brotojie {Phiz) is almost rsady for puHication, 
and that the whole of the large-paper editim 
has been subaoribed for. It will be unifonn 
with the same author's Life rend Woth ef 
Thcmai Betoide, whioh is already a scarce 
book. Of the illustrations, 130 in BnmtKr, 
about fifty will be " fuU-p^^," cluefly sdrdtd 
from the novels of Dickens ond Lever. Tim 
printed in the text are prinoip^y ikstdin 
thrown ofF in his letters, and, wi& fsw 
exoeptions, have not been published betnt. 
The process adopted for their reprodnetiaa 
preserves their full spirit. The feontiBpieee a 
portrait of "Phir" etched by Mr. 0. 0. 
■■ • after an oil paintii ' " 
r. Walter Q. Browne. 

Ws i}note t^ following &om the ScnlmiM :~ 
" A chambered mound of an Inteiesting oautno- 
tion. Bitaat«d a few hundred yards ftontthsbtidge 
of Wolth, near Stromuess, in tia Orknori, immr 
beina opened by Mr. Clouitau. The maaad hu i 
height of about 8 feet, with a diameter at the bne 
ot about 33 faet. So far aa opened, a pasugt ol 
substantial masonry leads to a oentral rectongalu 
chamber, part ol the wsUs of whldi Is foraud bj 
one large dab of flasetoiie In eoeh coner. Th 
passage t« about 12 foet loag, 3 fe«t bi^, ni ! 
feet in breadth. The ohamberia (t feet higta, ^ 
feet long, and 5 feet in breadth. Tht bi^ 
flagstone measures 6 feet by 6 test. Theie uo 
indlcatioiis of other psssaaes leading from the 
main chamber probably to other and eznalkt 
chomhere yet unopened. Inside the chamber loot 
human skeletona were found — one in each comer. 
One at least of the skeletons wsa In a ^ilisg 
postqie, and Is supposed to be that of s fmude. 
No prdiistoilc TWOB ol any Importance hars jet 
been found." 

M. BOHKAT is one of the artists named u s 
posrible suoceasor to M. Hubert at the Boob 
des Beaux-Arts. 

Ths American artists in I^ria propose to 
oflfer to the dty a reduced oam in bronse of 
M. BarUuddi's ooloasal statue of laberty- "^ 
proposal is encouraged by the United States 
Minister in France, who has added his osmelo 
the snbaeribos. 

The two-hundredth onnivezaary of Wattssa^ 
birth will be odehnted at VaWaimiM i* 
October 10. A monnment by Hitdle, »d i 
statue by Oavpeaux, will be ina^nntedonA* 



NOW SSADT. 

BHlVBVT irOltBH ISBIBI. 

Bdited tr JOHN H. Df OBAH. 

Now V<»Il«> 

THE aoniTTSSS OF AIBAlft 

By VEBNOT* LBB. 
London ; W. H. Auxir * Oo., it, WatsriooiJsot 
This dor Is pnbUahedi l tols^ otoini Bto, *1>. 

AT HOXE IM PARIS. 

SEOOHD H»pfw 

By BLANCHARD JEHEOU), 

AntlMr at "Ito CbUdien ol iMteU*," *& 

London 1 W. H. AMW * CO., «. Watedoo-plsw. 
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Ne. 642, Ifm Seriei. 

Tek Editok eantwt vndtrtake to return, or 

to eorreapmtd tcith th» writeri of, refeeted 

wtantueripl. 

It it partieularly reguetUd thai all iiuinett 

Utter* regarding tht supply of the paper, 

Jlr., Buy h» addrtttei to tht Pubushkb, and 

tut to tkt Editok. 



LITERATURE. 

TV A?fiy Comtr;/ ; or, Explorationa in Ner 
Zealand. Sj J. H. Keirr-NicbollB. (Sdmp- 
Bon Low.) 
Tms is no ordlBory book of travels. Tbe 
author has hit apoa an almost unknown 
region, full of interest, raribty, and beauty. 
Ill describea vividly all he saw and all he 
n-fTit through. The native reservt; in the 
n'irtli island of New Zealand, known aa the 
King Country, containing about 10,000 square 
miles, hai for many years been rigidly guarded 
x;:iiiist the intrusion of the Pakeha. The 
-ttlere, like BOme other people, Buffer from 
" land hunger," and their cupidity is excited 
\<r the coiU«mplation of a vast extent of 
■ unntry still in the poawssion of ita original 
ijTners. The reserve tJ?rritory has been the 
^'ihjcit of much negotiation and some treaties ; 
and it ia in the hopes of getting the rights 
lif himself and his people reapected that the 
Uaori King Tavhioo is now in England. It 
will be obvious from this how well-timed is 
the appearance of the present work. 

Mr. Keiry-Sicholls's first attempt, in 1832, 
tn penetrate into King Conntry was unsuc- 
tnsful. He went direct from Alexandria 
on the north-west to King Tawhiao, furnished 
■ ith letters from Sir George Grey. The 
King was about to receive a oommumcation 
from the Colonial Uinistry, and had asHmblcd 
all his chiefs about him, some of them mag- 
aificent specimens of what New Zaolandera 
were, and are not likely to be again. IXr. 
Kerry-NichollB remarks : — 
' ' A change of life in every way different from 
Ihat followed by their forefathers has brought 
Hl>out a considerable alteratiou for the worse 
amODg the rising population; and, although 
during my joomey I met and conversed with 
m^ny tattooed warriors of the old school, 
who were invariably both physically and in- 
t'.'Ucctaally superior to the younger natives, it 
Was clear that this splendid typo of savage 
wiiuld soon become a matter of the past. ' ' 
It is in the men more than the women that 
this falling off is apparent. The excitement 
tansed by the conference was unpropitious to 
tbe proposed expedition. The King, without 
furbUding, disoonraged the enterprise in such 
i, way that Ur. Kerry-NichoUs resolved to 
ntire and make his attempt on the terra t'n- 
ij^Hila from another point and at a lat«r date. 
He employed tlie interval in visiting the hot 
springs of Kotorua, the geysers, and the 
Vinous terraces which have been described 
tffoic, but never by a more enthusiastic 

The difficulties of exploring the King 
C'juntry were increased by the impossibility 
■■I aid from friendly Uaoris; indeed, the uu- 
Mtitfactory state of the native question made 
it actually daugeroaa to venture among them. 
The author, however, boldly set out with 



one compauion, an interpreter, and three 
horses. He was most fortunate in his choice 
of a feUov-traveller. Mr. Turner was as 
plaoky and enduring as himself, and 
they worked well together. In April of 
last year they entered the King Country 
from Lake Taupo, the western half of which 
is comprised in the reserve, and made straight 
for the great anowclad mountains of Tonga- 
riro and Buapehu, both ot which they 
ascended. Tongariro, an active volcano 
more than seven thousand feet high, pre- 
sented no special difficulty, but the ascent of 
Buapehu will excite the envy or the admira- 
tion of all Alpine climbers. Onr travellers 
had to depend on their own individual 
powers and exertions. Guides or porters 
there could be none. No friendly natives 
accustomed to observe the mountain were 
forthcoming. No comfortable inn or even a 
chalet, with its hay-loft, was ready to receive 
them. The virgin peak was as yet utterly 
unexplored, being avoided by the natives, 
who have a tradition that when a man goes 
up Buapehu he never comes down again — 
this, at least, relieved them from fear of 
molestation from hostile Haoris. A hard 
day's walk brought them to the snow- 
line at an elevation of 6,200 feet, and 
there they encamped for the night — and 
such a night ! The wind blew in heavy 
gusts, and increased in. violence after every 
tall, the icy blasts making sleep impossible. 
" At midnight the terrible climax came ; with 
a noise like the howling of a thousand fiends, 
a terrifii: golo of wind swept over the mountain. 
In an instant our tent was carried away from 
US, the fiag-pole struck Turner a frightful blow 
on the head, and our blankets went flying right 
and left. So great was the force of the wind 
that it was impossible to stand against it. 
Blinding showers of sand and scoria filled the 
air almost to snffooation as each successive 
blast swept onward with terrifia force, and 
everything was covered with a fine scoria dust, 
which got into the hair, filled the eyes, caused 
a choking sensation about the throat, and per- 
meated every artidle of clothing. It was useless 
to endeavour to erect our tent again, so we 
squatted down, Haori fashion, in our blankets, 
behind another enonnons boulder, which served 
to break the force of the wind. The ther- 
mometer now stood at 27°, and the gale con- 
tinued to blow throughout the night with 
terriSc fury, sweeping over the ice-bound 
summit of the monntwn, and then down into 
the valleys below, carrying along in its course 
its dark douds of scoria and showers of gritty 
sand. It was only a few minutes past mi£iieht 
when our tent blew away, and we therefore 
hod to pass six hours under the boulder beforo 

It took seven hours of hard climbing to 
reach the summit, 9,000 feet above the sea- 
level, on the following day. They were 
lepaid. Our author, already a great traveller 
and mountain climber, had never beheld a 
more varied and enchanting scene ; a radius of 
100 mile.'! was mapped out and clearly defined 
beneath him, embracing the whole of the 
unexplored country and including the snowy 
peak of llount Egmont. 

Mr. Kerry-Nicholls constantly speaks of 
glaciers. We cannot but feel some doubt as to 
whether there are any true glaciers on this 
monntain ; his descriptions certainly point to 
nevSs and frozen snow-beds rather than to 
glaciers in the exact sense. Among the 



many wonders of Buapehu he discovered 
vast caves lined with ice; and the two 
important rivers, the Waikato and the Whan- 
gaehu, both of which rise in the sides of the 
mountain above the snow-line at an altitude 
of over seven thousand feet, run parallel to 
each other for a long distance from their 
sources, till they reach the Onetapu Desert, 
where they diverge and divide the two great 
watereheds of that portion of the country, 
one Sowing to the north and the other to the 
south. 

To the south-east of Buapehu lies the 
Onetapu Desert, or "Detert of Sacred Sand," 
extending over an area of above fifty square 
miles ; the surface is entirely covered with 
volcanic deposits. Biding over this dreary 
expanse the author found the remains of 
enormous trees converted into charcoal, 
proving that the site of the' desert was 
formerly covered with forest which was over- 
whelmed by the lava, scoria, and ashes of 
Buapehu when in a state ot activity — forests, 
no doubt, of the same character as those to 
the south-west and west of Buapehu, in.to 
which our travellers boldly plunged and 
traversed for eighty miles. The vegetation, 
was so dense that they frequently noticed 
three or four different species of large trees 
living and flourisbing upon the dead trunks 
of huge fallen ones. 

" When some of these giants of the forest had 
fallen across our traok we had often to out a 
way round tliem for our horses through the 
thick shrub and tangled vinesi the latter of 
which impeded our prosvess at every turn by 
tripping us up and winding round the legs and 
neoks of our animals like treacherous snares. 
The enormous rote-vines had been very trouble- 
some up to this point, but now we had to do 
battle not only agaiost them, but against the 
supple j acks, which we found growing every- 
where in a perfect network ot snako-ltka cods 
on the soft, marly soil of the country we were 
now in. Our horses would often get so en- 
tangled tluit they would refuse to move nntil' 
had cut tlumi a clear passage out of their 



The dampness was such that even when the 
sun ahone the moisture kept dripping from 
the trees like a perpetual shower-bath | and 
the dank, heavy feeling of the air, caused by 
the endless vegetation, throngh which they 
could never see a hundred yuds ahead, pro- 
duced a feeling of intense weariness. We 
hear nothing, however, of fever or malaria. 
Bmerging from this great forest, the travellers 
came upon an inhabited country, and met 
with much hospitality and assistonoe from 
the natives during the remainder ot thoir 
journey. They left the King Country at the 
same place at which the author had entered 
it the year before. 

He relates many curious and amusing anec- 
dotes of the Maoris. Very pathetic is the 
lament ot a grand chief, reputed to have been 
one of the strongest men of his day: — 
"In former limes wa lived differently ; each 
tribe bad its territory. We lived in pat placed 
high upon the mountains. The men looked to 
war as their only occupation, and the women 
and the young peo^de cultivated the fields. 
We were a strong and a healthy neople then. 
When ihapakeka come, everythinK began to die 
away, even the natural aninuds of the country. 
Formerly, when we went into a forest and 
stood under « tree, we could not heat our- 
selves speak for the noise ot the birds ; every 
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tree was fall of them. Then, we had pigeons 
aad eveiythmg ia plenty ; now, many of the 
birds have oiea out. A few years ago utere was 
a big green parrot in these forests; now it is 
gone, and lots of other tLiDcs have gradually 
fitdedaway. In thoso times the iiolda were weU 
tilled, there was always plenty of proviaionfi, 
and we wore few clo'Uies, only our own mats 
of feathers. Th^n the missionaries came 
and took our children from the fields, and 
tanght them to sing hymns ; they changed 
their minds, and the fields were untilled. The 
children oame home and quoted Gospel on an 
empty stomaoh. Then came the war between 
the pakeha and the Haoti that split up our 
homes, and made one tribe fight against 
another ; and after the war came the pukeha 
settlors, who took our lands, taught uh to 
drink and to amoke, and made us wear clothes 
that brought on disease. What race oould 
stand against that? The Maori is passing 
away like the kiwi, the tui, and many other 
things, and by-and-by they will disappear 
just as the leaves of the trees, and nothing wilt 
remain to tell of them but the names of their 
mountains and their rivers." 

The book is profusely Oluftroted. All the 
wood-cuts from the author's ovn sketches ar 
CKellent; he hap, however, drmrn en hi 
imagination for a (ketch of the moa, about 
which he made constant eniiuiries, hut could 
learn nothing new. The map is valuable, 
oml the author's course is dislinctly marked 
with QBch day's journey. We must, in con- 
clusion, congratulate him on having achieved 
a great feat, and we feel convinced that 
his book will meet with the success it so 
richly deserres. Wiluah Wicxhah. 



Tie Legtndt of th» Panj6h. By Capt. R. C. 

Temple. Vol. I. (Triihner.) 
CiiT. Tbuple deserves the highest credit for 
the excellent work he is doing in India — 
work which is not only valuable to all who 
aie engaged in Oriental studies, but is most 
useful to the large sud rapidly-increasing 
nnmher of soholars who are interested in folk- 
lore. Even if exhibited by a student whose 
whole time was at his command, his energy 
and industry would bo remarkable ; but they 
become still more noteworthy when they are 
shown by " a hsrd-worked official who has no 
ready access to any public libroiy." The 
Ponjdh Jfbtet and Queriei, which he publishes 
monthly, contains a large amount of informa- 
tion on Uie geography, history, and antiquities 
of India, and the manners and customs of its 
people ; the Wide-Awakt Storiei, which ho is 
editing in co-operation with Mrs. Steel, is 
likely to prove one of the most trustworthy 
collections aa ^et made of Indian folk-tales ; 
his DiMtrtatton on Hit Proptr Namei of 
Pm^dl>%$ is highly valoed by the experts who 
are beat qualMed to appreciate it; and the 
two works which he is now seeing through 
the press — the Hiolionartf of Ifinduttam 
Provtrht, compiled by the late Dr. 8. W. 
Fallon, and the " Memoirs and Diaries written 
during the times of Uahdiij^ Eanjit Singh, 
of L&hor, and bio euccessow," by the late 
LdU Schan Ul, Sdri Khatrl — will no doubt 
odd io Capt. Temple's reputation as a con- 
fcientioua and indefatigable editor. 

In the Preface to the present volume, Capt. 
Temple gives an interesting account of the 
wandering minstrels, from whom he, with no 
small difficulty, gathered the legends which 



it contains, and of the means by which he 
succeeded in extracting and testing such evi- 
dence as they oould afford. There are in the 
Panj&b several kinds of barda. There is " the 
bard proper," who is retained at the courts 
of native grandees, where he ungs the praises 
of the local chief, and too often adapts the 
history of a former dynasty in favour of the 
ruler of the day. There is "the priestly 
depository of the sacred legends of the 
Hindus," who is called in to perform at the 
various festivals, especially in spring and 
autumn, when ha and his companions sing 
semi-religion a metrical plays of on uncon- 
scionable length, partly acted and partly 
recited. Of the some kind ia " the wandering 
devotee who attaches bimawlf to some saint, 
Hindu or Mussulman, and sings laudatory 
legends at the festivals peculiar to his hero," 
and collects alms for the benefit of bis patrcn's 
shrine. There is " the professional ballad- 
singer or mirdtl, who accompanies dancing 
girls, and sings for hire at the various joyous 
ceremonies connected with marriages and the 
like," and who ia invariably "a most dis- 
reputable rascal." Then there is the imitator 
' of t he Brobm^n reciter of the iiodng or metrical 
play, who performs at the feasts and feativala 
of the low ' ' out-eastea " of India, where, 
" with a prodigious memory, and some notion 
of verse and metre, he will drone away in 
language suited to himself and his humble 
audience through hundreds of lines of legend, 
sometimes a story picked up from the regular 
professional singers, and sometimes a tale con- 
nected with the object of wurship peculiar to 
his class or sect, and always valuable." 
Lastly, there is the rough villager, who, 
especially in the hills, is often endowed with 
a turn for poetry end recitation, and "who 
relates atones, strictly local in their scope, to 
an admiring crowd of hia friends and neigh- 
bours, in language which is at once the joy 
of the philologist and the plague of the folk- 
lore collector." 

On the resources of all these classes of 
bards Capt. Temple baa drawn freely. Ho 
has haunted shrines, and attended at faira 
and fcasta, and wherever he found a troop of 
minstrels be invited them t^ perform for his 
private benefit. Bometimea be has had cases 
brought before him officially, which tamed 
on disputes that took place during some 
festival at which a singer officiated, and he 
has induced the minstrel in question to sing 
to him, and sometimes to favour him with a 
private copy of the USS. which formed, if he 
was a literate performer, his etock-in -trade. 
He has made the acquaintance, in the streets 
and reads, of wondering singers of a lower 
class, and has "in due time made them 
divulge all they knew." More than one 
legend has been produced for his benefit by a 
hint given to the agents oF native chiefs and 
nobles whom it hsa been bis lot to receive. 
And, lastly, personal intercourse with all 
kinds of people, blauk and white, whose 
courtesy and kindness he gratefully acknow- 
ledges, has enabled him to complete his stores. 
Tobacco and opium he found of great service 
in persuading the lower classes of minstrels 
to sing. One of their numt>er " would recite 
nothing until he had imbil)ed enough opium 
to kill an ordinary human being." 

The contents of the present volume are, 
for ^e most part, in verse, the original texts 



being given in Roman cTiaracters, slong with a 
literal translation. To some of them msy be 
applied Capt. Temple's words in dcecribiig 
the bard who sings at atated f estivala, and ii 
paid " according to the amount he knava and 
the time it takes him to get throagh his 
repertory." His recitations, therefore, 
" are prosy, long drawn ont, and full of iiri- 
tAting and uninteresting repetitions ; but thej 
are valuable in so far as the infleribla nstnre ol 
their matrix, as it were, has obliged gencrsljon 
after generation to reiterate the same atoiiei in 
much the same words." 
Consequently it is diffi.cult to give any fair 
idea of them by extracts. The^ must be 
perused throughout with sometlung, thongh 
in a veiy minor degree, of the paticDce witb 
which the editor wrote them down. Tbeir 
principal value lies, not in their artiitio 
expression, but in the insight which thejr 
convey into the thoughts and feelings of Ihc 
hearers for whom they wore composed. In 
this respect they are valuable indeed, tbt 
pains which Capt. Temple has taken to 
insure their autbenticity having renderrJ 
them thoroughly trustworthy. 

The volume contains one long l^end in 
prose, the story of Bijck RasiLlfl, which, Cipt. 
Temple says, 

"is of unusual value both for its hiitorini 
and its folk-lore bearings. It gives s hint of 
the true history of that Indo-Soythian hero, 
who may yet be identified with Sri SfAUpati 
Deva, whose coins are still found in Bacb 
abundance all over the Panjfih, and whorauit 
have flourished between the first Arab in- 
vasions of the Sindh and Kabul, and the n» 
of the Qbaznavide Bynaaty. It also coataiw 
in places the most remarkable analogies to ti» 
almost universal stories of the Stem iriH 
Mm." 

A shorter prose legend is that of Safidon, one 
of those " which practically relate the atMy 
of the holocaust of snakes by Janamejaya, 
and the events leading thereto," and which 
are referred to "the war of erterminatitm 
carried on by the Aryana about Dehli (DiUi) 
against the N&ga race of the Panjab,">nd 
are, therefore, tales of much histericsl im- 
portance. W. E. 8. Huston. 



Oar Seamarks. By E. Price Edwards. 

(Longmans.) 
Thb author of this work claims to set fortli 
" a simple, accurate, and non-technical 
description of lighthouses and other kinds of 
sea-marks," which be treats of in four clssw 
— viz., lighthouse?, light vessels, buoys and 
unlighted beacons, and, lastly, fog-signsls- 
Concerning all these there is crass ignorance 
among landsfolk in general, and it is t^^'^^^'j 
excusable, for up to the present time no good 
popular work has appeared treating of th? 
subject as a whole. The stories of how the 
Eddystone and BeU Rock lighthonses WiK 
built have always claimed readers in plenty, 
but the mass of published matter aavoars t» 
much of technical profundity or of official 
dryness to come under public notice. 

Twenty years ago Mr. David Stevenson 
told the following stary :— When the Inch- 
kcith WBB changed from a fixed to a revohiog 
ligtit, a certain old lady, who, from sleeplf 
nights, hod come to regard it as quite > com- 
panion, was greatly puBzled- She »a* ■" 
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mccoaaiTfl appearance and eclipse, and declared 
next morning her sincere pity far tlic poor 
Ughtkeeper, tor "no Boooer was his lump 
lighted than it went out, and if it had been 
lighted once, it had been lighted a hundred 
times." Sat with Mr. Price Edwards's bnok 
at hand, sach tales will sptedily be "melted 
intfl air, into thin air." For we have here a 
lucid and admirably practical popular treatise 
on the eelairage et halitage — to borrow the 
coHTenient and precise French expression — of 
oar own coasts. Moreover, the author speaks 
with full authority and from long experience 
as a member of the head-quarters staff of the 
Trinity House, and be has quite fuliillcd bis 
intention of avoiding lengthy and intricate 
technicalities. 

Just one-bait of tbe volume is devoted to 
lighthouses, to lighting systems and illu- 
minants, and to tbe shore perionnel of tbe 
ligbthouae service. The intcrosting question 
of tbe early history of lighthouses is dismissed 
very briefly. Reference is made to the grant 
of a charter to tbe Trinity House of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, which contained a provision allowing 
that fraternity to maintain two ligbt-towera 
at Shelys (Shields) ; and part of the Act of 
8 Elizabeth c. 13 is quoted, forbidding the 
destruction of well known sea-marks. "Here 
we have," says ilr. Edwards, 

"the earliest ofBcial roferenoes to sea-marks 
on oor coast ; but Ute nature of tho allusions 
shows that at the periods in question tbe 
of coast-lights was bnt little Imovm is this 
cooutry." 

This is hardly correct. For as far back as 
1261 we have an official reference in tho Patent 
Rolls to coast-lights, when Henry III. issued 
a precept commauding tbe payment of two- 
pence — usually called " fire pence " — ^by every 
merchant ship cominginto Winchilsea towards 
the maintenance of the light there. And 
this is by no means a solitary instance, 
aa a few years later, when a dispute arose 
between tbe Cinque Porta and the fishermen 
of Norfolk out of tbe berring fishery, an 
ordinance was made for securing the main- 
tenance of " the fires at the accustomed pljces 
for tbe safety of vessels arriving by night." 

Two valuable chapters are occupied with a 
discussion of the relative merits of oil, gas, 
and electricity as illuminants, and with ex- 
planations of tho varioos lamps and burners 
used ia the catoptric and dioptric lighting 
apparatus. As regards tbe electric system, 
the author expresses s. hope that by successive 
mprovements, pointing towards economy, tbe 



time will arrive 

" for our lighthonses to be supplied with boxes 
of accumalat«d electrical energy, to be kept in 
store and made use of as required ; machinery 
being wanted only at somo great central factory, 
where fnd can be cheaply obtained, and where 
commnnioatton witli all ports of the country is 
eaay." 

In the chapter on lightships tho extreme 
difflcultiea attending any connexion with the 
shore by a submarine cable are pointed out, 
bat a smiilar hope is held out that ere many 
years elapse these obstscles will have been 
overcome. 

Buoys are like their land brethren, often a 
■cmrce of mncb trouble. Their names, and 
shapes and nzes are legion. Hence the 
pnpoflals of the recent ctmference of Kitisb 



authorities to adopt a uniform system 
buoyage will be bailed with deltgbt by all 
uuvigators. These recommendations are 
quoted by Mr. Edwards in extento, but be 
cannot help remarking that they seem almost 
too good to be over carried out aa intended. 

As to fog-fignals, tho concluding chapter 
gives mncb new information respecting tbe 
belts, gongs, guns, and explosives in use, as 
well as of the whistles, horns, and trumpets 
employed. That fog-piercer, tbe siren, is 
noticed at some length, for its importance ia 
beyond all question. "We cannot, however, 
but sympathi.'^e with the light-kcepcra at 
Hortland Point, if any such occasion should 
recur like that of the memorable " 'White 
Tuesday "in iHSl, when tbe siren trumpet 
belonging to thut lighthouse hod to be sounded 
every two minutes for seventeen hours. 

Perhaps, from a critical point of view, the 
text might be improved by condensation here 
and there, aa, for example, to avoid tbi 
repetition on pp. 72 and 85, end on pp. 73 
and 125 ; but, at the same time, it is difficult, 
in such a subject, to avoid tbe interconnexions 
of ajstem with system without traversing 
old ground again. "We have only noticed one 
little slip — viz., on p. 77, tbe lighthouse 
chart Fbould be mentioned as facing p. 1, and 
not as being tbe frontispiece. 

Tbe volume contains numerous good plates 
and wood-cuts, and has a chart showing 
clearly the ranges of the principal lighthouses 
and lightships in the British Isles, while a 
list of the cosst-lighls — forming an Appendix 
— gives their colours and characteristic distinc- 
tions. But we mias one thing. Almost 
every properly bred book, excepting novels, 
essays, sermons, and sucb like, ^ould have a 
tail as well as a head. This useful a]>pendage, 
the index, ia wanting here. 

As the popularity of the lifeboat service 
shows the keen interest felt in all ways and 
means for remedying the "sea-sorrow" of 
our coasts, so may this book rouse intelligent 
sympathy with those who day and night act 
as the watchful guardians of their seafaring 
brothers! Geoboe F. Hoofeb. 



Th* mttof^ of MrfolL 
" II., III. 



R. H. iTason, 
Pans II., iJl. (Wertheimer.) 
Wb have here two more instalments of this 
handsome and ambitious work; and, though 
tbey are characterised by tbe same mixture 
of merits and defects that was apparent in 
the opening part, tbey attain, on the whole, 
after strikijigtbc balance, to a higher standard 
of excellence. For Mi. Mason becomes un- 
itioeably more at homo as he emerges 
I tbe Middle Ages. Yet it is, again, the 
unevennees ot his performance that impresses 
one as its most striking feature. Of honest 
work and laborious research, both among 
prinied books and MS. records, there in, in- 
deed, no lack. But this only makes one 
regret the more that it is found in conjunc- 
tion with a want of system, a " scrappiness " 
of detail, and an unfortunate absence of the 
critical faculty. Tbe miscellaneous contents 
of Mr. Mason's note-books, though doubtless 
representing commendable industry, appear 
to have been shot into his History somewhat 
hurriedly and at random, and, consequently, 
too often in disregard of chronologic^ order. 
And, witb tlie want ot system, there ia 



Bimilarly the want of diFcrimination. One is 
tempted to say that all is grist that comes to 
Mr. Mason's mill. A good and a bad 
authority are to bim strangely alike. The 
former, indeed, is taken, but the other is not 
left. But yet, when all deductions have 
been made, it must be admitted tbat Mr. 
Mason has succeeded in producing an emi- 
nently readable narrative, a History which 
cannot fail to interest many to whom a merely 
scientific work would appeal in vain. 

Part II. contains the general history from 
tbe death of Elizabeth to the Restoration, 
and the first part of the eccleaiostical history, 
extending down to tbe Beformation. Taking 
tbe latter first, we observe a certain wildness 
id absence of system in tbe spelling of tbe 
bishops' names before tbe Conquest. "Wo 
have a Life of Stigand in wbicb "Edgar 
Atheling" and "tbe Wittenagemote " duly 
figure ; also tbe famous legend of his death, 
which, however, Mr. Mason quotes second- 
hand from Pal grave, and not from the 
original romancer, William of Malmeabnry. 
Mr. Mason also confuses his two earlier 
depositions, tbe certain one and tbe doubtful, 
and accepts without question tbe story of bis 
presence and capture at Ely. In describing 
as if for the first time the Accord of 1072, 
wbicb contains Herfast's signature as Bishop 
of Theiford, it should have been mentioaed 
that this document was carefully edited in 
the Appendix to the Fifth Report on His- 
torical MSS., wbicb Mr. Mason has evidently 
consulted on the subject. Its date, by-the- 
way, seems hardly rcconcileable with tbat 
igned by Mr. Freeman for tbe removal ot 
Bishopstool — viz., 1078. One is curious 
to know on what ground Mr. Mason gives 
January 17, 1174, as the date of Bishop 
William's death. It is recorded as occurring 
the IGtb by Diceto, and on the 20th 
by Gervasc. Thomas de Blunville obtained 
the see towards the close of 122G, and is 
described, in tbe letter announcing bis 
election, as "a devout man of God, meet and 
apt for tho service of the Church." Wo 
might hardly recognise in this description 
the trusty officer who, three years, before, 
had received, in the crisis of 1223, tbe im- 
portant constableship of Colchester Castle (" ne 
ab incursu bostium nostrorum nobis in parte 
ilia sit timendum "), only to be immediately 
transferred to the yet more impoitant one ot 
the Tower. Ot this Mr. Mason is not aware, 
though be mentions that he bad held office 
in the Exchequer. If be was a kinsman, aa 
stated, of Hubert dc Burgh, his promotion 
becomes intelligible and of some interest. 

In the general history, under Jamee I. we 
find in the List of Norfolk Contributors to tbe 
Loan of 161 1-12 one of those documents wbicb 
form tbe most valuable features of tliis work. 
In dealing with tbe military history Mr. 
Mason is also at bis best. We have much 
interesting information about tbe county 
militia, a force of wbicb the importance and 
numerical strengtb in days before the exist- 
ence of a standing army is too often insuffi- 
ciently realised. Under Uharles I., Mr. 
Mason prints for us the sums lc^'ied for ship- 
money in every hundred and village of tbe 
county, the " accounts having been prcFerved 
during the 250 years which have elapeed 
with great care, and are \ti<i] at this time in 
aa good condition," &c. — a sentence which 
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iUnBtratos the want of reviaion tbat mars, as 
I have said, the merits o( thia work. There 
is a good sketch of the siege of Lynn, and 
a welcome Lietof Iforfolk Compounders, with 
particularj of their several compoaitionB. 
Among the Norfolk Eoyalists there is, appar- 
ently, no mention of that grand old warrior 
Sir Jacob (Lord) Artley, of Melton Constahle, 
but it is to be hoped that Mr. Mason wiU 
*parQ him a niche among hia " Norfolk 
Notahilitiea." Of aff^rs in the county 
during the ao-called Second Civil "War the 
account is somewhat meagre. We should 
have been glad to hear more ot the great 
Norwich Riot (April 1648), "which had to 
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iressed, not " by the forces of the 



county," but h^ Fleetwood's veteran troopers, 
who were humed over from Dereham, twenty 
miles away, and '^fell desperately" on the 
determined populace, whom they had to ride 
down by furious charges, as Hich's men, a 
fortnight before, had ridden down the popu- 
laeo of London. The Report drawn up for 
Fleetwood and tho letter in the Tanner MSS. 
might here have supplemented the brief entry 
in the Commons' Journals of a year and a-half 
later. After this, the scene of interest i- 
ahifted to Yarmouth, where tho Prince' 
attempts to land had a really national im 
portance. How the first and most alarming 
cf these was frustrated by that "faithful and 
htout eommandor," Major Jermy, of the horse 
inilitia ; how grievously he was thwarted by 
the local loyaUsts, headed by Capt. Johnson, 
who, like Foyer of Pembroke, was now as 
zealous against the Army ae he bad been at 
first against the King ; how the indefatigable 
Scroop, with his fiying aquadron, was 
despatched by Fairfax to Jenny's asaistanoe ; 
liow the town, torn by divisions, coquetted 
with both parties, but yet kept the Prince at 
OL'a ; and how Fairfax, not without anxiety, 
hastened thither on the fall of Colchester — 
all this Mr. Mason leaves untold, as also Fair- 
fax's visit to Loving Land, and his triumphal 
entry into Norwich. It may also bo noted 
that the trial of tho Norwich "rebels," after 
the eerious riots of 16aO, by a apeoially con- 
stituted couri; ot justice, probably explains 
Col. Jones's expression in hia letter to Fleet- 
wood on the Cardigan prisoners (June 19, 
1651):— 

" Indeed, sir, I conceive it exceeding aecossary 
to put these men upon a very speedy trial, and 
that m iht Nor/otk maimer ; for a jury will do 
no good in tiiit county, where little of the 
gospel h»tb yet been" (!), 

In part III. wc am only notice the really 
excellent account of tho Norfolk Volunteers 
in the Great War, and the interesting fac- 
rimilea of Norfolk autographs in the seven- 
teenth century. But Mr. Mason seems nol 
to have apprehended the meaning of "Mr 
Henry Howard #/JVor/oiE" (pp. 334, 343) 
and his error in speaking persistently of " th( 
Marquis of [*w] Townshend" (p. 336, &c.), 
and that, too, 120 years before the Marquisato 
waa conferred, is astounding. Praise is due 
to some admirable reproductions from ehe/a 
d'ceuvre of Norfolk illuminators. 

J. H. Round. 



SynMieal Metkoit of Slttdy. By Mary 

Boole. (Kogan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
The name ot Boole in connexion with 
symbolic methods commands the attention of 
all who defend the use of mathematical 
reasoning in the human sciences. The name 
of Boole will be for ever associated with one 
of tho most daring of such applications, the 
construction of an Algebra of Logic. Mrs. 
symbolic methoda are of a less 
severe and formal type. They are not 
limited to mathemati^ signs, but extend 
a wide range of metaphoricil reflection, 
of various authorship and value — from the 
analogies of genuine philosophy to the 
quaint conceits of mind a more attentive to 
the similarities than to the differences of 
things. 

One turns with most curiosity to tho pas- 
sages which have been inspired by Prof. 
Boole. His poems have tho peculiar interest 
which attaches to those of Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton and the few others who have com- 
bined the highest mathematical, with some 
poetical, imagination. The "influence of Prof. 
Boole is still felt in the chapter called " The 
Fairyland of Mathematics." "I have made 
out what puts the whole subject of singular 
solutions [of Difierential Equations] into^ a 
state of unity," he writes, apparently referring 
to the highly metaphorical interpretation of 
those solutions which is offered b^our author. 
Hero is a specimen of her allegorical vein ; — 
" When I hear people trying to account for 
the facts of our lives without any referenoe to 
the existence of Satan, I cannot help remem- 
bering that .... no statement of tho path ot 
a planet would he more false than one which 
attempted to describe the ellipse fn any mathe- 
nuilical language intelligible to beginn^i without 
reference to the second focus." 

It is an interesting queation, not admitting, 
perhaps, of an exact solution, how fur Prof. 
Boole is responsible for the speculations in 
this book. Much is expressly attributed to 
other guides. Many chapters have been in- 
spired by the father of the author, the Rev. 
Thomas Everest. Many a beautiful imago 
has been selected from the unpublished works 
of James Hiuton. For example : — 

A wrecked man held on by his hands to a 
ledge of rock. As he became exhausted the 
instinct of salf-preservation caused tho vitohty 
to retire gradually from the conscious brain 
into the fingers, till at last he was holding on 
by a mere automatic clutch, without being 
really aware of any reason for clinging. When 
his Mends came in a boat to rescue him, his 
fingers refused to relax their hold, and actual 
violence was needed to force him to let himself 



of good aense to caleolus." Kow, in ordur 
thtt this relation should be manifested, both 
the things related must he present. But 
to the second term, calculus, our author 
says of Dr. Betts, "His main difficulty in 
making his philoaophy clear seems to me 
to proceed from the fact that he does not 
know enough of mathematics." As to tho 
other term of the relation let the reader judge 
for himself. 

" Suppose yourself placed at an almost infinite 
distance on the pumatary axis of our solar 

ayetem What would be visible ? A 

polypetallous corolla (polypetallous, beeauM 
the intersection of elliptical orbits produces 
that arrangement) ; and to your concentrated 
vision a glowing ooroUa in living; activity would 
be as distinctly pourtrayed as the condensed 
actiona of solar laws are revealed in every 
pretty corolla of our flora. . . . These laws of 
the ooroUa-fonn we have educed aa laws of 
Thought, of self-consciousness as revealed iii 
the act of thinking, ot existing, of a conscious 
human being ; therefore, also, must these laws 
of the solar corolla be laws of a self-eonsdons 
thinking, not a Thought (which would mske it 
an objective thing), but a Thinking ; some one 
is Thinking there— Thinking in potential 
activity, as you and I are thinking this 
moment." 

Symbolic thinkers should attend to the 
excellent advice which our author has 
addressed to wayward originality. Even a 
genius, if he will disregard all convention- 
ality and discipline, 

. naina a mere ' medium ' or visionary, not a 
prophet ; a feeble improver, not an artist ; a 
speaker of unknown tongues, not a teacher. 
Ho gets fiashes ot myaterioua eolt-edification, 
but fails to gain the power ot communicating 
to others what ho knows ; and at last loses the 
faculty ot receiving from them such oorrectioD 
and aid as is netful to keep his own vision 

F. T. Ebobwomd. 



" There is no more impassable barrier than 
a curtain ot oobweba grown thick with the 
dust of ages, as long as the world can be per- 
suaded to believe the cobwebs sacred and 
formidable. But as soon as one single man 
decides to ignore them and go on as if they had 
no existenoe, their power to stop anyone comes 
to an end." 

This is a vein ot reflection shining and 
precious, hut has it that regularity of 
structure which the title leads us to expect ? 

Mr. Rett's contributions are more ambitious. 
They purport to be genuinely symbolical, 
if we nnderstand the term to imply a corre- 
spondence between mathematical and ordinary 
reasoning, what Laplace calls the " reduction 



7X« Anabms of AJtsander ; or, the History 
of the Wars and Conquesta ot Alexander 
the Great. Literally Translated, with a 
Commentary, from tho Greek of Arrian the 
HIcomedian, by E. J. Chinnock. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 
It is rather a singukr fact that our two best 
sources for the campaigns of Alexander should 
have been written almost contemporaneously 
nearly five hundred years after his death— 
one in Latin by (i. Curtins, of whom no other 
work has come down to ua ; tho other by ths 
Greek historian Arrian, whose interestiag 
account of India, written in imitation of the 
style of HiTodotus in Ionic Greek, and his 
Aruihatii cfAhxandtr, one of the best speci- 
mens of later Attic, have, with other less un- 
portant works, been preserved. 

A great pori;ion of the earlier part ot 
Curtius's History has been lost, and wean 
not, therefore, acquainted with tho authontiw 
on which ho founded hia account, vmoh 
differs in many important particulars from 
that of Arrian. Ai nan's History fortnnateir 
exists complete ; and ho informs us distmcUy 
that he hLs taken his facta from two cOT" 
temporary Histories of Alexander, written 61 
his generals, Ptolemy the son of I*P"v^ 
Aristobonlos, whoso etotements ho «owW 
when in agreement, while he added »«* 
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detailed by other authors vhea not incredible 
Id themselves. 

There is no doubt that Arrian allowed the 
true spirit of historical research, bo largely 
tnltirated by tho GroekB, and his History is 
not only the best, but is a tmstvorthy 
acconnt of Alexander's marrellotis campaigns, 
which brongbt the oiviliBation of Greece 
ioto contact with tho Eastern world. Grote 
took no interest in this phase of Greek 
history, and his acconnt of all that follows 
the destruction of liberty in the Greek 
Itepublicfl is most unsatisfactory. Bishop 
TMrlwall's account of the reigns of Philip 
and Alexander is far better ; bnt there is still 
room for a more thorough study of the times 
when, within two generations, these great 
kings of Macedonia raised their country out 
of barbarism, and led their hardy soldiers 
to the conquest of ihe world. 

Tit his -study on Arrian's Anabatit, 
Chinnock has thrown light on tho best 
known portion of this most interesting story, 
and has made Arrian's work acceptable to the 
English reader, while be has added greatly 
to the Taloe of bis production by tho carefol 
references which he introduces to all tho 
known authorities on the sabject of Alex- 
ander's campaigns, and especially to the 
goography, which is not the leact interesting 
portion of such dttaUs, and of which, he has 
made a special study. 

I cannot but regret that Ifr. Chinnock 
shonid have considered himself bound, as he 
states, to produce the ipti»*ima verba of bis 
author, and thus to hflve fettered himself by 

tu^ Jtiaa ia: — -i _ m. 1 i. i^i.: . mi . 



In describing the plan adopted by the bar- 
barians to hurl down their waggons on the 
phalanx ascending the slopes of the Balkans, 

Arrian has the following passage : — ori Sirif 

iova-iv al ifjLoiiu, wnich Mr. Chinnock trans- 
lates, "that the dm*»r the phalanx was with 
which the waggons rushing down came into 
into collision," Here the word wpavoTtpf has 
clearly nothing to do with the density or 
charging power of tho phalanx, but to its 
position on the steep hillside, making the 
rush of the waggons hurled down on it more 
formidable. 

In the account of the battle of the Granicus, 
Arrian describes as follows the way in which 
the Greek mercenaries were cut up after the 
firoian cavalry had ded : — koI toih Imriat 
Trdyrj] icpwrirtativ KcXevtras, kv fiiaxf &i iXiyov 
KaTOKoiTTfi. ahrovi, translated hy Mr. Chin- 
nock thus, " Ordering the cavalry from all 
sides to fall upon them in the midst, he soon 
cut them up." The words iv /xiirio have 
nothing to do with the cavalry, but refer to 
Alexander and the phalanx, " Having ordered 
the cavalry to fall on them from all sides, he 
soon got into the middle of them and cut 
them up." To get the full sense it is neces- 
sary to add some words in English, which 
appears to be against Ur. Chinnock's rigid 
principles. 

In the account of the siege of Tyre, in 
ehap. zxii., Arrian has the following sentence: 
icartfn)p^i.ii.ivwv tou TU)(o\ii ypXcwTjy 
Tr)v vTrip^aaui aurois n'o^^ovniit'. Mr. Chin- 
nock translates — "and the fragments of the 



the difficulties of a literal translation. The ^all made it difficult for them to scale it.' 
book reads fairly enough, and the style may The words have reference to a sally of the 



not perhaps repel a reader who is once 
thralled by the interest of the narrative ; but 
the snare of a literal rendering has often led 
Mr. Chinnock into uncouthnesaes of style 
wbicb are too likely to repel a general reader, 
and it would have been bettor if be had not 
attempted to translate his author, as he him- 
self Bays, without omission or mutilation, if 
the attempt could only be carried out by 
mutilation of his native tongue. ' 

The foUowiog instance is a fair example of 
the system towbicb I object. Mr.. Chinnock 
writ^ in book i., chap, iv., vei. 3-6 : 

"At first they fled for refuge to their dty, 
which was distant about a. parasang from the 
liter ; bnt when tbey saw tiiat Alexander w&s 
leading bis phalanx carefidly along the river, 
to prevent nis infantry bemg anywhere sur- 
roanded by the Oetae lying in ambush, whereas 
he was leading his caralry straight on, tbey 
again abandoned the dty, because it was badly 
fortifled." 

Thia involved sentence was caused, as a 
reference to the original shows, simply by the 
effort to be Terbally literal, and the result ia 
that it is not nearly so simple or eSeotiTe as 
the Greek. 

I have oompored Mr. Chinnock's version 
in several chapters with the original, and 
there is no doubt that it is on the whole a 
precise and accurate translation. But, con- 
sidering the claim made by the author to 
absolute accuracy, I cannot but point out 
lUps which but for such a claim would 
hardly have been worth notice, but which 
•track my erye in a casual glance through a 
tew charters in the first book. 



besieged ; and there is not a thought about 
scaling the wall in the original, which means 
simply, " since the fallen portions of the wall 
made their passage difficult." 

Theso are, of course, very slight matters, 
slips which are natural enough in the rapid 
translation of an easy author like Arrian, for 
it must be remembered that tho style of 
Arrian is as clear as that of Xenophon'g 
Anabatit ■ and there is nothing of the compli- 
cated constructions to be found in Thuoydides, 
where a short sentence may be tortured into 
several different meanings, and remains to the 
last a riddle for interpretation. 

The general care and attention bestowed 
on his work by Mr. Chinnock is sbowu in 
a curious way by a note which ho gives t< 
a passage describing, with reference to Alex, 
ander's bridge over the Indus, the Boman 
method of constructing such bridges. In this 
note he refers to the explanation of the word 
KXifMKK given in liddell and Scott's Lexicon 
as evidently incorrect. The natural inter- 
pretation of "gangways," as given by Mr, Chin- 
nock, is so self-evident that tho wonder is 
bow he unearthed the singular explanation of 
the passage found in the Lexicon as " frame- 
work of a chariot," which, it not erroneous, 

certainly unnecessary. 

The book is well got-up and carefully 
printed. In reri^ng several of the refer- 
ences in the notes I have found them correct, 
with one exception from Straho, which ap- 
peared to me to be erroneous. These references 
show a wide classical reading, and should be 
both useful and interesting to the careful 
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A NEW EDITION OE LA POKrAINE. 

(Eavrtt dt J. de la Fonlaitu. Nouvelle 
Edition, rerue sur les plus anciennes im- 
pressions et los autographej, et augmcnt4e 
de variantes, de notices, de notos, d'un 
lexiqne des mots et locutions remarnuables, 
de portraits, do fac-simile, etc. Par M, 
Henri Begnier. Tome premier. (Paris: 
Eachette.) 
The edition of the French Classics which 
bears for general title "Les grands ^crivoins 
do la France," is planned on a great scale ; 
and La Fontaine's works must of necessity 
occupy an almost pre..eminent place in any 
such collection. Nevertheless, a new edition 
of La Fontaine, however elaborate and im- 
portant, would not of itself call for more than 
passing comment. But a new life — that is 
different ; and M. Mesnard's " Notice bio- 
graphique," which fitly opens the volume 
before me, may well bid us pause, if but for 
a moment, over the career and genius of the 
poet whom Sainte-Beure called the "Homer 
of France." 

For it is now sixty-four years since 
Walckenaer's Miitoire de la Vie tl dei Ouvragt* 
de J. de la Fontaine was published — the first 
edition, bearing the date of 1820, is before 
me as I write — and though during that time 
iimumerablo writers, including princes of 
criticism, as Sainte-Beuve himself and Saint- 
Marc Girardin, Taine and Tinet, have dis- 
cussed La Fontaine more or less elaborately, 
yet Wolckenaer's book has so far remained 
the standani life. Sixty-four years is a 
very long time ; and, moreover, the particular 
sixty-four years in question have been a 
period of much careful ransacking in national 
and other archives. Uow far then, it is not 
uninteresting to ask, hare later enquiries, 
hare the patient iure.stigations of M. Mesnard, 
tended to correct Walokenaer and to modify 
his portrait of the great fabulist ? 

Not very materially, it must be owned. 
Walckenaer's work was well done. As M. 
llesnard says, with some grace, and more of 
generosity than biographers usually show 
towards their predecessors : — 

We, alone, might complain that Walokenaer, 
I bis pleasant and loamed work, has so 
entirely exhausted his subject, for he has made 
it impossible for us to do anything but glean 
in lus footsteps. Nevertheless, instead of 
compluninK, wo prefer to thank him for 
having so ^ectually mode broad our path. . . . 
No doubt in going again over his track wo 
shall come across a few things which escaped 
his inrestigatious ; and, on a few points, mora 
recent lesoarches, and our own enquiries, will 
render it possible to odd to his statements, or 
rectify them." 

Thin is graeoful and modest ; perhaps oven 
too modest. M, Mesnard is no mere gleaner. 
He has quite a little harvest of his own. His 
story of La Fontaine's life is well and clearly 
told ; his examination of facts and documents 
is acute and thorough ; his incidental literary 
criticisms ore judicious. In several places, 
as notably tho curious episode o( La Fon- 
taine's invitation to England during tho 
reign of James If., his acumen has enabled 
him to set matters in a clearer light. Never- 
theless it cannot be said that tho old portrait, 
know it, boa been materially changed 
by the added tonohes and repaintmgs.. The 
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lonkomme is macli the same honhomme that he 
vas before. 

A strange figure moat assaredly. Bom on 
July 8, 1621, dying on April 13, 1695, 
between thoEB dates there most unmistakably 
lived a man of highest geniua and shiftless 
temperament. Incident in his career there 
was scarcely any. He began to study with a 
Tiew to the priesthood, for which he speedily 
found that he had scant vocation. Then fol- 
lowed marriage, for which he had less voca- 
tion; then fatherhood, for which he had, 
assuming that to be possible, less vocation 
still, even if we do not give full credence 
to the story — probably a good deal embellished 
—of bis fuling to recognise his own aan, hat 
thinking the youth, on introduction, to be a 
very nice young fellow- Meanwhile he was 
Ailing, in an amateurish, casual sort of 
way, aome government post connected with 
woods, forests, and canals ; dreaming a good 
deal, sleeping a good deal, taking life in an 
easy, pleasant way; devouring, according to 
his own description, his capital at the some 
time as his income ; rhyming at odd moments. 
But literary productions come tardily. It 
was not tUl he was thirty-three that he 
pabliahed his first book, a translation of 
Terence's Ewtuch. This had no success. But 
discerning friends recognised what was in him, 
and introduced him to Fouquet, then in tho 
full glare of a splendid ephemeral prosperity. 
The Surintendant des Finances, whose tastes 
were discerning as well as magnificent, appre- 
ciated and pensioned the poet, and the poet 
in return sang of tho glories of his patrou't 
princely palace of Yauz, its delights anc 
entertainments. Nay, when the ministcr'i 
" high blown pride at last broke under him," 
the poet braved Louis XIY.'s wrath, and 
pleaded the cause of tho fallen in touching 
verse. All honour to tho act ; it required no 
small courage in that servile time. It shows 
a virile fibre in a character mainly 
pounded of easy self indulgence. 

When Fouquet was arrested in 16GI, La 
Fontaine, though fully forty years 
had not produced any of the work that 
will serve him as a lasting monument to 
all time, for the first edition of the CoiUe» «t 
NowtUit only appeared in 1665, and the 
Fahle* in 1668-79. Nevertheless, he was 
already recoguiied as one of the foremost 
among living writers ; and his fame, as was 
but right, waxed and grew great. Patrons 
gave him their help, which he accepted, it 
must be said, without servility ; kind friends, 
and notably the good Udme. de la Sabli^ro, 
whose name will ever be associated with his 
genius, saw to Ms material needs — ^he was 
quite incapable of seeing to them himself; 
and so life fiowed merrily enough, made gay 
with light passing loves and social pleasures, 
innocent and the reverse, until close to the 
very end, when, as the rapid "shot to its 
fall," there came tardy repentance, and an 
open confeasion of shama that has in it much 
of pathos and beauty. 

Not, on the whole, a very edifying career, 
perhaps, as regarded from a moral stand-point. 
Easy-going, careless, slipshod, given over to 
every facile pleasure, such was the man. The 
litei^ artist was altogether difierent — 
strenuously determined to be content with 
nothing shijrt of absolute perfection. And 
he has hi? reward. Critics of every 



shade have vied to pay him honour. U. 
Taine, with whom cause and effect are 
always everything, sees in him the fine 
flower of his race and time. Saint-'Marc 
Girardin, full of elegant good sense and 
brilliant rectitude, dwells learnedly tnd 
lovingly on his literary beauties. Vinet, the 
rigid Protestant, says oE him that he ia 
"perhaps of all French poets tho most 
inimitable, the most perfectly French, not- 
withstanding his antique vesture, the poet 
whose possession foreign literatures might most 
reasonably envy." Sainte-Beuve, as I have 
already said, calls him the "Homer of 
France." 

French of the French — the Homer of 
France — to what does he owe this high dis- 
tinction ? To the peculiar fineness and deli- 
cacy of his art. His subject he seldom 
invents. He takes it from any and every 
source. But tho subject once found, he 
treats it entirely in his own manner — per- 
fectly. If he be not tho miner who has dug 
out the ore, he is the artist who has worked 
it into forms of imperishable beauty, and 
each of his stories is so wrought. Iliere is 
a completeness in tho exposition, a certainty 
in the movement, an unexpectedness, a pic- 
turosqueness in the presentment, which are 
inimitable. And what a profusion of graphic 
detail ! In the fables espeoially we seem 
to see all tho personages. Each leaps 
into sight aud hearing as at the touch 
of a magician's wand. A strange motley, 
halt human, half bestial crew certainly — a 
kind of ComuB rout, a Circe's herd — a sort 
of Londseer's menagerie of animals that 
have tho feelings of men in their hearts, 
and the looks of men in their eyes. And 
throughout, in those qualities by which 
French literature excels all other modem 
literatures — lightness and brightness of 
touch, keenness and polish of wit, grace, 
measure, sparkle, daintiness, elegant sim- 
plicity, perfect disposition of parts, adapta- 
tion of means to the desired end — in those 
very qualities La Fontaine excels other 
French writers. "Wc English have nothing to 
place beside his work, nothing. The delicate 
temper of it is a miracle of craftsmanship. 
How clumsy a fable of Gay shows when 
brought into comparison with one of his ! 
how like a blow from a bludgeon is the 
moral ! Perhaps Chaueor, in a few of his 
satirical passages, best bears juxtaposition. 
But then there was much that was French 
in Chaucer's spirit, and La Fontaine, as I 
have said, was of all Frenchmen the most 
French. Fhank T. Maoiials. 



SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Odu and Ecioguee. By K. W. Dixon. (Privately 
printed by H. Daniel, Oxford.) It is the 
rarest occurrence for the reader of minor 
poetry to come upon a volume which is not the 
more or less feeble iiaitation of our popular 
writers, although the only justifieation of (pub- 
lished) minor poetry Is just its diatinotion, thi 
note of originality it may have as tho expres- 
sion of thought or feeling peculiar to the 
writer. No one can open Canon Dixon's 
poems without perceiving that they have this 
cacktt. They strike the reader at once with 
a certain tone of soholarlinoss which is ye 
enough from beingacadomici They have ai 
of sincerity, of being written without arr 
pauit, " with the eye on the object," as though 



they aimed at expressing something doBaitely, 
and as though to express an idea or on iinai^ 
adequately were in itself a sufficient achieve- 
ment. As a result of this thero ia au cconoDi; 
of words. The reader ia not overwhelmed, an 
BO oft^i, in a torrent of musioul languai;cund 
left to find his way out. The work of s^lcctioa 
is undertaken by the author. In the Ecloguei 
Mr. Dixon tells over again the stories of 
Cepholua and Polyphemua aud the sjaying at 
Python in a simple straightforward manner, 
for pure love of them, without any thought 
that they must be decently aUegorised before 
they can be presented to » scrions pubhu. 
This is bow the first opens : — 
" Dead ferns were on the hiU : a hunter then 
Stood in bright garments aud with shining hsir, 
Wistfully looking on the wood below : 
The wood which o'er the slopes went lollmj 

And stretdied at large along the mighty pUn. 
There was a river wandering to the main, 
Seekiufc his way hj man? a laggard twist 
And still companioned by the grey-winsed aiil. 
The pale sea lay beyond, and had gone bail 
O'er many a fathom ol his daily t»^, 
And still was ebbing ; when a touch of Simc 
Fron the sun-shronding cloud escaped and 

And nUsed that watcher* a face to the mild iij. 
But back npon the wood he turned bis eye ; 
And preseutly, as one forgetting hope. 
Turned nightwards down Eymoltua' ea£t<m 

It was unhappy Cephalua, who slew 
His jealous Piucris, when he seemed to woo 
Another mistieBs, as the poeta tell." 
The subjects of the Odes are " On Conflicting 
Claims," "The Pall of the Leaf," and "To a 
Bramble in Winter." Wo should welcomB 
theae, even if their merits ware fewer than the;^ 
are, simply because they are odes, and odes 
have gone out of fashion. But they have 
other claims on our notice. Here is, for exam- 
ple, the concluding stanza of the first oda We 
have all heard before that it is not profitable 
for a man to lose his soul even if he gain the 
whole world, but it is refreshing to have it put 
to us once more so directly and so well :— 
" thou, foregone in this. 
Long atruggling with a world that is amiss, 
Itea^ some old volume down. 
Some poet's boot, which in thy bygone jeara 
Thou host consumed with joys as teen as (eara. 
When o'er it thou woaJdst hang with wptiiroiiJ 

Admiilug with awcet envy all 

The exquisite of woids, tiie lance-like fall 

Of mighty veraee, each on each, 

The sweetness which did never cloy 
[BowronghtofthoQghtere touched with spcecb}, 

And ask again. Host thou no right to joj): 
Take the most predous tones that thnndeiitniu 
thtue ears 



Then give thyself to tean. 
It is to be regretted that verse of this quality 
can have but little vogue. People who value 
pootry for its own sake are not over many, and 
those who care to discriminate vintages are still 
fewer. But the few will not be without appre- 
ciation of the debt they owe both to Cwon 
Dixon and to Iklr. DanieL 

Potmt. ByA.E.Eopea. (MaomiUan.l Thj» 

f ratty little bode is fuU of songs sung (so tie 
refoce tells us) at Cambridge, which is not 
uauaily reputed a " nest of singing biids.' jB 
the main, they appear to bo contributions to 
the poetry of insomnia. "Sleep and soft 
dreams— that U the boon that only makes us 
fully blest," says Mr. Hopes in the poem ol 
" Dreamland," and in many another poem M 
says very musically what comea to very much 
the same thing. His fiower ia the poppy- . ''°' 
the rest, he is fond of the sea and of faw^- 
andinall these matters, as well as in his siU- 
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fol mnnAgemoit of metra and pasmon for b1- 
HtEiatioiis and a oertain lack of ideas, he is no 
in^t ^Bciple of lb. Swinburne. The longefit 
pieae ia a barcarolle, whioh rhythmicaUy is 
ihnortperfect. The poem with the most intel- 
HgiUe wnse, almost, indeed, amonntdng to a 
moral, is "The Plower of the Field," with 
which the book opens. For a specimen of tlie 
gmetsl qn^ty, here is a little poem called 
■' On the Bridge":— 

" All the storm has rolled av^, 
Onlj now a ckmd or two 
Drifts In ragged dlsamr 

Orer the deep darkened blue ; 
And the risen eolden moon 
Shakes the ahddow of the trees 
Bound the rirer's stmnesses 
And the biidsong of the Jime. 
TJnder me the current glides, 
~ ' deep and dhnlf 

re against the d 

_._! that narrows ie; 

And the <ml7 sound that grieves 
Is a noise that never sti^is, 
Footsteps of the f aUlng drops 
Down the ladders of the leaves." 
Ko one can be deat to the melody of snoh linee. 
ffhaa Mr. Bopes finds anything really worth 
hit while to sing about, it will be quite worth 
our while to listen, 

n« CtmaeitTice, and other Poem*. Ity C. W. 
Stnbbs. (Sonnensohein.) Ur. Stnbbs has done 
ndi useful work in prose that it is scaioely sur- 
pnsDg to find the work of his left hand not up 
to tlie mark. The sentiments expressed in this 
little book are, of course, whoUy creditable; 
but ths lense of rhythm displayed is mdlmen- 
tuj, and though mudh has been said of an 
o^osite tenour, we still maintaiTi that the 
pime necessity for a singer is to be able to 
mg. Wx. Stubbs' mo£>ls seem, to be Dr, 
Witts, iSx. Browning, and the Laureate in his 
liteat manner. Here is a passage : — 
kltr! 

mortuary, 
a u bemjr dxiukb luj Taout to me ; 
?oi Death to all Death's empeiy, 
Fbst-canse of all Eternity, 
I> Ule in TeiJBrt verity ! " 
Kut of the poems, bovreTer, are not in this 
tiigh vein. "Noon and Night" and "Child 
Miiiel " are simple and pretty. The " Song of 
theShnlamite " might have for a second title 
"lines written aft«r reading Saul;" the re- 
niniacences all through are inking, in the fol- 
Wng couplet they amount to transcription : — 
"Iriunrmy heazt leqic, my love, at the sound 
sf thy voice, 
isd 1o, with thai leap of my spirit, my sonl dies 
isjtaoe." 

Tkt lOtt o/tht Blot, and other Poema. By 
^. Wood. (MaomiUan.) This volome has 
«Ht put together by Hie jneW of some friends 
afUisUtelCr. Andrew IMdie Wood, who, it 
■Mild aeen, was an Oxford man of considera- 
w gifts. The mbjecta are for the most part 
"« wdl-wom nlanstml themes as Ciroe and 
Ciljpw and t^ Hesperides, with some of a 
. ws modern and sentimental obaraoter inter- 
"^sl The veraea are smooth and ooloitrlew, 
I ^°T?°f "> aoqnaintanoe with good models, 

Tn last volume of the new edition of Lord 
rks that Messrs. lUaomillan 



Mall" and "The Mistaken Husband," the 
former frtNui a c<»iy in the possmrion of Mr. 
Gosee, the latter from a transcript of tliat in 
the British Museum. It is to be noted Vtmt 
the editor has "little or no donbt" as to the 
sporiousneas of both, despite the favoorable 
opinion as to "The Mistaken Hnshsnd" ex- 
pressed by Mr. Swinbnmo some little while 
ago in th« Oenilemari't Magaxint. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
EiroLiSH schoolmastera ought to be thankful 
that they do not live under the paternal govern- 
ment of Prince Bismarck's curassiers. Dr. 
Deecke, equally distinguished as a scholar and 
as the director of the Lyceum at Strashurg, 
recently published a little book called Plauder- 
tien iiher Schide und ffant. In this he pointed 
ont one or two particulars in which he tliought 
the present school system of Germany might be 
improved. Qen. Manteuifel, Oovemor of Alsace, 
at once took the alarm, accused him of under- 
mining the authority of the Qoremmoit, and 
Dr. Deecke has now been removed to a small 
town in the Tosges. It is understood that 
Ultramontane influence has dictated this high- 



■nvpabhshing (voL iii) contains the Jdylla of 
\^^'. ^k&b it is pleasant to have again 
™«™d m a sin^ Tolame of such agreeable 
P^snd print 

Ti have also to aoknowledge two more 
™OMi (viL and Tiii.) of the new issne of 
*«• a^it^ edited by Q. Baintsbury (Bdin- 
™^- Paierson), completing the dramatio 
"jw-,. Printed in smaUer type at the end of 
•w- TO. ate the two doubtful plays, "The 



The sixth and condnding volume of Stan- 
ford's " Coinpendinm o( Geography and Travel, " 
dealing witb Europe, ia now in the prees. The 
substance of it, based upon Hellwald'a IHt Erde 
und ihre VGlker, is written by Mr. Chisholm ; 
and an ethnological Appendix is again con- 
tributed by Prof. A. H. Eeane, who takes the 
opportnniW of discussing the relations of the 
primitive European races to tlie present in- 
habitants of the continent. 

Thz long promised biography by Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne of his father and mother 
is announced for publication thia autumn by 
Messrs. Osgood, of Boston. 

Mb. £. M. Jbbsop, who brought out last 
winter a quaintly iUustratod edition of " The 
Jackdaw of Bheims," has again taken one of 
the Ingoidiby Legendt — "The Lay of St. Aloys " 
~~as a subject for his pendL It will be pub- 
lished by Messis. Eyre & Spottiswoode about 
the middle of September. 

MEasRS. Bickers' announcements include a 
reprint of Sir Walter Scott's edition of Count 
Orammont's Memoirs, illnstiated with sixty- 
four portraitsi an illustrated edition of Sterne, 
in two volumes ; and a library edition of 
Sheridan's Plays, also in two Tolnmes, with a 
life by Dr. J. P. Browne. 

The same publishers will also shortly issue 
in this country a collection of Prote MaiUrpitca 
/mm Modern Btaayiift, which has achieved 
eondiderabls success in America. It contains 
specimens of Lamb, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, 
^rdney Smith, and abo of several living 
writers, whose eonsant to the republication has 
been duly obtained. 

Messbs. Hdbst & BiACKEXT have in the 
press two three-volume novels : Jog, by Miss 
S^y- - , ...- ^ .. ^ . . 



We have to announce an alteration in the 
st^e of one of the eldest houses in the publish- 
ing and bookselling huaineBS. Mesarg. OrifBth 
Sc Earran, of St. Paul's Churchyard, the ano- 
oeesOTB of John Newben', whose earliest imprint 
bears the date of 1733, have taken into 



styled Grifath, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh. 

The Wyclif Quincentonary Commemoration 
Committee have now in the press two pam- 
phlets — one containing the Commemoration Ser- 
mon preached by the Bishop of Liverpool o 
May 21; the other, a report of the speech< 



delivered on the same date at the meetings 
held under the presidency of the Lord Mayor 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury at the Mansion 
House and Ezet«r Hall, 

Mb. Maltub QmenxLL Holtoake has in 
the press a proposal for the establishment of an 
IntOTnational Language. 

The Conttmporary P^P^ for September will 
contain an article on "The Beligious History 
of George Eliot," prepared from unpubli^ed 
aouroea. 

Iir the forthcoming number of the Antiquarian 
Magazine Mr. .T. H. Bound will oonunoe his 
remarks on " The Ancient Name and Office of 
Port-reeve," and Mr. S. W. Beck will give 

ime account of the Gloves of Shakspere. 

The Rev. J. Cteuent P. Aldous, chief in- 
structor and chaplain U> naval cadetfl, will 
contribute tc Little Polkt' Magazine for Septem- 
!)«■ a paper called " A Day on Board HU.S. 
Britannia," illustrated with some original 
engravings. 

The Incorporated Society of Authors, of 
which Lord Tcon^son is president and Mr. 
Walter Beaant chairman of the committee of 
management, is now in fall working order. 
Special sub-committees have been appomted on 
dramatic copyright, on intemational copyright, 
and on the registration of titles. The total 
number of members is now 186, including 
sixty-nine vice-presidents. The committee 
wish it to be understood that they desire to 
admit to membership "writers on eveiy subject 
on which books, papers, and articles are 
written," 

It appears that the "old gambrel-roofed 
house, where Gen. Artemos Wurd planned the 
occupation of Banker's Hill, where Washington 
died, and where Dr. Oliver Wendell HiAiues 
was bom, is in danger of destnictiou. It 
belongs to Harvard College, which requires the 
groond for the purposes of its new Law 
School. 

For the recent examination for the degree 
of baectdaurtai w Jeltru at Paris, three women 
presented themselves, and all three were 
suocesaftd. One was MdUe. Lemoine, the 
two others were the daughters of M. de 
Vacaresco (Boumanion minister in Belgium), of 
whom the elder is not yet nineteen. Out of 
eighty-eight candidates of the other sex, as 
many as forty failed. 

The Wari^wity Drewnik, the ofSdal journal 
of the KuBsian &ivemment at Warsaw, pub- 
lishes a list of books which may not be taken 
in at the public libraries. In this novel Index, 
by the side of Zola, Ijassalle, Karl Marx, Louis 
Blanc, and BOchner, are to be found also the 
names of Herbert Spencer and Huxley. 

The Hev. Hilderic Friend, author of Flowert 
and FlovKf-Lore, wishes us to notify hia change 
of address on September 1 from Brackl^, 
Northants, to Worksop, Nottinghamshire. 



A GKNO WL EDQMENTS. 
WB have on our table : — An Introduction to 
MenUd Philowphy on the Inductive Method, with 
Numerous Examination Papers, by J. D. 
Morell (W, Stewart); Democracy in the Old 
World and the New, by the Author of "The 
Suez Canal, the Eastern Question, and Alm- 
sinia" (Kegan Paul, Trench, 4 Co.); The Work 
and Worktn of the British Auociation, 1331 to 
1884, ^7 Cornelias Nicholson (Sampson Low) ; 
"Highways of History," England and Irriand, 
by Emily Thursfield (Eivingtona) ; Uhriitian 
Legends, by William Maccall (Sonnenschein) ; 
Sporting Fire-Arma for Bush and Jungle, with 
lUustrationsby the Author, by Cspt P. F. E. 
Burgess (W. H. Allen) ; Tkoughlt and Ckar- 
aciera. Selections from the Writings of the 
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Author of " Hie Schonber^Cotta Fuuilf," by 
a. Friand (B. F, G. E.) ; Menut made Eaiy ; or, 
How to Onier Dinner ttnd giTS the Dishes their 
French Names, by Nodot I^ke (Frederiok 
Wame) ; Egypt : and the Wonders of the I^nd 
of the FhawHiJM, by WiUiMn Oxler (Triibner) ; 
Tnxde Umont : their Oiion Mid Objects, Infln- 
eaoe Bnd Effictfcr, by wiUiam Trant (Eegon 
Psnl, Tronoh, &Co.); "ThoPeople'sLibrwry," 
Thrift and Independenoe : a Work for Working 
Men, by the Eev. Vf. L. Blaokley (8. P. C. K.); 
Our Voyage .- a Book for the Cape or any other 
Toyager, by Bobert Bichards (John. Walker) ; 
BtaAleaUm* of John Poundf, by Henry Hawkes 
(Williams A Norgate] ; Modem Window Qarden- 
*ng. Treated under Aspects North, South, East, 
and West, by Samael Wood (Houlston) ; City 
Echoa; or. Bitter Cries from GlaMpw, by the 
Anthor of "Spero and Celestus" (Paidey: A. 
Gardner) ; PropoHionaX Smretentalum, and Sow 
to Apply It, by a Scotch Liberal (Edinburgh: 
A. ft C. Black) ; Ethia of Some Modem. NoveU, 
by Trevor Creighton (Field & Tnar) ; Proctei- 
ingg of the Boyal Colonial Institute, Yol. XT., 
1S83-84 (Sampson Low) ; StudUt in Life and 
The Human Body and il» Functions, by Dr. H. 
Sinclair Fateraon (Hodder ft Stoughton) ; The 
Early Saye of the Buman Sou, by T. F. I. 
Blaker (Brighton: Tieacher); Introduetion to 
the Study of Modem Foreet Economy oaAfortttry 
in Norway, oompilod by Dr. John Croumbie 
Brown (Edinburgh: Oliver ft Boyd); History of 
Pnuaia to the Accemion of Frederic the Oreai, 
11S4-1740, by Frof. Herbert Tuttie, of Cornell 
(Boston, n.S. : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); The 
Hollanders in Nova ZemUa, 1596-97: an Arctia 
Poem, translated from the Dntch of Hendrik 
Tollens, by Daniel van Pelt, with Preface and 
Eistorical Introduction by 8. B. van Campen 
{New York : Patnam's] ; A PoMkal Creed : an 
AnswertoH. GfoorHe's"Progre8sandP(»Terty," 
1. Manigault (New " ' "' • 
mbeck) ; &o., fto. 



MAGAZINES AND BEVIEWS. 
Ths first three nnmberg of The Baa 
Quarterly and Eaet Biding Palfolio, edited by 
iSr, W. O. B. Page, form a good speoimen of 
provincial work. The artiolee on the Corpora- 
tion Plate of Hull and Hedon are exoellenL 
Precentor Tenables' aooonnt of the diioovery 
of a Boman altar to the Paroae at Lincoln, was 
well worth putting on record, and there are 
ral other papers which ought to prove 
able to all natives of the great county. 
The gathering of Holderoess fou-lore mignt 
be advantageously increased in bulk. Mr. 
J. Nicholson has taken a subject too vast for 
)>'ni in the influence of the Northmen upon 
our language. But this venture ought certaudy 
to be encouraged. There is room for it, and 



OaiQINAL VERSE. 

WO SEVOITBHIBE BONHETS. 



The Otter Marshee. 
Tm poet's pen should aid the painter's brush f 
N^, doth not poesy orcel ? Tou hear, 
SmeU, see, when waree the rod we poets beat. 
Look ! Bunset'E sbafte the Otter marshes flush 
WhUo drowsy scents distil from tree, mead, bush, 
Brigbt'niug th' autanmal tints their wild flowers 



I, gray church-tow' IS, <»ohard strips, t 

That winds 'uMth old-world gaidens. Here have 

Two sedgy streams whose murmured masio charms 
Admire you not my plctareF And 'tis set. 
See there !— in blue illimitable sea 1 



Beer Head. 
n since I saw 
o thou frontest 
Staaiirast In sizength. We scratch with ploughs 
the lea 
For harvest, and a year destroys each Ixace ; 
Ages ago Time Acorod those rents that brace 
Thy forehead's purpose, and with cruel glee 
Wrote wrinkles o'er it for eternity. 
And scathing thunders scarred thine dd with 

grace, 
eons ol one common earth, I hail that smfle, — 

Thy kinship sleeps no longer unconcealed t 
Snnamtt it leaps to fullest Ule, the while 
I watch those changefnl hues float o'er thy pile 
Then sweep adown the clifts to Portland Isle,— 
So wait we botJ) till gl<ny be revealed. 

M. 0. Watedts. 



doing its best to 
weak point consists of original poetry. Im- 
agination and antiquorionism do not coalesce. 
Ths Beoitla Coidemporanea for Ju^ has 
articles on two recent poets, Emilio Ferrari 
and Bniz de Apodaca. The former belongs to 
the school of NuSez de Aroe ; but the eztiacta 
liven hardly bear out the enlogiee of the critic. 
Jhe verses of the latter, an Artillery officer, 
show fire and patriotism, and a hi^ n^ral 
tone, bub donot evince great wealth of imagina- 
tion. Alvarez 8ereix gives a dear summary of 
the labours of Ebermayer upon the influenoe of 
forests on olimate. Bumon L. de Ticufia sums 
up his " Sujeto de la Historia " into a belief of 
the Divine government of the world. Jordana 
y Morera continues his livdy sketches of the 
IJnited States ; and Charro Hidalgo discourses 
sensibly on the occupation of women, con- 
cluding that its benefit or the revene to the 
commonity depends upon particular circum- 
stances. 

The Boletia of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for Julv is chiefly occupied with 
reviews. F. Coaera treata of Arabic MS8, 
relating to the history of Spain lately dis- 
covered in Tunis by WiissteoFeldt, by Hondae, 
and by Ben& Basset. Seiior Marie FabidI 
favourably reviews Lot Coneejot dd Bey durante 
la Edad Media, by the Come de TorrSanai. 
F. Coello also eulogises the latter sections of 



dissenting from his earlier speculations. The 
most original article is on Keltibuian coins, 
by C. Pujol. Two new ones from Lutia ace 
published which seem to support the authen- 
ticity and reading of the Luzaga insoription so 
far as it has been interpreted. 



Db. HxiutAVY has just published a rqiort to 
the Academy of Sciences of BL Petersburg on 
the curious fragments of the Old Testament, 
a short notice of which appeared in the Time* 
last spring. The fragments consist of parch- 
ment rolls in the possession of certain Bussian 
Jews, whose names, though well known to 
members of the Academy, are for the present 
si^preased. They bad been obtained in tl 
first inatonoe from a Jewish sailor, who spol 
Hebrew, and averred that they had come fro 
Bhodea, where they had been discovered after 
a great conflagration some thirty years a 
He part«d with fhem after considerable 
Inetanoe in exchange for some oil paintings. 

The story seems very suspicious. Jews 
aro not usually sailors, and sailors do 
not usually speak Hebrew. The conflagration 
in Bhodes misht well be the famous explo- 
sion of 1856; but we have no knowledge of 
any Bhodian Jews who employed a peculiar 
kind of writing such as these M88. present, 
while we actually possess a Hebrew MS. 
written in the isl^d in the usual way about 
the year 1420. Witii thig Sbapira forgerie ' 



mind, we ndgUt well be excused if «e 
refused to examine the newly-found H88. *dt 
furtlier. 

Sudh sc^ticism, nevertheless, would be ill- 
founded. Thongh Dr. Harkavy, with a wiu 
excess of caution, refuses to proaonooe ■ 
decisive opinion upon the subject, it is difficult 
not to admit the genuineness of the hagmaiti 
when once they are examined. Forgenes are 
made in these days for the double object of 

Cfit and fame ; the owners of the fmgmeiiti 
e sought for neith^. The fraffmsuis, more- 
over, contain so startling novelbee in tiie «tf 
of variant readings, and lay no claim 1« 
ontiqui^ of date. But above aU, the charscten 
'~ which tJney are written are such as onl;r a 

wpalaeographical scholars couldhave iuTeDted. 

id these scholars are not likely to have imdec- 
token the enormous trouble which the ptepua- 
tion of the M8S. for the mere sake of mystification 
would have occasioned. The parchments are 

. various stages of preservation and Ic^liility; 

ime show signs of ag^ and hard usage, ttUi'h 

■e more or lees wanting in others. 

Dr. Harkavy asks for the opinion of palsM- 
graphers on the oharaoter of the letters 
employed in the MSS. He compares them will 
letters belonging to old forms of the Bemitic 
alphabet, and seems to it^ford them u 
oonstitntjng a new and peonliar branch of it. 
They are, however, merely earsive formt of Ih 
ordinary ttfuare Hdrew eharaettri. They si 



before, but their true natnre and relative age 
are nnmistakeable. Dr. Neubauer points out 
that the forms of the square characten on 
which they are based are those used b; tbF 
Jews in the Greek- speaking countries of the 
East, and he suggests that they msyhiit 
constituted the cnrsiTe band of the Kluu' 
Jews. In this case the H8S. cannot ml! be 
later than the eleventh century, a.d. 

That they were not written in Hhodei mij 
be regarded as a certainty, thongh there is no 
reason why they should not have been hnmgbt 
thereby some emigrant Jew. Dr. Harkavy sog- 
gests that they may have belonged to a oonpe- 
gationof heretic Jews which existed is Oypmsix 
the middle ages. But this congregatioa wu 
heretical only in the matter of obserriag tlie 
Sabbath, and we have no grounds for stqjptwng 
that its heresies extended to the alphabet it 
used. We know next to nothing of the Jewish 
oommnnities of the south of Asia Minor, audit 
is possible that the MSS. may have come from 

Besides the peonliar forms of the lettcn 
employed, the words are not separated frOT 
one another, and the five "final letters" src 
not found. But it is only in rolls intended to 
the synagogue that the words have to " 
divided, ana the five "finals" used; ttiw 
oonditions are not required in the case oirWJ 
intended for the sdhools ; and that the new- 
found MSS. were intended for sohod use wen" 
pretty clear. 

As regards the age of the MSS. it is diSw^ 
to believe that they are older than the twdna 
century. Tley contain the text of partoftw 
Minor Prophets, as well as of LomentalioM, 
Daniel, and Esther. An alsgy is append*^ 
containing the name of "Jacob the >on ^ 
Isaac " written aoiwstically. Who " J»«h W 
son of Isaac" was we do not know; ■'"^ 
names are very possibly taken from the boo* 
of Genesis. The only variant reading of Mf 
importance is found in Esther ii. 21, whew «* 
H^kavy text has : — 

"And it came to pass that when Bigthui^ 
Teresh, two of the king's cbamberlains, «"?!| 
which kept the door, saw that she [i.e. Vsinnj 
stayed to return from the sec<md house or iw 
women, they sooght to lay hand on the w* 
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Bnt, H Dr. HnrkaTy mnsikf, tibli TuUtion 
night easilT hftTe oonured to » Ktibe who hod 
the Talmuoio explanAtiou ot th« Terse in his 

To mm np. We maf aooept the HSS. oa 
gmiune, in spite of the stnp^ story of the 
■3oT frcim Krhoni they were originally obtained. 
But they are merely a palaoogtaphical curiosity. 
Ther exhibit a omsiTe Hebrew script of which 
we nad no knowledge before. For questioiu 
kSteting the reading of the text taey ore 
worthleas, eren sappoifng tiiat they are older 
dum the twelfth oentmy, to whioi we pro- 
risjonally assign them. In any case, howevar, 
they cannot be earlier than the ninth century 
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IBBLdUfB 

Uwmarwril, N. Watea : Aag. », ISt. 
Absenoe from home has prevented me from 
replying earlier to Mr. Keegan. I am not 
sure that with regard to the word " massaore " 
there is more than a verbal difforenoe between 
If Mr, Keogon will refer to the tenth 
volume of my Hutory of England, recently 
published, he will find that I repudiate, as 
itroDgly as he ean do, the idea of a general 
[oaasaore, while I accept the idea of a very 
oonridarable amonnt of alaoghter, euffioient, in 
pinion, to be qualified ae a massacre, but 
\i. he would perhape speak of as a collec- 
tion of aggraTat«d murders. 

No doubt, in one sense, Miss Hickson's 
evidence it not of a new kind, but it is fuller 
than what we had before, and, unless she can be 
proved to have exercised partiality in her 
■elections, it does bring before ua the state of 
Y^int^ of the sufferers. In estimating evidence 
it is neoegsarv to balance probabilities, and the 
probability that the deponents were urged to 
over-oatiiOBte their case must not allow us to 
forget the extreme improbability of such 
numbers of persona concurring in uttering 
unmitigatod falsehood, though there was doubt- 
less a good deal of exaggeration. Most of the 
depositions, too, have a truthful look, which 
is worth more when tOie evidence comes from a 
large number of deponents than when it comes 
from one who may possibly be a skilful im- 
postor. 

However this may be, Hr. Eeegan is mia- 
taken in supposing that I have arrived at my 
conclusion on the faith of Miss Hickaon'a 
documents. If he will do me the honour of 
consulting my larger work he will find that 
my opinion was formed some two or three 
years before Miss Eickson's book was published. 
It ia, moreover, in accordance with that come 
to independently by Mr, Lecky, and I may 
submit that ndUierMr. Lecky nor myself con 
be classed among those writers who are hoatdle 
to the Irish Taoe. 

With respect to the second objection, it is 
too large a subject to be discussed in a noto. 
All that I can say ia that from my reading it 
ajipears to me that the civilisation of the Ulster 
Irish was decidedly lower than that of the 
English ; and I should have thought that, 
nnleSB Mr. Keegan rejecta t^e opinions of 
English obaervere as not merely prejudioed, 
but absolutely false, the burden of proof lay 
with 1''"' People of a higher civilisation ore, 
however, BOTuetamea mor» deliberately brutal 
than those of a lower, and the brutality of 
Hountjoy's deliberate starvation of ITlster wss 
morally worse than tJae apaamodic masaacres or 
murders of 1641. Sahuki. B, Oabi)D(eb. 
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PHZLOLOGT. 
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— ' Mtrtrn ni e. phoneUaohen Vokat 
-_~._KariaTiha: Bruu. SoPf. 
_B,F. DleUIAls^eDBlmeDteladtnsodost^ 



EastU,1881. 

Ae I am at present away from hooka, and aa 
I waa only able before leaving London to ^^anoe 
auperfidflily over the new work of Miss Hick- 
son, I am very unwilling to be drawn into any 
controversy on the subject; but aa Miss Hickson 
haa stated in the AcADXUY that it is "a real Irish 

Cvonce " ihAt I should have written some- 
g about the Irish rebellion of 1 61 1 without 
having exanuned the depoaitiona in Trinity 
College, I must ask you to allow me to say a 
few words on the subject. 

In the first place it ia very important that the 
preciae point of controvernr relating to the 
alleged Iriah massacre should be dearly defined, 
for it is perpetually misrepresented or mis- 
understood. It has been stated by Clarendon, 
Milton, and a host of other writers that the 
rebellion of 1641 began with a general, or- 
ganised, and indiscriminato massacre of the 
Proteatanta in TTlator, reaembling the massacre 
of St, Bartholomew or theSicilian Tespen, and 



that tens of tbouaanda of peaceful and unsus- 
pecting colonists were auddemly attacked and 
murdoed. The statement ia a perfectly definit« 
one. It has been elaborated with meat lit«rary 
skill by Hume. It has been spread by Ttjtaii« 
all over the Continent. It has been repeated 
in, I suppose, hnndreda of popular works, uid 
even in our own oentury it has receiyed much 
countenance from such eminent writers as 
H a l lam , Banke, and Ooldwin Bmith, The 

C'tion which I and others who agree with mc 
) taken is that this statement, so often and 
BO confidently repeated, ia absolutely untrue. 
It is admitted that the rebellion in Ulster be- 
gan by the expulsion of lite English (though 
not the Scotcn) from their homM, and tho 
plunder of all they poeaessed. It ia admitted 
that in the first days of the rebellion there were 
a few— though onfv a very few — isolated mur- 
dera ; but it can, I believe, be established by tho 
dearest evidence that no genial massacre was 
intended, or perpetrated, and that thousands of 
English fugitivea made their way unharmed to 
Dublin and to the fortified towna of Ulster 
through a country which waa wholly in ttie 
possession of the rebels. I am hap^ to ob- 
serve Hiat tho notion of an Irish 8t. Bartholo- 
mew ia gradually passing out of booka, and 
that Mr. Gardiner especially, in tlie admirable 
ohapt«r which he haa lately devoted to the 
rebellion, fnlly ooucun with my view. 

I have never pretended to write a history of 
the rebellion of 1641 ; but in the few pages 
which I have devoted to the aubiect in my 
Bittoty of the Eightetnth Century it has been 
my main object to bring before English 
readers in a dear and oondse form what ap- 
pears to me the overwhdmiug evidence ag^iut 
the St. Bartholomew story. But for this pnr- 

Sse an examination of the ^nrinity CoUegc 
positions ia quite superfluous. About four 
months after the rebellion broke out, a Govern- 
ment CommiMJon under Dean Jonea investi- 
gated the whole aabjeot and published its re- 
port. That report contains l£e most authentic 
evidence of the crimes ia Ulster in the first 
months of the rebellion, and nothing in the 
later depoaitions has materially added to it. 
Miss H. thinks that Lord Chichester was mis- 
taken in asserting that "only one man" was 
killed in Ulster on the first day of the rebellion, 
and she believes that she haa found evidenoe 
of (if I remember rightj about twenty murder*. 
It is evident that even if oU these were estab- 
lished, the character of tho outbreak would still 
be wholly unlike that which was attributed to 
it by Clsrandon and Hume. 

But, although the rebellion did not open witli 
a general maasacre, it ia quito certain that in 
the long and savage war which extended over 
tl^ next ten years, while the English gave very 
little quarter, the Iriah couunitted numerous 
and horrible murders. There may be much 
controversy about their number or about the 
balanoe of atrocitiea between the oont^iding 
parties, but the fact cannot be reasonably 
doubled, and I have myself abundantly illus- 
trated it. The Trinity Collage depodtiona are 
accounts of these murden spread over the 
whole period of the war. What proportion of 
them are deserving of real confidence, and 
what proportion are mere hearsay narratives — 
nairativea drawn up many years after the 
events to which they refer, or fabricationa 
merely intended to extort mon^ from the 
Oovemment — I must leave it toothers to dis- 
cuss. Miss Hickson appears to me to have 
performed a useful service in throwing what 
seems to her the most valuable portion of these 
depositions open to general criticism, but aho 

The general 
character of the war has long been deuly and 
thoroughly known, ^e depoaitiona have 
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been seen and OBed by gerend writer*, and the 
worst stories in them have been made very 
familiar ty Temi^e, Borlase, and Carte, and by 
the "Remonatrftnce" of Dean Jones. 

W. E. H. LeokT. 



AN OLD EPITAPH, 

Oxtoid : Aqb. It, 188*. 

All wlio are engaged in comparatiTe atndiea 
know bow diffictJt it is to draw a sharp line 
between what are called historical coinddenoes 
(due to a common hisfcorioal source), natural 
coincidenoes (due to our common human nature), 
and really accidantal coincidences. Not long 
ago I received a letter from a gentleman who 
waa much pnziled why, in English, wicked 
should be derived from loick, and likewise in 
French, michant from meche, Xiilie most of our 
puzdea, this puzzle t«o is easUy solved by a 
study of history. I must confess, however, 
that, while lately comparing epitaphs of different 
countries, I was myself frequently puzzled, and 
unable to say whether their stran^ similarities 
shoidd be classed as historical, natural, or 
accidentaL One of my favourite e^taphs, 
which I have quoted on several occasions, is 
that of Magiater Martinua of Biberaoh, 
HeUbronn, 1498 (see Otto Sutermeister's 
SchvreizeriKha SauMpruehe, Ziirioh, 1860). 
"lehleb, walM nit wie lang, 
loh stirb und waUs nit waim, 
Ich fahr, waUi nit wotiin, 
Web wundeit, dass ich froehlich bin." 
" I live, know not how long, 
I die, and know not when, 
I go, tnow not whither, 
T wonder Uiat I am so gaj," 
Mr. Thomas Wright found in tbe Britiah 
Museum, in a US. of the thirteenth centary, 
the fcdlowing lines : — 

" Wanne 1 Uteiike binges Sre 
ne mat i nevre blii$e ben ; 
1!et on is dat i sal awei, 
Vet oVer is 1 ne wot wUk dei, 
'Se JSridde is ml moste kare, 
i uB wot wider 1 sal faren." 
These lines were pnblished in the Altdeuische 
BUmtr, ii., 142, n. 6, and Knhn. in his Zeit- 
echri/l, xiv. 437, has compared them with the 
epitaph of Master Martin of Biberaoh, with- 
out, nowever, deciding the question whether 
their ooinoidences are historical, natural, or 
accidental. I myself incline to the first opinion, 
and I should be glad it one of your readers 
could point out the probably Latin sonroe from 
which the Euglish poet of tbe thirteenth 
century and the Swiss poet of the fifteenth 
have both derived their inspiration. 

F. Mak Mi^LLEB. 



Cecilia peperit Semiginin. i^ Arepo tenet 
opeia lutaa. ^L Chiutos Tiiunt. i{4 Chiistna 
regoat. ^ Cnrisbu dixit Lazore veni fores. 
A ChziBtiu imperat. ({i. Christns te vocat. 
iSi. Hnndus te gaudet. t^. Lex te desiderat. 
Si Deos ultionum Dominuii. liji. Deaa pre- 
liomm Somijiaa libera famnUm tnam N. i^ 
Dextra Domini fecit virtutem a • g ■ 1 ■ a. i{i 
Alpha ^ et n. ifi. Anna peperit Mariam, 
ijf Elizabet precursorem, ^ Maria Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Chnstum, due dolore et 
tristioia. Tofnna give vivoB sive mortnua 

ChriertuB te vocat ad luoem. tjf. 
•ih Agyt*- 'J' ChristuB 

Christns imperat. A Christus 

..Q .^, SonctuB iXt Sanctus i^ Sanctus 

ijf DominuB Dens, i^ Christus qui es, qui 
eras, ^ et qui Teutnrus ea. A AJnen. 
bhumon ^ blictaono iSi CbiistoB ^azarenus 
iSt Bex Jndeonun fili Dei •{( ntieerere md ijf 

J. TTnaTTWH- Ahti*tt*t.t. 



passage has manifestly escaped Mr. Hse. 
aonelTs notice. BeasonaUe peo^ wiU ptob- 
abljr oonsider it a sufficient reoogmtdon of my 



ClItLDBIBTH CHARMS. 
Oombe Viaaiage, Woodstook i Aog. ■, iSSl. 
Mr. Doble gives a charm " written, in a 
contemporary hand, between the end-^pera 
of a copy of Oaigny's Schuiia, &o. (Paris, 
1539)." Some of its contents are in the 
following, which Brand [Pvptdar Antiquititi, 
ed. Elhs, 1841, vol. ii., p. 42) gives "from an 
ancient MB. quarto (formerly in the oolleotion 
of ttkC late Mr. Herbert, and now [says Brand] 
in my library), dated 1475 " :— 
"For "Woman that travelyth of Chylde, 

bjTid tbys Wryt te her Thyo. 
" In Nomine Patria ri^ et Filii •}< et SpirituB 
SancU t{i Amen. >fi Per Virtutem Domini 
Bint Uedicina mei pia Crux et Passio Christi. 
1^. Ynlnem quinque Domini eint Uedicina 
mei. ifl Sancta Maria peperit Christum. 
■{). Sancta Anna peperit Uariam. ^. Sancta 
£U;Eabet peperit Jobanncm. ■{!. Sancta 



ST. JOSS a EVE AND ST. AUTHONY. 

BaeUDg, Bnlotrae : Ang. IS, iae<. 
Cert^nly, if nnortbodosly, the people of the 
Franciocorta, and of the plains along the Oglio, 
celebrate the Sont' Anfa^o on June 24. My 
remark that the day belonged to 8t. John was 
met by the rejoinder ; " Here we keep the 
Sant' Antonio." The fact of the elder Anthony 
having a connexion with fire not possessed by 
fto ^andscan Saint seemed in favour of the 
former, but Mr. Muir's suggestion is worthy of 
aU consideration, Padua, however, is, of 
course, not in Lombardy ; and the Lombards 
are, as a rule, rather exduuve in their religious 
prelerenceo. E. Mabtdteeioo-Cesabesco. 



" OOHTBUPOttAEY SOOIAUaU." 

London : Ang. 19, II 

Some remarks in Mr. Q. P. MaodoneU's re' 
of my Contanporari/ Socialism in the last 
number of the AcADEUT call for a word from 
me, as theyput my literary honesty in question. 
He asserts that I have " not dealt fairly with 
my readers," that I have appropriated much 
from M. de Laveleye without any acknow- 
ledgement, and even that my work is so dose 
a copy of his as hardly to be an independent 
work at all. "The resemblanoe here," lie says, 
Is not oonflned to the general treatment of the 
subject ; it extends to arrsngemant, quotattons, 



scarcely a fact, name, date, or theory contained 
in his book which Is not to be found In M. de 
Lavelaye'B." 

Some of the articles which form the basis 
of my book were published before M. de 
Laveleye's L« Bodalitme Contemporain ap- 
peered in the spring of 16S1 ; but in rerising 
them tor republication and in writing the 
rest, I naturally made use of that excellent 
and authoritative work. My poaitive debts to 
it, however, are oonfined, 1 believe, te the 
conclnding portion of my first chapter, which 
deals with the spread of socialism in European 
oountrieB, and to that section of the chapter 
on Russian Nihilism which treats of Bakunin 
and his movement, including the brief notice 
of bis friend and lieutenant Ketch^eff. These 
debts are, in the caae of the first chapter, 
sevarally acknowledged in thdr own place ; 
hut in the case of Russian Nihilism, on qnoting 
M. de Iiaveleye for the second time, I say, 
evidently to avoid repetition, " M. de Laveleye, 
to whom I am indebted for many particulars in 
this account of Baknnin" (p. 302). This | 



obhgations in that part of my work. 

If I have not acknowledged obfigatums to 
M. de Lavdeye in other ps^ of my book, it 
is beoanse I have not owed any. For th^ is 
no Buoh likeness between the two books ti 
Ur. Mocdonel] would lead refkders of liie 
AOADEHY to believe. Take first the two clup- 
tera already mentioned. Host of the chapter 
on Bnsaian Nihilism is taken up with the liis- 
tory of the rise of the revolutionary party 
under Hereon; with tiieir relations to tKe 
Slavophils ; with the nature of NUiilism u 
desorioed by Behedo Ferroti, Turgemeff, 
EoBheleff, and others ; and with on inqotiy 
of some length into its social causes and con- 
ditions. Now all this is ground on which M. 
de laveleye does not enter at all, beoaoae lut 
objeet is, not to write an account of Nihilinn, 
but of Bakunin and his " Alliance," as is ghom 
by the very title of the chapter, "L'aHisnee 
nniverseUe de la ddmocratie et rapAtre de la 
destmction universelle." In my nrstchstiler 
also I occupy gronnd that is almost untoucheil, 
unless incidentally, in any part of U. de 
Laveloye's work; and even of the concluding 
portion of the chapter I may say that most o! 
the facts contained in it wQl not be found in 
bis work at all. Take next the chapter on 
Marx. M. de Laveleye's page contains leti 
than mine— bis has 265 words, mine 322 ; lot 
he devot«B only 30 pages te Marx, while I give 
71. To Marx's dootrinos he gives 20 psgN, 
while I give 30, and hia plan of exposition is 
entirely different from mine. To Uarx'e career 
he gives only 4 pages, while I give 41. Otif 
you deduct from tiiese 41 the 8 pages aboat 
the International (because M. de Laveleye, 
whose arrangements I am aooused of copying, 
dedicates a separate and important chapter to 
that famous organisation), then there are ettU 
33 pages on Marx's life, inoluding 14 on his 
connection with the Socialism of the Young 
Hegelian Humanists, which e, critic knowing 
anything of the literature of the subject mi^U 
be expected to recognise not only as notbeng 
(Mntamed in M. de Laveleye's book, but a* 
not being contained in any book on Socisliam 
whatever. Then I give a chapter of twai^- 
three pages to Ciu'l Mario, whom U. do 
Laveleye disposes of in dx. My chapter on 
the Socialists of the Ohair waa published two 
months before M. de Lavdeye's book, and ia 
republished now exactly as it stood then, ^M 
for one or two verlial alteralioiis. M. Ab 
Laveleye has no separate chapter on this school, 
but tzeata of them amcmg others in his first 
chapter, entitled " Le sodaliame oontein- 
porain et lea tendances nouvellee de I'Sconomie 
politique," and no two articles on tbe sai&s 
subject can possibly be more different both in 
matter and general method of treatment than 
thia ohapt«r of his and my ohaptsr on the 
Socialists of the Chair. The oourse of treat- 
ment in the chapters on lasaalle and tbc^ 
Christian Socialista is more parallel with the 
corresponding sections of M. de Laveleye'* 
book ; but I am sure no honest oomparison of 
them will discover any traces of resemblanoe 
that ate not inevitable in two independent 
writorB using the same materials for the same 
purpose. The only two chapters that remsin 
— the two last, comprising about one-third of 
the book— are those which Mr. Maodonell 
:pressly excludes from the scope of 
his aoDuaation. 

These few facts will be enough to estaUuto 
theinde^endenceofmywork. They will also, I 
hope, furnish Mr. Macdonell with the explan*- 
tion he calls for. The reviewer has not ra«d the 
two booka with sufficient care to entitle him to 
make the charge ho has nude. 

JohkEab. 
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A NEW LIFB 

Dm Lehm det Muhammed. Dorgestellt ran 

Ludolf KreM. (Ltipzig : Schulze.) 
Tdis little work, to be completed by a second 
Tolnme treating of the Prophet's doctrines, 
(arms ooe of a series now being issned br 
tlie publisher in which tho outlinee of the 
^reat religions of the East are set forth in a 
papular manner by competent bands. The 
Totumes already issued contain accounts of 
the Veda, Indian £uddhiBiii, and the religion 
»f the Sikhfl ; the present work is to be 
followed by manuals treating of the creed 
of Zoroaster aod the doctrines of the Jains. 

The writer's qnalifications for his task 
we irell known to all students of the history 
of Mohammedanism. Editor of the great 
work by el-Bokhilr!, which (with that of 
Uaalim) comprises the oldest and most 
tiathentic traditions coucerning the Prophet 
and his life, ho is thoroughly familiar with 
the details from which alone a faithful 
portrsitnTo of the founder of el-Islam can be 
traced, and has read himself into a sympa- 
thetic understanding not only of the facte 
Hohaamed's life, but of the mind and 
charjicter ot the man himself. The im- 
porUnce ot these great coltectiona ot tra- 
ditions, which, together with much that is 
raloured by the tendencies of the narrators 
ud not a little that is altogether unanthentic, 
contain an immense mass of anecdote and 
remiDiscence at the general good faith of 
«hich there is no reason to doubt, renders 
tbem abwiutely indispensable to the elncida- 
tion of the details which the hiatories of the 
Qur'au and the biographies of its Deliverer 
present. The latter supply the outline and 
the historical sequence, the former the 
characteristic traits and utterances which 
giTc life to the picture, and individuality 
ud Tiridness to the man and his time. 

In a popular Life of Uohammed like the 
pniKat two things chiefly call for attention. 
The first is the judicious selection ot facts 
md incidents to be recorded; the second 
the manner in which these facts and incidents 
ire harmonised with the central idea of the 
Pjuphet's life, their occurrence explained, 
ud the cose presented to the judgment of 
tbi! intelligent reader. In both of these 
nipects Br. Krehl has achieved a conspicuous 
siMess. His selectioii of facts leaves hardly 
uythiiig to be desired. It traces the incidents 
of Uofaauimed's life in an even flow from 
hi^ ^b to his death, one-thiid ot tbe book 
hebg taken up with the years previous to 
Hw Flight to Tethrib, and the rest with the 
'^■Diining ten years, rich in action and 
prepention for tho future development of 
the Faith. The only incident omitted which 
might perhaps have been included with 
WTsntage is that of the temporary lapse of 
the Pi ophet under the stress of the Uekkan 
pefswmtion, when for a moment he oounte- 
iMccd the worship of el-Lat, el-'Oz/il, 
ud Uenat as intercessors and powers sub- 
wdinatc to the supreme Allah. The brevity 
*jth which the solemn addresses delivered 
hy Uobammed on the occasion of his last 
plitriniftKe are Seated (p. 370) is doubtless 
one to the fact that their import wiU be inor« 
"illy dwelt on in the companion volume in 
»ii«h his doctrines are to be set fortii. 



Bat tho chief merit of the work 
lucidity with which tho underlying motives 
which inspired every step in the Prophet's 
life ore esamined, and the facts marshdlled 
for the dispassionate verdict of humanity 
the men and his career. The- nature of tbe 
inspiration by which Mohammed claimed to 
be moved is discusred with great care (pp. 
50-59) ; tho hypothesis of epUepsy is shown 
to be inconsistent with the facts ; that of 
fraud is even more distinctly excluded; and 
the conclnsion which we are invited to 
accept is that in the Arab eeer there 
genuine prophetic power and a sinking of 
self in the Divine not distingniahablc in kind 
from the inspiration of the Hebrew prophets 
of old. The early struggles with unbelief 
at Mekka are related with careful sympathy, 
sjid the incidents of the conversion of Abd- 
Bekr, 'Othman, and more especially 'Omar, 
used to throw light on the nature ot the 
I of which they acknowledged the 
power. But it is in the second half ot 
Mohammed's career — that in which, after his 
flight to el-Uedineh, he stood forth as the 
or^niser of a new polity, and the bnilder- 
up of an armed and aggressive theocratic 
State — that tbe writer's sobriety and fairness 
ot judgment are most apparent. To this 
period belong the Prophet's wars with the 
Qureysh, his long and bitter contest with tbe 
Jews, hie social legislation, his far-reaching 
diplomacy. The seer gives place to the law- 
giver, the preacher of righteousness to the 
keen and prudent captain and negotiator. 
The Mekkan portion of the Qur'in offers, in 
the present state ot our knowledge, little 
opportunity tor controversy. Whatever theory 
of his inspiration we adopt, Mohammed's good 
faith during this stage of his career now finds 
few to question it ; bat, with the establish- 
ment of tho nucleus of the now polity at 
Mcdineh, a change sets in. Worldliness 
and keen striving after diplomatic and mili- 
tary Buccecs take the placo of pure religiou! 
fervour ; and, if the singleness of purpose and 
astonishing prudence and foresight of com- 
bination which mark all UohMmmed'a activity 
survive, they no longer look for their support 
to divine aid alone. The original hgfat 
gradually wanes, the utterances become more 
calculated, less spoutaneoDs, leas acceptable. 
Questionable acts of statecraft call for apology; 
revelations are adduced to justify licences 
which revolt the feeling ot the community. 
It is not until success is gained, Mckka won, 
and Arabia secured for the new faith that, 
in tbe oloaing scenes ot the Prophet's lite, his 
last pilgrimage and his death, the divine 
fervour is rekindled, and his words regain 
their solemn power and directness ot con- 
viction. 

All this is excellently set forth in the work 
before us. "We may be very sure that a con- 
sistency underlies tiie whole ot Mohammed's 
career ; that each phase of it bad its roots in 
the character that was in him from the first. 
If at Mekka he was the faithful husband ot a 
loving wife, we shall hesitate to ascribe the 
numerous marriages of his second period to 
unbridled sensuality ; if before the Flight he 
showed himself patient, humble, forgiving, 
we shall not easily believe that the mere 
change of soil turned him into a reckless 
shedder ■ ■ ' ■■ " ' 



own point of view will enable us to inter- 
pret bis acts and to see how they arose. If, 
owing to the manner in which el-Islam has 
been propagated, and to the worship of the 
letter of the Qur'ftn and ot the traditions which 
from the beginning has distinguished its 
teaching, mistakes of conduct or precept on 
the Prophet's part have had consequences 
disastrous to the human race, we should 
nevertheless err greatly if we imputed to 
him a conscious establishment of evil in the 
place of good, a deliberate chooaing of the 
lower instead of the higher way. Dr. £rehl 
gives blame where it is deserved, and marks 
lapses from tbe standard of holiness and 
unworldliness where they occur; but under 
his guidance, though wo regret and condemn, 
we see how weakness crept in, end are ready 
to pardon. The grand figure of the man, with 
all its lights and shades, rises distinctly before 
and commands our reverence and admira- 
tion ; and in same degree we realise tho 
inteLse personal devotion which followed the 
Prophet throughout his life, and found ex- 
pression after his death in tho afiectionato 
record of thousands of little truts of character 
and turns of speech which make the Traditions 
nut only full of interest as biographical 
material, but treasures of nervous and ex- 
pressive examples of the noble Arab tongue. 

The book, as befits a scholar so distinguished 
OS its author, is carefully printed, and most ot 
the few errors it contains are amended in the 
Errata. The system on which Arabic names 
are presented appears to have been chosen 
with a vie w to avoid the employment of dotted 
or italicised letters ; we regret the use of d» 
for Ml, dk tor ddd, zh tor tSd, none ot which 
aeem happy equivalents. To the list ot cor- 
rections on p. 3ta may be added " Kami'a " 
for " KamiyoA " (p. 228), " Jnwairiya " for 
"Juwairiya" (p. 272), and " cl-H4rith ibn 
Aii SAtmir" for "al-Hlrith Bin Shimr" 
(p. 297) and "al-Hilrith hin AH Shammir" 

(p. 300). C. J. LlALL. 



SO.VE BOOKS ON PHYSICS. 

A Texl-Book of tht Principles o/ Phytic*. By 
Alfred Danicll. (Jlacmillan.) It would be 
impossible, in a short notice, fo do jnstice to 
this admirable work. We can here only give 
a general idea of its main features, which differ 
greatly from those of the ordinary text-books. 
The author's aim has been to produce a work 
which should not only aerve aa a t«xt-book for 
the student of science, but also be intelligible 
and useful to the ordinary reader. The usual 
division ot Physics into mechanics, sound, heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism is discarded, 
and a different artangement is adopted, which , 
though occasionally startUne, appears to be 
methodical and consistent. In the early part, 
under Kinematics, the subject of vibrations 
and waves is introduced. Then follow the 
mechanics of reflection, lefraotion, interference, 
diffiraction, &c., which we are accustomed to 
find treated under the heading of Light ; and 
the vibrations of atringa, whioh ordinarily coma 
under Acoustics. The notion ot "potential" 

introduced in chap. vii. im connexion with 
gravitation, and the reader is thus early 
familiansed with lines and tubea of force, equi- 
potential surfaces, &c. Chap. ix. treats of 
"Matter," and, among other things, contains 
an admirably concise and clear account of the 



of soil turned him into a reckless gagoo*s laws, the critical state, and the pro- 

of blood. Only a careful study of parties of tho ether. In chap. li., on "Liquids," 

the man and his circumstances from his ) anrfaoe-tenaion, visootity, and the flow ot 
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liquids througli tubes are aimilarly well treated. 
Bierity is of oourse essential where so laree a 
body of facts and prinoiples has to be conniied 
within the limits of an ordinary volume, but, 
though brief, the definitioiu and explanations 
are models of lucidity. In chap. xiii. we come 
to Heat, and the following' chapters treat suo- 
oesdvely of Sound, Ether Wares, and Elec- 
tricity and Uagnetism. The last chapter, on 
Electricity and Ma^etism, is perhaps the most 
condensed, ocoapymg but 116 pages out of 
634 which the volume contains. But it muat 
be remembered the author's system is to enun- 
date and illustrate principles, and not describe 
machines. Thus, the etcotrophorus, the in- 
duction machines of Holtz, Vosa, and Wims- 
biirst, as well as the gravity electrostatic machine 
of Bir Wm. Thomson, all depend upon the same 
ivinaiple, and are disposed of in a single page. 
The oentimetre-gmmme-Bacond system of unite 
is employed throughout, the only exception 
being in connexion with specific heat, where 
the French calorit (kilogramme-degree oenti' 
grade) is employed — though why, we cannot 
understand. The author would have shown 
more consistency in retaining the gramme. 
The reader will find that due prominence is 

fiven to the most recent advances of science, 
hese are net tacked on as appendices, but the 
spirit of them breathes through the whole 
volume. 



Published by the Physical Society of London. 
Vol. L [Taylor & Francis.) The first of these 
papers, entitled " A Description of an ELeotro- 
magnetio Engine," is dated January 8, 1838 ; 
the last, " On a New Determination of the 
llecbanioal Equivalent of Heat," was read 
before the Royal Society on January 24, 1878. 
During these forty years Dr. Joule has rendered 
servioeH to scienoe of which it would be difficult 
to estimate the value. He has firmly estab- 
lished by experimental means the identity of 
various forms of energy, and has determined 
the exact numerical relation between them. 
This is undoubtedly his greatest achievement, 
and to the researches connected with it he has 
devoted many years of arduous work ; bnt thi 
volume before us bears testimony to the vast 
amount of work he carried on in other depart- 
ments of science. There ore papers ' ' On the 
ESects of Magnetism upon the Dimensions of 
Iron and SteelBars," " On the Electric Origin 
of the Heat of Combustion," "On Shooting 
Stars," " On the Air Engine," " On the Util- 
isation of Uie Sewage of London and other 
Large Towni,"and " On Some Thermo- dynamic 
Fropertiea of Solids." The volume oontains 
transoiipts of nearly one hundred separate 
communications to scientific periodicals; and, 
though those we have mentioned may not be 
the most important, they serve to show the 
variety of the problems to which Dr. Joule has 
devoted his attention. The Physical Society of 
London is to be couKratiilated on its enterprise, 
It has already published Dr. Everett's Ithu- 
trationt of the CenUmetre-gramme- second SmUm 
of Unift, and Sir Charles Wheatstone's CoOeded 
Scientific Papers ; and the present volume is to 
be shortly followed by another whioh wUl 
contain an account of the work done by Dr. 
Jonle in association with Dr. Scoresby, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, and Sir Wm. Thomson. Thete 
is one defect in the volume which is occasion- 
ally very annoying. The references to the 
author's former papers, instead of informing 
us where we may find these papers in the 
present volume, are made to the journals in 
which they originally appeared, so that some- 
timea a good deal of hunting is necessary to find 
the traosoripts of the papers and veri^ the 
references. 

On the Nature of Light. By Prof. G. G. 
"""'-"- '" *" a.) Thia Wume oontains 



four lectures on the Nature of Light, 
delivered by Prof. Stokes, at Aberdeen, 
in November 1883. These leotures were 
arranged in consequenoe of the new direction 
liven to the Burnett bequest — a bequest made 
ly John Burnett, merchant of Aberdeen, in 
1784; and they will be followed by similar ' 
courses to be given by Prof. Stokes in 1884 and 
1885. The author's aim is, while avoiding 
mathematical details, to give his readers some 
fair idea of the evidence on which we accept 
the nndulatory theory of light. The subject 
treated, as was to be expected, in a masterly 
anuer, and the result is an exposition of the 
ave theory which for simpKcity and thorough - 
. as can hardly be surpassed. A study of 
these lectures w^ be found profitable, not only 
by those unacquainted with physical optics, but 
a^o by those to whom the theory and pheno- 
mena are familiar. The subject is treated 
historically, and therefore inductively. The 
difficulties the theory met with at the outset, 
and its apparent inferiority as compared vrith 
its rival, the emission theory, are clearly set 
forth. For a century after the time of 
iiygbens the theory remained in the condition 
which it left his bands, disoountenancad or 
overlooked both in England and on the 
Continent, chiefly through the authority whioh 
attached to the name of Newton, who bad 
advocated the emission theory. It was taken 
up again by Thomas Young, Fresnel, and 
others, and, in oonsequenoe of their labours. 



rapidly made its way to general acceptance. 
At the present day, although it cannot oe said 
that all difficulties have disajmeared, the 



aocnmulated evidence in favour of the theory 
is overwhelming. Nobody now doubts its 

truth ; the law of gravitation does not rest on 
stronger evidence. With Brewster and others 
one of the main difficulties in the wa^ of 
accepting the wave theory was the necessity of 
conoeiving the whole of space filled vrit 

substance, the ether, possessing properties 

like those of ordinary ponderable ntatter. '^tb 
Frof. Stokes and most physicists at the present 
day the difficulty would rather be tiiat of 
conceiving the force of gravitation to be exerted 
between two bodies in space tnithout some 
medium between them. We require the ether 
to explain the transmission of light, bnt evidence 
is not wanting that it performs other functions, 
and we may at no distant date be in a position 
to explain the phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism, and perhaps even of gravitation, 
by reference to this all-pervading ether. The 
other divisions of the Burnett course of leotures 
on L^ht to be ^ven by Prof. Stokes will be 
" On Hesearohes in which Light has been used 
as a Ueans of Investigation," thisvear; and in 
1885, "On Light considered in relation to its 
Beneficial ESects." 

Optics withoui Maihematict. By the Kev. 
T. W. Webb. (S. P. 0. K.) The title of this 
little book indicates the object of its writer. 
It is an attempt to render intelligible to young 
or uninstmoted persons some of the common 
phenomena of optics without mathematiQal 
fonnulae. The attempt is only partially suc- 
cessful. In that j)art of the book which treats 
of the different kinds of telescopes fairly clear 
ideas are conveyed; but in the earlier portions, 
where it is necessary to explain something of 
the nudulatcry theory and the simple ^e- 
nomena of reflection and refraction, this is not 
alwaj^ the case. The desire to be brief leads 
sometimes to inaccuracy, and a striving after 
homeliness of language ends occasionally in 
slovenliness. On p. 4 we read, "We pity the 
blind, and well wo ma^ ; and it is our duty to 
do everyttiing to alleviate so sad a privatioi " 
The explanation of waves and vibrations 
connexion with the wave theory by no mei 

renders clear what is su^osed to go on in i 

tra nsm i MJ on of light The Uw of lefleotaon 



(tile angle of incidence equals the uigle of 
reflection), we are told, is {reserved "even in 
its most perverted appUoaticns." (^itieil 
density is defined as iaentical with oidinsiy 
density, according to which water should lisva 
a higher refracting power than alcohol ; which 
isnotthooaae. Inexplaining simple refraction, 
the author cannot get rid of the neoessitf of 
using the expression eine of an angle, bat he 
oert«nly does not simplify matters hy defining 
it as the length of a Ime, and thus speaking; ol 
«,Q oine of one angle being twice as long oa the 
of another. On p. 80 he seems tn hiw 
forgotten his own definition, for, 
the phenomenon of internal refleotiou, L 
"We may suppose the angle of imadence 
gradually inor»i!sed till tbe sine of the angle of 
refraction comes to nothing " ! The follonng 
may be quoted as an example of the autbor't 
style ; it is all he has to say on the subject 
of diffraction : — 

Diffraction means a little sldenay eitentioD at 
the nndnUtioQs, bordering the edges of the aj. 
This, in connexion with Interference, pcodaca in 
a dark room coloured fringes to shsdom, sid 
various other minute phenomena." 

XensM and Sytterm of Lentea. By C. Penffle- 
bury. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co.) The 
treatment of this subject, unlike that adopted 
in the ordinary text-books on Geometricsl 
Optics, is based on the method published bf 
Gtausa in 1840. The thicknesses of the lenses 
are taken into account, but it is assumed Uiat 
aberration may be nee-lected. The solutiaa 
of the problem is mode to depend upcn the 
determination, for any system, of four £ied 
points situated upon its axis. These are the 
two foci and the two " prindpal points," The 
formulae are neat and symme^col, and us 
easily applicable to particnlar oases. The 
volume IS a shght one, but will well nfey 
perusal ; and we hope tbe author will cany oat 
nis intention of extending it so as to oover 
other important ports of geometrical optics. 

A Practxail Treaiiie on Electric Lighting. Bj 
J, E. H. Gordon. (Sampson Loir.) This ii 
a well printed and illustrated octavo of about 
two hundred pages; and, although likelj te 
prove useful in some respects, it is, on the vhole, 
a disappointing volume. Chaps, i.-iv. are wa- 
cemed wiUi the principles of artificial limiting, 
oleotrical units, Ac. ; and at the end of ^p. ''■ 
is given a method of calculating the horse- 
power wasted in a system of oonduoton vhen 
a known current per square inch of oaudnctfir 
is fiowing through it. In chap. v. variona 
measuring instruments are desorihod— Thom- 
son's graded galvanometers for current snd 
potential, and the instruments of Siemens and 
Ayrton and Perry. The chief advantage of 
Siemens' electrodyriamometer is that it measures 
alternating currents as well as direct ones. A 
good instrument for measuring "potential " in 
the case of alternate current machines is Jfi 
wanting. Mr. Gordon mentions Cardew's in- 
strument for this purpose, which depends upou 
tbe heating, and consequent elongatioii, of ■ 
long fine wire, but gives no details of its peT" 
formanoe. On this subject be says: — 
" I have found Uiat a useful way to meamW 
the electric current, electro- motive force, or hone- 
power in an incandescent lamp by an slternsting 
current tp to note the candle-power exactly, wd 
then to briog tbe same lamp to the same hngat- 
neea by a Grove battery or direct current machiae. 
and to make the neoeasary measnrenienta on tne 
direct coiceutby the ordinary iustromenta." 
This ig not altogether a satisfactory metiod, 
and in many coses would be impraoticahle. 
Chap, vi oontains descriptions of the oonstruo- 
tion of incandeeceut lamps, with many details 
whioh we had not seen before of the Lsne Foi 
lamp. The chapter on the theory of elechM 
generators and on 'Uie conatrootion of electee- 
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n<rtaL In chaps, xii. and xiii. we find desorip- 
ti'jDi of typical alternating' and direct current 
ilj-Dimoa. In the former doss cornea the 
'Iviumo deagned by Ur. Gordon himself. One 
ui'thMc, maoa hj the Telegraph Construction 
and UauitenaDce Company, actuat<>6 five thou- 
!md incandesoentlampsof twentycaudlo-power 
.ich. The roTolTiiie part conies the field 
mignsta, and is Tery heavy, weigtdng' u mucli 
14 seveD toiu. It makes from 140 to 180 revo- 
Imionsper minute, this low speed of rotation 
b.'in^ one of the features of the Qordou 
uiithine. "nte total weight of the machine is 
IiTPDty-tiro tons. Large maohines of this or 
<inikr type are undoubtedly those which will 
If most employed when eleotrio lighting comes 
tu bg established on a large soele, as in the 
tntliar'g opinion it will be very soon. On this 
nbject ho wys : — 

"In this Hie darkest hour o( declric lighting, 
vlien tulnie af C«r (allure has ooourrad, and when 
(ODpany after CMDpooy has become bankrupt, I 
anbeaCatingly state my — I wUl not say opimou, 
kl-conriction, that . . . the day of uaiTsrsnl 
ik-tnc lighting is not even in the near future, 
bolin the immediate fnture," 
Thia it sanguine, even for an eleotrioal engineer. 
Ckp. iviii., on photometry, is very unsatis- 
fsctoryi jt occupies but one page, and for the 
nlonnation it contains might have been 
[i^iitted. Chap. xix. it omitted. Its subject 
ii-Central Station Lighting," ott whioh ttie 

' Ilid inteuded to write a long chapter with the 
iboie heading, bat for various reasons I am not 
ppiwdto do BO. I have, however,' left in the 
ttiJiDg, rar the conTenieooe of inserting such 
Kjjptcriaaluturfl edition of this book, should 
<a; crer be requited," 

biniy of a itagnetie Surtiey of a Portion of 
t'- T/vminioa of Canada. By Lieutenant 
Htuy. E.A.., now General Sir J. H. Lefroy, 
C.B., K.C.M.G.. F.K.S., &o. (Longmans.) 
Ih° details of the Magnetic Survey made by 
ti' Hi. Lefroy in the Sferth-west Provinoes of 
Cinada in the yeara lS-12.44 were not published 
rtcn the main results of the Survey were oom- 
jtmiMted to the Royal SooietT by Sir Edward 
Siline ia 1846 and flubsequentJy. Gen. Lefroy 
^ iuae wisely in publishing them now, and 
»!( rolume will be welcomed by all who take 
■n interest in terrestrial magnetism. The 
r^dts he obtained were of great importance, 
•' thf y not only famished data for ^ing the 
?iiition of the North- American magnetic focus, 
" pUce of greatest total intensity, but marked 
™ linsa of equal force, dip, and declination 
"W s Urge lart of the continent of North 
awica. Certain peculiarities in those lines, 
™ to local conditioDB, direction of river 
^lum, £c, which did not appear in Sabine's 
J'*'!* are here shown in a number of maps. 
*Ntti the minute details given by Gen. Lefroy 
"lOT will be no difficulty in identifying the 
2J^ spots where his observations were taken 
»™ » future survey is made. By that time, 
P|JjWy, owing to the inroad of settlers, the 
^~~lofthe oonntry will have considerably 



understood by the least scientific reader, 
one can read the book^nd we trust it will be 
widely read — without being struck by the 
enormous difficulties that had to be overcome 
before the true solution of the problem of 
planetary motion was attained. This ia the 
chapter of science which the author has se- 
lected for the purpose of answering the ques- 
tion, "What is a law of nature?" The con- 
clusion that B law of nature is nothing more 
than our mode of explaining a set of phe- 
nomena is very forcibly deduced and illus- 

Wz have also received from Messrs. Cassell 
The Eletlrieian'a Poc/cet-Book, being an English 
edition of Hospitaller's Formulaire pratique de 
I'Eleelrkien, translated, with additions, by 
Gordon Wigan. 



tUged. 

,,■' f*"J*T of ScUnee. By_ Prof. J. Stuart. 
J ., ■ ^- ^) This book consists of six lectures 
f-hTmd by pnjf_ Stuart to working-men in 
^'*- They give an account— on extremely 
^"rong and instruotive aocount — of the 
"6-iitionof what we call the law of gravita- 
^ «d of the peculiar parts played in this 
r^"jwn luccesnTcly by Copernicus, Tyoho 
■™«. Kepler, Gafileo, and Newton. The 
*wm ot the soientiio process and of the true 
WTr l^'"'' ** illustrated in the work and 
,7«ol thcio men, are impressively brought 
"We the reader. The language and illustra- 
"»• W Wnple Md ontoohnioaC moh a» oan be 



The following is the memotandum regarding 
the proposed Laboratory at Plymouth of the 

Uarme Biological Association, signed by Prof. 
Bay Lankeater on behalf of the ConncO: — 

"The Oooucli of tho Marine Biological Associa- 
tion cannot as yet definitely pledge itself as to 
details; but the following Is asketch of the nature 
of the building which it proposes to erect, of the 
probable management of the Laboratory, and of 
the Mad o( work which may be expected to be 
accompliehed by its aid. 

"The most complete institntion of the kind is 
that of Naples, which is supported by contributions 
from various European States, and ia especially 
subsidised by the German Imperial Oorerument. 
The buildings, fittings, and boats belonging to this 
Institution have cost £20,000, It Is proposed to 
start such an institution in this conntiy with half 
tbia sum. 

"The flist laboratory of the Uarine Bioloeical 
Association will probably be erected on the snore 
of Plymouth Sound. Plymouth is not only by Its 
natural features one of the best possible localities 
for the purpose, but a committee of the Town 
Oonncii has offered to the association a suitable 
site free of oost and a oontribution of £1,000. 

" With regard to the building, the Council of 
the Marine BioloRical Associatioa contemplate 
erecting a solid brick stnictnie of about 100 x 40 
feet ground area, and of two stories. The exterior 
wUl be simple and unpretentious. The building 
will be placed close to the sea shore, so that sea 
water can be readily pumped into tho laboratory 
tanks, and in order that there may be easy oom- 
munication with fishing boats. It will also be 



desirable to have a floating barge anchored . ._ 
the laboratory for special experiments on the breed- 
ing of fish, &o. ; aiul, In olose proximity, it will be 
necessaiy to erect tanks on the fore-diore, open 
to the Qdal water, but amtnged so as to prevent 
the escape of the animals ccmfined in thsm for 

"The besemant of the building will contain a 
reservoir tank holding several thousand gallons of 
rater ; on the ground fioor there wUl be two 
I rooms paved with stone : one fitted with 
I tanks and a sendee of sea water, the other 
. .. for the reoeption and examination of a day's 
tiawling or dredging, and also used for keeping 
stores and for carrying out the pickling and 
pKpei pieaervation of spedmena to be sent, as re- 
quired, to naturalists at a distance. The upper 
noor will be divided into a series of larger and 
smaller working rooms fitted with suitable tables, 
wit^ n-agenta and apparatus required in mlcros- 
00^, and with ■ constant supply of sea water 
— -nped from the reserroir tank. Accommodation 
ten workers wHl be thus provided. One of the 
ms on this floor must be set apart as a library 
and writlng^nxm, and must contain as complete a 
series of woib on marine EOology and botany, 
plsdoulture, and such matters as can be brought 
togetiier. The provision of such a library is one 
of the spedol conveniences which would be offered 
to naturalists working in the laboratory. "The 
building must also neceesarily contain bed- room 
and sitting-room for a resident superintendent, 
and accommodation for one servant or cantaket. 



' ' The apparatus need not at first be veiy exten - 
sive. Glass tanks, pumping engine, and supply 
tubes an essential. There will be necessarily one 
small steam-Uuuch for dredgiug in quiet weather 
at no great distance from shore, aod a row-boat. 
For special expeditions larger boats or steamers. 
could be either hired or tirtowed from time to 
time. The local Qahfrmen would also greatly aid 
the laboratory it regularly paid, and thus supple* 
ment the special txiata of the Association. 

"The CoundL wouldpropose to begin work with 
the soialleat possible nuoibsr of permanent tin- 
ployii. These would be — (a) a resident superin- 
tendent, who should bo a m m of fair education 
and some knowledge of natural history, at a salary 
of £150 a year, Bupplemonted by free quarters ; 
(i) a servant of the ftsberman class, who would 
look after the tauks aod workrooms, go out in 
search of specimens, and m^mage a boat and 
dredging apparatus when required. Other fisher- 
men and boys might be hired from time to time. 
A sum of £100 a year would ha reqnired for snch 
service at the least. 

"The Council would propose to admit to the 
use of a table and other resources of the laboratory, 
BO far ai the space shall permit, any British or 
foreign naturalist who might make application and 
furnish evidence of his cipibility to make good 
UM of the opportunities ot tha place. A preference 
would be given to a member ot the Association. A 
fee might In soma cnses be charged for the use ot a 
table, and other tables might be let out at an 
annual rentil to such bodies as the UniTcrtilies, 
this being the system odopted at Naples by Dt. 

"TheOoundl will endeavour, when the labora- 
tory is erected and in operation, to obtain grants 
ot money from scientiQc societies and from the 
Qovemment for the purpose of carrying out 
special investigations on a given subject— «.;. , the 
oooditions affecting the fall of oyster-spat, the 
reprcMiuctlon and general economy of the common 
solo, the complete determination and ennmeratioii 
of the fauna and flora of the marine area adjacent 
to the site of the Uboiatory, its distribution 
within that area, and its relation to physical con- 
ditions. Naturalista will be nominand by the 
Oooncil of the Association, or br the authorities 
who find the money by which such naturalists are 
p^, to make such researches at the laboratory of 
the Association. When some spsclal Investiga- 
tion is thus started at the laboratory, the other 
naturallits, who from time to time come there, 
will be sure to take part in the enquiry, and so 
help to carry it on to ccmpletion. It would be 
the business of the resident superintendent to 
facilitate this continuity of work, while the 
Council ot the Association will make it a niecial 
object to bring together the results attained m the 
laboratoiy each year. In the form of a rqfort, so 
OS to KraduaUy organise and direct towards definite 
ends the work done through Ite agency. 

" In the course ot time, and with increased 
provision of funds for the special purpose, the 
Assodation might expect to be the means of pro- 
ducing— (l) a thorough knowledge of the life and 
conditlous ot Ibo toariae area adjacent to the 
laboratory ; (3) a complete and detailed account of 
the natural history of certain fishes, mollusos, and 
crustaceans of economic importance, with special 
reference to their increased supply; (3) contilba- 
tions to the knowledge of the growth 'from the 
egg, adult structure, and physiology of such rare 
or otherwise soieutiflcally interesting animals an< 
plants as occur near the laboratory. It is not 
supposed that this can be immediately accom- 
plished by the £10,000 which the association now 
seeks to raise. That sum will ba expended in 
erecting the laboratory and in starting It on Its 
career of activity. The laboratory will necessarily 
attract support and increased means of usefulness 
as, year by year, its work becomes known, and the 
fscUilies which it offers to working natunlista 
are appreciated." 
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THIBETAK TALES. 

lioniim: Aug. S, USt. 

*^a review of ScHefner's Thibetan TaUibi 
the AOADEMY of September 23, 1882, I ha,i I 
oooasion to point out thaz Buddhiotao oaga^ 
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and, by means of Br. Pausboll's valuable work, 
Mas enabled to troco maaj of them to their 
souroe in that great oollection of Hindu talea, 
the Poli JStaka book. 

Siuoe then I have come across the onKinat of 
one or two others, the identification of which 
msij be of interest to those possessing a copy of 
Ut. Balaton's tronalation of Schiefner'a verBion 
of these stories from the Eah-gyur. The close 
dmilAritv often found between the Thibetan 
and Pftli texts seems to militate somewhat 
against the English translator's remark — which 
applies, no doubt, to most of the Sutras and 
other long-winded treatises in the Eah-gyur 
and Batan-gyur — that " the legends and fables 
which the late Prof. Schiefner translated from 
the Kah-gynr are merely Thibetan verions of 
Sanskrit writings." It seems Tcry probable 
that the early Northern Buddhists, both in 
China and Thibet, wore acquainted with 
Southern texts written in P61i or some other 
Prfikrit dialect. What at least is certain is 
this — that the Pflli Jataka stories are, for the 
most part, far more intelligible than the corru* 
spon^g Thibetan versions. 

I shall take the Thibetan tales in the order 
in which they stand in the English translarion. 

1. No. 1 (pp. 1-aO), "King Mandhatar." 
The germ of -Uiis story is to be found in the 
Ufandhdtu-Jdtaka, No. 258 (Jdt. ii. op. aiO-14), 

2. A part of No. viii. (pp. 144-19). " Mahaus- 



pp. 341-51). The Thibetan version mates two 
distinct stories out of the one iTAtaka, and takes 
the liberty of reversing the order in which 
the two incidents are narrated in the PiUi 
original. The "smArtnoas" exhibited by a 
certain Brahman under two v^ry perplexing 
circumstances fumiahea a reason for these 
narmtivea being mixed up with stories relating 
to the cleverness of Mahauahada and Tis'akh£. 

3. Another part of No. viii. (pp. 181-Hd) ia 
borrowed from the MaMaAra-j^taka, No. 92 
{jat. i. 1^ 381-87). In the Thibetan veraion 
the discovery of a lost necklace is due to 
Vis'ftkh&'s acuteness; in the Jataka book the 
Bodhisat finds out the real thief. 



gaha-jataka. No. 374 [jat. iii. pp. 219-24), to 
which the Thibetan compiler has cleverly 
tacked on (p. 234) the metrical ending of the 
AOhaiui-jataka, No. 425 {Jat. iii. pp. 477-7S). 
In the latter J^taka story a faithless miatrosa 
seeks to win back her no longer deluded lover. 
In re^y to her pressing entroatiea, he declares 
tiutt their re-union will take place when (and 
not before) " what is not to be will be "—that is 
to say, when the improbable shall have become 
an accomplished fact. In the Thibetan text a 
jackal, and not the lover, is made to give 
uttenuioe to the following words : — 

(1) When the Qanges flows upwards, when the 
raven has the colonr of curdled milk, then rhalt 
thon be virtuous. 

(2) When the snake and the Ichnenmon dwell 
In the same hole, and put up with each otLer, 
then £c.* 

(3) Whan a man, making clothes out of the 
hair at a tortoise, shall be able to provide himself 
thereby with a winter garment, then &c. 

(4) When one shall have made a ladder ont ol 
the feet of fliea, and climbed up it into heaven, 
then &c. 

(5) When a bridge shall have been made out ol 
the stalk of the jessamine, and an elephant shall 
have walked across it, then &c. 

(6) When Are shall have burst forth in the 
middle of the sea, and men shall ent«T therein, 
then &c 

The Thibetan has «ix stanzas, while the 



Jdtska story has tieven. Vor. 2 in the Thibetan 
corresponds to ver. 8 in the Jdtaka; ver, 4 
(Thibeton) represents vers. 3 aud 4 of the Jiitaka 
tale ; while ver. C seems to have been due to 
an utter misunderstanding of ver. 11 in the 
PiJi story, Ter, S is the only one that ade- 
quately ropresente the Pilli. For the sake of 
comparison, the PiUi stanzas corresponding to 
the Thibetan ones are here subjoined. 
(I) Oai'igH kumudint santa, sarikhavaxn^ ca 
kotlia. 
jamhu tulaphala/ii dajjd, atha nflaa todS eiyi 

{i) Yada kaGchapalomilnajii pavlro tividho tij3 
hemantikani pipiiranani, atha &C. 

(3) Yadi makasadilfhiaam* ai(Slo sukato slju 
daJho ca appakampi cs, atha &•:. 

(4) Yada Basavisonam nisaciil sukato aiyft 
sag^raseilrolDinattbSya, atha &c. 

(5) Yadil nissealfii Srujiha candaiu khodeyyum 

R&buA ca paripfiteyyuMi, atba &c. 



atory. and, moreover, introduces quite Dmiei;(g. 
aarily a piece of very questionable Buddhisiu 
respecting the significance of dreams. It most 
absurdly, too. makes the king's elephant- 
keepers prescribe nioiil^i boiled in barliy mto> ' 
as a medioine for the poor elephants that bad 
got burnt, and needed, of course, some sooth- 
ing UDguunt : The J&taka book sets the msttet 
right, and informs us that maldcalacaiS, or 
monkey-fat (for outward application), was the 
real thing ordered by the royal vets. 

BlCHASS MORBIf. 



ccio ildaja gaccheyja, atha &c. 

5. No. xii. (pp. 291-95), "How a Woms 
requites Love," is identical with the Cullaji< 
dumn-Jataht. No. 193 {jat. ii. 115-21). 

e. No. xxii. (pp. 296-98), "The flight of the 

iaats " is the IMddabhu-jalakit, No. 322 {Jat. 

.. pp. 74-81). 

7. No. iivii. (pp. 311-12). "The ungrateful 
Lion " is the JawMotuna-jataAo, No. 308 {Jat. 

., pp. 25-27). 

8. No. xxii. (p. 314), "The Wolf and the 
Sheep, " corresponds closely to the IHpi-jaiaia, 
No. 426 {Jai. iii. 479-82). The P.Ui veraion 

•s us that the original title of this old 
int of • ' The Wolf and the Lamb " was ' ' The 

Panther {dipiko) and the Kid {tUH)." 
0. No. xxiiii. (pp. 325-28), " The Jackal . . 

Calumniator." Cp. the Sandhibheda-j'atitxi, 

No. 349 {Jai. iii., pp. 149-52). 

10. No. xxiiv. (pp. 332-34), "The Two Otters 
and the Jackal,'' is the Dabbapuppha-Jdtnka, 
No. 400 {Jac. iii. 332-36), The Thibetan atory 
omits the names of the otters (Qambhiracari 
ani Anutlrftcfiri), and calls the jackal Mukhara 
instead of MaySvi The Northern version 
spoils the point of the whole fable by making 
the jackal, who has impudently robbed the 
ottersofthemiddleof a big fish, address its dam, 
instead of its mate, as in tJio Fib. 

" ' Whence dost thou come,' Bays the old jackal, 
' with such a large fish ? ' 

"'Even as the king's cat,' he replies, 'that 
knows neither right nor wrong, who, when fools 
strive with one another, gains thereby.' " 
The verses in the JStaka book are far more 
expressive : — 

Vivadena kisA honti, vivadena dbanakhaya, 

jfua udda vivadena, bhuSja Majavi robau tii 
which may be thus freely rendered :^ 
By litigation they are lean, their fish they have 

quite loxt, 
The otters take the head and tail, the middle I'll 

enjoy. 

11. No. xliii. (pp.- 330, 351), "Incredulity 

Sunishod," is the same as the Kapi-iataka, 
o. 404 {jat. jii. 3.JO-08), with which may 
bo compared the Kaka^ataka, No. 140 (Jat. 
i. pp. 484-86). 
The Thibebm makes sad havoc of the orij^al 



THB ETYltOLOOY OF " LUO." 
BrookBeld House, Northwloli : Aug. 19. 1811. 
Without attempting to decide what is the 
true derivation of "lug," as applied lo lie 
ear, I may say that the word was commoii 
enough in Leicestenhire in my boyhood, snd 
I believe is so now. I would like to caU 
attention to the use of the word "lug" in 
Leicestershire, with a meaning which Memi 
to me to bear out Prof. Skeat's derivation. To 
pull anyone's hair was to "lug" him, and 
children whose hair had got tangled alwajs 
complained of the comb " luggmg." The 
word HO far as I can remember was never used 
except aa to either the ear or the hair. 
Boys often threatened to "lug " one another's 
oars. In Cheshire the pulling pf tho hair is 
called not "lugging" but "plugging," 
whether for "plucking" or not Icaunotfij. 
TH0Jt.\8 Waed, 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
The next session of University College, Bristol, 
will begin on October 7. In the Chemical 
DepariiQient a special practical class for doth' 
workers and dyers is cairiod on by correspond- 
ence ; and excursions to some of the mines, 
manufactories, and chemical works of the neigh- 
bourhood are occasionally made- The depart- 
ment of Experimental Physics indudes varioM 
courses of lectures arranged progressively, and 
practical instruction is given in the phiraical 
aud electrical laboratory. The department of 
" infeoring and the Constructive ProretsioM 
lesigned to afford a thorough sdoitifii: 
education to students intending to become 
engineers, or to enter any of the allied prote- 
sions, and also to supplement the ordinar; pro- 
fessional training by systematic technical teach- 
ing. Those who attend the mechanical engi- 
neering course enter engineering works during 
the six summer months; and, in accordance 
with this scheme, various manufacturing en- 
gineers in the neighbourhood have consentei 
to receive students of the college into their 
offices and workshops Bji articled pupils. The 
igineering laboratory has reoentiy been pro- 
ided with a powernil testing machine, ana 
instruction in the use of tools is given io the 
workshop. Special courses in surveying hare 
been arranged, and excursions for field pradic* 
are frequently made. In the Botanical Depart- 
ment practical instruction is given by means of 
the Botanical Garden, which contains upwards 
of one thousand specimens. Medical education 
is provided by the Bristol Medical School, which 
is affiliated to the college. 



* Itis generally the "snakeand the mongoose," 
and "the lizard and the ichnenmon," that are 
coupled together in the Pali eboAse. 



* In ver- 3, Fausboll records a variant reading 
" makasapadftnom," which the Thibetan compile 
aeema to have had in his text. The Pali ia to h 
preferred, inasmuch aa " tortoise haira," " gnat' 
teeth," and " hare's horns " are, like — " " 
nest," "pigeon's milk," and "' 
proverbisf improbabilities. 



PHILOLOOY NOTES. 
We have rooeivcd a Supplement to the fiBt 
edition of Prof, Skeat's EtymiAogical DidmaTS, 
conteining the corrections and additions wtoh 
have been made in the second edition. This 
supplement consists of a reprint of the Erralfl 
andT Addenda to the first edition, with aumeroiis 
alterations and additions extending to ^^^' 
five pages, and including etymologies of about 



• Did the Thibetm translator iwdyww'**'' 
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one hnadred and fifty words whieb were 
not noticed in the former edition. Moreover, 
ilirt is pven ot all tbe author's or printer's 
orton which have been coireotod in the second 
Edition; also tablea showing tbe cliangreB re- 
required in the ''distribution of words" and 
in the list of homonyms ; and two pages of 
eumple* illuatisting tbe laws of formation of 
rerbal derivfttives and of the processes of 
TOirel-chuiga in Enelisb. Those who possess 
the firet edition will Uius be enabled to become 
sqa-iinted with Prof. Skeat'a latest pablisbed 
amt'Insions without tho necessity of con- 
stlting the new edition. 



FINE ART. 



Eai-Utt ton 3Cjftenai. Von Hauptmann Steffen. 
Xebst einem Aohang von Dr. H. Lolling. 
{Berlin; Reimer.) 
Thesg magnificent maps, drawn on a large 
wnlebyCapt. St^fien for tho German Imperial 
Archaeological Institute, coatuin Mjki 
with its surronndinga and the akropolia, 
Tell US the fortifications o( Tiryns. To the 
historical and explanatory Appeodix, by D: 
LoUini!, a serviceable map of Argolia, founded 
on Kiepert, ia prefixed. At the present 
moment, when Dr. Suhliemann's dLsco\ ery of 
prehistoric palace at Tiryns is once more vast 
Ftirring the learned worid, this beautiful carto- 
graphical work, with its descriptive and argu- 
mentative accompaniment, is very welcome. 

In a recent letter from Dr. Scbliemann to 
Prof. Virchow, which woa read at the Anthro- 
pological Society of Berlin, tho 
fact is pointed out that " the ground-ph 
the dwelling-places excavated at Tiryns turns 
out to correspond almost exactly with the 
direlling-places at Uissarlik " — that ia to say, 
those ot the Burnt City, now generally 
icknowledgcd to be tbe remains of the town 
which gave ris« to the story of tho siege and 
h\\ of Troy. The relationship of Tiryns and 
Troy is furthermore proved — so it was stated 
at Berlin — ^by a scries of nearly identical 
objects found in tbem. A letter of Dr. 
lames FergosooD, quoted in tbe German press, 
cangratnlates the Qerman discoverer on his 
extraordinary good luck. All that Dr. Schlie- 
niDn had said about Hissarlik the eminent 
English writer on architecture declares now 
to be confirmed, adding that the great build- 
ings in the two towns are so nearly alike that 
they must be of the same age and of the same 
9t^ ot coltore. 

Under these circnmatances, the historieol 
deductions in the work before us gain in 
iaterest. Dr. Lolling points out that tbe 
territory of Mykonai belongs pre-eminently 
to the mountain region, while Argos forms 
the real centre of the plain, in a geographical 
u well as in a military sense : — 
"Argos, therefore, was, and ia, tho natural 
rentre for thoae who wished to rule over the 
plain of Inaohoa. Round this point, at all times, 
the native element had to gather. In opposi- 
'Km to the central situation and military 
itrength of Argos, the hidden situation of 
Mykenai— 'in the farthest corner of I 

nonriabing Argos,' as Homor desoribos it- 

ten upon that stronghold only a secondary 
nlw for rale otot the Argeia. A fortified 



Mykenai could not be the expression of tbe 
dofonsivo military power ot the Argoia. A 
powerful Mykenai, by the side of Argos. con- 
sequently paints to a hostile relation bstwoen 
tbe two States." 

In this souse the foundation of Tiryns, aa 
well as ot Uidea and Mykenai, is explained 
as tbe oiitw.ird sign of such enmity. Here 
Dr. Lolling observes ; — 
"Prom a gaograpbicil point of view. Tiryns 
refers «?, in its backward conn es ion, to 
tbe neighbouring Nauplia, whose foundation 
by ft foreign seafaring people is also placed 
by tradition in direct antagonism to the native 
ArgoB. In preaenCB of tho tradition mnatijn- 
ing the immigrations over sua from A'lia 
Minor to GreecB, tho supposition becomes 
probable thtit a war-like rae^ ot seafaring mnn, 
the Poraeids, had established themselves on 
tbe coast of Argolis in tba port ot Nauplia, and 
founded — first at Tiryns, then, moving: along 
tbo rim of tbo plain, at MidcQ and Mykenai^ — 
great strongholds in walled high-town?, from 
which the further attack against the native 
Argos could take place. A dose study ot tbo 
walls of Mykenai and Tiryns will indeed prove 
their simultaneous foundation by tho similarity 
ot their plan, and show that tbey are probably 
to be looked upon as having been built in a 
hostile spirit against Argos. For Mykenai, 
tradition iutroduops a second epoch through 
the arrival of tho Pelopids. In these 
seem to bave another group ot Asiatic 
migrants, who had arrived by laud through 
Makcdon, and, penetrating from tbo Isthmus 
towards the Inachos plain, bad seized tho old 
Ferseid castle of Mykenai, and extended it into 
a great centre for offensive operations.'' 

Again, Dr. LtUing says in another passage 
that 

" there is proof in these castle walls of 
struggles having taken place in the narrow 
gorges with varying suecesa, the original 
viotorious proojcas ot the foreign rane having 
been followed by tbe counter-attack of the 
native element, by which the former was 
temporarily pressed back to tbe defensive." 
Now, what " foreign race " was it which thus 
made its mark in ancient times on Argeiau 
ground? 

Greek tradition ascribed to the I'elopida a 
Phrygian — that is, Thrakian — origin. " Dont 
thou not know that thy grandfather is old 
Pelopa, a Phrygian, a barbarian?" says 
Teukros to Agjmemnon in the AJax. The 
Persians knew of this tradition {ITeraJolas, vii. 
8, 11). There is plenty of similar testimony in 
other Greek authors. Everywhere in the Pulo- 
ponnesB, and especially in Lakedaimon, there 
might anciently be seen great barrows called 
"the graves of the Phrygians that followed 
Pelopa." One powerful wave of imraigranti 
who gave their name to tbe Peloponnese, i 
thus fully identified with a people of the sam 
stock aa tbe founders ot Troy — namely, tho 
Thrakians, whom Bawlinson, in his annota- 
tions to II$rodotut, thinks, from reasons of 
history, language, &o., to have very likely 
been akin to tbe Teutons. 

Tbe contradictory accounts of heroic Hellas 
render it difficult, in not a few cases, to 
distinguish truth from fable, nature -myth 
from history; but with the above facts we 
seem to stand on firm ground. Donbts 
certainly arise when we come to enquire into 
the race liinship of semi-mythic personages 
like Proitos, who, with "seven giants from 
Lykia," is said to have built tho Kyklopean 
iralliB ot Tiiyss; or ot Perseus, the alleged 



fjunder of Mykenw. It would be hopeless 
to endeavour to put into order the confused 
genealogies of these heroes. But there is a 
fact worth noting, at least for those who do 
not dissolve all hero sagas into nature-myths — 
namely, that Hellenic, aa well as Persian, 
tradition assigns a non-Greek origin to the 
forefathers of Proitos and to Perseus him- 
{Utrod. vi, 53,54). Now, a nation usually 
takes pride in its own kith and kin. A tradi- 
tion like tbl^, therefore, merits attention. 

When we go into details, it is true, matters 
become obscured once more. Thus, in speak- 
ing of Perseus as on "Aasyrian," Persians 
may oily bive meant a native of Asia Minor 
whose tribal affinity thoy were not able to 
ascertain ; while tbe word " Egyptian," in 
the mouth ot a Greek, may have covered tbe 
most different tribes — not excluding the Indo- 
European race which perhaps gave Egypt one 
oE its most ancient " ileoes" kings. More- 
over, Thrakian tribes had apparently pene- 
trated oven into Northern Atnca. 

The Lykians, from whom came tbe seven 
Giants (perchance only an exceedingly tall 
race, like tbe Tbrakiana), are generally men- 
tioned in close conaesion with Trojans. 
Like the Trojans, they had come from 
Kretc into Asia Minor. Hence the builders 
of the Kyklopean walls at Tiryns also may 
have stood in some affinity to tbe vast race, 
and ii3 various offshoots, to which Pelops 
belonged. This, however, is a Bobject 
we will not pursne here. Be it enough to 
remember that the Pelopids were, by descent, 
Phrygian Thrakians ; that Tiryns is now 
proved, in its ground -pi an, to correspond 
closely with Troy, founded by Thrakians ; 
and that the objects discovered in the 
two places are closely similar. All this, 
while leaving room for tho admixture of 
other populations, opens up a new vista, 
thanks to the anceesaful labours of Dr. Scblie- 
mann, who, by his astonishing excavations, 
is gradually lifting the veil from the pre- 
historic age of Asia Uinor and Hellas. 

Kabl Bund. 



THE ART MAGAZINES. 
The paper by Mr. A. H. Palmer on the art- 
life of his father, the late Samuel Palmer, is 
aufficient to make the present number of the 
Portfolio notable. It shows us bow devoted a 
realist Palmer was in hia studies, how devoted 
au idealist in his pictures. Some channing ex- 
tracts full of fino thought finely expressed are 
given from bis correspondence, and help to 
produce a beautiful picture no less of the man 
than ot tbe artist. The article is illustrated by 
a facsimile of one ot Palmer's innumerable 
studies from nature which ia sufficient to show 
bow large a fame and fortune he might have 
gained as a realistic painter if he bad been con- 
tent to leave the art of his imagination and his 
conscience to follow tbe demands of the day. 
Another notable contribution to this number 
is an etching by Mr. W. Strang called " Meal- 
time," a modem subject treated in tbe style of 
an Old Master, full ot technical knowledge and 
serious artistic thought, but unattractive to a 
degree which suggests perversity. Its chief 
fault, like that of others of Mr. Strang's earnest 
designs, seems to be that, aiming at both style 
and realism, ba fails to bring tbem into bar- 
To the Art Journal Mr. Henry 'Wallis oon- 
tributea a pleasant paper on Caatelfronoo and 
Giorgione's celebrated altar-piece, sad Mr. 
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Tristram Mtis a further inatalment of Us 
neatiT-iUnstrat«d " Landscapes in London." 
Mr. J. Beuwell Clark's etcbiag of a boy piping 
to a dog in A stable while a horse is feedmg is 
oleror and agreeaUe. It is called {for reasons 
beat hnown to the artist) "The Dinner Hour." 
Ait etching after h(, Krojer'a picture of 
" i-tfoheuTs do Skagen " shows, in the Ocaette det 
Beaux-Aria, the remaxkable talent of H, 
Ou^rard for plwnng himself in sympathy with 
the mind and manner of the artists whom he 
translates into black and white. The same 
number of the OazetCe contains a sheet of ex- 
cellent facsimileB (by Dujardin] of some of the 
life-like chalk Hketches of Herr Adolf Meiizel. 
Besides articles conclading series already 
notioed, the hterature oonmsts of a first paper on 
the Anjiitecture of Vienna, by M. Paul S^diUe, 
one on "La Dinandorie," or copper repousii- 
work of Belgium, by M. Spire Blondel, a short 
history of Tapestry in England by M. Eugene 
Huntz, Borne account of the new Porcelain of 
B^rres by M. Edouard Gamier, and a letter on 
the Fine Art Eihibition at Madrid by M. F.-B. 
Navarto. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
KoicAH iKscaipnoua lately found ox the 

WALL OF WAnBTiu 

Urerpool : Aug. 16, 1484. 
Daring the recent visit of the Boyal Archae- 
ological Institute to Northumberland, the 
members had the pleasure of inspecting at 
Chesters (CiVtimum] the remains of a massive 
building recently unearthed by the veteran 
archaeologist, Mr. John Clayton. On one side 
of a courtyard within this buUding is a range 
of seven recessed arches in a w^ three feet 
thick, the use of which has puKzled every 



eausts and passages, one or two fragmentary 
inscriptions have been fonnd, which I now 
wish to describe. 

The first is a fragment of the lower portion 
of an inscribed tablet bearing the tetters 

PER. CL 

LEO . YB. 

SEP. HIL 
This I think should be restored Per Clfaudium 
Xenephontem) Leg(atum] Pr(opraetore Cu- 
rante) 8ep(timio) Nil(o Praefeoto Alae 11. 
Asturum], From another inscription we know 
that Septimius Nilus was praefect of this ala 
at Cilomum in A.D. 221, and from a third we 
know that Claudius Xeuephon (tic) was legate of 
Britain early in the reign of Alexander Sevenis, 
when he appears to have succeeded Marius 
Taleijanus. Wo thus gather that the new 
inscription is of the reiga of Alexander BevaniB, 
and probably of the date A.u. 222-23. The 
titles of this Emperor and the nature of the 
work recorded no doubt occupied the oom- 



mencement of the inscription. 

The eeoond fragment is inscribed thus : — 
sniys . cou 

BO . 8ALVTE . D£ 
VH SEVEEI 

From tlie first line of this we find that it was 
dedicated (Mat)ribns Com .... Who were 
these goddess mothers ? 

At first I was inclined to think, notwith- 
standing the fact of the Commageni being of 
Somitio origin, that the line should be read 
Matriba» Commagenorum., as we have {Dorgheei, 
vol. iii., p. 127] a dedication M'ttribtti Paniinni- 
orum et Delmatarwm ; hut I have since come to 
the conclusion that Mairibaa Comedovit is the 
correct reading, in which Booie of the French 
archaeologists oonoar. The Comrdoeae were 
wonhipped as Jifalrei in Qaul, especially at 
Ail, in Savoy. I communicated this reading 
some time since to the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries, bat have not yet received their 



<n)iiiion upon it. From the second line we find 
the stone was erected for the welfare or safety 
(pro ealute) of some person. Only the upper 
portions of the letters I have given in the third 
Une are visible, but the Newcastle antiquaries 
consider that the name of Alexander Severus, 
(J^.) Avf. Seven (Alesxmdri), has been intended, 
and that DE is the oommencement of DETOTI. 
But, from the absence of lUP. CAE8., or V.S., I 
think this can hardly be the case, and would 
read the inscription as dedicated for the welfare 
of a private individual, of which we have many 
instances («.y., O.l.L. vii., Nob. 769 and 927). 
I take the expsnsion therefore to be (uat) 
niBvs com(bdovis) pbo . salvtb de(cimi . 
a)vr(elii) SEVEKI. Possibly the abbreviation 
SE,^. for Deabua, or DEIS, as in other instances, 
has preceded MatHhiu, and there appears to 
have been room for it. As we have the termina- 
tions of the tines on the right side of the stone, 
the restorations are con&ied to their com- 
mencement only. 

Built into a wall were found two other stones, 
one bearing a phallic representation, the other, 
in addition to the figure of a bird, appears to 
be inscril>ed with the word 

KEILO 

but it is difScult to define its meaning. 

W. TuoupsoiT Watkin. 



OBITUASy. 
We regret to report the death of Dr. Moritz 
Thsusing, who had been in iU health for some 
time past. As keeper of the Albertina ColleO- 
tion at Vienna, and as professor in the univer- 
sity of the same city, his fame stood high 
among students and critics of art. The great 
work by which he wiU be known is Iiis Life of 
Alljert Dijrer — Diirer: Oachichte seinet Lebena 
utid aeiner ifuwf— firat published in 1876, of 
which a second edition appeared only a few 
months ago. An English translation was issued 
by Mr. John Murray in 1682, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Frederick A. Eaton. It has also 
been translated into French, Italian, and Fortu- 

Siiese. Shortly before tiis health tiroke down, 
bausing published a colleotiaii of essays entitled 
Wiener Kunstbriefe, which is noteworthy as 
adopting cordially the new views of Big. 
Morelli, to whom the volume is dedicated. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOOY. 
Ox Friday in last week Messrs. Marcus Ward 
& Co. celebrated the opening of their new 
premises by an exhibition of some two thousand 
designs in water-colour and in block and white, 
originally diswn for the illustrated works they 
have published during the past twenty years. 
Here are to be seen the drawings by which 
Kate Glreeoaway first established her reputA- 
tion, with fine specimens of book illustration 
and decorative patterns ^ Messrs. H. Stacy 
Marks, Marcus Stone, Walter and Thomas 
Crane, and Frank Dadd. The architecture of 
the building is itself noteworthy, not only as 
havine been designed by Mr. Thomas Crone, 
but also aa being constructed of red brick and 
buff terra-ootta — tiie two t>est materials for our 
London atmosphere. 

The publication of photographs after pic- 
tures at the Dresden Gallery by Messrs. Braun 
wilt moat litiely prove to be the greatest success 
ever attained in neutralising the inharmonious 
effects by which photographic chemicals have 
hitherto spoilt the original tone of the colonrins;. 
The first series of forty selected pictures, already 
issued, includes BapiiaerB " Madonna di San 
Sisto." Holljein's portrait of Morett, and other 
popular wbrks, of which we may safely say 
tliat it would he impossible to surpass the 
results liere obtained. One may even doubt 
wliether MUller's oeleljrat«d en^^aving after 
Baphael's masterpiece is a better interpretation 



of the original than this facsimile. The lettpr- 
press is by Prof. Woermann, the new Director 
of the Dresden Gallery. Messrs. Brauu intend 
to publish, altogether, about six hundred pc- 
tures. SuhscriptionB for the whole may Im 
otitained from Mr. Hauff, Vernon Chamben, 
Southampton How, Ruasell Square, who irill 
also provide single oopies. 

ACCOBQIVO to the German newspapers. Count 
Saburoff, the late Russian Minister at Berlin, 
has disposed of his unrivalled ooUeotion of 
classical antiquities in three lots. The Hermit- 
age at St. Petersburg has acquired the terra- 
cottas, including the unique series of Tsnagia 
statuettes ; the Berlin Museum has taken some 
forty-nine vases and sixty pieces of sculptoni 
wliile it is said that oar own British Musenin 
Itas acquired the bronzes and a good dealhesde. 

Mb. FiuifCis Qeokqe Heath writes to us:— 
" The Valhalla of Somerset worthies was eniiched 
last year by a biist of Fielding (after HogartliJ, 
which was unveiled by Mr. Lowell, the Ajaericau 
minlBter. A patron of art in Somerset, Mr. W. 6. 
Marshall, ol Belmont, has complied with the visb of 
Mr. Arthur Kinglake, the founder of the Vslbslla, 
by generou^ presenting to this gallery dI 

Jortrsits a memorial bast of Gen. Jolm Jacob, tt 
ocobabad, the founder of the Sind Uoth, tsd 
one ot the must celebrated representatives of out 



The late Sir Bartle Frero, who wae i 
friend of Gen. Jacob, visited, the studio of MijJ 
Thomas a tew weeks before hia death, and Cl- 
pressed himself highly pleased with the wort, sntl 
remarked that such a recognition of his publii' 
services would be appreoiated not only ia thl^ 
country but throughout the Bombay Fresidencj. 
The inauguration will take place some tuoe 1^ 
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SATURDJY, AITOUSTSQ, 1884. 

2fo. 643, Ifew Seritt. 

Tsi EnnoB Mttnot vndniakt to ratum, or 

U eormpond vith the wriUn of, rvjteUd 



It M fmrUeularly rtqunUd OuU aU hutineti 
htUn r«gafrdit\g w n^ljf of the papor, 
jfe., Moy b* adttruttd to the Publisosb, and 
not to the Esnox. 



LITERATURE. 

THB HiBBEKi LKCnrsm, 1884. 
Ziefmrtt oh the Origin and Growth of Religion 
a* iStuiraied ijf the Native Jttligiom of 
Mexico and I'erv. Ey Albert BeriUe. 
TmuUted by Fhilip H. Wickateed. 
(Williama ft No]^[ttte.) 
The practice of iaBoing in aocessible form 
tho anniul oonne of lectares provided 
for by tlie Hibbert Tmst cannot be too 
highly recommended. No better means 
could be devised for carrying out to the 
folleat the niagnanimous intentions of the 
tonnder, whose ultimate aim iras not to 
preach esoteric doctrines to the select few, 
bat to enlighten the masses on the most 
momenf«aa ot all subjects. Discourses 
dealing vith religion from the historical 
standpoint neoossarily appeal te a very 
limited oirole, especially if delivered in 
foreign langnages, or in nnintelligible English 
t^ eminent foreign thinkers, as has been too 
frequently the case ot late years. For this 
the adminisbation can scarcely be Uamed, 
Keini; how difBcnlt it must be to find 
Englishmen competent and willing to under- 
take work of this sort in the present 
trsnsitional state of our society. Wo have 
plenty of erudite and sleepy divines wedded 
to an obsolete dogmatism, and conveniently 
ignorant of the intellectual ferment around 
them. There is even no lack of enlightened 
Chnrchmen who, like the Fairbainis, the 
Farrara, the To^eys, have, so to say, 
paited with tlie past, but who are yet unable 
to embraoe the futnie. Such men may 
guide ni to the Inink of the etresm, and 
even thrust us in ; but they will themselves 
linger tax the beaoh, and renise to embait on 
the broad waters of free research. 

On the other hand, the time has not yet 
come when our Hnxleys, our Tyndale, and 
Hubert Bpenoen may be permitted to speak 
IT Mthedrd on religion in it< purely psyaho- 
kgical aspect, or as a fitting subject <d 
enquiry, like any other emanation ot the 
■ental faoulty. Hence we not unnatarally 
look abroad for teachers such as Euenen, 
Baian, or B^viile, who, without losing easte, 
msy plainly tell onr people that religion also 
is a qiiesti<m of evolution, and has its history ; 
that the enmtial thing is not the religions, 
bat the religious sentiment, hitherto mostly 
perverted, |dayed npon, utilised by passion, 
prejudice, or ignorance unto Bel£ah or nn- 
pnfitable coda. Hence the discredit into 
Thieh religion itself has fallen, and from 
vbich it is vindicated by more than one 
eloquent passage in the work under notice. 
" When the horrors," remarks U. B4ville, 
" rise up before us of whicb reliBion has more 
than ODce in the course of iunoty been the 
cause or tbe pretext, and we are abuost tempted 



to ask whethw this attribute of hnman nature 
bos really worked more good than ill in the 
destinies of Odt race, wo may remeiuber that 
the same question might bo asked of all the 
proudest attributes of our hunuwity. Take 

KLty, or the art of ffovcming human sooieties. 
' what monstrous aberrations has it not given 
birth ! Take science. Through what lament- 
able and woful errors has it not pursued its 
way 1 Take art. How gross were its begin- 
nings, and how often has it served, not to 
alevate men, but to stimulate his vilest and 
most degrading passions ! Yet who would 
wish to Uve without government, sdeiioe, or 
art ? Let ua apply the same test to religion. 
The horrors it hu caused cannot weivh a^inst 
the final and ovennastering good which it pro- 
duces ; and its annals, too often written in 
Uood, should teach us how to guide it, how to 
purify it from all that corrupts and debases it " 
(p. «)■ 

The defence, of course, is not complete, nor 
does the author hare or anywhere say tdl he 
means, which he conld hardly do in the 
presence of a promiscuous English audience. 
Otherwise he would have plainly pointed out 
that any given religious i^stem is essentially a 
hnman institution, full of imperfections, liable 
to err and fall into excesses of all sorts, like 
all thiugs human. The origin of two such 
systems, as developed in the two great centres 
of human culture in the New World, is ahly 
traced through all their lower phases ot 
animism, nature-worship, and pure anthropo- 
morphism, up to the sanguinary rites of the 
Mexican teocalli, and the milder ceremonial 
of the Bun-worahipping Peruvians. And here 
is shown the absurdity of assuming an ante- 
cedent or revealed monotheism as the starting- 
point of the American and other polytheistic 
systems : — 

"In all this there is no indication of a primitive 
monotheism. It is quite true that each of 
these deities receives in his turn epithets which 
seem to attribute omnipotence to him, and to 
make him the sole creator. Bat this is the 



Pem. It only proves that when man worships 
he never limits the homage he renders to the 
object of his adoration ; out, if he is a poly- 
tteist, he has no scmple in attributing the 
same omnipotence to each of his gods in tnm. 
It is much the same with the worthy curii in 
onr ruiel districts, whose sermons systematically 
exalt the saint of the day, whoever he may be, 
to the chief place in Paradise I " (p. 248). 
There may be aomb eza^ieration in the last 
statement. But in genenj it holds good that 
in the earl^ stages of his development man is 
not B. logical being, hence faih to see the 
inconsistency of attributing omnipotence te 
more than one member of the heavenly 
Olympns. The monotheiBtia conception seems 
to be arrived at rather by a slow process of 
elimination, stimulated by the national sen- 
timent, which tends to endow local deities 
with pre-eminence over those of neighbouring 
tribes and states. The rival priests on Ebal 
and Glarizim hurled maledictionB against each 
otlieT across tlie intervening valley of Sicbem ; 
and, with the shiftingB of political power, 
Jehovah, Jupiter, and Allah were successively 
enthroned on Garizim itself. 

U. B^ville draws attention to the inna- 
merable points of contect between the religions 
of the Eastern and Western hemispheres : 
" lu examining the beliefs, the monuments and 
the customs of Peru and Mexico, we oome npon 



phenomena at every moment whi<dk are identical 
with or analogous to something we hove ob- 
served in tdie Old World. The tonples, with 
their successive terraces, remind us of ancient 
Chaldea, and tho hieroglTphici of ancient 
^gypt. The convents recall the Indian and 
Chinese Buddhism, The cruel and bloody 
sacrifices, and the preponderouoe of the Sun- 
worabip, have a Semitic tinge. There are 
myths and curions resemblances of words which 
wake thoughts of Hallenic dvilisataon ; and 
the sacerdotal castes fuid sacrificial rites, which 
bring us round to the Celts I Nay, are there 
not even beliefs as to the arrival or return of a 
deity who will restore order and avenge out- 
raged Justice, round which there breathes a 
kind of Messianic air f" (p. 244.) 

But U. Reville is too sound a thinker to 
draw from such analogies or coinoidenoes any 
argument for a common origin of the religions 
or of the races ot the two hemispheres. He 
sees plainly that, apart from the qneetioa of 
descent, there is a common nature, a oommon 
humanity, in virtue of which analogous poli- 
tical, social and religious institutions may 
taVe their rise in many independent centres, 
and develop to a certain point iu parallel 
lines, without the necessity of asfanming any 
common point of dispersion, or even any late 
contect or intercourse in historioal times. 

" There is sorely something vwy strange," 
he well remarks, 

"in this passion for localiaing aH origins at 
some single point ot the globe. Wftv not admit 
that what took place t£ere may hare t^en 
place elsowbere also, that the saioe concourse of 
events which caUod forth such and such a result 
in a certain given place may have been repro- 
duced somewbore else, and oonsaqnently given 
rise to identical or closely analogous rMults 
thereto ? Does not our own expwienoe teach 
ns that ilie contact of a <iivilisea*ith sn nn- 
dviUsed people is not enongh in itself to ensure 
the adoption by the latter of the eitilisation 
that is brought to it. It is the exception, not 
Uie rule, for the Redskin, the Kafir, theAustra^ 
lian, or tho Papuan, to become civilised, Civi- 
lisation can only be handed on if tie invaded 
race posscBSoa a special disposition and aptitude 
for civilised life ; and this aptitude may have 
existed to snch a degree as to be capable of 
independent devdopment in tiie New World aa 
we know it did in the Old. And if there werq 
centres of such nasoent civilisation iu Central 
America, in Mexico, and in Fern, it is absor 
lutely auperfiuons to search elsewhere than in 
America itself for the origins of American 
civilisations" (p. 243). 

His reasoning on the universal prevalence 
of cannibalism, basei) on the traces everywheiQ 
occurring of human sacrifices, is not v> ob- 
vious. "This shows," he says, 
" that cannibalism, which is now restricted to 
a few of tho savage tribes who have remained 
dosest to the animal life, was once universal to 
our race. For no one would ever have con- 
odved the idea of oSerins' to the gods a tdnd of 
food wbioh excited nothing but disgust and 
bmror amongst men" (p. 87). 
Hnman sacrifices were due to other canses, 
snch as the desire to provide the gods with 
slaves, ministers, and wives, as well as to the 
idea of supplying them with choice food. 
Hencp these sanguinary institutions do not 
necessarily imply an antecedent state of can- 
nibalism, the universality of which among 
primitive races is, in any eescj far from being 
esteblished. 

A protest must else be entered against the 
assumption that the Uexican cnltore and 
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religion bad their ori^n in Central America — mind is hypeneneitive on some sides, and 
that the Tolteoa, Chiohimetw, aiid Aztecs were for ouiselTOa wa mnet say that in this matter 



all of Uaya stock — that, in a vord, the 
general morement of migration was from 
Tooatan northwuda to the Anahnao table- 
land. It ifl even snggeeted that the Uound- 
bnildeiB of the Ohio valley may also hare 
been " bands of emigrant Mayas, -who thaa 
sowed the first germs ot ctvilisation in a 
region afterwards oTomin by the savage 
hunting tribes of the Uisaisaippi basin. It is 
not, perhaps, sarprisiiig that a ooantrymi 
Braasenr de Bourbonrg should be captivated 
by the " Uaya theory." Bnt ordinary readers 
should be wanied tiiat the worthy Abbfe'a 
glittering generalisatioDB have long been ex- 
ploded, and that the objections to a northward 
migrationof the N'ahaa8(ToltecB, Aztecs, &c.), 
and especially of the Uonnd-builders, are 
almost insaperable. The Uexican and Mayan 
onltnree appear to stand in much the same 
relation to each other as those of the Nile and 
Uesopotamian valleys. Both are of great 
antiquity ; both are practically antoohthonons 
— that is, independent local evolutions stamped 
with the individuality of distinot but remotely 
allied peoples ; both mutually influenced each 
other silently and indirectly rather than by 
actual contact, at least in their earliest stages. 
What they have in common is due to these 
general oansea, and not to the wholesale 
migration ot any one race either northwards 
to Anahuac or southwards to Yucatan. And 
it should be remembered that if there are 
Uayas in the north — the Hoastecs of Vera 
Cruz, there are Aztecs in the south- 
called "Kiguiraufi" of Ificaragna. In both 
oases these are comparatiTely recent move- 
ments, mere historical incidents, leaving 
nntouohed the question of origin. 

With Mr. Wicksteod's trauslatiou there 
little fault to find b^ond a too close adherence 
to the very words of the text, leading to the 
occasional perpetration of some curious sole. 
cisme, such as "it efFects the orientation" 
and " whose infinite perfections we can bnt 
feel after." There are also a few rather 
violent inversions, as in the sentence, " I can 
conceive a Ttmplum Strmum, where shall 
meet, in that love of truth which at bottom 
is but one of the forms of lore ot Qod, all men 
of upright heart and pure will" {p. 6). And 
a work full of such varied matter should not 
have been issued without an index. 

A. H. Euxz. 



OhtUr Diota. (Elliot 8t«ok.) 

Or of the seven essays contained i 



this 



brilliant and thought-oompelling little book 
deals with "The Alleged Obscnrity of Mr. 
Browning's Poetry" ; and the anonymous 
author, after a reference to the Browning 
Society, remarks that " the existence of this 
society is a great relief, for it enables us to 
deal with our unwieldy theme in a light- 
hearted manner." We incline to thinV that 
there ia — to use a cook's phrase — "just a 
sensation" of mockery in this tribute of 
gratitude to ICr. Fumivall and the Qower- 
street ooterie of commentators, for the manner 
of the anthor of OhiUr Lieia is always light- 
hearted, almost effervescent. It is, inde^ a 
manner calculated to rouse in the well-regu- 
lated mind a suspicion, or more than a suspi- 
cion, of Sippancy ; but the well-regulated 



of flippancy the author generally manages to 
stop on the right side of the hedge. Xot 
always, perhaps ; for, in the very paper from 
which we have quoted, one of Mr. Browning's 
well-known poems is jauntily referred to as 
"Prince Hohenstiel something or other," a 
kind of allusion which is certainly flippant, 
and, it may be, a little vulgar as welL But 
this is an almost solitary lapse ; and apart 
from their intellectual grip, which we think 
really notable, the great charm of these 
essays lies in the fine urbanity of their satiri- 
cal humour. How delightful is that descrip- 
tion of Bishop Stubbs and Prof. Freeman as 
"homy-handed sons of toil " ; and how neat 
and deft is the turn of the rapier iu the words 
we have italicised in the following sentence : — 

" Prof. Seeley, for rtatont of hi» oum, appears 
to think that whilst politics, and, I presume, 
religion, may be made as interesting as jou 
please, history should be as dull as possible." 

Some of the more sympathetic utterances 
are equally bright and pointed. Many pages 
have been written about the charm of Mr. 
Browning's poetry which have said no more 
than this writer says in seven words, " He b 
so unmistakably and delicicusly alive ; " and 
there is truth and justice, as well as a very 
refreshing vivacity in the sentences in which 
Carlyle is " placed " as a critic. 

" It has been well said that Carlylo's criticisms 
are not final, and that he has not said the last 
word about Voltaire, Diderot, Biobter, and 
Qoethe. I can well believe it. But reserving 
' laat words ' for the use of the last man (to 
whom they would appear to belong), it is surely 
gomething to have said the firtt sensible wor& 
ot these important subjecfi " 



Elia flavour which can never be fallj tcpio. 
duced. The foUowing passage is not par- 
ticularly Lamb-like, whether we spell I^^ib 
with a big or a little " 1 " ; bnt we sU have 
wicked moods to which it will appeal 
pleasantly : — 

" It may be, however, that some other nsUoiu 
foil full; t^ understand and appradste tlis 
mirth and the character of the man. i. Dr. 
GF. Q. Qerrinus has written iu Qm Oenuii 
language a heavy work on Bhakespeue, in 
whioh he attacks Palstaff in a very Mlemn ud 
determined oianner, and partioalarlf char^ 
him with selfishness and want of conicLnKe, 
We are inolined to sot down this mslignint 
attack to envy. Falstaff is the suthor and 
cause of univer^ laughter. Dr. Oerviniu sill 
'er be the cause of anything aniTeisal ; tmt, 
far as his influenoe extends, he prodnon 
headaches. It is probablj a painful tenee ot 
this oontiast that goads on the autiior of bmd- 
Bches to attack the anthor of laughter." 

J^lCBS ASHCBOFI NosiL 



We might go on for some time making 
similar quotations, leaving, perhaps, at the 
end the very false impression that the author 
of Obiter JUwta is simply a '' smart" writer ^ 
and smartness, though less tiresome than 
dullness, is, when in excess, a good deal more 
exasperating. This little book is rendered 
pleasantly appetising with condiments ; but 
it has Bubstanse as well as savour. The 
esssys entitled "Truth Hunting" and "The 
Via Media " are fuU of matter, and are none 
the worse for inciting us to frequent inward 
argument with the writer. With regard to 
the first, it may be urged that playing at 
intellectual speoulation is no more truth- 
hunting than dancing attendance at " Monday 
Pops " is serious study of music ; and that 
real truth-hunting must bo useful, save 
on the supposition that truth can never be 
caught — an hypothesis which does not seem 
to be maintained here. Concerning the second 
essay, we should say that the average Eaglisb- 
man does not so much diitrust logic iu itself 

his power ot using it seTviceably. A man 
may preserve a fitting reverence for the 
lyllogism ; but, if he feels that the major 
premisses at his command are untrustworthy, 
his beatment of the syllogism may have all 
the appearance of scomfulness. 

We must not leave unmentioned the essay 
on, or rather the biography of, FolstafE, which 
would have delighted the soul ot Charles 
Lamb ; indeed, we do not think Elia would 
have been ashamed of it had it been his owA, 
though there is something in the indescribable 



Noneonformity in Strtt ; being Lectnrei npaa 
the ffoncon forming Worthies ot St. Altwu, 
and Memorials of Puritanism and Honeon- 
formity in all the Parishes of the Connlj 
of Hertford. By William Urwick. (Htul, 
Watson, & Viney.) 
Mb ITbwice has published a most nsetal boot, 
which all persons who are interested in the 
religious history of the sixteenth and asTeo- 
teenth centuries will read with profit. It 
seems that it was originally delivered in b 
form of lectures. Leetnroe, when th^ m 
turned into a hook, have generally sn un- 
pleasant flavour about them, which ve dt 
not detect here. These must have been entireij 
re- written. 

The book is divided into two parts, vhich 
are so entirely distinct that they might vitli 
advantage have been issued as septnte 
volumes. The first relates to the " Noncon- 
forming Worthies of St. Albans," tha »e<»nd 
is entitled "Memorials ot Puritanism snd i 
Nonconformity iu the County ot Hertfwi' | 
All writers who think as well as write Inn | 
the habit, often useful, sometimes dsageiow, ' 
of using words in a different sense to tho* 
in which they are commonly received. Hr- 
¥rwick is gtulty of this practice in a ray 
amusing manner in his first chapter, where 
we find St. Alban set down as the fint St. 
Albana Nonconformist. The author is, of 
course, logically correct — a Nonconfonaiit u 
anyone who refuses to follow the estrfiMw 
religion ; but he knows quite well ^\^ 
current English the word is only employw 
to designate those Protestants who hsve "epi- 
rated themselves from, or have refneeJ to 
join, the established religion in this eonntiy. 
There is a sense in which it would be perfectly 
accurate to describe Wesleyan Methodi«t» or 
Koman Catholics as Baptists, yet a vnt^ 
who should do so would be laughed st, and 
not entirely without reason. 

Mr. Urwick is an admirer of Foie tw 
martyrologist. We will at once concede th»t 
the violence of party hate and the reachon 
caused by what is known as the Oib™ 
Movement have done injury to the ra*""*^ 
of an industrious compiler; but it most be 
admitted by anyone who has weighed tw 
evidence collected by the late Dr. "»™''" 
that if we acquit Foxo of deUberate Ui» 
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hood he stands convicted of gross prejudice 
and an amount of carelessness whicb, making 
erery allowance for the time in which 
lired, is onpaidonable. As pastor of the 
Congregatboal Chorch at St. Albans, it was 
to be expected that Mr. TJrwick shonld write 
as a strong Protestant. We are not discosaing 
qaestions of theology, and have no word of 
UaoM for him for this ; bat we do think that, 
on the question of religious perseoation, where 
Utere is stlU so mnob error and prejudice 
abrmd, he should hare spoken out more 
drarlj. There has in reeent times been 
progress in morals as well as in physical 
science. Most people now hare come to know 
that slarery is wrong ; and a man who ahonld 
r tme formud and defend it on first principles, 
or saj- that we mi^t lawfully hold our 
fellow creatures as property, would be looked 
upon as either very foolish or very bad. Tet 
men of middle age con remember when no 
unimportant section of Americans and some 
people in our own country were talking and 
writing nonsense of this kind without rebuke. 
Ereryone except the most degraded now 
thinks cruelty to animals a " lin." We feel 
ratisGed that if Mr. Urwick has not preached 
against this enormity it is only because he 
has never felt that there was any occasion 
to do so. Yet when Puritanism was in full 
rigour the torture of animals for sport was 
a common practice, and there is hardly a 
ytwge to be found in any Puritan writer 
raodenuiing it because it was a wrong to the 
suffering brute. We even know that some of 
the best and wisest of our forefathers in- 
dulged in the most cmol sports without 
remorse. It is conceded on all hands that 
l^ir Thomas Uore is one of the moat stainless 
characters in oar history, a man whose whole 
life shows him to have had not only a most 
liad heart but a highly refined and well. 
instrocted conscience ; and yet he was famoui 
f"r his skill in cock-throwing (Lecky, Stat, of 
IItoU, Tol. ii., p. 174), a brutal pastime 
irhich we should all now denounce if it were 
indulged in by the very lowest of our people. 
ileUgioas persecution should in all fair- 
ness be trcati^ iu the same manner. If we 
ue not prepared to denounce the men of post 
igea because they saw no evil in slavery and 
enjoyed revolting amusements, we should 
rcnkember that iu their days morals had not 



sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? We 
are willing to look calmly on the most 
grotesque forms of superstition or misbelief, 
because, though the authorised text-hooks 
t«ll us the contrary, we have the most 
profound conviction that Qod will not punish 
anyone for an intellectual error. When the 
denial or affirmation of certain doctrines was 
believed to entail the endless torture of the 
offender and all whom he might seduce, it 
was natural for those in power to use every 
means to hinder the spread of a poison which 
destroyed the soul. Wo hsvo as deep a vene- 
ration as Mr. Vrwick has for the brave and 
good men who suffered torture and death for 
their convictions, but we cannot look with 
the same eyes as he docs on Bonner and his 
Protestant successors in the episcopal office. 

We feel that we have treated Mr. Urwick 
with less than justice. He has given us an 
important contribution to literature, and we 
have passed over what is good and occupied 
ourselres by dwelling upon a single point 
where we hold him to be in error. We should 
not have done this had not his book been, on 
the whole, one worthy of serious attention. 
B a Lincolnshire peasant would say, it is 
" matterless " what tract-writers and the 
people who produce " copy " for the so-called 
religious newspapers say, but it is quite 
another thing when one who writes with Mr. 
Urwick's minute knowledge puts forth what 
we hold to be a mistaken conclusion on a 
matter of vital historical importance. 

The latter part of the book is by far the 
more important. It may be a strong thing 
to say, but we are hound to affirm ttiat we 
have never met with a work dealing minutely 
with s large number of biographies, for the 
most port obscure, where we have found 
greater evidence of conscientious labour. The 
time spent in the collection of facts, and the 
industry in arranging them, must have been 
immense ; careful references are given for 
almost every statement. We have read all 
that Mr. Urwick has written (such a book 
cannot be skimmed), and have discovered 
very little to find fault with, and hardly any 
serious errors. OE course, there is a tone 
about aomc things which we, holding difterent 
theological convictions from his own, cannot 
profesa to relish. 

The printed evidence on whioh we have 



de^vloped to such an extent aa to render it to depend for the lives of many of the 

iateliigible that it was a moral duty to aeventeenth-coutury clergy is of such 

tolerate error. We doubt very much even 

Mr whether the ordinarily well-educated 

Sagiisbman feels that religious toleration is 

uything beyond a stem necessity in a time 

thtt is oot at joint. From what we see and 

heir around us, we believe that injuries of 

those minor kinds from which the law will 

not protect us are constantly infiicted on 

theological grounds by the strong upon the 

weak whom they happen to have in their 

pover. These iojuriea do not reach in pio- 

tniesquenesB tlie bnminga under Mary, or the 

biogings and mutilations of Elizabeth and 

ths Stoarts, but there are those who think 

tbem no leas cmeL Most English people — 

tlmgh there are large exceptions to be made 

— wvnld admit in words the advisability of 

toUntion ; but would any right-minded man 

U pnpared to do so if he believed those con- 

Hi(tisooes to be involved iu religious error 

irhicb Kerned quite certain to the men of the 



aeventeenth-coutury clergy is of 
violently sectarian character, that none but 
reckless partisans trust it without suspicion. 
A curious example of this is furnished by 
Joseph Sone, or Soane, Yicar of Aldeuham. 
Walker, in his Sufferingi of the CUrgy, 
describes him as a " very prudent, pious, and 
learned man " ; White, in hia Century of 
Scandalout a»d Maiignant I'rie»tt, has a far 
different tale to teU. From him we learn 
that this vicar waa a common gamester, that 
he haunted ale-houses, was quarrelsome, and 
frequently drunk ; nay, that he was even so 
rash aa — whether when drunk or sober we 
are not informed— to coll the soldiers of the 
Parliament " Parliament dogges." Perhaps 
Mr. Soone hod been guilty of an additional 
offence, as black as any of those named in 
White's catalogue. He may have been read- 
ing a play-hook, and had ringing in his ears, 
when he thus maligned Essex's soldiers, 
Cry havook and let slip the dogs of war." 



Our own estimate of both Walker and White 
as trustworthy witnesses is such a very low 
one that without farther testimony we should 
have been in doubt whether to regard the 
Yicar of Aldenham aa saint or sinner. Mr. 
Urwick has, however, discovered — ^in that 
mine of unworked material, the Joarnali of 
the Sovie of ZwA— that on May 6, 1645, 
the charges which White records were given 
in evidence against him before the House of 
Lords. Mr. Urwick thinks the decision of 
that bod^, whioh he calls an "august and 
Conservative assembly," of great weight. 
We do BO, too, but would point out tiiat 
" conservative," either in its tue or its party 
meaning, is not a term which it is accurate to 
apply to the Peers at Westminster in 1643. 
The Civil War was in progress at that time, 
and only Puritan Peers would bo present te 
hear the complaints against Mr. Soane. The 
Boyaliste were all away at Oxford with the 
King, levying forces on their estates or serving 
in the army. 

The minute facts here given will interest 
the local historian and the antiquary ; but it 
is the general effect of Mr. UrwiA's researches 
which is much more important. They bring 
home to us in clearer vision than we have 
ever seen the fact that at the Seatoration 
numbers of the most hard-working and God- 
fearing men of the day were tamed out of 
their homes for questions of points of ritual 
— for in many cases divei^ence of faith there 
was none — that this onielty was not only 
on injury of great magnitude to themselvea 
and tiieir families, but that far and near 
through the little towns and pleasant home- 
steads of England there was deep suffering — 
men and women bereft of their beloved pastors, 
who taught them truths such as they could 
receive, and others thrust into their places, 
with whom the flocks had no sympathy. 
Had this groat wrong been done from a mis- 
taken sense of right, we could have borne 
with it. Had a St. Iiouis or a Mary the 
First been guilty of sadi a crime, we should 
have known that, however hard the blow, 
the stroke waa delivered in mercy ; but as the 
times went then it was very far different. 
Those who despise Puritanism most are con> 
scious that Charles the Second and the gang 
who surrounded him — among whom the court 
harlots seem to have been by far the least 
hateful — had no worthy object in view. To 
attribute reli^ous fedings of any kind to 
such men is to desecrate holy ideas. Their 
object was a purely political one. They 
thought themselves strong enough to stamp 
out that Puritanism in religion whioh in its 
political form had given us a foretaste at least 
of good goTemment. That they were not 
successful was owing to the self-denial of the 
flocks who devotedly followed the ejected 
miuisterB. Edward Pucock. 



Notei and SUurtaUoHi upon the Prtfihioy of 
ITotM. By John Bharpe. (Cambridge i 
BeightoD, Bell, and Co.) 
Teebe is BO much work to be done on the 
prophets, and so much historical and religions 
instruction to he derived from their works, 
that I gladly hail a fellow-labourer like Mr. 
Sharpe, in spite of the very great differences 
between us in criticism, philology, and 
This book consists of essays or dis- 
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seftatioAf, traikslati£ifi, and notes j tlie Terses 
are Iffoken up, and the notes follow each 
yene. The eieayB, whether right of wrong 
in their infennoea, are very thoroagh in their 
exhibition of Biblical facts ; the tranelatioR ia 
a careful reprodnction of the meaning which 
the author dedaoes from the original ; the 
notes give abundant evidence of pereonat 
study and Tesearch. Great pains have aleo 
been taken in ti-aciiig out the connexion of 
thoo^t. I am bound, however, to add that 
there are very considerable drawbacks. Ur. 
Shupe looks upon "the latest i«enlte of 
Biblical criticism " as " mannfactored." 
These resnlts are identified with the name of 
Knenen ; no attempt has been made to study 
modem criticism as a movement ; no oompie- 
b^iBion is shown of its objecta, method, and 
issnlts. 1^0 doubt, in one or another modem 
critic these objects may be more or less inter- 
mingled with other not purely critical objects, 
and this method may be imperfectly applied. 
Where is the traditionalist critic of whom 
this may not be said ? Ia Mr. Bharpe's object 
simply " mannfaotared " historical truth ? Is 
his method that which critics apply to the in- 
vestigation of other ancient literatures ? No ; if 
conservative critics are to keep ont the virus 
of liberal critical research, they must first of 
all study modem criticism as a movement, and 
not imagine that its results are stored up ii 
any single work of any anthor, however 
eminent. 

l£r. Sharpe's Hebrew acholarship is not 
contemptible ; its faolts are only faults to 
those who, like Hengstenberg and Dr. Pusey, 
are not ashamed to sit at the feet of rational- 
ists. Philology knows no theological colour. 
T» isolate one's self, as Ur. Sharpe has done, 
from all the more eminent modem Hebraists 
is a gratuitous abnegation of legitimate 
infiaence. Here are some of Kr. Sharpe's 
renderings. " The sin of my people is, they 
eat" (iv. 8). " CSome and let ua retum unto 
Jehovah, ioT He hath torn, and He will heal 
us: Oh that He may amito and bind ua up" 
(vi. 1). " Like a latter rain will he train the 
land '' (vi. 3). " They keep turning back to 
that which is not a god " (viii. 16). " There 
was one watching Ephnum in union with m^ 
God : a prophet was a fowler's snare upon ai_ 
hia ways; offenoe was in the house of lus 
gods" (ix.8). " For the heifers of Bethaveu, 
let the neigbbours of Samnria fear" (x. 6). 
" Samaria is being out off, her king : as when 
there is rage upon the anrface of the water" 
(x. 7). " Oh that I could exalt Ephraim, that 
Judah would plough, that iacob would break 
the clods " {x. 11). " Oh that I could extend 
unto him food" (xi, 4). "Judah is etil' 
ruling in union wiUi Qod''(xii.l). "Acooid 
ing to the days of an appointed time " (xii 
lOJ. " Oh that I might be thy king then' 
(xiiL 10). " Among brethren he would pby 
Uie wild aas" (xiii. 16). Mr. Sharpe thinks 
much of the Babbis. I fear those forerunners 
of modem philoTogy have need to cry out, 
" Save us from our pupUa." 

It is no discredit to Mr. Sharpe that he knows 
more of the facts of the Hebrew language than 
of philology or historical criticism ; Ewalds 
are rare. Still, to deny that the Ten Tribes 
professed to be worshippers of Jehovah is an 
injury to exegesis as well as to criticism ; and 
how, con Mr. Sharpe assert, in the face of 
the JUoabite stone (line 18), that " the sacred 



name is not found elsewhere than in Scrip- 1 
tore " F It is again exegesLa which suffers 
from the strange theory that the prophecy ' 
only recognises one central eanctuuy; and 

Sosea might justly complain that his trans- 
tor ignores tne wonderful revelation so con- 
spicuous in his book that "Ood ia love." 
It really seems aa if the historical study of 
the Old Testam^t had still to be created in 
_ and. Ur. Sharpe, ;a devoted student of 
Hebrew, is well quaMed to tdd in the work ; 
but, if he would do bo, he must not stand 
aloof from all those who in England or else- 
where are seeking to apply modem methods 
to the difficult problems of the Old Testament 
literature. T. E. Chxihb. 



£b Folk'Lore du Pay* Batqu». Far Julien 

Vinson. (Paris: Maisonneuve.) 
This charming litUe book of more than four 
hundred and twenty pages forms the fifteenth 
volume of the well known French series 
entitled " Les Litt^raturea popnlairea." It 
opens with a dedication, in excellent tasto 
and good English, to the Bev. W. Webstor, 
in which the author justly dwells on the 
very important and leading part taken by 
Mr, Welter in connexion with Basque folk- 
lore ; in fact, the author aa^ that he is only 
adding a floor to the building begun by his 
friend. To a certain extent tlus may be 
reganled as a key to the position of U. 
Vinson. In a great measure it may be said 
that the harvesting of Basque folk-lore and 
legend had already been done, and that only 
the gleanings remained for M. Vinson; so 
that a reader who began hie study of Basque 
folk-lore by reading tho present work would 
probably feel some disappointment. He would 
naturally think that tho various pieces of 
popular litontture it contains lacked body ; 
but to one who had on idea of the amount 
of work already dtme by Mr. Webator and 
others, the wonder would rather be that 
M. Vinson had succeeded in making such a 
valuable and intoiesting collection as he now 
offers to the public. The labour which a 
work like his implies is great beyond the con- 
ception of the general reader ; and I am quito 
ready to believe the author fully when he 
says of it : " II m'a coAt4 pourtant beaucoup 
de travail ; ces quatre cents petitos pages re- 
pr^sentent bieu des recherchea, bien des lec- 
tures, bien des veilles." In addition to the 
other difficulties — and they are not a few — 
which meet the collector of folk-lore, M. 
Vinson bad tliat of language, to which he 
alludes in the following playful passage :- 
"On pretend que le diable, apr^a avoir habits 
le pays de Labourd pendant sept ann£es, n'avait 
pu r^usair k apprendre qae deux mots basques, 
bai ' oni ' et ei ' non, ' et encore ajoute-t-on 
qu*!! les oublia, en sortant de Bayonno, au 
milieu du pont Saint-Elsprit. Plus heureux 
que le diable, j'oi pu apprendre et retenir un 
plus grand nombre de mots ; il est vroi que j 'ai 
pass6 douzo ann^ oona^cutiTes daus le pays, 
que je I'ai longuement parooum, que I'ai pris 
place & bien dea foyers rustiqnes; j imagine 
memo que dans beauooup de villages, j 'aurais 
quelque droit h. dire, oomme Werther: Die 
geringen Leute da* Ortea kemiea mich ickon, tmd 
liebttt mieh, be*onder» die Kindtr." 

The book is divided into six parte, as 
follows: — (1) Contes et recits, consisting of 
legends and superstitions, wonderful stories, 



and rScits de sottises et de naivetes (pp. I- 
116); (2) ballads, subdivided into pohtical 
songs, love-songs, satiric and humorietie 
Kings, and lulUby riiymes (pp. 117-97); 
(3) a miscellaneous collectitm, which the 
author terms "formules d'&Ununation, jeu 
et attrapes, contil^nea et formulettea, dlctraa 
caract^ristiques dea villages, chants de quite" 
;pp 199-233); (4) riddlea (pp. 235-261); 
\5) proverbs and proverbial sayings ooa- 
siriing of proverbs of a general nature, 
sayings relative to localities, to the montlis, 
to the seasons, and to the winds and tie 
weather (pp. 263-806) ; (6) pastorales. As 
to parts 3, 4, 5, M. Vinson gives the rhymieg 
and the ahort rayings in Basque, as veil u 
in French, thongh most of them are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to tnnslato without loiiag 
their peculiar flavour in the process. iBhodd 
add that the rhymes are usually occoaipaaied 
with the airs to which they are sung, and 
that no trouble seems to have been spu^d to 
give the reader aa vivid an idea as poasiblB of 
the Basque people when standing so to nj 
"at ease." Lastly, M. TinsMi's pastoralw 
are like the popular dramas in vogne in 
Catalonia, Qascony, and Brittany ; but he hi 
thought fit to introdnoe them, and the rwm 
why will be evident from the folloving 
words: — 

"J'a considSre ces pastorales oomme au Ht- 
ment Au/olklort, bien qu'elles aient ^f^ fcritt* 
parce qu'elles ont un grajid cachet d'originsltte 
et que la personntdit^ de leurs autenn a le ploi 
Bouvent disparu dana la bonohe des acteun 
rustiques." 

So for aa I can judge, those of the pastonln 
which have a BibU(kl subject are not reiy 
different from what is usuaJiy known in thia 
country as a miracle play ; but one is greatlv 
atrack by the vigorous fashion in which the 
characters call one another names, none ot 
them having ever felt, as it would seem, any 
Bcruplea in calling a apade a spade. A ni^f 
assortment of theae tenns of reoiprocal abuse, 
which I need not qnoto, wiU be fonnd at 
p. 363. They remind one somewhat of some 
of the "fiytings" in the Corpm Fut'tvi' 
Bortale, such as that between Godmond and 
Sinfiotli, i., pp. 136-37, excepting, of course. 
tho highly wrought style of the latter. The 
populw stage of the Basques, however, neijr 
allows men and women to mix, and tie 
actors ore usually all young men, more 
rarely all young women. This leads me to 
notice the glimpses which this book giTCBol 
the morals of the Basques. Perhaps no nation 
would st«nd tho test to which M. Vinson dm 
submitted the Basques, namely, that of 
putting on record tho broad sayings commtffl 
among tho peasantry; but I shall let wa 
apeak for himself : — 

"Le leoteur sera peut-etre auasi ^W^^ 
oertaina passages qm lui porattront trop HW^ 
Je n'ai pas cru devoir Jes supprimor, !«» 
qu'ib sont originaux et qu'ila donnoot une im 
pluB oompl&te de I'eeprit basque. Le« P«^ 
primitifs a'y entoident point malioo : il" s^' 
lent lea ohosee par leura noma at nS trooW"" 
pas oondamnable oe qui est nataiel.' 
Thia last sentence gives the key *» «* '^ 
the chief reasons why chastity is «l*>m s 
leading and oonapicnouB trait in the charocw 
of an agricultural popnUti<«, and one coa» 
name locaUtias both north and sooth oi w 
Tweed when the sevenut Cslnow" <" 
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modem times has failed to make that virtue 
floarish up to the ideal of educated society. 
Bat it is nght to add that the Basque vomen, 
like those of the districts I have alluded to 
nearer home, maintain the marriage contract 
intact once it is made : — " Si les Basquaises," 
M. Vinson adds, 

" »a Btuplns, ont, oomme beauoonp de nos 
paj^Liiiies, la r^ntation de n'itxe point des 
Tertna faronohss, on salt qoe, daiis la pdupart 
des cas, le mamage eat an bout de lenr faute, 
et qne lenr fid^ti conjngale est tonjouxs irrd- 
proehaUe." 

I have dwelt on this question because I 
hare been trying to decide whether it be 
in any way one of race ; but I have failed 
to coavince myself that it is. Indeed, H. 
Vinson would have one believe that his 
collection contains nothing to which racial 
or ethnological importance could he attached. 
1 nnst quote his words in the Preface (p. 18) 
at length, as the passage is of great interest, 
coming as it does from the pen of one who 
knows the Baaqnea so well : — 

" Je pense en efibt qu'en parcourant les pages 
ci-^r^s on y eonstateta une fois de plus co que 
d^montre une 6tude impartiale et approfondie, 
Tabaence compile d'originoUt^ sociale du peuple 
basque. A part lenr langue — fil&ment do pTcmier 
ord^ dn reste— 'les Basques n'nnt rien k eux. 
Les reveries ou les fantaisies de Ghaho et de ses 
imitateuTB n'ont summ fondement sSneux, et je 
ilonte meme que rhomme sauvage, baiat/aun Ou 
l-iygaun, ^ aeignew ou homme tauvage,' dont le 
pied gaaohe laisse sur le sol uno empreinte 
ortmiate; que les lamigna m&lei et femelles 
('■Hwoef'}; qne le Mple serpent ft sept tfites 
Kppartieiuient k one vieille mythologie euscari- 
enoe. Plus j'itadie les Basques, et plus je 
dameore coavEunoa qu'on no saurait voir en eux 
1m debris d'nne rsoe antique, puissante et civil- 
isiK, qui auratt ooavart de sea oolonies toute 
TEaropie occideutale. Une pareille decadence 
Knit tout & fait inadmissible." 

The Baso-Jann is Pol}rphemuB haidly dis* 
gnised at all; Uie serpent with seven heads 
takes the place of the dragon of other coun- 
tries, and the story of the killing of it is in 
Nme respects very like a Lithuanian one I 
read years ago in the Lesebuch forming the 
Utter p«rt of Schleicher's Handbook of the 
Lithuanian Language. Tbe Lamia that ap- 
pears in the " Three "Waves," which is the 
ciort weiid story in the book, seems to be a 
kind of witch, who changes hereelf into a 
blood-red wave to drown her seafaring hus- 
Wd. I do not happen to know anything 
Tery like it ; but a passage in the mermaid 
tale I published not long since in the 
fysuMToiAjr, v.91,mightbecompared. Lastly, 
tli LamignacB are very like Welsh fairies, and 
the story of the fairy who sends for a mid- 
life for his spouse is exceedingly common in 
^'orth Wales. In one version I have lately 
pvblished, Cgm., vL 167, the wife in question 
)rts a servaDt-girl whom the fairies had lured 
iito their country, which seems to suggest the 
hsson why a midwife was required from this 
Vorld. A somewhat kindred belief, of which 
I have found traces in Carnarvonthire, was 
that the cause of mothers dying at child-birth 
ina that the fairies took them away to be 
iret-nursea for their own oflspring in Faery. 

I cannot past in silence the last sentence 
'laoted above from 11. Yinson's book as to the 
iHgin of tho Basque people. One need not insi^ 
onthe i^iraM, "puisaante et civilisoe"; but if 



one "ne saurait voir en eux les dobris d'une race 
antique, qui aurdt coavort de aes colonies 
toitte I'Europe occidentale," one would like 
to know what to think of them. U. 
Vinson's readers have no right to demand 
more from him than ho is willing to 
give ; but, nevertheless, they cannot help 
asking the question how be would account 
for the presence of the Basques where they are. 
If they did not get there in early times, when 
did they, and whence ? The want of originality 
that M. Vinson ascribes to the Basques cannot 
serve to determine anything in such a ques- 
tion. Thus, let one take tbe other view, and 
suppose the Basques to be the iibrii of an 
ancient race which once occupied a groit port 
of Western Europe, it might be legitimately 
advanced that we do not know but that some 
of the cnatoms, supDrstitions, and legends 
common to the Basques with the SpMiiards, 
the French and the peoples of the British 
Isles, may have been merely adopted by the 
Aryan invaders of Spain, France, and the 
British Islea, from Aborigines akin to the 
B^ques. In that case one could not feel sure 
that the Basques' lack of originality was 
a fact, their apparent lack of originality being 
tho possible result of their having imparted to 
others what was originally their own. I do 
not wish to be understood to be advancing any 
theory at present on this very difficult ques- 
tion, but merely mentioning what seems to me 
a legitimate way of putting the case on the 
other aide, in ao far as regards the position 
which M. Vinson has adopted. 

This is taking the reader somewhat fur 
afield. I can only conclude by recom- 
mending U. Vinson's book in the hij^hest 
terms to all those who are interested in the 
study of Basque folk-lore ; and for tho sake 
of those who are fond of good French, I may 
venture to add that, where he is not hampered 
by the Basque original, his style is most 
attractive. Jons Rnrs. 



KEW NOVELS. 

r/w Bahy's Oranimther. By L. B. Walford. 

(Blackwood.) 
Mitt t^mmg: a Mediaeval Story. By the 

Author of " John Halifax." (Uaomillan.) 
Qutm Mai. By Lord James Douglas. 

(Bentley.) 
Stella. By Fanny Lewald. (Sampson Low ) 
Kathinka. Von 0. Heller. (Beriin: Eckstein.) 
TuosR men and women who ore coming to 
forty years ought to be much obliged to Mrs. 
Walford for The Bahy't Qrandmolher, which 
is a kind of apology for la quarantaine. The 
heroine is an evergreen lady of thirtj-seven, 
whose vivacity, beauty, charm, and good 
sense are contrttsted sharply with tho various 
faults of her daughter, and of half-a-dozcn of 
that daughter's contemporaries. Tbe hero 
is a gentleman of suitable age, ivho is equally 
represented as much preferable to his juniors. 
This is very flattering to those of us who are 
approaching, or have approached, the fatal 
age when, on the unimpeachable authority 
of Marianne Dashwood, "if they were ever 
animated enough to be in love, they must 
have long outlived every sensation of the 
kind." Let it be added that Lady Ualitdu 
Wilmot, tho grandmotherly heroine, is really 



a very pleasant person, and that her relations 
■*ith her two bachelor brothers, if not with 

her married daughter, and that daughter's 
stupid husband, are sketched with a great 
deal of humour, and with some patboa. 
Humour, indeed, is characteristic of the book 
throughout, except in one unlucky parage, 
■*hioh atill more unluckily happens to occur 
at the deciding pointof the atory. Challoner, 
tbe middle-ag^ hero, has on the whole 
behaved rather badly to Lady Katilda, and 
is exiled from her favour, having at the 
same time lost the bell« banquiirt, for whom 
he has sold himself, or, at least, contemplated 
the sile of that commodity. Lord Overton, 
Matilda's elder brother, restores him to for- 
tune and favour by pleading his wrctcled 
state and exciting Matilda's feminine compu- 
The particulars of that wretched state 
irresistibly remind the wick'd reader of the 
famous passage in which Thackeray (not quite 
fairly) laughed at the culminating woes of the 
Aubreys in Ten Thoutand a Year. Nobody, 
it seems, has asked James Challoner anywhere 
to shoot, or seems likely to do so, during all 
August and September, " though he hung his 
hopea on an invitation with a concentration 
andtenacity which was piteous"; and the poor 
man, through reduced circumatanees, has had 
to content himaclf with one club, and that a 
clieap dab. The tender hearts of Lidy 
Matilda and her brother are wrung by the 
knowledge of this utter destitution and 
mi^ry, and Challoner is at once restored 
to the bosom of the one and the country 
seat of the other. " No cross no erown," of 
course ; but will Mrs. "Walford pardon ns if 
Mr. James Challouer's via entcit seems to us 
not exactly one of utter agony ? This rather 
absurd anti-climax, however, oven when a 
certain want of definitcnesa and coher-jncc in 
the atory and a veiy inartistic huddling up 
of deaths and disasters at one part of it are 
allowed for, leaves a really amusing book in 
7S« Baby') Grandmother. And after all it is 
hard for a man to quarrel with the amiable 
compassion which makes a lady think that 
when his erring brothers are reduced to one 
club bygones should at once be bygones. 



ap'^cara to be tho latest vi rsion of the poet's 
charming linos. Let it be only added that 
Teddy Leasingham, MafciSda'a younger brother, 
is a really original, affecting, and admirable 
creation. There was not the slightest reason 
why Mrs. "Walford should kill him. 

"We venture to think that a novelist of 
Mrs. CraiJc's experience and merit might have 
resisted the rather childish conceit of calling 
Miu Tommy "a mediaeval story." This, 
which simply means that Miss Tommy is a 
middle-aged woman, is the sort of joke which 
is quite permisaiblc and appropriate in familiar 
conversation. It might even be forgiven to 
jr creature of a reiiewer who was hard 
up for a sprightly remark. But it is not 
exactly worthy of a title-page and of tho 
author of A Life for a Life. However, it is 
but a small matter. The story iiptlf is not a 
large matter, but it is pleasant reading, Miss 
Thomasina Trotter is a beneficent old maid ; 
Miss Decima Murray (who tells the story)_ is 
an unreasonable young maid ; and Major 
Qordon, who in a different set of conditions 
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and with a rather less amiable dispositioD 
plays Colonel Newcome to Miss Trotter's 
L4onore, is a life-like, if not quite finished, 
sketch. The fact (which Krs. Craik, who 
really ought to know better, mentions in the 
preface) that Mit* Tommy ig a true or partly 
true story probably accounts for such defect^ 
aa it has. But they are not important defeats 
(though we should much like to know where 
tihakspere says, " Create a joke upon the ribs 
of death," and what it means whoever said it), 
and the merits are considerable. 

Anyone who has read Royal Angut may 
form some notion of the general, it not of 
the particular, dhanicteristics of Queen Mab. 
Lord James Douglas is not exactly a heaven- 
sent novelist. He would probably be a better 
novelist than he is (though it is equally 
possible that ho would not be a novelist at 
all) if a certain very clever person, called 
George Lawrence, had not once lived and 
written very clever books. But Lord James 
writis — to a great extent at least — of what he 
knows, of the men and women and things 
with which he is familiar ; and he writes with 
a pleasant, fluent pen, and with a complete 
absence of preteasion, if not with a quite 
complete absence of convention. Taking Ms 
book according to the standard which he has 
evidently set hefore himself, there is no reason 
for finding much fault with it; hut we should 
really like to know why in his final duel 
scene Lord James has made his hero firs in 
the air. This favourite practice of novelists 
has always appeared to us ethically insuEQ- 
cicnt, legally futile, and prudeutially absurd. 
If a man for religious, or any other reasons, 
thinks duelling wrong, he ought to refuse to 
fight; if he fighta, snd is convinced of the 
justice of his own cause, he ought to be 
anxious to prevent the other man, who, ex 
Aypotheti, has got an unjust canse, from 
triumphing. Therefore he should shoot, if 
ho shoots at all, aa straight aa he knows how. 
Of oouric, if he (eels bound to fight, but 
knows he is in the wrong, the matter is 
different ; but that is not the case here. 
This, however, is no doubt a debateable point, 
and probably Lord James Douglas would have 
the popular suffrage with him. 

Frau Stahr'a Roman novel Stella is plea- 
santly written and well translated. It follows 
tho fortunes of a trio of painters (called in 
the studio slang of Kome the Gran Nilo, the 
Milordo, and the Tallido Santo) and even 
more pirtieuiarly tho fortunes of a certain 
beautiful young Roman girl. A prince and 
princess appear duly — a prince and a princess 
arc almost noccsfary in all German art novels — 
and there is au anagnorisis, and a d^th or 
two, and everything that can he reasonably 
expected in a novel. There are, too, some 
good strcikesof character and dialogue. Thus, 
when SteUa, having anxiously asked an old 
English vroman who is at her tea whether she 
is ill, and having received satisfactory assur- 
ances, goes on to ask, " Then, why do you like 
drinking hot water and herbs?" the criticism 
of English lite is felt to be profound. 

Katkinka is a very good specimen of the 
quieter and more domestic kind of German 
novel. The hero is a violin-player— which, 
not I'ficg a painter, he was on the law of 
averages nearly certain to be— and the heroine 
18 a nice young woman, who keeps to herself 



the fact of her possesdng sixteen thousand 
pounds. There are worse secrets than this. 
The scenes of the book are sufBciently varied, 
and by no means nnamuaing, though the fun 
is occasionally of a rather unsophisticated 
kind, aa where a good lady describes some 
one as showing signs of Oriental " typhus " 
instead of " typus." 

Osoaoi Saintsbijkt. 
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CharlMe Garday, and other Poem*. By Emma 
Marie Caillard. (Kegan Paul, Trench, &. Go.) 
The slaty of Charlotte Cort^y d' Annans is 
better told, beoause told with more simplicity 
and directness^ in the Preface to this volume 
than in the poem itself. How Charlotte con- 
ceived the idea of freeing France from an 
insupportable tyranny ; how this idea bad been 
suggested by the study of heroic characters ; 
how, after the fall of the Girondins, the eloqaent 
Barbaxoux inspired the girl with the desire to 
strike a blow tor her country ; how she left her 
home at Caen secretly and fully bent upon the 
design of killing Marat, who hadsaid that before 
the revolution could bo consummated two hun- 
dred thousand heads must yet fall; howshesaw 
Kobeapierre, and was so impressed by his power 
tor evu, that she almost determined to transfer 
her intention from Marat to him ; how eventually 
she found her way into Maiat's house and 
assassinated him — all this affoids storing if 
not highly sympathetic material for vigorous 
dramatio narrative. We cannot ^y with 
certainty that we think the present author's 
story well told. Labouring under the tram- 
mels which the metrical forms obviously are 
to her, her narmtive is slow and sometimes 
awkward in its movement. The passages 
dealing with the final accomplishment of 
Charlotte's design seem to us more selt-oon- 
soious than oould be desired. That we do not 
svmpathise with the author's heroics, but feel 
tnat, however noble the impulse which inspired 
her heroine's act, the sot itself was that of a 
vulgar assassin, is, of course, a thing apart. 
Better, as poetiy, than the principal poem is a 
set of stanzas entitled " Elijah." 

Cyril and Lionel. ByUark AndriBa&IoTioh. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) We find it 1^ no 
means an easy thing to convey in a few words 
a just idea of the merit of this volume. So much 
siUy dog^rel we have rarely found combined 
with so much that bears witness to the inspiration 
of the hi ghbr emotions. It is hard to say from in- 
ternal evidene whether the poems ore the work 
of a man or of a woman, tho male and female 
attitudes of mind towards love and nature being 
exhibited on all but alternate pages. The titil« 
of the book would probably serve as well for 
Tapper's Pkiloiophy or Tennyson's Timbuetoo. 
We hear something of Cyril on the headings to 
sixty pages, and there is a sonnet t« Lionel. 
We fear this makes up the sum of all we 
know about either. There is an obvions laok 
of familiarity with the genius of our language 
which suggests that the anthor is perhaps 
writing in a language that is foreign to him. 
The following sonnet seems to ns of some merit : 
" The empty marvel of a splendid cage 
With fretted gold and twisted silver wire 
Thy body seems, and mine a lover's rage 
Tliat gilds thy painted show with rich desire. 
And round th j predous metAl of the bars 
Flowers scarlet-hearted, and pale passion floTera, 
And crowded jasmine mingle as the stars. 
Dewy with scent of kisses, wa>m with showers ; 
Of mnrble, Hly, and puce mow. the floor; 
The windows stained with snnlit rul^ uhlim ; 
Of azure water clear the sapphire door 
That never tutus on binges ciTstalllne. 
The bird within is mute and dose not sing. 
And dnll his tuneless throat, and dipt his 
wing." 



L<tgt of the Land of the Maori and Mm, By 
Thomas Braoken. (Sampaon Low.) Ths 
anthor of these poems lAbonrs under tba 
serious disadvantage of having his work inln- 
dnoed by a writer who knows little or notluiig 
of poetry, and who puts forth his vsluelsw 
opinions with all the familiar emphasis of 
ignorance and the pertness of conceit The 
Bev. Bntherford WaddeU, M.A., tells ns a mod 
deal in a vague way about the " working pbo " 
of nature, and leads up through a series of 
generalisations to the oondnnou that the pocta 
of a people " are the last products, becanse they 
are the best." It is obviously qnite idle to 
attempt to dispute this, espeoiallT as it has a 
very remote bearing upon the vdnme in hud. 
Mr. WaddeU speaks flatteringly of Mr. Bracken, 
telling us that one of hia rustia pieces remmdi 
him of the best of firot Horte's, and that ods of 
his Bonnets is not unworthy of Mrs. Browning; 
or Bossetti. He assures us tJiat " Mr. Brackal 
genius is essentially lyrioal," and that tbs 
poet is at his best when he sings of lors, Ion, 
and death. Great, however, as Mr. Btackea'i 
genius may bo, Mr. Waddell's is obriougly itill 
greater, for we hear that the latter writer 
" could easily pick out faults " in the poems of 
the former. Mr. WaddeU loftily excuses him- 
self, however, from this nngraoious part of tie 



fuuny people to whom Tii—ing comes huidf 
must take Mr. WaddeU's word for it tint 
around nearly every poem of Mr. Brsckoi'i 
there ia " that impalpable somethiiw wiiidi m 
can neither define nor describe, but wbidi. 
like aU true poetry, takes captive the lod." 
This sort of writing would be silly enoogb in 
any connection, but it ia in the last dt^ise 
ludiorons when employed to introduce to tJie 
public the work of a smiple and well-meaoing 
minor poet who sings the songs of nutio 
life in New Zealand. It wiU be easy to gather 
an idea of Mr. Bracken's poetio gift frcmi the 
following sonnet, which has called forth the 
eulogium referred to ; — 



" A simple lark— this la a table n 



Sweep all njght'sleiaer jewels out of tlew. 
Beheld a lovely Idol's shrine, snd flew 
Down earthwards, to that form of palnttd 

And war _„ 

Thinking hia song might It 

He sang to it Clod's Royal Anthem— Lotc; 
At Eden's windows he had canght the stisin' 

His lav the soullesa Image coidd not mors— 
Hia melodies were waibled all In vafai ; 

Ha turned away and tried to soar abore, 
But never reached bis morning porch sgain." 

The superstition dies hard that a poet's tslent 
must be talked about as "genius." IfevEr; 
rhymster were a man of genius how rich in 
seiaphic fire our own happy age wonld be. 
The truth is that the art of rhyming is ■b<"'' 
the commonest manifestation oftalant. Imsgins- 
tion is indeed the gift of genius, but it ii bjoo 
means the exclusive possession of the poets. Kr. 
Bracken is an honest sort of singer. Mi. Waddsl) 
notwithstanding. 

Three Skeiki. By Henry Bose. (Isbister) 
We fear that we have not been able to msb 
much headway with the " Oriental Nanaliai' 
which gives ^o title to Mr. Boss's book ; bat 
we have been intorertcd in some of the ist^ 
ludes to the general narrative. These ■« 
written in hexameters which have a measure of 
easy grace. We must frankly say that if Mr. 
Rose's experiments in this form of verse wew 
the only ones of which we were possMSsd, w« 
should fail to find in tbem suffleioitgromtd lor 
assuming that the hexameter will ever be made 
t« hit the genius of the language. More flen- 
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Both Sonthey and Longfc 
for the hexameter what Shakspere and the later 
ElixBbeihaii dramatista did for blank reuse in 
adding Tariety to ita forma. Mr. Bose must 
not bo diaappoimted if he hai not succeeded. 

Poemt and other Literary Bemaini of the Late 
B. L. A. Daviet, of Tannania. By Chorlea 
Tomlinson. (Stanford.) Bovland Davies, if 
not B purely fictitious name, is a name quite 
unknown in literature ; nor in any caae do we 
feel snre that thin Tolume of lit^aiy remains 
will establish it among the names of writen. 
We are told that Kr. Dariea spent some years 
in England when a young man, and the letters 
writt^ from here to his friends in Tasmania are 
by Tery ninoh the most interesting things in the 
book. They give hint of considerable powers 
of obaerration, some critical ability, a good deal 
of poetic insight, and a vein of genuine sensi- 
Inbty. We doabt if the poems afford bo many 
evidences of talent and feeling. They are for 
the most port extremely rough as to rhythm 
and doabtfol as to rhyme. They convey the 
idea that they were the outoome of real spon- 
taneily of poetic impulse, but that the author 
lacked the taste to chasten them, and the 
judgment to diatingoiBh betwseu the good and 
the bod. The drcumstanoe that Hr. Davics 
raijojsd a vast reputation in Tasmania aa an 
inae^pendent and vigorous thinker is only ex- 
plicable on the assumption that his conversa- 
ti^ f i iQ powers were more fully developed than 
his lit«rBry talent. Not to cLsparage the dis- 
tinct attainments to which the " Bemains " bear 
witness, we would say that Mr. Davies's work 
as here raven is more remarkabls from its 
proiiuse than from its performanoe. 

Four Fictara from a Life, and other Poemt, 
By the Hon. Urs. O. N. Knox. (Kegan Paul, 
Trendi & Co.) These poems have distinct 
merit. There is perhaps nothing quite so good, 
nothing so impassioned, so well concoivea and 
realiaedin this volume as the same author's 
contribution to Sonnelt of Three Centuriei ; 
but there is much genuine poetry which is sure 
to find a responsive echo. The poems are 
tbiefly pitched in a minor key, and are none the 
wotae for their modesty of aim. They have 
thought as well aa musio, substance as well as 
poetie feding. A few poems on subjeota of 
political interest fail somewhat in grasp ; but it 
can hardly be a matter for surprise that in con- 
troTeisiea oonoeming the relations of England 
■nd Ireland theauthor should have takena view 
that comes of a certain one-sided sympathy, 
Ve fear that what Mrs. Knox had to say 
on the £aateni question is not of much prac- 
tical valne. We prefer to see the poet in her 
own pravinoe. Some of her translations from 
Gbetne are sweet and delicate. Her original 
lyrios are foU of charm. Here is a fair 
example:— 



How the wild waters swqy themselves to rest, 

Soft, softly kissed ; 
And like a benadictlan o'er the sea, 

Broods the still mist. 

Oh ! Holy Spirit, keep a Ssbbsth here 

In my tired lireast ; 
Bending benignant from thj heavenly sphere, 

Teacb me to rest. 

Too late repentsat, Tve no limpid depth 

W here thou oiigbtst He, 
Only the welter that the weoir waves 

Lift to the sky. 

y«elt;« 
Nothtng is n 

o deep reSectlou from belovM lives. 
No l4hC divine— 



Ah! see that sparkle ; see the mists nproll 

In noiseless flight '. 
For me the omen ; — in my eventide 
Shall there be light? 
We regret to hear that Mrs. Knox died 
recently. 

Sophia; Or, the Viceroy of Valends. By 
Alfred Brasher. (Kegon Paul, Trench & Co.) 
This drama is described aa a comedy in five 
acts. We should consider it more properly en- 
titied a farce in five scenes. We are in the 
happy position of being ignorant of the " story 
in Scirron," upon which the drama is said to 
be founded ; but for the credit of the original 
we trust the adaptation into English has been 
a liberal one. It puzzles us to know what uses 
Mr. Brasher could have designed his play to 
serve. On the stage it must have looked like a 
silly travesty ; in literature it looks like a prac- 
tical joke. It would be unfair not to say that 
Mr. Brasher is by no means destitute of ability. 
His opening scene contains a decidedly dever 
sketch of a vain old coxcomb. He ought t« be 
able to write a smart comedietta. 

2^ Son of Shdomith. By L. M. Thornton. 
(Kegan Paul, TrMioh, & Co.) In a quiet, 
manly, and well- written Preface to this volume 
the author says that in founding a drama npon 
the story of &oar, the son of Shelomith, it has 
been his design to work on a subject which 
should not force him, further than is necessary 
in all dramatic composition, to write flat and 
cODuuonplaoe passages of little interest to him- 
self for the purpose of developing character 



The drama certainly conveys the idea that the 
author desires always to speak at the full pitch 
of his voice. A graver blunder in art than this 
it is dif&cult to oonceive. Not even Aeschylus, 
whose limitations as a dramatist were pre- 
scribed by the undeveloped resources of the 
Greek stage, was ever unmindful of the hum- 
bler "business" of the drama. The roman- 
tic movement of the IGth and 17tb centuries 
took note of the fact that variety, strength, 
and sublimity, aa well as naturalness, could 
only be attained by the closest attention to 
these first oonstituents of a play. The writer 
of a drama begins ill if he sets out with the 
idea that any work whatever is beneath him 
which develops cboraoter and advances plot. 
Such a writer may say that his aim is duefly 
lyrical. If so, his work is very unwisely cast 
in the dramatic mould. It does not remove 
the ohieotion to such a hterary anomaly to 
place the action at a great distance of time or 
to remove it entirely from the ordinary condi- 
tions of life. Mr. Thornton offers soma sensi- 
ble remarks on the usea of the Greek chorus. 
It might be pointed out that Shakspere and 
the dramatists of his period are full of chorus 
characters who operate upon the action with- 
out controlling it, and whose function is that 
* "".vine form to the feelings of the spectator, 
ros hardly worth while to dwell, as the 
writer does, upon the ethics of plagiarism ; 
they ore ^ettly well understood by thoughtful 
critics. The motives, also, which prompt on 
author to publish con scarcely be said to re- 
quire a disquisition. Mr. Thornton's blank 
verse has strength and ease. 

The Stranger'a Story. Edited by Charles 
Grindrod. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) Of 
all the silly writmg that comes into a reviewer's 
bands probably the sUIiast istobefoundin certain 
of the prefaces to volumca of minor verse. In 
vanity, in transparent and theratore ludicrous 
spasms of humour, in stilted pathos there is 
nothing in literature to match the little essays 
in wbidi the modem minor poet recommends 
himself. These utterances are usually of tho 
nature of profound mysteries until the reader 
has been so lucky as to hit on the only key by 



which they can be inter^ted. Then they be- 
come int«llipible to "the most exoruciatmgly 
mean capacity," and as amusing as they have 
been hitnerto inscrutable. The truth is that 
they oro generally addressed to the critics, 
those bugbears of Uie bardic nightmare. Some- 
times they are in the form of woe traps, into 
which the imperfect vision of the reviewer is 
expected to permit him to fall ; somotimeB they 
are covert strokes of the subUest humour at 
the expense of "the authors who have failed" ; 
occasionally they are tempestuous outbursts of 
righteous wrath at wanton outrage or cruel 
neglect. Now we are, of course, painfully 
sensible that critics are a very wicked race of 
persons whose attainments are contemptible, 
and whose malice is only commensurate with 
their ignorance. Wo might complain that it is 
expecting too much to expect uiat the entire 
literary ^ndly shall have the virtues of the 
bardic brotherhood. Wo trust it shall never 
be said of ua that we are impcrvioua to the 
disdpUnary chastisements of what tho afore- 
mentioned Mr. Waddell haa called naturo's 
"best products, because they are her last." 
But, in truth, we begin to feel a litUe restive 
under the continued cannonading to which tho 
minor poet loves to subject us. Ki. Orindrod's 
preface to the present volume runs the dan- 



Tht 



I ia a aublime 



enigma intended to yield up its sphinx-like 
message to the critical intellect alone. We 



despair of conveying a reasonable idea of t 
work in which so commonplace a constituent oa 
reason plays an insignificant part. The Stranger 
is a myatorioua entity whom Mr. Grindrod finds 
mooning about on the Malvern Hills, who talks 
like a page of tho PTOverbial Fhilotophy and 
eventually disappears from mortal ken, but 
not until he has cuimingly left behind him a 
vellum-bound volume of verses which Mr, 
Qrindrod feda oonatrained to publish for the 
enlightomnent of "a long-eared public." Tho 
pul£c that reochea the end of the book is 
certain tojustify the author's courtcotis appel- 
lation. We suspect that, like another eminent 
humourist. Bully Bottom, the author has also 
been trandated. 

JiiographicaJ and Miacellancoiis Sonnets. By 
T. W. Jones. (Private Press.) Anyone who knows 
what sonnet structure ought to bo will proba- 
bly feel an impulse to throw aside this litUo 
book after a first glance at its dedicatory poem. 
If tho critic is aWe to conquer his distaste for 
lugh-shod metre he will find upon further 
camination that Mr. Jones is thoroughly 
well able to express himself in verse, that 
his vehicle never masters bini, and that his 
facility is so great as to be dangerous in the 
absence of a judgment that would control it 
rigorously and guide it with wisdom. Mr. 
Jones, whose name does not appear on 
obriously full of the higher 
poetic aspiration, and has, beside, a good deal 
to say on many subjects. We consider the fol- 
lowing exceedingly well expressed : — 
Were It not kinder service to the baids, 
Thus learnedly gone over in review. 
Instead of prdsing that which none regards. 
And proving that, which no one questions, tzoe. 
To gUo at them the page that beet rewards 
Beorcb, and so unto tbem let others do 
What seemeth good : tlie Critic but retards 
Fame, who dares keep tho worker's wort from 



" Its birth deduces from fai other loina," — 
Clean life, high heart, sweet tongue, and noblo 

tltonght ; 
And cliques, friends, fortune e 

Unlesa Song first refuse their ftdser coin," 



1 but do these 
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There ia force in IMb aa a point in critimBm, 
bat to say liiat the critic miut inToriablj abide 
by ntoh a rale wonld be to mistake his fniio- 
tion to wme extent. A eelectlTe intelligence 
the leriewer onght to be, but something bwidea. 
He oogbt to be the fore-speaker of tJie public, 
as wdl as the chorus -chAraoter of the poets. 
As a broad mie it might be laid down that 
critioism should have the public for its sole 
andiraoe. If this rule were uniformly adhered 
to tlkere would be less criticism than there is 
of the kind described in Hr. Jones's opening 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Me. Brotihito is in the Eagadine, in plenty 
of sunshine, and yet vith snow on cul the 
mountain-tops round. He is correcting the 
proofs of hia new volume of poems, which he 
Las deeided to call Feriihta't Fancies, instead 
of 8«rio*a, HS he first intended. Tlie book will 
be out in the autumn. 

UsesBS. Keqan Paul, Teekch & Co. will 
pnUiah shortly the new volume of Bonnets, by 
Mr. J. Addington Symonds, called Vagabuadttli 
LiMitu. One section of aixty-seven Bonnets, 
" Stella Maris," in this book presents dramati- 
cally in sonnet fonn an episode of paasiouate 
e^erienoe. A preface gourds the author from 
any supposition that t£is section is autobio- 
graphic, and explains its connection with the 
psyiohological study of a fictitious oharactei 
which he attempted in his Aiiimi Figara, 

We hear that Mr. T. Edward Ffeifior and 
his wife, the poetess, will sail for New York at 
tlie end of next week. They intend to spend 
about three months in America. 

John Stcabt Mill's Logic, having passed 
through some ten editioas in its large two 
volumes, is at last to be issued in a "popular 
edition," uniform witla the Political Eamomy, 
at As. 

Lady Brasset's description of her voyage 
in the fiimheam last year — to which she has 

?'Ten the ungainly title of In tht Trada, tlu 
ropict, and the "Roaring Fortiu'" — will be 
illustrated with no loss than 250 woodcnts 
and eight maps and charts. An edition de luxe 
is to be issued at the prico of three and a half 
guineas. 
Auoira forthcoming novels we may n 



scid Miichdhunt Place, by the author of For 
Percival, to be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 
Both of these will be in two volumes, a number 
which seems to be growing in favour as com- 
pared with the orthodox three. When shall we 
oome to a sinfj^ volume P 

Misa BBADDOIT'a new novel will begin to 
appear next month in the newspaper press, 
through the agency of Messrs. TiUotson, of 
Bolton, who boast that this is the tenUi of her 
novels they have brought out in this way. It 
is a mode of publication that, we believe, will 
yet largely grow. 

Mr. Fbbdekic Bebbojim's Engliih Village 
Oommanity, which was published about this 
time last year, has alrwdy reached a third 
edition. 

Mb. Albsbt R. Fbey, of the Astor library, 
New York, is engaged upon a Dictionaiy of 
Pseudonyms, comprising American, English, 
French, German, Dutch, and Spanish auUiors, 
which he purposes to call Jftuguei: a Dictionary 
of Literary Disguisea. Ho is anxious to receive 
information from those who have written under 
assumed names. 

We observe that some of the more prominent 
iUoatnted books lo be issued by American 



publishers this winter consist, aa usual, of 
editions of English poets, or rather of singlt 
poems. "Prom Greenland's Icy Mountaiiu" 
IS to be set in no less than twenW-flve original 
drawings; "TheliUt Bose of Snnuuflr," taiC 
Tennyson's "Lady Clare" are to be treated ii 
the same way. 

A POEM which is nearly ready for iaaue by 
the Early English Text Society— rAe Li' 
Death of Mary Magdatene, by Thomaa Hoi 
(or Bobertson), once Dean of Durham — will 
have interest for all students of English poetry, 
inaamnch as it puts back the date of Spenser's 
final six-measure line — generally called Alexan- 
drine— some twenty-five years, say to 1565. But 



eight-line, ab abb ax, not 
nine-line like Spenser's. The poem is edited by 
Mr. Oskar Sommer. 

Mb. TbOUAs Laubie announoas translataons 
into English of two works by Priibel, Mother'i 
Songs, Oamei, aitd Stories; and TAe Edacalion 

Aa Pr 

Mr. Browning has received notice from 
bourne that, since May last, two Shakspei 
Societies have been founded there : one, the 
Melbourne University Shakapere Society, num.- 
bering about ninety members, and the later, 
the Melbourne Bhakspere Society, which had 
176 members before it was six weeks old. Both 
are affiliated to the New Bhakspere Society 
here. Prof. Morris, of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
is the foimder and president of the town Bo<»ety, 
and director of the University one. To both 
we heartily wish success. 

De. C. VnxiEHS Stahfobd has employed 
part of bia Swiss holidays in setting to music 
Mr. Browning's " Prospdce," the poem in 
which the author asks now a strong man 
should face death. The song is for a fine 
dodaraatory baritone, and will oe sung by Mr, 
Herbert E. Thomdike at the next Entertain- 
ment of the Browning Bociety, at Prince's Hall, 
on Friday, November 28. Dr. Tilliers Stan- 
ford will himself accompany the song. 

The Ardibishop of York, as a trustee for the 
" Speakers' Commentary," has apportioned 
£1CK) of the profits arising from that work to 
the Wydif Society, 

The Arohiepiscopal Library at Lambeth 
win be closed for the recess for six weeks, 
from September 1, 18»4. 

The September number of ri'iJie will contain 
an article by Miss Frances Power Cobbe, deal- 
ing in a humorous style with the subject of 
female education among the bett«r olasseE 
the earlier part of the present century. 

A FABAOBAPH has been going the round of 
the English |ircss to the e%ct that M. Jules 
Verne has written a story " sugxested by the 
Erakatoa earthquake [mcV' which will be 
called L'ATchipei en feu. The faot» ore that 
hia story with tliat title has been running 
as a feuilleton in the Temps, where it was 
ooncluded about three weeks ago. The scene 
is laid in the Greek Archipelago during the 
Bevolutionary War of 182T ; the action is 
between Greek patriots and pirates, French 
philhellenes, Corfiote bankers, Turks, &o. 
There is not a word in it about volcanoes 
or earthquakes. 

Tee copyright of Heine's poems having just 
jxpired, the public is likely to reap the benefit. 
A Vienna ^ublishinK firm announces au illua- 
txated edition of his works in about ninety 
parts, at 6d. each ; and the former publishers 
of Heine, Messrs. Hof&oann & Campe, promise 
to bring out a popular edition of his collected 
works, together with his reoently discovered 
Memoirs and a life by Dr. Qnstave Earpeles, 
at the price of lOs. 



The Ootober nnmber of Font Fdt lum Jfcn- 
will oontoin a youthful work of Eield-Ustthsl 
von Moltke on "Poland," revised by tbe 
veteran's own hand. 



BWI88 JOTTINGS. 
The cantonal Oemeinniitzige Gesellsch&tt of 
Uri is taking steps to follow the patriotic 
example of t£e two other old Forest Cantciu, 
Schwyz and TJnterwalden, and rescne the 
ancient furniture and domestic antiquities of 
the land while there is time. The Schwjzen 
and Unterwaldners, at contdderable cost sad 
sacrifice, have formed admirable public collec- 
tions of their cantonal antiquities. The I'rwt 
Woekenblatt warns the population against the 
so-called " Alterthtimler " — specnlatiyB fotdgn 
buyers who go about from house to home, 
hunting up unique specimens of fnicittm, 
pottery, and personal ornaments, and prerul- 
mg upon their peasant-owners to sell tnera for 
ridiciuonsly low prices. Most of the spoil it 
carried off to enrich fordgn collections. 

The eleventh a.»nnn\l meeting of the Qenoan 
and Austrian Alpenverein has just been held it 
Conatanz, under the president of HerrBichter 
of Solaburg. The Orand Duke of Baden took 
part in the prooeedings. The united cluhshsie 
a membersnip of 12,500, and the property of 
tbe Terein amounto to 11,430 fiorins. Gnati 
were voted for pluitation of woods, for snpport 
of certain mountain-sections of the club^ for 
payment of persona who have engaged tc lec- 
ture during tbe winter months, for meteoia- 
logioal observations, and for exploration ol 
oaverna. Next January will be published (he 
first collected volume of the MxlUmtan^ d 
the dub, with iUuHtrations, Collectioiu of 
3,130 marks and 9,925 fiorins were made for 
paths and huts. Tillach was selected for not 
year's meeting. 

Tee Swiss Alpenklub held its annual festinl 
at Altorf, on August 24, with Stiioiecstb 
Uuheim as presi^nt. The attendance cF 
members was very large. The Section Disb- 
lerets was chosen for 1885. 



SHABS STUDEBcelebrstodliij 
ninetieth birthday on August 21. The Biii^- 
rath presented him with a silver medsl weigh- 
ing a pound. One side l>ears Uie profile of tbe 
scholar, the other the Federal cross, two 
crossed hammers, and tlie inscription, " Geologii' 
del Bchweiz 1851-53." 

GuBTAB WxBEB, the Eapelhneister tsA 
organist of the Grossmtmster of ZOrich, his 
colleoted his papers on the relatien of tbe 
Beformer Zwingli to mnsic, under the title, 
Zwingli: teintSMitrngxar Mtmknnd stint Liii", 
nns EungthiftDTitche Btudit. 



OBITVART. 

HBHBY OSOBOB BOHH. ' 

Mb. H, G, Bohn, the Nestor of bookssDoa, wm 
bom on January 4, 1796, and died atNoHhEw 
House, Twickenham, on August 22. Be ms i 
the son of a bookseller of German desoent vba 
had taken up his residence in London, sud be 
began to assist his father some time befoie tbe 
dose of the great Frendi war. From 1831 to I 
1865, he was in bunness at York StiML I 
Covent Garden, on his own aooonnt; but in tbe 
latter year his "libraries" were sold to Messis. 
George Bell ft Sons, These "^^"^, \ 
amounted in all to nearly seven hunowB | 
volumes, acoording to the appendix to his ooi" 
tion of Lowndes (pp. 289-321) ; but this noinbff 
has been largely augmented sinos. There wU 
the standard library, begun in 1846 mlli | 
translatiouB of Schiller and Goethe by U^ 
Bohn himself, and his additional notes to kKS 
works as Beokmann's Hittory of Iitmti<"»: 
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tli« ecdertiaitioil libnuy, with editioiu of 
Bnaebhis tmi Philo-JudMui ; the hutorical 
libmj, comprisiiig the Dioriee of Pepya and 
Erelyii; the adentido Ubnry, peiliapa, in its 
dtiy, the meat naefol of all, as derelopiug a brantsh 
of knovlad^ bej*<md the reaoh of the many ; 
the ■nta'qna.HMi libnn^ including many reprints 
of EanT Engiiah Chronides; the olaedcal 
librar;, oeac to sucMsdve generations of scliool 
bOTS for ita bandataons by Baokley, Yonge, 
Biley, and the ill-fated J. S. Wataon ; and ttie 
illn^nttad library of the poebi, the botanista 
And the nordiats, moat of them embeUished by 
the drawing of Btothard, Plaxman and Harrey. 
In the issmng of the whole of theBS Tolnable 
aeta of worka, 'iti. Bohn took the leading part ; 
and for many of the separate Tolumes he was 
entiidy reapondble. Am a popolaritier of 
literature, no London bookseller, save the late 
Charlea Knight, could oomparo with him. 
Hia publications ciroulated in t^ooauids. In 
-every library tiiey were known as the books 
moat fireqneiitly in leqaest by readers ; and at 
the British Hoseimi, after many years of lono^ 
anflbring on the part of the Trustees, toe 
Tolnmas in Bohn's libraries became so 
mutilated by students who were not content 
with reading them during the hoars at which 
that institution is open that a decree was 
promulgated that all Uie works included in bis 
various sets of publications should be removed 
from the reading-room. Ten years after he 
had alartcd in busineaa, he issued the volume 
long familiar to the frequenters of libraries as 
Bohn's Quinea Catalogue, a tome of portentous 
aixe, \ though it has mnce been echpsed by 
the still more massive compilations of Ur. 
Qnaritdh. Mr. Bohn's Bibiiothtca Parriana. 
the catalogs of Uie library of Dr. Samuel 
Parr, the wliig counterpart of Dr. Johnson, 
is atfll worthy of being referred to for Uie 
pamphlets of the last century. His new 
edition of Lowndes's Bibliographer' t ManwH, 
which was commenced in fTovember, 1857, 
and brought to a conclusion in November, 
1864, is s stupendous monument of protracted 
labour, which has not been, and probably never 
will be, superseded. For this work alone, had 
he no other claim on popnlar respect, tlie 
memory of Mr. Boha should adwaya be held in 
high honour. For the Pbilobiblon Society, of 
which he was an active member, he drew up 
a work iUnstrative of the biography and biblio- 
graphy of Shakespeare. His Dictionary of 
Engtith Foetital Qutitalioni was, on its first 
appearance, confined to his private friends ; but, 
&ftnr copies had been boi^t in the open market 
at long prices, he was indnoad to issue it to the 
gener^ public, and in 1881 the worl 
bronght out by Uessra. T. Bell and Sons. 
garden parties of Mr. Bohn in his suburban 
villa at Twickenham wiU long be remembered 
by the oollector of ohina and brie-a-brac. The 
rooma were crowded with objects of art of the 
moat predons oharacter; and althot^i many of 
them passed under tho hammer at Christie s — 
for the retired bookseller, like tike Prime Minister 
in retreat, parted with many of his choicest 
b«asniaB in his lifetime — a great collection of 
miniatures and other carioaitiee still remained. 
Daring the conclnding years of bis life, Mr, 
Bohn has been engaged in his spare momenta 
with the preparation of Uke catalogue of his 
mnanting art possessions, and it is understood 
that they too will be sold at King-street. He 
waa ste^ied in ibe history and traditions of bis 
profeacion. His father was a bookseller, bis 
brother was engaged in the same line, and his 
wife was the daughter of one of London's lead- 
ing pahliahera. If the reoollectionB of Mr. 
Bmib oould be perpetuated in print, their pub- 



land poets, died at Ciiln on August 16. He 
was bom on Deoember 30, 1800, at Heddes- 
beim, near Kreusnaeh, where his father was 
Protestant pastor. After studying at Halle 
and Bonn, he was appointed teacher in the 
briJcken Qymnasium, and from 1833 to 
1863 was a profassor in the Friedrich-Wilhelm 
Gymnasium at Coin. His lyrics have long been 
favourites all over Germany. His first work, 
Nahethal in Litder, was published in 1833 ; his 
Waldlieder (1850) has passed through many 
editions. In 186t be Drought out a volume 
of his collected Oedichle. Since that date he 
has published several novels. 



ORiaiNAL VERSE. 

THE BOKG OF EMELYE. 

[" She gadereth flouies, par^ white and rede, 
To make a sotol Kerlood for hire hede. 
And as an angel heuenllch she song . " 

Chaocbs.] 

swetc rote, of fairs and fressbc hewc, 
Ysproynd wiHi droppes derc of sauor dawi:, 

1 pluUce thee, er that the rud<i storm 
Bbal doon forwelken al thy tender form. 
For better were it thee, upon my hedii 
To Bitten, glowing with thy hewc radii, 
Wher Theseus may seen thy beautee clerii. 
And eek Hippolyta, my auater dert. 
Than hidden with thy leacB heer to growc 
Wber as no man may al thy faimes knowe. 
For Pbebos, lo ! sh^ climben heye anoon, 
And hoolly brenneu thee, both feel and boon ; 
The cloudca eek Bhal maken dim the beaen. 
And thunder romblen with a grisly ateuen. 
And heuy hail sbal ratlen taste adoun, 

To maken of thy U( concluaioun. 
Wherfore I plukki' thee, with sustren mo. 
And lilies, with here stolkcs grene also, 
To moke a aotel gerlond of yew alle. 
And, though I uoot what after may bifallc. 
Yet wil I Bingt merily as now. 
O Cupido, tb^ Bchetest foste ynow 
Thin arwes kene, and wenest for to sniitu 
The nuwac herta, I rd±e nener a mit« 
Of al thy mighte and of thin eycn blfnde ; 
Dlsue I sarua, and haua hire ay in mindii. 
And if to were that I wolde ben a wyf. 
Yet uoot I where to flnde, in al my lyf, 
A knight that moy me pleae, in heye and lowii- 
Go ! blinde boy, drawe ellfiswhor thy bowi; ! " 
Waltbb W. Skeat. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
The Bcittin of tho Beal Aoademia de laHistoria 
for August announces the find in the district 
of Almonia, near Carinena, of "hundreds" of 
MSS., many of them Arabic. Seoor CaneUa 
Secades describes recent discoveries and copies 
inscriptions in the ohurcb of Santa Maria de 
Naranco, Oviedo, which prove that it war 
built as a ehurch from older materials by 
Bomiro I., 848, and not as a palaoe, as stated 
by Amador de los Bios in the MonumetUoi 
Arehitectonicot de EtpaRa. Padre F. Fita prints 
an inedited Bull of Urban II,, dated Apnl 2o, 
1093, appointing the Archbishop of Toledo his 
legate in Spain. 

The Boletin of the Institucion Libre de 
UnanfjuTiM for August 15 contains a carious 
account of the pastotal communities still exist- 
ing in tie Asturian moantoina. The whole 
property is held in a collective form, and 
managed by the coQndl of the parish. The 
inhabitaufs look down on agricultural labour, 
and KTOW grain on temporary allotments only 
as subsidiary to gradng. The herds feed on the 
high mountains in summer, and gradually 
descend to the coast in the winter. All the 
journeys are made, and agricultural operations 
Degon, at the bidding of tho coundlB. One 



OcsTAV Pfarbius, the "father" of Ehino- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TnX OBBEE IKEICBIFTIOn' AT I 

AslmioleaaUaaenM,Oxtord: Ans.n,lBSf. 

A careful examination of the stone at Brough, 
and tba possession of a satisfactory squeeae, 
taken by myself on the spot, enable me to 
contribute what I venture to believe are some 
new fixed points in the reading of this much 
di]^ut«d epitaph, and, at the same time, to 
corroborate with some assurance a good deal 
of what Mr. Sayoe, Mr, Bradley, Mr. Nichol- 
son, and others have been able to m^e out. 

The stone itself is not by any means so faintly 
incised as might have been imagined from the 
more or less inadequate reproductions of its 
surface. The inscription is very fairly preserved 
as inscriptions go, and, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Uie last word, leaves little room for 
oomeotural emendation. 

With the exception of this last word, for 
which I will content myself with offering a 
suggestion, based on the remaining fragments 
of OiB first three letters, the new readings that 
I have to offer are in the sixth line of tho 
stone, ■*f' 'fuu for the suggested ir^ Uw, 
TtaftKta, Xlafiiav, &0. ; and, in We eleventh line, 
dfllvt for the hitherto eniffmatio word before 
■jif i nit 'Efitiit. I may add that these readings 
have obtained the almost unreserved accept- 
ance of those who have seen my sqnoesc. Iil 
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the Iftat word, tiiat, namely, at tbo beginning 
of 1. I'i, the third letter u ia all that after a 
prolonged eiamination 1 have been able to 
regard as eertwn. The remaina of the first two 
letters, owing to the imevenneBS of the surface 
of the atone, are very uncertain ; the second 
letter can hwrdly be r, as has been snggeated, 
and has a cross stroke, which seemfi to pro- 
daim it ft T. I, therefore, propoae, as a pro- 
visional eipedient, to read lirjilxv'"']* 

The IxKiuBiX*^ {•<<:)> in 1. 1, is perfectly dear; 
and, OS this is the only instance of a syllable 
too much in the hexameters, we may, perhaps, 
suppose that in the spoken langnage the "a. 
was slurred over. The pause after ^ffc*< will 
excuse the hiatus in the last line. The inscrip- 
tion aa a whole I read aa follows ; — 

iKKiulfXn-e Tit 

6iro ^loJpjji n '^fiml/] 
Kofifiayijri* lnoi 

" XaTpt ah irai Toa" iiai 
^mp BrvrU SIbW 
fprpi - a imirar' fn 

Ki/ifWpWif" OKoft +tu 

To the whole inscription I will now venture 
to apply a new interpretation. What if the 
epitaph itself refer, not ao much to a youth 
dead and buried on tlie spot, aa to one who 
;, if not dead a captive in barbarian 
I short, if the whole refers 
1 cenotaph rather than a grave P It is to 
be obaerved that this hypothesis at once dis- 
poses of the hitherto unaurmountablo difficulty 
suggested by the phrase, -firtft dnrrlir Uor tpwtit, 
wMch can only mean, ' ' although thou shouldst 
still be creeping along the path of mortal life," 
and which cannot, therefore, refer to a person 
inoum to be dead. But thia hypothesiB leads 
us a step further, and in a definite direction. 
The line um^rar' (m]i 7^ iiipiwur M Ki/i/uplvr yf 
(Most swiftly didst thou fly down upon the land 
of the Eiuimerian men), cannot be taken as a 
poetic equivalent for a descent into Hades. It 
must bo taken literally as referring to a descent 
into the land of living Eimmeriana, outer bar- 
barians of the north, in other worda, the C^e- 
donjana. The key to the whole, as it seems to 
me, lies in the word ifilm. The youth Hermes, 
apparently in the tr^n of an Ala or Cohora 
Comviugenonim, such as were ao largely em- 
ployed in the imperial service, is reported 
"missing" after a Caledonian campaign. TTiii 
Greek-speaking comrade, from the same Syrian 
province, erects a cenotaph to his memory. He 
may be dead, or he may atdll he crawling out 
his miserable existence in squalid captivity. 
Anyhow, to his friend he is for all intenta and 
pnrpoaes deceased, since, oven if he be still 
alive, hia ie a K«' Uio — a life not worth living. 
His comrade, accordingly, with pioua cara for 
the departed, erecta a cenotaph and inscribes 
his epitaph. But in such sepulchral inscriptions 
it was a common practice to pray the charitable 
passer by (45«tTDt, Viator) to salute the manes 
of the dead person (xnlfnu-, Salutare, cf. such 
formulas oa " AVE VIATOE QVI MB 
SALVTAS."). In the present case there is 
at first blush an objection to this solemn act, 
for the youth Hermes may be still alive. It 
is, however, as the writer of the epitaph con- 
tends, no real objection; for, even should hia 
comrade be still alive, his is such a mookery of 
life that he atutds not the less in need of thia 
solemn salutation of funeral dismissal. 

The inscription may thus be paraphrased as 
follows: — "Let any wayfarer who sees Hermes, 
of Commsgene, eovored (as it seems) by a tomb 
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• For j^'au rirtxirtar, cf. ivyxi-'"* itaAii, i^i» 



* Itecdve, tliou boy, the Supreme Satataticm at my 
hands, and that even although thou shonldst 
haply BtUl be crawling out the path of mortal 
life. For swiftly, inoeed, didst tiou fly down 
upon the land of the Kimmerian men.* 
And the wayfarer who says this will not say 
falsely. For the path of the boy Hermes lias 
amon? those who lead but a half existeuce." 

Bmm an interpretation, I submit, not only 
serves to reconcile the somewhat contradictory 
expressions of tJie inscription, hut at the same 
time gives the whole a certain epieT^mmatic 
point. With, regard to the i^fuf, indeed, there 
IS, it seems to me, a subtle allusive force in the 
Greek which cannot be adequately rendered in 
a paraphrase. For in the NorUiem land of 
BimaieBS, according to the mythical geographer, 
there was a race of "Afluii. And those "A^im 
were otherwise known as the ImnijuXTal Hififidpioi, 
"the mare-milking Kimmeriuia." 

With refrard to the date of the inscriptiou, 
although the elongated form of the letters has 
a somewhat late appearance, there are none of 
those Byzantine or Byzantinising letter-forms 
such as began to be found in the fifth century ; 
while, on the other hand, some of the most 
characteristio shapes, those for instance of the 
3, f, and u, can be paralleled on third century 



Bcription of which we are s. 

at uie same time and in the same p 

inscription, containing a dedicatioii to Sererua. 
Thia Inscription, consisting of six lines, ii ia 
a very mutilated state, and written ia a aome- 
what barbarous style ; but I have been ithlc to 
Miake out the flnt four lines. It reads &$ 
follows : — 

UIP • CAE8A 

[EI ■] SEP ■ SEVEBO ■ PEB 

[tiJhACI ■ JlVO ■ ET 

[M • AVK • ASTOS]DtO ' C.E3 



In Britain itself the field for comparison of 
Greek epi^ra[^c styles is naturally restricted, 
bnt, happily, in thia instance, it is sufficient to 
supply a most satisfactory clue. Of the four 
Gnek inscriptions foimd on or near the line of 
the Botoan wall there are two which happen to 
reproduce some of the principal characteristics 
01 the lettering on the Brough Stone. The 
first of these, an altar to Aaklepios, from near 
Maryport, with a bilingual inscription, presents 
na with the same elongated letter-forms ; the 
other, an altar to Astarte and HOraklSa found 
at Corcheeter, reproduces in the fragment that 
remains of it the peculiar long-headed a of the 

S resent inscriptiou. Both, aa their purport 
eclares, belong to prae-Christian times; and, 
unless my instmcts greatly deceive me, the date 
of both ia to be sought nearer 200 than ;J00a.D. 
Indeed, considering the — relatively speaking — 
extreme rarity of West-Roman inaoriptiona (out- 
side a few great cities) subsequent to the latter 
of these dates, the weight of presumptive evi- 
dence is enormously in favour of the inscription 
beinp earlier thsji 300 A.D. The gener^y 
creditable style of the language and versifica- 
tion tells on the some side. The name Serma 
again and the non-Christian character of the 
epitaph also point to prse-Conetantinian times. 

There remains another and specially local 
:gument. The great mass of the Roman anti- 
quities of Brough — aa distinct from that con- 
spicuous element auiongst them which must be 
described as " late Celtic " — date from the age 
of SeveruB. The most characteristic of these, 
the leaden " Centurions' Seals," belong to this 
period, aa ia shown from the common type, on 
which the bust of Severua himself appears 
between those of his two sons, CaracaUa and 
Geta. What then if the inscription before us 
also belongs to Severus' time, and relates to an 
episode ia the Caledonian campaign of that 
emperor, brought to a conclusion in 210 A.D., 
or to some earlier expedition under his auspices 
of which wo have no historic record? The 
presence of Commagenian troops in Britain, 
not — so far aa we know from monumente or the 
^odYia^regularly stationed in the island, may 
connect itself with a dislocation of Continental 
forces consequent on the military etForts of 
Severus on tho northern frontiers. 

And in this connexion another fact demands 
attention, which, though not by itself con- 
cluaive, is yet highly suggeativo as part of 

circumstantial chain. With the Graek in- 
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It is possible that in the fifth line the name of 
Geta, aa ia BO often the caee, has been eciMd, 
or we should have expected to find the name of 
Julia Domna, with or without her title " Xnter 
Caxtrorum," The last word of line 6, I heliere 
to be iKFEKis or nfFERma, though I kre 
omitted tho possibly doubtfid letters. If it iw 
indeed a dedication to the godi of the netkr 
world, it ia tempting to traoe in it a refaenoe 
to the ahados of tho fallen in some northon 
campaign. The title of Oaeaar applied b> 
CaracaUa, who waa made Anfustus aa esrlj u 
I98A.I)., forbids us toconneot the inscriptiaii with 
the Caledonian expedition directed by Sererui 
in person ; but it may well refer to some csrlicr 
campaign against thesame Northern Barbstisu, . 
oonductod under the anspicee of the Angustoi j 
and his not yet fully associated son. ! 

ABTQVK J. EVASS. 



Bettrington Beotoiy, York : Ang. 23, ISSt. 
I have just returned from, a visit to Btoagii, 
whither I went in order to ascertain, by per- 
sonal inspection of the now famous inai^iiption, 
which of the rival versions conformed lest 
to tlie palaeographical possibilities. The stone 
itself is difEcult to decipher, being of sn »• 
oesaively hard and coarsely gramilated sand- 
stone, with a surfaoe so uneven and intrsctal)lE« 
as to prevent the formation of sharp-cat, legiblr 
letters. If, however, a halt-dried squeeze, rtifl 
on the slab, ia looked at obUquely in ihw)^ 
sunlight, the oharaotera come out with fair 
distinctness. As I have already taken objecttoe 
to Prof, Savoe's earlier readings, I am now 
bound to acknowledge that his latest bwis- 
literation of the first four hexameters, vbicb 
waa published in the AcAiiE3f7 of August -> 
seems to he nearer the truth than any ctber tbat 
has appeared. I should, however, be inclined 
to bracket as doubtful throe or four letters k 
to which he expresses no hesitetion. Bet, as 
to the crucial words which form the key t« tbe 
whole interpretation, I am convinoed that he 
is right. Thus, the test phrases, Im ^lin. 
and nipirmi inX Kiiinifim y§, may, I think, be 
accepted with tolsiable coi^dence ; while the 
readings ^iXXiymyBj, ^h; and KvlAf, mnst be 
rejected. 

On another stone, now bnilt into the wall of 
the church-porch, I succeeded in reading the 
name of Septimius Severus, which proves that 
the Roman station at Brough vraa founded 
ahortly before 211 a.d. 

Palaeographically, the Greek inscription u 
». extreme interest, as giving a transitioo^ 
form of omega, H, intermediate between fl and 
r, which hitherto I have only discovered on 
he coins struck at Ferinthus and Mesymbn* 
a Thrace between 21 1 and 249 a.d. (See my 
book on The Alphabtt, voL ii., p. 88.) This 
form djaposea of Waltenbach's theory as to the 
origin of the uncial and minuscule omega, mo 
also afiFords a doo to the date of the m- 
seription. , 

Mr. Lyde, the vicar of Brough, hss Md 
liberal offers for the purahaae of the stone ,■ bjt 
he very properly thmks it ought to find iW 
resting-place in tho British Museum. H » ™ 
be hoped that the trustees will not let shp UM 
opportunity of acquiring for Uie national oolW- 
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, nniqae in its my, of the 
wlf butoiy of the isUnd, orhich haa ednwdy 
naiTowlj eac»ped teiiona danger of deatmctioii. 
With the ud of a sheet of Prof. Hubner'fl 
p«^, I have Monred two excellent squeeEM, 
which Mr. Xijda piononnoes to be the best that 
havQ yet baea taken. Isaac Tayix)b. 
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QDMn*a OoBega, Oxford i Aug. tS, 
While rcBding Qildas otct a^itun lately I have 
been struck by a pauage in his Epistle, which, 
I beliere, throws hfht on the historical position 
of " King Arthnr." That there was a historical 
King ArthnraadiatiDgiiished from the mythioal 
King Arthnr has long been reoogniaed by 
Prof. Vreuaaa and other histonans, and Prof. 
Bh^'B has recently tried to show that he was the 
meoeBtor of the Comes Britanniae. The ehrmo- 
l<^poal pnzale pnaented by his name has abo at 
Itrngth tieen solred by Mr. Coote, who has 
point«d ont Uiat it is nmply the Latin Artorios. 
In denonnoiiig Hag^ooontu or Maelgwn, 
wbom be calls "insolaris draco," or "dragon 
of the island," Gildas obserres : — 

" Did ym not, in the esily years of your yoath, 
moot fiercely orerwhelm wiUi sword, fpear, and 
fii« the UnK, your mother's brother, tagvUtei with 
Us almost InTiucible soldlen, whose connttnance* 
in iMttle seemed by no means nnlike those of a 
lioa'a wbelpsF" 

It is difficult not to see ia these words the histori- 
cal ksmel of the legend of King Arthnr. He 
also fdl in battle with his sister^ son Uodred, 
" leAgned with the lords of the White Horse ; " 
■ltd irhat Lord Tennyson calls " the Draa;on of 
the grvat Pendragonuiip " thereby passed from 
hint to another. Support for such a view may 
be further found in the Life of 8. Oildas. 
rhongh nsnally ascribed to Caradoo, fli'i life 
musA be earlier than 6«of&ey of Monmonth, 
ainoe it jn'eaents us with the legend of Aithnr 
in m. Ktm andereloped form. According to the 
legend as it appears here — derived evidently 
from the monks of Qlastonbary — " the tyrant 
Artliiir after seeking his wife " Gnennewar " for 
a jemr disoovered that she had been carried 
awmy by ICdoas, iins of Somerset, and oon- 
fined tar safety in Glastonbury. At the last 
moment, however, peace was ma^e between the 
two kings hj Oildas and the Abbot of Glaston- 
bory, wEo was rewarded with a preaent of lands 
to his monastoy, and tbe right of asylnm there. 
Now Hdoaa is Haelgwn, the Iat«r form of 
Ksg^oconns. 

In Wdsh tradition, which knew little or 
nothing of the Baxon oon<^uest beyond the con- 
fines ol Watea and Combna, Maelgwn becomes 
a petty king of Owynedd. In Qildas he has no 
■och territorial restrictions, but is " Dragon " 
of the whole island, and "remover of many 
tyianta (or local princes) both from kingdom 
SAd lifeL Before the ninth oentoty, however, 
hia rale had oome to be regarded as extending 
only orer Gwjnedd, siuoe in " Nennius " UaU- 
amns, as ho is named, thoogh stiU. said to be 
•' magnos rex," is stated to have reigned only 
orer that part of North Wales from which his 
moestor CSunedag or Onnedda had driven the 
IriA 146 yean previomdy. It is obvious from 
this that ICadgwn was orisinsUy only a prince 
of a district in North Wales, but that by his 
ovnthiow of his uncle he inherited the title 
and powers of the ■■ insolaris draco." Subse- 
qnently this fact was again forgotten, and 
Wdsh tiadition knew of him simply as a Welsh 
pinoa. 
Oildas o 

Nowl it is onrious that among the 
nve itrmsh tyrants deaionnoed by him there are 
two who bear Latin names, Constantinns and 
Analias Conao, and that these two are entitled 



respeoUvely " the tyrannical whelp of the 
unclean lioness o( Damnonia " and " the lion's 
whelp." Is it going too far to ask if, with 
Gildas, whose hiKU opinion of the Roman party 
in Britain is weU known, " lion's whelp " 
not imply either Romano- British desoej 
adherence to a BomanO'BTitish dynas^ ? He 
tells us, in the so-called History, ^lat the 
descendant of Ambrosins Aorelianua — " the 
single man who was cultured, faithful, biare, 
and txne, of thoroughly Roman blood," and 
who had for a time enabled the Britons to make 
head ^unst their barbarian invaders — was in his 
own times " greatly degenerated from ancestral 
virtue." Can this degenerate descendant be 
Anrelius Conan, who is described as having lost 
father and brothers in civil war, and for whom 
a speedy ovorthrow is predicted P Perhaps 
Oildas already foresaw toat Maelgwn would 
soon deal witb Conan as he had dealt with the 
other "many tyrants," and would drive him 
into exile in Armorica. Perhaps, too, the father 
whom Aurelins Conan had lost was King Arthnr 

At any rate, if we place Gildas and the 
Arthurian legend side by side, we may conjec- 
ture that Arthur was the head of the Roman 
party, the successor of Aurelianus, and the 
Comes Britanniae — or possibly, if we may trust 
the Welsh poems, the Gwledig or Dux Bri- 
tanniae. Cunedda, we are told, came from the 
Galloway district, which had not been Romanised 
to the same ext«nt as Southern Britain, as, 
ideed, is shown by the names of himself and 
Maelgwn. If, therefore, Arthur or Artorius 
were the nnole bj whose overthrow Maelgwn 
was enabled to seize the ' ' Fendragonship of 
Britain, we should have to see in his fall the 
final transference of the leadership of the 
Britons from the Romanised Kelt to the 
Northern Kymry. The historical prototype of 
Guinevere, Uie dawn-goddess, wotud thus be a 
member of Cuuedda's famUy, into which, 
fortunately for himself, Arthur married. How 
the name of Maelgwn came to be supplanted by 
that of Modred or Mordred in the Arthurian 
legend has yet to be discovered. As we have 
seen, it is still unknown to the author of the 
" Life of S. Gildas," and must be sought for 
in the old solar myths which attached them- 
selves at BO early a period to the name and. 
person of Arthur. I may add that the date 



literary production. Apart from its biblio- 
graphical interest, it seems quite as imperative 
to publish the "Continuation" of the senti- 
mental parson's last tour, as it does to give, in 
juxtaposition. Chapman's finishing of the Ilero 
and Leander eommenoed by Marlowe. 

WlLIJAH ROSEBTS. 



AK OLD HoraS-QEVICS. 

Aug. », IBSl. 
It may perhaps be of interest to state that, 
upwards of forty years ago, I found the verse 
mentioned by Prof. Max Muller as an " epitaph 
of Magister Martinus of Biberaoh (149B)," in- 
soribeaas a Hauuprach on the transverse beam 
of a peasant's house in the Rhenish Palatinate. 
It ran Urns : — 

" loh leb, ich weiss nicht wle Isng ; 
Ich sterb, ich welas uicht winn ; 
Ich fahr, loh wetss nicht wohln ; 
Mich wnndert, dass ich so frShlich tdn." 
Two years ago a University friend from 
Heidelberg, whom I hod not seen for thirty- 
five years, reminded me of the profound im- 
pression made oa our cirde of s^Dol-fellows 
at Karlsruhe, when, on coming back from the 
Rhenish Palatinate, I communicated to them 
the rhyme in question. Many of us were 
already inclining towards free-thought, bnt 






the 



f simplicity witi which 
_ t of life IS rendered in that 
?iuaint poetical reflection struck us as being 
nil of deep thought and feeling. 

KiSL BLnni. 



TION OF THE " eSMTlMKNTAl, 
JOVBSSt." 

I^ndont Au«. 33, leSL 



the publishers thereof he prevsOed upon to 
olnd!e the "Continuation" of the Sentimental 
Joumty, by Eugenius (John Hall Stevenson) ? 
Editions containing this are not often met 
with. Moreover, the British Museom oopy— 
"London: Printed in the year M.DCC.LXIX" 
— is unfortunately imperfect, wanting from 
page 2TS to end. Immediately after page 276 
follows A Political Jiomance. I recant^r hod 
the good luck to secure a long sought after 
copy—" London ; Printed for J, Bavies, T. 
Smith, and W. Thompson, M.DCC.LXXXIV " 
— which, however, does not contain the Foliticai 
Sojnanct, as was evidently not intended. 

Taking into oonsideration the friendship which 
existed between Mr. Yorick and EuKenius, and 
that Eugenins claims to have heard the most 
remarkable incidents in the latter part of the 
celebrated journey from Sterne himself, I think 
it wonld be unpardonable to issue a " Standard " 
r " Classic " edition of Bt«me's works without 
loluding the afora-mentioned Continuation, 
which is far from being without merit as a 



" OOHT&KPO&AIIY BOOIAIJSII." 

London : Ans. tS, tm. 

Mr. Rae complains that some remarks in 
my review of his book entitled Contemporary 
Sociaiitm put his literary honesty in question. 
The remarks are these:— (t) That he has not 
dealt fairly with his readers ; (2) that he has 
appropriated much from M. de Idveleye with- 
out any acknowledgment ; (3) that his work is 
so close a copy of M, de Laveleye's Le Soct'aliime 
amtemporain as hardly to be an independent 
work at all. The first remark I did make. The 
second is so very ambiguously expressed by 
Mr, Bae that I do not recognise it ; but so far 
from saying that he has not made any acknow- 
ledgment, 1 particularly said that he has made 
some acknowledgment. The third remark I 
did not make. Neither expressly nor by sug- 

rtion did I say that his work is a copy of 
de laveleye's. He has repnwmted me as 
saying so by a misquotation of singular bold- 
ness. He has taken two wholly independent 
sentenceH from two distinct paragraphs of my 
review, inverted their order, and placed them 
together as if they were consecutive in meaning. 
Having done this, he has devoted the rest of 
his letter to showing that the accusation is 
unjust. Not being responsible for the accusa- 
fion. I do not feel myself called upon to give an 
opinion en the snfBoiency of the defence. 

What I did say was in efleot as follows : — ■ 
(I) ThatMr.Rae's book has substantially added 
nothing to the account of Continental Socialism 
given by M. deLaveleye. I used these words- 
"In truth, eocoept in the last two chapters, 
there is soaroely a tact, name, date, or theory 
contained in his book which is not oontained in 
M. de lAveleye's." I am now inclined to think 
that this is expressed too strongly, and I 
gladly withdraw the words, regretting that I 
used them. Mr. Bae's additions are not suffi- 
ciently excepted by the word 
Among them, as he observes in his letter, i 
aooonnt of the New Hegelianinn and its c 
nexion with Oorman Socialism. M. do Lave- 
leye certainly does not dwell on this point, 
though he does not wholly ignots it; bnt Mr. 
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Bae oumot be sorioua when he eayg tiiat it ia 
not contained in any book on Boaalism vhst- 
erer. ItisdiBoussed, foTe3:ample,inMejer'8i>er 
K-mancipatioitikajnpf da vierten Sfanda. Wbile 
I witbiuaw, however, the words which I have 

Saotod, a furtber and careful examination of 
ia book haa left unmodified my opinion that 
Ht. Bae has made no substantial addition to 
our knowle<^e of the histoiy and natura of 
Continental £>cialisra. In giving this opinion 
I may have put bis literary judnnent in ques- 
tion, but I did not put in question his literary 
hones^. For there are abundant traces in his 
work (and I never even hinted the contrary) 
that he has studied many of the writings of 
the Socialists themselves. 

(2) That, while there might well be a good 
deal of general reeemblimce between two books 
on Socialism, written by men who are not 
Socialists, the resemblauoe of Mr. Bae's book to 
H. de Laveloye's extends too tar, and that he 
has not made due acknowledgment. This 
obviously Tefeired to particular passages, and 
not to the whole treatment of the subject. 
Hr. Bae now all^^es that he has adtnowledged 
oil his debts. He says that part of his book 
was published before the spring of 1B81, 
when Lt 8oeiali»me eontemporain appeared. Of 
DOUTBe as to such part of the book there would 
so longer be any question that it was written 
independently, even if anycharge of plagiarism 
had been made; for Mr. Bae would not thus 
call attention to the date of publication if he 
were not ignorant that before that dat« a great 
part of M. de Laveleye's wort had appeared in 
the Bevtie dta Deux Monda. Mr. Bae says that 
his positive debts are confined to hia first 
chapter, where they ore severally acknow- 
ledged in their own place ; and to tiie account 
of Baknnin, wherein he roakes s general 
acknowledgment of indebtedness. His positive 
debts in the first chapter are not severally 
acknowledged. He quotes M. de Laveleye 
seveisl times ; but I take it to be a rule of 
literature that a quotation is an acknowledg- 
ment only of the passage quoted. For his 
vendon of the story of Netohuoff he gives no 
excuse. It is ludicrous to suggest 'Uiat by 
saying fifteen pages off that to M. de laveleye 
he is " indebted for many particulars in tTiia 
account of Bakunin" he suf&ciently prepares 
his readers for what is practically a ti'oiislation 
of a story containing no particulars of Bakunin 
at aU. He says that in the rest of his book 
be has not acknowledged obligations because 
ho has not owed any. Does he moan literally 
that he got no assistance in his chapter on the 
Christian Socialists from M. de Laveleye, and 
that M. de Laveleye's summary of Mario's 
Preface was not before him when he wrote his 
own Bununary ? It is evident that he consulted 
the original ; but does he mean that the idea of 
summarising the passage came to him before 
ho knew that M. do Ijaveleye had Bummariaed 
it ? Is it likely, moreover, that two independent 
translators should take the word "beredt " out 
of its place, and render it in a separate sentonoe, 
one by the words " La conversation s'engage," 
and the other Iw the words " Thtry engaged i-, 
conversation " f If he says Oai he was in no 
way influenced by the French woik, of oonise 
I wUl believe him ; but I must at onoe alter 
my notions of probability. 

Q. P. Maojohsll. 



true reading. I find on looking at the Tanch' 
nitz edition that the reading is rparariiif. This 
I ought to have noticed by comparing the two 
editions when I was tr^slating the book. 
Either word makes very good sense, though 
widely different in meaning. In the account 
of the battle of the Qrsnicus, the pass^^ 
quoted and explained by Mr. Mincbin I per- 
ceive to have been wrongly apprehended by 
, but I do not think he has got hold of the 
right meaning himself. The words are : — 

T8*T«ii T^» T« pjAiryya i royaytif ml T«fci trrin 
■^j^ wpomaiii' Kt^ticv ir /i»4> ?<' i\tyov Kara- 

iciwrtt airroin. My translation is, " Leading 
the phalanx against these, and ordering the 
cav^ry to fall upon them from all sides tn the 
midit, he toon cut them up," Mr. Minehin says 
it ought to be rendered, ' ' be soon got into the 
midcUe of them and out them up." It seems to 
me, on considering the words more carefully, 
that the words 'r ^o-y must denote tba inler- 
venittg tnaee, and that the clause ouglit to be 
rendered, " be soon completely surrounded 
them and cut them np." 
In regard to the rest of the article, I have 
itblug to say, except that I have no doubt of 
it« fairness and correotness. 

Edwabd James CmmrooK. 



IH£ AXAMiSlB OF ASBIAN. 

DamM«si Aus. X, 1684. 

I should like to moke a few remarks on Mi 
Minohis'a review of my translation of Arrian'. 
Anabasis of Alexander, because, though most 
of his criticism seems oorrectand judicious, I 
think he has fallen into one or two slight errors, 
or at least misapprahensiona. In the passage 
from Book I., ctuip. i,, the edition of Arrian 



TBBEE CA.TALOGTIES OF DITDDBIST U8S. 

A CtUalopiu of th* Chinwt Trantlatwm of the 
Sttddhiit IVipitaka, ^e. Compiled by 
Bunyiu Nanjio. (Oxford University Press.) 

CalaloffM of th« BuddhUt Santkrit M88. 
the Univtrtity Zibrary, Cambridge. By 
Cecil Bendall. (Cambridge Univenity 



••) 

The Santkrit Buidhut Literatwt of Nepal. 

By Eajendralala Hitra. (Calcutta : Asiatic 

Society of Bengal.) 
The almost sbnultaneoua appearance of the 
three important Torks Those names form the 
heading to this article afForda very striking 
evidence of the attention which Buddhist 
studies BTO now exciting. It is unfortunately 
true that the very interest token in the sub- 
ject has led uncritical and popular writers to 
circulate all manner of erroneous statements 
regarding Buddhism, and to claim the credit 
of the Buddhist name for opinions and praO' 
ticea contrary both to the letter and to the spirit 
of the ancient faith. But the patient work of 
the few scholars who can afford to leave the 
beaten track and work in this newly opened 
gold-mine of historical inquiry will prove in 
time an effectual antidote to such mistakes, 
and we must rest meanwhile content to take 
the evil with the good. 

The efforts of those scholara to whom we 
owe the revolution — for it ia nothing less — 
which has taken place in the last seven years 
in our knowledge of Baddhism have been 
hitherto principally directed to the Pali 
Pifakas, Uie most instmctive because the 
oldest and least adulterated authorities. But 
M. Senart has already been engaged tor some 
time in the preparation of the first critical 
edition of a Sanskrit Buddhist text, one 
volume of which he has already brought out ; 
Prof. CoweU and Mr. NeU ore at work on 
another ; and the catalogues now under review 
show us how rich and varied is the later 
Buddhist literature whose preservation we 
owe to the Buddhists of Nepal and to the 



labours of the Chinese translators. In the 
volumes here enumerated we have antbentic 
materials for the long history of the apmd, 
the decline, and the fall <d Buddhism in 
Northern India, and of its varying fortunes 
among the many millioos of the empire ol 
China. 

There are probably still extant about twa 
hundred Sanskrit Buddhist works, exctnnvc 
of Tantrds and Dharanis; that is, rooghly 
speaking, charms. They are of all dslei, 
from about a century before the Cbiisttan erj 
to about 900 a.d., and it would, at prasent, be 
impossible to arrange them in any chrono- 
logical table. There was, unfortunately, do 
time at which the canon was conadeied w 
closed, or at which the list of the books con- 
tained in the canon was authoritatively settled 
by those Buddhists who used Sanskrit as their 
sacred language. Ve are thrown, therefori-, 
upon internal evidence, and upon the indica- 
tions to be obtained from the date of Chinese or 
Tibetan translations, when we endeavour to 
ascertain the comparative date of any Sanskrit 
Buddhist text ; and very little has hitberlo 
been done in this Erection. Of this estimated 
number of two hundred works, the Cambridge 
Universitr library possesses more thsn 150— 
a collection only rivalled by that of the 
Bibliothcquo nationalo in Paris — includinE 
some of the oldest Sanskrit USS. in 
existence. Of the outward form and appear' 
once of the USS. forming this collection, Ui. 
Bendall'a accurate and useful work gives 
a very careful account ; and, as regards 
their contents, he gives the titles, for the 
most port, of each chapter of each work. 
Ur. Bendall also diacussea in a specisl in- 
troduction of much interest the palaeo- 
graphical results to be gathered from the 
older M8S., and more especially from two ol 
the ninth century. 

Dr. Bajen^ I^ Kitra's catalogue of the 
Calcutta MSS. deals with dghty-flve works, 
ten or twelve of which are merely oharm% 
and forty of which exist also in copies ot 
Cambridge. Of each of these eighty-flve 
works he gives an abstract of the contents, 
translated &om abstracts in Sanskrit, ptepand 
for the most part by Pantlit Harini^ Vid^- 
ratna. These absbaots are sufficiently full 
to be of great interest and value, and afford 
a very fair idea of the general contants of 
these Sanskrit Buddhist books. The bulk ot 
them consista of talcs and legends, some ot 
which are Jatoka tales, but the majority are 
stones of Buddhist converts of various times 
and places. As a considerable number of 
these latter occur in different forma in different 
hooka, they will afford evidence of comparative 
date ; and, though some are quite legendary, 
others mm yield matters of real historical 
value. There ore, besidea, a conaideraHfl 
minority of ethical and philoaophieal works, 
and one or two which deal with the regulfl- 
tiona of the Buddhist order. 

We already know that similarity of title is 
no eridence of similarity of cootents in Sans- 
krit Buddhist works, and that titles generally 
were used in a loose and vague manner. Dr- 
Yitra's abatraota confirm this by several in- 
stances. One work, which calls itself Boihi- 
aattva Avadana, ia shown by the contents 
(though Dr. Mitra has not noticed the fact) 
to be identical witJi the JaUAa Mala, which 
iras desoribsd ia the introdilcti<Mi to my 
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Buddhut Birth Storitt, and -which Prof. 
Kern, of Leiden, has undertaken to edit for 
the VoM Text Society. On the other hand, 
the work called by Dr. Mitra £odhuaUea 
Ataddita Kalpa Lata appears from its con- 
tents to be the same as that hitherto known as 
the VriMai Sathd of Eshemendra, of Kashmir 
(on which see Buddhitt Birth Sforiti, p. Ixxiii, 
and the anthorities there quoted). 

Ur. Bnnyin Nanjio's catalogue is based on 
a Chinese catalogue drawn up at the end of 
the fourteenth century. The caie and com- 
pleteoesa with which he luu performed his 
difficult task are beyirad all praise. He 
derates a separate paragraph to eaoh of the 
1,662 wurks mentioned in his Chinese original, 
givBS the Chinese name both in the original 
characters and transliterated, a conjoctoral 
restoration ot the Sanskrit title of the 1,467 
of them which are translations from T^lj or 
Sanskrit, the name and date of the translatoi , 
references to catalogues or other European 
works in which each book is mentioned, 
and in some important inatanoee analyses 
<^ the contents. He has added an exhaus- 
tive accoont ot all the catalogues d 
Buddhist books that hare been drawn np 
in China, and most valuable and useful 
lista of each Indian author with the works 
ascribed to him ; of each Chinese translator, 
with short life and list of the works ascribed 
to him ; and of Chinese authors as dietin- 
goished from translators. Tory full indices 
of Sanskrit titles, and of names of all the 
aathors concerned, complete a wtirk which 
will bj the standard auuiority on the sabject, 
and which reflects the greatest credit on the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press, who have 
bronght it out ; on Prof. Max Miiller, whose 
guiding hand is conspicuous throughout ; and 
on the learned and laborious author, who has 
proved himself a worthy suoeeseor of the 
ancient Buddhist scholars whose work he 
records so carefully and so well. Eichly has 
he deserved the honorary degree conferred 
npon him by the TTniversity of Oxford, and 
we tnut he may live long to carry on his 
work by giving us translations into English 
of some of the more important and interesting 
Tolames of this grand collection. 

It can scarcely be expected that many more 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts \nll be 
recovered. We are glad to hear that Mr. 
Bepdall, aided by a grant from Cambridge 
L'niverHity, is ahmtly proceeding to Nepal to 
see what can be done m that Action. The 
work oonld not be left in better hands. But 
there will always remain a large number of 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts the contents of which 
can only be ascortained from Tibetan or 
Chinese translations, or from works written 
in those countries on the hada of such trans- 
lations. It should never be forgotten, in 
choosing Chinese volumes for translation, that 
thoae Chinese works which represent lost 
texts are of greater value than others, and 
that those whioh deal with the history of 
Buddhism in India — of which there are several 
of great importance — are more likely ta 
interest European students than works of a 
distinctively religioos character. 

It is now more than half-a-oentury since 
lb. Brian Hong^iton Hodgson-wJonm tt 
tmtrMU fMMM — entered upon that offleial 
pBsitioK in Kmal whioh gave him the opptn-- 
tnuty he ttsed w well lor the coUectim of 



the H8S. he lavishly distributed among the 
learned soeiettes of Europe. It is to him 
that we owe the discovery of this Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature, and the entiro collection 
at Calcutta is a gift from him. The Cam- 
bridge collection was made for the University 
by Dr. Daniel Wright, formerly surgeon to 
the British residency at the capital of Hepal. 
The works of Mr. Bendall and of Dr. Mitra 
will be heartily welcomed as a necessary first 
step to that utilisation of their labours which 
will result in the final recovery of one of the 
most important and interesting chapters in 
the history of our race. 

T. W. Una Davids. 



CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Aetckyli Fabulae 'Ixiriin Xeif^poi, in libro Me- 
diceo mendose scriptoe, ex w. dd. conjecturis 
smendatias editae cum scholiis Graeds ot brcvi 
odnotatione critica, curante F. A. Paley. (Cam- 
bridge: TTniversity Press.) There can bo no 
doubt that the fame of Aeschylus, and the pro- 
fitable study of bis dramas, l^ve been serionaly 
impeded by the condition in which the text 
of these two plays has descended to us. To 
ordinary human nature, the inference that what 
is corrupt and crabbed is also poetically inferior 
is on easy one ; it is, therefore, with no slight 
satisfection that we record the opinion, in on 
exactly opposite direction, of so practised a 
ciitio and editor as Mr. F^ey. After dwelling 
on the adminible types of virtue, courage, 
chastity, filial and sisterly affection presented 
' J these plays, he sums up the case thus — 
In ntroqne dramate affectna t^nenimos, 
oonscjentiain recti plane admirabilem, &dem in 
decs, erga porentes obseqmTini, vlTidissiine depinilt ; 
at neecfam an nuUae inter tot tragloae artia monu- 
menta hodie extant tabulae quae ciltioonim curia, 
grammaticoruia doctrino, studio discentiam dtg- 



cioies lure habendao frint," 

It is difficult to imagine a better justiflcatio: 



for 



this work than the foot that it has left, at 

completion, such a literary estimate of the 
" Supplicea " ond " Choephoroi " on the editor's 
mind; the foot being, as those who haVe tried 
know, that these two much-neglected plays 
contain much of the " quintessential charm " 
of Aeschylus — the " Supfuioos " showing ns the 
more youthful simplioity of his Kemua, the 
" OhoephoToi" some ot lus profoundest theolo- 
gical emotion, and his most Shafeesperian, if not 
his flneet, stndy of frenzy. If any part of 
"Lear" has ever been equoiled, it is I7 Orestes, 
Te ore sorry to add that Mr. Paley takes a 
asponding— we firmly believe on unnecessarily 
asponding — view of his own labours, as a 
tin endeavour to introduce these plays to 
younger readers. We trust he may be agree- 
ably disappointed. The artistic unity of ttie 
Trilogy is increasingly recognised, and will 
forbid the neglect of its central play. The "Sup- 
plier," with the exception of oertais chonc 
passages, is admirably adapted, by its sim- 
plicity and directness, for younger readers to 
whom the " Agiamemnon " is a maenifieeDt, but 
nusurmountabre,pTeoipioe. It is to he regretted, 
we think, that Mr. Paley has not furthered his 
own design by presenting the "SuppUcee" in 
the same separate form as some of the other 
plays, I.e., with short notes, and adapted to 
school puiposea. 

In the present edition, scholars will turn with 
most interest to the "leca eorrwptittima" — 
Suppl. 825-90, Ghoeph. 784-937. la the first 
of these two passages, we need not remind 
our readers that there is a double difficulty 
confronting the emendator — the Greek words 
are corrupted, and ore also mixed with a 
foreign dioleot. Add to this that they are 



the marvel is that, with the aid of tiieir 
predecessors ond their own ingenuity, Coning- 
ton and Mr. Paley have really disinterred an 
intelligible meaning for almost the whole pas- 
sage. With respect to (•♦ 0* (L 827), hfr. Paley 
dnly admits, ' ' vera loci scriptura vereor ut nunc 
rovooori possit," But the passage quoted from 
Aristopl^ea (Aan. 180) — ahx.inptLPdKta — throws 
a tiny gleam of lieht upon these mysteriois 
and fragmentary syllables, of which the scholia) t 
says, with a gleam of humour, iv* toB ivarrftir 
iwift^Tfiut ta»ii|ir(. The muiously obscure passage 
(11. 847, 848), crV '*' </«'^o *i<r<*'«^'i riwii , 
remains for Mr. Paley in its pristine darkness ; 
for he discards the scholiast's desperate sng- 

gestion that inrs— in^rTo, Ko/rk rvyKtrfie, 

(Nothing better has been done for this passage 
than Ooninnlon's »4rv TpJnr ipoir^a.) In I. 860, 
$a$ptlM ia pUiUsibly referred to B^ttilta, and that 
in tnm to a gloss on Shi, which, as usual, it has 
supplanted. In U, 877, 888, we doubt if Oedipus 
himself could have mode anythiug of ftirpffrnm 
or vipiX'V'rrk. On the other hand, in I, 885, the 
apparently inscrutable reodiogof theMedioeao, 
BpsriiHrB pwrorai itaABaiy*!, has, we think, yielded 
up ita mystery to Mr. Newman and Mr. Paley, 
and appears dothed and in its right mind, as 
Bpirtat ironnlaai /i' lAaf tyti, whiob is exactly 
the sense demanded by the context. The 
mangled chorus of the " Choephoroi " 
presents difficulties almost as serious and 
perhaps more disappointing; for in the simile 
(U. 795-800) where the struggle of Orestes is 
compared to the gallop of a young horse newly 
yoked to the cor, one cannot help feeling that 
poetiy , and possibly a Homeric parallel, is con- 
cealed in the wreck of the text, We feel with 
Gonington that tiwttai is doubtful; I'lfv will 
clearly not construe. Mr. Falcy seems to have 
made sense and scansion of the passage by 
reading— 






drenr Uptyfia ; 



The difficulty of the scholiast's comment, riv 

tpS/iar rir irutntimr wyiuinitf does not seem to US 

considerable, nor necessarily to prove that he 
read wyiitirar for ftjfijTor* in the text. Either he 
was confusing the comparison with the thing 
compared, or his eye was oanght by nuiArmt 
in 1. 796. Another passage on which we are 
glad to have Mr. Poley's reoonsideration is 
Chotph. 696-9, where fioKXtla.t mX^i has long 
agitated the critica. Mr. Paley now reacb 
Ifrwtf for Iftf, and lyypitin for irfpi^", taking 
'Api for the nom. Then larplii ^rli=^OreBtcs ; 
and the general meaning is " bnt now thou, O 
bane of uie family, dost record as fixed and 
permanent that luxurious revelry — i.e., the oon- 
nexion of Clytemnestra and Aegiathua— which 
Oresteswoslookedfortocnre." Thisis, perhaps, 
the simplest way out of the difficulty. Is it pos- 
sible that BoKxtlas nAqi and larpii ikrU refer to 
Cassandra and her finul consolatory hope in 
Agam. 11. 1250-5 P In that case we thmk a 
~ though perhaps a far-fetched one, could 
en to the MS. reading ifYfi^ti. 



T 



to say that the printing of this 
edition is unusually good. Where several 
sizes of type are necessary to distinguish the 
di%ring contents of a page, it is no sliriit 
boon to find one as dear and distinct as the 
others. 



CUBRENT SCIENTIFIC LITEBATVRE. 



Female Ediuxtfion frrnn a Phytiologkal Point 
0/ Viete. By J, Thorbnm. (Manchester : Corn- 
ish.) This is a lecture to medical students by 
a distingnished Professor of Obstetric Medicine, 
but it is really addressed to a much wider 
e. The author speaks as a spedalist 

j,_ „ _, who is also on ardent supporter of the higher 

spoken in an tKolwnatory and disotmneoted | education of vromen, and m this double capa- 
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city tiaixaa to speak, and to be heard witho-nt 
prejudioe. As this is a suhjeot apon whioh 
dootors for once Agree, his premisses are very 
familiftr to all. In them be states and illos- 
trates the risk of imposing oontiiiuous straiA 
upon those whose povec of resistance is not 
oontinaous, but subject to a series of normal 
interruptioiiB. But ne does not, therefore, bid 
our jadas go spin ; still less does he enoonrage 
them to defy natnra and womanhood. The 
studies of gills and womeu most hare a respite 
at proper seasons ; but, as such a requirement 
ia plaiidy incompatible with the present system 
of unlimited competition betweeu men and 
women, which nusohierouslj iKnorea the dis- 
abilities of women. Dr. Thoroum hopefully 
suggests that some British univerBity should 
foimd degrees and plan ooriesponduiff work 
for women alone. Wo do not think that this 
suggestion wUl meet the difficulty, or satisfy 
erou the women, who wish to be rather side hj 
side with men than matched against them. It 
is not ideal education that women demand; it is 
the education, good and bad, of men and with 
men. Perhaps, in time, the education of men 
will be modified and improved for the sake of 
women ; perhaps, tco, in time, competition will 
be found to be as deadly in education as Wil- 
liam Honis teaohes us it is in every relation of 
life. 

Lfstureion Ifurtina. By Era Lilckes, (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) There is no la<ik of man- 
uals of nursing, but these Lectures, delivered at 
the London Hospital by the matron, have qualities 
which fpve them a character and value of their 
own. The inatmctionfl are plain, sensible, and 
to the point, and do not trench upon the pro- 
vince of tho doctor ; an attempt is made rather 
to gather details around broad principles than 
to waste words over what can only be properly 
taught and learnt by the bedside. Bat it la the 
tone and spirit of the book that are especially 
admirable — in its high and stimulating ideal 
of work, in its appeals to the best motives, in 
its sympathy with the trials and discourage- 
ments and temptations that ever beset nurflea, 
Emphatic rennnoiation of independent action, 
and frequent calls to a loyal suoordination, are 
here found coDsist«nt with the keenest 
the dignity and responsibiUty of nursing, and 
are no doubt echoes of the s^ife that has raged 
even in hospitals between nurse and doctor, and 
of the hardly won victory. The Good Physi- 
cian is a long accepted type of moral and intel- 
lectual exoeilence, but who will hesitate to 
place bv his side the Oood Nurse, who reaches 
even a nigher mor^ty and meets with even a 
less rewora P 

II!nU on Iht HtaUh of the Sauet. By U. 
Jones. (Iion^mans.) This little book ia so 
- beautifully printed, so prettily bound, and 
altogether so dainty and self-aatisfled that it is 
evidently intended for boudoirs, and not for 
libraries where Huxley and a host of savants 
preach upon the same text with more authority 
and at l^st equal directness. Mr. Jones is a 
man of the world, perhaps a prophet, for when 
the monntain will iu)t come to him be goes 
to it 

Tits Fifth Seport of tlm Migraiion of Birdt 
in the BpriuK and Antnmn of 1883 (West, 
Newman & Co.) accumulates a valuable stock 
of ornithological facta. Borne returns are 
the first time sent from Iceland by 
Tborlacins; and at the first congress of the 
Aroerioan Ornithologists' Union in New York, 
Beptember, 1863, a oommitt«e was appointed 
to report on the migration of birds. Applica- 
tions have also been sent to the English 
observers from China for instructions and 
■obedules. It may be hoped that the 
vergent enquiiies of ttkese omitbologists will 
bear valuable tndt in time. At present the 
British obwrvets, though giving na many 



useful statistics, seem as far aa ever from 
understanding why 

" so steers the prudent crane 
Her annual veyago i 
or why our geese, 

" rang'd in igute wedge theiT way, 
lutelligeut of seasons, and set forth 
Their airy caravan." 
Much gratitude is due to the lighthouse ke^tets 
who collect these statistics, and perbaps 
more to the ornithologists who undertake the 
drudgery of arranging them. 

We have received from Messrs. Clowes The 
FUheriu Exhibition Literature, consisting of no 
less than twelve bulky volumes. The first three 
contain the " Handbooks," some of which were 
noticed in the Aoadbuy at the time; then come 
four volumes of " Conferences," and as many 
Priie Essays"; lastly, the OfBciol Catalogue 
and the Awards of the Juries. The whole forms 
t permanent memorial of a thoroughly success- 
ful u ' ■ ■■ 



We also have on our table the following: — CVe- 

Tnation: the Treatment of the Body after Death, 
by Sir Henry Thompson, Third Edition, with a 
Paper entitled " Cremation or Burial," by Sir 
T. Spencer Wells, and the Charge of Sir James 
Stephen at Cardiff [Smith, Elder, & Co.)i 
Insaniti/ and Nervous Diiorder» Peculiar to 
Women in some of their Medical and Medico- Legal 
Aspect), by T. More-Madden, Second Edition 
(Dublin : Fannin) ; Notet on the First Principles 
of Dynamic*, by Prof. W. H. H. Hudson 
(Fmnds Hodgson) ; Viuisetiiim : in its Scientific, 
Religious, and Moral Aspects, by £. D. Girdle- 
stone [Simpkin, Marshall, &. Co.); Cholera a 
Disease of the Nervous System, by Dr. John 
Chapman (Churchill); PiychicaZ Besearch: iU 
Results and Uses, by Edward Ombb (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) ; Water, Preventable Disease, 
and Filtration, by P. A. Haignen (Maignen) 
A Short Exfposition of Massage as a Curative 
Agency, by Dr. G. Ponton Cameron (Baillifere, 
Tyndoll, & Cox); Wintering Abroad : Mentone 
and the Riviera, by Dr. Alfred Drysdale 

2'irtue) ; The Essential Requisites of a Bea-side 
^th Sesort, with a Sketch of the Physioal 
Geography and Climate of the Isle of Man, by 
Alfred Haviland (Douglas: Brown); London 
Water : a Review of the Present Condition and 
Suggested Improvements, by Gen. A. de C. 
Scott (Chapman & Hall) ; Sanitary Arrange- 
menii of Dioelling- Houses : Notes in Connection 
with the Sanitary Exhibits at the International 
Health Exhibition, by Mark H. Judge (Sanitary 
Assurance Association} ; &c. ; Ac. 



Northern Eosland (including Notts andlinook' 
ihire) which forms in many respects a distinct 
province. Thus this magazine wiU poneu t 
distinct interest for North AnglioDS and ought 
to become a valuable store-house of facta The 
first number commences with aa exoetlent 
article on the natural history and KecloKJ ot 
the curious horn-like tormination of Holder- 
known as the Spurn. The procoa ol 
waste on its shore-line, whioh is ooutinaitllj 
proceeding, according to Phillips, at a rjie 
equal to two and a half miles annually along 
the whole coast, ia very much more marked st 
some points. Several yards each winter an 
wnshod away at these places. Mr. BoUm 
treats of the discovery of the red-breostod fly- 
catcher in Northumberland during thii U<t 
winter, a new addition to the avi-famu of U« 
Northern Counties of England. 



CORBBSPONDEffCB. 
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In Prof. Wiilcker's edition of Thomas 
Wright's Vocabularies, col. 478, line 17, we 
read "a bxTnatu, abeate duorum annorum," the 
Bomon lettors marking abeate as an English 
word. In a foot-note the reader is referred to 
Mattb. C, 17 (II., 16 is the correct reference) ; 
but he does not leam anything abont bow 
abeate (which, if English, can only be the sing. 
pros. snbi. of dbtaian, " to beat off") could be 
employed to -' — - "' 






% bimaiti. I think abeate a 
i.e., ab attate. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
At first sight the Naturalist, edited by W. D. 
Roebuck and W. Eagle Clarke, might be re- 
garded as on intruder upon ground already 
occupied by the Zoologist. The editors, how- 
ever, oarefnlly explain that their venture is 
only iut«ndea to deal with the zoology of 



PfflLOLOOT NOTES. 
Dr, WlLHELM GslOBK, who is already fsvonr. 
ably known through his work, 0»(t'rn;ii»:'i( 
Ealtur im Alterthum," has published in tlw 
Transactions of the Royal BavMian Aoadfmf 
an essay " On the Fatherland and Date of Xha 
Avesta," which marks a decided step in »d- 
vanoe. His facts are well asoertained, and hit 
arguments carefully reasoned out; while bii 
criticisms of the opinions of bis predecessors ani 
dehverod in a moderate, courteous, and truly 
scholarlike sprit. Dr. Qeiger holds that tie 
state of civilisation represented to us in tliti 
Avesta points to Eastern, not to Western Iria— 
to Bactria, Sogdiana, Merv, and Ragho, not to 
Persia, Media, Susiana. and Atropatano ; and 
that it belongs to the time before IJie Median 
and Persian Emjnres. He shows that the gctat 
majority of geographical names in the Avcjta 
belongs to Eastom IrSn, that is, to the couutiy 
east of a line that might be drawn from Aitfra- 
bdd through Tebbe to EirmSn ; while, vilh 
regard to the date of the original Avesta, he 
lays great stress on the fact that none of the 
oountrios and cities whioh became famous daring 
the Median and Persian period i, such ai Persii. 
Parthia, Media, Ekbatana, Susa, Paaargaiae, 
Persopolia, is ever mentioned in the Zoroastrian 
Bible. Babylon only is mentioned, but Babjloii 
must have been famous at an early time cfe:i 
in the East of IrSn. Dr. Geiger, in dnnricit s 
picture of the Avestic ciriliaation, distinguislief 
carefullybetweenthe more ancient civilisation, aa 
reflected in Oie GSthas, and the later civihaatkin 
represented in the VendidSd. In the former the 
doctrines of Zarathuatta are still strugghng for 
1 ; in the latter they have carried Iho 
day, and are embodied in a church, represontcd 
by priests (Athravans), and glorified by solemn 
sacrifices. The people among whom the Qathiii 
were composed were nomadic rather than 
agricnltund ; they had not yet learnt the use 
of iron ; they knew no money, no glass, snd 
probably no salt. Exactly the same dewaiptiMi 
applies to the earliest period of the Vedio age. 
Not even with regard to coined money ia thert. 
as Dr. Qeiger supposes, a difference between 
the two; for the conjeotuie of Dr. Zimmer that 
mand, which occurs once in the Eigveda, is the 
Babylonian mina, has been shown to be unten- 
able. The priests of the Avesta were the 
Athravans, the Atharvans of the Veda, w 
later times, when their religion was oonwd 
towards the West, it was rei»«ent«d chiefly bf 
the Median tribe of the M^iians, the Maghsa, 
a tiUe not yet found in the Avesta, bat well 
known in lat«r times as that of the pncstlf 
class, both during the Aohoemenian and the 
Ssssanian periods. Dr. Geiger believes thst 
Zorathustra may have been a hiatorieal ohapic- 
ter, though enveloped in the clouds of mytho- 
h^ool pbroseology; but he points out that 
there is no evidence, except the name, for idea- 
tifying the Eing Tishttspa, under whom Zara- 
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thiutrk IiTod, witb Hfda«pefl, the father of 
DtrioK Dr. Qeiger's paper will bo read with 
pltMsnre and ftdvaiitaKel)j all who are intereated 
u the eaxly history of tto Zoroutrian religion. 



1 www XSnTOV OF THE AHONTVDB KSKEIXIAinTS. 

Jfolizia d'Ojure di Disfgno. Pubblicata e 
illuatnta da D. Jooopo Horelli. Seconda 
Edizione riveduta ed aumentata per cnra di 
(iustsTO Friizoiu. (Bologna: Zaniohelli.) 
Tbk first edition of the book bearing the 
above title appeared in 1800 atfiassano. The 
original text, compiled by some amateur 
during the first half of the sixteenth centory, 
had remained unknown until it was discoTered 
by the Abbate Horelli, the librarian of the 
ITarciana, who pnbliahed it with an elaborate 
commentary. Since that time the book baa 
b«cn looked on aa indispensable to ewiy 
rtadent uf Italian art; but the original 
ecUtion having been a very email one, it had 
become of late nearly impoadble to secure a 
copy. It must be remembered that the Anony- 
mu3 Morellianai is the only contemporary 
aathority we possess concerning the works of 
the great Venetian painters, and that his 
testimony fer ontweigha that of Tasari, who 
eiDDot be entirely relied upon in hia infor- 
mation about North Italian artists. The 
author ot this US. was in all probability, 
aa Dr. Beraasconi has shown, Marcantonio 
Hicfaici, a Venetian nobleman, who ie men- 
tioDnl as a oonnoissenr in the writings of 
Serlio and Fietro Aretino. One of his literary 
works, the loss ot which we have to deplore, 
is "Tbe Lives of the Uodem Painters and 
Sculptors," which, according to a marginal 
note in a HS. of the time, "has not been 
published because a similar work by some 
othpr writer [meaning Vasaril has appeared 
at Florence." The Sotima d" Opert di Bitagno 
is evidently a fragmentary collection of mate- 
rials to be nsed for the compilation ot these 
biographies. It treats of the works ot art, 
especially those in private collections, at 
Padna, Cremona, Hilan, Bei^mo, Crema, 
I nd Venice, as inspected by the author at 
tarioos visits, ot which he duly notes the 
date. The arrangement of the Natizia re- 
fembles so far very much an itinerary or 
a guide-book. In fact, it may be classed 
among the earliest contributions to this branch 
of modem art literature. 

Sig. Frizzoni's new edition is based on a 
plan similar to that adopted by the Abbate 
Uorelli. The original text is abundantly in- 
tcnpeiwd with the editor's commentary. The 
notci of the first edition have been reprinted 
with a few exceptions, seme in a shortened 
form. We agree with Sig. Frizzoni in bis esti- 
mate of the literary and historical state- 
ments supplied by the Abbate, which have not 
I'lU their interest at the present day. But no 
di>Qbt his (capacity as an art-critio and his 
knowledge of the vicisntndes connected with 
the works ot art on which he had to comment 
wt-ro very defective, so much so that this 
claM of notes is, to say the least, of very 
doabtful value. We, therefore, cordially thank 
Sig. Frizzoni for having replaced them by the 
iwult ot his own careful researches. There 
L", perhaps, no living authority who could 
Inie Huceeoded so well in carrying out tbe 
difficalt task of identifying so large a number 



of vorks of art which have mostly changed 
hands and must now be looked for in various 
collections in and out of Italy. Sig. Frizzoni's 
commentary abounds in references to French, 
Oennan, and especially English collections. 
His criticisms are sound, and his information, 
not seldom striking hv its novelty, will meet 
with general approbation from those beet able 
to judge. 

We have no doubt that this edition will 
be generally accepted as a standard work in 
art literature. It is true that not a few of 
the large number of paintings described by 
the anonymous writer still await identification, 
having been entirely lost sight of. Occa- 
sionally we meet with rather long lists of 
works of art about which Sig. Frizzoni has 
been unable to give information, and, 
perhaps, in most ot these cases, it might 
prove fruitless to undertake further in- 
quiries. But, considering the great number 
ot North Italian picturiss which in the 
course ot time have found their way to 
England and are now scattered through the 
coantry, we may safely assume that some of 
them, now probably hidden away and bearing 
promiscnons names ot artists, could still be 
identified by a reference to the NoUiia. This 
applies especially to works ot the very greatest 
painters, such as Giorgione, the disappearance 
ot whose works, here enumerated, we would 
fain account tor by the supposition that they 
only await rediscovery among the old decora- 
tive furniture of English mansions. 

J. P. AlCHTEB. 



ART BOOKS. 
We sbonld have notioed at greater length, if 
we had noticed earlier, Samuel Palmer's pos- 
thumous volume, the Edogitt* of Virgil (Seeley), 
an English Teraion with two or three original 
etchings and reproductions. The book has 
three custiitat elements of attraction — first, tbe 
tranalatian proper, which is veiy free, but sym- 
pathetic and profoundly intelligent ; then the 
delightful essay, ' ' Observations on the Country 
and on Rural Poetry; " and, last, the illustra- 
tions. And these are, perhaps, what to most 
who are acquainted with Samuel Palmer will 
seem, ot the greatest importance. They are 
extiemdy dgniflcant of the artist. Hardly 
oould they have been either conceived or 
Tought by any artist who was young in our 
ivn day. They betray the preoccupations of 
past generation, but of a generation far from 
isensible to tbe charms of dignity, harmony, 
and completeness in artiatio work. Samuel 
Palmer was almost tbe last of tbe professors of 
"classical" landscape. Leitcb, perhaps, was 
the very last, but he was less profound than 
Palmer, Finch, too, was a little too obviously 
artificial ; and after having mentioned these 
two, we are thrown back upon tbe artists 
of sixty or seventy years ago, and even then— 
in Barret and Varley— we hardly come upon 
masters stirred by an impulse so potent as 
Samuel Palmer's. Palmer was a rich and 
gorgeous, if he was not a very subtle, colourist, 
and he was a master of line and of chiaroscuro. 
His etchings represent him well, and they are 
admirable work. He was not what is called a 
free etcher. His work was never sketchy, it 
was never a mere hint. He realised entirely 
the effects that some would have been cont«nt 
to suggest ; and, like Meryon himself, he was 
not BO much a pure etcher as " a great original 
engraver," who accomplished with prolonged 
patience the labour that could only nave been 
spoilt had it been hurried. The book before 
us is one of the pleasamteat remembrances his 



admirers could possibly possess of Samuel 
Palmer, in his threefold capacity as essayist, 
poet, and draughtsman. 

The SpanwA McuUrt. By Emelyn W. Wash- 
bum. (New York: Potman's Sons,) This is 
one of those books which we accept with 
thanks as a stopgap until some writer shall 
arise who may iwve something fresh to say 
upon the subject of Spanish psinters. There 
are very few, we fear, who have devoted them 
selves to the study of Spanish art ; but still 
there are some who are competent (o ap- 
proach the subject with the soienoe and skill 
which have already been lavishly employed in 
investigating the history of piotorial art in 
other countries. At present, however, we stand 
between this historian and critic of tbe future 
and the works of Stirling-Maxwell, Head, and 
Ford, all of whioh are out of print, and scarcely, 
perhaps, worth reprinting without very careful 
editing. Not having sufficient knowledge to 
supersede the "standard" books, or to edit 
them to 'Uie level of modem reeeardi, Uiss 
Washburn has modestly and usefully taken 
upon herself the task of uniting in one read- 
able and well-arranged volume the results of 
the labours of others, so as to form a risami tA 
tbe existing published information on Spanish 
painters. So far ss we have tested her book 
we have found it accurate in its references, and 
it has the merit of supplying a want felt by 
many students of art. 

L'Archiologie ilrutgue rf romaint. By Jules 
Martha. (Paris'. Quantin.] This is one of the 
volumes of fJie " Bibliotheque de i'Enscisne- 
ment des Beaux-Arts," and its charactt^ fully 
jttStifles the phrase in which the publisher 
describes the aeaiffn of the series—iiutruiW en 
i^ireuatit. IS., Martha has given an admirably 
Inoid account of the development of the 
various branches of art in Italy, from tbe period 
represented by the oldest prehistoric remains 
down to the time of the Empire. The book 
will supply for French readers a resl want, 
which exists also in this country. What is 
needed here, however, is not exacUy a trausla- 
tion of U. Martha's work, as its principal 
defect is the almost entire absence of refer- 
enoes to tlie objects contained in our English 
ooUecttons. The cheapness of this volume 
deserves notice. It contains over three hundred 
pages, with a profusion ot excellent illustra- 
tions ; and its price, in a neat oloth binding, is 
only four and a half francs, 

ArchHerlure and PuMie BuHdingi. By 
William H, White, (P. B. King & Son.) The 
secretary of the Boyal Institute of British 
Architects has coUacted a ^at deal of infor- 
mation on tbe State cultivation of architecture 
in France and its neglect in England, and has 
come to the conclusion that tbe French Govern- 
ment have a large body of trained architects, 
whose services are at their disposal both for 
consultation and tor active employment on new 
and old public buildings, and that tbe absence 
of State encouragement to architecture in Eng- 
land and of system in reparation end lecon- 
stmction of snob buildings nas great and mani- 
fest disadvantages. He has probably come 
to other conolnsioua ; he may even have some 
views as to how a better state of things may be 
inaugurated ; but on these points his voice bos 
a somewhat uncertain sound. While appa- 
rently preferring the French system, he allows 
that it has resulted in the cultivation of one 
particular style to the prejudice of others; be 
attacks the habits of the Board of Works, but 
praises tbe buildings they have erected ; he 
caUs attention to the little done by the Uoyal 
Academy for the art in which he is speci^ly 
interested, but admits that they are not to 
blame ; and, in spite of all discouragements 
whidi our aiuhitects have to suffer, he grants 
that in schools and domestic architecture they 
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•et the example to their moie favotired brethren 
on the Continent. In short, Hr. White haa 
a good oase, but he does not know how to put 
It ; but hia book contains much useful and 
iut«reBting infonuation, and will not be abortive 
if it attracts attention to an important subject. 
ATiMtear Haute J}«conUion, B7 John Uanhall. 
(Edinburgh ArchiteotnTal Awodation.) This 
paper read before the Association by which it is 
now published is full of good sense and good 
adrioe. Mr. Marshall's experience has been 
that of many a cultiTst«d man with naturally 
good taste, who has been gradually educated by 
experience, and after possingthroughthefaahion- 
able epidemics of chma mania and fssthetioism, 
has finally found health and rest in satisfying his 
dedre for beautiful things without sacrificing 
his oomfort or personality. A house furnished 
delibarately upon his principles becomes a real 
home for the whole cultivated n rt Tt and hit 
family, and is beautiful not so much by design 
as bv neoessity. We are not sure that our taste 
would agree with Mr. Marshall's in all things, 
but we agree entirely in his principles, and oan 
cordially recommead his paper to the attention 
of all " those about to furnish." 

Poi/iiter'i South KeatiHgtcn Drawing Booh 
Human Figure, Books I. -III. — Figures from 
Eaphael's Cartoon Books, I.-III. (Blaokie.) 
The "Human Figure" Series begins with 
heads, and those sheeted are of the " Yenua " 
of Melos, the " David" of Michelangelo, and 
the "Youthful Baoohua" iu the British 
Museum. They are beautifully drawn on a 
large scale, and reduced copies are ^vea 
" simplified" for sketching. The same plan is 
adopted with regard to the figures from the 
cartoons, whioh ore well selected. Eooh is 
acoompwiied by some account of the history of 
the original, and instruotions for drawing it. 

lUuilraied Caialogufa. In addition to 
Mr. Henry Blackburn's " Academy" and 
" Groavenor " Notes and Dumas' Itliutrated 
Catalogaa of the Salon, all published bv Chatto 
A Wiudus, the illustrations to which are as 
numerous and well executed as usual, we have 
received The Royai Academy Zllutlrated, edited 
by Henry Lassalle (Chapman & Hall) and 
National Aeademy NoU» (1883-84), edited by 
0. M. Eurtx (Cassell). The iUustraMons to 
Mr. Laasolle's catalogue are sketchy and 
effective, larger in scale than Mr, Blackburn' 
and more in the style of those given in tl 
2 luitraled Catalogut of the Salon. Mr. Eurtz, 
on the other hand, is an Amerioan Blackburn, 
and the volume for 1884 shows an improvemeut 
OQ former years. 

The United StaUt Art Dira^ory. (Cassell.) 
This book, whioh performs the same service for 
the United Btat«a u The Year'i Art for the 
United Kingdom, is well arranged and full of 
information. A number of illustrations from 
pictures of the year, sdeoted from various art 
oataloguea and art mogannes, make on 
attractive and useful addition. 

Thb latest addition to the " Parchment 
library" (£egan Paul, Trench ft Co.) is a 
i^aint of the well-known Diteourte* of Sir 
Joehua Begnolde, edited by E. W, Oosse, who 
has written a brief preface and added a few 
notes, some of which embody MS. annotationB 
of Blake. 



Tub new buildings of the Walker Art OalleFy 
at Liverpool were to be inaugurated to-day, 
Aufpist 30, by the private view of a series of 
exhibitions arranged bv some t«n of the leading 
art societies in the kuigdom, including the 
Orosvenor Oallery and tba Royal Hibernian 
Academy. Sir Andrew Walker has offered to 
defray the cost (£12,000) of this extension to the 
original gallery, so that the whole may be his 
own free gift to the city of LiverpooL 

The rooms in the Louvre devoted to the 
collections of M. Thiers have been recently 
opened. The Catalogue was one of the last 
labours of U. Charles Blanc, and contains a 
fine portrait of Thiers engraved by M. 
Flameng. The collections are composed of 
original works of art and curiosity and of 
modem reproductions of ancient art. M. 
Charles Blanc says : — 

" Oe qui constitne Vorfgiualiti du cabinet de H. 
Thiers, o'eat qu'll poss^de lea images r4dulte8 de 
toutoequ'it y ade plus beau dans le monde en fait 
de sculpture et de peiuture, ot que lien de ce qn'U 
renferme n'eet au Louvre." 

At the recent Anthropological Congress at 
Breslau Eonrad Muller proposed to institute 
a search for the grave of Alaric in the Busento. 
Qrimm and Dahn have no doubt that the 
burial took place according to the narrative of 
Jomandes. As the buritS rit«s were oele- 
brated near Cosenza, it is clear from the 
topography of the district that only the 
lowest reach of the Buaento, which empties 
into the Grati near Cosenza, can be token 
into account. Horr MiiUer holds that search 
shontd be confined to the stretch of the river, 
about seven kilomelxeB in length, between the 
spot where the Arbioello falls into the Busento 
and the mouth of the river. As the Busento is 
BO dry the work would present no great 
difficulties. 

EiOHT large panels of brick pavement from 
the Ch&teau de la B4tie, near Kouen, have been 
added to the Museum of Cluny. They were 
executed in March 164S by Mosseot Abaqaeane, 
" esmaillenr en terre de Notre Dame de Sotte- 
ville-lbB-Bouen. ' ' 
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NOTES ON AST AND ARCSAEOLOQT. 
Mb. Bobbbt BABK^rr BBOwmno's fine etatoe 
of Drrope and her serpent is now in the 
Brussels Exhibition. Thonf;^ it could not be 
sent in at (he proper time, owing to the late 
olosing of the Orosvenor Oallery, yet the 
Brussels onthoritiea, on seeing a photograph 
of the statue, at once unanimously deoi<Md to 
grant exc^tacmal leave, aod let the original in 
after other works were stopped. 



THE STAGE. 
Neitheb the steady enterprise of the perma ' 
nent manager nor the restless efibrta of the 
1 teneiu oan avail to abolish the dull season 
at the theatres. It has set in with a vengeance, 
and will last till the beginning of October ; for, 
BO far as the cultivated playgoer is concerned, 
the re-opening of Dnirf L^e in Sept 
with a revival of " Youth, or the World, 
hardly be an exdting event The Haymarket 
lacks its usual occupants ; Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
are in the north, instead of at the St. James's ; 
and even at the Lyceum a measure of tamenesa 
fell over the performance, when Miss Ifaiion 
Terry — always meritorious but rarely very im- 
pressive — took the part of Viola, in place of 
her illustrious sister. The Lyceum company, 
deprived for a while of its most famous actress, 
lingers at the theatj« till September has been 
entered upon, and sails for America in the 
middle of the month. One event of the latter 
part of the dramatic season deserves a word of 
mention, and that is the appearance at Toole's 
Theatre of Mr. Daly's entire American com- 
pany. The artists who compose it have ex- 
hibited themselves in at leasttwo pieces, neither 
of which has been accounted of pr^t merit ; but 
flie company itself has ahown, m its acting, an 
amount of enttmble with which some of us have 
not before been disposed to credit an American 
tfoop. Its principal actress, Miss Behon, is 
doubtless more magnificent than sensitive ; but 
it numbers among its members surely one really 
able oomedian and several persons who at least 
are not unacquainted with tlu grammar of their 
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LITERATURE. 

jomr Bi WITT. 
Vingt AntUet ds Rdpuiligiu parlemenlairt au 

dix-4tptieme Siielt. Jean de Witt. Par 

M. A. Leffevro rontalis. (Paris : Plon.) 
Ii has fallen to the lot of but low statesmen 
to have the active portion of their lives 
exactly coinciding with a special phase of 
politi<»I development as was tho case with 
John de Witt. On Novemher 2, 16S0, Wil- 
liam II. Prince of Orange and Stadtholder of 
five of the United Provinces died, aftei a wild 
attempt to crush the liberties of his country 
by a e<»g> iHtat. On December 21, de Witt 
became Fenaionary of his native town Dor- 
drecht, having just completed his twenty- 
fifth year. In the following year he took 
part in the Great Assembly by which the Stadt- 
holderato was set aside in the five provinccs- 
On .Uaich I, 1653, ho entered on the func- 
tions of Qrand Pensionary of Holland. These 
he dischai^ed till shortly after the Bevolu- 
tion of 1672, which restored the young 
William III. to the authority of his ancestors, 
and which was almost immediately followed 
by the murder of John de Witt and his 
brother Cornelius. 

To write the histary of J'ohn de Witt, 
therefore, is to write the hifitory of tho 
Sepnblic during the abolition of the Stadt- 
holderate. The period is one which is, 
indeed, less dramatic than those which pre- 
ceded and followed. There is nothing in it 
like the heroic struggle by which the Republic 
wa8 founded and saved from the armies of 
Spain, or the scarcely less heroic struggle in 
which it made itself the centre of resistance 
to the tyrannous sovereigaty of Louis XIV. 
To tho sober historian it is, however, even 
more attractive than tho times which have 
been celebrated by Motley and Macaulay. It 
affords the first example in modem Europe 
of an industrial and commercial Kopublic 
which was other than a city community, and 
throws no little light on the difficulties which 
Etood in its way, while the sterling virtues of 
its leaders are refreshing to contemplate in 
the midat of the military courts of the seven- 
teenth eeotdry. 

To one anieet of his theme If. Lef^vre 
Pont&lis doee fnll justice. In his pages John 
de Witt appears as he really was in his 
uiassnming greatness, equally ready to give 
FUtesmonlike advice at the council-board, to 
pen a state-paper in justification of that 
odrice, or to throw himself on board ship to 
strengthen the hands of an admiral in the 
boor of hie country's peril. In his many- 
ridcdness he has almost the air of a Dutch 
Vtrictee — a Pericles, that is to say, without 
the thunderous oratory of tho Athenian. The 
di'fidency is characteristic alike of the man I 
md of the nation to which he belonged. 



John de Witt was practically the prime 
minister of a republic such as ^Iton loved — 
a republic of prudent and wise counsellors, 
with no broad basis of popular sympathy to 
rest on. In the council-chamber of the States 
of Holland oratory would have been as out of 
place as it would be in a cabinet council. 

To all that this deficiency implies M. 
Lef^vre Pontalis shuts his eyes. His work 
is admirable so far as regards the character 
and conduot of his hero, and the immediate 
causes of the fall of that hero and of the 
form of government which he cherished; 
but the connection between those immediate 
causes and the broader stream of human 
tendencies has no interest for our author. He 
tells us, with adoiirable minuteness 
sagacity, of tho flood of French aggression 
which floated the Prince of Orange into 
power, and of the preference of the masses 
tor the government of a Prince to the govern- 
ment of lawyers and merchants; and he suc- 
cessfully shows that John de Witt, so far from 
being guilty of the military weakness which 
led to tho ruin of his country, had advised 
in vain the strengthening of the army, and 
had encouraged the men of Amsterdam to let 
loose those inundations by which the French 
invasion was ultimately bafSed. Yet it does 
not follow because a man has done his best 
according to his lights that those lights are 
not defective. U. Lef^vre Pontalis does not 
even allow that there was any deficiency 
at all. " Les serrices," he writes of De Witt 
in his preface, 

" qu'il B gloriensement reodus & son pays suffi- 
sent h. prouver que la longe dur§e d'un pouvoir 
honnltement ezeroS par ua grand ministre, est 
la meilleuregarantie de la liberty et do la pros- 
■pitiii d'uno rdpubliqne. D'autre part, les 
moIheuTS publics sons le poids deequels il a 
Huooombd, demontrent avec la mSine Evidence 
qu'une nation dent I'independanoe est menou^ 
par la couquSte, ne peut mieux la d^fendro 
qu'en la mettant sous la garde d'une dynastie 
sdculairo." 

The misfortunes of John de Witt prove nothing 
of the kind. What they do prove is that 
a nation in time of trial needs a stroog central 
government which can appeal to the popular 
imagination. It is the buainess of a biographer 
of John de Witt to tell us why what M. 
Lefovre Pontalis calls a Parliamentarj- Re- 
public failed to appeal to tho popular imagi- 
nation, and this ia what he does not even 
to do. Ho shows, indeed, that tho 
se of Orange could count on the support 
of the clergy and tho lower classes, and o( pro- 
vincial feeling outside Holland ; but there is 
no attempt to estimate the weight of these 
different factors in the development of the 
State. The reader looks in vain for any 
hint whether either the clergy or the people 
had any real or supposed grievances against 
their rulers; and, though tho provincial 
feeling is necessarily referred to from time 
to time, there ia no suggestion of its real 
importance. 

The fact ia that the great Dutchmen of 
the sixteenth and soventeenth centuries were 
singularly devoid of aptitude for constitu- 
tional improvement. While England was 
making almost as many tentative constitu- 
tions as France bai; made in the nineteenth 
century, Bameveldt, Maurice, de Witt, and 
William III. contented themselves with 



taking the imperfect system which exis^c^i 
and working it for the profit o( their own ideas. 
De Witt made use of the financial and com- 
mercial preponderance of Holland to reduce 
the other six provinces ieto the position of 
sateUitea revolving around tho provincial 
estates of Holland. In 1072 his sin — for sin 
at least of omission it was — found him out. 
Even Holland itself then joined in the outcry 
for tho re- establishment of the Stadtholderate. 
The so-called Parliamentary Government fell, 
not because it was opposei by a princo, but 
because it had not the elements of success 
within it. It was not parliamentary in any 
true sense of the word; it was not popular; 
it was not national. De Witt's personal 
morits could not overweigh the constitutional 
defect of his position. 

The faults of M. Lefovre Pontalis' book, 
like thoK of his hero, are those of omissioa 
only. He lacks the highest historical imagi- 
nation, but that which he sees he sees clearly. 
His work is no hurried production. He has 
devoted much time and industry to the Dutch 
archives, public and private, and has been 
able in this wa^ to throw a flood of light on 
the subject with which he deals. It is for 
the Dutch historians to criticise tho book in 
detail, Siucel B. Oabbihek. 



Tht Oounteu of AHany. By Vernon I.ee. 

"Eminent Women Series." ( W- H, Allen.) 

WnEN we are con&onted in the glowing 
pages of the historian with the revelation of 
some personage who has hitherto suffered 
obscuration or calumny, our surprise and 
delight are mingled with something more 
poignant. It is like the sudden knowledge 
communicated by an epitaph or funeral ilt^t 
when the unvalued virtues of the deceased are 
proclaimed to the ashamed survivors. Modern 
history teems with these curious resuscitations 
and surprising exaltations. The hero arises 
freed from the mists of error and the cor- 
ruptions of parHsanship until his position 
affronts the parli prit of some new historical 
advocate with other alms and another client, 
und he is ruthlessly demolished. It does not 
detract from the force and truth of Yernon 
Lee's presentment of the Countess of Albany 
that it is somewhat coloured by the exuber- 
ance of the special pleader. With her 
fine sense of the picturesque, her remark- 
able power of vivifying the historic scene 
until it becomes a vital presence, Vernon 
Lee has not failed to recognise that the 
eminence of her heroine is not due to any 
conspicuous personality. It is intimately 
associated with that of more exalted indi- 
viduals. As an historical figure she derives 
her importance solely from tite fact that she 
married the Young pretender, while hex other 
claim to eminence is entirely duo to her eon* 
nexion with Alfteri. Yet Vernon Lee is not 
content with this secure and substantial basis, 
is not satisfied with invoking our pity for 
the young bride whose married life was 
described by Sir Horace Mann oa a martyrdom. 
She speaks, not incidentally, but recurrently, 
of the intellect of the Countess of Albany as 
something remarkable, of the " immense bulk 
of hGrnature"asintelleotnal. Despiteall the 
author's ingenuity, however, it is impossible to 
discern in her portrait more than the average 
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Toman of cnltnre ol the eighteenth centiuy- 
Ot this \xiK intellectual nature, of which 
Vernon Lee writea with fervour and con- 
Tiction, what were the fruita f She influenced 
in some meaBure Alfleri, and she attracted 
men of genina to her salon, but her magnetism 
vae not intellectual. She utterly foiled to 
nmpathise with the noble aspirations of Ugo 
Foscolo, and was incredibly blind to the 
genius of Sismondi. "When years had blunted 
what little self-reTorence she once possessed, 
when Alfieri's place was filled by another, 
and, instead of being an important figure m 
the political world, she was pensioned by her 
hue^nd's enemies, she indeed attained an 
eminence — the " bad eminence " ol notoriety, 
which she sustained with much frank and 
engaging cynicism. If we accept Vernon 
Lee's estinrnte of her inteUect, it appears 
positively monstrous in its aelf-Bufflciency and 
monumental in its barrenness. 

To be unable altogether to acquiesce in 
Vernon Lee's portrait of Looise of Stolberg 
does not militate against our sense of the 
excellenoe of her work. Her pictures of 
eighteenth- century Italy are definite and 
brilliant. They are instinct with a quality 
that is akin to magic. Her art may, in- 
deed, be compared with that of the necro- 
mancers, vying with all that was fabled of 
their beantlfnl visions that floated in crystal 
sphere or mirror. In Vernon Lee's descrip- 
tiona there ia something of the glamour, still 
more of the actuality, of the scene, though 
occasionally the critic s sense suffers through 
an iteration of touch, a duplication of phrase, 
tiiat distorts rather than accentuates. Her 
vignettes of eighteenth-century Home and 
Florence, her furtive glances at palace and 
salon and bye-vray, are admirable examples 
of an intense and graphic art. If the pic- 
turesque qualities are sometimes imperfectly 
harmonised, if the wealth and depth of the 
eAiarotauro are sometimes imperilled by an 
excess of impatto in the execntion, the im- 
presdon of force and freshness is not the less 
marrellouB. At the outset tho attention is 
arrested by a charming passage, descriptive 
of the journey of tho young princess from 
Ancona to Macerata, where her future husband 
awaited her. Ifothing can be happier than 
the skill with which Vernon Lee introduces 
her heroine, at once investing her with the 
fascinating property that allures, the romantic 
interest that is unfailing : — 
"The people of those parts have little to do 
nowadays, and must have had still less during 
tiie Pontificate of His Holiness Pope Clement 
XIT. ; and we oan imagine how all the windows 
of the unplastered houses, all the black and oozy 
doorways, must have been lined with heads of 
women and children; how the principal square 
of each town, where the horses were changed, 
must have been crowded with inqoisitiye tAwns- 
folk and peasants, whispering as they hung 
■bout the carriages that the great traveller was 
the young Queen of England going to meet 
her bridenoom — a thing to be remembered iu 
such worM-forgotten pmces as these, and which 
must have furnished the subject of conversation 
for months and years, till that Queen of Eng- 
land and her bridefrroom hod become part 
and parcel of the tales of the ' Three Qoldei 
Oranges,* of 'The King of Portugal's Cowherd, 
of the 'Wonderful Little Blnebird,' and such- 
like stories, in the minds of the children of 
those Apennine cities. The Queen of En^ond 
going to meet her btiAegroom at the Holy 



Honae of Lorefo. The notion, even to us, does 
savour strangely of the fairy* tale." 
Here, too, portrayed with a masterly hand, 
is the landscape through which the fairy 
princess made her progress ; — 

The spring comes late to those regions ; in 
the middle of April the blackthorn is scarcely 
budding on the rocks, the violets are atiU 
plontifiJ beneath the leafless roadside hedges ; 
scarcely a faint yellow, more like autumn than 
ipring, is beginning to tinge the scraggy out- 
mes of the poploiB, which rise in spectral 
reriments ont of the river beds. Wherever the 
r^ey widens, of the road guns some hUl- 
crest, a huge peak white with new-fallen snow 
confronts yon, doses in the view, bringing 
Heakuess and bitterness curiously home to the 
feelings. These valleys, torrent-tracks between 
the steep rooks of livid basalt or bright red 
sandst^me, bare as a, bone, or thinly clothed 
with ilex or juniper scrub, are inexpressibly 
lonely and said. You feel imprisoned among 
the rocks in a sort of catacomb open to the sky, 
where tho shadows gather in the early after- 
noon, and only the light on the snow-peaks 
and on the hish-sailing clouds telle you that 
the sun is still m the heavens." 

An effective foil to tho bride ia provided in 
the sketch of Charles Edward, a powerful, 
repellent portrait that forms a suggestive 
pendant to the familiar figure of the Prince in 
Wavvrhti and Jiedgaxntlet. S'ot all tho sar- 
casm and irony of Vernon Lee's reflections on 
the immorality of this mariagt de eonvmance 
more forcibly illustrate the revolting cynicism 
of such unions, and at the same time more 
affect the imagination, than this repulsive 
personage, contrasted with the pretty young 
bride just released from a convent, ' ' a childish 
woman of the world, a bright, light handful 
of thistlebloom," There is a touch of true 
grotesque in this juxtaposition of incongmi- 
des, the Princess and the Ogre ; the Princess, 
a "rather childish creature, with still half- 
formed childish features, very pretty, tender, 
light-hearted " ; and the Ogre : — 
"A red face, but of a livid, purplish red, 
suffused all over the heavy furrowed forehead 
to where it met the white wig, all over the 
flabby cheeks, hanging in bio;, loose folds upon 
the short, loose-folded red neck ; massive 
features, but coarsened and drawn ; and dull, 
thick, sdent-looking lips, of purplish red, scarce 
redder than the red skin ; pale blue eyes, 
tending to a watery greynosa, leaden, vague, 
sad, but with angry Btreakina;s of red ; some- 
thing inexpressiDly sad, Kioomy, helpless, 
vacant, and debased in the whole face." 

Of the Countess of Albany's separation from 
her husband, and of Alfien's negociations to 
secure the protection of the Qrand Duke of 
Tuscany, Vernon Lee supplies a clear narra- 
tive. It is a curious proof of tho rapid 
growth of the dramatic poet's renown that 
Sir Horace Mann should slyly refer to Alfieri 
in this affair as one "who, as a writer of 
tragedies, formed the plot of her elopement.' 
With this event the political importuice of 
the Countess waned ; and even previous to it 
there is remarkable evidence in Mann's cor- 
respondence that, although still the objects of 
espionage, the improbability of an heir being 
bom to the Pretender caused the light-hearted 
minister to affect a strange indifference to the 
royal couple. He almost snubs the curious 

Walpolewho had asked for "prints" of the 
interesting pair, and insinuates that they 
were not of sufftcient importance to awaken a 



demand for their features. Alfieri naturally 
figures very prominently in Vernon Lee's 
book. His extraordinary careei is sketched 
with a light and deft hand, and he himEelf ia 
certainly the most perfect and individnsl ol 
the author's many excellent portraits- It is 
characterised by on uncompromising Beverity 
of truth, a trifle cruel in dissection and 
analysis, and touched with satire, tut drawn 
with rare strength and precision, a command 
of light and shade, and most dexterously 
handled. The estimate of Alfieri's works 
betrays less subtlety, and certainly less 
insight. It is easy to demonstrate that 
Alfieri was no poet in the highest acceptation 
of the ideal ; hut the secret source ol Ids 
dramatic power is untouched by Vernon lec— 
the power th&t appealed, perhaps, more to the 
men of the revolutionaiy epoch than it does 
to us, but the evidence of which is too 
striking to be lightly dismissed. Without 
dwelling on tho extraordinary enthoussm 
his plays excited in Italy, which is in some 
measure recognised by Vernon Lee, there 
remains the remarkable testimony of Byron. 
He could compare the effect of "Mirra"lo 
nothing less than Eean's acting at its beat, 
and, with no reference to the actors, speab 
of "the agony of reluctant tears" and "the 
choking shudder" that convnlsedhim. There 
must be something more than a cold mechsiiic 
art in drama that evokes such emotion, bobm 
influence deep-hidden under the eonventJMsl 
form. 

Enough has been revealed of the nature ol 
this biography to indicate the excellent 
quality of this the latest of Vernon Lee's 
studies of a country and society she lus 
repeatedly depicted with such felicitous sit 
J. Abthob Blukie. 



iVaim Exp«ri«ncM in handling Catth «ii 
Sheep. By Major W. Shepherd. (Chip- 
man & Hall.) 
Mijon Shkphbko's modest volume b not a 
book which at first sight attracts the impatient 
reader. The theme is not novel | and, natu- 
rally, the man who has passed moat of his 
leisure houra for the best part of a jearui 
studying treatises on Western ranching w 
anxious to ascertain, without needless loss of 
time, the points wherein the latest writer w 
bullocks and their drivers differs from hw 
predecessors in the same field of litfirature- 
But the author of these Frairit Exptrima 
scorns to provide any such royal roads to the 
learning he has to impart. His book is («ic 
long chapter of 266 pages, without any ojn- 
sion into sections. It has neither preface, nor 
i^irx, nor table of contents, nor even head- 
lines to enable us to see whereabouts we are- 
Indeed, with the exception of a list of nine 
illustrations. Major Shepherd ignores the con- 
ventional courtesies of the every-day autnoi, 
and plunges among his sheep and cattle and 
prairie experiences without even so mnch M 
stopping to tell us who he is, or ^o^ !" 
officer of Her Majesty's forces came to M 
herding flocks, "bossing" cow-bojs, or con- 
sorting with buffalo-butchers "and hc-uM 
companie." Nor, though the writer is a 
a major of engineers, is there a word_ aboat 
ditches or curtains or ravelins or denu-lonM 
or homworks or wOisodes or anything whict 
would have ddighted the soul ^ Undo mi- 
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He abjores the post, and keeps to hifl muttons. 
Cattte, cow-boys, ronnd-ups, berde, and life 
on the pTBuie — these sre his text ; and to 
these, in spite of many temptations to diverge 
into the bye-ways o( American travel, he 
sticks with the conrage of a soldier who has 
chosen his line and is determined to flgM on 
it, even though critica rage and the pahhshera 
imagine a vain thing. And on the whole he 
has done well. 

Hod he lingered about New Tork, or 
Denver, or Portland, or San Francisco, or even 
Chicago, he might have prodaced a bigger 
bundle of experiences, but he could not have 
laid so useful a one before the public. Some- 
times, indeed, the reader must half regret that 
so shrewd an observer dismisseB long Btretebes 
of country so briefly as he does the seven 
days' joumev between Montana and Chicago. 
Major Shepherd writes in a tone of quiet 
suhdued humour, never boisterous, never 
afflicted with the luei Marklwainiana, which 
is the peet of m many travel-talkers. He 
ambles along, telling simply what be believes 
will be of interest, without either the affecta- 
tion of Western slang or the equally repulnve 
tone of a Qallio to whom all Uiese things are 
of little account. Our author had seen men 
and cities before he undertook to sell beef in 
Chicago, or to drive 5,000 sheep from Califor- 
nia to Idaho; and hence be does not, as so 
many lees practised tourists do, imagine that 
anytiiing which is strange to him is necessarily 
peculiar to America. Every e^)erience ia 
narrated so pleasantly, and without tedium, 
that it is scarcely possible to open a page in 
which a useful fact about stock, or a keen 
criticism on Western character does not strike 
the eye. Through Wyoming, and about 
Montana, and across to Washington territory, 
and then back ham Califomia through Nevada 
into Idaho, t^e writer travelled leisurely be- 
\und a herd of cattle or a. flock of sheep, and 
thus was able to note in an exhaustive way 
the peculiarities of the regions traversed, and 
the quaint characters with, whom he camo in 
contact. We have followed him in all these 
wanderings with a pleasure which is rarely 
marred by finding the writer wrong either in 
his tacts or in his conclusionB, though possibly 
some Western traveller might be inclined to 
join issue with him when (p. 53) be declares 
that the poison of the rattlesnake is not 
deadly, and that he never heard of a case in 
which a man or larger n-ni'inHl had died from 
a bite. 

He makes no attempt to generalise regard- 
ing the United States from the standpoint of 
his twenty months' residence in one comer of 
it. " My time," he tells us, 

" waa spent mostly in the midst of the prairies ; 
there, naturally, I could learn nothing of the 
East, Centre, or Elontb of the great Bepublic, 
nothing about her ever-growing cities, their 
trade, and tbcir peculiarities. Away from the 
hannts of men one seldom met any of the 
upper or educated classes, and the pleasures of 
•octal and literary intercourse are for the time 
tapeneded. The life ia sometimes pleasant, 
sometimes drearv ; there is plenty of exposure, 
and not a little discomfort ; there is generally 
good health, and oonseqnently good temper ; 
there are all sorts and conditions of men who 
meet you on perfect equality, whether better or 
a than yourself ; your wants are few, and 
" ^ve to satisfy them yourself. 

I bow you 1<^ off secessitiee 



when tbey burden your time and occupations. 
You have entered on a new life in a now world. 
It is not all admirable, for good and evil are 
together balancod. With freedom in foimlng 
new opinions you are apt to ^w disdainful of 
the small niceties of ctvilisatiou ; the trammels 
of society are cast off, leading to a dangerous 
drop into rude habits and iU-restrained lan- 
guage ; the impossibility of fulfllliug all the 
requirements of Uie toilet engender a disregard 
of personal neatness." 

This extract is a fair specimen of Major 
Shepherd's style and the good sense which 
perradcB his entire volumo. Ho neither 
gmmblea nor exults. "Rule Britannia" is 
as far from his tone as "Yankee Doodle"; 
he aims at, and wc think reaches, the truth. 
Fortunes are no longer to be readily made in 
ranching. The toil is arduous, the risk great, 
and the kind of assistance on which you 
most depend uncertain, independent, and lazy 
beyond anything of which cither Europe or 
the Eastern states have any idea. Our author 
is not jubilant over the openings which the 
West affords for young men bred above the 
rank of labourers. Wherever followed, the 
business of driving and minding stock is rude 
and tiresome. The daily companionship of less 
educated men is wearisome ; hut the out-door 
life is healthy and exhilarating ; the roughing 
does not show too disagreeably ; and young men 
with good spirits and manliness have nothing 
to fear, for "America is a land of hope, 
though often of hope deferred." Tet Major 
Shepherd hints very broadly that if the lads 
who are content to plough and cart manure 
in Iowa, to herd sheep in California, or cattle 
in the Rocky Mountains, would be content 
to submit to the same hard life, coarse bad 
fare, separation from friends and associates, 
and complete loss of mental culture, they 
might do almost as well, if not better, at 
home. But on all such questions the in- 
tending adventurer could not have a safer 
guide, or a more disinterested one, than Major 
Shepherd. He has written a hook which, 
simply as an entertaining piece of travel 
literature, is weU worthy of perusal ; while 
as a specimen of the ever increasing " ranch 
literature " it is the best which has come 
under our notice. The illuatratione are coarse, 
but graphic ; and the little map, though 
somewhat primitive, is sufScient for all ordi. 
nary purposes. An index and table of con- 
tents are, however, imperative it the author 
expects his useful venture in letters not to 
be thrown away on a world too busy to search 
for needles in haystacks, be the hay ever so 
good. RoBEBT BaowM. 



Ancient and Modem Brittme : 

In 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
Thk pottle of hay is very big, but there is a 
needle in it. Whether the needle be worth 
looking for is, of course, quite another matter. 
The anonymous author of these two overgrown 
and windy volumes has collected together a 
vast mass of second-hand erudition about 
early races in Britain, and has connected his 
gleanings with a perfect encyclopaedia of 
curious information as to the Gipsies, the 
outcast races of the Scotch border, and a 
great many more nondescript, half-foi^otten 
elements of British ethnography- He has 
.clearly got a theory of his own ; but wherein 



exactiy that theory consists we have not anc- 
ceeded in altogether convincing onraelvea. 
Liko Mr. Qilbert's hero, he argues high, he 
argnes low, he also argues round about him — 
especially the latter. After, however, un- 
ravelling as well as we can the tangled skdn 
of verbiage in which the author has carefully 
concealed his meaning, we are inclined to say 
it is something after this fashion. If we mis- 
represent him we trust he will forgive us on 
the ground that he has managed to talk all 
reund his subject most skilfully, without ever 
once getting really into the very middle of it. 

The population of these islands consists in 
the mam of two elements, a black one and a 
whitd one. The most ancient of Ancient 
Britons were really black people — AustralioidB, 
as black as negroes. The most modem of 
Modem Britons are really white people^ 
Teutons, with fair hair and blue eyes. Bat 
for a long time the two races lived on side br 
side together within tJie fonr seas, much 
as white man and negro still live in the 
Southern States, or shall we say, rather 
as Spaniard and Indian still live in Mexico 
and Central America. The Gipsies are not, 
as ethnologists do vainly talk, a race of 
modem immigranta from India or there- 
abouts, but the blackest remaining descendants 
of these hypothetical black Britons. (This 
sounds extremely heterodox, and we trust we 
have not misccnBtrued our author's meaning ; 
but if he does not mean this be must have a 
marrellous talent for misleading his readers.) 
From the very beginning the white race was 
the more civilised, or more civilisable of the 
two ; and, while it settled down early to peace- 
able and urban pursuits, the dark race 
remained true to the older nomadic and pre- 
datory customs which we all associate with 
Gipsies and Moss-troopere. There is a certain 
vagueness about our author's views as to the 
inter-relations of Australioids, oud Mongoloids, 
Picts, and Gipsies, We rather fancy he 
wishes us to believe that because the Ficts 
were Mongoloids (which we are to take for 
granted), therefore they were black like the 
Australians; and because the Gipdea were 
bhkck, therefore they are Picts. But at any 
rate we nnderstaud him to say that the 
Gipsies are the most aboriginal of all existing 
modem Britons. 

Now this, of course, is philologically non- 
sense. If any one thing is certain about the 
OipBies, it is that their dialect is distinctly 
Indian — not Indo-European, as the anonymous 
author tries by minimising to make out, but 
truly Indian (if you wiU, Jfeo-Sanskritic). 
They are dearly not Piotish, whatever that 
may be ; and they are not British at all, in 
any ethnical or intelligible sense. Neverthft- 
leas, the book has a grain of tmth in it; or, 
to speak more correctly, two grains. In the 
first place, the author really brings up a good 
deal of evidence to prove that throughout the 
Middle Ages, and down almost to the 
eighteenth century, there were native people 
in Britain, and especially on the Scotch 
borders, who were several shades darker than 
any race now inhabiting these islands — 
swarthy people whose descendants have since 
intermarried with tme whites, and have got 
gradually merged among the general popula- 
tion. When we reoollect how few crosses 
will make an octaroon out of a pure negro — 
only three in all— this tiieory seema ptobable 
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enough. The conquered darker races may 
long have kept up their comparative purity of 
blood in some placcB, and only slowly have 
iiit«rmixed with the domimint lighter race ; 
and some tribes of these darker people may 
have been, at least, as dusky as tho average 
Drahman of Senares. In the second place, he 
has shown good reason for believing that the 
so-called Gipeiea of tho Scotch border may 
in many oases have been no Gipsies at all in 
the ethnical bcuso, but more outcasts, relics of 
earlier unciviliscil elements in the population, 
regarded as Gipsies only on the same grounds 
as all tinkers and tramps are liable to be con- 
founded with Gipsydom in modem England. 

Altogether, though the work cannot be 
praised for its main theme, ita side issues are 
interesting, suggestive, aad even important. 
It is well now and then to hare these paradoxes 
put forward in tho most startling manner, so 
as to shake us out of our dogmatic slumber; 
and probably nobody can read these two queer 
and amusing volumes without having a little 
wholesome scepticiBm aroused in bis mind as 
to one or two fundamental dogmas of the 
great Teutonic theory of British ethnology. 
OsAiiT Allen. 



PauPt Um ofihs Tfrm "Flesh " and "Spti-il." 
The Baird Lecture for 1883. By "William 
P.Dickson. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) 
TuE Baird Lecture of last year may not appeal 
to 80 wide an audience as some that have 
preceded it. It is, nevertheless, one of the 
best hitherto issued on that fousdation. 
is occupied with diseussions of uncommon 
intricacy, though of great interest to the 
interpreter and theologian ; and it has succeeded 
in making its way through these with remark- 
able clearness and sobriety. Besders to whom 
it specially addresses itself will find it a 

careful and scholarly piece' of work, ^.. 

zinc of information, and in scientifio value 
superior to most lectures of the kind. 

The Pauline writings familiarise ns with 
various seta of antithetical terms on which 
the apostle's thought turns. The terms fesh 
and tpirit, however, are more distinctively 
Pauline probably than any other — more so 
than tho contrasts between death and life, 
Adam and Christ, the old man and the new 
man ; more so even than those between law 
and gospel, sin and grace, faith and works. 
They have bo lai^e and characteristic a place 
in Paul's Epistles that our interpretation of 
these writings and our conception of the 
Pauline doctrine must be vitally affected 
by the way in which we read these weighty 
words. Their precise intention, however, is 
the reverse of obvious. There is great differ- 
ence of view even as regards their broader 
employments. This difference is intensified 
by the fuct that the application of the words 
appears not only to be practically new in 
Paul's hands, but to be marked by a per- 
plexing variety and uncertainty. It has been 
felt, therefore, that, even wlieu something like 
agreement is reached as to their usual point and 
purpose, much remains which it is ostromely 
hard to determine or account for. 

"We get at once into a very thicket of ques- 
tions. Whence did Paul obtain these terms ? 
Bid ho coin them for himself? Or did he 
borrow them from some well-known souree 
and stamp them with a new meaning ? Are , 



we to seek their roots in tho Old Testament, 
or in Hellenic literature ? Have they a dis- 
tinct and definite meaning, or are they used in 
a vaguo and rhetorical sense ? Can we dis- 
cover anything in their history that fumishoa 
the principle of their varied applications ? 
What is the exact sense to be attached to the 
worAJUth in tbe passages of primary doctrinal 
importance ? Is it materml sulratance, or 
croaturehood, or human natare under the con- 
ditions ot the Fall, or the sensuous side of 
man's being? "What lathe sense to be claimed 
for the term npirit ? Is it always with Paul 
a designation, in some form or other, of the 
Divine Spirit ? Or does it occur occasionally 
as a psychological term, expressive of man's 
own spirit? Or may it denote now man's 
spirit considered as receptive of, or actually 
possessing, the Divine Spirit; and sgaiu 
the Divine Spirit regarded as subjective ir 
man and forming in some way a now consti- 
tuent in his nature ? Are the terms associated 
with any particular theory of the elements of 
man's constitution — tripartite or otherwise ? 
Do the related terms — heart, mind, soul, 
understanding, and the like — point to the 
existence of a Biblical psychology in the 
Pauline writingR, or how are we to understand 
his use of them in reference to what man ii 
may become ? 

There has been a vast expenditure of labout- 
and ingenuity in connection with these ques- 
tions in the present century, for have the 
last few years been behind any in this respect. 
The German press in especial has been emitting 
a constant stream of articles and monographs on 
the subject. Some of these have been extra- 
ordinarily acute. But there has been little har- 
mony in their conclusions. One school, under 
the shield of the names of Meander, Tholuck, 
Sliillor, and Delitzach, has kept in the main 
by a well-known line of interpretation which 
carries us from Clement and Augustine to 
Aquinas, and from Aquinas to Luther, Calvin, 
and Zwingli. This identifies the Jleih with 
human nature as a whole, and as it now is, 
under the burden of tho Fall. A second 
school, including the followers of Usteri, 
Riiokert, and others, falls back upon the 
reading which is connoeted more or less 
closely with the names of Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, and Cyril, and takes the flah to have, 
for the most port, tho narrower sense of tho 
animal or sensuous nature of man. A third 
party, bended by Ritschl, attempts a middle 
way between these two views, admitting that 
with Paul fiesh means sometimes body, some- 
times human weakness over against Divine 
power, sometimes the seat and aooree of sin. 
In addition to these, we have what is prac- 
tically a fourth group of theologians who 
seek to explain how Paul is able to pass, as 
to do, from one senee to another, 
and conclude that the primary sense, which 
makes the varied sppHoations of the term flesh 
consistent, is that oi corporeal substance with 
the associated Greek idea of the inherent evil 
of matter. 
Dr. Dickson reviews all these types of 
terprelation very fairlj-. It is to the 
fourth, liDwcver, that he directs the strength 
of his argument. And rightly so. For not 
only is this one advocated most keenly at 
present, but it is tbe one which involves the 
most serious revision of onr views of Pauline 
doctrine. Those who u^e it, bovever, are 



by no means at one as to several rf tie 
main points. Baur, Holsten, Schmidt, LMe- 
mann, Pfleiderer, are introduced as to many 
successive exponents of the theory. But 
it assumes very different forms m theie 
hands. According to Baor, for exampls, 
the term fieth describes man ai a nuterial, 
snnenous being; the Pauline oonseption 
of matter, however, being not that of a 
dead, inert mass, bnt that of a " congeries 
of powers," hb Dr. Dickson correctly inter- 
prets it, "in living operation, moving in a 
definite direction." Holsten (than whom ve 
hare no more acute student of tbe fsnliiie 
teaching) conceives the contrast between^ 
and ^rit to be a metaphysical contrast, and 
takes the basis of the PanUne antbropcloiy 
to be the principle ^ntYwm non Mf mjmi »■ 
flniti. To him tiie term fi»A in ita religions 
application conveys the notion of tbe finite 
over against the infinite, the idea of the finite 
itself in the concrete being with Paul that ri 
the sensuous. These positions, which M- 
stcn has erected with so much care, are porer- 
fully assailed by Schmidt. In his riev it ii 
a mistake to identify the jitth with evil, or 
to construe the antithesis between fisth and 
spt'rtf as an antithesis between the finit« and 
the infinite. The jittk according to bin 
means not exactly the body, but the matflriai 
substance of the body, neither buman Datnir 
as a whole nor one side of it as distingw^lied 
from another, but the " medium of all man'i 
relations vrith this world," and so, amoi^ 
other things, "the sphere within which Uw 
purely natural being and action of man an 
carried on " (Dickson, pp. 30-31). Lnde- 
mann, again, contends for the idea<a objectin 
sin, and regards Paul as oocupyingau entirelf 
peculiar position, neither purely Jewish nor 
entirely Greek, the Jewish conception pre- 
vailing in his use of the t«rm tpirit, fftule 
flesh is employed sometimes in the genenl 
Jewish sense of " man," and sometimes in 
more precise Hellenic sense of the msteriii 
of man's body. Then Pfieiderer comes in witli 
on analysis which it is impossible not fa} 
admire for its great ability, and concludes tot 
an interpretat^ion of the term fls^ which 
makes sin an objective thing, existent in mm 
prior to acts of his will, and native to hii 
constitution. 

Dr. Dickson has manifest pleasure in pl»7- 
ing off these discrepant views against each 
other. When he comes to deal, t«o, wilt 
some of the primary Pauline t«xts he betraji 
an inclination to regard the incongruous cjc- 
getical findings of these inqnirers as amoant- 
ing to something like a refutation of tbe 
theory itself. This is not a style of argument 
with which we have much sympathy. There 
may be many unequal constructiDns rf a 
theory on the pari; of ita various adherents, 
while yet the theory itself may be valid in 
principle. Dr. Dickson is much more_ sotis- 
faetory when he delivers hia assault directlj 
against the foundations of that view of Pauline 
doctrine which is common to many Oerman 
theologians who otherwise differ greatly amcaig 
themselves. His argument against ^e sup- 
posed Hellenic origin or colouring of Paol'i 
conception of human nature is put with great 
force. We do not see, indeed, why the man 
of Tarsus should not have been considerebly 
influenced by Hellenic ideas. There are some 
facts which point that way, even in owaection 
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vitb the preeent qoestioQ. The Platonio use 
of the terns " oater man " and " inner man " 
is one of these. And we cannot bat think 
that Br. Bickacm strains the import of certain 
Pauline decUratioDS, inch u those in I Cor. 
i. 17-26, ii. 13-20, which he presMs into the 
oppodte serrice. fint in thia particular case 
the Hellenic origin of Paul's phraseology, or 
the HeUeoio derivation of Paul's doctrine, 
seems to us far from being made out by any- 
thing that is advanced by Holsten or Fflei- 
derer. The few considerations which may be 
admitted to point in that direction do not 
carry us very far. On the other hand, l^e 
most that we know of Paul's training, Jewish 
connections, and Jewish pre-posaessions, is 
iaoonedBtent with the supposition ; while his 
whole teaching on the subject of man's 
natore, and on that of sin, becomes a chaos 
if it is supposed to start from the Greek 
notion of tiie inherent evil of matter, and 
from the theory of objective sin, instead of 
the broad Old Testament conception of man. 
It is only 1^ pursuing the method of seeking 
elsewhere thui in the Bible itself the key to 
the distinctively Biblical terms that snch 
results can be reached as those which appear 
in the writings of the theolo^col school 
referred to. Among the best sections in Br. 
Dickson's book are those in which he exposes 
the f aultiness of this method. 

Dr. Bickson himself agrees in many pointo 
with Weiss and Sabatier, and still more with 
Wendt. He makes much use of the brief 
bat excellent treatise of the latter, published 
in 1878 under the title. Die Begriffe Fleiach 
und 0*i*t im biblitehen Spraehgebr<meh. He 
differs from Weudt oa some points, as, for 
instance, in the explanation of Paul's choice 
of pHtuma in place of pgfehe as his t«nn for a 
parttcalar part or aspect of man's nature. 
But he cmnddes very closely with Wendt, 
loth in his general conclusions and in his 
exegetical findings. This coincidence is the 
more remarkable in that Br. Dickson's euquirf 
had been practically finished before Wendt s 
book came in his way. As regards the term 
tpirit, he rejects the theory of Holsten and 
Pfleidorer, ttLat in the Pauline writings it 
involves the notion of material tuhttanee, how- 
ever refined ; and he seeks its explanation in the 
Old Testament conception of ij>\ril as power 
and lift. He holds that Paul employs it 
mostly in the sense of " the Bivine power 
which originates and sustains the now life 
distinctive of the Christian." He admits at 
the same time that it is also used occasionally 
to designate the human mind ; and he thinks 
that pnewiM is selected in preference to pij/ehe 
for thia purpose, because Paul wishes to bring 
out some relation in which the human mind 
itands to the Bivine Spirit. As regards the 
term _fiMh, he agrees on the whole with those 
who take it to designate man in respect of hia 
crsatnrehood, the idea of sinfulness being due 
to predicates attached to it rather than to the 
thing itself. This is the position adhered 
to by various recent writers who have a 
difflcolty in accepting the definition of the 
Jhih as sinfol human nature, or human 
nature under the conditions of the Pall. It 
is admitted that, as Paul looks at man 
from the view-point of experience, and not 
from that of psychology, when he speaks of 
the Jteih tie does, in point of fact, speak 
mostly, if not always, of man as he now is. 



But it is contended that to define thejlesh 
itself Bs/atlen human nature, or human nature 
with the evil active in it, rather than simply 
as human nature in its creature relations and 
as liable to sin, is to confuse what is acci- 
dental with what is essential, and to go 
beyood linguistic precedent. 

There is much to be said in favour of this 
interpretation. There would be more, if 
Bitschl's contention could be made out, that 
the Old Testament never oses the t«nn 
fifsh as equivalent to tin/ul man. Br. 
Dickson has presented this coustruction of 
the Pauline terminology in the beet possible 
light. The enquiry, indeed, cannot be 
regarded as closed. There are points 
raised, for example, by the anonymous 
treatise published at Oiessen in 1862 under 
the title, flw bihlische Bedtutung ie» WorUt 
Stilt, which demand further examination. 
And it is, perhaps, too generally overlooked 
in such discussions that we are not entitled 
to expect perfect constancy in the use of 
these Pauline terms and others akin to them. 
Paul might have good reason for using some- 
what difierent terms in addressing the Colos- 
nan church from those he might naturally 
use in writing to the Eomans. But much is 
gained when it is seen that in neither the 
one ease nor the other has he in view anything 
like a philosophy of human nature, that his 
phraseology is not philosophical, and that 
neither the words matter, luhatanee, form, &c., 
nor the modern ideas connected with them, 
belong to him. S. B. P. Suiiond. 



KEW NOVELS. 

Iihmatl. By the Author of " Lady Andley's 

Secret." In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 
Incognita. By Henry Cresswell. In 3 vols. 

(Hurst and Blackett) 
Th* Dewy Mom. By Bichard Jefferiea. In 

2 vols. (Bentley.) 
The Amourer'i IVetUicee. By Charlotte IT. 

Yonge. In 2 vols. (Uacmillan.) 
Mies Ludington't Sieter. By Edward Bellamy. 

(Triibner.) 
Miss Brassoit never wrote anything more 
striking or more powerful than Iihmad. The 
task she set herself in choosing suoh a hero as 
S^bastien Caradeo was a bold one. The 
character looms before the reader all through 
like one of the creations of Bembrandt. It 
required no mean skill to draw him, from his 
first appearance as a youth in Brittany to the 
hour when Paris rang with his name, and he 
had acquired a European tame. But our 
author has succeeded ; and the triumph is a 
double one when it is achieved, as it is here, 
in conjunction with a successful delineation of 
French life, sceneir, and polities. Toung 
Caradec is the son of a descendant of the old 
nolieete. Tfia father having married again 
he is forced &om home, and proceeds to 
Paris. At the time of his arrival he finds 
the city divided between " two heresies," 
Red Eepublicanism of Louis Blanc, and the 
masked Imperialism of the Prince President. 
Caradec flings from him his old name and 
assumes that of Ishmoel. He has imbibed 
the views of the Reds, bnt he is no worthless 
proUtaire. He sets to work with a will, 

iginnin; in the humblest manner as a 



working mason, and rising step by step uutil 
he becomes the greatest contractor of the age, 
a man whose name is coupled with that of 
ssman. He carries a benevolent heart 
through all i and it is sympathy chiefly 
which leads him to marry a daughter of the 
people, one steeped in misery and wretched- 
ness, and known as Paquerette. She does 
not understand him, and ultimately deceives 
him, and much of the story turns upon her 
subsequent history and miserable death. 
Throughout the narrative we have many 
graphic glimpses of Parisian life and events 
dunug the brilliant rule of Louis Ifapoleon, 
from the eoitp ffitat of December 2 down to 
1669, when the shadow of impending doom 
was hanging over himself and over Prance. 
Miss Braddon has evidently studied with 
care the political movements in France 
during this momentous period, and she shows 
accurate knowledge of the principles of the 
rious parties by whom the unhappy country 
ks rent asunder. It is perfectiy tirie, as she 
s noted, that "the men who make the 
revolutions of Paris are not always Parisiaas." 
Indeed, 

the men who achieve great tilings, either in 
politics or commeroe, in a metropolis, are Tsraly 
men bom and bred in that metropolis. It is 
the province — the fresh, free air of ■""""*»'" 
and SOB — the wide wastes of Qasoogne — the 
moorlands of Berry — the hills of Anvergne — 
which send their vigorous young blood to do 
and dare in the capit^. Seldom is it from the 
stones of the city that her soldiers and seBaton 
spring." 

Nor is it only in the record of events that the 
author has been successful. She has rightly 
pilloried, in the loathsome effuuons at Hector 
de Valnois, a school of poetry which all who 
are familiar with the most recent develop- 
ments of Prenoh literature will at once reoog< 
nise. Almost more disgusting than Talnois 
is the Yicomtc de Pontohartrain, with his 
chamelhouse rubbish, imitations (longa iitUr- 
vallo) of rTan9ois Villon. There ore other 
characters as skilfully drawn as those we 
have mentioned ; and there is one Irish 
lady, as noble as she is beautiful. Lady 
Constance Danetree. How Ishmael finds 
happiness at last, after a stormy yet dazzling 
career, we must leave the reader to discover. 
Paris, the city of splendour and of degrada- 
tion, of glory and of shame, of pleasure and 
of sorrow, of triumph and of infamy, has 
rarely been drawn with such vigour and 
truthfulness as it is in these pages. 

Bespite some eccentricities of constmction, 
Ineognita is a clever novel, and distanees ita 
predecessors by the same hand in ability and 
invention. It is no small triumph, from tha 
story-teUing point of view, for an author to 
begin with his tragedy, and mai n tai n the 
interest arising from it to the close. The 
hero, Godfrey Ravenhill, kills Kajor LaTera 
for having compromised the honour of a gitl, 
one Cecilie Banvill, to whom the former was 
engaged- The dud, for such it had been, was 
as finr as any duel can be ; but of course on 
the body being found it was given out as a 
case of murder. Bavenhill makes no ngn, 
but goes about his old haunts as usual, while 
a reward is placed upon his head. The duel 
had been witnessed, or immediately discovered, 
by one of the ladies in the story. She had 
I been masked, hence the title, Jmogtuia; and 
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how alio maintainB secrecy, the reader must 
trace lor himself. There aro two heroines, 
Cecilie Danrill and Ar^e Culmer, both re- 
markable characters. A chaia ot circnm- 
stances is inge&ioaalv fabricated, as the 
result of which ArgJBO la arrested. She knows 
who killed the Major, hut she snfEers the case 
to go for trial, and is actually indicted for 
wilful morder. At one time conviction seemed 
certain, bnt she does not flinch, and her only 
hope ia that Itarenhill will keep away until 
after the trial. He, on the contrary, is ready 
to come over from the Continent, and make 
fall confession if tiie verdict goes against 
Argine. Fortunately, owing to a ffulure in 
the evidence, she is acquitted. It does not 

SLnte appear why so remaikablo a sacrifice 
lould be mode, especially as the ending of 
the story is not what might be expected from 
the tennr of the plot and the nature of the 
characters. The author now and then says 
a thing which ia really epigrammatic, as when 
he remarks, " Let no man think fools are 
forgetful. A fool never forgets anything, 
except what he ought to remember," Alto- 
gether, this novel is very entertaining, though 
in a work of fiction it was scarcely necessary 
for Mr. Cresswell to let us know that he is 
familiar with Greek, Latin, and French. 

All the charm which usually distinguishes 
Mr. Jefferies's transcripts from nature will be 
found in ITit Demy Mom. The same keen 
appreciation of mral scenery, the same intense 
delight in bird and flower life, which the 
author has accustomed us to in his works 
dealing directly with country Ule, aro present 
here; but there are also afew passages which, 
to many readers, will appear somewhat super- 
sensuous. We refer principally to the de- 
scription of Felise Qoring ; but the narrative of 
the love passages between her and Martial 
Barnard is Blt«gether charming. The smell 
of the fields and the song of the birds are with 
OS aU through. 

An excellent representation of London life 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century will 
be found in Mirs Yonge'a latest story. The 
qnaintness of speech, the choleric temper, the 
rash action which marked the London pren- 
tices of the period are faithfully reproduced; 
and we obtain glimpses of bluff King Hal, 
wise Sir Thomas More, good Dean Colet, and 
others whose names aro familiar in the 
chronicles of the time. The author hai 
consulted all the best authorities upon citizen 
life in the early Tudor days, and the result is 
ft sketch that is in every way satisfactory. 
The characters of the two Birkenholts, 
Ambrose and Stephen — the student and the 
man of action — are admirably worked out; 
and whether MisaTonge depicts them as boys 
in the New Forest, or young men in the busy 
metropolis, she is equally at home. The 
whole story and its dramalit persona are 
redolent of the period. 

Mitt LudingimCi Sister is by a writer who 
is taking considerable rank amongst American 
novelista. His theme is one which might 
have deUghted the elder Hawthorne. It ia a 
romance of immortality, in which a picture 
plays a prominent part. Some portions of the 
story have a curiously weird touch about 
them, and the narrative is founded on the 
idea of the survival of past selves. The 
machinery by which this is worked out we 



must leave to ' 
its natural conn 
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SOME FOREIGN BOOKS ON M7TH0L0QY 

AND FOLK-LORE. 
Systema doa Mijthos rtligioio*. For 3. D. 
Oliveiia Martins. (Lisbon.) The title scarcely 
does jnstice to the ext«nt of this work. It 
might be coUed a History of Religion far more 
justly than many works which assume such 
prctonsion. To criticise such a book fairly one 
should be in accordance with the theological 
sbmdpoint of the author. He aasumoa that 
there IS nothing abrupt or isolated in creation ; 
that in religion, as m zoology, each type 
the sum of all preceding types ; that each 
actual moment includes ^ anterior moments, 
with their elements either transformed or exists 
snrvivala. With these views he unites, 
what is rare among writers of this school^ — the 
freest toleration of others, and a hatred of 
iterialism. He entirely rejects conscious 
charlatanism as a factor in the development of 
lythology and of rehgion. He would not rob 
any of the beliefs which are their oonsolatian 
and their joy, nor destroy the altars at which 
they kneel. At the same time he protests 
against those who would destroy religion by 
bringing it back to its mvthii^ stage, by 
disinterring tho fetiches and miracles of the 
past ; but worse even than this would it be to 
give oneself over to materialism. Woe to the 
society which rejects the first only to yield 
itself to the worse evils of the second. In a 
volume dsniing concisely with a study, so many 
of the facts of which are still obscure, and 
which are interpreted in such diverse ways by 
different schools, there must be much which is 
doubtful, some things which might bo repre- 
sented almost as absurd, and more which on 
susceptible of qualification. The two mair 
lines on which mythology and afterwords reli- 
gion have advanced are said to he tho objective, 
or cosmical, represented by the worship of the 
astral elements; and the subjective, or psychi 



forward to prove that, in popular ptaotice at 
least, it includes all previons reUgiona are of 
great interest, and the instances might tasily 
be multiplied ; but no suEBciGnt distinction u 
made between those which are mere BurriTali, 
existing merely side by side with Ghriitianity. 
and those beliefs which have been adopted into 
it. The mediaeval period is treated u c>ne 
of retrogression. The devil becomea almost s 
mediator, and as a bridge builder and bea»- 
fioent thaumaturgus for the poor almott re- 
places Hercules. In his survey of Aiytn 
mythologies our author follows Tiele, snd 
passes ^ the Keltic. The present iufontia- 
tion upon it he oonsidera to be altogethei too 
vague and conjectural. Will no Keltic acholu 
take heart to wipe oS thia reproach ? Bonly 
some sate starting point might be found in a 
scientific comparison of the non-Homon deitiM 
fonnd on inscriptions in all the Keltic lands— 
Britain, Oaul, Spain, Italy, and Oalatia. Vt 
have only to add that in point of style thii 
work is fluently and graoefully written, irith- 
out pedantry, and can be resid with pleasure 
by all who are interested in its snbject, 



former is Monotheism ; of tho latter, Eschat- 
ology. In the earliest times there was no dis- 
tinction between an object and its conception, 
between a dream and reality. Tho three great 
types of mythology are ; the animiaticj cul- 
utmating in Egyptian ; the naturalistio, in 
Judaism ; and the idealistic, in the Greek. The 
worship of the moon as a male precedes that of 
the sun, and marks the nomad stage; in the 
agricultural stage the sun becomes the male, the 
supreme God. The Egyptian religion marks 
the civilisation of a savage state ; the Indian 
and Assyrian tho savage state of a civilisation. 
The Egyptian deities are men with animal heads, 
the Assyrian deities animals with men's heads. 
Our author seems to us to fail most in his ex- 
planation of Judaism by solar and astral myths, 
Tho stories of liot and his daughters, of Bachel, 
Joseph, Samson, Jepthah, and others are 
solar myths. Tho coat which Potiphar's wife 
lays up is a cloud, Bachol signifies a sheep, a 
sheep means a cloud, tho Arabs worship a cloud 
as awhita sheep. Might we not equally say of 
Agnes — Agnes is a Iamb (French, agneau), and 
Agni is worshipped as fire in the Tedas. Our 
author overloolu the fact that no worship was 
I altar or temple ever erected to 
Joseph, or Rachel, or Samson, as they wore to 
Heracles and tho eponymous heroes of Greece 
and Bomc. Worship is said to be an invoca- 
tion in Animism, an act of penitence in Judaism, 
and a hymn of praise to the Aryan. But what 
hymns of praise have ever excelled those of the 
lat«r Psalms ^ Judaism is as much opposed to 
the Semitic gods as to those of Aryauism. In 
tlio chapter on Christianity the fa«tB bought 



Dit Sage vara Ewigen Jtidtn, Untersncht ron 
Dr. L. Nenbaur. [Leipzig.] Dr. Neubanrhas 
here traced out the story of the wandering Jeir 
through all its strange variationa. The exemp- 
tion mnn death and the waiting until w 
coming of the Lord, founded on an early mil- 
interpretation of John xxi. 23, and conaidFivd 
first as a reward to the beloved disciplo, wen 
soon transferred as a punishment to the serrant 
who struck oiu Lord before the High Pritst, and 
who was identified by commentators from Chrj- 
sostom to the Catena Aurea with the Malchni 
whose ear Peter had cut off in the garden. Ia 
the thirteenth century an Ardihiahop of 
Armenia, speaking to the monks of St. Albsni, 
as reported ly Boeer Wendovet and Matthew 
of Paris, of the tipra ^l\ot, the much beloved 
disciple, gave occasion to a new name, Carla- 
philus. About the same time in Italy, PraiiM, 
and Brittany appears the name "Bnttadaeu" 
" Boudedeo," probably, boule-LHeu, he who hu 
struck God. In an Italian version of the 
seventeenth century our wanderer is entitled 
Joseph ; but in Germany in the same century 
the name Ahasuerus, which has since remained 
the popular appellation, is definitively aSised to 
our hero. Izaak Laquedem, which appemt 
later in Belgium, is possibly the real name of 
an impostor. TTp to the beginning of the six- , 
teenth century the belief in the legend was firm ; 
and the continued exiateuce of the wanderiag 
Jew, and his report of the circumstances of liis 
doom, were used in apologetics against Jen I 
and unbelievers as an incontrovertible pmof of I 
the truth of the Gospel narrative. Towsnb 
the close of that oentmy and the beginning of 
the next doubts creep in ; euhomeristic eiplana- i 
tions are put forward, that the words of oar j 
Lord apply to the whole Jewish people penoni- 
fied; the story is at last openly rejected, wd , 
laughed at by all people of education, let : 
even in the present century appoaronces »i* 
recorded in nopidar tradition, and cheap k- I 
prints of the legend still find a ready solo. Dr. 
NonlMur's bo(* aims at giving, if not an ex- , 
haustive, stiU a sufficient account of the soonW i 
and bibhography of the legend. He prints two 
texts of the German (Leiden) editions of W. 
which are the types of all subsequent oopif* 
He remarks on the absence or extreme rari^ I 
books on the legend in the sixteenth centniT : I 
yet it was then that money was made out of m- \ 
grims in Jerusalem by some impostor wM 
represented Malohus in a crypt or underground 
passage there. One of these inedited accounts, ^ 
dated August lo, 1547, has lately been pnnted , 
as an appendix to the " Voyage a Jerusalem oc 
Philippe de Toisins " which forma the third 
fascicule of the Archivei HiOorliiM' * " 
Gaicogne for 1883. It is atiange that so Uttle , 

I 
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is fonnd printed on the stibject in Simin, for the 
memory of thewanderingJowiaatill living there. 
Two frienda ot the preaent writer, in difleront 
yeare, and in different pbces, about twenty-flTe 

C'ari ago — tall, handsome men, with nausually 
ng beards, one fair, the other dark — were 
•■olated hy a crowd of children with the orr 
"Sen. sae, the Bon of the Wandering Jew! 
The i>ue took it good-homouredly, and his 
followers gave him a parting oheer. The 
other showed signa ot aimoyance, was pelted 
from Barges, and rdinqnished further explora- 
tions of n land in whicli he found the romem- 
bnmce of thia legend aomewhat too rivid. 

Putiid PopulaT: post-Bcnptnm d la obra 
"Cantos populares EniaTiolea(de F. B. Marin). 
For I>em6&lo. (Seville.) This little book u 
tbf remit of an analytical study of the collec- 
tion of 8, 174 popular Cantos lately published by 
S^rior Mario. It is full of suKgaations, and 
tend^ to make the study of actual folk-lore one 
nf greater usefulness than it usually is in the 
haDds of those who treat it merely as a branch 
of comparative mythology. The attempt of our 
author is to deduce from these popular songs 
what he calls a " demopaychology," a scientific 
study of the mental habits of tiie unlettered 
mus as oompai«d with those of the educated. 
He obocires — 

" that often, almost alwuys, we find in the religion 
professed in any country as the truo cue the 
r'.i'ments of other practices and other reli|[iDnB 
wliich were also in other times held to be trae, but 
wlit^li ore now eouaideted to be false." 
He sbowa, by examples, that many of the 
Sjkanish copla* were originally eomposed by the 
e-lnoHted, bat. on adoption by the people, hare 
b<vn b1 most always improved, however saiisfao- 
tory they may have seemed before. By a 
Ftatittical analysis of the age of the individuals 
by whom they are produced he proves that the 
period of adolescence is the fioruit of popular 
songrs; and, hy a similar analysis of subject, he 
draws a psychological picture of the character 
<-'f the AnHftliirrian Jowcr classes. Then turn- 
ing his instrument to lighter objects ho tells 



Auah^ method may be applied to the popular 
literature of any people, and wo commend this 
r-<'Uiy of Demdfilo to all who wish to find a 
fresh interest in the study of folk-lore. 

Ugrnilt* el Stcil* Populaira du Paye Batque. 
Fascic. IV. Par M, Cerquand. (Pau.) This 
fourth and concluding part of M. Cerquaud's 
oUfction of Basque folk-lore tales is the 
lurgcst and most interesting of the four. 
T;iri;tut8 of stories which we had thought might 
luve been current only on the coast have been 
found by M. Cerquand in the interior also. The 
("irenda of Bolaud (Nos. 81-86) are curious from 
the mixture they present of incidents derived 
from the Chansons de Gestea of Northern 
Frj,nce, as represented in the Pastorales, with 
incidents which have really happened in the 
ii(-ighbourhood. The true story of the Wild 
Boy of Iraty, interpolated in these talcs, will be 
fuund in Chauaenque, La Pyrinita, vol. ii. 
(.\(r.'n. :8J4), and elsewhere. Of No. B3 we 
huve he:ird versions told aa actual facta which 
haw occurred at larrau and at Tardetz. The 
;ttying of tho dohta of an unbnried corpse ex.- 
['-ikhI at the church door, in No. 107, points to 
» custom mentioned in the Fueros both of 
Xiivarrf and of Aragon. Tho talc of sorcery 
■■ .nnected with tho Cnapel of St. Sauveur ii 
ui>n' firmly believed thim perhaps any other ii 
thp Piiya Basque. It has been told the present 
writt-r more than once in different localiti 
sod always with tho samo conviction of i 
dimbted truth. The custom of throwing mot 
on the chapel floor ia common elsewhere; ai 



;posed as the coins are to the passers-by, w« 
have never heard of any robbery of them, not 
during the times of the Carlist wars. 
These four taacioulos, with Prof. Vinson's 
recent volume, Le Fotk-Lore Boigiu, form a 
sufficient collection for the French side of the 
Pyr6n6ea ; very little comparatively can remain 
for after-gleaners. The Basque text in this, 
■ I former numbers, is given at the end, 
we heartily congratulate M. Cerquand on 
the completion of his arduous task. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
We understand that Mr. E. A. Freeman intends 
to inaugurate his protessorahip at Oxford next 
term with a course of lectures on " The Uethod 
of Historical Study." He will also lecture on 
Gregory of Tours. 

The Hon. Roden Noel has a new volume of 
poetry almost ready for publication. The title 
will probably be Songs of tht H&yhit an/l Dfcpi, 
for it deals chiefly with mountains and sea. 
There will also be included a poem of some 
length about London and the London poor, 
called " A Lay of Civilisation." 

MEsaxa. Macmillan & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish for the Dean of Llandaff a literal rendering, 
with paraphrase and notes, ot the first Four 
Epistles of St. Fnul, written during his first 

iprisonment in Borne. These are the Epistles 
" ■" . . ,^ Colossians, and 

Mr. Henby B. Wheailey is worki^ at the 
new edition of Peter Cunningham's Handbook 
of London, which tho late James Thome left 
uncompleted. 

The new volume in the " English Men of 
Letters " series wUl be Cii!mdge,b7 Mr. H. D. 
TraiU. 

Oi' that constellatiou ot English poets which 
adorned the beginning of the present century, 
Keats ia now receiving promment attention. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. Swinburne have 
bothwrittenabouthimreoently. LastDeoember 
we had Mr. Buxton Formau's monumental 
collection of his complete works ; somewhat 
lat«r came the edition that was noteworthy for 
Mr. William T. Arnold's careful introduction 
no less than for its handsome /ormof. And 
we hear that the next volume in the " Golden 
Tieasury " series will consist of selections from 
Eeats, edited ^ Mr. F. T. Palgtave, with a 
Tigaette after Flaxman. 



country. One ia a history of England under 
Henry lY., by Mr. James Hamilton Wylie, 
Inspector of Schools, to be published by 
Messrs. Longmans; the other is a study of 
Anne Boteyn, by Herr Paul Friedmann, to bo 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. Both will be 
in two volumes. 

Every winter wo look forward to a nen 
children's book by Mrs. Molesworth, with pic. 
turee by Mr. Walter Crane ; and wo are not dis- 
appointed. The title of the forthcoming one is 
to be Christmaa Tree Land. 

Db. J. A, IiAji'OFORD has a ncw volume in 
the presa entitled, Chitd-Lifi a> learned from 
Children. It consists of from fifty to sixty 
short poems, each one founded on an incident 
in the lite of a child. 

AnciiDEAnos FAEEAR'a new book, to be 
published by Messrs. Macmillaa, will be en- 
titled The Mess-igee of the Hooka; being Dis- 
coursea and Notes on the Books of the New 
Testament. 

Messrs. Macmujax announce tiiree new 
novels ; — Sir Tom, by Mrs. OUphant, who 
seems inexhaustible; Judith Shaietpmre, by 



Mr. William Black, which is still mnsing m a 
serial in Harper's; and Samona, by an American 
lady. Miss Helen Jackson. 

Me93B3. Mackillaii's other announcements 
include a collection of Charles Kingsley's 
Poems in two volumes, uniform with uio 
Eversley Edition " of his novels ; a trani^- 
on ot Amiel'a Journal Intime, by Mr^ T. H. 
Ward ; a Life of Edward Miall, by his son 
Mr. Arthur MiaU ; Lord Hobart's Etsayt and 
Letters, with a biographical sketch by his 
widow; aHistory of theParm8,byy.DoBabhoy 
Framjee, in two volumes, with illustiationii ana 

C'ans ; Pleas of the Crown, by Mr, F. W. Mait- 
nd; and Daffodil and the Croaxaxicani ; a 
"omance of History, by Mrs. Augusta Webster. 

Mbsbbs. LoNOiuiTS announoe a translation 
of Antinoui, an historical romance by the Ger- 
man professor who hat adopted Uis English 
pseudonym of " George Taylor." 

Ay illuatratod edition of Mr. Thayer's life of 
President Garfield— I'rom Log Cabin to Whit* 
House — will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

We understand that Mr. Birrell is not tho 
author of the whole of the admirable little 
volume, Ohiter Dicta, which we reviewed last 
week. Mr. George H. Badford, we hear, wrota 
the amusing Qssay on Falstaff of which we 
spoke BO favouraUy, and whose quiz of Ger- 
vmus has rejoiced me soul of many lovera of 
Shakspere. 

Mb. Reginald Lake Poole is ^;oing to 
Vienna for the Wydif Society, to examine uiere 
the MBS. he is editing— Wyclifs "De Civili 
Dominio," and "De Dominic Divino." The 



edition of the " De Civili Dominio," and have 
been furnished with them. 

Wkilb noticing reoentiy Mr. Wyman's 
Bibliography of the Bacon-Shakspeie Con- 
troversy (Academy, August 2), we took 
occasion to congratulate ourselves that the 
heresy was chiefly confined to America, where 
it oririnatod. We now regret to state that 
Mrs. Henry Pott, editor of Bacon's Promut, 
has succeeded in founding in London a society 
of members banded together to disbelieve in 
the authenticity of Shakapere's plays. The 
society intenda to hold regular meetings and to 
print the papers read before it. Whether it 
will call itself the " And-Shakapere Society," 
we do not know. 

Messrs, MASTEaa & Co, have in preparation 
a new edition of Canon Carter's Memoir of 
Harriett Monaell, also the fallowing new tales : 
—LiUle adden Shoes, by Mrs. Mitchell ; Little 
Captain Didc, by C. A. Jones ; Molly Carew, an 
autobioCTaphy ; What is Right, comes Sight, by 
Francis Wilhraham ; Little Ready Cry, adapted 
from tho French by C. A. Jones; andanewtale 
hy Stella Austin. 

MzasRa. Tbubneb announce a third series of 
Stories and FolU'Lore of West Ooriiivail, by Mr. 
W. Bottrell. 

Mb. Kedwat has now ready for issue to 
subscribers Phallit^m: Celestial and Terres- 
trial, Heathen and Christian, in connection with 
the Bodcrucians and the Gnostics, and its 
Foundation in Buddhism, with an essay on 
Mystic Anatomy, by Mr. Hargrave Jennings. 

MEsana. WtLaov & McCoruick, ot Glas^w, 
will issue shorUy a dramatic poem, entitled 
Diahohtt Amant. 

A Year's Ministry, the first of a series of 
sermons by the Rev. Dr. Alexander Madaren, 
will be published at the office of the Christian 
Common uieiJth . 

Mr. E. Hepple Hali, author of several 
handbooks of American Travel, will lecture at 
Brigbtcmnext month on " Picturesque Canada," 
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Wb hear that the Bosrian politioiBii who 
writes under the name of " StepniaJt," u pre- 
paring & large work on The RtMian De^dUm. 

Baaon NoaDBNSSJOLD hai prapond forpub- 
lloation a riiumi of all his Arotio work np to 
the nresent tune. The rumoui that he con- 
tempted an Antarotdo ezpeditioii, which was 
recently oontndicted, is again leriTed. 

Dh. v. Boaisic, Frofe«8or at Odessa, and 
compiler of the Montenegrin Code, has pnb- 
liihed lately a remarkable pamphlet under tiie 
titie, De la Forme ditt Jnofawna de la FamilU 
faraU ches lu Serha el Us Oroatei. (Paris : 
Thorin). The works on the Common I<aw of 
the Sonth Slavs bv Prof. Bogifdc are so 
well-known to Eng&sh icholars interested in 
Has matter that we need only recommend this 
new pamphlet to their attention. 

A TRAlTSLi.TIOIT into Bossian of Mr. Marvin's 
work on iba petroleum Industry in South 
Buasia is now appearing in the Attglo-Jtutaki 
Twgwy Jowrnal. 

Ih the demonstration at Brussels last Sunday 
against the education bill of the clerical rninis- 
try, it was noticeable that the Antwerp ramtin- 
gent displayed two mottoes taken ttom the 
writdngB of Uaoaulay, with his 
■picuonsly exhibited. 

Db. Majuitke, the well-known pugnacious 
member of the (German Beichstag, will shortly 
issae a volume with the piquant title, OeKhichtt- 
lUgen. We hope, for the soke of the size of 
the book, that tne author will treat of contem- 
porary history only. 

Correction.— -In the review of Sharpe's A'ofcj 
and Diuertattont upon the Prophecy of Iiaiah in 
the AOASSICY of' last week, ^. 132, col. I, 1. 2S, 
for " mauufactuied histonoal truth," —"■' 
" unmanufactured." 
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AUTOMK. 
Srct to the lattice ; make It fast ; 

The wind has turned austere and cold ; 
And, bonifl upon tfae fnneral blast. 

The flrat dead lear» poor corpse behold. 
lAit month tbe land was Kemmed with sheafes, 

And clothed In multitudinous green ; 
Now, shlveiiug under waning leaves. 
The funowB gape, the toietts lean. 
The year's warm life, the honest sun, 

Is swooning ; mote and more we see 
The silent landscape's skeleton, 

The woodland's grim anatomy. 
Turn to the Town, Its crowded time. 

Its fading hopes, its arts and cheats. 
Deceit and graapir^, hate and crime, 

T^ hearUesi gleam of cruel streets. 
There is no path but terrors haunt. 

Desire is still the door to Sin ; 
Wthont, you hear the curse of Want, 

PoBsessiou'e sated yawn, within : 

OoDsoles US not Coutentmeut's priest 

Who nods by Hope's eternal grave ; 

Dot springs not in his dawnless East, 

Life ceases when we cease to crave. 

Honours and riches will not count, 

Nor Love, for all his rapturous taja ; 
On things of sense the wise will mount 

A ladder of ezhaui>ted jojs ; 
The few who reach the summit-sphere 

Beport fair fields - a glad surprise 
For t^ose who hear with chastened ear — 

And watered groves of Paradise ; 
Bitdng in mist the enchanted streams 

Flow under trees that bloom and bMid ; 
Clean floods that shine in faery beams, 

Without a burden, bar, or end. 
Ah, streams of life I ah, magic light ! 

Dreamed of by these, enjoyed by those ; 
And— somewhere in the Inflnit« — 
The UdeleBS Ocean of Bepose I 

H. Ot. 
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COItRESPONDENCB. 

HEINE AKD WILHBLM If UU^EB. 

Torquar : Aug. S), ISM. 
So much attention has recency been directed 
to the life and writings of Heine that it 
seems opportune to refer to a point in his 
literary history that has been somewhat 
unduly ne^eoted. It is a common-place 
regarding Heine as a lyrical poet that his 
methods are so peouharly his own that he can 
have had no model. We have, however, his 
own distinct acknowledgment that he was 
muGhinfluencedbyWUhelmMiUler(1794-lS27). 
the Poet of The Songi of Greece, and of other 
lyrics so popular in Qermany that they are 
now firmly embedded in the national poet^ 
under the title of tho " MDller-Lieder." It 
may, indeed, bo said that the name of WiUielm 
MiUler, the father, is not loss widely known in 
Germany than is the name of Prof. Max Midler, 
the son, in this country. Heine's latter to his 
brother-poet, besides its explicit avowal that he 
had in him a master and model, is in other 
respects so interesting as to warrant an en- 
deavour to give it in an English version. The 
letter will be found in the complete edition of 
Heine's works published 1^ Hoffinaon & Ceimpe 
(vol. xix., pp. 273-76, edit. 1866.) 

Sobs Shodorabs. 



miLLra, THi Kiir er ' vat tann or 

" In sending you mr StitMOir I anil mjseU 
of tlie oupurtimity of oonveylng to jou a lew 
wmds of hWt-telt regard. I ought l<ntg imct to 
have written to yon and to hare thanl^ jon ttn 
the kinc^ reception yon gave to tny tnndia and 
songs. I wished, however, to del^ d^ig so till 
the lowering clouds tbht enveloped my aaul vd« 
somewhat cUspelled— for during a hiDg peiiad ! 
was sick and wretched. At present I amuathall 
as miserable as I was ; and such a condiBon mi^, 
perhaps, on this earth, he caUed a happy one. Ai 
regards poetry, matters are a UtHe mended, ud I 
am dieruhlng many Joyous hopee conoening tlu 
future. 'TheNorthSea'isooeirfiivUtMtDoemi, 
and in It yon nu^ perodTe what newdia^Iiig 
striking tmd what new mdodles I am emplojini. 
My fame is great enoogh to pezmitmefruklrto 
avow to yon that tlie versmcation of my little 
piece, ■ Intennesfo,' has not a merely scodiatal 
resemblance to your customary vandilcBtioti, but 
that to youi songs it probably owes its huniri 
rhythm Iteiiun jtlmmilm Tbn^/j, Inasmneh u mj 
acquaintance with the charming songs of Miilla 
beganasl waswritingthe'Intermeao.' Ihiditi 
very early period submitted myself (o the hiAsenct 
of tiie Qerman/f/i-Mfl^ ; later, whilst I wssitudj- 
ing at Bonn, August Bchlegel revealed to me msof 
metrical set^ets ; but it was, I believe, in joui 
songs that I first disoemed the pure tones and IIk 
natural simplicity whereafter I had always aspiied 
How pure, how pelludd are your songs ! and ill 
of tliem are folK-songs. In my poems, on ^ 
other hand, the form only is to a certain eitent 
that of the folk- sour ; the matter relates to can. 
ventaonal society. Nay, I can well afford emphiti. 
colly to repeat— and you will one day flnditpablielj 
acknowledgod by me — that in the reading of jooi 
seventy-seven poems it flrrt became clear to ne 
how, out of the forms of the folk-song ready to 
hand, one may fashion new forma that ttleo bnatlii 
the spirit of the folk-song, without need of imitat- 
ing the old ruKgedness and cumberaomenen ol 
language. In. the second part of your poems 1 
found the form still purer, still more tran^ARntlj 
clear— yet why do I dwell so much on tliB men 
form when I am more coiioemed to tell yon tint, 

.,. , I esteem no lyrkal poet so UgUT 

as I do you. Ubland's str^ Is wonting io is. 
divldoalitf and appertains properiy to the old 
poems whence he draws his mat^lals, his imsgerr 
and his turns of ezpreaeion. Infinitely niter 
and more original is Biickert ; but in him I Snl 
everything to censure that I find to ceniuK is 
myself : wo arc related through our faulta, in^ 
be is often as unbearable to me as I am to 
myself. You only them, Wilhelm UuBsr, in 
left to me as purely en]OTable, you with yonrpaen- 
nial fi^Mhnces and -"■■»t'"i -.J~in~iit» witii mt 

lyrical poet there 

may yourself perceive. Prose receives me in net 
wide embrace, and in the succeeding volumes of 
the SeiieHldfr you will read much that i< pro- 
saically nonsensical, acrid, scathing, choleric, sua, 
above all, polemical. The times ate all too bw ; 
and whoever is possessed of the power and s bet 
spirit la also in duty Iwund resolutely to engage ffl 
the oombat with baseness, that so mightily pu^ 
Itself up, and with mediocrity, that assomw "^ 

igger, such an intolerable swagger. 

temain, I pray you, kindly diroosed towsni 
never suffer yourself to be led aitay con- 
cerning me, and lot us grow old together In • 
- - mon etriving. I am vain enough to fancytlul 
day, when both of us are no more, my naW 
will be mentioned in conjunction with yoor«-in 
therefore in life bo lovingly united. I TnHj^ 
read over what I have written to yon ; I M»e 
simply permitted the pen to take its rapid «i»n» 
'hilst my thoughts dwelt upon yon, and I n»™ 
10 sincere a regard for you to spend time m 
reflecting whether I say too little or too mnon- 
" Your very devoted 

"H. HiwS' 



mees and youthful originality. Wiihne. 
B said, things are at a bad paa^ sod ■ 

let there is about an end of me, si tod 
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Prof. Sayoa opms an intwestJag «»» !^ 
peculation in his letter upon Ring ■A^'W "> 
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the AcASEXX of August 30. ^ to thia tine 
it had been mpposed — u Qeo&ej of Uon- 
mootli renutrlced long; ago — that CHldos (ct'rc. 
5M). with Bede (150 years later), made no 
notice whatever of Arthnr, who also is verr 
Bli^tljr named by those Wedsh poemB to whioh 
we maj rationally ascribe a dat« before TOO 
— one only oC these, also (in the book of Toiie- 
■jn), meotioninff tiim as sovereigii of the land, 
Ddx, Bretwealda, or whatever meaning should 
be given to the title " Gwledig." But to find 
any of the romance of Arthur, his queen, his 
nephew, and his knights, we have hitherto been 
ouried as late as Geof&cy— that ia, about 1147, 
for Neouiiu (ftrc 900 ?] has none of it. And 
it wonld, theiefoFe, be a very curious and wholly 
now light if, as the Professor proposes, Arthur's 
nephew Modred could be identified with the 
Ibiglocanus or Maelgwn, tyrant of Britain, 
whom Qildas, with C^tia vehemence, denounces 
■a the oonqneror of on urmamed king, his uaole. 

But before we oan aooept this coincidence, 
some explanation has to be given why — as I 
holievB to be the case — neither Welsh not 
English history, tradition, or poetry, ever do 
identify Maelgwn with Modred, or connect him 
in any -way with Arthur. There is, indeed, 
very reasonable ground for holding them both 
U real and contemporary persons. But the 
earlicat miter, Z think, who fells the story of 
Arthur, Guinevere, and Modred, is Gooftey; 
and it appears to me unlikely that hud Oildas 
identifi(^ Blodred with Maelgwn, in the legends 
of Wales (to which Geoffrey aeema to refer in 
this portion of his history of Arthur, B. xi., 
ch. i.) no trace of so striking an element in 
the romance should have survived. GeoEErey's 
acootut (which, of course, I only regard as a 
careful aUempt to methodise the current Welsh 
and Breton story) leaves, also, no place for it ; 
his Mal^^ described in clear un^[At)on of the 
MaelKwn of Oildas, coming as kmg some way 
after ne has recorded that Arthur " gave u^ the 
crown of Britain to his kinsman Oouslantine " 
iu »42, after recaiving mortal wounds from 
Uodred, vrhom he squally slays in the battle 
by CombnU, otherwise Oiinliui, dated in 537 
by Sbena. 

'Nor does there seem to be much support for 
the Professor's conjecture in hia quotation from 
the legendary Life of Qildas, even if the some- 
what remote identification of Meluss, king of 
Somenct, with Maelgwn, king of Britain, can 
be accepted. The fsot that in this Life the 
legend of Arthur is "in a still undeveloped 
form " does not afibtd conclusive ground for 
denying ita ascription to Garadocof Llaucarfan ; 
aa that historian, though a contemporary of 
Gooffiey , and probably acquainted with his book, 
nowhere, so far aa I have observed, names Arthur, 
leaving as, therefore, uncertain in what lighthe 
TJewed the King. Allowing, however, the tradi- 
tion to be of earlier date, it looks only like 
mother Tersion of the legend given by William 
of Malmeabury, in his tiact upon Glastonbury 
fprobably written by 1130), to the effect that 
Arthnr made a foundation there for twenty- 
four monks in regret for the death of his 
ni^hew Earl, son to King Nnth— the only 
notice, it may bo remarked, of Arthur in 
.ill Habnesbury's rather lengthy tract. Both 
■tories, in fact, appear to have for their obj ect 
th» connection of Arthur with the Glastonbury 

• ndowments, and are the first recorded begin- 
tniies of the impulse which led to the tale of his 
bunal, fint " brought out " by the monastery 
tiout IISO, after ^0 rebuilding of the Minatcr. 

raising on from the main conjecture to the 
Professor's inforencoa, upon what does ho rest 
tt,o aMTTtton that Maelgwn "was originnUi/ 

• nly a prince of o district [Qwynedd] in North 
WolM?" This is in opposition to Prof. Ebya, 
whi) argoes forcibly that Maelgwn was 
" Gwledig " in his ttun, and, as such, held an 
uTtr-Un^hip wherer«r the Kymry still 



But that, long after, this wider rule should have 
been forgotten, and Maelgwn regarded as "a 
petty king of G-wynedd," is in accordance with 
the whole general argument of Skene {Four 
AncJerU Books of Wala). That Arthur, as Mr. 
Coote ingeniously oonjectures, may be only 
Artorius, is rendered- more probable by the 
rather frequent indubitable instances in which 
Soman names became Ceitiaised ; but, if we 
admit this, it seems, again, very unlikely that 
ArtoriuB and Ambiosius (as conjectured by 
Mr. Sqyoa') should be the same, while the fast 
that the three direct ancestors of Cunedda are 
stated to have borne Roman names — Pat«mns 

iPadam in Welsh), Aetemns, and Tacitus 
Bhys, p. 116) — tells against the Professor'a 
argument that Cunedda and his family belonged 
to a less Romanised strain than Arthur. Skene's 
view, that Modred and his allies represent 
Heatiienism against Christianity, appears more 
probable, Lastly, oven accepting Mr, Sayco's 
maiu conj ecture, what support does it give to his 
statement that Arthur himself had married into 
the Cunedda-Maelgwn gens ? According to 
QeoSrey, Guanhumara (Guinevere) was "de- 
scended from a noble family of Romsnd " ; and 
it is Arthur's own dster whose marriage with 
King Lot issues in Modred, for whom it is now 
proposed to substitute Maelgwn. 

Let us ho^ that the Professor will, some day, 
set forth his grounds for tracing " old solar 
myths ' ' in the legend of Arthur, and ' ' the dawn- 
goddass " in Guinevere. If this can be shown, we 
may have some aid in solving the amazing differ- 
ence between the historical Arthur of the sixth 
century and the romantic A^hvr of the twelfth. 
I have collected a few scanty references to him 



at Glastonbury, and the quasi-modern develop- 
ment of the romance of Avalon — cannot be 
treated at the end of a letter, already, I fear, 
too long, and devoted to points too remote and 
obscure tor the patience of the general reader. 
F. T. Palgravb, 



"IRELAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEKTDBT." 
Sept. 1, 188t. 

There is suffident in Mr. Gardiner's and Mr. 
Locky's letters in the Aoadeut of Angust 23 
to assure me that, no doubt because of pressure 
on their valuable time, they have, Uke many of 
the reviewers of the above-mentioned work, 
greatly misunderstood its contents and one of 
my chief motives in publishing it. That was to 
show that the MS. depositions of 1641-1654 are 
not by any means what they are supposed to be 
by popular writers and even eminent historians, 
who have never eicamined them for themselves, 
but have judged of their contcnta by the 
garbled and shamefully dishonest extracts and 
abstjacts given by Sir John Temple, and by the 
exaggerations in the printed works of Borlase 
and Jones, whioh I have not only disdained to 
rely on, but have fully exposed in my book. 
There is nothing in the MS. depositions of 
lG41-5i to support the u]tra-£lnglish and ultra- 
Protestant view of the events of those years, 
nor yet the ultra-Roman Catholic and ultra- 
Lish view. Taken as a whole, as they ought 
to be taken, as such esaminations always are 
token by a just judge and jury, it will be found 
that these MS. examinations, while they rclato 
horrible crimes committed by the Insh and 
Anglo-Irish Roman Catholics [some of the worst 
atrocities were committed by the latter), also 
coicfully relate several iustanccs of kiiidncss 
shown by them to some of their Protestant 
neighbours. I have called special attention to 
such acts of kindness on the part of priests, 
friar*, and lay Catholics, and had I found more 
I would have gladly recorded thorn. Mr. Oar- 
dinra aan, I hope, satisfy himself wiUiout going 



beycmd the pages of n^ book that I have not 
' ' exercised partiality " in my selections from the 
depositions. Finding that many of those taken 
by the Rev. Edward Gray, Dean Jones, and 
other royalist clerical Commissioners, in the 
heat and excitement of the outbreak, were, as 
was natural, full of exaggerated rumours, worth 
little or nothing, with, Eowevw, some items of 
indisputable evidence of what the unfortunate 
deponents had seen, and that all Hie deposi- 
tions of 1652-4 were, on the other hand, taken 
with ths most admirable oaie to reject heaisay, 
and record only facts, and with an impartial 
desire to do justice to Boman Catii^cs and 
Protestants, I made my selections acoordingly. 
I did not give a selection from the trustworthy 
depositions ordy, excluding the untrustworthy, 
because that would have given my readers an 
unfair idea of the who^ oolleotion in the 
College Library. I gave the majority of my 
selections from the trustworthy depositions, 
because they form the majority iu the original 
MSS. ; and I gave a small number of selections 
from the nntrustworthy depositions, because 
they form the minority in the same collection. 
At pp, 85-88 of my second volume Mr. Gardi- 
ner will find a long specimen of the latter, one- 
fifth of which I point out in my note mta/ be 
reliable. Dr. ]tuxwell's long deposition is 
another of the same kind. He does not even 
pof eas to have seen a single murder of all those 
he glibly relates, some of them, I believe, utter 
myths. OthermurdeTs,amongtiieresttheatro- 
oioua murders of his brother and sist^r-in-lair 
and their nowW-bom infant, certainly took place. 
There is abundant evidence to that efEeot, quite 
irref^teative of Dr. Maxw^L's deposition. ^ 
my preface to the narratives of Roman Catholics, 
which I have printed from the Carte MSS. in 
ths Bodleian, I have said that I was sure th • 
narrators honestly related whatever they ha i 
actually seen, or known, and that they helped 
us to check tuid test the untrustwortJiy hearsay 
in the earlier deposition of the Protestants in 
1615. It seems to me that all this (as well as 
my exposing of Temple's garblings at page 140 
of my Introduction) oughtto show Mr. Gwdinu' 
that, however strong my opinions may be on 
the political action of the Roman and Anglican 
churches in Ireland in past or present times, 
my selections from the MSS. were made in 
an impartial spirit, without regard to popularity 
seeking, parties or cliques, ecclesiastioal or 
political, but simplyintbe interests of historical 
truth. At the same time, as I have already said, 
I hope that he will not rest satisfied with my 
selections, but will come to Dublin, and, care- 
fully avoiding all direotion from Roman 
Catholics or Protestants, examine evrry pag* 
of the original MSS. for himself. T am wholly 
nnable to agree with him in thinking that 
Kountjoy's soldier tactics, cruel as they were, 
in starving out the Irish garrisons he was fight- 
ing against in Ulster were as cruel and un- 
justifiable as the masiocros of helpless old men, 
women, and little children, by their convoys 
(who had solemnly promised to protect them) 
at Portadown, Longford Castle, Belturbet, and 
Shmle. It scorns to me that the two cososodmit 
of no comparison, any more than do the Siege of 
Delhi or tha Battle of Flossy with the conduct 
of Nana Sahib at Cawnpoie. 

I h:ivo not time now to say more on Mr. 
Locky's letter than that I quite admit that, as 
in liij very valuable History of Englajul in tkt 
E. /httenih Century, hB had only to touch ind- 
dcutolly on Ireland in 1G41, he m^ not have 
been able to read the original MSS., without 
which I must maintain that any attempt to write 
a history or historical skstch of the insurrection 
is like pLayinK Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
left out. His work lay in tiie eighteeutit 
century records ; time and space could hardly 
admit of his studying the earlier 
fully. And, further, with t1 
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for his opinitnu on subjeota whioh. he has 
thoroughly Btudied, and m^dng due allowukoe 
for neoesBarily snpOTficial reading of lay book, I 
mnst be allowed to say that he is wholly 
wrong in Msertin^ that I think Lord Chichester 
was wrong in saying on October 24, 1641, in 
his letter ftom Belfast, that only one man had 
been hilled by the rebela up to that dato ; and 
that I have found evidonoe of only "about 
twenty murders " committed on the 23rd and 
24th of that month. I do not ' ' think " but I feel 
assured that the poor old nobleman wm wrong 
in his astartiona. He was very excusably so ; 
and I have given indisputable eridence in 
S^olitions 1, 2, 3, 4, 16, 17, 12 to show that 
at least eifhty-three persons, some of them 
old men and women, were brutally mnrdered 
in the flnt two days of the rebellion in six or 
Beven small -villages in Ulafer. There is tome 
evidence to show that eighty more were killed 
in B Gavan village at the same time, but as it is 
not so clear as the evidence for the eighty-three, 
I do not rdy on it. It is hardly nocesaary to 
add that thwe is not a particle of proof that 
only those eighty-three mnrdera were com- 
mitted in ITlater in the first forty-eight hours 
of the rebellion. Mr. Lecky's sketeh of 1641- 
49 and the Cromwellian Settlement has been 
described in the JTortAerw Whig as a "maate 
piece of historical criticism." And it is so, 
far as the very imperfect data on which it 
based goes ; but, for want of a full examination 
of the college MSB., it fails. All historit 
sketches of the same period by persons who 
have not carefully ana impartially examined 
the MSS. in the college equ^y fail, just as the 
judgment and verdict of a jurv and judge 
would faU, if they refused or neglected to hear 
and read tJie examinations of eye-witnesses of 
the crime that was tried in court, and contented 
themselves with printed extracts or summaries 
of the same by partisans or more or less un- 
reliable anfhorities. Habt Hickson. 

FS. — It is ouriona how those who refuse 
hearsay in the US. depositions, accept any 
amount of Qie tame about them. 



&o., and with himself. TTnless the two latt«r 
scholars have within the last few weeks recanted 
the convictions of a life, they are substantially 
at one with the eminent Congregationaliat 
scholar (Dr. Pairbaim] who is depreciated hy 
Piol. Keane, but who has long smce won *•" 
spurs as a student of the history of religic 
Prof. Eeane, doubtless, hates intolerance ; 
through lack of inquiry he has produoed the 
impression that be is intolerant towards some of 
his fcjlow students, including some Hibbe'rt 
Lecturers who happen to AiaAoxoe on some 
points with himselL T. £. Chbyke. 



Botteatord Manor, Biige ■■ Bept. l, iaS4. 
I do not wish to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject of the Irish massacres of 1641, but it may 
be well to point out that the Duteh had no 
donbt as to the sufferings of their fallow Fro. 
testants. It is recorded in Bushworth's Hia- 
toricai CoHkUotu, part 4, vol. ii., p. 1231, that 
"the full sum of one and thirty thousand, two 
hundred and eighteen pounds, twelve ehiUinga, 
and sixpence, was bmught In by the volunt^y 
contribution of the well-affected people in the 
United ProvlnCM, for supply of the Dritish and 
Protestants within the r^ihn of Ireland, and dis- 
posed of accordingly in victuals." 

The dato of the document is August 18, 1 

It would bo difficult to calculate the exact 
buying-powN of this sum, but it must repre- 
■ent an enormous amount of modern money. 
MiLBEL Peacock, 



" BIBLE FOLE-LOBS." 

Tbs Orkneiw; Aug. IS, ISM. 
In a review of Bibh Folk-Lore, in the 
Ao.VDEMT of August 2, which I hare only 
lately seen, my name is su^;gestod as that 
of the author because of the insertion in the 
volume of an adTertisement of my Rivert of 
Life. Will you allow me to decline the honour. 
Bible Folk-Lor» is written by a distinguiahed 
author, and gives, as your reviewer says, 
" evidence of very wide reading, and consider- 
able literary ability." I could only wish that 
yonr reviewer had done the work more justice, 
for he treats only of the first chapter, and does 
not seem to mo to have given due attention to 
the works of Lenormant, and of others so care, 
fully quoted by the author. The book is, per- 
haps, too much condensed on a large subject of 
growing importance ; and whoever reviews it 
should be well read in the literature of Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Syria, and of the Far East 
as well. It it in many parts a valuable guide 
as to the directions m which researches in 
ancient religions and superstitions tend, and 
summarises the labour of many fields of 
inquiry during the last ten or twenty years. 
Its many powerful arRimiento must be noticed 
as well as those smaller matters which startle 
the uninitiated in the opening chapters, but 
which are often familiar to the Orientalist. 

3, G. R. FoKLOiro. 



lating indirectly from the French of S. d« 
I^veleye rather than directly from the Gemu 
of Uarlo ? The suppontion is contrary to 



I will only add that M. de Lavel^e hinuHf 
is far from participating in Ur. Msodoiull'i 
suspicions, but sends me a generous letta in 
which he says— I may quote it, as it wu toit 
for a pubhc use— that my book is "the best 
and most complete that has been writtai <« 
the BtLbjeot." Johs Eai. 



SCIENCE. 

Sermotu ia XII* Sieeh m vimx pntm^. 



THK HIBBKET LECTURES. 
TendriDK Beotor;, Culoharter : Aug. SO, 1BB4. 

A connexion of long standing with one 
depart^nent of the history of religions is my 
excuse for remonstrating with Prof. Eeane on 
his attitude towards the early friends of the 
Hibbert Lectoreship. Among these early friends 
and promoters were undoubtedly some members 
of Cliristian churches who thought it consistent 
with their position to assist the acclimatiBation 
of the comparative study of religions. Prof. 
Eeane is hardly justified m putting forward his 
interpretation of the objects of the Eihbert 
Lectureship as that of the original founders and 
TOumoters, and still less in assuming that 
Euenen and Elville agree with " our Hnxleye," 



" CONTEMPORABT BOCLILISM." 

London : Bepl 1, 1891. 
Mr. O. P. Itfacdonell has now explained away 
part of the charge I complained of, and with- 
drawn most of the rest with an expression of 
regret which I gladly acoept. He still has 
his suspicions, however, but has nothing 1 
ofFer in support of thom except the oireumstani 
that M. de lAveleye and myself both mention 
that two persons engaged in conversation on an 
occasion when the common authority wo both 
follow represents them as being so engaged. 
" Is it likely," asks Mr. Macdonell, 
" that tvro independent transIatoTB should take the 
word ' beiedt ' out of its place, and render it In 
a separate sentence, one by the words ' La con- 
versation s'eugsge,* and tat other by the words 
'They engaged In converBatlan*)"' 
Neither of us is translating, and, if we were, 
neither of ns would be Bkely to translate 
" beredt " in the way indicated. The entire 
clause in the original is " Durch meine Bereit- 
willigkeit beredt gemacht." Mr. Macdonell's 
German is at fault here as well as his judgment. 
We are not translating, I say, we are sum- 
marising ; and, in one passage of great interest, 
often quoted by German writers as a descrip- 
tion of Mario's "day of Damascus," as they 
call it, we both very naturally give a pretty 
full summary, and, indeed, keep so closely by 
the original that Mr. Macdonell speaks of it 
s translating. Now I am admitted to have 
consulted the oriKinal " ; I should think I 
had, seeing that I have devoted twenty-three 
* position to it, while M. de Laveleyo 
ven six. And why should I be sup- 
is one brief passage to prefer tmna- 






PubliSs, d'aprcB le MS. 3548 B de Ij 
Bihliothequo nationals, par Frederid 
Armitagc. (Heilbronn: Henninger.) 
Ms. AsioTAOE writes in Frettch becatue, bi 
he says, " ecrire en anglais annit £te 4cnte 
pour cenx qui ne s'lnt^ressent pas i I'ttmie 
de I'ancien proven^." This is, unfortanit^lr, 
too true ; but perhaps Mr. Armitage's litlle 
book, in spite of its French dress and iti 
Oennan sponsors, may do something toward) 
introducing the study of Provencal to EngM. 
men. For the want of suitable clemenbiTj 
books has surely gone for somethmg ia the 
neglect of Provencal literature in England. 
The Troubadours are very hard readbg far i 
beginner. Bartsch's Chrestomathy hsidlj 
gives the student enotigh assistaace, and 
many of the texts are difficult. Bsjle's 
" Anthologie provenoale " is almost entlnl; 
unknown ; and, owing to the deatii ol tbe 
author before his little work had gone 
through the press, it ia disfigured by misprinta 
that seriously interfere with its usefulness. 
Mahn's edition of the biograpbirs of tlu 
Troubadours is comparatively useless to tie 
beginner, because the dictionary and grsmcur 
that the editor has promised (and annomiKd] 
ever since 1848 have never appeared, and 
he has not seen fit to provide his edition of 
the biographies with a vocabolary. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Armitsge's edilioD 
of probably the most ancient original proa , 
composition in Provencal, with a verj full 
and careful vocabalary, may perh^ 
tempt some of his countrymen to tike 
up the hitherto neglected study to which : 
it would form so pleasant an introductioii. 
The sermons themselves are for the most 
part extremely simple ; and the unMiig 
charm of tie mediaeval legends comtaMS 
with the wonderful etories drawn fiwn | 
the "bestiaries" ol the time to make thm 
very pleasant and amusing reading. The; 
represent, in fact, the crade and early atajM 
of that style of teaching which reached it? 
perfection in tho beautiful aU^ories of the I 
Vie Devote. 

Mr. Armitage believes, on internal en- 
denee, that these sermons were written trat 
from notes taken by a hearer, and that Ihf | 
original discourses wore delivered in Latin. 
This ingenious hypothesis has a good deal in 
its favour; but since the sermons fall into two 
groups, the second of which dates from »i« 
half-century later than the first, it seenMK I 
involve the eupposition that this notc-UiioS 
and recollection writingwas something Ukeu 
established ou6tom in the twelfth centwT- 
If this were so, we ought to be able Ifl ti" | 
other traces of it. „ 

I have ventured to recommend Mf- 
Armitflge'a book to beginners j but, except in 
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tliL' elaborate Tocabulary that accompanies it, 
thi-re i» no sign that the editor himself con- 
tcDiplutcd any such misBion for it. On the 
(ontrary, Mr. Armitage'a chief interest ia 
tentred in the exact reproduction of the MS. 
readings and the exhaustive study of the 
peculiarities of dialect. His results are pre- 
sented la 8 Preface which deserres the careful 
attention of all students of Provencal. The 
chief points investigated are the occurrence 
of a flcctional A in the subject case ploral 
of passive participles (*.j., aroiah = adrorati) 
and the peculiar formation of the three third 
-person plurals au [= bahent),/aM (= faciont), 
an-I rau (= vadunt). The flectional A Mr. 
Armitage regards as representing a sibilant. 
Then the participial -ti had passed into -di, 
the I woa in most dialects dropped, and the d 
!harpeiicd again into t ; but in the dialect of 
our Hermons (which appears to be essentially 
the samo as that of Oirart de Itoinlho, the 
liiyk d« 8. Bhwit, &c.) the t sound was 
retained, giving, with the i^, a sibilant that 
differed in character from that of the subject 
lingular and the object plural. This sibilant 
was sometimea represented by the etym- 
ological i that was actually pronounced In 
other dialects, and aometimes by the s of the 
subject singular, &c,, to which it approxi- 
mated in aound ; hence results a coaiusion 
between ( and % in other cosoa also. Sub- 
leiuently the A was appropriated to the sibilant 
of the subject plural, after which theperplex- 
iaj and apparently anomalous confusion be- 
tween ^ and E disappears. Tbe peculiarities of 
orthography that distinguish sermona i.-xviii. 
(beginning of twelfth century) from sermons 
rix,— XXX. (middle of twelfth century) fully 
bear oat this theory. With regard to the 
•M ol the three verbal forms "au," "fan," 
and " Tan," Mr, Armitago, after examining 
axd rejecting tho solutions of the problem 
hitherto proposed, auggeats the series of 
modifications "facinnt," "fazunt," "fajnt," 
"£annt," "fau." Tho tranaition from the 
p.tlatal to the labial spirant ("fajnt" to 
"fuant") is, of course, the point at which 
Mr. Armitage'a pedigree of " fan " needs 
defence. This transition ia noted by Dies 
13 regalar at the end of words in Catalan, but 
it was not known to occur in Provenfal. Mr. 
Armltage, however, shows that li. Meyer's 
recent edition of Dtuirel vt JBetoit supplies 
conclusive evidence of the transition A ai 
into au and ti into m. 

Enough has been aoid to show the import- 
ance of Mr. Armitage'a modest little book 
both for the beginner and for the apecialiet ; 
and, whatever may be the judgment of the 
litter on the Preface, I trust that the text and 
Tocabulary may soon find their way into the 
baods of ibt former. 

Pbilip H, "Wicksteed. 



BERTr 8 EDITION OF AU\US OELLIUS. 
A. r.dlii Kodium AHicarujn it. ri XX. Ex 
reccnsione ot cum apparatn critico Martini 
Hertz. Volumen Piiua. (Berlin: Hertz.) 
Tub .VodM Atticae of Aulus OcUius is a curious 
tusceUany of information upon |ihilosophy, 
biMury, biograpby, antiquities, lexicography. 



general. 
many such works pro- 



SQunar, and things 
bt only one amouE man^ 
dootd by Qrcek and Latin litterati towards the 



KK-d by (. 

id of the first and the beginning of the aecond 
cotwy A.D. The literary value of the book 



is twofold. In itself it marks a particular 
phase in the biatoty of ancient cultnre — the 
period during which original impulse was 
dying oat, and when men began to look to 
the past rather than to the future for intel- 
lectoal light. At the same time, and in direct 
proportion to the strength of tbis antdqi 



impulse, the work has, so to speak, a technical 
value for modem «cbolars, as preserving a large 
number of fragments of early writen which 



would otherwise have perished. 

It is then a matter of exo^)tioual impor- 
tance that the text of CeUiua ahould be 
aoourat«ly constituted. The great merit and 
importance of the edition before us ia that it 
exhibits the MSB. readings is a careful apparatut 
eriticM, Up to tbis time there has been no 
critic^y adequate edition of the Noriet Atfieat 
since that of the Gronovii (1706). 

In the first seven booka we have the aaaist- 
ance of a fifth-centnry palimpsest, A com- 
parison of the readings of this ancient copy 
with those of the later MSS. is easy with tne 
assistance of Hertz's admirable apparntui, and 
forms in itself an exoellent study in textual 
oriticiBm. I have noticed the following read- 
ings of the palimpsest which seem to mo to 
suggest emendations in the text ss printed by 
Hertz. In 1, 2, 13, it gives in <ut» iptium, 
perhaps for (not eum ipium but) turn ipaimum. 
In 1, 3, 20, deiraret may perhaps atand for 
[feierard ; in 1, 3, 30, intra Ttiodum cattturum for 
infra modum cautioaam. In 2, 2S, 15, contra 
ru/iu color at dilutior, it ia probable that we 
should road delutior with the palimpsest, for 
ddao is a word attested by Faulus, p. 73 
(Miiller), ddult, toluit, by the Labbaeon gloss 
dduo MttTaihiiv, by good MS. authority in 
Cato Ea Suatiea, G9, 1, and Livy, *5, 10, 3; 
compare also Agroocius, p. 115 (Keil) dtluit 
purgat, dUuit temperat. 

I venture, also, to suggest the following 
emendationa. JaPraef. 13, quae virum civiiiter 
ervditum neque aadiase unquaia TXeque attigiue, n 
uon inutile, at quidem ctrU indecorum ttt, I have 
never felt Satisfied with inutile, and would read 
incivile. In 1, II, 1, ted conira ut moderatiortt 
modutaiioretgue fieratt, good tibicinis numerit 
temjieratur, perhaps what Gfellius wrote was 
quod tibicinis numerit vis temperatur. 

H. NETTLESniP. 



CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
TU Student's Handbook of Phviical Oealogij. 
By A. J. Jukes-Browne. (BelM If the iaaue 
of new geological Tnnnimla may be token as an 
index of the growing popularity of geological 
studies, wo have Barely no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the pace at which geology ia 
moving in our schools. Although text-books of 
all sorts and sines were already m the teachsr'B 
hands, it occurred to Mr, Jukes-Browne that 
there was still room for another. The Student' i 
Manual of his uncle, tho late Prof. Jukes, was 
a work of singnlor merit, and did good service 
in it» day ; bat, after having been greatly en- 
larged and improved, as saccessive editions 
passed under the skilful hands of Prof. Oeikie, 
that book has been allowed to drop out of cir- 
culation, Mr. Jukes-Browne beUeves that a 
work running on somewhat similar lines will 
be as acceptable to the student of the present 
day as the Manual was to the student of 
twenty years ago. Let us make it perfeotly 
clear that tho present Handbook ia not by 
any means the old Manwd refurbished : it 
is an absolutely new work dealing with the 
subject in original fashion, and has nothing to 
do with the earlier work, save that it \a planned 
on much tho same scale. At present we have 
in onr hands only the first volume of Mr. Jukes- 
Browne's work—* volume devoted to Physical 
Geology, the atratigraphical and palaeonto- 
logicu parts being reserved for future treat- 



ment. The arrangement of the present volume 
ia lucid and logical. First oomes a section on 
Dynamical Geology, with an account of the 
present operations of geological agencies ; then 
follows a section on Btmcturol Geology, with 
an epitome of Uthoiogy and petrology partly 
oonbibutod by Prof. Boimey ; and, finally, 
there is a abort aeotion on Physiographical 
Geology, in which the origin of the phyaioal 
features of the earth's surface is discussed. 
On most of these aubjects Mr. Jakea-Brewne 
writes with a fulness of knowledge to be found 
only in an experienoed field-goologist. His 
statements are trustworthy and his expdana- 
tions dear; and his book, so far as it goes, is 
one of the neatest maniia^ the student can 

The Clas»ifieation ^the Cambrian and Silurian 
Rocks; being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 
1882. By John E. Marr. (Bell,) It would 
be difB.cult to select a more appropriate 
theme for a Sedgwick Essay than that of 
the Classification ot the Cambrian and Silurian 
Strata. This was the unfortunate subject upon 
whioh the venerable Woodwardian professor 
always felt so warmly in bis latter days, and 
upon which, on the very eve of his death, 
he wrote the "Preface" to the catalogue of the 
older polaeodc fossils in the Cambridge Museum. 
Mr. Marr has surrendered himself to the study 
of these older palaeozoics, and has not only 
made their acquaintance in the typical British 
areas, but has tried his hammer upon them in 
the quarries of Bohemia and in the wOds of 
Scandinavia, Among the school of younger 
geologiata clustering around Prof. Hughes 
Mr. Marr is unquestionably the most able 
etadant — so far as palaeozoic geology is con- 
cerned. In dealing with the sore qaeations of 
classification and nomenclature, he has acted as 
a skilful advocate. Mr. Marr's aim is to show 
that what he calls the historical clasaifioation of 
the Cambrian and SOnrian rocks is the most 
naturaL Not satisfied with the compromiae ao 
commonly made nowadaya by drawing the 
dividing-line at the top of the Tremadocs, onr 
Sedgwick essayist holds that justice will never 
be meted out to the master until the "Cambrian 
system" is made to include all the "Lower 
Silurian" of his great rival. We fancy, bow- 
ever, that it is much too late in the day for 
such a view to gain general acceptance. 

The Bone Cava of Ojcou) in Poland. By Prof. 
Dr. Ferdinand Riimcr, Translated by John 
Edward Lee. (Longmans.) Dr. Lee, of Tor- 
quay, to whom we are indented for the English 
version of Seller's Lake Dwellings, has rendered 
further service to geologists and anthropologista 
by bis recent translation of Prof. Bomer's 
monograph on the bone caves of Ojcow— or, as 
it is pronounced, GizofT. Those caverns are 
situated in white jurassio limestone, and are 
noteworthy as being the most easterly of any 
European caves norfli of the Carpathians. The 
cave which has been the most extensively ex- 
plored is one described in English as the 
" Mammoth Cave " — a name given to it by 
Count Zawiaka on account of the great number 
of bones and teeth of Elephat yrimigeniu* which 
it contains. With these were found some curious 
implements or ornaments of ivory, presumably 
carved out of tusks of the mammoth. Among 
other remains the moat numerous were those of 
the cave-bear— a single cavern having yielded 
the bones of many hundred animals of aU. agef, 
A photograph of a very fine skull of the cave- 
bear, now in the Breslaa Museum, forms the 
frontispiece to tbis eaaay. Flint implements, 
both rough and polished, ana m certain caves 
even bronze omameuts, have 1 en found. Some 
human skulls were also exbum-^d ; but, accord- 
ing to Prof. Virchow, to whom tbey were sub- 
mitted for description, they are probably not of 
veiy ancient date. Infact, theyolfonoehaiao- 
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terialiot whereby they may bo dbtiogaishod 
from the bIciiIIb of tho present inhabitajita of 
Faland. Oa the whole, the results obtained 
from iJiese oaTems agree pretty olosoly with 
thoM yielded by the exploration of tho oaves of 
Moravia. 

Tht Jtlowpipe in ChemUtrij, Mineraloni/, and 
Oeokffi/. By Xieut-Ool. W. A. Koss. [Crosby 
LoozwoodO For npwatds of twenty yearg 
Ool, BoM bos been an entbuBiastio admirer of 
the blowpipa, and from tinie to time has pub- 
liahed the results of his own investigationB 
with a view to the improvement of blowpipe 
analysis. His early publications were not 
favourably reoeivod in thlB country — a result 
no doubt dae in tome measure to bia peculiar 
style of writing, and to his fondness for new 
words. It may be a convenicnco to«all blow- 

S' pe analysis " pyrologv," and a blowpipe 
me a "pyrooona"; but such innovations, 
if too freely indulged in, savour of pedantry, 
and are apt to beget ridioule. Bolievmg, how- 
ever, that a prophet is not without honour, save 
in his own country, Col. Ross set his face 
towards Germany, where he bad the satisfac- 
tion of finding a much more generous recep- 
tion accorded to his views. And thus it comes 
about that tho little work now iu our bands 
bears a German dedication, printed in orthodox 
Uack letter, to Prof. Bruno Kerl, of tho Mioing 
Aoademy in Bcrliu. The volume contains a 
course of self instruction in tbo use of the 
blowpipe, or, as the author oalU it, the " Poor 
Uan H Chemistry," and begins vcty properly 
by teaoliing the student how to construct bis 
own apparatus. Much of tbo matter has 
already appeared, if wo mistake not, in a series 
of oontnbutiona to the E»ij!ish Meehimk. 
Notwithstanding a few slips in the book, there 
is no doubt that it may prove very useful in 
leading students to pay more heed to tho use 
of the blowpipe. It is impossible, indeed, not 
to admire Col. Boss's affection tor bis favourite 
instrument, or to catch his enthusiasm for 
blowpipe work. " This study," ho says, " has 

E roved the solace and hope o( a very chequered 
fe, and the retrospect of my bumble labours 
in this new field is a constant and unfoiliug 
source of pleasure to me." 



■ COBRESPOSDENCE. 

■WALLAOm.VH POSaE33IVE SUFFIXES. 

London: Aug.ao.lSSI. 

In my paper on " Italian and UriJio Pos- 
sessive Suffixes compared," printed in the 
Philological Society's TTananctiom, 1832-8^-81, 
part iii., I stated that among tbo Aryan lan- 
guages of Europe Italian is the only one capable 
of mmishing possessive suffixes. W^laobian, 
however, presents also similar forms, and I 
am indebted to Prof. Schuchardt for this ad- 
dition to my paper. In fact, in bis letter 
dated August 17, this distinguiAed philologist 
quotes Boveral passages from Cipanus'a Wal- 
laohian Grammar, by which the existence of 
such forms as, for mstance, the following is 
tnade evident: tata, "father," tataso, "his 
(her) father," tataraio (tor Uiia mica), "my 
rather"; mama {muma), "mother," inamaaa 
(mwmoja), "hiB(hor) mother," mwruitu, "thy 
mother " (for mama tua, m'lma sua) ; /rate, 
"brother," frateto, "thy brother" (for /ri^it 
(uu)i soru, "sister," sornm, " his (her) sister " 
(for SITU sua); aocrii, " father-in-law," socrriso; 
«ocra, "mother-in-law," aocrosa ; jenere, "son- 
in-law," jeriereso; noru, "daugbtcr-in-law," 
nwusa ; uerii, vera, "cousin," veruao, vertiea', 
cumtmtu, " brother-in-law," (mmnatuio ; cum- 
nata, "sister-in-law," cumnatoia ; motiii, 
" grandfather," mosiiun; mosia (frii?ia), "grand- 
mother," moji'iMO (iunosa); urtchiu, "uncle," 
unehiuto; nepotu, ''grand-son," nfpotueo, &o,; 
and, in MaoedtHWallachian (see Petrescu, 



Moalrt dt Dialectul Macedo-romnau, Bucuresci, 
1880, part i., p. 40), Mil, " son " ; hiilm, " his 
son." L.-L. BoNAPABTE. 



THE COUNTRY ASD DATE OF THE AVE8TA. 
Iionvaia: Avg. at, lesi. 

YouroonUbutoris perfectly right in praising 
Br. Geiger 'S last work on this subject (Acaseuv, 
August 30), and the courteous style of his 
polemic. Sut, in the interests of the solution 
of the question, I beg to remark that tho con- 
troversy is by no means at an end. Several 
arguments have been passed over, and the 
BoEdity of those bruught forward by Dr. Geiger 
has not yet baeu established. The question 
will bo shortly tiiken up again either by another 
Iianist. or by myself in bis default, and the 
learned public will tbeu bo able to judge with 
a full knowledge of the case. 

C. QE Qaolez. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
One of the last things on which the late 
Br. R. An^^aa Smith was engaged was tbo pre- 
paration of a Life Of Thomas Graham, to bo 
delivered at Glasgow as the Graham Lootnre. 
It consists mainly of exttactd from Graham's 
lettorH, an estimate of bis services to scionce, 
and an analysts of his printed researches in 
chemistry and physics. The volume has been 
prepared for press by Mr. J. J. Coleman, and 
la now published by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
of Glasgow. 

Messrs. Blackwood will publish shortly an 
English translation, with introduction, notes, 
and appendices, of Aristotle's Nuturtit Histonj 
of AnimaU, by Prof, D'Arcy W. Thompson, of 
Queon'a College, Galway, and Mr. D'Arcy W. 
Thompson, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Messrs. Longman's announce a book on TIt« 
Sckni-e of Agriculture, by Mr. P. J. Uoyd. 
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A JtANU.lL OF KCiHSMATICS. 

Monnaiet et if^dailles. Par Fr. Lenormant. 
"Bibliotboquc rlc I'EnscignciucDtdca Beaux- 
arts." (Paris : Quantin.)* 
It is probably tho fortune of most numis- 
matists and certainly of all curators of public 
coin-collections to be pci-petually naked by 
people of every clasa and of every degree of 
education — what is tbo best book on coins ? 
And though a numismatist may be presumed 
to know something of the bibliography of his 
own Bubjeot, he does not always find it very 
easy to give an ofi-hand answer to the ques- 
tion, eBpccially as it is often accompanied by a 
request that the "best book" should not exceed 
one volume, should not bo expensive, should 
treat of coins in general, and should furnish 
the meaas for identifying any particular 
specimen. Such a compendium would cer- 
tainly form a suitable present for tho young 
collector, but, unfortunately, it is not in 
existence ; and those who know any- 
thing of the vast extrnt of ancient and 
modern Numismatics and its literature will 
not consider it likely that any one will make 
aa attempt to call it into ezistcuce. Indeed, 
to a man who wishes — without previous 



knowledge — to classify a large eollechon ol 
coins, or who proposes to form a collcttion 
and to pick out rare and yalaable spcciniTO 
when travelling abroad, no handbook could be 
any guidanoo ; the very fact of its being a 
handbook and containing, of necessity, all eorU 
of omissions and abbreviations, wonld rendet 
it nsoloBB for his purpose. Even if be ircK 
collecting the coins of a single seriea — let m 
say the Romin Imperial — be could equip 
himself with nothing less than the seven 
volumes of the work of Cohen, and eten these 
would not enable him to distinguish gcniiiiie 
coins from forgeries. The majority of people, 
however, who take a greater or less degree of 
interest in coins and medals, have ne intcutiei 
of becoming ooUectora ; they merely desire to 
learn something about such specimens as uy 
come in their way, and to get some tcij 
general view of the whole Bubjoct, Tbey 
would be glad to be informed what it tbc 
procise historical and artistic v&lue of tbg 
study of coins — what sort of Bobjcots are 
commonly represented on andent money, 
what portruts there are, what emblems anJ 
inscriptions. And not only persons of the 
general reader type, but artists and claisiiil 
scholars and archaeologists are often aniioas, 
for various purposes, to gain some informatioa 
about Numismatics, and this without their 
having any desire to wade in the immotbl 
Dooirina of Eckhcl, or to extract the quint- 
essence of the ZsiUehrift f»r Numumalit. 
The demands of this class of inquirers have, 
indeed — so far as Greek Numismatics ore eon- 
corned — been well responded to of late hj 
Prof. Gardner's valuable work on the Tjpfi 
of Greek Coins ; that Tolume, however, is 
intended mainly for students of Groel >^ 
and history, and is, of course, inadequate to 
answer tbc magnificent demands of thowvbo 
ask for a book on ^Numismatics "dealing with 
tho whole subiect." So far as I am airare, 
almost the only attempts to give a gemml 
account of coins and medals have been maiif 
by English writers. The Namitmatic Mm'l 
of Akerman, a book which appeared ia ewsfJ 
forms, was a praiseworthy attempt .in tii' 
direction ; but it was planned rather for 
collectors of coins than for general readers 
and is now to a great extent obsolete- The 
elaborate article " Nnmismatios " in tt"- 
Sncyelopaedia Britannica traverses a veryn'iJe 
sprice, and the papers by well-known epcciahit! 
which have lately appeared in the pjgB « 
the Antiquary on different bronchos of numis- 
matics probably contain just the sort of iotot- 
mation which people generally would look tec. 
To undertake withm very moderate UnuB 
a rapid survey of the whole science of m'" 
and medals is a tour d« forcv for which f(* 
numismatists could be better qualified than the 
learned and luminous author of TiS ManMu 
dannVAntiquiU; and in his recent Momi" 
et MedaUks M. Tranfoia Lenormant has 
certainly most Bucceasf ully aceompUshed lemi 
part of a task of this description. To tr«'" 
generally of coins and medals in a little volnme 
of 328 pageK, tbe text of which ij frequent^ 
broken into by the iliuatrations, wouU » 
impossible. It is almost imperstivfi i« 
tbe writer of such a book to select s waps 
point of view from which to regard ni* 
subject, and M. Lenormant has very ^™ 
chosen the artiatio standpoint His boot b 
not entirely, however, a treatise on the »n 
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of coina, but contains a good deal of historical 
and archaeological information, having an im- 
portant bearing upon coins and medals. A 
certain amount of infonnation of this kind ia 
absolutely indiipensabla even for the student 
vho approaches coins Bolelf as works of art. 
All kinds of mistakes have been made, and are 
liable to be made, by people who oiitioiee the 
art of ooins~-«specitJly of ancient coins — 
without some preliminary knowledge of the 
historical conditions under Vhich the coins 
were issned. It is necessary, for instance, to 
make quite clear, as H. Iionormant does, the 
diflerence between a type and an accessory 
symbol — ^to insist upon tiie essentially religious 
cWact«r td ancient coin-devices, and to say 
something of tiie marks and signatures oF 
those "magistrates" who are so often referred 
to by numismatists, but vho have not, as the 
unlearned might he apt to suppose, anything 
to do with the Bow Street of anti(juity. The 
coina of the ancients, and especially Greek 
coins, come in, aa they deserve, for a lion's 
share in the volume before us ; we must say, 
howevet, that we gmdge the apace devoted 
to the "IfedailLons Contomiatos" and the 
" TesBeres th^traLes et jetons" — in the chap- 
ten on which, moreover, readers of Lenor- 
mast's La Moimaie will recognise old friends. 
Considerable as is the archaeological interest of 
Boman Contomiates and Tesserae, their artistic 
importance is almost nil, and from the point of 
view from which this book is written they 
barely deserve a single page oat of the 
nineteen which have been devoted to them. 
In the latt«r portion of Honnaiei et MidailUa, 
the sketch of monetary art during the Middle 
Ages, and the chapters on the medals of Italy, 
Germany, and France, are particularly interest- 
ing, and give a general view of subjects which 
have seldom been treated in this way else- 
where. In abook written primarily for French 
readers, French coins and medals naturally 
occupy considerable space ; but Englishmen 
would have welcomed a few additional words 
upon their own coins and medals, 'ht. Lcnor- 
mant well instances tho fine gold coin of 
Cromwell (which, by-thc-hye, is the work 
of Kmon, and not of Briot, as the writer 
states) as "peut-6tre le plas beau pro- 
duit de I'art dea monnaies dans les siecles 
modcmca," but he has nothing to say even of 
the famous Petition Crown, though the not 
very elegant "unite" of the Commonwealth 
is selected for illustration. For the omission 
of an account of English medals there is 
tuinly far more excuse. The medals of this 
country have but rarely attained a high artis- 
tic level, and it must be confessed that the 
history of English medallists is to a great 
extent the history of other poopio's medallists 
—Italian, or French, or Dutch. 

In a Tolnma like the present, covering a 
very vide field greatlT bestrewn with details, 
there must alm^ of necessity ooour a cer- 
tsin number of statements to which some 
nomismatists might take exception. It 
would, however, be pedantic, in reviewing a 
book of this kind, addressed not so much to 
rpecialists as " an grand public," to inquire 
vbether H. Lenormant is correct in declaring 
the goddess on the coins of Corinth to be the 
aimed Aphrodite and not Athene ; or whether 
the lanrel-wreathed object on o. well-known 
denarins of the Carisia family is an anvil and 
not tlw e^ of Tulcan. It seems worth while. 



however, to point out that the statement (on 
page 33) that so impracticable a material as 
glass was used for money by the Arabs is 
misleading, because it has now been deter- 
mined by Oriental Numismatists that such 
specimens were not employed as coins but as 
ooin-weights. Further on, in discussing the 
ancient prooesaes of coining, M. Lenormant 
states (as I believe he eJso does in his 
La MimnaU) that we have in the bronze 
coins of the Ptolemies an exception to the 
general Greek custom of castiug the _fia>u 
or "blanks" of coins in moulds previous 
to their being struck from the die. He 
considers that the curious bevelled edge 
of the Ptolemaic coins is a proof that the 
blanks were not prepared by casting, hut 
were pnncbed out from a sheet of metal. 
But coins with edges of thia description — 
which, by-the-bye, are not entirely confined 
to Egypt — not unfrequently display distinct 
marks of a preliminary casting, in the shape 
of pieces of metal proieoting from their sides. 
In the chapter on £oman Ifodalliona, I see 
that M!. L^ormont still maintains that the 
bronze specimens provided with a metallic 
frame were inserted in the Imperial stan- 
dards. On p. 180 an engraving of "enseiguea 
romaines d'aprtts des hasreliefs" is given, 
which represents the standatds adorned with 
medallions bearing heads in profile. It is 
a great pity, however, that no reference 
is given to tho source from which this 
engraving is taken, because Froehner, in the 
Preface to his Medaxiltmt d» F£ay>ir» romain, 
denies, and certainly on good gronnds, that 
the medallions were ever employed for a 
purpose of this kind. In an intoresting 
chapter, entitled " L'Imitation dans les Types 
monetaires," a good many of the principal 
instances are brought forward, tho Gaulish 
and Arabian copies of Greek coins being in- 
cluded among them. In speaking of tho 
tetradrachms issued by various towns of Creto, 
the types of which reproduce the head of 
Pallas and the owl of the Athenian tctra- 
drachm, the writer remarks that it is im- 
possible to doubt the fraudulent intention of 
the issuers. I do not deny that the Cretans 
"ne jouissaient pas precis^ment dans le 
monde greo d'une ri^putation do Verity ni 
d'honnStct^," hut it hardly seems made out 
that in regard to their coinage tliey acted 
"oommodes contrefactonrs determines." It 
is not absolutely correct to say that these 
tetradrachms are an "exact" copy of the 
Athenian coins, because they hear, on their 
reverses, inscriptions iu large letters proclaim- 
ing the names of the cities which issued them 
as well as mint-marks already familiar as 
types on the local coinages of those cities. 
The suggestion made by some numismatists 
that the coins were struck about 200 b.c, at 
the time when an alliance was being nego- 
tiated between Crete and Athens, is, moreover, 
one that cannot lightly he ignored. 

The few statements here criticised affect 
but little, if they aSect at all, tho interest 
and usefulness of this little volume, which, as 
I must not forget te add, is most abundantly 
illustrated. The mechanical process employed, 
though inferior to the autotype, tolerably re- 
produces the effect of the originals, and is 
decidedly preferable to illustration by wood- 
engraving, with its tendency, at least in the 
hands of most cutters, to modernise, if not to 



caricature, the finest examples of Greek coin 
art. One or two of the specimens repre- 
sented are rather too badly preserved for 
mechanical reproduction — fig. 119 is surely a 
terrible libel on Pisano's " Liberalitas 
Augusta " — and these might, with advantage, 
be omitted in another edition. 

Warwick Tfaoni. 



MINIATURE ART IK THE NETHER- 
LANDS. 
La MiniatuTt Tnitiaie des Ckroniquet dt Sainaut 

k la BibliothSqno de Bourgogno Jl Bniselles. 

Par G. Raelens. (Paris.) 
This miniatnre, here admirably r^oducod by 
the hotiographio process of H. Dujardin, of 
Paris, represents John Wauquelin, of Mons, on 
his knees presenting his translation of the 
Ohroniolcfl of Hainault to Philip, Duke of 
Burgnndv, who stands in tbe midst of his oonrt. 
On his left are his son, Charles, Duke of 
Gharolais— Charles the Bold — and eight knights 
of the Golden Fleece ; on his right, the Chan- 
cellor or Almoner of the Court, and two 
ecclesiastics. This miniature, previously thrice 
reproduced by lithography, has been attributed 
to John van Eyck, to Eogcr van der Weyden, 
and to Momlinc; hut these attributions have 
no solid foundatdoD. M. Ruekns very justly 
observes, that, as a rule, the Netherlandish 

C inters of tbe fifteenth contury did not adorn 
oks witb miniatures, because the legislation 
of the period prohibited them from so doing. 
We must, however, beware of drawing too 
absolute a conclusion from this legislation, to 
which I was the first to draw attention in my 
review, Le Btffroi (Bruges, 1863-1876). Never- 
theless, it is absolutely certain that in Bruges, 
after January 27, 1457, no one might exer- 
cise the Kct of miniature paintmg and 
illuminating unless he was a member of the 
Guild of Bt. John (aoriveners, rubrioaters, illn- 
minaters, miniaturists, bookbinders, &c.), which 
was alto^ther distinct from the Guild of St. 
Luke [saddlors, painters, glassmakcrs, mirror- 
makers, and glass-paintera], and that very few 
SaintcTs were admitted into the Guild of St. 
abn. The only really cclclirated master who 
was a member of both Guilds at Bruges was 
Gerard David. Simon Manuion, of Valenci- 
ennes, is also known to have been both nointer 
and miniaturist. No document has, within my 
knowledge, ever yet been brought forward to 
prove that any other known painter of tho 
school ever executed a miniature for payment. 
I am, however, strongly inclined to believe that 
the illuminators occasionally employed painters 
to design compositions for ttiem, and thatfhese 
designs continued to serve as patterns in the 
workshops of tbe miniaturists for half-a-cen- 
tury or more, the costumes, colouring, and 
backgrounds being more or less modified. I 
have ci1«d instances of this practice in my 
notice on the Hours of Albert of Brandenburg ; 
and M. Buelens, in the present pamphlet, men- 
tions several reproductions of this miniature, 
aU difTcring in colour, some in the background, 
and one in which Charles the Bold is repre- 
sented as no longer a youth, but as grown to 
man's estate. Doubtless booksellers will con- 
tinue to offer for sale MSS. adorned with 
miniatures by Van Eyck and Memlinc, but it 
it high time Uiat such, attributions should dis- 
appear from tho catalogues of pubbc collections. 
W. H. JAMES Wealx. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A aaEEX LOVE TOKEW. 

Iriunaoo, Cn>n" ■ -^ug. 13, 1S84. 

The AcADBUY of March 15, notioes among 
the Costellani gems a amall onyx from a ring, 
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Pieridea, hcu jnBt called mj atteDtioa 
suoilar gem in Mb own gmall but choice collec- 
tioa of Gypriot antiquities. It is an onyx, oyal 
shaped, with a thin border, seven-tent}^ of an 
inch by eix~tenths. The atone has apparently 
three strata ; the letters, which are neatly cut 
in relief, being of a pale blue. 

The inscripfion, a " posy^ " in six lines — two 
more than in the Cast^lani gem — runs thus : — 



The stone, a lore token of the second or third 
century of our era, was purchased by ULr. Pie- 
rides more than thirty years since at Athienou, 
a Tillage of muleteers, about half-way between 
the oapital, Nicosia, and its port, Lamaca. 
C. Delaval Cobhau. 



TBB "ROICAK" DiaCBIFTIOK AT BBOUQH. 
StI Wert Dcorbj Kosd, Liverpool : Sept. 1, leu. 

In the XcADSXY for August 30 Mr. Arthur 
J. Evans refers to this stone while treating of 
that in Greek characters found at the some 
place. Owing, however, probably to the decay 
of the stone since ita disinterment in 18T9, Mr. 
Evans has undoubtedly given an erroneous 
reading of the last line. If he will refer to 
the ACASEiiY for November 13 andl)ecember4, 
1S80, January 8, 29, and February 12, 1881, 
also to the Archaeoioffical Jtnimai, vol. xxxviii., 
pp. 282-85, he will find that both Prof. HUbner 
and myself read it very differently. My own 
reading, confirmed by Dr. M'Caul and other 
epigraphists, is to the effect that the consuls 
tor the year were named. The year I take to 
be A.D, 19o, and the line, when entire, to read 

(TEBTTLL. ET. )CLElfENT. COBS 

" The last s is outside of the margin of the 
inscribed portion, ^e o, as is frequently the 
ease, is a small one. The commencement of 
the fifth line is de, and refers to Caracalla as 
Caaar Dutinattu (being the first two letters of 
the tatter word), as in the inscription found at 
nkley, and described by Horsley, and in another 
(^ven by Chrut«r, p. occ.) found while exca- 
vating for the foundations of St. Peter's at 
Bome. It is absolutely impossible from the 
nature of the inscription that a dedication to 
the infernal gods could be contained in this 
line. Mr, Evans is also in error in speaking 
of an altar to AsklSpios being found near 
Maryport. It is true a tablet has been found 
there bearing the name of this deity; but it is 
not bilingual, as Mr. Evans states. On the 
other hand, an altar to Aesculapius has been 
found at Lanchest«r, the inscription on which 
IS repeated in Oreek on the rear face. Nor is 
the statement that an altar to Astarte and 
HdraklSs has been found at Corbridge correct. 
Two altars, one to each of these lieities, have 
been found there ; but their names, in Britain 
at least, are nowhere combined. As to the 
Oreek inscription at Brough, I doubt if any 
one has yet got the correct reading, 

W. Thompbow Watjus. 

Bouth Shields : Bept. S, 18S4. 
Mr, Arthur Evans is mistaken concerning 
the place of discovery of the leaden seals, or 
"centurions' stamps, with the portmit of 
Septimus Severus and his two sons, referred to 
in nis letter on the Brough inscription in the 

ACABEITY of August 30. 

The type in question, of which many speci- 
mens have been exhtuned, is not from Brough 
but from South Shields. I exhibited several 



of them with other types in the temporary 
museum of the Institute at the Blaokgate, 
Newcastle, during their recent visit, and I ttdnk 
I drew Mr. Evans's attention to them. 

Rob, Blaib. 



THE " I1TB0K1BE1> ' FONT AT WILKE. 

Bt. Catherine's OoUege, Cambridge : Aug. K, ISM. 

If you have not had too much of inscriptions, 

let me mention one which has greatly puzzled 

Swple, at the base of the font at Wilue, near 
erby, consisting of twelve bold characters. 
They are, in fact, the feet and parts of the legs 
of six human figures, turned upside down. The 
font has, at one time, been a very remarkable 
circular oolnnm, narrowing upwards. This 
column has had a tier of human figures above a 
tier of birds and dragons. At some time it has 
been cut off between the knees and anoles of 
the Sgp^res, turned upside down, and hEid the 
bottom hollowed out for a font. The whole of 
the dragons and birds are still there, in inverted 
positions. I visited the " inscription " last week. 
o. F. Bkowne. 
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NOTES ON ART AND AROEAEOLOOT. 
On Monday last judicial sanction was given 
foi the sale of the foiv finest pctures in the 
Blenheim collection. The " Ansidei Madonna " 

of Raphael and Vandyck's equestrian portrait 
of Charles I. are taken by the National OaUery 
for £70,000 and £17,500 respectively; while 
a private purchaser, whose name is not yet 
disclosed, has bought Rubens' two poriraits— 
of himsdf and his second wife, and of that wife 
and her page — for £52,500, 

Mr. John W. Bradley has gone to Munich 
and Tieima, in order to continue his researches 
for his Dictionaiy of Miniaturists, and more 
especially to collect materials tor the life of 
Oiulio Clovio, the Italian miniaturist of the 
sixteenth century, upon which he has been 
engaged for some months. 

The ^inting of the memorial edition of 
Thomas Bewick's Works, in five volumes, has 
been begun by Messrs, Ward & Sons, of 
Newcastle- on-Tyno, This edition will include 
the Birdiy Quadrupeds, Aeaop't Fablet, and the 
Memoir of Thomas Bewick, writtaa by himself, 
and re-edited by Mr. Austin Sobson. It will 
give impressions from the original wood-blocks 
which were lately sold at Christie's for £2,300. 
Mr, Quaritch will be the publisher. 

The Commission for the Univetsal Exhibition 

I bo held at Antwerp next year has com- 
menced its labours under the presidency of tiie 
Count of Flanders. The exhibition of fine 
arts which will open at the same time pro- 
mises to be one of the most brilliant hitherto 
held. Besides the official requests to all the 
Governments to encourage contributions, in- 
vitations will be Bent to artists direct, and a 
portion of the receipts will bo reserved for pur- 
chases of works of art, to be disposed of by 
a lottery. 

The German Anthropologische Qesellschaft 
has been at work for some years upon a com- 

Kte " Qesainmtmuseat-Katalog " of the pre- 
toric remains scattered among the vanows 
museums of Ocrmany. A report on the pro- 
tress of the work was read by Prof. Schaaf- 
lausen of Bonn at the recent Congress at 
Breslau. The catalogue ot the Frankfort 
collection is ready for the press. The Breslau 
catalogue, with very full elucidations, was laid 
before tho Congress, The catalogues for 
Heidelberg, Wurzburg, Tubingen, Jena, and 
Eostock are in preparation. Very full accounts 
ot the Congress have appeared in five succe 
numbers of the Munich Allsemciw Zeitmig. 
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LITERATURE. 
An Introduction to the Studg of Jiutintah'a 
Ifigert ; together iritli a full Gominentaiy 
on one Title — Be Usufractu. By Henry 
JohnBo1>y. {Cambridge: TJniYersityPreaB,) 
Tsis book Till be interesting to that class of 
persons — still small in England- — wbo care 
for the studj of Somim law, and useful to the 
somewliat urger and apparently increasing 
class vhom the honours offered by the 
UniTersitieB or tlio Inns of Court induce 
to dip into the Corpus Juris Civilis, "When 
the etady of the Civil Lav began to be re- 
rived in this country some thirty years 
sg^ the only book at first prescribed was 
Jastinian's Institutes. The Institutes olQaius 
followed; and the result of the steady im- 
provement in the quantity and quality of 
teaching, and in the conduct of examining, 
has been to produce a demand for good com- 
mcntaiies. This demand has been met in the 
excellent editions of Gains by Mr. Poste and 
Dr. Mnirhead, and in that of Justinian's 
Inatitntefi by Mr. AEoyle. A student who 
knows what these books teU him knows a 
good deal. But he bas not yet come under 
the moat powerful formatire influence which 
the "RnniHTi jurispnidence exerts. He has not 
been initiated into the secrets of Boman 
method ; he has not learned to see how prin- 
ciples are worked ont into their applications 
to the minntest questions of detail with on 
exactness, a simplicity, and a suitability to 
the practical convenience of mankind such as 
could not be expected save from men who 
were at once great writers and great practi- 
tionen. To gain all this he must be sent to 
the Digest. There lies the highest educational 
worth of Boman law ; and for us Englishmen 
there is no denying that the worth of Roman 
law is chiefly educational. But there have 
been two difficulties in prescribing parts of 
Ihe Digest to be mastered by English students. 
One is the want of time. Oaius and the 
Insdtntea of Justinian are a good mouthful for 
men, many of whom are indifferent classical 
Kholars, and most of whom are anxious to 
hurry on to the study of English law. The 
other ia the want of books. We have had in 
wa own tongue no commentaries on any parts 
td the Digest, and very few books which a 
man might be recommended to read along 
with BQch parts as elucidatory of them. Even 
those who know German can hardly be sent to 
lose themselves in a gigantic mass of discussions 
*ttch as the so-«alled Commentary on the Digest 
which is cited nnder the name of Gliick. 

Ur. Boby's book is, so far as we know, the 
first attempt to help English students to deal 
with the Digest independently of oral lectures, 
and as such it is entitled to a hearty recog- 
nitioB. Even a less meritorious book would 
\iire been welcome where there has been 
hitherto no book at all. But his Introduction 



and Commentary form a sound and valuable 
piece of work, which represents a great deal 
of patient industry. The Digest (or Pandects) 
consists, as everybody knows, or rather, per- 
haps, as everybody is supposed to know, of an 
enormous number of extracts from the writings 
of thej'urietsof the first three centuries, selected, 
occasionally altered, and arranged into fifty 
books and 432titlcsby a body of commissioners 
appointed by the Emperor Justinian. Accord- 
ingly, there are many questions to be dis- 
cussed regarding the composition of the book, 
as well as its contents. Mr. Roby's treatise 
consists of the following parts : (1) an account 
of Justinian's codification as a whole, and 
particularly of the plan prescribed by him 
for the formation of the Digest; (2) observa- 
tions on the arrangement of the extracts which 
constitute the Digest under the several books 
and titles ; (3) an attempt to determine how 
far Justinian's commiaaioners altered the lan- 
guage of the extracts which they inserted in 
their compilation ; (4) an account of the elder 
jurists from whom these extracts come, em- 
bracing all those named in the Digest ; (5) 
remarks on the Latin of the jurists, their 
syntax, their use of particular words or 
phrases; (6) remarks on the text of the 
Digest, and the modes of citing passages from 
it; (7) the Latin text of the Title, "De 
Usu Fructu et quem ad modum quis utatur 
(ruatur " ; (8) a commentary, in English, on 
the above Title. The Title, which is printed 
in large type, occupies twenty-five pages, thi 
commentiuy, in smaller type, 225, while thi 
introductory matter constituting the first six 
heads enumerated fills 279, or rather more 
than half of the whole book. Although all 
of this Introduction is interesting to the his- 
torian and historically minded lawyer, much 
of it is unnecessary for the purposes of the 
university student, so that Mr. Roby or his 
publishers may, perhaps, find it worth their 
while to consider whether they should not 
issue and sell the Title and Commentary apart 
from the rest of the book. 

Of the Introduction, the only defective part 
is the historical sketch with which the account 
of the Digest opens. Considering the amonnt 
of space allotted to other illustrative matter, 
much more ought to have been given to the 
historical setting of Justinian's codification, 
and to a description of that condition of legal 
knowledge and practice through the Roman 
empire which had made such a codification 
necessary. Mr. Roby does not seem to have 
felt the importance of this, and has even 
omitted to mention so important a fact as the 
plan for a complete Code (in the modem 
sense of the word), which was formed by the 
Ministers of Theodosius II, — a plan which 
Tribonian apparently thought too ambitious, 
as he did not advise his master to renew it. 
It was not necessary, for the purposes of his 
Commentary on the title " De Usufructu," 
that Mr. Roby should describe the state of 
the law in Justinian's time as conditioned 
by the extent of the Empire, by the chnr- 
actcr of its population, by the nature of the 
government, by the decline in literature and 
learning. But some information on these 
points is needed in order to comprehend the 
Emperor's scheme of legal reform, and, in 
particular, to understand why the Digest was 
restricted to extracts from writers nearly all 
of whom, including all the more important, had 



died three centuries before his own reimt. It 
is as if the compilers of a Digest of En3:lish 
law at the present moment were to cite 
nothing from any legal treatise compost since 
tbe reign of Queen Elizabeth, except a "lew 
scraps of the time of the Stuarts. 

One hundred and eighteen pages are devoted 
to biographical notices of the lawyers of the 
Republic and earlier Empire. Though many 
of these have but little to do with the Digest, 
this is the most entertaining part of the work, 
for it contains a good many curious anecdotes, 
carefully euUed from various sources. 

In his interesting examination of the way 
in which Justinian's commissioners handled 
the text of the authors from whom they took 
extracts, Mr. Roby seems disposed to over- 
rate the extent of the changes which they 
made. Some of his grounds are, at any rate, 
insufficient, as, for instance, where be appears 
to assume, in comparing some citations from 
TJlpian in the Digest with parallel passages 
from Ulpian in the Moiaiearum et £omanMvm 
hgum coUatio, that the latter exactly presents 
Ulpian's original text. However, this part 
of the book is, on the whole, carefully done; 
and the chapter on the Latin of the jurists is, 
as might be expected from so practised and 
industrious a grammarian, extremely good. 
deals with a topic which English scholars, 
their exclusive devotion to the so-called 
classical writers of the Golden and earlier 
Silver Age, have too much neglected; and 
one could wish that Mr. Roby would return 
to it to fill up the instructive outline he has 
hero given, and would extend his survey to 
the Latin of the earlier, at least, among the 
imperial constitutions contained in die Theo- 
dosian and Justinian Codices. 

The Commentary on the Title "De Usn- 
fructu " cannot be adequately criticised in an 
article like this, because the points discussed 
are all minute, and mostiy technical. As a 
piece of literary exegesis it is satisfactory. 
No difficulties are shirked, and the discus- 
sions are both clear and sensible. From the 
civilian's point of view it deserves scarcely 
less praise. One may not always agree with 
Mr. Roby, but one always feels that he knows 
the Roman law, and knows how to appl^ it. 
The omission which will strike a professional 
reader is that of references to the parallel 
topics of English law. A statement of the 
points in which English rules, especially as 
regards the enjoyment of life-estates, differ 
from or agree with those of Roman law, 
would have added to the value of the com- 
mentary for students using Roman law as a 
discipline preparatory to their labours in our 
own jurisprudence. However, Mr. Roby does 
not claim to be an English lawyer, and any 
who is not such by profession is so likely, 
however accurate may be his mental habits, 
to fall into errors and misconceptions, that 
he has perhaps done wisely in refraining 
from notes of this kind. As an explanatory 
commentary his work leaves nothing to be 
desired, and may be heartily recommended to 
those who wish to learn how to use the Digest 
by thoroughly mastering a special topic. Itis 
to bo hoped that both he at some future time 
anil other scholars, stimulated by his example, 
will take up and comment on with equal 
thoroughness other Titles even more im- 
portant than this one, and more valuable as 
illustrative of English law. James Betcb. 
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Mtreiu Awnlitu Antoninut. Sj Paul Sanon 
'VotBcm, (Sampson Low.) 

BiDDBirTs of aacient hiBtoiy seem at present 
to be getting more and moie Bceptioal as to 
hietonoal tacts, and to turn with, increasing 
appetite to the particnlars of the ancient life, 
to iUostiatdve facts, and to the new lights 
throvn on ttie society by co-ordinated insciip- 
tioiiB. They will perhaps turn more, too, m 
Che future to biographies drawn from the 
nfei periods, as a good means of gathering 
up the liaryest of collected information, and 
n diffosing in an interesting form one or 
another of saoli lessons as Plutarch meant for 
Jaa renders. Mr. Watson's biography of 
Marcna Anrelius will hold no mean place in 
anoh a oollection of lives. He would pio- 
Dablf not lay (Jaim to much original reeearoh, 
but he has gathered into one focus the light 
ot many books and papers, and handled one 
ot the finest of ancient characters in no 
unworthy manner. There is a lightness of 
touch tM about Ur. Watson's style which 
ienundB ns rather of 1i. fienan than ot any 
other writer on the same period of history. 

Anytiiing which tends to make Ksrcus 
Anreiins fumilim- to the present generation is 
a gain. TJnluokilj tor us, his Thoughts or 
Keditations are written not only in Qreek, but 
also in oridibed Greek. 

"The first two or three books oonsist almost 
entirely of entries jotted down m spare 
momoiLts snatched from the duties ot the office 
Ot the oan»). The sentences ore thrown 
togiefher iritbont thd slightest care, in such a 
way lliat it is often impossible for ns to be sure 
«f Hm sttaot mea^ag intended by the writer. 
Hen tban i> no Terb, there the whole aenteitoe 
ia left incomplete — on idea is suggested to the 
mind, and we are left to ioUow out the meaning 
by onraelTes. In tiie order, too, there ia no 
regularity. J^oat as the thonzhta ocoorred to 
fitm they are written down, and it is sometimes 
odd to ootioe In what Strange company on idea 
h ^aoed " (p. 336). 

The fijelit^ at Sfr. Iiong's translation is such 
that It often fails to clear up the meaning. 
Tet the book Is, as Hi. Watson says, " the 
flurror ot a soul overflowing with love for 
bomauity " ; and it has b special value for our 
timd. Oar age, like that of the Antonines, ia 
u period of tranaitian. If it osn be said of the 
tatter that " we are dazzled by the splendour of 
ltd present, While we shrink with dread before 
Che gloominess of its future," the splendour 
of oat present also dazzles the eyes of many 
{nople, while they shrink with dread from the 
possible ([loom of a future in which they see 
to n^on, aild therefore, as they think, no 
lanctioa tor morality. But the age ot the 
Antonines was itself very nearly in this state, 
md yet it reached in Uarcus Anrelius (to say 
nothing ot Seneca and Epiotetus, who were 
not tery remote) the high-wator mark of 
pagan morality. The Thoughts, therefore, 
tife both moouraging in themselves and also 
ediffiiig (in the proper sense) for an age 
which 18 feeling otter a moral system external 
to theology. The Antonine period was, like 
iiarS, a moralising age, an age taking stock of 
its rules of conduct, and looking round to 
riee which rules need to be recast and which 
cKD still be accepted onder all the new lights, 
OT can now be trusted to stand alone without 
their original supports. Morality i 
very organic with us ; while, on the other 
hai^, the tendency to religion, organised in 



us by the devotion ot a thoosand generation) 
of ancestors, shows itself in strange shapes 
where ite traditional form has been renounced. 
In these two points the time of Uarcus 
Anrelius seems to have resembled ours. 
Qoodneas was, so to speak, in the air, emerg* 
ing from a period of crime and looseuoes, juat 
as the reign of Victoria has aeen an awaken- 
ing of moral feeling which could never have 
been expected during some of the more recent 
generations. Religion was not nearly as dead 
as iii. Watson seems to think. He eays, 
by the majority ot the people religion was 
tolerated as a relic of their early history^ 
rather than cherishod as a natural concomitant 
of progress ; " whereas the inscripticna ahow 
that thia ia not true ot the multitude at least. 
Still, Boman religion was practically dead in 
the upper classes, while their inherited in- 
stinct found aatis^tion in strange ritea and 
in the promiaes of impoatora. Alexander of 
AbonoteichoB ia well matched by Esoteric 
Buddhism. 

Some recent English essays have dwelt 
thiefly on Marcna Anrelius as the stoic and 
thinker. Ur. Watson, though he does not 
neglect the speculative, yet dwells most on 
the practical aide ot his hero. His private 
acts and hia campaigns are told in sufficient 
detail to make them interesting. The legisla- 
tive enactments of the emperor are put together 
into a total which must rather aurprise those 
who think of him as a well-meaning dreamer. 
The business-like shrewdness of his decisions 
ia a long way removed from the self-examina- 
tion of his Thoughts. The private life of Uorcua 
AureliuB is laid before us from hie boyhood 
by Ur. Watson in many charming sketches. 
It is a fortunate circumstance that we are 
able to fill out the meagre Int^raphy of 
CapitolinuB by three sources — the Thoughts 
for the specnlativo morality, the Bigeat, &c., 
for the practical wisdom, and the correspond- 
ence with Pronto for the affectionate l^e of 
home and friends — which makes his life seem 
particularly fit to bo studied as an 
example and an encouragement in modem 
times. An exemplar tor modem use must be 
saint, no mere philosopher, and no stranger 
to the domestic affections. As U. Suckau 
says in a passage translated by Ur. Watson, 

"The domestic joys of Marcus were by no 
means anmingled with domestic grief. But 
these sorrows and anxieties merely add some- 
thing mure tender, something more touching, 
to the affection of the husband and the father. 
It makes us glad to see these sentiments of 
true nature by the side of his rigid stoicism, 
and to observe the pre-occupations of his fanulj 
life in the midst of on existence cot 
study and the cores of government." 

But classioal biographies tor modem times 
must not be inaccurat« ; and Ur. Watson has, 
it must be confessed, come sometimes peri, 
lonaly near to the inaccuracies of TroUope's 
Cicero and Fronde's Caesar. We have marked 
several passages where a wrong view of insti- 
tutbuB or an incorrect translation occurs; 
but we have only space to note the following 
instances. The common confusion between 
" patrician " and tuhilii seems to peep out at 
p. 3:- 

"The nature and privileges of the patrician 
order had undergone grmt changes since the 
days when every Soman citizen was apatrician, 
and all others slaves. After the foundatum of 



the order of plebenans the patridans aoon lost 
their distinctive character as dtizena ot Bone, ' 
and gradually came to be looked upon solely 
in the li^t ot desoendante from the seittten 
of old." 

The uso of the word "cavalry" rather than I 
"knights" to translate tqmtet might Iultc 
saved Ur. Watson from saying that the t^*iUt 
were in early times a regularly oi^soisd I 
order of officers in the army. Someporticnlan | 
too would have been welcome about "tbe ' 
eminent Scaevola," said to have been iuUmatc i 
withUarcus. ThepassagefromCapltolinnsXL | 
b surely mistranslated ; jnhem «t quinoi tmrm 
icaenioi aeeiptrent, ita tamen vt nulltu tiiUr 
decern awsM tgreiintw : it seema t« mean I 
rather that no edihr ot shows should pn 
more than ten, not that " the manner <A tie 
performance should receive no moie tkn i 
10 aur&i." The waXquov x^ip'Q'' "' ^<^ ' 
Cassius 71.SS, into which Uarcus Aardim 
hurled his spear before marching agunet tk 
Germans, must have been the conTsntiinul I 
apace of so-called hostile ground usedat Sonx ! 
in this ceremonial declaration of war ; m tint 
it cannot be right to say "he hurled it in the i 
direction of the enemy on the frontier, in 
token of the victory which the army wai to 
win." Pkaheux T. RicKiRM. 



Tn the Land of Karveh: Tolk Tales from 
Austria and Bohemia. By Theodor Term- 
leken, with Preface by E. Johnson. (Son- 
nenschein.) 
What a man will go through, nay, vhst t 
man must go through, when he has got a fine 
crafty fiah at the end ot hia line, whieh he 
means to land ! Over boulders, undec tie», 
through the flashing waters, eager chsaiii^ 
patient waiting ; but what matters eo long u 
victory crowns the figbt, and the hard woii 
spoil Uea panting on the green grass, bis alcei 
armour glittering in the sunlight, And it u 
just such another straggle that the folk-lore 
collector hae while he aits and angles with all 
his craft and daintiest bait eome aged crone 
alongside the oottage fire. FtuUog inemarj 
meaodera on through the days of youth, and 
what folks did and said then ; Inrking suspicion 
as to what " the man wanta " sends the loofrf 
for tala hither and thither ; old memanH 
of those who told these things in the bygflse 
rise up, like eddies in the babbling Inm. 
baffling and bewildering the eager sportffluii. 
But what matters all the toil and trouble, if 
at last the longed-for tale is landed and laid 
in all its quaintnesB anug in the note-book, 
weird and wonderful, and all aglow with tie 
light of other days. Patience and peraeTer- 
ance, mingled with sympathy and ciuuuiiK> '* 
needed before these old world relics can be 
seoiured. Every ooUeotion of folk-tales re- 
presents on amount tA labour the worU at 
large little dreams of ; and not labour only, 
but often self-denial ot the hi^eat kind, aa 
we see in such lives as that of the m 
Elias Lonrott, to whose industry and hsrei- 
hood we owe the Kal^ala. Now tlunp 
are somewhat changed. Universities do not 
think it waste of money to give grants M 
students that they may go and Uve ainoi« 
the people, in order to coUect the songs, teles, 
and superstitions that stiU linger among thOT- 
Even now men ore oiga^ ii 
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oa the Bhores of the Baltic, and we are told 
that thomanda of songs and tulcs have been 
already gatbend in. 

If Finland can do so, why not England, with 
all faerirealth and poner? There is not a 
moment to wasfe, for we all know how hard 
it ia even now to squeeze the veriest morael 
of folk-lore ont of the country folks; how 
they apologise fvr telling os such nonsense, 
and emphatically declare their own disbelief 
in the whole thing ; and then what n ghostly 
Bimnlacrum appears — the fle^h and blooti, 
yea, and spirit, gone, and lo!-a handful of 
dry bones ! And it must be so ; i 
thing t« hear a tale as it comes fresh from 
the tips of the peasant, sitting by the great 
hearth on the winter night — without, the 
wild wind roaring amid the sonnding pines, 
and howling like a demon pack around the 
house corner, within, no light but the wooden 
splints, with their flickering flame, plnjin^ 
OD the faces of the family who sit half draped 
in the gloom — it is quite another to hear the 
same story told by those who, mixing in the 
busy world, haxc cast off all the old thoughts, 
who hear no demons cry in the night wind, 
nor think of poor souls in Tain trying to rest 
on the house-top as they race on in wild 
unrest till tho day of doom, hut who tap the 
barometer, and regard all as the effects of 
the immutable laws of nature. We cannot 
be too thankfnl to Grimm, Asbjonisen, Gastrin, 
Knieiyi, and tho numerous collectors who 
saved the tales when they were in some degree 
alive. For so soon oa education and its various 
attendanta enter the folk-lore domain, the 
whole thing is changed : stories about men 
who were chopped into mincemeat upon three 
consecurivc dsys, and were no worse hut 
rjther the better for the process, take flight ; 
old women who wore changed into burning 
oveni, Finnish wolves who became shops full 
of the moat precions goods and a man behind 
(he counter, Szekely women who could become 
rivers with eight tributaries, smd Maf;jaf 
lads who tamed into millet fields without the 
Kmalle^t inconvenience, and all tho rest of 
the marvellous host, disappear into thin air, 
and their memory even is hid in dark places. 
Compare an ordinary fairy tale as told to our 
children with its variant as told amid the 
Lapps, and the difference between a dead and 
a living folk-tale will soon be seen. The one 
is stripped of most of its wo&dera, and what 
remains is watered down or apologised for; 
while the other bristles with the wildest 
notions — a man becomes a magpie, and no 
one ia astonished; a man drinks an inland 
ma dry, and it is treated as a mere msrtter of 
coarw ; even the snow himself occasionally 
V009 some fair girl by the Fjord side ' Such 
tale'4 at the first glance may appear mere 
Donsenae, and to collect them a waste of time ; 
bat more careful consideration has shown such 
ia not the case, that there is method in their 
KadneKs, and that they are a by no means no- 
important factor in the history of early 
man. Thus it is we heartily welcome any new 
otiection of stories, especially when it deals 
with districts of which we as yet know but 
little. 

The collection before us, wo ore told, 
was faithfully taken down from word of 
m'-a(h by Prof. Vemalcken, from tho people 
ut Lower Austria and Bohemia, and is one 
which presents many points of great interest. 



We find as usual the wonderful similarity 
that exists between talea told in the most 
distant places. " Hocdiddledo and his fiddle 
is a version of the well-known story of a ma 
(king, or otherwise) who wished to keep the 
fmit of a certain tree, but could not, us 
some one always stole it at night, the thief 
being canght by the youngest son. The 
story here told is wonderfully abridged as 
compared with the Magyar version, which 
supplies the beginning of the story that 
appears in this case to ha^o been lost. 
Hondiddlcdo has a fiddle, but it does not 
appear how he got it. In the Magyar tale 
the hero gained his golden rod on acoonat of 
his kindness to a frog. In Tineb, in Lapland, 
they tell a somewhat similar story about the 
sun king's di.ughter and a peasant lad, the 
thieves in this case being three swan maidenii, 
one of whom Ashiepattlo oaptares, through 
seizing her swan dress. The Finnish version, 
in common with the 8wahili tale, attributes 
the theft to a bird ; both versions, like the 
Lapp one, continue the story, and make 
the hero undergo many marvellous adven- 
tures, finally triumphing through the aid of a 
grateful animal. This story, like onr own 
version of "Puss in Boots" and "Little Eud 
Riding Hood," appears to have suffered 
severely at the hands of the story-tellers, 
who, no doubt, as time rolled on, lost the 
motif of the story, and so modified it to snit 
themselves. This tale shows the great impor- 
tance of collecting alt the variants of a tale, 
as it is only by this means we can discover 
what the tale ought to be. 

In the " Hopping Nightcap " we hear of 
a prince who was asdsted by a nightcap, with 
whose aid he overcame three Jews — this, like 
the French in some Ungjar stories, is an 
example of the people introdacing their likes 
and di-likcs into the old tales — and gains his 
father's realms, finally marrying the nightcap, 
which turned out to be an enchantpd princes.?. 
The same story is current in Tirol, a cat 
taking ttiB place of the nightcap ; while a 
Lapp variant tells of one who was helped 
by axes, chisels, planes, &c., wliich used to 
come hopping up in times of need. Is this 
a survival of Animism ? Tho rest of the 
collection is made up of variants more or less 
interesting of the old themes : swan maidens, 
jealous elder sisters, spiteful stepmothers, and 
BO on. Many of the stories have struck us 
as being somewhat fragmentary, a^ if the 
teller had been afraid of telling his tale in 
full; tales which among the Magyar peasants 
are long and wondrous recitals here dwindle 
down to a few pages ; and, instead of each 
incident being dwelt upon ia the wordiest 
manaer, even it it involved the repetition for 
the third or fourth time of what has been 
already said, we road, " after passing throngh 
many dangers and" — a senteuce which seems 
to bear the impress of a busy i^c upon it, ns 
compared with the " linked sweetness long 
driwn out" which belongs to the sge when 
folks had not altogether lost their belief in the 
possibility of tying midnight and dawn to posts, 
in order to allow the heroes time to accom- 
plish their labours bufure the rise of another 

In several places tho Well Qeitt sooms to 
have got hold of the story-teller, and so we 
find the old tales not only abridged, but 
twisted in order to convey moiiils which they 



were never intended to do. A folk tale is the 
last place in the world where we wonld look 
for nny true or real human passion, and to 
"sinful promises" and " fofgiveness" grate 
upon us in tho midst of an old story. In 
" The Fairest Bride," a tale where a mH" 
loses his wife in consequence of breaking a 
command and then recovers her after Sio 
usual advantures, we read that the wife 
greets her husb.md thus: " See, what thou 
didst ruin by thy curiosity thou hast again 
mtulo good by thy love and patience" — a 
senteiLce whio^ is as much an anachronism as 
" tho bank notes " and "pistols" that occur 
in another place. The same spirit has trans- 
formed an old story into a sort of sermon of 
dubious teaching called " For one Ereuzer a 
Hundred " — a story which tho writer tells as 
is of " Rompiratively modem origin," but 
which we have often met with under various 
forms among tho old Magyar and Finnish folk 

The collection is one which all folk-lore 
students ought to possess, and the translation, 
so far as we can judge, is a correct one. 
The notes, tliough ruther scanty, yet contain 
many interesting facts, although we cannot 
agree with the somewhat dogmatic explana- 
tions of the translator who, in his Preface, 
tolt.-i us that in his " judgment the interpreta- 
tions of tho so-called aature-mytholo gists are 
based npon a radical mistake, and present in 
the result a simple inversion of the tiuth " — a 
statement which does not appear to us to be 
strengthened by what follows. "We are told 
that tbe boy in Goethe's " Erl £onig " pro- 
jected upon the mists the forms already in his 
miud ; surely we have got a folk tale without 
its lie id. Wlierc did mankind get its idea of 
giants, &o., from in the first instance ? Does 
not tho father in the poem represent the present 
age, which only sees mist and waving willows 
wtioro man in the childhood of the race saw 
weird shapes and spectral forms— shapes that 
they believed to be those of mighty monsters 
swayid by like passions with themselves? 
In this very collection the sun is represented 
as Mother Sun (p. 29d) spinning golden 
threads, clad in a dress of purple silk, whioh 
grew gradually darker, till tt merged into har 
coal-black shoes ; and on the next page h» 
cousin, tho moon, appears as an old man 
with silvery hair. These phrases may mean 
nothing ; yet wo canuot help thinking, when 
we coraparo them with such storisa as the 
Estbonian Dawn Myth, or tho Lapp story of 
the sun's daughter, where we meet with the 
sun's sisters — one "Evening red," who hod 
been stolen by the giants, and the other 
Horning dawn," before whose coming the 
horizon is lighted, and the giants turned to 
stone — that the question as to whether the 
" ~o called nature-my thologists " are buildina 
radical errors, and presenting inversions of 
tho truth, is not to be decided in the oS-hand 
way which some affect. Tliat all fairy tales 
are not dawn myths is quito possible, bnt a 
careful consideration of the folk tales of such 
) as the Lapps, Finns, Samoyedes, and 
- neighbours, compels us to admit that a 
great many m'<y bo. 

We trust that the present volume is but 
tho first of a series which (if we may judge 
of tho futuro by the present) will bo alike 
a help and an ornament to our library. 

W. Hbrsy Johm. 
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Early Soureet of EngUsh Unitarian Chrit- 
tianity. By Gaston Bonet-Maury. EeviBedby 
the Author, aad translated by Edward Potter 
Hall. "With a Preface by Jomea Mftrtiaeau. 
(British and Eoreigu Umtflrian Associatioa.) 
Althoitoh the entire method of historical 
research has In the last decade undergone 
a most marked revolution, we are still very 
distant from that glorious er^ when the 
emotionaliBt and sectarian shall be prohibited 
from writing on historical subjects. Tho 
emotionaliet still continues to pervert history 
in his passiooato love of effect ; the seotarian 
still continues to bend fact to party purpose. 
Alongside the judicial Maurenbrecher we have 
etiU a KiJBtlin and a Janaaen ; alongside Mr. 
Gardiner have we not stiU Mr. Fronde ? Tho 
fact that certain scholars nowadays can and 
do write history from tho scieatiflc, the abso- 
lotely impartial standpoint renders it all the 
more necessary for the critic to protest against 
all sectarian writing, however brilliant, or 
from whatever quMter it may emanat*. 
Those who wish in oar day to rank as his- 
torical inrestigatoTB must renounce once and 
for all any party platform, whether it be 
Evangelical, Catholic, or Anti-trinitarian. The 
Unitarian indulging in party polemics can lay 
no greater claim to rational method than a 
member of any other ecct who gives free play 
to hia peculiar theological convictions. His- 
toiy must be freed from every such tendency ; 
and the critic can only smile at any individual 
sectarian's appeal to the logic of historical 
fact- Of late years there has been consider- 
able alarm in the Unitarian camp; many 
deserters from the Trinitarian standpoint have 
avoided entirely the intermediate stage, and 
passed at once to pantheistic or even agnostic 
views. Dr. Martineau has thought it well to 
write abrilliant critique on the great pantheist 
of Amsterdam. Mr. Beard has in his Ilibbert 
lectures treated the Beformation with a con- 
siderable amount of research from the Anti- 
trinitarian 'standpoint; with him the pantheist 
is evidently in worse odour than the mystic. 
Lastly, Prof. Bonet^Haury has undertaken in 
hia recent work on the sources of English 
Unitarianism to prove that tho Unitarian idea 
is in " conformity with human reason and 
with the Holy Scripture, that is to say, with 
the highest revelation of the divine reason," 
This aim is, no doubt, a perfectly legitimate 
one, but it destroys the interest we should 
otherwise have felt in any genuinely historical 
treatment of an extremely remarkable theo- 
logical development. Dr. Martineau, in his 
freface, tells us that he considers tho merits of 
rof. Bonet-Maury's volume, " as an example 
of special historical study, are so conspicuous 
that it might well dispense with all external 
commendation." We are sorry that wo can 
by no means unreBervedly concur in this 
judgment, not only because we hold that all 
true historical study ought to ho free from 
sectarian bias, but also bccanse we find fre- 
quent evidence throughout the book that its 
author has not thoroughly studied the sources 
at first hand. "Wc are continually referred for 
the statement of the views of some thinker, 
not to his own writings, but to the work of 
some historian or critic who has treated of 
him — in more than ono instance this method 
has not provided us (as Mr. Gordon oven has 
shown in hia footnotes) with an accurate 
description of the thinker's standpoint. 



Perhaps one of the most astonishing dis- 
coveries of Prof. Bonet-Maury ia the opporent 
coldness of Luthor towards the dogma of a 
tripersoual Uod ! It is quite true that Luther 
confessed the threefold personality of Gwl to 
he an unfathomable mystery, but this is the 
precise view taken by every orthodox Trini- 
tarian, and by no means supposes Anti- 
trinitarian tendency. But we have Luther'e 
own direct statement that the article con- 
cerning the Trinity is the highest and first of 
the Christian faith upon which all others 
depend ; and that without belief in it no ono 
can reach heaven ; that however difScult tho 
article may be to the reason, we must accept 
it on faith, because it is expressly and clearly 
stated in Holy Scripture. Ample evidence to 
the samo cud might be deduced from Luther's 
hymns (notably " Der du hist drei in Einig- 
keit") were it really necessary to refute a 
suggestion so wanting in all historical founda- 
tion. Still more venturesome is, perhaps, the 
attempt to include Farcl (p. Id) among those 
cool to the Trinitarian doctrine, when wo 
remember that in dispute with Erasmus he 
actually quoted the famous text of John's 
First Epistle in favour of the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost as God ! The truth ii that the 
absence of any lengthy disquisition on tho 
Trinity in the earlier writings of the Reformers 
is duo not to the fact that a study of the 
Scriptures led them to find no authority for 
the Trinity, but rather that till tho riso of 
Anti-trinitarian heresy among the Anabaptists 
it had not seemed necessary to enter into 
any defence of such a fundamental dogma. 
Ec^ually forced, in our opinion, is the enu- 
meration of certain rationalists as Unitarian 
thinkers. BisbelieC in the Trinitarian doctrine 
has often been a first stage towards the 
rejection of Christianity as a divine revela- 
tion, but such rationalistic tendency advances 
far beyond the limits of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. It is not always easy to determine 
whether individual thinkers were not dis. 
guised sceptics rather than Unitarians, Ac- 
cording to Prof. Bonet-Maury tho Unitarian 
faith is essentially rational. Even if we were 
to allow this, it would not follow that all 
rationalists are Unitarians. Lot us place our- 
selves for a moment in the position of the 
agnostic, and ask what he would say to the 
author's claim to tho rationalistic standpoint. 

' ' Tho essential principles of Unitarian Christian- 
ity may bo reduced to tho followmg two i — 
First stands the principlo that Ghid is a simple 
individtml substance, whose leading attribiit* 
is lova. . . , Tho second principle ia, that the 
revelation contained in the Holy S<uiptures 
harmonises with the tostimony of conscience 

Surely the agnostic would say, "Your first 
principle involves a mystery which I can 
only accept on grounds of faith, not of know- 
ledge. I find no reason for attributing the 
anthropomorphical attribute of love to the 
government of the universe. If I accept this 
mystery on the grounds of faith, I can at 
once accept the far lesser one of the triune 
nature of God. Your second principle again 
involves a mystery, namely, that of revela- 
tion, and I find no logical evidence to prove 
that your Holy Scriptures harmonise with 
reason." "Wo have merely introduced this 
supposed agnostic argument to point out the 
absurdity of tho author's claim for Unitarian 



Christianity of a superior rationaliam. It is 
sectarian prejudice of this kind which, vc 
venture to think, ruinsall attempts at genuine 
historical study. We may exemplify this by 
the Professor's treatment of Wiolif. After 
reading that it would be useless to go farther 
back than Wiclif — apparently in search «[ 
English heretics; "the Waldenses npptit 
never to have had any disciples here,"— 
perhaps the author would have done irell 
to consult Mr. Davids' researches oa tho 
Weavers — we are told that, although fficlil 
was perfectly orthodox with regard to tht 
Trinity, he was 

"really a rationalist as regards his metlai; 
and if he retained the Trinitarian dog[D3. il 
was because he did not take the trouble uf 
chocking it by a more thorough criticism oFlU' 
Gospels. Ho admits the essential harmony of 
Reason and BoveLition, and thereby he is tnly 
one of the forerunners of tho ' reasonable" 
Christianity of Locke and Cbanning." 

In such fashion it would not ho h^ to 
include all the leading mediaeval thinkcn as 
forerunners of this " reasonable " Chris- 
tianity. Had Prof. Bonet-Maury investi- 
gated tho sources of WicliFs philosophy be 
would perhaps have found in Averro;^ snJ 
his disciples a more fruitful source of inti- 
trinitarian rationalism, if not of Uoitarian 
Christianity, than in many of tlie tbinterj 
whom ho has considered. Curiously eaongh 
he mentions Fietro Pomponazzi without ciUDg 
the general tendency of the Averroist teach- 
ing ; nor is there the least reference to the 
phase of thought which produced that le- 
matkahle work the Be TVtbtu Impoitwiim. 
The infiuence, by no means small, of Jcvith 
and Arabian philosophy txtwards a pure mono- 
theism is practically left out of conwdenitiMi 
(./. p. 80). 

Equally unsatisfactory seems to us the 
author's treatment of tbe Anabaptists. He 
places on one side tho German Anabaptists 
Denck, Hiitzer, and Hoffmann, as "not 
directly belonging to our subject." Yet there 
can be no doubt as to the Anti-trinitarinn 
views of the two former, while Hoffmann's 
disciples had very considerable iniluenec in 
England, and wo have evidence of theirdenial 
of the Trinitarian doctrine. That the Munsler 
prophets, Mathys and Bockelson, were dis- 
ciples of Hoffmann is sufflciently proved bj 
the confession of Bockelson ; the teaehin; 
of Hoffmann is ' also acknowledged in the 
confession of faith published by the Miioaler 
Anabaptists during the "£ingdom of God, 
and entitled Eyne Seditution.* Furthermore, 
the flight of Miinster Anabaptists to Eoglanl 
after the stonu of the city in 1535 is attested 
by a iV>j« Zeytung of the same date. Hence 
it becomes extremely interesting to enqiure 
what were the views of Uiese refugees, Md 
what influence they may have had on Eagli^ 
thought. It ia noteworthy that a few jeafi 
later Hondrik Niclaos, a native of Jliinstw, 
found ready proselytes in England, probably 
among the Anabaptists, for his Familj] w 
Love, a sect holding Anti-trinitarian doctruifc 
The religious development of the Anabopti'ls 
from Hoffmann to Nielses was deserring « 
a far more thorough investigation than Prof- 
Bonet-Maury has devoted to it. The time 



" We have rcccntlj- had the good fortune to 
discover a possibly unique copy ol this onnoni 
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is come whea the irritinga of the early 
Anabaptists shoulii bo a littlo more studied, 
and their diioga a little less abused. We by 
no means hold that the matter can be summed 
np in the concluding words of the author's 
second chapter: "The Anabaptists reached 
their logical issue in mystical fanaticism ; the 
Unitarians in Tationalism and toleration." 

■With the latter parts of the book under 
review we have, perhaps, less fault to find. 
The account of the Stranger's Church in 
London is extremely interesting, though we 
are far from, being satisfied that its members 
were always very reputable or its pastors very 
ideal. The aoconnt of Ochino adds little to 
Benratb ; while that of Acontius is distinctly 
disappointing. " Our examination of him as 
a philosopher" is confined to barely three 
pages, and leaves no very clear impression on 
the mind as to the value of his philosophical 
method. The concluding chapter of the book 
is principally TTnitorian polemics. It includes 
a repetition of the assertions that Uclanchthon 
finds embarrassment in the discussion of the 
Trinitarian dogma ; that Erasmus and Calvin 
" foUowingin his steps "(!) are bolder in their 
exegesis, while, " however, the boldest in his 
criticism of the Trinitarian formula is Luther." 
This only proves how unfortunate it is to 
isolate individual passa^s from an author's 
works, and also what a limited study Prof. 
Bonet-SIaury can possibly have made of 
Lather's writings. Perhaps he is too good a 
Frenchman to study German matters, as may 
perhaps be evidenced by the following naive 
descriptions : — 

" Augnburg, a ploco of commercial importance 
owing to the banking establishment of the 
Fugger family." 

" Strasabnrg was at that time the half-way 
xtf^po on the road which travellers followed in 
^jin^ from Basel to London." 

On the whole, we do not deny interest to 
this work, we only regret that so extremely 
important a subject has not been more 
thoroughly worked out. Wc trust, also, that 
its author may one day be imbued with more 
of the modem spirit than to import theological 
polemics into what ought to be matter for 
purely historical research. 

Kabl Peibsois'. 



Ths Unitenit^ of London Calendar for 1884- 

85- {Taylor & Francis.) 
Cale^tdars of ITniversities do not usually 
re>inirc notice in a literary journal. But in 
relation to the London University the present 
year, and the Calendar lately issued, may bo 
treated as exceptional. Fifty years have now 
ebpsed since University College, then the 
University of London, applied for a Charter 
which should confer the power of granting 
degrees in arts, medicine, and law— an appli- 
cation which resulted eventually in the estab- 
lishment of the London University as a dis- 
tinct corporation. Moreover, on account of 
municipal changes which arc imminent, and 
the probable partial redistribution of funds 
ttelonging to the City Guilds, the suggestion 
has been revived that London should have a 
university worthy of its pre-eminence, and 
ditlering greatly from that which now exists. 
It becomes, therefore, not unimportant to ask 
what the present University of London bos 
done and u dtnng to justify its continued 



existence, and what changes may bo desirable. 
For the first time the Calendar makes its 
appearance without the usual list of " Insti- 
tutions in connection with the University as to 
Degrees in Art-s and Laws." As the cause of 
this omission is not stated, it is impossible 
to say whether the Senate has preferred to 
excise the list rather than make such revision 
as the lapse of time may have rendered 
necessary, or whether the reason is to be 
sought in the large, and apparently increasing, 
proportion of graduates who have had no con- 
nexion with any of the affiliated institutions. 
From the list issued after the last B.A. 
examination (but not reprinted in the 
Calendar) it appears that out of 139 suc- 
cessful candidates no fewer than 92 were 
unattached " : or, arranged in two divisions, 
icording to proficioncy, out of 95 successful 
candidates in the first division, SB were 
unattached ; and in the second division the 
respective numbers wore 44 and 34. Of the 
92 unattached students as many as 48 have 
written after their names simply " Private 
study." 

Since the foundation of the University 
15,113 students have, it appears, passed the 
matriculation examination, and 2,696 have 
taken the B.A. degree. A matter of great 
general interest, with regard to which the 
Calendar gives fuller information than hereto- 
fore, is the graduation of women. Probably 
most persons will be surprised to hear that in 
the four years during which the degree has 
been accessible, ont of G8 female candidates 
as many as 50 have obtained their B.A. For 
the degree of LL.B. there have been no suc- 
cesses, though two failures are recorded. At 
the B.Sc. examination 8 ladies have passed 
out of IG ; and one enterprising lady-bachelor 
made an attempt for the Doctorate in Science, 
but unfortunately she did not succeed.* Three 
ladies have presented themselves for the M.B. 
degree, and they have all passed. It would 
be as yet far too soon to form any conclusion 
as to the effect on the University of the admis- 
sion of women, stiU less as to the relative 
intellectual powers of the sexes. The late 
Vice -Chancellor, Sir George Jessel, shortly 
before his death, expressed the opinion that 
the University was exhausting, with respect 
to the ladies, a reserve of force nnoumu- 
lated during previous years, and that equal 
success ooidd scarcely be expected in 
future. 

The University can justly claim that its 
B.A. degree has always marked a high mea- 
sure of intellectual attainment. Bnt it has 
been objected that for accurate scholarship is 
substituted breadth and variety of knowledge. 
To what extent this objection may be just 
it is scarcely possible to say. But it must 
be remembered that scholarship to attain 
maturity requires in most cases some fostering 
care. The function of an almn mater is, 
however, one which — probably from the in- 
fluence of certain theories — the London Uni- 
versity has scarcely yet attempted to dis- 
charge, even to such extent as would h[ive 
been practicable. The London Sl.A. is under- 
stood to denote superior knowledge in cither 
classics, mathematics, or philosophy. But it 
seems to possess few attractions, probably in 



* But in theeaaminntionsof the present 

(I884J one lady has attained the D.Sc. and another 
the H,A. degree. 



part from tho cause just mentioned. In 1883 
there were but eleven candidates, of whom 
nine passed. Of the more purely professional 
examinations it would require too much space 
to speak in detail. The eminence of many 
London grodnates as lawyers and physicians 
is well known. 

But what has the University done for the 
advancement of learning and the making of 
new knowledge? A favourable answer to 
this question should bo of not less value than 
tho number of judges, court physicians, and 
members of parliament, who may be found 
on its rolls. But it is only recently that a 
disposition to encourage research has made 
itself dimly manifest, and that in relation to 
3ne degree, tho Doctor of Science. The 
candidate for this degree is now permitted to 
present a "dissertation, thesis, memoir, or 
other work," and after being examined thereon 
he may be excused from a part or the whole 
of the usual examination. As to how for 
this regulation has been aot«d on the Calendar 
gives no information. With regard to the 
Doctorate in Literature the cxanunation sys- 
tem was developed into absurdity ; and here 
there is no change. Tho would-be D.Lit.— 
already a B.A. — must first bo examined in the 
literatures of Greece and Rome, in Latin, 
Greek, and English prose composition, and in 
ancient and modem history. He must then 
"take up" the English language, literature, 
and history, and two of the following lan- 
guages and literatures : — French, German 
(either French or German is imperative), 
Anglo-Saxon with Icelandic, Sanskrit^ Arabic, 
Hebrew with Syriac. "When the regulations 
were first announced to the University Convo- 
cation, now some nineteen years ago, there 
was an outburst of laughter. And the result 
has amply justified the verdict thus expressed. 
Up to 1883 there have been twenty-two can- 
didates, of whom three have passed. With 
regard to the M.A. degree, tuso, a change 
might be advantageously introduced similar to 
that adopted in the case of the Doctor of 
Science. But a difBculty has been thrown in 
the way through the acceptance by the Senate 
not very long ago of a small endowment (see 
p. 90), the proceeds of which are to he given, 
in the shape of a competitive prize, to " the 
candidate who shall distinguisti himself the 
most in Political Economy." There is pro- 
bably no subject with which the University 
concerns itself with which it would have 
been so little desirable to fetter in perpetuity 
a degree examination as Political Economy. 
Taking into account the present direction of 
thought it is far frem unlikely that half-a- 
century hence Political Economy will be no 
longer recognised m a distinct department of 
knowledge. Possibly the . designation itself, 
never a happy one, will have fallen into 
disuse, 

"What has just been said brings into view 
one of the great wants of the University — a 
body, independent of the Senate, which should 
discuss all university legislation previous to 
its being finally ratified. How such a body 
should be constituted it would be out of place 
here to consider. The Senate, it should be 
explained, is practically the governing body 
of the University, and consists of tho chan- 
cellor, the vice-chancellor, and thirty-six 
honorary fellows, of whom three-fourths are 
appointed by the Crown. The r^resentation 
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of the grailnates on the Senate is limited by 
conditions which lender it of no great im- 
poitanoe. Among the Senators appears in 
the present C^Miar for the first time the 
name rf ftof. Ha«ley, who, though distin- 
guished as an nndergniduate, has never gradu- 
ated in the University. But, while tht 
London ITnirersity needs the creation of a 
body to a certain extent analogous to the 
Oxford Congregation, a still more important 
want is pecuniary means for the support and 
encouragement of mature study and original 
research. The endowment of competitive and 
"idle" fellowships would bo of very question- 
able advantage. The object in view would 
be probably ^st subserved by the creation at 
university leotureships and professorships, it 
being understood that the function of the 
lectiu'ws and professors should be the advance- 
ment of knowledge in their respective depart- 
ments, and not elementary teaching. The 
TTniveroity already possesses one lecturer of 
this kind, the Brown Professor, Dr. Roy, who, 
in hia course of lectures last December, stated 
important results which he had attuinod with 
regard to " Inoculation as a Means of pre- 
venting Zymotic Diseases-"* 

The University mij^t thus to a great extent 
realise the ideal put forth some years ago by 
¥itst.'iiae»aa{Mdcniillan'» Magazine, vol. xvi.). 
From its central position aod nciimeBs to the 
principal learned societies it is well fitted 
to become a centre sod focus for the intel- 
lectual life of the metropolis. And such 
portion of the funds of the City companies as 
may be available could scarcely be devoted to 
an object (A greater public utility than that 
I have indicated. That a now university will 
be created is in no way likely. All that is 
deairahle may be attained by the development 
of that now existing Mid of the two great 
I/ond<Mi colleges, University and King's. 

Thomas Tilee, 



THE TBUB SrOBT OF BUST OILS!!. 

iSiitn^ Oillea, na vie, »e» reliq»e», ton eultt en 
Belgique »t dam h Nord da la Prance. 
Essai d'Hagiograpbie pat E. Ecmbrv, 
dianoine honoraire de la cathi'drale dc 
Bruges- In 2 vols. (Bruges : G.iillard.) 
Tois work is a really important contribution 
to hagiography. During micy eenturica St. 
Giles was one of the most papular and 
universally honourod saints in the Calendar, 
and was the only saint not a martyr inulu'led 
in the fourteen Helpers in need. In this 
country he was verj" popular, as is shown by 
the retention of hia name in the Anglican 
Calendar, and by the fact that over one hun- 
dred and fifty churches bear his name. The 
story of his life, a^ usually related, was, 
however, extremely difficult to reconcile with 
history until the learned Dutch Jesuit Stilting 
took it in hand. His Commentary, published 
in the Aeta Sanctorum in 1746, set the 
chronology of the Saint's life on its right 
baslB, and subsequent discoveries have fully 
confirmed bis views. There js now no doubt 
whatever that the Lesson in the Human 
Breviary which makes St. Giles a contem- 
porary of St. Cesarius of Aries is historic- 

* This was probably Dr. Koj's Isst coarse of 
lecturee as Brown Frofcssor. Be hu been elected , 
to a FiofeaaorsMp at Cambridge. 



ally wrong, and that the traditions con- 
tained in the elder local Breviaries were 
correct. 

The first portion of the present work, 181 
pages, relates immediately to tie life of St. 
Giles, whose ictf in Latin are reprinted in the 
Appendix. Tho leading events, all of which 
in turn are examined in detail, are: the 
Saint's departure from Greece ; his arrival iu 
Southern Gaul, where he became the disciple 
of bis fellow-countryman, 8t. Veredemus ; his 
retirement to the mountain of Nuria in the 
Pyrenees ; his settlement as a hermit in the 
Gothic forest and his discovery by Plavius 
Wamba, King of the Visigoths, while hunting 
there;* his journey to Borne, in 685, and 
cession of bis monastery to the see of St. 
Peter, and the grant by Benedict II. of a 
privilege of exemption to tbot house ; the 
flight of the Saint and his monks on the 
invasion of Septimania by tho Saracens ; his 
intOTview at Orleans (?) with Charles Hartel, 
the foi^ivoness of whose wns is made known 
to bjm while celebrating mass ; * his return 
to hi^ monastery, and his death _on Sunday, 
September I, 721. 

The second part treats of the Invention ol 
the Saint's body, its elevation, and tfanslaiion 
to Toulouse in 1562, where tie shrine ie 
still preserved in a chapel of tJie crypt of 
the church of Satumiuus, next to ttat ' 
which the relics of our royal Anglii 
martyr, St. £dmund, repose. Then follow 
an account of the discovery of the Soint'i 
tomb in the erypt of the old abbey ehurch <a 
August 29, 1865, and a list of minor relics 
preserved in more than eighty different 
localities, together with notes as to their 
history, and a detailed account of that of an 
ann-bone of the Saint in the parish diureh ot 
St. Giles at Bruges, to which the author was 
formerly attached. An Appendix to this por- 
tion contains an essay by the learned Flemish 
philologist, G- Gezeile, on the etymology of 
the name Alyiiiog, and the transformations it 
has undergone in difiwent languages- 

The third and largest portion of the work 
is devoted to a history of the euttut of the Saint 
in Belftium and the >forth of IVanoe. The 
Appendix to tbis part contains under the head 
of "Analectes Lilurgiques " extracts from a 
certain number of Breviuries and Misa^ils of 
lessons, collects, atttipbons, hymns, sequences, 
and prefaces proper to the feast of the Soiot. 
The auUior's researches in this direction 
appear to have been almost entirely limited 
to the library of the Bollandists at Brussels ; 
my own collection of sequences and hymns, 
still far from complete, contains nearly three 
times the number here published. 

The work ia preceded by an account of the 
authorities consulted, and ia terminated by 
a full index of names of persons and places, 
but (I regret to say) no Index r»rwn. The 
typography is excellent. 

W. H. James Weale. 



Tbesa two events are freciuently represented 
in mediaeviil art and oonstauUf miKinterpreted. 
Uue of the most beautiful eiamples with which I 
nraHcqualatedarethetwo wiugsof sretedoa, by a 
Kranco-Nothtilandish painter, lornjerlv in Thomas 
Kmprson'B collection, one panel of which now 
titluuga to Lord Noriiibrook and the other to Lord 
Dudley. 



SOME BOOKS ON POLITICAL ECOmMY. 
Property and Progrets : or a Brief Enoniry into 

Contemporary Booia! Agitation in EDgland. 

By W. H. MaUock. [John Mumy,] 
The Land and the LabouTtrt. By C. W. Stabhs. 

(Sonnenschesn , ) 
The Future Work of Free Trade in Englak 

Ltffiilation. By C. B. Tronp, (Ksler 

TJnwin.) 
Pro/it Sharing ittween Capital and Labour. By 

Medley Taylor. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
Land and iU Bent. By Francis A Wattti, 

(UaomUlan.) 
Mr. Mallook's Properly and Pro^ea deals in 
a controversial manner with the sodiiJjstic 
tiicories of Mr. Gteorge and the socialism of Hi. 
Hyndman. It ia made up of articles which n- 
o^tly appeared in the Quarterly Review ; mi 
theso, after affording gome comfort and eMtt- 
tdon, we hope, to the readers of t^t periodiul, 
are now addraaaed to a wider puUic. Soculira 
may never have mu<^ diioot mfluoice in Ibii 
country. Thera can he no doubt, however, 
that it is one of the moat formidable moTf- 
ments of modem times. £ven in Englaiid its 
indirect influence has already been very con- 
siderable ; and in the future it ia fflely to \k 
greater still, in exnitin^ diecusaiou about tk 
&wa, in modifying onr ideas of the provinM of 
the State, and c^ierally in its solve&t and dii- 
integrating action on tiie current views of 
political economy and soTemment. It a 
probable, then, that for & longtime to comethe 
Enghsb public will have to hoar mncb d 
the strange and, as mauy think, horrid icd 
monstrons phenomenon ouled Soci^ism. Tbc 
ethio^ prindple wMch underlies the phenomp- 
non is a good and noble one, and iat sren i 
Christian appearance which would surjmEt 
many who identify socialism with the lalsl 
abominations of the revolutionary spirit. Tie 
principle ia that we should work for the common 
good, and for ourselves only as part of tbf 
whole. It ia a strange perversity of thinp 
that 80 excellent a principle has come to be 
associated with some of the most violent formi 
of rerolutionary fanatioism, with this furtlier 
untoward result that even oompotent writers 
regard the revolutionary aggressivensw (s of 
the very essence of the system. The tnitl i' 
that the lawless aggressiveness of cODtinental 
socialism is simply the natural respooae to toe 
repressive despotism of the continental gorem- 
mcnts. The violence is only an accident, which B 
more or lesa common to all ptditioil change oo tie 
oontiiient. Secret conspiracy and violent onf- 
breaks are ineritable in all popular efforts efl" 
improvement under arbitrary rule. In » fW 
coanlry the case abould be entirely diffeniit. 
Tho best corrective to fanaticiam is free tail 
open discussion. The fanatidam of soeish™ 
will not live long under the light of critiail 
enquiry I and the good the new creed has to 
offfet will, we may hope, find acceptanw 
from a free and progreasive society. If ^ 
wish to form a just aatimate of the soosl- 
istio movements of our time, it is new^ 
sary, we thint, to give some weight to tli^ 
oonaiderationa. As it appears to us, it is w 
serious defect of Mr. Mallock's book that he 
makes no distinction between the 8i»rit and 
principle of tho new movement, and the mW^ 
and ex^gerations with which it is atteodeo. 
The great woii of Mr. George is fuU of wph"- 
trj. It is a continual marvd bow a nian W 
such eamestnoas and ability could Ie31 into "• 
these errors inasingle volume— errorsaopiu'i'l 
that we question whether his economics are 
worth tho powder and shot that have been eJ- 
pended on them by so many learned contro- 
versialists. As it is being so often done, howewr, 
~" must assume that it b worth doing ; »nd ii 

St be adiniti*Kl that Mr. MaUook lia»p«- 
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fomsd bia pftrt on tins ooMnoo wiUi mnch 
aentaMM and aaeoets. Tbe like should be nud 
tloo of thoae other parti of hia book in which 
hewts forth the afaortoominBa and ezaggera- 
boat of Mr. Hyadman. It is not at all 
•arprisiiig that many of the theoriea and «tate- 
ments of the iwumiton ohould be one-sided, 
exagffcratad, and false ; and it ia right they 
tboQld be cUilj exposed. Every oontiibntion 
tovarda the enliKbtcning of the English mind 
OD theae topioa ^onld he thankfully received. 
Yet wo doobt greatly whether logical con- 
trovtxsy pn)flt«th much in queetious of this 
nature, tfr. (George repmaents one of the great 
movementa of onr time, badly in many respects, 
yet in others worthily and powerfully. The 
great democracy, having in masy connfries 
already obtained a vote, now desires a competent 
portion of the oUter good things of this life. 
In the face of so massive a force, the flourish 
of controvemal weapons, by whomsoever 
handled, ia of little avaal. What is wanted is'the 
(ympathetio int^ligcnce that can direct it to 
a reaaonable realisatioa of ita wishes in the 
paths of law and order. 
Of iriie anawen to Mr. C)«(nge tiiere is hut 
and they alone can give it who are 
red ^ the same aympathy with tiie 
as Mr, George, but have a firmer 
hold of the facta amd prinoiplea oon- 
oemed — who haTfl the like nopefulness and 
determination to introduce a better state of 
things, combined with a clearer conception of 
the r^al conditiona of success. A praiseworthy 
example of this is found in Mr. Stubbs'a book, 
TAe Land and the Lahourert. It ia a record of 
facta and experiments in cottage farming and 
co-operative agriculture, inoludmg an interest- 
ing Bccoont of the auiiior's trial of the allot- 
ment mtem on his own glebe land at Gran- 
borongn. It is worth noting that the ^otment 
Kv^mge of wheat produced per acre was forty 
bushela as f^ainst the l!ngliah average of 
twenty-six. The socialistic experiment made 
fifty yean ago at Balahine, in county Clare, 
whitji proapovd ao well for a short time, and 
then came to an untimely end through a 
gambling proprietor, is told with spirit. Too 
groat luraiae cannot be given to sndi kindly 
anil gmiial efforts to rsiae the English labonrei 
aa have been made by Mr. Stubba. 

The Faiun Work of Free Trade in English 
l>yialaiion ia the Cobden Club Prize Essay 
tor 1883. The book is a clear and masterly 
treatment of the subject. Mr. Troup handles 
hia thane with reference to finand^ reform, 
the land, and monopolies ; and under each 
head he writes with sound judgment and 
moderation oa points which so frequently 
call forth the apposite qualities. It is also an 
excellent feature of the book that the author 
inaiata so firmly on the relative nature of 
economic principles. This is plainly necessary 
when the misguided enemies of politick 
economy condemn it;becanse it does not t«ach 
the whole datv of man, and unkind friends 
apeak of it aa if it really pretended to do 

Mr. Sedley Taylor's is a moat excellent work 
on a very important subject, the systei 
Profit-sharing. Since 1842, when it was atarted 
in Paris b^Ledaire, that system has made great 
progreaa m France. It lias been auccesafully 
adopted by large firms in various departments 
of trade ; and it has been the subject of inquiry 
by " two pnblic commiaaiona appointed by toe 
Prefect of the Seine and the Minister of the 
Interior respeotively, and by a oommittee of 
the Chamber of Deputies." The profit-aharing 
■yatean ia jsobably the beet proximate aolntion 
of the induatarial dilEonltiaa. It ia not a violent 
and abrupt departure from the present ammge- 
menta ; it givea harmony and stability to Uie 
rdationa of employer uid employed ; it anppliea 
the httta with the mnch-oeei ^ ' ' ' 



hope and a real atimulua to improre in every 
way; it tenda also to lesaen waste and to secure 
better work. All who are interested in indna- 
fnal questions should read theae papers onProfit- 
aharing by Mr. Bedley Taylor. 

Prof. Walker's Land and iU Bent is a re- 
statement of the Bicordean theory of rent, 
followed by a criticism of the herenM of 
Baatdat, Leroy-Beanlieu, J. S. Mill, and the 
inevitable Mr. Qeorge, The teeatment is clear, 
able, and learned ; bat we doubt whether it is 
in the interest of mankind, or of truth, or of 
politiaal eoouMny, to attach such importance to 
the theory of rent. T. KrasuF. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Tht PH-aea* Nobody : a Tale of Fair^ Land, 
b^ Andrew I^ng. After the Drawings by 
Richard Doyle. Printed in Colours by Ei£aund 
Evans. (Longmans.) We live in on inverted 
order. While the boys are still at home for 
their summer holidays, the first gift book for 
next Christinas has already readied us. It 
ought to be laid up, like a yacht, for some four 
months, though the aharp eyaaof our youngsters 
have already found it out. The iUustrations 
are oonfeeaedly not new. They were probably 
familiar to ourparenta when they were in the 
schoolroom. Tley certainly disprove the oom- 
vaunt that no artista for children lived 
before R. Caldecott and Walter Crane and Kate 
Qreenaway. Some of the pictures recall what 
is undoubtedly Doyle's most famoua work, the 
frontiapiece f« Punth ; others suggest to onr 
mind — we have no opportunity of verifying the 
reminiscenoe— the illnstrationa to The Rose and 
the Ring and to Brown, Jones, and Robinson. The 
reproduction in colours haa been executed with 
marvellous success, exoept, perhaps, in the case 
of those in monochrome. 'The task undertaken 
by Mr. Lang was no easy one, aa none knowa 
better than himself. He has had to write a 
text subordinate to the illustrations, when the 
artist is no longer able to lend any help. Each 
separate picture was already full of life ; but it 
remained to supply the connecting links — in 
short, to tell the story. This he haa done in a 
stroiKhttorward fashion, without discursioos or 
moraKsing. The familiar hand ia revealed only 
in two baJlades, and in a few recondite allusions 
to savage folk-lore. Our readera may like to 
see the envoy to the " Ballade of Dedication " : — 
" Oiris, may yon ne'er know fear nor hate ; 
Boys, field like Mr. Boyle ! 
And, please, don't say I desecrate 
The works of Di(^ Doyle," 
We would also mention hue the first bound 
volume of the English Illustrated Magaxii 
(HacmiUan). The text is at leaat aa readable 
as that of any other periodical, and the mag- 
nificent woodcuts fully deserve this permanent 
form. Turning over the pagee, iho ssrie 
papers by Mr. Austin Dobson on corner 
old-faahioued London leave the stnaigost 

Sression ; and among the illustrations we are 
isposed to rank highest those to ' ' The Un- 
sentimental Journey through Cornwall," We 
obaerve that "The Armourer's Prentices" has 
been brought to an abrupt end in order that it 
may not outrun the twelve months. It is notice- 
able that the Table of Contents records the 
names of engravers as well as those of artista, 
and that the decorative designs at the head- 
ings, &c., of the pages are also duly included. 

Firelight Storiet (Boston, U.S. : Roberts 
Bros.) is thelatestvolumein which an American 
poetess of real mark— Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton— has gathered together stories which de- 
light not only the young, but those among the 
old whose feeling is keen and fresh. Mrs. 
Movlton'a oonoeptions are always poetic, and 
they are not the leaat so lAen the literary form 
that they aaaqme is that of prose. In 



I»actiain^ tha art of poetry cAie Los oeqniTad 
the quahty of terameas. She woald Sai it 
difficult to be diflWe, uid an almoat impooafUe 
task to be obaoare. A vain of humour is 
apparent in the short storiaa before ua, but that 
winch is yet more avidant ia thur wiatarinad 
pathoa. The writv it iM»«d by a ^nite 
exocEitional sympathy for tlia oluMMStcH dw 
creates or has obaffived. A woman of extreme 
culture, she is at home with the humble and 
at home with children. I^ngh Mm. MoultoK 
is an Amerioao. many of her talea deal witb 
English life; and it ia hardly ponible bat 
that she knows that life thoiwigfalT. " The 
Barb's Johnny" ia a atory i^tiab hod ita 
— =~m in the explosion on the Regent'a CauaL 
ilomon Gird^a Customers " are a oouple of 
children who freijuented the ahop of a seoond- 
hnnd bookseller in Oxford Street. There is 
' than one toodi of " the ^iie Dickena " in 
the humour and sadness of this tale. But of 
theae brief fictions we deem the one that ia 
entitled "Roger Faithfol'a Invention" to be 
the most profoundly pathetto. Rocer Faithful, 
like Bernard FaHasy, waa an ea&oiiaat iriio 
recked not of his kindred. He paid the 
penalW of his negioat, and it wtent ill at last 
with the " invention " tA whidi ha had aacriv 
ficed BO much. These stories aie oftea very 
aad, but they are never bitter. They are pura 
and honest, and of good report. 

We have neoeived from Mr. Slliot fitook a 
aeoond edition of Daut and Hours in a Qardm, 
by E. T. B., of which the first has been aoaraelr 
six months before the public. It waa difBonU 
to improve upon the elegant form in wUch itrs. 
Boyle's graceful fancies were first embodied; 
but her publisher has proved not ussqnal to 
the effort. The paper is now whit^ ipttnad of 
whitey-brown ; the type iti larger, and more 
clearly cut ; and the volume has Ijeccme Bome- 
what higher and thinner. For the benefit of 
those carious in such matten, we may add that 
the addition of a noto on p. 109 haa the result 
ugmenting the new volume by Just two 
pages. 

The favonr with whinji Husnrus Pasha's 
translation of Danto's Inferno into Modern 
Greek was received has enooursfed hi"i to 

Eroceed with his woric, and to publish a trans- 
btion of the Pairgatorio in that Laagiuge 
[Williams A Norgate). This volutie is cber- 
acteiised by all the merila of its pradeoeescw-* 
its accurate rendering of the original, its sin- 
gular and well-eustajned versification, and tbe 
useful notes which are appended to it. Wa are 
glad to learn from the Preface that there ia 
a prospect of Musurus Pasha completHi|; his 
tost by translating the Paradiio. 

Wb have to aoknowladge two " onrioiifiae of 
Uteratore," each m its way diqilayiag a o^- 
siderable amount of ingBnaity and eqnnse, 
which lovers of real books may possibly think 
misplaced. The one is entitled— at least on Hie 
cover — Qaads viiihin Quads, and is issued by 
"To Leadenhall Prosse" of Maaars. Field ft 
Toer. It consists of a book within a book, 
both bound in vellum and tied with ^eUow ^Ik 
ribbons. The inner volume, which la enclosed 
in Bupernmnerary leaves of the other as in a 
box, IS, in size, paper, and t^pe, an imitation of 
the royal 304mo. edition of Peele's Tatt of Troy 
(1804). The text of both volnmet ia substan- 
tially the same, being a reprint of printoV 
witticisms from the Popsr and PrinUm ZVmIe* 
Journal, whose aiUhorAipwe may safely aaaign 
to Mr. Andiw F. Tuer. The otlur " curiosity " 
is on English adaptation of Er, Sie, Bs, a Ger- 
man akit upon uie possibilitiea of B^;yptian 
discovery, inspired by the Shapira trand. The 
original author was Herr Sayppel, of DOaael- 
dorf ; and tha preeent version, though issued 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, has been produced bv a 
Dttaaeldorf lithographer. The text haa tmoer- 
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gone some cbange, and the pictures have also 
been modified to suit the Englisli markat. 
Considering the extraordinary make-up of the 
work, we are surprised that tiie price askod for 
it IB only six ahillingB, 

We have received the flrat of " The Canter- 
bury Poeti" — why Canterbury? — a seriea of 
ahilUDe Tolnmes, edited by Mr. Joseph Skipsey, 
and published by Mi. Walter Scott, oE New- 
CMtle-on-Tyne. This volamo oontaina a selec- 
tion (though it iH nowhere stated to be such) 
from the poems o( Coleridge, with a prefatory 
notice, biographical and critical, by the editor- 
It is nicely printed and bound ; and the enter- 
prise altogether is to be commended. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
Prof. Minto is writing the article on "Alex- 
ander Pope " for the new edition of the i'lic^- 
clopaedia Britannifa. Ho has been led to adopt 
a view of Pope's character generally much morf 
fsTourablo than that taken by Mr. Blwin, anc 
will have something new to say about the rela- 
tions between Pope and Addison. 

We understand that Mbhbts. Sampson Low 
will be the publishers of Mr. Joseph Thomson's 
narrative of his recent travels and explorationB 
in the region between Zanzibar and the Yictoria 
IfyanzB. 

The Bishop of Exeter's Bampten Lectures 
for this year will shori:ly be publisned by Messrs. 
Maomil^n nnder the title of The Origin and 
Nature of Sdditific Belief. 

M. GusTAVE Mabson' has written a little 
work on Bichelieu, by the light of the most 
recent research, which will be publishod by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
their " Home Library." 

Mb. p. Marion Ckawpord's new novel, to 
be pnbUehod immediately by Messrs. Chap- 
man £ Hall, u called A Heartless PoUticiav. 
The scene is laid in America, 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have in the 
press a new work, by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, 
entitled The Life and Adventures nfPtg Wfffing- 
ton : with Pictmvs of the Period in which she 
lived. It will be in two volumes. 

The two next volumes in the series of " Dio- 
oeaan Hiateriea," published by the S. P. C. E., 
will be Norwich, by the Rev. Dr. AuguBtus 
Jessopp, and Winchuter, by the Rev. W. 
Benham. 

Mrs. J. HABura SIO^-£, who gave ua last 
■winter Norway in June, has written for ihia 

Ear a book on the Canary or Fortunate Islands. 
company with her husband she has recently 
viaited every one of the seven islands that make 
up this group ; and her book will be Ulustrated 
with photographs taken by him. 

A Bheaf of BaUads is the title of a new 
volume of poems by Mr, J. J. Britton, an- 
nounoed by Mr. Elliot Stock. The poems are 
mostly founded on well-known andent ballads, 
and, in a measure, preserve the quaint style and 
treatment of the originals. 

Mrs. E. Eboekbb, the daughter of the 
Qennan poet, Freiligrath, has translated 
Brentano's Fairy Tales, and they will be pub- 
liahod shortly by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, with 
twenty-two lUuatrations by Mr. F. C. Gould. 
We understand that this is the first time these 
tales, so popular with German children, have 
appeared in English. 

Mr. Fisher U^twim has also in the press a 
book on Italian life and scenery, by Mdme. 
Linda YiUari, entitled On Tusfnn Hills and 
Venetian Watert, which will bo illustrated with 
ten sketehesby Mrs. Arthur Lemon. 

NoKE of the gift-books that last Christmas 



brought gave ua more pleasure than TSxs. 

Ewing's Jacktinapee. This year we are to have 
another little book from her somewhat similar 
to that It is a tale of rustic life, called Daddu 
Darwin's Dovtcot; and, like Jackanapes, it will 
be illustrated by Mr, Caldecott, and published 
by the S. P. C. fc. at one ahilling. 

Tub same society will also publish a soies of 
verse books by Mrs. Ewing. with coloured 
illusfcrationB by R. Andr^ ; and six story books 
and four Scripture history books, also illustratod 
by B. Andrd. 

Aiiosa the other illustrated story books 
announced by this society we may mention 
The Little Old P</rtrait, by Mrs. Molesworth ; 
C'mler the Snow, and Other Stories, by Mrs. 
Macquoid; Gn;^"nAoo/, by Crona Temple; The 
Mutiny on the "Alhatrois," by F. F. Moore; 
The i'entioner'a Daughter : a Story of 17a8, by 
Esme Stuart; The Magic Flute, by Mary 
Linskill j Muriel's Tii'O Grosses, by Annette 
Lyster; and A Turbulent Town; or, the Story 
of the Arteveldts, by the Eev. E. N. Hoare. 

The Religious Tract Society have in tht 
press the following works; — Mahomet and Islam. 
a Sketch of the Prophet's Life from Original 
Sources, and an Estimate of his Religion ; The 
Honei/ Bee : its Nature, Homes, and Products, 
by W. H. Harris; The Sweet Storg of Old: a 
Sunday Book for the Little Ones, by Hesba 
Strotton, with twelve full-page coloured illus- 
trations, by R. W. Maddox. 

Mh. Johs Hogg's announcements for the 
coming season include The Birthday Book of 
Art niid Artiste, by Estelle Davenport Adams, 
printed in brown ink, with twelve floral illus- 
trations ; The Band of Merry Guide to Natural 
Hiitory, by Vernon S. Morwood, with fifty- 
nine illustraUons ; Self-help for Women, by ■' A 
Woman of Business ; Stories out of SchooJ 
Time, by Aioott E. Hope; The Adventura of 
Maurice Drummore, by Lindon Meadows ; and 
also several new editions. 

The Memorials of Charles Whitehead, which 
was originallv announced for publication last 
spring, will E>e issned during this month by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The forthcoming volume in the " Golden 
Treasury" series was described in the Academy 
last week not quite accurately as a " Selection " 
from Keats. Mr. F. T. Palgrave, the editor of 
the volume, writes to us that that term, applies 
only to a very small number of Keata'a posthu- 
mous poetry, which will be appended to the 
rest. The bulk of the book will consist of a 
reprint, as absolutely literal as possible, of the 
three volumes published by the poet himself, 
with notes and illustrations, The editor's 
object has been to combine a correct teit wiiii 
a portable volume. 

The last work which Capt. R. C. Temple, of 
the Bengal Staff Corps, baa taken in hand is a 
translation into English of some voluminous 
Persian M88., which ought to throw much 
light upon the consolidation of the Sikh power 
infbo Punjab. These MSS. contain the memoirs 
and diary of Lala Sohan Lai, who was vaJcil, or 
representative, of the East India Company at 
the Court of Ranjit Bingh from 1S12 down to 
the British annexation. It is estimated that 



Ax important step has recently been taken 
by the Corporation of Hidl. The number of 
historic documents in the possession of that 
body, which is very large and of great anti- 
quarian interest, is to be set in order and calen- 
dared by Mr, T. Tindall Wildridge. 

Ti[E Rev. J. C. Atkinson, of Danby, has in 
hand, for the next part of his Records of the 
North Uidinij nf Yi/rkehire, a most interesting 



list of all the county organisations in riew of 
the Armada scare in 1588 ; also the sepaiiate 
or individual wapentake organisation, and tluit 
of each separate township or pariah, the latter 
in the writing of WiUiwn Manlevefer, one of 
the most inteUigent and active justices of tW 
date. The lists comprise "beacons, footemen, 
horsmen, bills, oalleverB, archers, Bwerd«t, 
daggers, head-peices," fto. The retomEoftlie 
same, as well as major matters, are all set down 
with a minuteness and accuracy beyond praiae. 
This Yorkshire Record Society needs more 
members to enable it to print ite immense sUsn 
of materials more rapidly. 

The second volume of Topography and SatuT<J 
HisUtry of Lofthonte, by Mr. George Eoberti, 
of Lofthouae, near Wakefield, is in the prew. 
In addition to the continuation of the yatuisl 
History and Rural Notes, it will contain m 
account of past and present customs ; ncficea 
of places of worship ; further notes on the old 
Xiof thouso families — Hipron, Wafson, ui 
Lyley; a revised list of church sun-disls; and 
a short memoir of Charles Forrest, the dis- 
coverer of Bock-Sculptures on Rombalda Uoor, 
The volume will be privately issued to sub- 
scribers only. 

Traced and Traeked is the title of a new 
volume by James McGovan, the Edinburgb 
detoctive, which will be published early in 
October by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, will con- 
tribute to a number of newspapers a series of 
articles under the title of ' ' Byways of Historv 
and Biography." 

Mr. Elliot Stock will in future be tbe 
London publisher of Sunday Talk, issued by 
Messrs. Dunn & Wright, of Glasgow. 

Messrs. Hodder & STOuonxoy will he the 
publishers of tiie volume of sermons hy thr i 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Mancheattr, ! 
announced in the ACADEITT lost week. 

Now that we are ex:peeting shortly tk 
first volumes of Mr. L^lie Stephen's Diriionaij 
of National Biographt/, it may oe interesting to 
note tiie progress made by some similar nuw'- 
tekings on the continent. The AUgtmii' 
Deutsche Biographic, begun in 1875 under tie 
auspices of the Munich Academy, has just 
issued ite nineteenth volunae, which finishos tbf 
letter L. The most notable articles in this 
volume are "Luther," by Prof. Kostlin, and 
" Lessing," by Dr. Bedlioh. "Eke Biografhitthi 
Lexikon des Kaiaerlhums Oesterreich, bcgim in ' 
, and carried on by the energy of a an^lf 
, Herr C. von Wurzbach, has reached itt 
forty-ninth volume and the letter Y. Alotsl 
entOTprise, the Zexikon der HaTnbargiKhn 
Schriftstflhr bis zur Oegenwart, was begun in 
1849, and was finished last year by the issue oi 
the second part of its eighth volume. Tbi> 
Biographie ttationole of the Belgian Acsdemy 
published ite first volume in 1866, and the 
second part of ite eighth volume, coming down 
to the end of G, this year. 

M, AuorsTB YiTTT is writing a critical wti- 
mato of Cr^billon, which will be publiah«d m 
an Introduction to a collected ecQtion of his 
woAs. It appears that no play by CribiUen 
has been acted at the ThSfttre frantaise "iii« 
1864. 

A WHITE marble tablet has been sfBied to 
the house in Paris— 76 rue d'Assas— miOT 
Michelet lived, with an inscription reoorduy 
the fact. 

The Inatitut nationale de G6ogi8phie »t 
Brussels has undertaken to publish a senes ot 
maps of the chief cities of the Netheriands in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when they 
were at their zenith of prosperity. IlebMWof 
the work will be the survey executed by J»>n« 
van Deyonter at the (Kraimand of Charies ». 
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and PMlip II. between 1550 and 1566, many of 
rhose drawings are preserved in the Bihlio- 
tb'-que rojale of Belgium. The maps, or 
rather plaiis, will be reproduced by cfiromo- 
Ulh<^rapliy, wiUi an elaborate historical ex- 
planation to each. The total number will be 
one htmdrad, to be issued in twenty parts at 
Ji) frs. oach. Halines and Yalcuciennea have 
tiitady been published. For the former the 
test is written by M. Euelens, keeper of the 
USS. at Brussels, who is the editor-in-ohief of 
the series ; for the latter, by M. Wallon, the 
Frendi historian. 

TaE FaiifaHa ddla Domenica of Home, for 
August 31, contains a long review of Yemon 
Lee's Eupharion, by Sig. Carlo Placci. 



AMERICAN JOTTINOS. 
ME9SB9. Hakper Bros., of Now York, 
announce a " complete " edition of the poetical 
works of Tennyson, with an introductory sketch 
by Hra. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray), and illuBtra- 
tiona and portraits. The edition tvill include 
the early poems omitted from the present 
iilitiona, and also all recent contributions to Hie 
magazines, £c. In the Index the dat« will be 
^ven of the edition or place where each poem 
lirst appeared. 

A curious case, closety touching tho question, 
of international copyright, was decided lately 
in New York, The plaintiffs (technioally termed 
"orators ") were the representativea in title of 
Ur. James Johnston, an English publisher, who 
bad aasigned to them the exclusive right to 
issue in the ITnited States a series of juvenile 
publications known as the" Chatterbox 
The defendants had brought out a rival 
>inular in appearance and style, and bearing 
the same name. The plainti^ therefore, 
applied to a oonrt of equity to restrain such 
publication. It was admitted that no questiou 
of copyright arose, and that the defendants 
wore entitled to reprint the books of the 
pLuntifis. But it wasarguedthatthedefendants 
had DO right to represent their books as being 
those of the plamtiffs, which they did by 
imicatiiig their style and by borrowing the 
name " Chatterbox," This contention was 
adopted by the judge, who granted the in- 
j-jnction asked for. So far as appears, he 
it-sted bis decision upon the broad ground that 
'* JohnatoQ had the exclusive right to put his 
own woric as bis own npon the market of the 
world. No one else had the right to represent 
that work as his." 

ARBATtOBUENTB are being made for the issae 
ot an American edition of the lUustraUd London 
S''ira OQ the same day as its publication in 
England. 

The New York Critic of August 30 is com- 
posed almost entirely of poeuis and letters 
^Idressed to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, coi 
gnttulating him on his scvcnty-tltth birthday. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Sfni-millan'i Magatinf prints an address de- 
livered by the Bev, M. Creighton to the Archaeo- 
I'.ipcal Institute, at Newcastle, on " The 
Xorthumbrian Border," It is an historical 
sketch of the chief stages in the history of the 
formation ot the northern Borderland of Eng- 
land. Mr, Mahaffy discusses the causes of 
■■ The Decay of Gtenius," which he attributes to 
the spread of competitive examinations. He 
assumes tbe decay of genius to bo a proved and 
ai-t-epted fact. He does not consider whether 
or no, historically, men of genius have always 
l.«en recognised m their own day ; nor docs he 
lonnder lu>w often in the past long intervals of 
barrenness have led up to a period of rich 
harvest. Before speculations on the oa 



which affect the production of genins can be 
useful, they must he compared with the results 
of past experience. Mr. Mahaffy falls into tbe 
common mistake of thinking that the present 
century is about as long a period as all the rest 
of modem history put together. 
The September number of the ArUiqiairy is 
very interesting one. Mr. "W. Carew Haslitt 
contributes an account of the adventures of his 
kinsfolk in America a century ago (1783-87). 
His information is gathered from an un- 
published MS, written between the years 1835 
and 1838 by a member of the family who seems 
to have been a most observant and amiable 
woman. We wish the MS. could be published 
in fuU, Mr. C. Staniland Wake gives us the 
first part of a dissertation on the Novills of 
Baby and their alliances. It is by no means 
light reading, as it is full of genealogical detail ; 
bat it is an important paper, because it gathers 
from widely- scattered sources some of the more 
important tacts relating to the genealogy of 
this noble house. The Novills, unlike most of 
their feudal contemporaries, have oast off many 
off-shoots, and their history must interest many 
of their blood and name who are living at the 
present day. Mr. J. Theodore Bent publishes 
extracts from a journey to Manchester and 
Liverpool in 1795. There is nothing very 
striking in it, except that it gives us some addi- 
tional power of realising the vast change that 
has taken place in our material surroundings 
within the period of a century. One day the 
traveller 

" went round the fields and villages about 
[and] saw several coal-pita, and a steam-engine 
that pumps the water out ot some of the pits 
atrango and amazing invention I think this is ! " 
A modem note-maker would hardly think ai 
irdinory Bt«am-pump worth notice. Mr. H. B 
Wheatley carries down bis account ot the 
Adelphi and its site to modem times. 

In the Revue HiBior'<pie, M. Grsmmont 
tinues his interesting "Etudes algerieunes," 
and gathers a quantity of information respect- 
ing the nature of the treatmout which Christian 
captives experienced from the Barhary corsairs, 
M, EeuBB reviews the results of modern German 
investigation of the history of "Mary Stuart, 
BothwellandDamley." Hecomes on the whole 
to the conclusion, which now seems likely to 
prevail, that she was a woman of strong pas- 
sions who lived in savage and wicked surround- 
ings, from the influence of which she could not 
escape. She was culpable, but less so than her 
enemies. M, Henry publishes some imedited 
letters of D'Alcmbert to Mdlle. do Lespinassc, 
written in lT(i3, when he was on a visit to 
Frederick the Great. They illustrate Frederick's 
relations towards men of learning. A biblio- 
graphical article by Prof. Stem gives an account 
of tbe books recently published in Germany 
dealing with Luther and the Bcformation. 

The DeuUche Rinidschau contains an oration 
by Herr du Bois Beyond on "Diderot," 
which is full of fine criticism. He points out 
Diderot's affinity to Enghsh thought, and savs 
that no one save Shakespeare and Moli^re could 
write dialogue so forcibly as Didorot. Herr 
Schmidt has an appreciative article on 
"Berthold Aucrbacli," founded upon his 
correspondence, which has been recently pub- 
lished. Herr Emst von Btoofcmar writes a 
letter to the editor on " The Death of Princess 
Charlotte ot England." He defends Stockmar 
from the imputations of cowardice in dealing 
with the case which have been frequently cast 
upon him. 

CoNTisuisa the interesting collection of 
popular names, beliefs, sayings, &c., relative to 
the rainbow, the enterprising editors of MUuaine 
have now undertaken sevenLl researches valuable 
to marine folk-lorists. In the numbers for 



August and September they began collecting 
the folk-lore of different countries touching 
at. Helen's fire, phantom ships, the tide, and 
the song of the diver, ot wTuch latter they 
publish several versions, both music and words. 
For October, winds and tempests at sea will be 
treated ; and these researches are to be fallowed 
by others as to the genii of the sea, fabulous 
' , floating islands, oblations t< " 



From the English, lovers of the sea par 

fxcelhnce, tbe editors of Milutine no doubt 
expect much help, and will be glad to receive 
communications on these subjects at 6, rue dei 
FoBstfs St, Bernard, Paris. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 



LinilABY RTJBBISH. 

The dusty books that rot on topmost shelves In 

shame, 
Unread, untouched for years— unknown ! — till 

faded looks 
The very gildhig which of old in light did name 

The dusty books. 
Who knows what buoyancy of breathless hope, 

that brooks 
No fear, once bade each woo the flckle heart of 

While lingered o'er each line what love- resplendent 

What soul- confessions hold— who knows?— what 

life -work claim 
Ttiose pages dead-leaf -hued, forgotten in darkling 

Oh, pitiful i disdained by glory's sweet acclaim. 
The dusty books ! 

FRAXCI3 Eam:e. 



SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

OENEBA.L LTIEBAT0BE. 

BAsn,K, G. B. F. Curvatum dollo llnee dell" architet- 
turoantioa. Falormo; Tip, delloBtatato, 100 L. 

CAViLLCOOi, O. J. ManuBle 01 storia della Bcultura. 
Vol. I, Turin -. Loi-eoher. 9 M. 

FonBNEL, V, Do Mallierbo i Bossuat: Etiides Ht- 
t/^rolrea et monJes sur le XVII< aidcle. Paris: 

droit clTil angliUa, Ports: 

e Danta 

ralHSloDl tm loro. 

Bantltl 



iiella I 



vUtil i 



BAsantovicz, B, 
Tnlmud balij 
Sebachlni. U 



VqtIaq lectlanos in Uinobium et In 
Dnicum, etc. Pars XIV. . Tract, 
mohou : Bosenthal. SM. 



itPertkles. Leipzig; 



BeloCb.J. DIg attlsoliePoUtIk »( 

Teubner, 7 U, 60 Pf, 
(jiacnicHTSCaaBiBEB, die, der deiitaohen Voreelt In 

doutacher BenrboltuoB. Fortgoaetzt V. W. Wat- 

ti-iibacli, 72. Lfg. Jordaut'a Oothi-nga-cliloliW. 

Uobora. V. W. Martens. JJoIpiig ; Dunoker. 

NlSCO, N. s'toria d'ltaila dftl I3I4 al IS90. Vol. It. 

Eome : Voghera, " ' " " 
QttBLLBN — "-' — 



Sclinelz. a. 



OosohithtB. Hrsg. v. der 

rihlohttorsch, Goseltachaft der 
Baael : Schneider, T M. 90 PI. 

PHTaiOAL BCIBSCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

DiarBE, A., et J, P. MoBA.r. Becherohea en)$ri- 
montales sur lo sysUtne Dsrveui vaso-moteur. 
FoiiB: MassoQ. Str, 

FosTAHNKSi F, Desorlptlon aoDimalro de la iBnne 
TxtalaoDlogitiue dcs f crmatlona aaunuitE^fl et de I'eau 
donee du eroupe d'Aix dans le Bas-lAHBiiedac, la 
Provence et la DauphiniS. BnlaiOaor*, 16 fr. 

HmiLOO, J. Q. OaOUoBO ioonoiriftoo y desorlptlvo do 
lo8 molusoos terrefltres do EspaSa. Portugal j las 
Balearea. Enlrega 1. Cuad.a. Madrid: Coesta. 

KraiN, F. VorleiuniTfln flb. das Ikosaoder n. die 
Aoflu^nnB der Oleitliuneen vjm i. Urade. LdpalK : 
Teubner. 8 M. „ 

KbausS. a. Die Paycboloitle d. Verbrechpns. Ela 
Bdtrat; zQF ErCalininssseelenkande. Tubingen : 

NicoLis. B. Oligoccnpp mliP.Tieilel sistema del Monte 

Baldo. Verona: Mllnster. 8 L. 
RiBnBL, O. Die monndologlaolica BeatunmnDg^ 



n Ding an sich. Hsmbivg : Vosa. 
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fiUUKEKMO, B. nDteraucbunffen 



Theff der 

Siboie. Leipils : Tenbner, IM. WPf- 

PHILOLOQT, FEO. 

BtMKEOLE, H. Dlebomeilsclira ^^»1™^ 'v?f J*** 
iSl(«SBU.Btta.Welt»rsoh«iF.derhonlor.Qti«shen, 
irS>£r HoDWrtsdieGottalehie. LeipUg: Eii«el- 

OlT^^m, a,,6^ai(*te. Hra«, n. crkait ¥. A. Rleae. 



_ uo u«Di>u^ et EpitOTDM nnileclm c^ta 
-ptiiva finzerint qnaeBdo UBtotlDa. Aocadunt vonae 
bctloiiM oodtds Bodlelaiit kdhuo tgnaU. Berlin : 
Oohn. 1 M. SO Pf. 
OLOaufl DtaDliinm, ed. Q. Loeire. A«»dDnt etUBdem 
opuonls^uSBoeruiIiloa, atdleota ■ O. Ooeta. Lelp- 

n iiTiiw' T , u, W. OsiioL Dsntcohea Wurterlinali. 

flTBd. 18. L&r. Mlwlliih— HuDohUnun. Bearb. y. 

H. HeyneTLBtpzig : Hlrzel. S H. 
Pnn8g.H.Th. Te^l a. die «pls>^ Emut. Ldpids: 

'^nliBBT. SM. 



found, ttdtea in the last eantury, I esfract ttie 
clause in question : — 

" Enio libertAti concede additanKUtum In quo nt 
ab onmibuB aptiiu et pleniiu inteUigstot nomini 
oonmietiuUiHim wiglicfe poneie libet : Mnndtayoe, 



C0SRE8P0NDENCE. 



ESNBY I. AB AH ENQLIBH 

Colctaester : Sept. 5, ISBi. 
Mr. Freeman, in the Preface to his William 
Sufiu, obserreB that 

"there are oUier thin)^ tiiat want piiotinK. I 
hear from Mr. E. C. Waters that there lures in 
MS. a oartnUry of Colchester Abbey which con- 
tains distinct proof that Henry I. spoke Bngliab 
familiaily. I have never doubted the fact, -which 
has always eeemed to me as clear as anything 
that rested on mere inferenre can [>ic] be. But 
it is something to know that there is direct witness 
to the fact, though it would be more satisfaotory 
If one could refer to that witness for oneself. In 
the rtory, as t«ld me by Mr. Waters, a divnunent, 
partly In. English, is produced in the king's 

SKseuoe; the clerk In whose bands itis put breaks 
own at the English part; the King tnkes the 
pandunont. and reads and explains It with ease" 

p. Til.-Tiu.). 

I recently came across the story in question 
among some extracts taken from this cartulary 
(or rather" Rerister") two centuries and a half 
«|o. It is hecSed— " Qualitor Abb. G. oartam 
Sl, senioris impetravit." Aocordingto theUS., 
Ilie monk Oilnert, oa becoming Abbot of St. 
John's, proceeded to overhaul the charters of 
the Honae, and found that the royal confirma- 
tion of the founder's grant was missing. After 
aaaidoous search had been made for it in vain, 
he had a fresh charter drawn up in its stead, 
"quam Eudoni et Bohaise conjugl ejus per 
Osmnndom priorem trans maie proferri fecit, 
^eteOB ut a rege Henrico tunc in Noimannii posito 
impetraient oouflrmarl." 

Osmund, aooordingly, set out from Colobeafer, 
and came to their aged founder at his castle 
of PiAiox : — 

"Hano oartam BCi^tam Osmundus tnmsmaie 
pratellis delulit, ibiqne communitato consilio, 
Eudo cum BobaleS uxore snfi rotomagi r^em 
adennt, petitionem tam Abbatis qnam suam ex- 
ponnnt, legit Itaque cartam Johannes Balocensis 
toeeanriarins (?) nobilis et Begis consangulneus, 
camque ventum esset ad oonsuetudiues Anglic^ 
Borlptas cessavit, profltens nesciie quid eesct. 
Tune Six, ipu eral mini epiimt lUteralut, cariam 
acetpil, l^it, ft tit gui aderaitt txpatuii, deinde, 
oartam manu tenens et quatiens, diu secum tadt^ 
deliberavit. Tandemque, oonversua ad eadonem, 
*al non esset,' inquU, 'vestri amore vestrique 
rererenti^ Invltns lata concedeiem. Set modo, pro 
dei amore et vestii, Ubens omnia conoedo,' etc., etc." 
. The next step was to ascertain the actual 
words of these " consuetudines Anrfic^ Bcrip- 
tas " in the confirmation charter. This charter 
is not given by Dugdale or by Horant, but 
from a careful transcript, which I subsequently 



Burhb^ce. Miskennmge. Sceaptoge. __. 
fiyd'sokne. flymenafyrmpe. wergeldfeof. uthleal 
forfeng. tyateag. fyidwit*. fyhtwite. feardwite. 
Hengwite. Hamsokne. f oistalL Ingfangenflet. aaka. 
Mkna. Toll t Team, aliasqne omnes leges & cou- 
■aetudiues que ad me pertinent." 

We have here not only the aotnal words of 
the English that Henry read, but also, surely, 
an amount of Engliah very unusual in a Lal^ 
bharter of the date to which this belongs (U19). 
Now the question, of course, suggests itself, 
Is the Bt<H7 true ? There is so dramatic a fit- 
ness in the fact of the "clerk" who breats 
down over English words, brang no other than 
the son of Odo of Bayenx,' that all would wish, 
and none more, we may be sure, than Mr. 
Freeman himseli, to believe it so. Happily 
the internal evidence is, 1 think, distinctly in 
its favour. In the first place the royal con- 
firmation is not only tested at Rouen, but also 
as it happ^is, dated, and ita date is Hlft, or 
fifteen years later than the foundation it con- 
firms. This, of itself, would pomt to there 
having been an earlier confirmatian. In the 
second place, to those who can read between 
the lines, it is easy to detect what really hap- 
pened, and to confirm it by parallel instances. 
The discovery that a charter was " casualiter 
amissa" (to quote from another and a latm- 
case) was, in mediaeval times, no unusual pre- 
liminary to cl^ms based on. provisions oMerted 
to have been contained in that charter. In this 
case, the cunning monk of Bee must have had 



lateat wo^ Nor, I un cora, wovld Kr. Free- 
man ohuige hia mind as to the necessity W 
printing it, eren though its eridmoe may prove, 
m some points, at variance with his coudusiom. 

J. H. Bonro. 



interval had elapsed since the foundation, and 
yet while the founder was still alive, and able 
to exert in favonr of his abbey his then great 
influence with the King. If this wore bo he 
as only just in time, for the Dapifer died the 
, jry next year. This hypothesis would at once 
explain Henry's reluctance to sign a confirma- 
tion which, we are asked to believe, was only a 
repetition of a former charter. It is, in fact, 
an anticipation of Charles the Second's relnot- 
anoe to confirm the patents which he was asked 
to believe had been granted by Charles the 
First some sixteen years before (see my paper 
on ' ' The Somerset Patent " in the Academy of 
December 8, 1883), 

But though there is thus every probability 
that the story is in substance true, it can 
scarcely be claimed as " direct witness . . . that 
Henry the Pirat spoke English familiarly." 
For I have shown that we can ascertain the 
very words read by him on this occasion, and 
that they were merely snbstantives and not a 
connected sentence. Moreover, as technical 
legal terms, they would be precisely those with 
which Henry was most likely to be acquainted. 
I do not in any way assert that Henry did not 
know English ; I merely contend that the fact 
is " not proven " by the story, and that his 
latowledge of a few legal teiins is not incon- 
sistent with the contrary. 

With Mr. Freeman would I nrge that this 
Chartulary " wants fainting." So far back as 
1748 Morant wrote of these fine (Aarfets — " At 
one time or other I shall print them, God 
willing, with the rest of the charters and 
grants made to St. John's Abbey." A few 
years ago, if I remember right, it was ascer- 
tained by Mr. F. M. Nichols that no objection 
would be raised to its pubUcation ii sufBcient 
ipport could be obtained for the undertakinKi 
id 30 rich are its materials that even Mr. 
Seebohm baa found in it some evidence for his 



He teste the charter as " ego Joh'ea baiocensiB 
o^ellan, regis." 



THE EASL OF MAOCLGBFtELD'S BASQTTE JlSg. 
Oxiord : All«. SO, ISBL 

At the kind snnestion of Mr, Allen, Tiou 
of Shirbnm, in this ootmty, Mr. Fhillimoie, 
one of the members of Uie Council of the 
Cymmrodorion Society, and the writ» of these 
lines went one day last month to have a look 
at the Macclesfield library at Shirbum Castle, 
We spent most of the day examining tbe 
collection of Wdsh MSB. there, iriiich is a most 
important one ; but we were rfso shown somf 
Basque volumes, the existence of which is not 
generally known to Basque Bt^olars, Wlile 
my friend went on makine notes of the Wdali 
treasures, I made some nuiried ones of fiiE 
Basque bocJts, and I communioated them after- 
wards to Prince I>.-L, BcMtaparte. At bis 
suggestion I now lay the substance of tliem 
before tbe readers of the ACADiaJT. 

No catalogue of the contents of the Ubnr^r 
has ever been published ; but there exists as 
extenaiTe one in MS., which was made sobh 
years ago by Mr. Edward Edwards, of Oxford. 
if I remember rightly what I was told 
about it The first Baaqae book I saw wu s 
translation into Basque of Geoeais and ot 
Exodus as far as xxiL 6 inclusive. The writmg. 
which is in a good hand, is aa paper of Ik 
ordinary foolscap size, and covers 131 lesret, 
which, with some nine or ten blank ones at lb; 
make up the whole volume. Tbe prea 



"Blblia Sidndua testament ^ah&rra eta benii 
iduquit^en ditnena bert?*Ia alient^ia (shsmeto 
berria : edo iscritura eaindua guera. 
Moisseren lehenbidco LbOtna lenerujione efio 

ethdrgnia delth&a, 
Munduaren crea<;lone eta dlspossi^Ioiiea leij 

egunen bamean akhabanericacoa. 
Lehen Capituliia. 
1. Hastaan creetu ijituen lainooac ^ertae a* 

I am in doubt whether akkahaMri<«fM u 
oonectly read thus, or whether the » should not 
rattier be an A ; nor would I be quite eertoi 
that I have oo^ed all the aooents and pdnti 
correctly. As to the diaerosis, what I M" 
given hare as ia or ftf and bo or ud hare nte 
pomta distributed in the MS., so that a ij 
stands on each of the two vowels. I ihOTM 
have said that each chapter except the .first hit 
a summary of its contents prefixed to it Ibis 
volume bears no translator's naiue_ nor inj 
indication of the time or place at which it "M 
written ; but it appears to be in the same hajw 
as the next volume to be mentioned— namely, 
a MS. Basque Grammar written in FreDch, "nn 
covering 538 pages of foolscap paper; it eiios 
with the words : "Soli deo honor et glona w 
SEDoula saeoulorum aman." Then follows, M*- 
over, a soiled leaf devoted to some verbal foriM, 
the first of which is the equivalent of *» 
French Je le» auoit. I here reproduce the nuf- 
page and the beginning of the section on 

Siography :— 

"Gtam»«ireOantabriqnefaiteparKa«d;'r» 
_n. du si EuangUe natif de s- i^^^f,^ 
Prouinoe de Labour dans la Cant^efi^ 
ditto yulgairom', pals de basque ou Di»») ■ 
EscalherlSi. ou bizcaya. , ^j 

"De toute la Cantabrie frauoolse on i onf-" 
le meiUeur basque c'aat dans la ^>^?L> » 
Labour, qu'on nomme. 'i^V^^^t^t^ 
s. Jeandefuz et a Bara deox pWM"" *^«^ 
proninoedistant«B de d«ix pettw U«« i """ 



Sm. 13, 18»4^iro. Mi.] 
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Vintrec'estqeqaetoatleoauoiieTnBaiineai^ en oe 

" Lmthognpike Cautabrique. 
Lea Cantabiea ont lee menies lettree, &c." 
Hie OK of the cedille is not quite ocmaabaat in 
ttiSH H8S., it will be seen, and the o for monde 
is mnDOiiiited bj a langieh stroke with eoother 
ooMing it oUi^ely aomewh&t on tlie rigbt- 
bind, aa if yon comlHned 6 and 6. I ha.ve 
Doticed a «ort of homontal t of tbe aame sort 
ocovring ovet other words in the MS. ; I take 
tiie orole or o to be meant to be read monde, 
dioogb tbia abbivrastion is new to me, bnt 
tiiat ia perbiqw (mlf due to xay want of 
■c^amtanoe with Freaoh H8S. 

The naxtandlaatBaaqoe workatShirbnmis 
a Latiu-Boaqne dietiouan' in the same band- 
mtiag. It oonaiats of five foolacap volimiee, 
tbe pagea of wliidi are not numbered ; but Mr. 
Edwards has reckoned them to ho no fewer than 
i,iS7, faesidee intoriesTag fanning no pturt of the 
woA. The first volume begins with pre- 
liminarr notea which take up four {ngea ; then 
omnea the dictionary pn^Mr, which ends un- 
fortunately with the Zktin word " commotna." 
The idea of a ^ctionary on such a aoale was a 
grand one, and it is a pity that the author did not 
racoeed in aooMnptiahing hie toak; as it ia, it 
Dontaina a vast number of Basque words and 
Baaqoe pbraaee. The title-page and the begin- 
of the first artiole run thua :^ 

DidtianBriam lAtinooantabrloum. Dicqlon^o 






vel 



Dic^iiBrt6a 



Dic;ion6iio lAtignescai&zcoa. 

ab orieate. otientetic. etc 

According to the notes hy Mr. Edwarda 
the Catalogue, aome of these Baaque MSS. wi 
lent to ib. Bunnel Qroatheed in 1S07, who 
pabliidted aonte remarks on them in the 
Arcliotologia, which, I am sorry to say, I have 
not yet had time to oonault. Ur. Edwards 
biea to trace the Basque treoaureB to the pos- 
searion of the following gentlemen: — Hr. W. 
Jonea (the father of ^ WiUiam Jones), Dr. 
Edward Browne, Ed. Llwyd, and Mosea WlL- 
hans, the collector of ttie Welsh MSS. at 
Shirbom, who died in 1742. A propai of the 
last-mentioned Welshuian, I may add that aomr 
nuall leaves containing Welsh thiiufs appa- 
tmtly in his handwriting will be found inaertod 
in the middle of Hie tiaxd volume of tie dio- 

I have now exhauated my notes, and I 
abatain from giving any surmise of my own 
as to the date and history of these Basque 
1(S8. The year 1700 has been suggested to 
me aa the approxinute dote of the hand- 
wiitiiig; bnt cannot the date and history of 
Fiem d'Urte be ascertained? That is one 
ot the qneatioiia which the MBS. suggest, but 
it ia amy one of them, and a pwfiminarv 
one. The principal questian after all will 
be, Wlmt is the lingmstia value of d'CTrte's 
works ^ This J must leave to Basque aoholars, 
boptng that Prince L.-L. Bonaparte and others 
ml take an early opportunity of examining the 
Haccieafldd tnosures for themselves. 

JOHH Khts. 



Mf assertion that Maelgwn " was originallv 
'' ' of a distnct (Owynedd) in Nortb. 



'ales is baaed upon the earliest Welsh tradi- 
tion about him of which we know, that, 
namely, embodied in Nonnius {Silt. Brit. 62j, 
where Gwynedd is made the limits of Uaelgwn s 
sovereignty. It is true that, in an earher 
chapter (14), the Ristoria describes his ancestor, 
Cunedda, as occupying other distriotain Wales ; 
those were divided among his numerous 
I, and did not extend beyond the borders of 
the principality. 

I fanoy that Mr. Falgrave and myself differ 
widely in our omnions as to the value to be 
assigned to Qeo&ey of Monmouth, and what 
Mr. Skene calls the " Four Ancient Books of 
Wales," as well as in regard to the age of the 
legends and allusionB they contain, Such 
questions, however, cannot be discussed in a 
letter ; and I will only mention here that I 
believe Modrad and Ouinevere to belong to 
Eoltio mythology, and not to have usurped the 
places and names of real personages until the 
Arthur of history became the Arthur of romance. 
Geoffrey collected his names from history, 

lythology, and tradition alike, and. aa it seems 

) me, invented for a polemical putpose a large 
part of the events he connects with them. 
This ia obvioualv the case in his account of 
Arthur, whom he mixes up with Maximus. 
As for the Nuth of William of llolmesbury, J 
believe him to be the same as the Lot of 
Geoffrey, both, as Prof. Bh^e has pointed out, 
being variant forms of the name of on early 
British water-deity whose altars have been dis- 
covered in Lydney Parii (Celtic Britain, p. 269). 
A. H. Sayce. 



the Southern Kymry that of his after away, 
tJie futUesaneaa of his wife, his final over- 
throw, and his passing away bo the iaiee tA tiie 
blest. Aa for the historical North-Britiah 
Romanised chieftain who led the national resist- 
to the Saicn invader in the sixth century, 
may not his name have been really the Kymrio 
equivalent (whatever its precise form) of Arthur, 
and may not Artorius be a Iiatin rraidering 
instead of the original form P If there ia any- 
thing in this theory, the divergence betwam 
the bistorio^ and the l^endary Arttiur ia 
accounted for. The two &ve nothing to do 
with one another ; and, had the former never 
hved, had none of the famous twelve battles 
been fought, the latter would still have 
ruled at CameTot, and passed away to Avidon, 
Iianoelot would still have loved, and Chnnevwe 
len faithless. 

I trust my remarks may induce Mr. Falgrave 
I give the readers of the AjCASBUT the benefit 
his views upon this most obscure and 
fascinating subject. Aijsed Nutt. 



KINS ABTHUX. 
Queen's Colk«e, Oxford: Bept. B, 1864. 
I hope to return on a future oocasion to the 
pokkta raised by Mr. Falgnve in regard to my 
Arthurian theory, though to discuas them 
adequately would require a oonsiderable amount 
of space. I only wish now to correct a niia- 
nnderatanding upon his part, which ia no doubt 
shared by others. I in no way identify Artorius 
and Atnbroains ; on the contrary, if my con- 
jecture ia correct, Artorius, or Artnur, would be 
a genecalion or two later than Ambrosius, 
thoogb a mamber of the latter's family. 



LoDdon; Bapt.>,l8H. 
Forty-two years ago M. de la Yillemorque 

{Contu popidairt* dee ancient Ilreioiia, pp. 63-73) 
endeavoured to foist Maelgwn into the later 
Arlhuriaji romance aa the original o£ Lancelot. 
He based his argument upon the same passage 
of the Vita Gildae as that ohoaan by Prof, 
Sayce. Upon this theory the former possessor 
of my copy of the Conte* populairet has made 
the following marginal note: — "Si oe Maai 
rappellc quelqu'un c'est Mordred et non li 
panait Lancelot" — a somewhat curious antici- 
pation of the Professor's discovery. 

Mr. Falgrave comments upon the amazing 
difference between the historical Arthur of the 
aitii century and the romantic Arthur of the 
twelfth. The word " amazing " is, if onythini 
too weak. If all the passages, either oireclJ_ 
or indirectly inspired by Gteofirey, are cut out 
of the romances, what remains has really 
connexion whatever with the Artkiir-Sage 
found in Nennius. The Arthur of 
would seem to be a Soatb-British figure, and 
may best be described as a Kymric Pionn. The 
two heroea have, in the latter part of thnr 
career, nearly everything in common, save that 
in the Gaelic legend the passing to Avalon is 
transferred to Oisin, Fionn's son. Like Arthur, 
Oisin, thanks to the love of a Sidh lady who 
coiresponds to Morgan lo Pay, is carried away 
to Tir na n-oge, the land of perpetual j^outh, 
beyond or b(£)w the Western sea. Curiously 
enough, the story of Arthur's youth has but 
litde likeness to that of Pionn's. There is, 
however, a North-Kymric hero, Peredur, whose 
legend, as I have already shown {Folk-JJore 
lUarrd, vol. iv.), presents the most striking and 
suggestive parallels to that of Fionn. Does 
Eot thia give some colour to the hypothesis, 
due to the ingenious oompiler of Mr. 
Quaritch's Catalogue of Jtiimanret i.f Chira'ry, 
that Peredur =Mab Ercdur, and that Eredur 
may be akin to Arthur P Upon this supposition 
there would be an original Eymric legendary 
Arthur, corresponding in almost every respect 
to the Gaelic Fionn. The Northern Kymry 
have kept the story of bis youth and struggles. 



ntELAXD IN THE BEVEHTEENTH CEtmJBY. 
Bromler, Kent : Sept. T, 188*. 

I am sorry that Miss Hickson baa so mis- 
understood my letter as to imagine that I had 
charged her with partiality. In my review of 
her book I stat«d that its internal evidence was 

her favour in liiia partaoular. When I wrote 
that her woA would have a certain effect 

unless she can be proved to have exercised 
porti^ty in her selections," I said no more 
than I should say of any selection made by 
myself. To select so as to give a complete idea 
of any whole is almost, if not quite, impossible; 
and even to select so as to give only a fair idea 
of the whole is excessively difKoult. What I 
really hod in my mind was that the writers of 
some very violent attacks on the value of the 
depositions would do well to follow up their 
blow by genuine work on the depositions Uiem- 
selvea. The external evidence against them 
is not without weight, but it ia far from being 
conclusive ; and, if they are really aa false as 
is asserted, a minute investigation would settle 
the matter by revealing contradictions. It is 
not my bnaineaa^-majnly occupied as I am with 
Eugliut history—to prejudge the result of such 
an iaquiry. Samuki. B. GahdinBB. 



SCIENCE. 

TWO eCAHDHTAVIiir OEAMMAM. 

A Simplifies Grammm- of the DanUk Language. 

By E. C. Ott6. 
A Simplified Grammar of the Su>ediih Zangutu/e. 

By E. C. Ofcte. (Triibner.) 
It is obviously desirable that a reviewer of 
these two works should know what is tJie 
exact purpose which ^Messrs. Triibner's " Col- 
lection of Simplified Oraminers " is intended 
to serve. This knowledge, however. Is not 
very easy to obtain, as the statements con- 
tained in the publishers' advertisement appear 
to be mutually contradictory. In the first 
place, we are told that "the object of the 
aeries ia to provide the learner with a. concise 
bat practical introduction to the various lan- 
guages " ; and it is claioied that each Grammar 
included in the collection is written on such a, 
plan that " the accidence and syntax can be 
thoroughly comprehended by the student at 
one perusal, and a few hours' diligent study 
will enable him to analyse any sentence in 
the language." Now this, if it stood alone, 
would be pwfectly intelligible. Xo doubt such 
a promise of a royal road to grammar may 
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at firat sight look like qnackeiy ; and it would 
certainly be absurd to imagine that " a tew 
houra' study," howeTer "diligent," of a 
simplified grammar would sufBce to enable 
even the cleverest learner to analyse any 
sentence in Qreek or Sanskrit. Still, it may 
be admitted that there are many langoages 
with regard to which thia amhitioas promise 
is not incapable of being fulfilled, provided 
that the student already poasesses a knowledge 
of several other tongues, and is endowed by 
nature with a fair share of linguistic faculty. 
With strict economy of space it is possible 
that & grammar capable ot answering the 
special purpose indicated in the words already 
quoted might, in most cases, be compressed 
within the narrow limits assigned to the 
volnmes of thia series. But we are further 
informed that these Grammars are to serve 
as books of reference for the comparative 
philologist, that the respective languages are 
to be treated on scientific principles, and that 
*' no arbitrary rules are to be admitted." This 
implies a second object, and oae which 
totally incompatible with that which baa been 
previously described. If a grammi 
tended to convey, as rapidly as possible, auch 
a knowledge of a language as can be turned 
to practical account, it ought to consist very 
largely of " arbitrary rules." It only seldom 
happens that the introduction of philological 
principles into an elementary grammar can 
effect any practical simplification ; in general 
it produces additional complexity- The most 
useful course which the authors of these 
"Simplified Grammars" could adopt would 
be to refrain entirely from any attempt at 
scientific method, and content themselves with 
presenting the empirical phenomena ot the 
languages in the form in which they can be 
mo it readily apprehended. By ao doing they 
would render far better aervice, even to the 
comparative philologist, than by making 
desultory attempts at doing his work. 

Hias Otte is, of course, not to be blamed 
lor not having succeeded in conforming to the 
i npracticable rules laid down for her in the 
prospectus. It is, however, to be regretted 
t'lat she has thought it incumbent upon her 
t> introduce intd her grammars a certain 
amount of philological matter, which, oven 
it it were aound, could serve no practical pur- 
pose, and occupies space which might have 
bsen employed to better advantage. In both 
Tjlumes we find a somewhat long account of 
the derivation of the Seandinaviau sufSxed 
article. In the Swedish grammar, indeed, 
ttiis information is given twice over; and, 
at the end of the book, five pages aro 
devoted to a sketch of the Old-Swedish 
accidence, with paradigms of the nouns, pro- 
nouns, and verbs. Neither the history of the 
suffixed article nor the account of Old-Swedish 
accidence is entirely accurate, and the detached 
remarks inserted here and there for the 
benefit of the comparative philologist are in 
nearly every case misleading. It is stated, 
for instance, that the Swedish ieSit (not) is " a 
modification ol the Old-N'orthem pi," and 
that the pronunciation i vein lor hv^m, which 
prevails in some parts of Norway, "brings 
out more clearly the affinity between Old- 
Northern and Latin." 

After all, however, this erroneons philology 
is not likely to do any great harm, and it 
might very^ well be excused if these grammars 



had been in other respects satisfactory. Un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. The author 
is no doubt quite competent to write an ex- 
cellent practical introduction to either Danish 
or Swedish; but to accomplish such a task 
with the brevity required by the plan of this 
series requires a peculiar talent which she 
doea not seem to possess. Uoreover, the 
books appear to have been very care- 
lessly prepared. Tt is not worth while 
to enter into any minute criticism of the 
errors into which Hiss Ott4 has fallen, but 
one or two instances may be quoted. She 
tells us that Swedish nouns ending in and 
and ring are feminine, and gives as examples 
the words rand and sting. It is not from our 
point of view a fault that Miss Ott^ has 
ignored the publisher's promise relating to 
the exclusion of " arbitrary rules " from the 
Simplified Grammora " ; but in this instance 
the rule is not merely arbitrary, but practi- 
cally false. In the Danish grammar fourteen 
pages (more than a fifth of the whole work) 
arc occupied with "Modes of Writing and 
Spelling"; but notwithstanding this dis- 
proportionate diffaseness, several important 
points are omitted — amongst other things the 
reader is left to suppose that the " barred o " 
is only employed in books printed in bloc 
letter. In both volumes the misprints (some 
of which the begianer will find very puzzling) 
are BO numerous as to suggest adoubt whether 
the proofa can have been seen by the author. 

A word of protest is due to one objection- 
able feature which is common to most of the 
volumes of this series. The grammars them- 
selves consist of about seventy loosely printed 
pages, and in order to fill out the book to a 
size corresponding with its price eighty pages 
of advertisements have been inserted ot ike 
end. This proceeding occasions the reader an 
inconvenience every time he opens the book. 
Henbt Bridle I. 



SOME BOOKS ON NAVIGATION. 
Olostary of Navigation. By the Eev. J 
Harbord. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. {GrifBn.) 
A Treatiie on Navigation, By John Merrifield. 

(Longmans.) 
Stellar Navigation. By W. H. Eosser. (Norie 

& Wilson.) 
The first edition of the Oloeaary of Navigation 
was drawn up expressly with the object of 
helping the younger ofBcere of the Royal Navy 
in what they regarded as the most trouble- 
some part of their studios, by teaching 
them, to regard soientiflc and teclmical terms 
not as necessary evils, but as \isefal servants. 
The author also hoped in some manner to aid 
banishing a prevailing looseness of phrase- 
ology, and in twinging about a consiatcncy of 
usago in nautical twras. This second and en- 
larged edition ia intended for more extended 
circulation, and is introduced "not only to the 
officers of the Royal Navy, but to those aspi- 
ring to or actually in command of vessels in 
our mercantile marine, and to those enlieht- 
ened and enterprising gentlemen whose love 
for the sea has covered it with yacht squad- 
rons," as "a confidential and silent friend that 
will remove their difficulties without exposing 
ignorance." No better form ot introduction 
could possibly have been found, for it will 

Srove a true friend to those who study it as it 
eserves, and will give a concise and lucid 
answer to moat questions that are put to it. 
It is, perhaps, a httle learned ; but, considering 



the high standard of examinations which dbtjI 
officers now have to undergo, this ia, if any. 
thing, a fault on the right side, In short, Mr. 
Harbord's book will not only be nsctul to the 
young Bailor in the practice of navigation at 
sea, bat will also help him to dear the fotmid- 
able bar of examinattona on shore. Above all. 
it will give him a sound knowledge ol fint 
principles, and thus teach him to refy upon his 
own resources if at any time the chances of i 
sailor's life should deprive him of the refinf^ 
means of navigation which modem advams- 
mcnt has placed at his disposal. Its value to 
the student can hardly, therefore, be over- 
rated ; and it will also be a useful aid to (be 
teaoher, for, however extensive his knowledgp 
may be, he will hardly discover a cleeiQ 
method of imparting information to othcn. 
The articlBB are arranged in alphabetioal ordeT, 
and " under each term, besides what is u«es- 
sarv to explain it fully in its different beariup, 
will be found an analysis of what is to be 
learned on the subject by systematic reading." 
Among the works to which attention is BpedallT 
drawn as being most useful to the practicJ 
navigator may be instanced the Sun'a Trat 
Bearing; or, Aiimuth Tables, by the late CspU 
Burdwood and Davis, of the HydrogmpSiic 
Department of the Admiralty, and the Wiiiiasi 
Current Charti, compiled by Conunander 
Thomas A. HuU, Supenntondcnt of Admiralty 
Charts, Altogether, it may safely be said Ikt 
since the publication of The Sailor's Pud^ei Bai 
by Capt. Bedford, to which it forma a Dom- 

Cion volume, there has not appeared a more 
dy or useful little book than the Gloaavj iif 
Navigation. 

Although ot a totally different chuMlOT to 
the preceding work, Mr. Merrifield's tiratisf 
will perhaps be even more warmly welcomd 
by candidates for the various examiastiim] 
into which navigation enters, as it has bea 
specially written with a view to embredn^ 
" all that the different examining boards 
embody under that head." This, it mmt 
be admitted, is a sufficiently comprehenaTi 
programme ; but Mr. Morrifiold is eminnillf 
quaUfied to carry it out, as he is one of die 
first teachers in the Kingdom, and the aathot 
of several excellent works on navigation tai 
kindred subjects, one of which has been ttsM- 
lated into German for the use of the Gannsn 
Navy. Ferhapa the best chapters in the book 
are tnose on the compass and terrestrial imffi^ 
tism, but all combine theory and practiceindne 
proportion, and the numerous representatire 
examples form a valuable supplement. It a, 
however, better suited to students who hsTB 
previously gained some knowledge of the sub- 
ject than to beginners, and, as already iodiMled, 
wiU be more particularly useful to thw 
amateurs or professionals who maybe prepsrin; 
to undergo the ordeal of exanunataoHi Mr. 
Merrifield mentions Eoberteon's Narigulion u 
being one of the works to which he bai to 
acknowledge his indebtedness, and itisplesas' 
to see that the Principal of the best iitnsted 
and best equipped of our modem navigaliMi 
schools sets such a practical example to bis 
pupils of appreciation of the " old masters," 

Mr. EoaSEK'3 Stellar Nam'gation is milten 
with the laudable purpose of inducing the 
younger officers of the Merchant Service t»give 
more attention to the use of the planets wd 
fixed stars in the practice of navigation. Mr. 
Bosser has not only written and edited scveisl 
useful works, but is one of the best known 
instructors in the port ot London, and has 
numerous friemis among the officers of the 
Mercantile Marine. He hoS, therefore, ei»p- 
tional opportunities of judging of their evwy- 
day requirements, and it may be taken for 
granted that his work supplies an actual want. 
1 It ia, as he saya. " essentially practical," lead- 
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iug: through the ordinary' rulee ot navigation 
1(1 the varioos methoda of detenmiiiiig the 
jKtiition of a ship at sea; to the "Sumner" 
{>rubIoiu by two assniued latitudes, and alBO by 
tbr- uioro simple foim of the dead reckoning 
lititmle mid azimuth ; to the valuable form of 
the '* New Navigation " of ti»e French ; and to 
the method of Pagel. The rules for solving the 
various problems are given with anmistakable 
(Ieiimesa> and there is a set of useful tables for 
Mnding latitude, longitude, and azimuths by 
easy methods. A work of this kind is perhaps 
open to the objeotion that it almost enables 
young officers to save themselves the trouble of 
acquiring really scientific knowledge, but this is 
not Ukely to diminish the popularity it is pretty 
sure to attain. 

The olmost simultaneous pubhcation of three 
fuoh books as these within twelve months of 
the appearance, in the ProceeiJi'ii<7« of the Boy ol 
UtK>grapbical Society, of Ur. Clements Maik- 
fa;iui'a admirable paper on the instruction at 
present supplied in this country in practical 
u^tronomy, navigation, route-surreying, and 
mapping, must be highly gratifying to all who 
fiike an interest in keeping up the standard of 
knowledge among onr sailors and explorers. 
The skill and knowledge of our ancestors, 
b;ised on early training, was one of the 
principal sources of our maritime greatness 
and commercial wealth. " And," to quote old 
Juln Davis, the father of modem naviga- 

"siUi Kauigation is the meane whereby Gountryei 
aie difCOuei'ed, aud conununitle drawne between 
n:kliun and nation, the vcorde of Qod pablished to 
t!n! bk'ssed rccouery of the foname olcastes 
from whence it hath pleased his diuine Maieste OS yet 
to deta;^ne the brightness of his gloiie ; and that 
by Nauigation commonweales through mutuall 
tnde are not ocly euateined, but mightely 
curiiJied, with how great eateeme ought the 
paisefnll tjeaman to be embraced by whose hard 
■duentures such excellent beuefitea are atebeiued, 
lot by his exceeding great hazzards the forme of 
the I arth, the quantities of countries, the diuendtie 
of natioas and the natures of Zonea, Climats, 
Louatries, and people, are apparently made known 
tato T3. Besides the great beneBtea mutually 
inwTchanged betweeno nations, of such fruits, 
commodities, and artiflciall practises wherewith 
Ikid hath blessed each paiticular (.ouulry, coast, 
»cd nation, ancoidiug to the nature and situation 
of the place." 

G. T, Teufle. 



OSITUARl'. 
^E nnet to record the death of M. Stanislas 
Uuyaid, who had won at an early age a distin. 
Ruif hed place among Semitic scholars. It wai 
otdy at the end of last year that he woi 
spjiointed, amid universal approTol, professor 
of Arabic at the ColI6ge del^'i-ance, in succes- 
sion to the lata M. Defr6mery. His publica- 
tions on the language and literature of the 
Arabs have been numerous; but to English 
rt'oders it will be enough to point out his great 
article on "The Eastern Caliphate" in Uie 
tiztecuth volume of the new edition of the 
t'l. ycloi'oedia Jlrilaniiica. His interests were 
by no means confined to Arabic. He had 
recently taken up with ardour the study ot 
Assyrian. He shai-es with Prof. Sayce the 
cn:ijit of having fuund the interpretation of 
the mysterious inscriptions of Van ; and, to the 
sstoniahment of English students, he declared 
hiiiisfU a convert to the theory of M, Halevy— 
that the so-called "Accadian" of the cuneiform 
tablets is no language at all, but only a secret 
mode ot writing Assyrian. M. Guyard was 
a'tsistant secretary and hbrarian of the Soci^t£ 
ssiatique, and one of the tour editors of 
the ll'i-ue crilique. Ho died by his own hand 
at Paris, on tteptember 6, in his forty-first 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Messrs. Macmillait announce a volume of 
essays on Horace, by Hr. A. W. Yerrall, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The book on the Hittite Empire, hy Dr. 
Wright, which we have already announced, will 
be published by Hessrs. Msbet on October 1. 
It will contain a complete set of the Hittite 
inscriptions, moat of which have been revised 
by Mr. W. H. Bylands, together with an article 
on the reading of the inscriptions by Prof. 
Sayce, and a letter on an important discovery 
made by him during his recent visit to Eg^t 
There will also be a map by Sir Charies Wil^m 
and Capt. Conder, illustrative of places asso- 
ciated with the Hittite people and the inscrip- 

A FOiitTii edition will be published next 
month of Sir Alexander Grant's familiar edition 
of the Nicomachean Ethics ot Aristotle. 

PAlfDITA EAJfA Bai, the Mahratta lady 
whose attainments in Sanskrit have attract«d 
no less notice in England than in India, and 
who recently astonished her Indian friends by 
announcing her conversion to Christianity, has 
been appointed teacher of oriental languages in 
the Lotues' College, Cheltenham. 

Mr. ■Walter Scott, the younger of two 
brothers who are both fellows ot Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, has been appointed professor of 
classics in the University of Sydney, in suc- 
cession to the late ChorleA Badham. 

At the Leiden Oriental Congress last year 
two copper-plate Chdla grants belonging to 
the ITmverHity were exhibited to members. 
Thereupon Sir Walter Elliot intimated their 
existence to Dr. Burgess, who has since been 
favoured by Frot. Ecm with paper impressions 
of the larger grant, consisting of twenty-one 
plates. The first five plates are in Sanskrit, 
writton in Chofa Grantha characters. They 
record the donation, in the twenty-first year of 
Kfiparakesarivarmfi, of the village of Anaiman- 
galam to a Bauddha vihSra of ChfLffapnanivarmfi, 
in N^gapajfana. The early part of the genea- 
logy in it, from Menu through Ikshvoku, is 
purely mythicd ; but the later names, down 
to Eajarilja Rajariljendra Koparakesarivarmii 
(A.s. 10U3-1112], may be accepted as historical, 
and must supersede the legendary and pauranik 
lists recently published by Mr. Sowell, 

Through the courtesy of the Rev. L, H. 
Mills, Avesta scholars have been for some time 
in possession of the first volume of his edition of 
the Gathas, or hymns of the Zoroastrians, in 
advance of publication. Mr. Mills is on 
American Episcopal clergyman who has been 
studying the Gathas tor more than eight years, 
with the view of forming a correct opinion of 
the religious ideas of Zarathushtra and his 
earliest disciples, to whom these hymns are 
attributed ; and with the further riew of 
placing the subject within the reach ot his 
fellow-clergymen and others, he has collected all 
the available materials for studying it, which be 
intends to publish in two volumes. The first 
volume contains all the texts and ancient 
interpretations, with English translations of 
each ; and the second volume will include on 
exhaustive commentary on each word of the 
original text, in which the views of former 
translators will bo carefully considered, and 
the final opinions of the author as to the mean- 
will be stated. The former volume, the 
one as yet in the hands of scholars, con- 
sists of the original Avesta text of the 89G 
metrical hues of the five Gathas, with a trans- 
literation, a verbatim Latin version, and a 
metrical English translation, accompanied hy 
transcripts of thePahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian 
versions, with English translations of the first 
two. These three versions constitute the whole 
of traditional interpretation of the text 



supplied by the Zoroastarians themselves down 
to the present centtuy ; and the first sensation 
of the student, on glancing over them, will 
probably be a feeling of relief at finding them 
already translated for his benefit. The age of 
the original text of these hymns is very im- 
certain, and will be one of the questJons for 
Mr. Mills to consider in his oommantary ; it 
cannot be less than twenty-three centuries, and 
is probably much more. The Pahlavi version 
was quoted by a Zoioostrian writer a thousand 
years ago ; and there is reason to believe that it 
was rensed in the reign of Ehftsr6 Andshirvin, 
three centuries earlier, but had OTobably been 
in existence a long time before. In its present 
state it gives the best interpretation ot the 
(Hthas that could be offered by the priests ot 
the Sasanian monarchy. The Sanskrit version 
is a translation of the Pahlavi one, made by 
NSrydtang, a Porsi priest, about five centuries 
ago ; and the Persian version is probably a 
still more recent translation from the Pahlavi. 
The chief use of these last two versions is to 
control the meaning and reading of the Pahlavi 
translation and oommentary, to which we have 
really to look tor all the information that tradi- 
tion can afibrd us as to the meaning ot the 
original text. This information is often 
obviously incorrect, but is too frequently right 
to be safely neglected by translators of the 
original text. Mr. Mills is doing much service to 
Avesta scholars in collecting this mass ot 
material and rendering it easily intelligible. 
He has also attained to a higher degree of 
accuracy in printing his materiids and in satis- 
factorily interpreting them than could be 
generally expected by those who know the 
difGcul^ and complexity of t.biH very uninviting 
task. His interpretation of the original text 
cannot bo adequately considered till after the 
pubHcatiDn of his commentary and the para- 
phrased translation which is to accompany it. 
The metrical translation that accompanies the 
text is certainly of use in pointing ont the 
rhythm of these hymns, but the exigencies of 
metre are not very favourable to clearness ot 
translation. WheUier our imperfect knowledge 
of Avesta pronundation is siifficient to enable 
us to discover the correct rhythm in all cases 
may perhaps be doubted, and it must be con- 
fessed that Ahura with tho accent on the middle 
syllable (on intonation that Mr. MiUs frequently 
uses) is luely to grate upon some ears, although 
a few passages may perhaps bo quoted in its 
favour. 



FINE ART. 



BAPHAEL AS AH 

Saffaello Samio, ttudiato come arckitetio, ccn 
I'aiuto di nuovi documcnti per cura del 
barone Enrico di Geymiiller. Opera corre- 
data di 8 tavole e 70 iUusfcrsJiioni dogli 
originali o da restauri. (Milan : Hocpli.) 
The fourth centenary of Baphael's birth 
has furnished the occasion for some new 
editions of lives of the great artist, and also 
for a few treatises on special subjects refer- 
ring to him. Among tho latter perhaps nime 
has so just a claim to be welcomed, not only 
by the art-student, but also by the public at 
largo, as Baron Geymiiller'a splendid publica- 
tion on Raphael as on architect. We may 
safely say that here for the first time tho 
subject has been treated by a competent 
writer, who by various similar publications 
on Italian Renaissance architecture, in Trench, 
German, and English, has made himself 
widely known as im authority on the eul- 
ject. Passavant and other biographers of 
our times were content to look on Raphael as 
the great painter, paying but scant attention 
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to his achicvoments as on afcbitect. In the 
opinion of Baron Geyniiller the geniua of 
Bitphael K&s, during the last years of his 
)ife, mnch more concerned with arcbitectorol 
problems than irith his engagements aa a pain- 
ter; BO mncfa Goin')eed, that if hia life had 
been prolonged he would ptobahly have giten 
np painting altogether, jnst ax Bramante had 
done, in order to concentrate his creative 
powers entirely on those arcbitectnral works 
which he had nndertaken. When Bramante, 
the originator of the new church of St. 
Peter's at Bome, died in 1614, Baphael 
became bis mccessor as chief architect 
of the hnilding. The Pope's Brief on bis 
appointment states that it is due not only to 
the express wif'h of Bramante, but also to the 
model which had been produced by ftaphpcl 
for tho completion of the work. J^acta like 
this, especially when placed in the light of 
minor circnnt stances connected with the con- 
rtmction of St. Peter's, hsTe no doobt a great 
Weight in favonr of Banin GeymtiHer's opinion. 
The difflcnlt problem, also, of Raphael's 
edncation as an architect appears to be satis- 
factorily solved in the esrly chapters of this 
book, which is richly illustrated by eight 
plates in heliogravure executed by Dujardin, 
and by excellent woodcuts reproducing 
original drawings of Baphael, or from the hand 
at other great architcofa working under his 
directions, andalEoby some views of buildings 
reconstructed from fragmentary materials. 

The greatest interest attaches, of course, to 
the chapters in which Baphael's works as an 
architect at Bome are discussed — the Villa 
Famesina, with its stables and loffgia, hitherto 
considered to be the work of Soldassare 
Peruzzi ; the Cspella Chigi, in the church of 
Santa Maria del Popolo ; the church of St. 
Peter ; the palace of the Vatican ; the several 
private palaces at Bome and at Florence ; and 
the Villa Itfadama, with its'xtensivo gardens. 
The drawings referring -to tbe latter work, 
one of the most enchanting productions of tbe 
Kenaissauce, ure especially valuable, as the 
writer baa succeeded in identifsing many 
hitherto unknown or misnamed sketches, 
which have enabled him to reconstrnct the 
building end to depict the arrangement 
of tho pleasure-grounds. The high opinion 
which he entertains of this "most sublime 
croition" will certainly find an echo in many 
of his readers. J. P. BicaxEK. 



THE ART MAGAZINES. 
The last part of The (irtat HUli/rir: Oallrria 
(Sampson Low)— this year devoted exclusively 
to the Northbrook GhJiery— deals with examples 
ot the Early Ketherlandish, tbe Qerman, and 
the FrenclL Schools. The ruthless Hr. Weale 
has been at work on the firat section and 
demolished tho pretensions of many of them to 
any known father. Three, however, of those 
ptodnotiona o£ the great Anonymous have been 
thought worthy of reproduction in this beauti- 
ful serial. Among the named pictures are a 
portrait by the little-known artist Petrus 
Ghristus and "The Calling of Matthew," by 
Jan van Hcnnssen. Of the German school are 
Holbein's early " Portrait of Johann Herhster, " 
Durcr'a water-colour drawing of "Squirrels" 
(said alas! to he only a copy), and a "Christ 
blessing little Children," by Ctanach, one of 
the artist's numerous and quaint treatments of 
th^ theme. 
The September number of the Art Joumai is 



deddedly above the average as regards literary 
matter. Mr. W. M. Conway oontribntes a too 
short but interesting article on " Cambridge 

Portraits," evidently the result of careful per- 
sonal study. Tbe " Port of Leith " is the sub- 
ject of a rfeosant paper (well illustrated) by 
Mr. J. M. Qray ; but again we have to complain 
of a brevity which preventA the writer from 
doing justice to his subject. One of our most 
rising artiste, Mr. J. B. Beid, has met with the 
due recognition of an illustrated article. It is 
well written by Mr. George Halkett, and illus- 
trated by a good portrait and some carefully 
executed woodcuts from his pictures. A well 
informed paper by Mr. 8. Lane-Poole on " The 
Preservation of tlio Monuments of Cairo," and 
a first article on " Delft," by Mr. W. Chaffers, 
deserve notice, as well as Mr, Sherborn's fine 
etching of tho " St. Helena," by Veronese, in 
the National Gallery. 

Tee full-page wood-engraving in the Maga- 
zine of Art, after Mr. Ordiardaon'a picture of 
" The Parmer's Daughter," is carefully exe- 
cuted, but somewhat stiff and colourless. There 
are better interpretations of other English pic- 
tures of the year enclosed within tbe text of 
the fourth article on "Current Art." That 
after Mr. Thomas CoUier'a fine water-colour of 
" The New Forest " could scarcely be improved, 
and neither Mr. Jaeomb Hood nor Mr. J. S. 
Beid have any reason to complain. The illus- 
trations to Mr. Penderel-Brodhurst's pleasant 
gossip about " Strand and Mall " deserve even 
more attention. They are after origiital draw- 
ings by Mr. A. W. Henley, and treat their 
familiar subjects with rare feeling and taste ; 
No. 6 is particularly fine in composition. 
Nothing, however, in the number is of equal 
charm t« the simple little poems which, under 
the tide of "Child's Fancies," Mr. E. 
L. Stevenson is contributing to this maga- 
zine. Nos. 4 and 5 appear this month, and, 
while equal in beauty of motive, arc more 
perfect in execution than their predecessors. 

Is tho Portfatio Mr. Udncy continues hia 
careful study of tho "Lite and Work of Jean 
Gonjon," Mr. Alfred Beaver gives on account 
of the " Painter-Stainers' Company," and Miss 
Julia CartwriRbt writes of " ftm Vitale at 
Ravenna." The most interesting plate this 
month is a fausimUc of an original study of a 
lady's face by M. P. Eajon, tho celebrated 
etcher; it is tine in character and expression, 
am! free and sura in execution. 

For a long time there has not appeared in 
L'Art a better etching than that by £. Bocourt 
after the famous portrait at Munich attributed 
to Holbein and known as " The Man with the 
Beautiful Hand." The positive expression of 
the face and the emphatic action of the hand 
are well given, as also the firm modelling of 
the flesh and the clearness of the eye. The 
suggestion of colour is also good. The wood- 
engravinm by Christopher Jeghor, of Antwerp, 
rfter the designs of Eubens, have furnished M. 
Henri Hymans with a subject for some intcrest- 
' are accompan: 
Lgorons engravings. 

An admiiable etching by J. Holzapfl after 
an interior with figures, called " Unbidden 
Quests," by G. Hackl, appears in the Zeitmhri/t 
/ilr Bitdeade KUaat for August The articles 
include "Hans Burgkmair," by Richard 
Muther, and "Die Medailleure der Bcnais- 
sanoe," by E. von Fabriczy. 



THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT MUNICH. 

Ifunlch: SertL'mbcTS, I8a<. 
Peelino a sort of national pride in our rapidly 
growing museum at South Kensington, I 
strolled to-day into tbe National Museum in 
tliis most artistic city. I wished to see, first, 
whether they could oa compared as having the 



same purpose, or whether they should stand in 
contrast to each other as examples of gnat 
collections having somewhat diSerent objecti 
and aims. But to my astonishment I found 
that, with all its lavish richness of material and 
increasing richness of decoration in itself, tiie 
South Kensington Museum is not to be com- 
pared with this at Munich. I do not kna* 
why, I suppose really a want of time and i 
certain feeling of weariness at the n 



had hitherto prevented my caring to 
see this marvellous collection. My chief in- 
terest always lay with M9S. and books, sad 
hence a public or royal library would suy lintt 
draw me from any museum whatever. But 
this morning I haid my eyes opened. Socli 
piles on pUes of all kinds of works of ort—iii- 
dustrial and otherwise — beginning with a nnm 
full of oastfl of precious ivory and wood- 
carvings, some of the greatest fineness and 
delicacy, as the examples of knife-hoodlei, 
casket-lids, and mirror- frames, others of qnite 
massive proportions. One object in portiFnlu 
struck me as being one of the loveHest 
in ivory-earring I ever saw; it is a "Hum- 
schrcin " or coin-cabinet, made, says the guide- 
list, for the "Herzogin ElisatMth in Bsyen." 
It is an upright sort of oabinet chest or enp- 
board, with doors opening at the middle of 
each side, and covered wiM the richest onu- 
luent in pilasters, arched canopies, panels ol 
trophies, and bas-relief s. At the top ia on eqnn- 
trial statue of an emperor, while foor Egnm 
recline over the four oomers. But I shoold 
take a week to go over every object thst I 
paused to look at as something special, even in 
this exquisite ooUection of beautiful cbjects. 
They are met with by himdreds. The tour ol 
the rooms is one continual sentiment of zrstifie] 
astonishment. I find in my own special M 
—the illuminated MSS., the examples, chi«9]' 
cuttings, are usefully and educativoly arnnpd 
in chronological sequence, so that a meit 
glance will enable the visitor to form a oarrect 
idea of the general date of any piece of *oA 
he happens to look at. This, I have sIwit? 
maintained, is tho only proper way in wMch to 
arrange objects relating to retrospective srt- 
O! course, as I have said, I do not think Soutli 
Kensington will bear any comparison wilt thia 
mu?eum; but, however small the oollMlioii 
maybe — and that at South Kensington is not 
small— it will be best arranged chronologicall)', 
not merely all objects of abrrai a similar Bgc 
put together, but put together in a consecnti'i^ 
way, so that there shall te a firat endands 
last end, and the visitor may hnow where he is 
and when he has done. Some sort of attetnp' 
to do this U made with the case M8S. at the 
British Museum ; but, to make the show o»W 
and capable of being kept in the memoir, the 
whole collection needs rearrattgcment. I W 
see no good reason why a eleventh -oentnrj 
MS. should not be pUced eariier in order thM 
a fourteenth. I have got pretty well orer the 
difficulty now of judging of the age and plwa 
of execution of an illuminated MS. ; bttt I haw 
known the time — and I suppose the host m 
non-Bpeoialista who visit museums are manilj 
of thia sort— when a little piidanos by mesM 
of skilled arrangement would have been of Ins 
greatest value to me. I find the examples hen 
to be so arranged. Of course, there " * f^ 
pondoranco of German examples, but then Inej 
are very lovely. Their Urge bold "oroUs o* 
brilUantly-coloured foliage form some of tne 
finest possible moons of book-ornament, MW 
the fine large examples of mitial letters sn 
instruutivo and masterly series of models Mr 
the modem monogram designer, "' ^^k", 
decorator. They even suggest wider fleWfio 
tho employment of this kmd of W""*-, .,^ 
sure no industrial omamentist oouW w ^ 

Sin both pleasure and profit from the stuQTO' 
jse glass oases. The examples oi luw"' 
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eknater irark are also tbij fine. I spent much 
of mj tiiue in trying to make aketch-notes of 
the btMt. Afterwards I went up to the next 
floor ; the wealth of objecta is gimply appalling. 
Room after room of suits of armour, m&ny wiUi 
loftoric aasociationa. Then historio dresses, 
embroidered velret doublets, and richly brocaded 
nik dresMB, or frowns ; other rooms of musical 
iuatruments ; otheis again of pottery, most 
riu« and beantifiil ; others of glass ; while, by 
the way, in sido cases, are aeries of book-bind- 
ings in stomped leather and skins, playing 
cards, &C. ; then come ooUections of wood fumi- 
ture,cabinets,capboards,tables,andchairs. This 
seems a strong point with the South Kensington 
Uosenm. But nothing at South Eensiiigton 
can rival the mamificent iTory Knnstechreiii 
in Saal 8, or the gorgeoos dock which, 
made apparently in the sixteenth century, is in 
working order still, for it is going now. I 
cannot conclude this letter without at least an 
allcsion to the grand and almost endless series 
of colossal wall-iNuntings — froscoes I should 
say— representing scenes from the history of 
the Fatherland and its associatioaB. Some of 
them are most dramatic, and even startling ir 
Iheirvigonr and brilliancy. I hope no English- 
man who cores for art, and who comes Uunioh 
way, will fail to spend an hour or two in this 
superb collection through being afraid of 
stuffed pelicans, or dried specimens, crocodiles, 
and other ordinary museum properties. 

JOHlf W, Bkadlex. 



ARCBAELOGiaAL EXPLORATION IN 
ASIA MINOS. 
Wk quot« the following from the New York 
Naiion of August 21 : — 
" Dr. J. B. 8. Steirett, who was a member of 
the American School of Classical Studies at AtheoB 
duritig its Orst year, and la now Its secretary, hoa 
been travelling in the interior of Asis Minor since 
June 1. The results of the similar journey under- 
taken by Dr. Bterrett id 1883, in connection with 
Mr. W. H. Bamsay, under the auspicett of the 
English Bociety for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, were made known in the report of the 
Committee in charge of tbe ' Asia Minor Explora- 
tion Fund' several months ago. Dr. Bterrett has 
continued hia explorations this summer, working, 
■• before, in concert with Mr. Ramsay, but travel- 
ling chiefly by himself. Hewriteafrom Ak Sheher, 
June 81, that he has been very raccesafnl fn col- 
lectisg ^BCriptionH and in identifying ancient sites 
in importsnt historic regions rarely visited by 
modem trsvellera. He aaya, 't liave fixed defl- 
nit^y the site of Heraclcia, have discovered that 
the Egeidir I^ke is the source of the Cestrus. have 
surveyed the great pass of Sultsn Dagh for the 
Snt time, finoing the map all wrong ; have col- 
lected the nomenclature of many villages, and hare 
added many others to the map.' He visited the 
ruins of Antloch, which are important, seeing there 
'some friezes with reliefs in excellent woikman- 
Ehip,' and having Roman coins brought him 'by 
the double haniunl.' There he copi^ more than 
nzty inscriptions, of which about forty are Latin ; 
sn of these are unpublished, except three or four. 
He adds : ' I shall depart from my original plan of 
going direct to Caesarea via Iconium, and intend 
to cross over to the Antioch Bide of the moun- 
tain and go to Iconium by that road, I have good 
reason to expect a harreat of inaciiptions on that 
side, whereas this side has been travelled over fre- 
quently.' At the time of writing he had alreaidy 
collected 145 inscriptions, ' some of them are very 
long, and lOme of value.' By the arragement be- 
tween Messrs. Ramaay and Bterrett, the former is 
to publish all the geograpical discoveries made by 
both while they are travelling in concert, and the 
latter is to publish all the mBcriptions. We are 
glad to call attention to these promising reports of 
■n expedition which refiects great credit on Ameri- 
csn scholarship and enterprise, and which is in no 
naall degree the result of one of the most important 
itepa ever taken by American scholars — -the found- 
ing o( the School at Athena. The Managing Com- 
Btttce ol this institotioli are now printing the first 



. volnme of psipen of the Sehool, in which will 
appeA tite insoTiptioiia found at Asbos by tbe ex- 
pedition ot the Archaeologioal Institute of America, 
edited (chiefly at Aagos itself) by Dr. Bterrett ; and 
also the collection of inscriptions of Tralleia, made 
by Dr. Bterrett and Mr. Ramsay iu 1833, already 
published in the Miltheilungin oF the Oermau 
School at Athens, and now corrected by this 
sumtaer's obserrations. Most of the Asaoa inscrip- 
tiona have been brought to tbe Museum of Fine 
Arts In Boston, with the other autiqaltieB of Abbos 
which fell to thelot of theetplorersin thedlvision 
with the Tui±s." 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



1HE BOUJJIS 
S<S West Derby Road, Uvarpool : Sept. B, 1884. 

The inaugural address of the Bishop of St. 
David's at fiie Congress of the British Arohaeo- 
logioal Association at Tenby is so remarkable 
that it is incumbent npon any one who is 
acquainted with the real facts to take care that 
hia lordship's statements do not pass for such. 
After a quotation from a work on Iceland to the 
effect " There are no serpents in Iceland," his 
lordship proceeds, 

" Perhaps my chapter on Roman antiquities 
Pembiokeshire had better have been equally oi 
dse, and in other reapects similar. I do not know 
that there is any trustworthy evidence that 
Romans ever got into Pembrdreahite at all. Wa 
find material traces of them in Cardiganshire and 
in the upper part of Carmarthenshire ; and 
although I am not a vare that any Gonian remains 
have been found there in modem timeB, I aappose 
there i* no doubt that Carmarthen occupies the 
site of a Boman town. But I see no certain evl- 
denoe of Roman occnpstioa further west than that 
place, &c." 

What is his lordship thinking abont ? First, 
as to Carmarthen, about whi^ he speaks so 
doubtfully. Boman altors, an inscription to an 
emperor, Bobto . BBiptblicae . nato, coins, 
Sanuan and other pottery, Sc, have been 
found there during this century. And as to 
Pembrokeshire, there are two main Roman 
roads through the oounty, the Via ■Julia and 
the "Flemiari way," which unito and lead to 
the seashore near St. Davids. The paved way 
fonnd near the Newgoll Sands in St. Bride's 
Bay, leading along the sea-coast and pointing 
towards Dale, is another, though smaller, Boman 
road. The weU-known Roman camp at " Castle 
Flemish " ia a fair-sized atotion, quadrangular 
with rounded angles, as usual ; and the Via 
Julia runs through it. The name Ad Vigesimum 
given to it (borrowed from the forged Richard 
of Cirencester) is undoubtedly erroneous, and 
we mnst be content to wait until inscriptiona 
reveal its real name. One inscription at least 
has been found there (though destroyed], foun- 
dations still exist in its area, and the latter is still 
strewn with fragments of Boman brick. Then 
there is the smaller camp (also quadrangnlar 
with rounded angles)near Ford, which has been 
deeoribed by Fenton ; audthenndoubtedRomau 
villa, with its bath, hypocanst, &c., near the 
same village (also described by Fenton). At 
Caerau, near Fiahgnard, there has been a 
Britanno -Roman settlement, where foundations 

buildings stUl exist, and three nms filled 
with coins of Oallienus, Postumus, Claudius 
Qotbicus, &c., were found. Numerous single 
coins of Caransius, Frobus, &c,, have been 
found in the same neighbourhood. Many coins, 
especially of Carausius, with other minor re- 
mains, have frequently been found in ploughing 
near St. Clears. Traces of Roman buildings 
exist at Sheep Island and at Angle, and in the 
woods near Ncwhouae are vestiges of Roman 
mining operations. A very large nnmbor of 
single coins, chiefly of later emperors, have 
been found at Pembroke castle, among thrrm 
I of Carausius and Constontine the Orreat ; 
>me plaoes the ground has been thickly 



strewn #ith them, tuid it seems from ezoava- 
tions that soms of the walla are orf very esrly 
work, if not bnilt npon a Boman site. 

Finally, it is certain that the Boman road 
Which ends on the seashore near St. Davids 
would not be made without the Intention of its 
leading to a station, and we are therefore justi- 
fied in concluding that the many remains of 
walls found tmder the sand in Whiteaand Bay 
are traces of that station, now buried ; bat as 
to its name being Menapia, that is another 
appropriation from the forged itinerary of 
Itichaid. Surely, we have here conaideraHa 
proof that the Romans penetrated to every 
corner of Pembrofceahrre, 

W. Thompsos Watkut. 



THE BBOUOH I 
Aahmoleao Hueemn, Oilord : Sept. 8, IBM. 

I am obliged to Mr. Thompson Watkin for 
calling my attention to the earlier correspond- 
ence on the subject of the Latin inscription at 
Brough-nnder-Stanmore, which, owing to my 
absence from England, had escaped my notice. 
My predecessors in this matter have certainly 
had the great advantage of daylight for their 
examination of the stone, which at present is 
walled into a dark oomer of the church porch, 
I observe, however, that my reading of the 
first four lines of the inscription answers lite- 
r<Uim to Dr. Hiibner's. The remaining frag- 
ment, that of the sixth line, is, at present at 
least, in such an advanced state of deoomposi- 
tion that I can attach no special value to my 
suggestion regarding it. Dedications to the 
Manea in the middle or at the end of an in- 
soription, though rare, are not unexampled. 
On the other band, the last letter a is preity 
(Avex on my squeeze, which militates against 
Dr. Hiibner's suggestion that the last letters 
are BEO, standing for DectiTio. 

In my reference to the Greek inscription 
on the line of the Roman wall, I have been 
guilty (owing to an error of transcription, 
unfortunately perpetuated in print throngh 
tuc adverse chan^ that I had to correct my 
proof at the last moment and awaj from boon 
of reference) of an odd transposition of names. 
The bilingual altar to which I wished to 
refer is that found at Ijancbeater, and dedi- 
cated to Aakliipios (Ko. 68T in the Lta)i- 
diiTium Septenlrioimle) ; and it was with this, 
and not with either of the Corchestor altars 
(which, as Mr, Thompson Watkin rightly oh- 
aerves, are two separate stones) that I intended 
to compare the peculiar long-headed A of the 
Greek inscription at Brough. For a parallel 
to the elongated letter-forms I wished to call 
attention to the Greek votive tablet — whctiier 

altar or not it is not worth while disputing, 
though Dr. Bruce {Lap. Sep., p. 44o) refers to 
it as such— also dedicated to AsklSpios, found 
at Maryport. 

With regard to the leaden seals, Mr. Blair 
has, I thii^, mistaken my point. I am aoite 
aware that the bulk at all evente of those 
representing the heads of Severus and his 
sons were found at South Shields ; but, con- 
sidering the absolute identity in character of 
the lead seals found at South Shields and 
Brough (in contradistinction to some other types 
that nave occurred at Felixstow and Bath), I 
was fully justified in drawing tbe oonolnaion 
that the Brough varieties date from the age of 
Tia. Aethub J. Evans. 



NOTES ON ART AND AR0SAEOL0Q7. 

The supportora of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund may be glad to know that the collection 
of small objects found daring Mr. Flinders 
Petrie's recent excavations at Siin is now 
arranged temporarily at the rooms of the 
Boyal Archaeologioal Institute in Oxford 
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Mansion, Oxford Street, whicli have baen lent 
by the Coimoil. The collection will be on vieir 
until October 9. AH the larger stones and 
atelBe discovered have been unavoidably left in 
EsTpt imtU next Tear, as only the most port* 
able objects could be brought over. 

Mb. Fredebick B.uward haa produced a 
eeries of original drawings to form a second 
Tolume ot " Character Sketches from Dickens," 
which will be reproduced in photo^avure on 
India paper by Messrs. Goupil, of Paris, and 
will be shortly published by Messrs. Caasell 
&Co. 

Me. p. O. Hawerton's book on Landicupe, 
already announced in the Ac.vbemy, will De 
Uluatrated with some forty illustrations on 
copper, of which one half are etchings or en- 
fnavinga. The original etchings include ' ' The 
Port M Blanzy," by Mr. Hamerton himself ; 
" Le Bas Meudon" and "Nogent-aur-Mame," 
by M. Lalanne; "Lobster Fishers," by Mr. 
Colin Hunter; and a "Stag and Tree," by Mr. 
Heywood Hardy. M. A. Brunet-Deboines has 
also specially etched for the work Turner's 
"Totnee," and Mr. 0. 0. Murray has etched 
Laudseer's " Eagle Nest." 

Surrey Beth and Londait Sdl-Foundrra, by 
J. G. ll Stablschmidt, is announced by Mr, 
Elliot Stock. The work is fully illustrated by 
wood-cuts and facsimiles. It will furnish in- 
formation concerning some of the early bell- 
fomideis which has not been hitherto published. 

Me, Herbert ScHitALz'3 picture of "Felice" 
has been purchased from the late exhibition of 
the Orosvenor Gtallery by the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Stanley Lase-Poole has reprinted 
from the yamitinatic Ckroitide his paper on 
"The Arabian Historians on Mohammadan 
Numismatios," which is substantially a sum- 
mary of M. H. Sauvairo's valuable work, 
Matiriaiix pour eervir <i Vhietoire de ?a Niimie' 
tnalique et de laMitrologie mumlmanei. 

At the weekly meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions on August 8, M. Maapero read a 
report on his archaeological work in "Egypt 
during the past year. He dwelt especially 
upon the new system by which the fellahs are 
encouraged to excavate on their own account 
by the guarantee that they may keep for them- 
selves one-half of the objects they find. In 
this way the Boolak Museum has obtained 
during the past twelvemonths, ivith no expense 
beyond that of conveyance, about tsvo thousand 
objects of various interest 

The newly acquired works ot sculpture 
recently placed in the Luxembourg aro M. 
Sodin's " St. John," M. Delaplocbe's "Aurora," 
M. Thabord's " Enfant an cygne," M. Crauok's 
" Youth and Love," and a "St, Sebastian," by 
M. Becquet. 

A FULL account of the recently discovered 
aqueduct at Samos, described by Herodotus, 
is contributed by Herr Ernst Fabricino to a 
resent number of the Mitlliellumjen of the 
Qerman Institute at Athenn. 



MUSIC. 

A Didionari/ of MmIc and Mitti'ciani. Edited 
by Sic O. Grove. Part XIX. (Macmillan.) 

Tula new part forms the commencement ot 
the fourth volume. According to the original 

J Ian there were to be only thi-ea volumes, but the 
ingth of many of the articles bos brought about 
this change. Fart XIX. gives us the conclusion 
of " Sumer is icuman in," Here i? noticed the 
peculiarity of folk-songs of falling into a 
of their own accord, llcceutly, in looking 
a collection of Norn-egUn nationiil airs, wc 
only met with the usual cnnon-form, but also 
specimens in contrary motion, and in one ci 
cancriiam or crab-like canon, C. H. H. F, has 



LCh to say about "Symphony." Though 
going over familiar ground his remarks are 
exceedingly interesting. After speaking of 
Mendelssohn and Bennett's contributions to 
this branch of musical art, he tells us that 
Schmnann's beat work is more iatereatine and 
more earnest than theirs. It would, we think, 
have been better to avoid so direct a compari- 
son ; and, so far as the general public is con- 
cerned, we fancy Mendolsaohn, in the matter of 
interest, has the advantage. Again, in speaking 
of Berlioz's "Symphonie Fantaatique, words 
of the composer are quoted to show how indis- 
pensable he considered the programme to the 
comprehensian of that work. To the compre- 
hension of the dramatic play, yes ; but Berlioz, 
in the preface to the fuH score, expresses a 
hope that his symphony ' ' offre en soi un 
interOt lausical indupendant de toute inten- 
tion dramatique." These words seem somewhat 
to modify the opinion attributed to Berlioz. The 
achievements of English musicians in this im- 
portant branch of musical art deserved fuller 
notice. The few remarks are such as one 
would expect to find in a French or German 
Dictionary ; but in an English one there ought 
to have been a less meagre account. A list of 

rohonies by native composers performed at 
Drystol Palace would, for example, have 
given a very fair idea of what has been done in 
uiis country, and would not have occupied much 
space. Under " Tarentella," we are told that 
irhalberg wrote one for piano. If only one 
name was to be mentioned, surely preference 
might have been given to Chopin or Heller, 
In the list of Tauaig's works, the pianoforte 
part of Chopin's E minor Concerto is noticed 
as "discreetly retouched" by the famous 
pianist. Why did not the writ«r add " indis- 
creetly retouched " to the arrangement of 
Weber's " Auffordsning zam Tanz " f The 
article on "Temperament" is a very interest- 
ing oue. The notice of Thalberg is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Surely something might 
have been said about Liszt's "Revue Critique" 
of some of Thalberg's works, about the Liszt 
and the Thalberg concerts in Paris in 1837, and 
about the famous Belgiojoao concert, in which 
both eirtitdsi took part, On the other hand, 
towards the end of the article the writer, as if 
short of matter, talks about Liszt's hair, his 
glove, his little finger, &c. He abo informs 
us that Liszt's " Lucia " fantasia greatly pleased 
Mendelssohn. Surely it must have been the 
playing rather than the piece which pleased 
the composer. In the article "Theorbo" 
that instrument is mentioned as being used 
in Handel's " Esther," and the archiliuto 
in "Deborah." According to the. dictionary, 
however, iirchilitUo is only another name 
for theorlo. But how about the score of 
Handel's "La Eeaurrcziono," in which both 
the theorba and the arciliiilo are employed!"' 
In the article ' ' Tenor " a passage from Handel 
is given, which is said by the writer to have 
been overlooked by Berlioz. We fancy that we 
are doing no injustice to the French composer 
in saying that he was not intimately acquainted 
with Handel's scores. He gives no cxamplos 
from them in his work on instrumentation ; 
indeed, in two instances certain effects are 
ascribed to Gluck aud Meyerbeer, although 
previously tried by Handel. And again, in an 
article on " A travers chants," he expressly tells 
us that he had lately procured a score ot 
Handul'a " Adraetus." This fact, and tho brief 
and flippant way in which he speaks of the 
other operas, seem to bear out our assertion. 
In tho article on "Time" the writer believes 
ho is correct in saying that neither compound 
quintuple nor compound septuple time has 
been attempted. The former, however, is to be 
found in Hillcr's ii Esquisses et Etudes Bhyth 
mi^nes, op. o6, bk, 2, no. 16. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

n$ Book of Sindihad; or, The Story of the 
King, Mb Son, the Bamsel, and the SeTen 
Vazirs. From the Fendau and Arabic, 
with Introdaction, Kotes, and Appendix. 
ByW. A. Clonston. (Privately printed, by 
subscription.)* 
UuTT Btudenta seeing this name will forget 
that M. Langl^s published a tranglatioa of 
tbfi Arabic stotr-hook in 1814, and will think 
only of onr old friend Sindbad the Sailor, 
whom Lane (iii-, ch. 20) egyptianised to " Es- 
Siadibld of tiie Sea," and whom I shall c^ 
*' Sindbad the Seaman." This most interest- 
ing Sindbad section of the Arabian Nights 
(537-66) was discnssed by R. Hole in his 
Eemarkt, etc. (London, 1797); by Baron 
'Walckenaer (1831) and other Orientalists, 
one of whom found the Island of Wak-w^k 
at Canton instead of Cape Gnardafui; and, 
lastly, by Mr. Uajor in his Introduction to 
Iitdia in the Fiflemlh Cmtury (Haklnyt 
Society, 1857). fint these writers have failed 
to remark that the mythical voyages along 
the East African Coast show a familiarity 
with its geographical and other details dating 
probably from the days when the Persians 
under Anoahirwan ocoapied Aden and Ber- 
beiah, boilt the ruined cities on the Zanzibar 
seaboard which were first visited and described 
hy myself, and established the Shirazi tribe 
in Zanzibar Island. All this I shall discuss 
at length in my forthcoming version of the 
immortal "Nights." 

But, in The Booh of Sittdiiad, Mr. Clouaton 
has nothing to do with our dear old friend. 
He edits, or rather re-edits, witli great care 
and abundant scholarship, two series of 
Eastern tales which hiu^y deserve such 
honour. Part I. (pp. 13-110) is the Sindibad 
truulatedby Frof.Porbes Falconer (i/ounw/ of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society, xxxv.-vi., 1841), 
from an imperfect copy in the India Office 
Library ; and since that time no complete 
MS. has been found to do away with the 
lanatM, asterisks, and imperfections of the first 
version. This portion concluded, begins Part 
H., "The Seven Vazirs," another reproduc- 
tion of the Talei, Aneedotte, and Zetten trans- 
lated from the Arabic and Persian (1800) by 
Dr. Jodhthan Boott, whose knowledge of 
Aratnc, especially of Egyptian Arabic, was 
clementan- (Lane's Ifightt, vot. i., p. viii.). 

In both series the mieaniqiu is the same. 
An old kbig is at last blesa^ by Allah with 
a ton, who, after showing himself a thorough 
"dnmmer Junge," is taken in hand by 
SindibM, a profound Fonocrates, and taught 
twune ret tcioilet by the simplest ot processes 
—object lessons. Before the young prodigy 
is presented to his royal father he is solemnly 



* The pflnten (Hcmtb. Oameioii, of Qlasgow) 
haie dOBtf Utsfr woA weD ; and the typs, though 
■ramrhat Mnall, does not pain the ejes. 



waraed by hia preceptor — Sindibii the sage 
— that the stars threaten him with death if 
he utters a syllable for seven days. The 
prince is lovingly embraced by his progenitor, 
but found to be dumb ; whereupon one of 
the harem-women, who loves his pretty face, 
undertakes to efiect a perfect cure. She 
makes the most impudent proposal*, which 
are at once rejected by the good young man 
(such Josephs being often found in Eastern 
tales) ; and, as " women whose love is scorned 
are worse than poison," the Moslem Fh&odra 
falsely denounces the new Hippolytus to the 
King, who, as Oriental kings always do in 
books, exclaims " Off with his head ! " But 
the Seven Wise Men (Wazirs, or MinisfersJ, 
well knowing the results to themselves if 
such order were obeyed, cause the execulion 
to be deferred by relating sundry tales ot the 
frowardness and malice of women ; while the 
furen* ftmina, with dagger, bowl and all, 
counteracts the effect by adducing some notable 
instances of man's deceit and desperate wicked- 
ness. At last the fatal period ends ; the 
Prince speaks out, and the too-enterprising 
young person is duly put to death. 

AU this is found in the "Bights" (Nos. 
578-606), somewhat "abridged and garbled," 
as Ur. Clouston says (p. 135). He finds them 
" put together in a hashy manner " (p. 256) ; 
and no wonder, if he has contented himself 
with "Ut. Lane's admirable translation" 
(p. 223), which ignores the " Nights," and 
cuts them up into chapters and notes. But 
he is hardly justified in telling bis readers 
(p. 256) that the Calcutta text "hardly 
differs from that printed at Bula.']^ " ; as I know 
to my cost, a translation from the la'ter proves 
most inadequate. Nor can I agree with him 
anent the " comparatively recent date " o( 
the work (p. 291). Farts of it, especially 
the fables proper, date from the dairn of 
literature. Mr. Clouston evidently knows that 
the /ai/i'au, the romance, and the fairy tale, 
began, like all letters, so far as we know, in 
ancient Egypt (p. xxiii.) ; but he seems 
haunt«d by the spectre of Hindu antiquity 
when he speaks of their tales dating "cen- 
turies before our era." The Pandit's literary 
form was probably borrowed, like the theatre, 
from the Greeks of the Bactrian empire; 
while the early Christians supplied him with 
many a detail for the life of Buddha. The 
course of literature would be from Persia to 
India, not vice vena. 

To deal with a few details. The older 
Brazilians, like the Ehataians (p. 20), used 
the left hand for the right. Easterns do not 
"bite their nails" (p. 23); but taking the 
finger between the fore-teeth is a sign of 
regret — in Abyssinia of rage and revenge, as 
certain missionaries had occasion to learn. 
Hvri, OT Souri, is masculine in Arabic (p. 25). 
6ard, which suggests Aj^gardr, &o., generally 
becomes -gird when it moans "town," e.g., 
Darab-gird (p. 27); and "Bose-Qarden of 
Tram" (p. 28) should be flower-garden. 
" Sapa " (p. 35) is a queer name for a town 
in Arabic, which has no j)-lettcr. Many 
raaders would want a notice of the "olay" 
used for the bath (p. 94) : it is the OiU- 
Sareh&i, a kind of fuller's earth; and the 
same should be told that tho diamond (p. 1 1 1 ) 
is held a deadly poison by all natives of 
Hindustan, The damsel did not "sit on her 
knees" (p. 110), but on her shins, the painful 



posture of polite conversation. In p. 177 the 
youth's exclamation would be better rendered 
" I lay at ease till my offlcioashess brought 
me unease." Sofib (p. 183) is not the city 
governor, but the governor's head-chamber- 
lain — often an eunuch, and always an im- 
portant personage; and "Ehalif" (p. 203^ 
shoold be either "Caliph" or "Ktmlifah.'' 
Finally, we mi^s a notice of the Tbta-Eahdni: 
or, Tdes of a Farrot, which for so ma^ yean 
was an examination book in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

It is curious to compare with Arab sim- 
plicity and directness the rhetorical luxuriance 
of the Persians, often redundant and exu- 
berant, and the pecnliar allumveness of their 
metaphor and imagery. An Englishman is 
at home in Arab poetry, in Persian he feela 
entering a new world, and in Sanskrit he is 
deep therein. Stndiidd contains not a few 
traits which are naive in the extreme, sneh 
" The sword of the pen " (p. 5) ; " Leave 
the concerns of Allah to Allah" (p. 11); 
"When the rose smiles the house becomes 

prison" (p. 68); A "robber of great daring, 
who would have stolen the nose from the face 
of the lion " (p. 69) ; " When they [tho fair 
girls] departed, musk was diffused iiom them 
as the Eastern galea shed the perfume of the 
clove" (p. 74); " Tou have gained the 
kingdom by the sword, leave it not to the 
needle" (p. 79). And, to quote no more, 
the following is a fair specimen ot that mar- 
vellous raciiJ imagination which enabled the 
old Greeks to supply most of what is wild 
and beautiful in !^-Islam : — 

The anspidous hour wherein the pair arrived 
at that spot was. by night a-mlddlemost tha 
Spring~month, Azor. On every bush roses 
were springing ; on every bonirh a bulbnl 
was plaintively singing. The t^ oypren in 
the garden was donciDg, and the poplu dapped 
its hands with jjoy unceasing ; while with soft 
voice A^m the head of every willow-branch ijie 
turtle-dove was proclaiinmg the advent of 
Prinoe the Qladdeoing. The diadem of the 
Narcissus shone with such sheen, ypa had said 
' ras the crown of the FaghflHr-KingS of Al- 
(China). On this side the northern aaphyr, 
that the western, scattered in love-tokeoB 
white blooms and blossoms like silver piaoes at 
the feet of the rose. The earth was mnak- 
Bcented ; the air was musk-laden " (p. 43). 

Tho immense Appendix (pp. 218-376) is 

iteresting to the general reader as tracii^ 
the westward ooorae of Eastern fable, and 
enaUin^ him to appreciate the modifioations 
which it underwent m route. Especially 
valuable is No. 32, "The Seven Wise 
Masters," where the many who are familiar 
with the words "Dolopathoa" and "Syn- 
tipas," and nothing more, wiU find local 
habitation for the names. 

It is impossible not to regret that Mr. 
Clouston's ample reading and careful labour 
have been applied to decorating a ruin in- 
stead of an Eidifice; yet we must acooid a 
cordial welcome to this and to every con- 
tribution whose object is to revive in England 
a taste tor " Semitic " literature. Our over- 
devotion to Hindu, and e^ieoially to Sanskrit 
studies, has proved prejudicial to those which 
interest us in a higher degree, because they 
teach us to deal successfully with a race 
more powerful, because more united, than any 
idolaters. Apparently, England is ever for- 
getting that &e ia the greatest Moslem power 
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now existing. Of lata years ehe has ay atem- 
atioaUj n^eoted AxabiBm, and, indeed, 
actively discouraged it in the ezaminatioiLs 
for the Indian (Svil Serriee, where it is in- 
OoiQjiBiB^ more Talnable than Greelc and 
Labn. Hence, vhen suddenly compelled to 
assume the reins of government in Koham- 
medan countries — as Afghanistan in times 

- past and Bf^t at present — she fails after a 
fashion whidt Boandaliaes hor few (vsiy few) 
friends. When the late regrettable raids were 
made upon the gallant Sud&n negroids, who 

.irere battling for liberty and escape from 
Tnrkish task-masters and Egyptian tax- 
gathoTBTS, not an EggliBJi official in camp 
was capable of spotting Arabic. Even 
OUT energetic opponent, Mohammed Oeman 
Pakaoah, " of tiio Beard," will go down to 
poster!^ as " Kohammed Osman Bigma " ! 
!put is not this again vox elamantu in dtierU> ? 
Bicn&BD F. fiuBTOir. 



THKRE lEureuTioirs OF Lirm pobtbt. 
Tht Schtm» of Epietmu. A rendering into 

English verse of the unflnlBhod poem of 

Lucretius, entitled "Da Bemm Natnra." 

By Thomas Charles Baring. (Kegan Paul, 

Trench ft Co.) 
Tht Sootoguti of Tirgil. Translated into 

English verse by Edward 1. L. Scott. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench ft Co.) 
Thf Sixth Booh of tha Amtid. Translated 

into English heroic verse by J. W- Moore. 

(Parker!) 
Tnu a member of parliament should find time 
to produce an elaborate translation of the 
whole of Lucretius' difficult poem is, consider- 
ing the pressure of parliamentary duties at 
the present time, a remarkable proof of the 
osoendancy of classical studies among us. 
Even Prot Thorold Bogera baa let his muse 
lie idle dnce his admission to the House. 
Mr. Baring is bolder, and his boldness ia not 
altogether unsuocessfuL He has chosen as 
the metre of his translation the fourteen- 
syllabla line. His veision is uniformly fiiith- 
ntl and on the whole readable. ISo version of 
Lucretins not executed by a conaiderablo poet 
is likely to achieve much more, and it ia very 
unlikely that any considerable poet will ever 
imperil his reputation by the attempt. We 
must then take what we can get, and Mr. 
Boring's offer is not to be lightly rejected. 
The mefav has, indeed, long ceased to be a 
favourite with most readers, in apitc of Chap- 
' man's Iliad; but if any kind of subject might 
justify it it is snch a poem aa the Be Serum 
Uatvra, mtb ita long sentences and close 
reasoning. The following from the opening 
of Book II. ia a fair specimen of Mr. Baring's 
version in a highly po^cal passage : — 
" "Ha sweet, when on the mighty sea the storm- 
wlnds rouse the main, 

To watch from shore another toll with all his 
mfaht in vala : 

Not tbat the hurt of others can to us doUghtfnl be, 

But that we like to look on His from which our- 
selves ore free. 

Sveet Is It too to viewin line the mighty strife of 

Armyed across the plalMa, when wo from danger 

stand afar. 
But nothing more delightful Is than Wisdom's 

quiet steep, 
Set up on h^h and walled about with leaning 

VMl,tokeip; 



Whemce one may gaze on other folk adown, and 

SOB Uiem stray 
Hiiher and thither, wandering in search of life's 

true way. 
Competiton In ohataoter, ilvaU in rank, each tries 
Day a[t«r da^, night after night, by bill's excess 

'vrise 



The style is at times a little over-prosaic — 



" For OS we seldom see that dost, whmJir wt lak> 

Clinga to our skin," 
or, 

" All hj distorted logic jiuf(t«MrtJ^er«fA«AcrM." 
On the other hand, it is often effective by its 
directneea and compactneaa — ».g., 
" Einga capture towns, are ta'eu themselveB, join 
battle, raisQ the cry 
Of sudden fear, aa thongh the hired aasassla's 
knife were nigh," 

"The black Is a irunttU; the fonl and filthy 

dJgoffit; 
The tiny pigm; is a Orace, and brims with wit, 

they BS7 ; 
Tbo over-tsU Is striking and in dignity exoela ; 
The cat-eyed is a Palliii ; akiu and bones they 

term gazelles ; 
One stutters, cannot talk, she lisps ; the dumb is 

BO discreet; 
The resQess hateful chatterbox a lantern to ouz 

feet; 
One is iniffMniu graeuuH it mlU, who ocaroe a an 

live for want 
01 flesh; andonebaU-deadwIthoonghisslmply 



The work bears throughout the strongest 
impress of Munro'a translation ; in Bpit« of 
which it has a character of its own. It is on 
the whole, perbapa, not quite so readable oa 
Creech. 

Mr. Scott's version of Virgil's Bucolioa is of 
a quite diffsrent order. It is the work of on 
indubitable poet, and it has the affectations 
as well oa the excellencea of aucb a parent. 
The metre, except in I^l. iv, which is trans- 
lated into heroics, is eight- syllable, recalling 
the best speoimens of that metre in the so 
tcenth, and in some cases of the eigbtee 
century. Taking it as a whole, the effect ia 
pleasing, at times very pleaaing; but there 
are occasional eccentricities of language which, 
though perbapa intended to give an original 
effect, seem, tu my judgment, hardly so much 
fclicitouB as quaint, or even bizarre. 
" And har, whose lot were fortunate 
Had cattle never been create, 
Enamoar'd ot the snow-white steer, 
Podphae he tries to cheer. 
Ah ! ladu, to thy fortones blind, 
What folly haUi unhinged thj/ mindi " 
Again, in Eol. ix., 

" Tm raekmg tilaitlif mg brain, 
Tlying to catch the song again," 
snggests ideas which seem very remote from 
the quietness of Virgil'a language, 14 quidem 
ago, at taeitiu, Bgcida, meeum ipte voluto. In 
a perhaps larger number ot caacs these quaint- 
nessea form much of the peculiar charm of 
Mr. Scott'a veraion. I may mention, for 
instance, his use of quadnsyllabic words 
like "commiserate," "premeditate," " con- 
culnnage," " ciroumstanoes," "apparitions," 
" comparisons" ; and the occasional introduc- 
tion <d comoum or homely words, auch as 



prentioe-hond," " 'tia a tact," "How lean ' 
my bull appears, poor wretch!" "Too 
weighty for my powers of mind," "Hitmond 
aelf shut thou be atyled," &c. Yet heTe,toa, 
I would take exception to " marry come vp" I 
" slums," or " torn and turn about." 
I select a passage of Eel. ii. as a speciiaen : 
" Oh I would it plense you shsn m; lot, , 

The homely fields, the humble odt, 
And drive to browse on verdant flsga 
Tba Badk of gos^ or hunt the stags ! I 

Together in the woods with ms - 

You'll imitate Pan's mdody. , 

The Ssrt who e'er with wax began I 

To conple several leeds was Pan ; 
'Tis Pim who watch and ward c^ei ihe«p 
And o'er their shepherds loves to keep. 



Nor blush to think jtmx Up hath bajti 
The reed whereon jonr fancy plajed; 
For what would not Amyntas Oo, 



To know as much of this as you F " 
The Bev. J. W. Moore's Sit:th Book of Hi 
Ameid hardly calls for the lengthy piebice ol 
nineteen pages is which the aathor lus 
thought it necessary to give hie viewi of 
tran^tion. It is, however, well executed, 
generally careful, and in many pasugEt 
worthy of comparison with the best hemic 
versions. There are some passages, t.f^ 
726 iqq., and not a few isolated coaplcta oi 
single lines, which are effective and resonant. 
It is, however, not free from the fatal sin of 
false rhymes, gloom, roam; cone, emtu; 
descend, aeeettd; and it may be deobttd 
whether a complete version of the Ameii in 
the same style would win its way sgainil 
thoee of Dryden, Singleton, Biokarda, or eren 
Conington. B. Elue. 



A Land JfiircA from England to Ctylm Fixtf 
Tears Ago. With Original Sketches. Br 
Bdward L. Mitford. In 2 vols. (ff. i 
Allen.) 
The title of this wort inevitably anggesfe the 
queation. Why baa it been kept in MS. kr 
nearly half a century ? If it contiinei 
matter of interest or value to the public, it* 
taidy issue seema as puzzling as ita appear- 
ance at this particular time. 'Sot does tli» 
Preface offer any solution of the cni^au, 
although a cursory glance at the Contois 
makes it at least evident that the book va 
well worth publishing even at this hie 
period. Cbttsiderable historic interest aitia- 
ally attaches to tha vecMd of «ie of tl« 
earliest joumeya 1^ the overiand route lo 
, India, performed mostly in the saddle, onJi* 
a time when a large portion of the interccnLuS 
region was stiU practicoUr a terra wmj«i'«j 
, But apart from this consideration, the reeoM 
itself containa many details that have not jet 
lost their flavour, bearing especially' on the 
inhabitants, the rains, and antiquities ol the 
conntriea traveraed. Only the other day an 
aoconnt, with illustration, was given bj" tne 
Ort^hicota "new find" at Eskikarihissat, 
in Asia Minor. But tbia very object, » 
curioua white marble font or bath of cro^'- 
form ahape, cut out of a single block sii 'f*' 
by four and a half feet, with a plain cross- 
sculptured on each side, is fuUy described snJ 
figured by our author (i. 105). Om 
instancoa might be mentiraied which wouia 
have entitled him to a high place among the 
pioneers of Eaatom exploration had ii' ^*' 
coveries been made known at an eariier <>**■ 
Hia Tonte, nine thousand mi]uaU<%etnei| ot 
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vhich aeren thousand vere on honeback, lay 
KTOBs Central Europe to Trieste ; thence along 
the east side of the Adriatic, t}u«ngh Haiit«- 
negro, Nortii Albania and Banmelia to Oon- 
itantmople. In Ana a lai^ part of Anatolia 
■ad nearly the whole of Syria and Palestine 
vera visited, after irbicli the route waa con- 
tinned irith little divergence from Aleppo 
throag^ Kaidin to Uoasnl and down the 
Tigris Valley to Bagdad and Babylon. On 
entering Pnsian territory the traveller struck 
north thiODgh Kermanshaw and Hamadim 
(Eebatana) to Tehr&n, Keshed and Herat, 
tfaoi fallowing an ancient highway, which by 
tbe mora enlightened policy of our present 
mlan baa since been closed to the Maogregors, 
Stuarts, and other Tentureaome Englishmen 
of our times. From Herat the road lay round 
tbe inacoessiblo Qijr Highlands down to Oi- 
ridik on the Helmand, and so on hy Kandahar, 
Qoetta, and the Bolan Pass, to the Indus, 
Bombay, ]iadras, and Ceylon. Here, also, 
tbe section of this route bom Herat to Kan- 
dahar, although lying within the jurisdiction 
ot the snbaidised Amir of K&bul, is now barred 
even to English officials, sa, fc^ instance, 
the Bonndary Conunisaionera already on their 
way to determine the new Anglo-Bussian 
fnmtieis. 

It is tlins evident that a considerable 
pottian of Hr. Mitford's journey included 
regions still imperfectly known, some of 
which hare since his time again became eX' 
eluded from the field of exploration. Hit 
acoonnt of these lands entitles his work to be 
classed with books of recent geographical 
research, and will be found oscdFul for the 
purpose of comparison with the reports that 
may henceforth be expected fram the Rnsman 
sorreyors and engineers, following up the 
important scientific researches of Orodckoff 
and Lessor. 

Thoae who care for personal 
will find much in these pages to feed their 
cnrioaity. At Tyre onr traveller ran against 
that genial and clover French painter, Horace 
Temet, described as 

" » small and spare old man, full of spirits and 
aetavitj, and very intelligent and entertaining. 
Be wora the Egyptian nniforai, with a large 
beaid and moustaiduos, and ... a band- 
sonta g;ald-Bheatlied sword, fvesented to him 
by the Emperor of Bus^a, It was rather a 
Rsk carrying this about with him, but was 
chazactcnstio, as well as Ids case of Englidi 
duelling pistols, which could not be of much 
use in travelling : on hintingwhich he observed, 
* 3C> foi, on ne sait jamais oe qni pent arriver ! ' 
He waa on the way to visit the localities of the 
batOs of Nesib [Niaibis], between the Turks 
and I^yptiaiu, wnioh he intended to paint for 
the Pasli." (i. 189.) 

A tew days before this Interview Mr. Hit- 
ford bad the melancholy satisfaction of assist- 
>Dg at the tost soene of that extraordinary 
BngUahwoaan, Lady Hest» Stanhope, of 
which he gives a pathetic account : — 

" When intelljgeaco waa brought of her 
decease, the Consul repaired to her residence in 
the monntiuns, where he found the bod^ laid 
oat in a small darkened room, covered with a 
sheft, and a sin^e candle burning at the head 
and feet, partially lighting the forms and 
featnree of am Amb aervaots and dependants, 
wbo aoiroonded the remains of their mistress. 
She was buried in her garden, at her own 
reqoest, by the Amaiioan mission. Her effects | 



were sold by auction. I saw the famous horses 
she prized so much : the one with the deformed 
hollow baok was bought by an Arab for £2 
or £3 ; the other, a white mMre, was a beautiful 
areature, bat hod not been out of the atable 
for seventeen yean. It was bought by the 
Consul for £U or JE12 " (i. 183.) . 

Then there waa that other eccentric and 
ill-fated genius, the Armenian engineer who, 
without any instruction beyond mere book- 
lore, constructed a small steamer aftier years 
of labour and a great outlay. But when she 
was at length launched on the Golden Horn, 
and his success all but achieved, 

"he discovered, to his dismay, that ha hod 
provided no means of chaokiag or stopping the 
machinery. On, on it flew with desperate per- 
tinacity, like the Dutchman's le^ and, after 
various eccentric evolutions, the baffled engineer 
ran her aground in despair. The poor man 
took his failure so much to heart that he 
forsook his bushiess, and eventually went out 
of ^1* mind — a martyr to science] On the 
mnd of the Qolden Horn liies the wreck 
(LM). 

Here gruesome was the scene presented t 
the traveller'a gaze on his approach to Cet- 
tignS, capital of the Vladika, prince and 
bishop of the Montenegrin! — " the most heroic 
nation in Europe," as we are assured by an 
eminent British statesman. 
" On a low round tower on the summit of a 
rock was ranged a horrid array of forty-fire 
human heads, stuck ou lances, and blackening 
in the sun. We waited on the chief, whose 
secretary informed us that the Albanians had 
violated the frontier of Uontenegro and honied 
some of their villages, and, to avenge this foray, 
about ten days previously a party had been 
sent down to make reprisals across the border. 
The Turks appeared to have been prepared for 
this, for they mode a determined roaistonoe. 
But the Uontcrtegrins eventually gained a 
victory, ollhough with the loss of thirteen of 
their party, and, after gleaninK a bloody harvest 
of heads, returned in triumph to their moun- 
tains" (i. 43). 

How strangely tho stem realities, as related 
by unbiossed or casual eye-witnesses, contrast 
with the sentimental glamour thrown over 
the deeds of ruthless savages by exabemut 
hnmanitariaupoliticiiLns! These Montenegrini, 
whoso chief scarcely needed to inform Mr. 
Mitford that "Nous autros, nous oimona la 
vengeance," were at that time practically in- 
dependent, "although the Vladika admitted 
that he received assistance in mone^ from 
Kussia, the Czar being, as he said, his only 
friend" (p. 44). 

Mention ia made in one place of the Sleibe, 
an Arab tribe, living among the Anazeh, 
between Aleppo and Palmyra, and again 
heard of at Damascus as wandering gypsies. 
No further mention appears to occur of these 
northern Sleibo, who have since then probably 
migrated southwards. At least, iu the 
Bulletin of tbe Trench Qoographical Society 
for 1875, p. 71, mention ia made of the Sleb, 
Slehi, a peculiar Itedouin tribe described 
"lesB6h^iens du Nejd, noirs ou bruns 
.c6s; on dirtiit qu'ila out une origine 
iodienne." The present writer, who has long 
been anxious to trace these people further, 
would be thankful to any reader of the 
AcADEJir who could supply him with addi- 
tional references on the subject. 

A. H. Eeihb. 



"Old Latin Biblical Texts": No. X. Tht 
Qotpel aeeoriing to 8t. MtUtkea, from the 
St. Qermoins MS. (^i) now numbered Lat. 
11953 in the National Library %t Paris. 
With latrodnctioQ descriptive Of thp MS., 
and five Appendices. Edited by John 
"Wordsworth. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Tas MS. from whioh the text of St. Matthew's 
Qospel is now printed contains, iu its present 
form, a considerable portion of the coiiclud- 
iug division of the Old Testament (roughly 
speakLng, Prov., Chron., Ezra, Kebem., 
Esth., with the two books of Wisd. inter- 
calated among the canonical books before 
Chronicles), the Apocrypha, the New Testa- 
ment in a somewhat paculiar order (Qospp., 
Acts, Cath. Epp„ Apoc, Paul), and a fcog- 
meut of the "Shepherd of Hermos." It 
appears that it was originally the second 
volume of a complete Bible, the first volume 
of which waa in existence in 1540, but seems 
to have been lost some time betwe^ that d&te 
and 1G80. 

The MS. has had ^^ interesting history, 
which could not possibly have foui^ a better 
chronicler. It has been a work of no little 
research to trace all tho incidents in its use 
from the time of E. Stephens to the present, 
and this Prof. Wordsworth has done in r^lly 
exhaustive fashion. Tha earliest eridenoe of 
its USB is in a folio Bible "bj B. Stephens, 
which began to be published in 1538. This 
book had the distinction of being the first 
with an apparatut eritieu* — the readings of 
certain MSS,, among them ours, being quoted 
in the margin. The MS. was called by 
Stephens from its shape (it is 15^in. X 13in., 
and u written in double columns)-:-" Oer- 
manum latum," by which name it was also 
known to Bentley. As it contributed to (he 
first apparatia oritimt^, so also it contributed 
to the first collection of Old-Latii^ texts. 
The text of the MS. gensrally is Yulgate, but 
that of St. Matthew belongs to m^ older 
forms of the Latin version. Stephens bad 
not noticed this peculiarity, whioh also 
escaped the keen eye of the critio B. Simon, 
who gave a description of the MS. about 
1630, and proposed to make it a standard of 
the Hieronymian text. Some fifteen yean 
later the publication of Old-L^tin Kew Testa- 
ment texts begins with a small volnme by 
Martianay containing the Qospel according to 
St. Matthew, from the Corbey MS., now 
known as^, with the readings of our MB- fiin 
the margin, and the Epistle of St- James fmm 
another Corbey MS. now at St. Petersburg, 
and, like its felloiTi recently edited by 
Belsheim. 

With thia publication of Mortiaoay's the 
period of greatest activity in the «tudy of 
Uld-Latiu texts commences. The first quarter 
of tho next century saw the inception of two 
groat works which hod very different fortunes. 
Bontley'a letter to Archbishop Wake, con- 
taining his famous "PropoaoTs for printing 
a Now Edition of the Oroek Testament and 
St. Hieromc'a Latin Version," is doted April 
16, 1716, and waa publishod in 1720. In 
pursnonce of the scheme laid down in these 
"Proposals," ho had already commissioned 
a young Fellow of Trinity College, John 
Walker (who was to be his coadjutor on the 
edition) to ezanunc aod collato MSS. for hfm 
both in England aad on the Continent. 
Among tho MSS. so collated wo« the " Ge'- 
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TjtftTHun latinnm," with tb& ezoeption, how- 
ever, of the St. IfAtthew, for vMcIi Walker 
Teferred Bentley to Uartkuay'a Tolume. 
Walker'a collectioiifl are stiU preaerred at 
Triiilty College, Cambridge, and Prof. Words- 
irorth tfistifles to their accoraoy. As a 
oollator, Walker iraa saperior to Bentley; 
and, though his work was not final, it otill 
poueasee conriderable valae. TJnfortanatelT 
the great scheme on whieh he was engaged 
came to notiiing. From some unexplained 
oaose (whioh may, perhaps, have been a better 
acqwdntoaoe with the Vatican HS. proving 
ibxt the phenomena were more complex than 
hs had anticipated) Bentley's zeal began to 
flag; and Walker died in 1741, some months 
before him, at the early age of forty-eight. 

While he was in Paris, Walker received 
much friendly help from the Benedictines, 
who were at that tune juat beginning a work 
of their own on aimilsr ground, and on on 
equally elaborate acole. ^e death of Simon 
ITopinot in 1724 left this entirely in the 
hands of Pierre Sabatier. His work was im- 
peded by many diScoltioa, and he died before 
it was quite cnuplete. But Sabatier hod 
forces behind him which oar English soholars 
wanted; if one dropped out of the ranks, 
anoiEier was ready to step into tham; and 
the advantage of combined and organised 
study was seen in the issue of the three noble 
volumes, Siiliorwn Saerorttm Latino* Vtr- 
lianm Antiquat cm Vttua Jlaliea (Remia, 
174S-49). Prom that time to the present 
scholars have been content to quarry their 
materials from Sabatier ; and there has been 
no instance of the direct use of the US., 
except for the'; fragment of Hermos, until 
Prof. Wordsworth undertook this edition of the 
Vulgate, and as a companion to it the series 
of Old-Latin t«xts of which this St. Uktthew 
ia a first instalment. 

We have spoken of the thoroughness of the 
bisborical part of the Introdaction. It is, 
indeed, more than an Introduction to this 
partionlar HS. The diligence and care with 
which every side allusion is followed up make 
it little less than a history of the treatment 
ot Latin t«xts of the New Testament to the 
beginning of the present century. The 
editing and criticism of the text are executed 
in the same aocurate and scholarly manner. 
The work is done once tor all, and will not 
need to be done agiun. 

Prof. Wordsworth does not, indeed, pro- 
nounce a final opinion on the text of the 
portion that he has edited. To do so at the 
beginning of a collection of materials where 
each part has to be taken with the rest 
would necessarily be premature ; but he gives 
some interesting examples of the character of 
the text, and he is able to correct an impres- 
sion which rests on some high authority — 
vis., tliaty|is<meotthe mixed texts in which 
Vnlgate readings predominate over those that 
are strictly Old Latin. An analysis of the 
rea£ngs in chap. v. shows that this is not the 
case. Prof. Wordsworth estimates the Vul- 
gate readings proper at only 4 per cent.; 
the rest are genome Old I^tin of various 
types, some peculiar to the HS. It should, 
however, be noted that Uie analysis has been 
made mainly from three (or four) representa- 
tive U88., and not from a complete examina- 
tion of all those that are extant. We suspect 
that snch an examination wonid only serve ^~ 



make the case still stronger. It would reduce 
the number of readings that are set down as 
characteristically Vulgate or peculiar to y„ 
and it would at the aame time add to those 
that are found in other MS3. This is a 
phenomenon which constantly meetc us, not 
only in this particular instance, but else- 
where. Headings which ^pear to be singular 
are repeatedly found to have some more or 
less unexpected attestation. To take the 
examples given on p. zxxiv. as characteristic 
of the Vnlgate, as many as eleven out of six- 
teen are to be {ound in i (Cod. Bebdigeronus), 
which is commonly classed'oa Old Latin ; but 
no aocoout can be taken of that, because it is 
highly probable that I reol^ has the Vulgat« 
base attributed to ;,. But besides those 
qttoniam inliuut in ii. 16 is found also in i ; 

ri dietu* eit in iii, 3 appears not only in ^, 
q, which might be suspected of coming 
under Vulgate iiSuence, but also again in the 
early text of k; y. 47 saluiavtritu, xv. 8 
popmMt hie, and xxi. 37^ium tuum (omitting 
unieum), all have a place in the equally early 
text of d; and eonUrat, in xxi. 44, is found 
in e. Again, out of the readings given on 
p. xxxvi. as peculiar, or nearly peculiar, to g, 
evrant in iv. 28 is common taa, i,k, and, in- 
deed, appears to be the oldest reading; qui 
tnim for qui ergo is found in a, d, /, q; an 
jiliut in T. 37 is the reading of ak Augustine , 
^t vot ptrteeuniur in T. 44 is found in k ; and 
tt gentile* occurs in i as well as/. We have, 
however, found no trace of »t gentet, the 
reading of g, ; neither havo we met with 
JUtu» oeulorum among the authorities for xiii. 
50 ; but, in the similar passeige, Luke, xiii. 
28, it appears not only (as a correction) in the 
Chur fragment (a,), but also in the text of e 
and I, and a has it in Uatt., xiii. 42, though 
not in SO ; it also occurs in one M.B. {A) of 
Cyprian Tutim. iii. 23, where the true read- 
ing is ploratio. 

These examples (which are taken from the 
only part of the Prolegomena that leaves any- 
thing at all to be desired^ may help to show 
how important ia the worx of making acces- 
sible new MSS. on which Prof. Wordsworth 
is engaged. They show, at the same time, that 
^, has a larger strain of ancient readings, and 
IS of higher critical value than has been sup- 
posed : in the largo family of MSS. including 
0, b, c, h, i, besides smaller fragments to which 
it beloDga, it holds by no means the lowest 
place. 

Wo ahould be glad if any words of ours 
could encourage Prof. Wordsworth and the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press in the enter- 

E rising course that they ore taking in pub- 
shing this series. A work like that before 
us does not appeal to a lai^ public, and it 
ia hardly to be expected that its sale ahould 
be " remunerative " ; but there is much coi 
ponaation for this in the thought that it 
adding not to the body of ephemeral specula- 
tion, but to that of sound and permanent 
knowledge for which it ia to be feared that 
Oxford, with all ita opportunities, has done 
too little. And the graceful and touching 
words in whioh Prof. Wordsworth alludes at 
the end of his Preface to his own great predi 
cessors in the work that he boa undertaken 
deepen in us the hope that he may be spared 
to bring that work to a happy conciasion. 
It will be a monument worthy of the name 
Uiat he bears. W. Sakdat. 



DUHTZBBS LITE OF LESBIVa. 

Letiingt Zehm. Von H. Diintzer. Mit il , 
authentischen lUnstrationen. (Leipzii: 

Is a c^tain sense Leasing boa little need of 
the biopspher. His wonderfully vivid chu- 
ooter, his irresiEtible honesty, and the pre- i 
dsion which he gare to every inue that he 
touched have left a deeper imprcenoa on 
posterity than all the vague calnmniea o[ hii 
contemporaries, and rendered Urn better 
understood than Goethe in quartan where be 
ia t&T lesa read. It is not necesaary to attempt 
in bis case one of those Settiutgen of which be 
himself gave so many brilliant cxanplei. 
His " reacuea " of Soplujcles, Homer, Martial, 
Shakapere, Horace, Cardanus, Cochlaens, &c 
— even, one might add, of Pythagoras, vhox 
most famous doctrine he amazed hjs best 
friends by avowing at the close of the 
Ertiehmig — have not all been final ; bat tlie 
enei^ and fearleaa love ot truth which im- 
pelled him to the work of saving oUien h>Tc 
helped to moke it needless to save him. Few 
man's renown has suTTived a centuy ol 
intense intellectual movement with so little 
injury. His most torious antagonist! have 
never been justified by posterity. The; veie 
not among those who, after being ciitiull; 
aimihilated, " rise again " in the next genen- 
tion, 

" With twen^mnrtol mnrdeia on theli cmm, 
And push ua from out stools ; " 
but where they fell there they lie, absolutely 
and irretrievably dead . In the case of Lmge— 
the victim of the Vadt m»cttm — this was ncrer 
doubtful — the distinguished clerical poet who, 
on the ground of a well-known Horation line, 
made the comedian Cmtinus a present of the 
"praenomen" Pritetu, and conatraed hjw 
with the dative like his native /a^n- Klvli 
was a much better scholar, and had received 
high praise from Heyne — nay, from Leasing 
himself; but his ignorance was in reality grw, 
and when relieved of the maaa of plagiarlin 
and pretension which disguised it ita eipowre 
was beyond recall. Goeze, the hereof the last 
and moist deadly of Lessing'a controversiee-' 
the theological — had a greater body of toU- 
meant sympathy on his side, yet every attempt 
to "whitewash" him has been t-Juueo. ^e 
doubt in the poetical region the conrte li 
critical opinion utter Lossing'e death vas net 
altogether with him. Towards his dramas 
neither Ooetbe nor Schiller was alwajs very 
cordial; and the Romantic school scoffed with 
undisguised contempt at the poetio preteosioni 
of this terrible master of Veretand. Bat ^ 
day of the Bomantios was brief ; and at Ibis 
moment we imagine that the poetrr ^ 
Leasing — poet ot the Aufkldrmg tiiough be 
was — has as little to fear from Uio poetry ot 
Friedrioh Schlogel as his morality hia frooi 
the morality ^ Ludnde. ■'ITathan" li*^ 
no doubt, frequently been, and is posaiblf 
still, a stambling-block to tire devout Christian; 
but it is only in the darkest rocessea of tie 
Ultramontane camp that its author bsa been 
of late years assailed with the mslignant 
ferocity of a GoeKC. 

Comparatively unclouded, however, as the 
memory of Lessing has remained since '^ 
death, and notwithstanding the ezcelleot 
biographies already in the field, the h^ 
with which Herr Diintiier has snpplementw 
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his similBr lives of Ooethe and Schiller has, 
let ns harten to say, decidedly its raiton d'Hrt. 
Ifot that many of hia predecessors do not 
Bupass him in merit of various kinds. Tlie 
muiamental work over which first Daozel 
■nd then Cinhraoer spent their lives, re-editod 
ooir by Ualtzahn and Boxberger, i» a mine 
of facts and of acute criticism ; and if, ae the 
new editors confess in their Preface, its 
" Orundlichkeit " be at times a little too 
"griindlich," its speciilatioQ a little too 
" specalatiT," it is still, for acholars, on- 
approached. And even the more popular 
aadience which Herr Biintzer has in view 
may find his lite len attrsotiTO in literan' 
form than those of Hiss Zimmem and AdoU 
Stabr, less thoughtful than: fbat of Ur. 
Sime. Hia real function in biography lies 
in two directions. On the one hand he 
carries the description of incident to the 
utmost degree of accessible detail ; and in the 
case of men like Ooethe, Schiller, and Leasing, 
whose published oorrespondence fills many 
Tolnmes, this obviously means a good deal. 
It may be, as many readers will think, that 
he is too exclusive a lover of the plain and 
palpable fact ; and that the subtler kind of 
evfoits which do not closely attach themselves 
to aay little handle of outward incident, are 
apt to drop out of the record. But his pre- 
vious works have been so recently noticed in 
the Acinsiti that we do not ciire to dwell 
farther upon such defects. On the other 
hand, it is a characteristic merit of all three 
lives that no pains are spared to make their 
impreemons, if mainly external, at least real 
and lifelike. 

The numerous portraits, views, and fac- 
nmilea which adorn the present volume have 
for the most part been only with difficulty 
accessible in ^gland before ; and though the 
Toodcats are hardly up to the level of the 
beautiful tjpe and binding, we accept them 
with a gratitude only slightly tempered by 
Uttomess. Here we find, for instance, be- 
sides the portraits of Lesmng, by Tischbein, 
Kay, and Oraff — the first of them the fas- 
cinating one in the Berlin Uusenm — and the 
vell-known portrait of Eva Eonig, his chiof 
German contemporaries, Qleim, Mendelssohn, 
Xicolai, Klopstook, Ewald von Kleist, Glott- 
eched, Chr, Weisse, Klotz, Goe:!e, Claudius, 
Herder, Beimarus, and so on. Those who 
know EUse Beimams only through her charm- 
ing letters to Leasing, and his letters (not less 
charming) to her, will welcome the striking 
nlhouette which preserres her dignified and 
noble features. And those who relish piquant 
incUents, even on a poor canvas, will feel a 
secret, onconfessed delight in that very wooden 
portrait of Haberkom's (already well-known 
through the Grote'sche edition of Leasing), 
which repreeents the six-year old Gotthold 
and the atUl smaller brother Thoophilus, quaint 
little old men as they seem, with counten- 
ances preteinaturally wise — TheophiluB pla- 
cidly faeds a somewhat ghastly lamb, while 
the elder brother, disdaining such puerilities, 
beams majestically over the partly volumes 
which he had insisted on having paintod with 
him: " Uit einem groszen, groszen Haufen 
Bneh«r moszen fiie mich malen, oder ich mag 
li^ier gar nicht gemalt seyn ! " 

C. H. Hebfosd. 



NBW IfOVELS. 

t\tX'Ghve Manor. B; R. Buchanan. In 3 

vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
A North-Couatry Maid. By Mrs. H- Lovett 

Cameron. In 3 vols. (White.) 
TA^ Crimt of Mmry Vane. By J. 8. F. Dale. 

(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 
The Golden Pin. By Hamilton Seymour and 

Keith Bobertson. (Blackwood.) 
CW)i Carthem. By Silas K. Hocking. 

(Wame.) 
7%« Bohemiani. By P. Lee. (Alexander 

Gardner.) 
Ur. Bobebi Buchanab is one of our most 
prolific, and not one of our least powerful, 
writers of moral fiction. His novels have 
always some great ethical purpose, and we 
may cheerfully concede that this purpose is 
always high. Bat this does not commit us to 
approval of his methods, and in Fox-Glov» 
Manor the vices of treatment with which 
readers of his former novels ore familiar seem 
to have become aggravated. The motive of 
the plot is ' sufficiently unpleasant ; nor can 
one say that the art of the author overcomes 
its unpleasantness. That Mr. Buchanan 
should have had personal experience — as he 
tells us in his Preface he has — of a type of 
man like the Bev. Charles Santley, is melan- 
choly enough; but no amount of such personal 
experience can fuUy justify a writer in pre- 
senting ns with an elaborate study of the 
an character in its most absolute cor- 
ion. That is not the province of art; 
there is neither beauty nor goodness to be had 
from raking out moral dunghoaps. If Mr. 
Buchanan would but apply his unquestioned 
powers to some worthier object of study, he 
might give us a book we should be glad to 
i^ad, even to read more than onoe; a book 
not full of the portraiture of degrading vices 
and unhealthy imaginings, which do not 
wholly lose their evil influence because they 
are depicted only to be condemned. A clergy- 
man in the Church of England who seduces 
a girl in Ms congregation, and refuses to 
marry her because his attention is too much 
taken up with trying to seduce another man's 
wife, is a character that may exist — Mr. 
Buchanan says he does — but of such, and 
such like, non ragionam it lor. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron has made use of 
seveiol familiar recipes for her novel, hut 
with just enough hesitation to suggest that 
she is aware of the extensive use to which 
they have already been put. Though she is 
content to drop Ur. Loftus Finnigan, her 
aesthetic dictator of Sooth Kensington draw- 
ing-rooms, tolerably soon, we could have 
dispensed with his introduction altogether, as 
his connection with the story is extremely 
remote. The trick of making lank votaresses 
apostrophise their poet with such outbursts as 
" How Pure you are ! " and then of marrving 
him off to a vulgar American girl with nigh 
heels, is too time-honoured not to hove be- 
come inexpressibly wearisome. And nothing 
can possibly excuse Mr. Finnigan for address- 
ing Miss Malaston as the " pomegranite [«to] 
of his parched souL" Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
does not make difficulty about introducing 
any nomber of improbable incidents and en- 
counters when her plqt becomes entai)gle4i 



but, nevertheleas, there is a certain still in 
the way it is developed. We could wish, 
however, that she had not laid the paint 
quite so thickly and so coarsely on the cheeks 
of her wicked old Dowager. Had not much 
reading of fiction accustomed as te believe 
that middle.Bged ikui men are inveterately 
addicted to falling in love at first sight, even 
in railway carriages, Mr. Paul Huntley would 
have seemed an unpromiBing hen. 

Although The Crime of Senry Vana comes 
before the world encased in a cover which ia 
an admirable imitation of cheap linoleum, it 
is not easy to see what object the author hod 
in making it public. Presumably he is in 
some doubt as to whether Henry Vane's rash 
act was a crime or not — indeed, there is an air 
of apologetic extenuation all through the 
book — and would like te consult his readers. 
The ordinary reader will, however, have no 
hesitation in endorsing the verdict of theKew 
Columbian Club, if not in pronouncing a 
severer one. Henry Vane stakes all his hopes 
upon the love of a Miss Baby Thomas, of Ifew 
York. Owing to his irresolution and his 
morbid habit of analysing his motives (a self- 
indulgence no motives inll bear), he misses 
the prize just when it seemed within his 
grasp. Miss Baby, who certainly did not 
treat him very furly, marries the man she 
bod been more or less secretly " carrying on 
with" the whole time, and Yane not too 
heroicaUy shoots himself. This is all the 
story, and it is a sLUgularly pointiess one. 

The Golden Pin is apparently written by 
two young gentlemen who have read with 
delight— as who has not? — the JVmc Arabian 
NighU, and who have fallen into the error of 
supposing that such books are eamly written. 
The plot, BO far as there is one, is the old and 
commonplace device of a man going through 
In advance— in a dream, or a trance, or, as it 
is put here, in a temporary fit of insanitr — 
something that is going te happen. The Gold&n 
Pin is used by the villain of the stery te 
puncture the hearts of his patients with an 
invisibly fine wound; he does not seem to 
have much motive for doing it beyond an 
irregular interest in science. There is an 
Indian nurse in his pay, of whom something 
might have been made, but nothing has been ; 
and at the end, d propot de» hottet, an account 
of a day's salmon-fishing in Perthshire, which 
seems as if it had been originally written for 
the local weekly paper, and pitchforked inte 
the book te make up the number of pages. 

Ur. Silas E. Hocking thinks very ill of 
that nnfortiinate class — the reviewers. But 
without being "either a woman ciossed in 
love, or a man sufiering from chronic dyspep- 
sia," as Mr. Silas E. Hocking roundly asserts 
every reviewer te be, it is in^iosuble not to 
t:ike exception at his picture of English school 
life. It would be as difdcult te recognise the 
ordinary school-boy in the pack of sneaka 
assembled under Mr. WaxaU's roof, as the 
language Mr. Hocking puts inte the month 
of his traditional buUy. Bad as he was, 
Master Beginald Ware would hardly have 
gone so tar as te call Master Carthew "a 
contemptible plebeian," and to worn him 
tragically that " he would me it." Mr. Silas 
?. Hocking's description of the territorial 
aristocracy in Englaiid is at least as (^editable 
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to his iiDf^nation and his charity as hia 
portrait of achool life. 

Mr. Lee'B book has the Me redeeming merit 
of brevity. It is a farrago of the conversa- 
tion and safferingB (Mr. Lee describcB eea- 
aif^est *itb groat relish and minuteneas) of 
the Bohemia'n paesengerB who crossed "the 
PrttBsIan blue " of tbe Atlantic in that ehip. 
Among these oonvereations may be found the 
(ticcovery and HrKBt of a murderer on board, 
which is contrived by n detective in a very 
simple maimer. There is a captain who 
prclscos his TO marks with the good old 
"Shiver my timbers!" ; and the ultimate fate 
oi all the party may be read in a series of 
extracts from the matrimonial columns of 
New York popt-rs appended at the end of the 
volume. C. E. D.iivKiHS. 
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SOME FRF.yCil HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Jean et Selattien Cubot, hur Origine el leiira 
Voyagtt. Par Henry Harrisse. (Paris : Leroux.) 
Sig. Deatmoni recentiy collected the documents 
re&thig to John Cahot, and established his 
daira to the discovery of America prior to 
ColnmbuB. In the present portly volume Mr. 
Harrisse, an acoompUehed American in Paris, 
who has published muoh on the discovery of 
the New World, has gone thoroughly into the 
history of Iwth tho ilTustrioiis voyagars, father 
and soil. 'The first portion of the work is 
devoted to a critical examination of all the 
evidence bearing upon their lives, and especially 
upon the disputed point — what countries gave 
them birth ? showing, on good grounds, as we 
think, ttwt John was bom in Genoa (as con- 
eluded by Desimoui), but naturalised in Venice 
in HT6, aftorfittcen years' rosidnnno there, that 
ho married a Venetian wife, and that his three 
sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sonctus, were bora 
whjla he was resident in Venice. As Bristol 
has bocu stoutly claimed to be the birthplace 
of the great Sebastian, it is interesting to learn 
that English law on the rights of majority 
turns the balance of evidence for Venice against 
Bristol. Even the tradition that he was 
brought up in Bristol is douhtfol, though, on 
the other baud, the expedition which smled 
from that city in 1497 is painted out as John 
Cabot's, accompanied by many Bristol men and 
^ps, and probably by his three sons. Pursuing 
his inquiries through tho voya^s and dis- 
coveries made by the Cabots, Mr. Harrisse lays 
under contribution all early charts, maps, docu- 
ments, and records, examining the authenfioity 
of each. Unfortunately, none of Sebastian 
Cabot's own maps remain ; but the two tiu^pa- 
vumdae of Weimar, made by men who had 
been bis ooUeagnes in cosmography at Seville, 
still exist to exhibit the then state of geo- 
graphical knowledge and the additions to it made 
by tho Cabots. Tho author follows Sebastian 
dabot throughout his varied life to his death in 
looTi at the age of not less than eighty-three. 
He married a Spanish woman, but it is not 
known whether he had children, or what 
became of hia brothers. The rest of the work 
consists of three parts — (1) Cartography, de- 
scribing tbirty-eignt maps, charts, and porto- 
Jani, with theii legends in England, France, 
and elsewhwe bearing upon the subject, in- 
cluding the famous Bescelier's map belonging 
to tho Earl of Crawford and Bdcarres, the 
valuable legend of which was deciphered by 
the map officials of the British Museum ; (2) 
" Notes pour servir i, uno chronologio dee 
voyages au nord de I'ile du Cap. Breton de 
149T & 15S0," giving full references to Buthori- 
ties ; (3) an Appendix giving the t«xt of 
thirty-eight documents, and (4) Bibhography 
of ftF^-eight works, both relating to the 



Cnhots. A full Index and a beautiful faodmilo 
of a map in the Paris National Library com- 
plete the attractions of this exhaustive work, 
to which the ungrateful oritio only desires a 
table of contents. 

Lei Arehima, la SxbUothequt, et h Tritor de 
VOrdre de St. Jean de Jtmialtm d Maitt. Par 
J. Delaville le Roulx. (Paris.) We have too 
long delayed in calling attention to this volume, 
issued by the Ecoles fran^aisos d'Ath^nes et de 
Home. It appeals to Englishmen, inasmuch 
as it contains what is to be found nowhere dse 
outside the palace at Valletta — a descriptive 
account of the nuiss of records (more than foUr 
thousand volumes) of that once powerful com- 
munity, tho Order of St. John (including abo 
6jO volumoB relating to the municipal history 
of Malta, some of which daf« from the four- 
t«enth century), which, by the strange course 
of history, are now in the possession of an 
Enghah people and Oovemment who know 
little about them. Of the numerous writers on 
the Order, old and modem, few have had 
these archives ; _ . _ 

Pauli, and Paoiaudi have by . 
hausted them. The author confines his detailed 
studies to tho three series which are of chief 
interest for the rise and internal history of the 
Order, indicating in his oalandar of dooumenta 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries those 
already printed. The Order took great care of 
their early bulla and charters. We have them 
fro 01 1107 downwards. The valuable series of 
registers of Acts of the Grand Masters [bullae 
magist'rontm,), tho chief source for the general 
hiitory of the Order, exist from 13*0 to 1796, 
the earliest volumes having perished in the 
retreat from Rhodes ; the notes and analyses 
of these coUections vrill form a Corput to foUow 
the present publication. Tho sigillography of 
the documents, especially tor tho Holy Land, 
engages attention ; while, as regards the Order 
in Malta, Interesting, tliough somewhat imper- 
fect, notes give information on the Public 
Library and its contents, the treasure formerly 
possessed, printiug establishment, artists, chuivh 
of St. John, £c Palestine, Bhodea, Malta — 
the early, the heroic, and the diplomatic periods 
of their bistory^such are the divisions into 
which it f^la, the first of which only is con- 
this volume. One hundiijd docu- 
ments, dating from 1112 to 1290, relating to 
the Order when in Palestine, are here published 
for the first time from the Malta archives, 
together with lists of cont«mporary dignitaries 
and brothers. For indications of numerous 
topographical details we oouunraid the study of 
these grauts and oharters to the new Palestine 
Pilgrims' Text Society, and we wish the editor 

Sccess in the fulfilment of his arduous under- 
ting. 

DocumenU eoncemaTd let Templiers, extraite 
des Arobives de Malte. Par J. Delaville le 
Eoulx. (Paris: Plon.) M. D. le Eoulx does 
not let tne grass grow under his feet. In the 
course of his extensive researches for his forth- 
coming work on the Order of St. John, 
espoci^y in Malta, he has found many docu- 
ments recording transactions between the 
Templars and the Hospitalleis, settlements of 
disputes, transfer of possessions of the Tem- 
plars, &o. To oleaj: the ground ha here pre- 
sents us with unpublished text», or short 
analyses of forty-five agreements, oharters, and 
bulls, ranging in date from IHo to 1333 at 
various places, with notes and introduction. 
Most of these belong to the class of private (or 
local) records, I. «., records of the commanderiea. 
What became of the general archives of the 
Temple, i.e., those kept at the seat of the 
Order after its dissolution in 1312, is a mystery 
on which the presence of certain papal bulls in 
the orohivas at Malta appears to tlvow impor- 
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no right among the documents of tho Hospitsl 
exc^t for the fusion of the genent archives of 
the Temple with those of the Order ot St John. 
Thirteen of his collection are such papal bulls. 
The existence also ot a BuUarium fluSfum o) 
the sixteenth oentmy in Mdta, whetrin the 
Hospitallers transcribed two hundred bnlk. 
granting general jnivilegee to the Temjiais, 
beside Meir own, he rigbuy r^an* — 



■probabl, ^ 
general archives of the former. 



published its fifth fatekute — Ckartrt it i 
fnmea inidites de la Uoieogne Touloiuai/u. Ibn 
ate mostly sixteenth century co^s of thirtecaii 
century originals , and paint vividly ttie then italc 
of society. Some of the charters are g^ioied, 
not by great lords or landowners, bat hy seven) 
oo-seigneure of a parish ; others hy a religion! 
community or by eccleaiaatical lotds. In tvo 
cases we have Bastides, in (me of which aUymui, 
in the other a oonvent, is oo-seigneor vith On 
king. The suooessrve revisions ot the cbsrtcn 
mark the aspirations towards liberty of the htttei 
part of the thirteenth century. The election oi 
municipal and local ofBcers is almost slwiji 
free, sometimes by ballot. Justice beloogj Id 
the lord, and fines and confiscations eridendv 
form an important part of his revenne. Thm 
is little difference between the ecclesiasticsl tsd 
lay seigneurs. The latter levy the three m- 
tomary feudal aids, the fanner demand them on 
di&rent grounds, Boti\ exact the s^me riibb 
where they can enforoe them, and yield mat 
they cannot. Thus it is that, under thfl ume 
lords, whether ecclesiastical or lay, wd find on 
estate the right of baking and tool-mskiiie 
free ; on another estate, under the same lori, 
there is only the lord's oven and the lord's foree 
allowed, and tools can be sharpened there odf 
at definite periods. The right of pre-emption 
and of purchase on credit is usually claimed b; 
the lord ; in some places the market is free to 
the inhabitants, and only strangers pay toll ; in 
others heavy dues are imposed on slL Ttie 
shambles are free in some parishes, in others i 
tax is paid onoverybeaat lolled ; so with psituK 
and feeding of Bwine in the woods, Tho rifiit 
of cuttnig wood is generally allowed ; so is fil- 
ing and Uie ohasa, except on certain leaerral 
grounds. Qame Is allowed to be sold sul^ to 
right of pre-emption, espeoially by the shbot 
In some parishes the lord claims right of lodging 
for himself and guests ; in others labour sol 
Vratch, and other eorviet at the castle, ilicns- 
tion of real property to the Church or to niiHtMj 
corporations is smotly forbidden, even bj 
eccleBiaatical seigneurs, who admit no otb« 
clerks or religious bodies than themselret is 
their parishes. All intestate real prapert; 
reverts to the lord, and in some oasas the 
luoveahles also. The pohce of the markets sod 
useful sanitary measures are mentioned iasoow 
charters. An ideal of paternal govemmmt 
runs through all; and the abuses do not seem to 
have been great. But the diversity of conditioni 
in the same neighbourhood, the restraints on 
any kind of free sale and free intercourse^ be- 
tween different parishes, the unequal condition 
of the same claseea on noighbourmg estates of 
the same landlord must have been well-ni^ 
intolerable when once the spirit of criticism wat 
aroused. The perusal of such documents ensl)lM 
us to iinderstand the fierce passion tor Igam 
which has taken possession of the French. 
Qteat is the contrast betwden these feudal wv- 
twites and the fora and fiteroi of the PyreneM 
— e.g., in the Qndumei of Larrtael, 1263: | « 
the head of a family beat or outraged (iotst « 
identoit) any serv^t or member of his family 
not to be called to account for it api« 



light, fOT, says our editor, they would have J death ensued." In the puero of flavsrre 
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aeilha muter nor mistreM might Insiilt a aer- 
nut, and tiw malcmg & servant pH'B hair fall 
vM poniihed 1^ the same heavy nne as pulling 
B free man'* b«ird. 



BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Canadian PiciMrt. Drawn witii Pen and 
PouiL BytheHarqTUSof Lome. Withnumer- 
oni lUnibations. {Relieioug Tract Society.) 
BsTiiiK already reviewea at length this year 
(one naif-dozen books dealing with North 
America, we are compelled to allot to this 
latest arrival less space than it perha^ deserves. 
Foi it difiers &om the i«st of uie senes " drawn 
vlth pen and pencil " in that the text is itself 
iTalnaUe record of personal knowledge, and 
not mmely aQhordiuate to the Qlusteations. 
lis pictnies, too, powess m ipecial interest 
dmdy oonnected vith the lettrnpreaa, In his 
nieli from ocean to ocean the Marquis of 
l/trae made g;ood nse of his exceptional oppor- 
tnnitiei. On other occadona he has previouBly 
imparted the remits of his experience in regard 
(o the great politdcal qneBtions of confederation, 
and emigration. He has here collected into 
ons froMipy volume what he has to Bay as 
trsvSer rather than govemor-general. He 
nans to hare kept in view tbronghont the 
pictnreune and the readable, thoogh it was 
iiuponilile for him not to convey advice by the 
w«y. The illaetrations — or at least a majority 
of them— represent the permanent frvdt of the 
Nine officii four from end to end of the 
domimon. Some are from sketches by the 
Ifsrqois himself; others ore from photographs 
■jecMI; token or acquired on the spot ; while 
t few are from the pencil of hia accompliahed 
fellow-traveller, Mr. Sydney Hall, It is also to 
be noted Uuit tiiey have 1^ the advantage of 
bang engraved by Mr. Edward Whymper. 
Altogether, this volume depicts Canada in a 
TS7 that we are not likely aoon to see aurpassed. 

nt Great StpvMic. By Sir Lepel Henry 
Qriffin. (Chapman & Hall,) Macaulay has 
observed, in Jiis famons essay on Warren 
Hutings, that "it ia not very unusual to find 
goUamen in the Indian service who write 
above their alKlitdes." This book shows that 
iriiat was tme forty years ago is true atill. Ita 
nlkor, aa hia title attests, has liaen to high 
luk in Uie T n'1'''"' aarvice, though we are not 
aware that he has undergone much of the real 
dnidgery of a "district officer." While " 



mended, nnoe he oonld have found nowhere 
ehea more oomplete oontraat to the English 
adtnioiatratioii of India. Having spied out the 
nakedness of the land, he set down forthwith 
to write a minnte npon it, in the same spii 
if he had been aakM by a " forward " Viceroy 
to reoommend the dethronement of some hap- 
kai Baja or the rectification of an unadentific 
fine of frontier. Sir Lepel ia, of conrae, 
otitled to his own opinions, baaed as they are 
>p>m s long experience of the Indian people 
•Dd a short experience of the American, Our 
only gronnd for criticism in tti'" place ia that 
be dionld have adopted such an offenaive moile 
ot gTving expreaaion to them. After reading 
his booki we can understand why even the 
patient Hindu sometimes feels uneasy under 
the yoke of a bmeancracy of " minuteera." 



by Sir Thomas Boe and Bemier; chapters from 
the voyages of Dompier and Byron ; Tratnlg^, 
from a French as well aa from an English point 
Capt. William Peel's ride through 
Nubia in 1851 ; Col. Mowbray Thompson's 
story of the Cawnpore massacre; 4o., Ac. The 
only chapter we regret to aeo is that entitled 
"Juggernaut in 1806." While the compiler ia 
always careful to notify his boutcps of infor- 
mation, hia printera have not been so liberal 
as ^ey should hsve been in the matter of 
quot«aion marks. The title of the book, also 
— which on the cover is merely "True Talea" — 
recalla too closely All True, by the same author 
aai the aame publishers in 1879. 

CiUet of the World: their Origin, PropTSs,' 
and Present Aapect. By Edwin Hffider.' 
niuatrated. (Oaasell.) For the benefit of&ose 
who are not initiated, it may bo as well to aay 
that this is the third and conclaling Volume of 
a series. Th»t it is the third volume is 
denoted by throe asterisks o» the title-page ; 
that it will not be fallowed 4)y another is im- 
plied by its possession of «n Index. Having 
highly commended its predecessors on their 
appearance, it must s&ffioe to say now that this 
is not inferior to diem. Indeed, we wonder 
that snch good ma^rial aa Jerustdem, Athena, 
and Some should have been kept to the laat. 
It was a happy nation to combine in one chapter 
the cities of Belgium, and Scandinavian citiea in 
another. 

Holiday Saardi, by Clifbide and Riveraide. 
By Bernard H. Becker. (Bemington.l Mr. 
Becker, whose fine Boman hand has lately been 
again conspicuous in the Daily News, hoa here 
oSlected (chiefly from that journal) a series of 
articles describing in a genial manner hia visits 
" duty combined with pleasure — or, shall we 

y, of pleasure comWaed with profit — to 

various holiday resOT^ We read moat of the 
articles at the time, ■ndfor tbat very reason we 
are glad to read (Ilea again. Except to those 
who have to atudy oheapneas, Mr. Becker wMiM 
be an excellent ccmpojrno'k de voyage, 

"Thobouoh Guide Series." NoMk iraies. 
Part I. By M. J. P. Baddeley and'G. 8. Word. 
Maps and Flfms by BartholomO*^. (Bulau.' 
Having ao recently oommendsd tiie Devon anc 
ConiwaU in this seriea, we must content our 
aelves with saying that this new volume aeemi 
at least equ^ to its iniedacessors. On the 
whole, there appears to fee less surplusage — for 
we cannot regard the glossary and hints on pro-. 
nunciation as snoh; and flie maps dUmberf 
twelve in all. In «leameas and aoonracy of 
cartography t^ •■nes is nnapproaclied. Our 
only regret is that we have been unable to test, 
the merits of ttfa Tolume in the present y^r. \ 
ArrowgmitVs Dictionary of Brutol. iSited 
by H.J. SpewftndJ. W. ArrowBinith. ^Bristol: 
Arrowsmiui,) This is substantiaBf ti guide to 
Bristol, airanged on the ilfihahAinal principle, 
first introduaNl, we belie*P, in Did-ent a London. 
Special attontien lisB "heon paid to every point 

leoted with local hMxiry. The map is not ao 

as we could witsh ; nor does the arrange- 
ment of SQ^aares, terraces, &c., under "Open 
Spaces " cemmAnd itself to us. Is the descrip- 
tion of " Bristol Wilb " quite accurate ? When 
tlie preset writer hod the honour of dining 
with IJMt mayor of Bristol, brown sherry — not 
satjt— -was given him under that name. 



Thirteen lUuatTstions. (Hodder& Btoughtoi-., 
"Rat really ,b^ongs to the class of ' ' gift-books " 
for ho js, being horn somewhat out of due time. 
As such, it is an excellent piece of work ; and 
«e mentian it in this place out ot compliment 
to the tunesty with which Dr. Maoanlay has 
had tMOiuae to the original authorities. We 
have VbB tatxt ol the Qtwi Mogul, as deaoriiNd 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
Peof. Bkeat ia editing the Early-Engliah 
Tait of Qamelyn for the "Clarendon Proaa" 
aeries. Headers of " As Ton Like It " will Itf 
glad to have a separate edition of Qrf»»^y^. 
Db. Bichard MORRia ia ^p3a^ to print t 
translations of Pfili Jdto)na in toe ' FoU;- 
Jownal, He vtti pi<^ P^^ ^e most amn 



stories, and those which throw light iqion 
popular auperstitions, &c. 

The introductoiy lecture at University Col 
lege, London, in the Facultiea of Axta saa Lawt 
and of Science will be given by Prof. O. T. 
Newton at 3 p.m. on Thursday, Ootober 2. 
His subject will be " Archaeology in its Bela- 
tiona to AucientHistoryand^torature." Thfs 
lecture will be open to the-fublio without pay- 
ment or ticket. 

Thk late Sir Peter Braila Armani, Greek 
minister %t'the Court of St. Jamea'a, left aome 
memorano^ with Mr. J. Dionysius Loverdo 
bbont 'ten years ago, with a view to his pw- 
paring a memoir of his literary and politdoal 
career. We understand that Mr. liOverSo, ful- 
filling the wiahes of hia friend, will shortly 
publish a memoir of Sir Peter both in Greek 
and English. 

Uessrs. CabsKll & Co. will iaane next month 
Secetit Britiih Battla, written by Ux. James 
Grant, the well-known novedlst and historian, 
which will contain a full description of the 
campaigns in Afghaniatau, Zulnland, the TraSiff'- 
vaal, Egypt, &c., illiotrated with maps fcna 
plana specially prepared for this work Ify 
Major Cooper Euig. and with many portr&ita, 
views, and nistorical scenes, 

Messrs. Bickers & Soir will shortly jbtiblisli 
a memorial album of the late Rev. John Kissell, 
of spofting fame, oontaininfeft acrie« of twelve 
hunting scones, dravra by Btr.'T. i/L. B. Mal- 
abo. These drawings, oarefully reproduced 
from ttr. BiuSs^'b favoarite doiliea, will be 
prefaced by a ahort 'bife^iAt'hical sketch by Mr. 
Mohnn-HarriS. ijbb dedication of the volume 
has been accepted 'by the Prince of Wales. 

The Octeti&r number of the Century will have 
for f roTfliiBpieoe a portrait of Mr. Austin Dobson, 
aftw * picture apedaUy painted by Mr, G. P, 
Watts. It will be accompanied by a brief 
critical essay on Mr. Dobson's work, by Mr. 
Brander Matthewa. 

SlONOR Davtd Silvaoui's Rome, Ua Princes, 
Priests, and Pemie, which has attracted conaider- 
able attention in Italv, haa been tranalated by 
libs. Francea MclAusfalin, and will be published 
in three volumes dunng the present aeaaon by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. J. & K. Maxwell are pftbliahiiiK 
for Mrs. A.ylmer Gowring a toludie of Ballad 
and Poemt, Ixmtiiig of temperance topica and 
atortling e^isodtie et ''contemporary hiatory. 

Ms.'W.'i). HoTELLB will contribute to the 
Centurg Tlfaring the ooming year a aeriea of 
deeOtifptive papers on the life, society, customs, 
&o., of the cities of northern Italy, beginning 
wiUi several on Plorence, to be miritled "A 
Florentine Mosaic" They will be iUustratecl 
with reproduotiona of etchinga by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, who accompanied the author throuf^ 
Italy during the preparation of the aeriea. 

Mr. E. U. Jessop's illustrated version of 
The Lay of 8t. Aloys, already announced in the 
AoASEUT, will be published on October 1. 

MxssRS. Partsidoe's announcements for the 
forthcoming season include two new atopea bv 
SGss Annie 8. Swan, entitled Mark Detborougkt 
Vow and The Brttir Pari ; Emmatwd ; wt 
Leaves from the life and Notes on the Work or 
Jesus Christ, by the Bev. J. B. Fig^ ; Aidan, 
ihe ApatBe of the North, by A. CTTryer; TAa 
Qreat Day : Notes ai^d Qomments oi) the Bocik 
of Bovelation, tiy the Bev. i. Glrahajn; -Olovie, 
and ifadgfi, ivy Ars. G, S. Beaney ; The Qips^t 
Qu<er), and Marion and J^vigittla, by Mia. Enuoa 
Iiedie ; Jemmy Laiseon : a Stoiy ot a Village 
Lad, by Miss E. G. EenyiMi ; John Harris ; the 
Cornish Poet, by his son, J. HowKd Harris; 
Jos^h Liue»ey : the Storj* of hfs IMq, by JaiQeq 
Weston ; &c., &0, 
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HCrssbs. John Leno & Co., of Dundee, will 
publiih aiwnt the middle of next month a 
memorial Tolnme of the late David Pae. It 
vill oonsiBt of a reprint of one of hia most 
popular Kiial tales — Eiutaee the Oulragt; or, 
ibe Bmn^leM of 8t. Abb's, together with a 
oolleotioii of rominisoenoes of toe author by 
serenl trienda. 

Tbs fourteenth edition of the German tmna- 
lation of OeOTge Henry Lewes'B Lift and Worki 
of OoHhe, is announced by Heir Erabbe, of 
Stuttgart. This ttanelation, which hod the 
lanotion of the author, is by Dr. Jiilius Frese. 

The following U the reply of Dr. Oliver 
"Wendell Holmes to the lettorg of congratulation 
on attaiuine bis seventy-fifth birthday, printed 
in the NewTork Critit of August 30 :— 
"My dear Friends, — Your kind words reach 
immesBurably beyond the mark of my desert, 
but I will own that they Hve me great pleasure. 
Coming to me so late In lire, they seem almost like 
open letters of introdaction to a celestial hoose. 
hold, to whidi I am commended by my air- 
breathing Mends and associates. Could I but 
carry them with me as eredentials, it seems as If 
Qke angels themselves would make obeisance to s 
new-oomer so highly sp6kea of. Speak as iudul- 
genUy as you may to one who has crossed the dead 
Una of the Psalmist's reckoning, he cannot forget 
that he la dtttng amid the ruins of the generatir- 
to which he belougs — himself a monument, it u 
a ruin, on which all but biroseU can read the 
Inscription. Let not the critic weigh too nicely 
the ^ue of the praise bestowed upon him. A 
taw years will ehill <ind quiet all the excited eupcr- 
latlves which overweening fondness has lavishel in 
his boHour. In the meantime, a little overpraise 
eomes too late to do him any great harm. The 
breath that stirs his Blumberlng vanity brightens 
the fire upon bis hearth, but fans no dangerous 
flame of self-love, as it might have done in earlier 
years. And even the ahriTelled ceiiteuarian loves 
a wcoid of pnjae— it Is the sweclmeat of his second 
Infancy. I thank yon, each and all of you whose 
names are on the paper before me, not forgetting 
Qiose other friends whose tribates of regard and 
love have reached me through lesspubllo channels. 
They oome to me at one of those periods of life 
when kind words are most needed and most ten- 
deriy welcomed. I pray you all te accept this 
imperfect expreoaiou of my feelings as at least 
showing you that you have conferred a great deal 
of happiness in obeying a generous Impulse." 



FBENOB JOTTINGS. 
MsaaBS. Dii>IEB aononnoe the appearanoe of 
the "definitiTe edition" of Victor Cousin'B 
Qtnenl Hittory of Philotopky. It contains the 
aatbor*! latest notes and oorreotions, an unpub- 
lished ohapt«ron the philost^y of the Fathers, 
fto., and IS edited by U. £iui)h£lemy Saint- 

M, EkrestLesoitz win pnUiah on October 1 
BigiUographU et FEmpirt b^jdin, byM. Sohlnm- 
b^ger, inio has made tiuB subiect specially hit 
own. It wiU be a quarto volmne, illustrated 
with about eleven hundred original dratrings; 
and the prioe will be 100 fra. (£4). 

Tee latest addition to the ' ' Nouvelle Biblio- 
th^ne ctasdque," puUisbed by Jouaust, is a 
new K«nch version of the Sakuntala of Eali- 
dasa, by MU. Abel Bergaigoe 'and Paul 
Iiehugeur, preserving the distinction in the 
original between prose and verse. 

V. Got, the doyen of the Com§die fraotaise, 
has resolved to retire from the stage next 

The oonseil gduSral of the department of the 
Gironde adt^ted at its recent meeting a reso- 
lution to preserve tiie hall in which the Girou- 
dins met at Bordeaux during the Bevolulion. 
The bnOding ii at the aide of tiie chtirch of 
Notre Dame, and ii used at present as a military 
bftkeboqse. 



Mdme. Moqitkt, of Bordeaux, has just pub- 
lished a reprint of the very rare original edition 
(Leipzig, 1788) of Casanova's sooount of his 
escape from the dungeons of Vonioe, written at 
Dux in Bohemia in 1787. It is accompanied by 
a biographical notice and a bibliography of 
Casanova from the pen of a well-known 
bibliophile, and is illostnited with two portraits 
of the famous adventurer at two epochs of bis 

Fbou the last report of M. H. Wallon, secre- 
tary to the Acad^mie des Inscriptions, we learn 
that the third volume of the Corpus Inaerip- 
tionum Semiticarum, dealing with Phoenician, 
will certtdnly he published before the dose of 
the present year. It will contain the Phoenician 
inscription found at HarsoilleR, and the most 
important of those from Carthage. The two 
next volumes, dealing with Aramaic and 
Hiniyaritic, will be taken in hand forthwith. 

At the meeting of the Acad^mie des Saenoes 
last week, the president foTTnally congratulated 
M. Chevreul on having entered upon his ninety- 
ninth year. IC Chevreul, who was present, 
replied : — 

" Je YOUR Tcmercle, mea chers confreres, des sen- 
timeute aSeotueux dont notre prfiident vient de 
se faire I'lnterprite II mon 6gard. Dans oette 
clroouBtanee, ce qui me touche surtont, c'est que 
je puis vouH confler le secret de ma long^Titf : 
elle est due a la moderation de mea go&ts." 



A TRANSLATION. 

THE TEATH OF BYRHTJTOTII. 

{From the Anglo-Saxvn.) 
Byrhtxoth scorned to bny off the attack of 
the Danes by giving them "rinp of gold." 
The river Panta parted the combatants ; and 
we are told how 



afield, 



The brave WulfstEui played the part of Horatius. 
"Qo, keep the bridge, good Waif stan," Byrhtnoth 

WuUstan the dauntless, tried on mo: 
The son of Ceola, bravest of his kin. 
The baffled Danes implored the chiTalrons 
Byrhtnoth to let them cross the ford. 
Then Byrhtnoth In bis pride let many pass 
Hie ford unhindered, while aorosa the stream 
The son of Byrhthelm to the warriors called : 
' ' Warriors, to battle, now the way is clear ; 
Q,uick, cross Uie ford, for Gk>d alone can tell 
Who on this fl^ of slaufhter shall prevaiL" 
West over Fanta's flood the war-wolves wade, 
A host of vikings fearless of the flood 
O'er die bright waters bear their linden shields. 
There the teave Byrhtnoth with his warriors stood 
Facing the Dane, and bade them with their shields 
Form a stout war- hedge, hold It firm and fast. 
Soon shaU Uie brave win gloiy in the field, 
Soon in the carnage shall the death-doomed faU. 
Then through the land the noise of battle rolled, 
Shouting of warriors, while on high there wheeled 
Haven and eagle, longing for their prey. 
They pliel their bows, and hurled their spears, 

keen-edged 
And hard aa files ; fierce vras the battle rush 
And alash of spear on shield ; on either hand 
Full many a warrior fell to tise no more. 
There on that bed of slaughter Wulf maer lay 
Bore wounded, Wulfmaer, Byrhtnoth's atster's son. 
And soon the vikings slew him with their sworda. 
Bwift vengeance came— they tell how Edward 

His sword and smote a death-doomed viking ; 
How anon the e^rl thanked his brave bo wei- thane. 
In firm array the fierce-aonled warriors stood. 
And eager strove to be the first te slay 
Their death- doomed foemen while the battle raged. 
" Stand fast ! " cried Byrhtnoth, " think of nought 

but war 
And of the glory to be won to-day." 
Grasping his shield, he raised his sword and roahed 
Against a viking, who, with fell Intent, 



The shivered shatt rebounded whence it ca 
Stung by the wound, he ~ ~ 
And smote the viking, 1 ^ 

Full in the throat, and reft him of hii lite. 
In haste again he hurled hia abaft and smote 
Another in the breasi' ; the poisoned ateel 
Through the ring-corelet cntahed and pierced hi) 

Then the proud warrior laughed for joy, md 
thanked 



And pierMd the noble thane of Bthelred. 
Beside the earl a stripling warri^ atood, 
The son of Wulfitan, Wulfmaer, y 
But brave in battle, who full b " . 
The blood- at^ed weapon from the £< 
And hurled it back wiui till hIa might, and ilev 
The cruel vildng who had dealt the wound. 
Then to the earl there stepped a full-armed Due 
To strip the hero of the rmga he wore. 
Els m^ and sword so cumuugly adorned. 
Swift from the scabbard Byrhtnoth drew his ivoid, 
Broad and brown-edged, and the Dane's conlct 

But soon a viking emote him on the arm. 
Dashed the dark-hllted weapon from his haod, 
The goodly weapon he could wield no more. 
" On, heroes, on!" the gray-haiied warrior critd, 
" Forward, good comrades, Byrhtnoth iaundont" 
Thus epake the earl, and turned hia eyes to 

Heaven. 
" Lord of the world, I thank thee for the joji 
Which thou ill mercy hast vouchsafed to me ; 
And now, good Lord, I have most need that then 
Shouldat let thy blessing reat upon my sonl. 
And grant it may depart in peace to dwell 



For ever In thy kingdom." 



O. R. Hesbt. 



MAGAZINES AND BSFIEWS. 
Undbr the title "Leisure Momenta," D, 
Chaulid, in the Eemita ContemporaTua of Augstl 
la, gives an acooont of two curious cesei of 
lunacy: one, the French muaioian, ChoRsi; 
the othm', Amaro Bodrignez, an attoniev of 
Seville, turned preacher ; tiie last shovi t)ow 
closely allied eloquence and idiotcy may gome- 
times be. C. A. Sanchez writes on the Conoen- 
tion of Art, holding that the artist shoold m 
left entirely free. Bodriqnoz Villa hu t 
eulogistic review of the Marquis de San 
Bamon'sCarlistWarinTalenoia. 183'-S; voLl 
of the collected works of Cfinovas del CsatiUo 
is also favourably noticed. In the number of 
August 30 Javier Ugarte laments the withdraml 
from St. Domingo in 1865, and the revenil of 
O'Donnell's policy by Narvaes. In the "Woiid 
of the Harvmlous " some oases of hnmotiini an 
reported, chiefly from Fr^idi antnots. Lm 
Tidart teills of the reproduolion by Sewr 
Asenmo of Paobeoo'a cdebrated "ImaginM" 
(see Tioknor ii. 474, note), by means of clnomo- 
photography ; 73 out of the original 170 por- 
traits are still preserved, Jorduia contionM 
his tour in the United States, and U. OutieiM 
hia historical sketch of the Ode, dealing «i" 



M. BENAN ON STANISLAS OVTASD. 
Stasislas Gottaed, whose sad death we re- 
corded last week, was buried at Paris, in w 
Cimitiire Montpsmasse, on September 9. Tba 
following addrMS was delivered on the ooosacoi 

n behdf of the CollSge de Franoe, hj * 

•' Quelle fataliU, messiemx, que la mort »<*"'"* 
prendre parmi nous le plus jenne, le plus aeamt 
pour leBgrandea<euvrea,]e plus aim£! SiiaobJ 
peine ae sonl foooWs drouls que Btanlalat Guj»«l 
remplacalt dana )a ohaue d'arabe su OoUege de 
France le r^[rett4 Defrfmary, et voili gse la ooup 
le plus impr£vu nous I'enKve so mfllea aow 
Koonde aoflvit*. H n'avait que tcente-halt iw, 
Enpeu d'aiw6ee,a a sn rempar le cadre dnM 
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iflqoe; Q en ft fait uses pour ?s eap^ede tension dangeTeiueqtdlaltqa'onnepeut 
I uona qnl laadiata aax Inl tout plus assoder au devoir le sourlre, le diTertigBeinent 
H qnl nous oonsoUonB de vleillli honnete, ie plaMr de contempler un monde od, & 



eDTOjNit gnitdii i c6t£ de nona celts laborieaw 
eC raiUante jeunesw, c'ett pom nous qu'est le 
dcni]. Bepnia le Jour oil J'al eeir^ h main but boq 
lit d'agonie, mdb qu'elle m'ait ifpondu, il mo 
■enble que uos ftndee out £U attelntea dans quel- 
qne oigsue Tinct, prta da (mbui. 

"LegiMie Btanialai Guynrd pour leg £tudea 
■teitileg daU de w Dramifcie Jeuneue. Son 
writ fame «t SBBSca lofriTlla tout d'abord qu' en 
lutde Kienoea Uitoriquee c'^tait li^ qu'il j avait 
le plus de tiaTsil utile it d^penser, le piua de vrai & 
dcoouTiii. II fit i M vocation leg plus grands 
uenhxt, et Q faUnt la t£nacit6 es^Sme de sa 



Met pUcees dee ^todee capitales, il est viai, par 
lean ifsaltate pUkeopUqnes, maia qui n'ont 
ptugoepcdntd'applioatunipiofeaBionneire. Long- 
tempe il n'eot ponr tccompente que I'eatime dee 
tfmoiiu de MB traraax; mals cette estlme, da 
moiiu, IqI fat bi^i vite acqnise. Nous fprouvSmes 
tool Due Ecnsible joio quand nooB rimes veniz ik 
sotre 8od&ti Aalatiqne oe leune homme s^euz, 
udtn*. nmiciendeaT, anu paaalonn£ du Trai, 
Bmml de tout chadotanlsme et de toute hjpo- 
oinr. On centalti deiriire n modeetie, lee qnallt^ 
dtentiellet dn asTant, la dioitoie et I'lnd^poideiice 
in caiactiro, la siuc£iit£ absolae de I'esprit. 

" Binttflt, dea feravMU de haul« raleur Be bucc£- 
derest. Qnvavda'attaqnaBOcoesaivement auzpro- 
Utmea let ptiudlffldlesdes lances et des litteia- 
tmea de I'Asie ocoldentale. Lo» questions d61icate8 
NUtira* BQ khalifat de Bagdad, L'bistoire des 
ImitflienR et des sectee Inci^dales dans le Bcln de 
I'ltlim, la nt6trlqae atabe, ob taut de cboses nous 
nupiennent, lee fonneB biuurea de ce qa'on 
WMlte lei ploriolB Inlifs, chapitre Bi cniieuz de la 
tofoiie compar^e dea langoes sfmitJques, fnrent 
pant notie aavsnt coll?!gQe I'objet de travaux 
^iprofoodia, toujonrs fondfis but I'^tude directe 
viMorceB. Salectnredd I'arabe £tait rapide et 
luR. Quand nne eocitti compoeto des uralDiBanta 
1m plus f minciitB de toute rEurope ee paitagea le 
tnrnil immense d'une Edition compUte du teite 
dti^mibt de ^Ihbari, M. Oujard se cfaargea d'un 
•oinme, et c'est grice i. Ini que la France a fiti' 
TftrtaaMe dans cette entreprise monamentole. 
I'lchtrement de «a traduction de la OiographU 
d'itwalf^da, commenc^e par H. Seinaud, lui fat 
mfl^ Attachfi oonune aoxiliaire au Steutil dts 
Hiittnau traba da etvitada, publi£ par I'Acadfinte 
la i&BcilptionB et Iielles-letties, U. Qu;aidafit£, 
m oa tranfl, poor H. Baibier de MeynaTd, le plus 
pkiaox dei coUaboratcnrs. 

" TouB lee grands problimeo I'attiiBlent L'in 
thii hoiB ligne qne pr^sente I'asBjiiologle le frappE 
*t il eBt piobaUe que, B'it e&t t§cu darantage, il 
But de^oa en plna toozni aes etudes de oe cGt6. 
H Tojaft rtmmwhae aTenJr d'une science qnl noue 
Inmiia on joor anr la haate antiquity dea lamieree 
nuttenduea. Son nam flgnreia parmi ceox d<- 
niUants tzavttHleiirB qui aniont marcb£ an piemit 
lug i la conqnSte de oe moude nouveau. 

" Cooune professenr, d' abord ik rBoole deabantee 
etodcs, poia paiml notu , M. Stanislas Quyard n'a 
p« nmoQ de molndiea Berrloes. II Bavait attacber 
MS EUrea, lenr Inaplrer le gaOt du travail qui le 
iMnplinait Inl-mStne. Son assiduity £tAit admira- 
ble ; II atmalt k d£passer ^ cet ^gard les obligatloiiB 
qui nous aont Impost. L'amour du Men publio, 



cOt£ de tant de parties sombres, 11 7 a dea toocbes 

lumineuBee. Indalgen genio est un art qae notre 

oi ns aavait pas, ne voulait pas saroir. 11 ne 

p£cha qne nw czc^s d'amour pour le blen. La vie 

£talt poor lui tellement identiflce avec le travail 

S'un ordre de repos lui scmbla insupportable, 
perspective de vivt« sans travaillei lui parut un 
caucbemar plus affreui que la mort. 

" Et puis il 7 nvuit en tout cela quelquo chose de 
plus profond encore, L'esptce de providence in- 
GonB^ente qui veille ^ la destin6e dea grandes 3mes 
semble faire en eorte que la recompense ne leai 
\ que tard et qoand elle a perdu son atbroit. 
Flit ainai pour Quyard. La vie s'ftait tou- 

^ montr^e u lui par Le cOti austere. Uuand 

elle comment,'a de lui eourire, le Bto'ideu eut des 
Bcrupules; ilcnit qu'il allalCperdre desanobleese, 
en acceptant le prix qu'il avait al bien in6rit£; 11 
sembla se dfrober, ae soustrsire . . . 

pBuvre chcT amf. entrfi maintenant dans la 
B£r£nit6 absolue, donne le lepos & ce cceur laquiet, 
il cette conscience timoife, u cette Sme toujours 
<aBintive de ne pas assec bien faire. Tu as kik un 
bonouvriprdansl'(Suvre excellente qui ne constmit 

efForta. Ta trlstesse eeule fut parfoia 
peu injuste, injuBta pour la Providence, Injuste 
pour ton aiJkJe et pour toi-mdme. Sois tronquille, 
ta gerbe Seorira ; tu as mont>6 la route : ce que ta 
' _ tiirc, d'autrea le feront, Ta vie sera pour 
touB ceuz qui font counu une lecon de d£yint6reBBe- 
ment, de patrlotiame, de travail et de veitu." 
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Arthur's name Is best expl^ned on the suppoailjon 
that it is but the Welsn form which the ^710x7 
have given to the Latin ArUtriut, This ia not 
enough to prove that be was of Bonuin origin, 
though it cannot bat Btrong;l7 rmnind one of Uie 
case of Aurelius Ambroaius." 
If Prof. Sayce can moke it jHobable that 
Maelgwn's imcle, whom he ia aoonaedbfOildaa 
of violently displacing, waa Arthur, I ahonld 
tben have to amcmd my theory atjll forttker, 
and treat Moelgwn oa having made Him ""If » 

»r of the Count of Britain instead of 

ling that of the Dux Britanniarnm or 
Owladiff. Thia would be an improvement, I 
am inclined to think, on my previous attempt 
to guesa ICadgwn's hiBtory, and I ahould be 
glad to accept it. 

It gives me great pleasure to leave the dia- 
ouBKion in the handa of such men as Prof. 
Sayoe, Mr. Palgrave, and Mr. Nntt; and I 
merely wish, as a matter of ourioaity, to call 
Mr. Nutt's attention, if it has not alrea47 been 
called, to the Irish at^y of Condla Buadh. It 
has been printed in Windisch's Iriieht Oram- 
maii'k from the Book of the Dun, and I tMok 
M. d'Arbois de Juboinville has paraphrased it 
in some French publication ; but, iinfortnii- 
ately, I cannot lay my hand on it at preBent. 
The story begins with the words, Cid Manapar 
art 6«7i/er— that is, " Why waa Art the ainrie 
or the Lonely so-called P " We have In bnet 
an answer to the effect that Conn Cetobft- 
thaoh bad two eona, Condla and Art ; but one 
day a Sidh lady came to invite Condla to go with 
her to Mag Mell. Nobody bnt Condla could 
see tbe lady ; but Conn could bear her addrea- 
siiig his son, and he called for his dmid to 
oppose ber. The druid sang so sa to drown the 
fair visitor's voioe ; bnt, oa she was going away, 
she threw Condla an apple, on which he fed for 
a month, refusing to touch anv other food or 
drink. When a month's time had elapsed, shft 
returned and apoke still more perauaaiTely to 
Condla; the aame strugKle with the droid 
ensued, but the end of it was that Condla 
slipped into a gloss coraole the fairy had at 
hand, and accompanied her to the I^iid of the 
Living. On seeing Art standing alone without 
his brother, the dmid gave him the name Art 
Cenfer. That is the substanoe of one of the 
prettiest littie stories in the old literature of 
Ireland. I pasB over the description of the 
tady and of her oonntry, both of which are 
very remarkable, as I wish only to call attention 
to the name Art, which would in Welsh be 
Arth ; is it possible that the Irish ttJe and the 
Arthurian legend are connected with one 
another, and, if so, in what way ? 

J. Bhts. 



it absbait da devoir, formaient I'uniqu. 
nobiledusavle. II itait, dans les relations priv6es, 
d'oae donoenr chamante ; sea frires, see steura, 
I'adoraioit. Tons ceux qui I'ont approcbc out 
E>td^ de Ini rimpreaaiou de quelque chose de 
niperienr. 

' Hf Us > il £talt tiop parfait, et quand on est 
arrive JL ce d^^ extiiime de desintfresaement, la 
tern ne voas retient plus assei ; on est trap prft, 
m ncdndie signe, k la quitter. La aoif de tia*^ 
■ilait cbes Ini juaqn'il I'obsMsion ,- 11 avait tu£ en 
nl la poasiUUt^ dn repos. ftuand il penaait k tant 
de belles chosea qui aendent & faire, qoand 11 voyait 
la moinoQ si belle et lea ouvrlers ai peu nombreux, 
U ^tsit pdi d'une aorte de fldne ; 11 asaumaft ponr 
hi U taclie de dix autres. La fatigue amena 
Hentilt I'insomnle, I'incapacit^ da travail. L'ta- 
tt^au du travail, c'fitalt pour lui la mort Vivre 
SMI pcnser, sana chercber, lui pamt un suppUce. 
™t«-ta ep tout, Jennea amis, excepts en cette 



COBBESPONDENCE. 

XIKO ABTUUR, 

Oiford : aeptambm IB, 1884. 

Prof. Sayce in his first letter on King Artbi 
says that I have recently tried to show that 
Arthur was the Bucoaasor of the Comes Britan- 
niae. He was, doubtless, alluding to the proof- 
sheets of a new edition to appear ere long of 
my little book, CtlUe Britain, in which I have 
adopted Mr. Coote's Latin derivation of the 
name Arthor. The passage has been printed 
off, and it atanda thua : 

" If Arthur la to be treated oa hlatorical, the bis. 
torlan must look at him mnob in the same light ai 
he does at Charlemaane, with all the legends that 
have gathered round bis name. He wuL In " ' 

case, find that the hero whom the Welsh si_ 

times call King Arthur, and aometimea Arthur the 
Emperor, falls readily into the place and poalttou 
of a BUCceBBor of the Count of Britain ; and in 
farout ot tl)at v)ew iRay tM dted the fact that 



Oxford : Sept. U, ISM. 

May I briefly set down here certain oonoln- 
siona to which I was drawn in working at the 
Arthur queation a year or two ago P I fonnd 
(1) that the ^roat bulk of the tales told of Fmn 
among the Irish and Highlanders are ascribed by 
BritJah authorities (all pretty late) to Arthur; 
f2] that, jnst as the Irish Oiain [Osaian] answers 
to Welsh Tai-ieetin, there ia a famous Welsh 
Qw^Ti corresponding to f inn ; (3) that there 
-were traoes of a trauderence of legend from the 
earlier Owynn to the later Arthur in British 
authorities (precisely as the tales ot the Youth 
of OuohuUin are tnmaferred to later persona by 
Mr. Campbell's West Highland informants). 

In treating of Arthur I gather, therefore, that 
one must firat eliminate all the stories of the 
Pinn-Qwynn cycle, t.g., the hunting of the 
Great Boar, the struggle with the Hegor mon- 
ster, the flight of the hero's vrife with his 
nephew (which has nothing to do with Qildaa' 
prince), and the death of that nephew— for 
whether the Welsh got their tales from the 
Irish, or themselves possessed them In parallel 
forms sprung from t^ original legend common 
to both races, they must be essentially alien to 



■ram ^v.a±HLia.i. 
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nnth the later aocretiona tHtt have gathered 
;abodt tiiem, there does not seem inucS neces- 
laarily tmhiskiric in Arthur ; foe one would 
'expect a noble Briton, whether of Wales bj the 
"Wallfl, or Walw by tiie Serarii, to pooMsa an 
un-Celtic, Boman oi Bomaniaed niune, and the 
T^oe eady noticM of bis career look like 
' nnjopfaiatioated tradition. Nowadajra the story 
of Beowolfg doath in a straggle with a 
dragon will hardly be reduHied enough to dis- 
prove the probable exietenco of a " iwl " Beo- 
'Wiilf who fongbt in a raid to Friealand with 
Eygelac ; and beoause Garibaldi ia said to have 
drawn water front a rook for bis tbiraty fol- 
lowers by the potent aid of a oannon-ball, we 
do not deny that this modon Uosas lived and 
bad his being. A British hero of the siztb cen- 
tury, with a brief and t»illiaDt career out short 
b^ a tragic death at the hands of treacherous 
Vinamen, would be as likely as Arminins, or 
Ermanario, or Attila te furnish subisot for song 
and story, luid to attract to himself the glory 
and tlie lesendai^ equipment whioh had be- 
longed befom Tbm day to moli worthies at 
Gwyna. F. Tdbk Fovxll. 



St. Andrews 1 Sept. to, UM. 
In the r^iort of Mr. E. B. Tylor's address 
to the AntluN^ologioal Section of the Britasb 
" i at Montreal, I find the following 



'bdidf in and adoration of BUotam Xons; eaOs' 
Totamiflm. Thus, if there be no earlier dauuant. 

Long iutrodaced toterrit to science; but Mr. 
Tylor remarks that " Schoolcraft introduced the 
word totem, to describe the mother-oUns of the 
Algonqnina." TotemisticinatitutiraiB in America 
were fwniliar, of oonrse, to many writers long 
before 1792 ; but Z have found no eoriier lue 
of the word tokm or Mam than by Long. 
As Iiong was earlier than Schoolcraft, be teem: 
to deserve Uie credit, or discredit, of "intro- 
ducing " the name, and even of " making " it. 
if "make" it any European did. Wboever 
" made " it, apparently Schoolcraft did not, 
though he nwy nave invented (or it a wrong 
etynu^ogy. The t«nn was familiar, long before 
S<&oolonft, to interpreters like Long. Perhaps 
some readers of the Acaseut may have found 
examples of totem or totam earlier tiian Long's 
employment of the word. The important 
matter, of coarse, is to examine the institution 
now called Totemism and it^ difBusion ; but, 
as a subordinate point, we may do worse than 
investigate the history of the word totem, otem, 
or totam. In the meantime, we have Father 
Cooq and his otem as against the tofem of 
Beulndiuis. 

A. Laito. 



ordinary writers on the B 



'"Totbispait of the world [North America] alao 
twlongs a word which haa been more eflectire 
ithan any tceatbe lu bringing the matriarchal 
laritnm of BodetT into notice. This is the tezm, 
Mtm, introdnced by Schooloraft to describe the 
mothar-cbuis of the Algonqnina, named " Wolf," 
■"Bear," 4c. fnlucMy the word ia wrongly 
made. Prof. Max Muller baa lately called atten- 
tion to the remark oC the Canadian phUologiBt 
Father Cnoq [N. 0. Anden Missiannaire], that the 
word to properly oti, meaning "family mark," 
pOBseaslve otim, and with the personal pronoun 
ni»d otent, "my family mark," Ml otmi, "thy 
family msik." It may be seen in Sohoolcraft't 
own sketch of Algonquin grammar bow he erro. 
neonsly made from theee ;i word laltm ; and the 
question ought, perhaps, to be gone into In this 
section, whether the term had b^t be kept up or 
amended, or a new term substituted. It ia quite 
worth wbOe to discuss the name, considering what 
an important questLon of scthropology ia involved 
In the Institution It ezpreascB. In thla region 
there were foimd Iroqaole, AlgonqQina, Bakotos, 
separate in language, and yet whose sodal life 
was regnlated by the matriarch^ iotnn atmoture. 
Hay it not be inferred from such a state of thii^ 
that socisl iaatltutions form adeeper-lylng element 
in man tbun language or even phyafca! race- type P 
This ii a problem whicb ^■eeent* itself for serious 
idiacaaBiou when the evidence can be brought more 
«(mi^etely together." 

The name totem is oertalnly worth disonsaing, 
aa Mr. ^lor declares. To be sure, it makes 
little diflerence whether we saytofem or otem, 
so long OS we imderstand what we mean by 
the word. Wbtn Mr. M'Lennan started tfae 
theory of Totemism as a widdy-prevalent in- 
stitution, he was uncertain wheHier to nse the 
term totem (as commonly employed by writers 
on the Bed Indians) or ttie Australian word (or 
the word attributed to AustraUana] kobong. 
He decided for the familiar totem. To the 
whole topic of Totemism philology has con- 
tributed merely the observation that Otemism 
is the ctHreot form of the word. But is it 
quite correct to allege with Mr. Tylor that 
Hchooloraf t " erroneously made the word totem ? " 
The word is much older than Schoolcraft. Long 
uses it, spelling it totam, in his Traveli, pub- 
lished in 1 TW. Long was an intetpreter among 
the Ked Indian tribes, who, according to Mm, 
designate as iotanu ttie protecting animals or 
other wombipAfl object of eaoh sept, This 



OUBIOBimB OP 0F7I0EAL SOKOIiABSHIF. 

Coltdiester : 8^tember 16, iSM. 
Those who will turn to p. 404 of the lost 
Tolnme of the Oarew MSS., as published in the 
Bolls Series, will learn, with no smalt astonish- 
ment, the importance to which a little-known 
industry bad attained, so early as 1330, in the 
wild West of Ireland. They will there find 
itry of the creation (toI. 608, fol. I28S) of 
Maurice Fitz Thomas as Earl of Desmond, 
with all the royal liberties whiob he had in 
Kerry. . . . eioeptproflta of saffcon ('cro«/»') 
in said county," "rfieir astonishment will be 
increased should they discover that "salvis 
crodis " was a customary phrase in these early 
Irish oreations, and that, consequently, this 
important industry must have extended far over 
the island. Should they pursue their researches 
they will come acroBs such phrases aa " tenentes 
crociae archiepi8co|)atus Dublin .... tenentes 
prioris sanctae trinitatis Lublin .... tenentes 
crociae Femiensia," &o., &c. {Plac. Pari.), when 
it may dawn upon them that (though the 
editor had justified his rendering by quoting, as 
we have seen, the ori^final word) " the tenants 
of the saffron archbishopric" would be too 
great a demand upon their faith. It may 
further occur to them that crocia was nothing 
else than a orozier ; and when they find that in 
the double grant of Ulster (2 May and 29 May, 
1203) the " crociae" of one is the "ordinatio 
crociarum" of the other, they will probably 
discover that, in this usage, "salvia crociis" is 
equivalent to "salv& ordinatione orociaram," 
and that the conTeision of episcopal croziers 
into "the profits of bbStod" is merely a 
lurioaity of ofScial scholarship. 

They need not leave this same volume to 
learn another striking fact, namely, that so late 
aa the 16th century, the leading families of 
Ulster oould be described as " savages." 
"English gentlemen ot longest continaance In 
Ireland are the race ot theee which at this day, in 
great poverty and peril, do keep the ^prieties of 
their anoeetors' lauds In Ulster. . . , These are the 
savages [tie] : — Jovdana, Fitz-Symondes," Sx., See. 
(p. 23). 

The explanation of this equally grotesque 
curiosity is to be found in the fact that the 
family of Savage were the premier " Barons of 
Ulster," and, as such, the first mentioned 
among those " of longest continuance." 

After these gems we can bear, with equanimity 
even, to be introduced to such a being as "the 
Countess Augy [mc] de Hastings," the hapless 



rehdermg of flie Latin eqnirolent tor Alioe 
(7om(«M« of Eu, which is to be found in tha list 
volume (p. 170) of another Irish Caloidsr, tint 
of the " Documents relating to Ir^nd." 

But amusing as are theabore eniiontiea, and 
theirfeUowB, none of them, ss Mr. Freeman hii 
happay expressed it, can " reach the dignitT rf 
ablnnder." For, according to his witty defini- 
tion. 

A blunder is a work of art. An vOedj itndj 
jn^i M J^***^ly Ipiorant man may make dull nit. 



takes and dull oonftiBiona ; he ci _ _ __ _.„ 
blunder. To make a good blunder needs devemew, 
"— '"iperfeot knowledge 



ROD 

. .. knowled __ 

certainly, but stiU some knowledge, not"'u™ 
ignorance." 

For an illustration of this, the perfeet hlnada', 
we must torn to Mr. Jeaf&eson^ Beport od die 
Leicester MSS., in the Appendix to the HiriiUi 
Beport of the Historiod ttSB. Comniiwon. 
The old pedigree makers— the "utterly 
ignorant "—killed their heroes at the siege ot 
Atoti, and knew not that they were writing of 
the siege of Airea. Mr. Jeaffoeson has, indeed, 
learnt to detect Acres in " Aeon," but kii 
"imperfect knowledge " does not extend ta 1^ 
fact that the Latin Aco ^n^ the eqiMvalsnt of 
the name Hakofi. Thus it is tjiat in hia hsndi 
pari tiriunt iir Aei and a "NichQlaasfilios Aeon "— 
becomes ' ' Niohobis the Son of Acret,'' ' a render- 
ing for which he now oontSnas he has " suEB- 
dwit grounds and good reasons," tor which 
reosons, however, the public has wiuted— md 
is likdy to wait— ^in vain. 5", H. Eocji). 



" EPPTTB BI MUOVB," 

St. Uaur, Veataor : SapL is, im. 
Could any of your readers inform me what 
were the true words uttered by Oalileo on lit 
abjuration of his scientific creed ? They a« 
^lenerally said to be " Eppur si muove " ; bnt, 
in an Italian work on astronomy, the words 
are given as "Eppure gira la terra." This 
would appear to be the more correct eipieswon, 
aa it means " And yet the oarth does revolve," 
while the former means oijy, ''Tet it doe* 
move." The point at issue was nQt the earth 
moving, but the earth revolving round the nm, 

SODDSS M. WiaTKOT^. 



SCIENCE. 
TBE PALAEOOBAFHICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE 
TEARS. 

(First Notice.) 
We have witnessed during the last flve-snd- 
twenty (more especially during the lost tei) 
years the publication of so many, and !Mb 
important, worics bearing on palaeography sod 
the study ot MSS., that am attempt to rcvie* 
them wfll not be considered, I nope, oat ot 
place, I confine myself to Greek and latia 
palaeography. 

The works which will be, more or less, the 
mbjeot of our examination are— 
1829— Siekel, Th., Monamenta Orapkiea XtHi 

Aeei. 9 parts. 
1867. Bpeeimina Diplomatum Monatterio F«l- 
denti a Karolii exhifn'torvm. Heraosg, 
von K. Herapet. Fol, (Cessel.) 
1867. Wattonbaoh, W., Anleitung zur Gritch 

Palaeographie. 4"- (Leipzig.J 
1873— J'nCd'miYe* of Attdent Oliarteri i' "■ 
lA Musei " " " " " 



Britiah 1 



Published by oidsr 

4 pfffts, (London.) 

1873-1833. The Falaeograpbical Socuty. Fac- 

timila of Manuuriiitt and /rumriun'. 

Edited by E. A. Bond and E. H, 

Thompson. Fol. [London.) 

■Faatmile* of National MSS. of Irtlaiid, 

C" tozincographed by the Director 
er^ of the Ordnance Survejr, ed, 
3. T, Gilbert vols. 
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1374,1879. fyeStfWlBi., S^riftta/itn. 2part«. 

* [Berlin.) 
.i'5. ta pllii linciiha MoiitcmenU de la Langue 

fntiifaiit. Album. (Fans.) 
'6— Zangeuioister & 'Wattenbacli, Exempla 

CwJ. I-fliv. Ut(tri« maiuscalii Scrip- 

loruta. fHeidelberg.) 
:8. W»ttenbsdh, W., AnleiUinri zur Lalein- 

iichm Palaeograpkit, 3' Aufl., 4? 

(Leipzig.) 

1878. Wattenbaoh & Ton VelBsn, Exempla 
CtxU. Oraec. UtlcrU minuscuh'e Scrip- 
(orim. (fieiaeJborg.) 

1879. Qanlthiiuseq, Qriechiache Pidaeographie. 
IBHO—Heeueil de Fac*imilh d Vutage de I'EimU 

dei Chdrta.' Vasts. 1-3. Pol. (Paris.) 
[iSO-~Kauerurkiin^n in Abhildangai. HorauBg. 

raa H. von Sybol und Th. Siok(3. 

OHong. lief. 1-3. (Berlin.) 
1881. Caialogue of Antdeitl MSS. in the Briliah 

Miueum. tart 1. (Iiondon.) 
■Pactintili di aniichi li{anoaeritli,p}i}Xlica,ii 

da Krheato JStonaoL Fasc. I. FoL. 

{Roma.) 
,883. Exempla Codd. Amploniaiiorum Erfurt- 

enaium, Saoculi IX.-XV, Herauag. 

von Wnh. Solmm. (Berlin.) 
13. Wattentach, GuiL, Bcrivturae Qraecae 

Spedmina. Pol. (Berlin.) 
8. Ewald &, ioewe, Exempla Scripturae 

riei'ifolMcaf. Pal. (Hoidolberg.) 
1*'I4— Vit^lli e PaoK, Colieiione Fiorentiaa di 

Fariimili paleographki Greci e Lalini. 

T. Fol.- (Krenze.) 
Though Uveie is material in abundanoe to 
m^ a very long review, yet it is only possible 
to deal, in this place at least, vith the general 
outlinee of the publioation; enumerated above. 
I oould not attempt to treat here of the history 
at devebpioent of any single symbol of the 
al^babet, for the simple reason that I have not 
the requisite types pr signs at my disposal. 
But, BTcn if I had, it would be hazardouB to 
trwa the tistorj and development of the letters 
of any alphabet solely from the materials 
(npjiiod by the above works. I am not de- 
preoating in the least the labours of the 
mpectiva editors of these works ivhen I say 
that, in. spite of the vast quantity of plates 
produced l^ varioiia photographic proeosses 
Mce Sickef published (in 1859} the first part 
of Hs J/annin«i<<i Oraphica, we have notgained, 
ud could not possibly gain, any auolutc 
wtamty regarding the various shapes which 
'Alters assume at certain periods in certain 
Wdwritinga. So long as only one or two, or 
"ea more, p^ges of a given 3ES. are accessible 
lo as, we can never be sore of either the 
ptesencB or the absence of any particular form 
of a letter in such a MS. For instance, of ^e 
Undisfarae Qoapels Uessrs. 3oiid and Thomp- 
son give four pUtes (3-6). In the text repre- 
nnted on thom we find only the Saxon s, and 
not Q, and yat the editors inform ua that the 
latter form does occur in the MS. As the^ 
probably dp not refer to the illuminated 6 
on pL i in the word " generationia," we 
nay, perhaps, conclude that the 6 occurs in 
ottiar portions of the M8. by the side of the s. 
This one e^ampls of the Q and s will be 
oBeniDd sufficient, 1 think, to show that all 
tbew PalaeogTafdiioal publications, however 
wluahle they may be, do not yet enable us to 
n>^enie with the MSS, themselves if we wish 
» ionn a tolerably accurate opinion as to their 
Jje «^ handwriting. Otherwise it would not 
M aifsoult to enumerate a dozen other par- 
•■PI^Ms or characteristics about which we 
^jSM wish for fnrthcr or clearer information 
M«one or two pages photographed can give 
ljj™°re we oiter ipto pocUculars regarding the 
**>■ Take, for .^nstanoe, tho compendia or 
•*M of abbreviations used, aparinriy in the 
««»*, mom extensively in later, MSS. ; the 
""TU of punctuation; ttie signatures; the 



Fulfag; the oondftjon of the vdhnn^ Sm., Ac 

"i none of these heads can isolated plates give 

any reliable information. 

We are, of course, in a better position, at 
least with respeoi to some of these points, 
whMi whole MSS. are reprodnood by plkoto- 
— ~^hio processes. In thu way we nave, in- 
1, seen the Codex Alexandrinns, the Utraoht 
Psalter, the EptnM (Hossary, and the Poem of 
Beowulf printed. But snch reproduction is, 
after all, a costly afl^r. The four volumes 
containing the Codex Alexandrinus were issued 
at the price of £25 ; the plates of the Utrecht 
Psalter cost £A 12s. ; the i^inal CHosssry was 
isaned, I believe, at a guinea ; the price of tho 
Beowolf is £l 39. These prices are high, but 
not too high if the reOToanctioai could serve 
as substitutes for the mSR. themselves. If this 
were the case, it would be worth while tore- 
produce all preoioos and important MBS., so 
that scholars living far away from the British 
"' ram or any other great Hbrary might 
in' at homo and study the autotypes at 
their leisure. 

TTnforhinately, not one of the various photo- 
graphic processes hitherto invented renders, 
faithfully and naturally, all the features of the 
MSS. When the vellum or paper is in good 
condition; when the ™^ is black, the writing 
large and plain, without erasures, without 
corrections by "first," "contemporary" or 

later hands, then photography is almost sure 

> give OS a tolerably leadaUe text. Tliis we 
pnd to be the, case with nearly every page of 
the Utrecht Psalter, and with a more or less 
large ^rtion of the three other works men- 
tioned. But there ore certain conditions of Hie 
veUum, and certain conditions of the material 
osed for the writing, and certain scribal 
marks, be they lines, dots, or anything of the 
kind, which still defy the art of photography, 
and cause these reproductions to l>e almost 
useless for detailed textual criticism. Of course, 
the broad outlines of a text may very well be 
constructed, in some cases, by the help of anto- 
hpes. There could, for instance, be no great 
^iBculty to da this with a considerable part of 
the Codex Alexandrinus and ot the Utrecht 
Psalter, two MSS. which seem to be still in 
excellent preservation. So, again, the autotype 
of the Beowulf is as dear as tno aooompanying 

Einted text, in all those portions whore the 
S. itself is clear, uninjured, or nadoctored. 
And of the autotype of the Epinal G-lossaiy, 
#hioh consists of twenty-eight large folio pages 
of six columns each, about half-a-dozen pages 
are so distinct that the student can have no 
difBcolty in reading them. But more than 
broad ontlines of the text could never be 
attempted witt toy degree of confidence, even 
in the case of the Codex Aleiondrinos and tho 
Utrecht Psalt«r. There ooiild be no question 
of dealing with the details of textual criticism, 
iTuch as marks of deletion, erasures, the qiies- 
tion of origiiial and later ink, binders' manipu- 
fation of &e backs or margins of the MSS., 
Ac., Ac. For instance, students of Old Froitoh 
Know that in the famous Strassburg Oaths of 
842, reproduced by photography in an album 
dontaining " les pins andens Monuments de la 
liongne &an;aiBe," a dot, employed by the 
scribe to mark a owtein letter for deletion, 
which is very plain in the MS., does not appear 
in the photograph at all. On the other hand, 
tbe photographic plate is so full of black and 
dark brown spots, which might be taken for 
such marks of deletion but are not found in the 
US., that no absolutely correct text of this 
document can be constructed from this plate 
tlrithout the aid of the MS. itself. A^iii, the 
photographic roproduotion of the unique MS. 
di the Beowulf was, perhaps, a desideratum. 
The MS. sufiered from a fire in 173t. and for 
some years the edges had been allowed to 
ommble away. The careful way in which the 



US. has now bees booBd saemfl to 

Against further losses of this kind, 
picte reproduction of the stni remaining lettars 
portions of letters of the MS. is not possible— 
first, on account of the decayed edges of the 
yeltum, and also becatise some puts of the 
pages have been covered over bytho binder 
with transparent paper, which— 
" though it does not prevent Qie reader afthe MS. 

from seeing under it, was ye* '* — *' 

of seme leftera or parts of Let 
In the facsimile indiilinetli/ oi 

So says Prof. Zupitza, who edited t^ Beowulf — 
from the autotypaaP No! "I a(^t«d," he 
says, in his Prefaoe, p. t., 

" the autotypes m the August and September ot 
1880 with ib JIS. as weU as with the two ttan' 
scripts of it, made neariy a hunamd- ysan^uo — 
the one by, the Other far, the flnit editor of the 

Earn, a, J. llioAetta— which beltmg to tbe Hoyal 
brary Ot Oopenbagen . . , and I read the 
proof abceta of it leilA Iht MS. in the eariler part 
-" ■ ■ 1882." 



These statemento oertainly show the editor's 
love for aocnracy, but, at the Hime time, they 
are so many admissions that, for renl editorikl 
purposes, thme autotypes are of no use. Eroi? 
page, almost every bne, bemn wttness to this 
uselessness, when we compare the Professor's 
text and his notes with tho autotype. 

Of the reproduction of the Epinal Glossary, 
it is, perhaps, not too mnch to a»x that it is, for 
practical purposes, a failnre. Mr. Sweet, wlio 
edited the book for the Early Bngliah Text 
and London Philologioal Societies, vbrtnally 
admits this; foFhe expresses, in his Preface, the 
hope that it will " serve its purpose, namely 
that of an introduction to (not a substitute for) 
a study of tho MS. itself." This is said in 1983, 
when the antotype was presented to the pnblio. 
Bat in the " Prospectus issued in Kovember, 
18T9," and reprinted with the edition in 1883, » 
more ambitious destiny was prophesied for the 
reproduction. ' ' The proposed pnbliaBtion," 
says the Prospeotos — 

" of this MS. by photo -lithography wUI be a 
valuable contribution to the ssCtllng of aU these 
[before- mentioned) Iloguistic and palaeographical 
problems, while it will preserve a predoua monu- 
ment of English antiquity from all risk of- being 
lost or destroyed." 

This is enthusiasm. But no one who examines, 
say p. 28 (which is scarcely anything but & 
page of block paper), will think that, it eter 
the original MS. should get lost or destroyed, 
this reproduction wOI preserve this predoiis 
monument of English antiquity. 

Ot course, Mr. Sweet is not responsible folf 
this failure ot photography, which is, no doubt, 
due to the condition of the vellum not 
allowing photography to act properly. Hs 
tells us that "the tops of several of the later 
shoet« have suffered somewhat from damp and 
wear, and the last page is very much worn. 
Mone has smeared these damaged places with 
some reagent which has almost blackened the 
vellum." At the same time Mr. Sweet adds^ 
with evident satisfaction: " Curiously enough, 
most of tho glasses which Mono failed to read 
are new comparatively legible, and even on the 
last page [p. 28] there are few letters which I 
have not succeeded in making out with cer- 
tainty." It is rather difficult to have implimt 
confidence it Mr. Sweet's assurance oi the 
"cartainty" of his reading of the glosses which 
are hopelessly illegible to us in toe autotype, 
when we son that his transliteration ot the 
glosses whii;h happen to be perfectly legible is 
not very "certain," and not so accurate as 
might have bcnn expactod from a man of his 
great reputation. Mr. Sweet, indeed, informs '■ 
us that ne has "cot boon able to revise the 

Cofs of his transliteration more elaborately"; 
he shoulcl DOt h^re allowed 4 work to 
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written. In fact, the mvmb term " set minna- 
coIm," iritioh is here given to Bt. Qall writing, 
is applied on plate 222 to Paris writing. Nor 
does the phnwe " formal minuscules, " applied 
to the writing on pUte 245, give us any olearer 
definition. £t some oaaaB (pbit«s 143, 224, 225, 
253) nothing is e^d about the writing at all. 
In short, of the 260 plates issued by the 
Palaeographical Society, 89 have been left on- 
dassed in the "dasnfled table of plates" 
iasued b; the Editors in the last pa<-t. These 
S9 plates have simply been arranged under the 
elastic heading " Chmoral Sense." No doubt a 
good many who examine these plates, and 
have not that training and knowledge whiuh 
the editors undoubtedly possess, will be puziled 
as to what terms they ore to use for the hand- 
writings represented on these plates ; and it 
appwn ta me to be the duty of Uessrs. Bond 
■ad Thompson to fix upon same means by 
which these various handwritings might be 
referred to. The writings they have left un- 
classed deserve all the more to bo clearly 
defined, as Utey present fai greater variety than 
the earlier writing. The work of the Polaeo- 
gtaphical Bodety is too grand to allow any 
looseness about it. J. H. "— "" = 



UBLIG'S EDITION OF THE GRAMMAR 

OF DIONYSIUS. 
Diintjftii Thraa'i An Qrammedka. Edidit O. 

TThlig. (Iieiprig: Teubner.) 
This Grammar, the fonntain head from which 
all graiuinars fatown in Europe are indirectly 
or £rectly derived, was composed in the seoond 
century of otir era by DionysiuB, a native of 
Thrace and pupil of Aristarchus. It may be 
■aid without exaggeration that no book of 
profane literature has exerted a wider or more 
lasting ioflnenoe than this short treatise. 

The preaent edition, which was preceded by 
one of Fabikius in hie " Bibliotheca Gtraeca," and 
by one of I. Bekker in bis " Anecdota Oiaeoa/'' is 
far from being a reprint of its predecessors. It 
is baaed upon entirely new foundatious. The 
editor has made use for the first time of all the 
existing MSS. — namely, the Codex Mouacensis, 
the Codex Leidensie, and a third from the 
Convent of Grotta Fenato. Of the two former 
photo-lithographic specimens are given. More- 
over, the editor has utilised the numerous 
■cholia, some of which have never yet been 
printed, and also the ancient catechisms com- 
piled from the grammar of Dionysius, and the 
frequent leferences to it in ancient authors. 
These materials for the restoration of the text 
are finally supplemented by two translations, 
most important from a critical point of vie«. In 
the fifth century a learned Armenian, who bad 
probably studied at Constantinople, luade upon 
the model of the OramjTiar of Konysius a 
gnminatical oompendium of his mother tongue, 
and followed his model so slavishly that his 
work can be used to verify the text of the 
originaL The same holies true of a 
Syriac translation mode about the same 
time- The Armeniaii grammar was pub- 
lishad in 1624 by Cirbied, with a French 
translation; but the Armenian text of this 
edition Is in many places corrupt, and the 
French Izanslation very inacoorate. The 
SyriacDionynns was not Imowu till Ifl8t, when 
iW. Man, of Heidelberg, found that a Syriao 
US. in the British Museum, entered in the 
Catalogue merely nuder the opening words as 
"the production of the learned men," was in 
&ct notliing else than a Syriao translation of 
the Qnek Dionysins. Prof. Merx's labours 
btve enabled the editor to avail himself of tiie 
Sjriac as well as the Armenian translatian 
for restoring the text. Most important 
tesults have proceeded from these two 
Bastctn sonroes, and from their comparison 
vith the other available materials. Neverthe- 



less the present edition cannot pretend to ex- 
hibit the genuine t«xt of the old Greek gram- 
marian, as it proceeded from his pen. It does 
not, and cannot, go further back than the 
oldest extant MSS. which are not free from 
manifest corruptions. To rectify these so far as 
possible, the notes contain, (1) ttie deviations of 
other MSS ; (2) the corroboratory or ooutradic- 
toTT- evidence of the scholia, of tne oatecbisms, 
and of the quotations by various ancient 
authors ; (3) the readings of the Armenian, and 



(4) those of the Syriao, which 
the Addenda after t^e Prolegomena. Thus the 
present work is really no more than a oollecHon 
of the materials from wbioh the editor hopes to 
restore the genuine text in a second recension, 
with the aid partly of oonjeotutal criticism. 

The book, moreover, contains four ancient 
treatises supplementary. to Uie An Qrammalioa 
pro^rly speaking — ^viz, : (1) on accents, 
spintus, and other reading signs; (2) a defini- 
tion and division into the various parts of fixni ; 
(3) on metrical feet; (4) a paradigm of the 
regular verb in all the forms of Timt. These 
four supplements ore also found, at least 
— irtly, in the Armenian and Syriao transla- 



o<au. 



The prolegomena (flffry-eix pages) contain 
a full account of the MSB., schoha and other 
materials for the restoration of the text, and 
show in what manner the Artt Grammatiea 
of Dionysius bos been the foundation for all 
grammatical investigation and teaching in 
western countries and in part of the East- 
Then follows Prof. Merx's "Disputatio de In- 
terpretationa Armeniaoa." The Indexes at the 
end of the volume are most complete, and 
□imtain, besides the terms used by Dionysins, 
their explanation and their use bv later gram- 
marians, such OS ApollonioB Dyscolos and 
Herodian, with remaps on the variation of 
their meaning in suooessive periods. The Latin 
Index gives all authors who made use of 
BionysiuB, with references to the commentary, 
and with details of their indebtedness. 

W. IHMK. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE HABKATT ICAHUaCItlFTa. 
BottrlngiMi Bectorr, Turk : Seiit. IT, 18BI. 
I have compared the alphabet of the Harkavy 
MSS. with every known Hebrew inscription of 
early date. Some of the letters resemble forms 
found in a Jewish epitaph from Aden, written 
in 718 A.D., and in fragments of Hebrew papyri 
from the Fayoom, assigned to the eighth cen- 
tury- But the nearest prototype seems to be the 
writing on one of the earthenware bowls from 
the Jewish cemetery at Babylon (No. 20 in 
Cbwolson's C<yrpu» In*cript<o«um Hrbraiairim), 
which is assigned to the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. The aberrant forms may ^rossibly be 
explained as unconscious assimilations to the 
late Polmyrene cundve, or to the eariy Sos- 
sanian Pehlevi. From these scanty data it may 
be conjectured that the Harkavy MSS, may be 
provisionally attributed to some isolated Jewish 
colony iu northern Mesopotamia, white the 
date con hardly be earlier than the sixth cen- 
tury, ot much later than the t«ath. 

Isaac Taylob. 



A DEW ABAUAIC 

Oiford : Sppt. IS. IBH. 
The July numbers of the Sitznngiberidite of 
the Berlin Academy contain a first article by 
Prof. Noldoke on the Aramaic inscription from 
the land of Tema (Isaiah xxi. 14, Job vi. 19, 
and elsewhere), newly discovered by Dr. Guting. 
of Strassburg. The squeeze of tins inscription 
of twenty-five lines is illegible iu the tlrst ten ; 
in the remaining lines the name DSn oocurs 
several times as a deity of the first or second 



rank, which Prof. N61deke transcribes simply 
HGM. May not the angel which Hogar saw 
in the Arabian desert be represent«d by the 
enigmatical word QSn (Qen. xri. 13), the 
translation beiog "for she said, HOM I have 
seen bere"F Tke name of another divinity 
which occurs in this inscription, and reads 'IMD 
(the _r being doubtful;, Prof. Sayoo s 



oalled in Assyrian. 
liarity I have observed 



may be that of the god of dreams, whou so 
I may mention a pecu- 

_, >d in this inscription, vis., 

the n in the word Ha'Jl ""nbUi " tlie g^ of 
Tema," has the Helwew or old Aramaic form, 
while it has elaewhwe the Phoeniaian form. 
Does this represent a tcriptio lacra of the name 
" Elohim" f If I am not mistaken, the sama 
difference in form oconrs in tiie Samdch of the 
name ^IDDQ (Sheiab, the son of Potiaari, the 
prieet who mode the votive inscription), which 
IS different from the other tamekht oocnning in 
the inscription. But for this we hod better 
wait until the original, which is on its way to 
Germany, reachee Berlin. Anyhow, Dr. Euting's 
disooveries promise to throw some light on the 
Bible, and, perhaps, also on Assyrian philology 
and mythology. A. Nkcbaueb, 



THB FALI word " TBOKA-MIBBAXEtrA." 

Wood Qreea : Sept. K, IBBt. 

This is confessedly a difficult word to deal 
with. Br. Bhys Davids says its meaning is not 
oWr, and for it he adopts another reading. 
It oocurs iu the MakdparinibbSfM Sutta (ed, 
Childers, p. 22), 

" Beyyathirpi Ananda JaracsksJam vtfha-mutaima 
yipeti eram evakho Ananda nyAo-tMiMdioiii motlBe 
TBtbigataHa kSyo ylpoti." 
This passage Dr. Bhys Davids translates as 
follows; — 

"And just as a wom-out csrt Ananda can only 
Kilk iHHeh additioKal core be made to move elone, 
■o methinks the body of the TatblgaU can only be 
kept going n\t\ muth aJdilimal cart" {BudMitt 
ButtBt in "Sacred Books of the East," vol. xL, 
p. 37). 



to be a shortened form of Sanskrit avekeM, 
" care," a most tngenious way of getting some 
meaning out of the word. Buddhaghosha, 
however, gives a different explanation ot it. 
His words are 

" ttghn-miuiitmd ti bdhabondhana-cakkabtudh* 
onHdind psdsahkharonena vettha-mlsBakena." 
The commentator evidently understood vrgho' 
misetikena in the second part of the sentence 
(as it stands in the text) in a metaphorical 

■' maJiiLe ti jarosakaUun vlyai'ffAa^miMaim) maBDe 
y9petl arahatta-phala-vwhaoeua catu-friyipathS- 
kappa&am hotl mdaasetl. 

The word seems to bo used metaphorioally, 
however, in tiie following verse;— 
" Ye kho te vtfhB-Hiiuma niuatthena ca kammunft 
manusae uparnodhati pharusupakkami joni te pi 
tath' eva ktrautl [tir] na hi kammaM ponaasati^' 
(TAa-affdM, ed. Oldsnberg, p- W, 1. 143). 
The learned editoi offers no note of explanation 
beyond the quotation from the commentary, 
{" veghamisteiiS ti vsrattakkhandhftdinft sQddisu 
tw^Aa-d^ena veghamit»en3 ti pfi'i so ev' attho"), 
and refers to Dr. Bhys Davii^' Suddhiil Suitat. 
Looking for the present only to the inter- 
pretations of the commentaiioi, it is evident 
that vrgha is to be explained by " band," " tie" 
(bandhana), or by "bit of leather," "thong," 
"strap," &o. {variitla-kkhtmdMdi). According 
to Buddbaghosha, an old cart had to be kept 
from dropping to pieoes by lashing of the 
shafts and wheels with pieces of string, rope, 
leather, &c. It seems to have been an auoient 
usage, and still survives, if the following de- 
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■oiqttion of " Biding ia a Dsk" is to be relied 
on: — 

" It is intMeillng to aee the nondeaciipt vehicles— 
on^ omoana, with jdank trnrks, bamboo frames, 
and not a plig, th^t, w vxvp ot Inm about them, 
lifjHwn tf tkt rittelg Ikiuft all tM togithtr with 

XI mud Uriuf, With a knife we coiild in two 
otea nuke one of them a* oomplate a ruin as 
Eolme'B " One-hone Sba/ "(&<"' JViiQ Wag Rami 
the World, London, 1883, p. 129). 

We oaimot, I vanture to think, axplain imjSa- 
iMUakena, aooonling to the SumaHgala Vil3- 
tiat, both titertkllf and metapboricaUy in one 
•nd the same posaage without destroying the 
baiauoo of the whole seatenoe. and gpoiiing the 
oomparison intended bj Buddha between an 
old out and tbe enfeebled bod^ of an old man. 
The tranalatiou from the Pali alroadf quoted 
might be amended tomewbat as follows : — 
" And jnst as an old oort Ananda is kept goino by 
ladungs of XWBB, fte., so metbtnka the (enfeebled) 
bod:r a( tbe TathigatliB i* only k<^t up (sr snp- 
poited) by bwid^es, ligatniea, Ac." 
The body of an old man wotdd need some pro- 
tection irom heat and cold, hence the use ot 
a bajidhana. The modern Hindus, for instance, 
protect th^ faces by the use of the d/;^tA^' 
o3ndhtt3, the "dhaiha" being (acoording to 
Bate's Hindi Diotioaar;) " & handkerchief tied 
OTer the head and ears." 

Bat kow aboat the ourion* form va/ha ? 
"What are ita etymological connexions ? With 
Dr. Davids, I unhesitatingly adopt, for other 
reasons than his, the Burmese reading vt''ha. or 
lafliei vtkiha, and would refer it to Sanskrit 
vtthht,m "noose, lasso" fwith lasso compare 
English loft and lash). Buntlink and Both give 
only two refeieocea for the use of vethiu [Cat. 
Br. iii. 8, 15, and Oty. ^r. ri. 5, 19). On 
referring to the second quotation, I find that 
the commentator explains vohk^ by gald- 
vahtaka. 

The change of thk to tkli is quite regular, 
c/., Sanskrit ni*hha and Pnli m'/iibii. Etymo- 
logicoUy, vekkhn is equivalent to vineulum, and 
must be referred to the root vik, to "bind," 
preserved in Sanskrit ixtht, Latin vhuUTe, &e. 
B. MoBKia. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
The following wore the grants of money made 
at the recfflit meeting of Ute British Association 
at UontiGol, amounting in hU to a total of 
£1,525 :— Mathematical Section: Moteorologi- 
cbI observation B near Chepstow, f2j; aynoptio 
charts of the Indian Ocean, £50 ; reduction of 
tidal observations, £10 ; calculation of mathe- 
matical tables, £100; meteorological observa- 
tions on Ben Nevis, £jO; solar radiation, £20; 
meteoric dust, £70. Chemical Seclioa : Vapour 
pressures and refractive indices of salt solutions, 
£2S ; chemical nomenclature, £5 ; physical con- 
stants of solutions, £20. Geological Section: 
Volcaoio phenomena of Vesuvius, £25 ; Raygill 
fissure, £lA; earthquake phenomena of Japan, 
£75; foBsOFhvlIopodaof the PalseoEoic rocks, 
£2d ; fossil plants of British Tertiary and 
Seoond^ beds, £50 ; Qeologicai Seeord. £X ; 
erosion of seaooaats, £10; oiroulation of nndor- 
ground waters, £10. Biological Seetion : Table 
at Naples Zoological Station, £100; Zooiosicra 
Seeord, £100; migration of birds. £ao ; eiplor- 
iug Kilimanjaro and adjoining lucmntabis of 
Equatorial Africa, £2j; rci.'cnt Pulyzoa, £10; 
marine biological station at Qranton, £100; 
biological stations on coast ot United Kingdom, 
£160. Geographical Section : Exploring Now 
Guinea, £200; exploring Mount Koraima,£lOO. 
Meobanioal Section : Patent legislation, £o, 
Anthropcdo^oBl Section : Investigating the 
oharaoteristio physical and other features of 
nortb-west tribes of Canada, £<M) ; physical 
charact«ristics of the races in the British 
Isles, £10. 



PRiNOipJkL t)AW80K, of Montreal, during » 
visit to the Old World in the early part of Uiis 
year, undertook a trip to Egypt ; and his notes 
on the geology of that country have just ap- 
peared in the Otoloffi(al Miu/aatie. The Nubian 
Sandstone, which is the most ancient formation 
on the Nile, next to the old crystalline rocks, 
has been referred by Zittel and others to the 
Cretaceous period ; but Dr. Dawson inclines to 
the opinion that it may ba a paleozoic deposit, 
the upper part of which is rtmani'i and mixed 
with early Cretaceous bods. The silicified 
wood, so well known from the " petrified 
forests " near Cairo, occurs in a hard sandstone 
of post-Eocene date, and is regarded by Dr. 
Dawson as having been derived from drift- 
wood, silicified by the action of geysers. 

We have received : — Some Propotition» in 
Qaimetn/, in five Parts, by John Harris 
(Wertheimer, Lea, & Co.); The Patienl't Vade 
Mixum; or, bow to Benefit by Advice and 
Treatment, by William and Edward Knight 
(Chatto & Windua) ; The AH of the BatkueUer: 
a Testimony and a Vindication, with notes and 
illustrations, by George Matthews Sennctt 
(Murby) ; Ilutological Nottt for ihe Use ef 
MfiUcal SUdeiifA, by W. Horsoraft Waters 
(Slijncbostcr ; Cornish) ; The Leamington Wateri, 
chemically, therapeutically, and dinicaUy con- 
sidered, with observations on the climate, by 
Francis William Smith (H. K. Lewis) ; EU- 
maUari/ Phi/eiotony, adapted to the Syllabus of 
the E^uoation Department, by G. T. Bettaay 
JBemrose); Hughu't Natural History Header*, 
by Mia. F. " ' ' "*" " ^ "..^i,., . 



. Fenwick Miller (Joseph Hughes) ; 



FSILOLOar NOTES. 
ly the Report on the search for Sanskrit 
USS. in the Bombay Presidency for 1882-83, 
by Prof. R. 6. Bhandarkar, which has already 
beeu noti<%d in tbo Ac.VDEJCY (August 2), some 
interesting details are given about the materials 
used for writing on. The Professor hat 
under his charge 4,482 M83. in all, ot which 
about one-Uiird bear dates. Those written on 
palm leaves that bear dates are all dated 
between 10B2 and 13&i a.d., while the earliest 
dated paper MS. does not go back earlier than 
1320. From this it may bo interred that paper 
superseded palm leaves as a writing material, at 
least in Gujarat and the Mabratta country, in 
the fourteenth century. 

M. Chaklbs Michel, lecturer tu Sanskrit at 
the University of LiCge, is engaged in preparing 
a text, with notes, of the SouUiem version of 
the Panekatai^ra, which has never before been 
published. His materials are four MSS. — one 
bi the library of the India Office, another in the 
Bibliotheque nationolo at Paris, a third lent to 
him by Prof. Max MilUer, and a fourth by Prof. 
G. Btihlor of Yienua. 

M. Ahel des Hichels, professor at tbe 
Ecole spdciale des langnes onentales vivantes, 
recently read two papers before the Aoadfimie 
des Inscriptions on the language and Lit^n- 
tunj of Annam. He argued that tbe language 
of Annam is by no means a dialect of Chinese, 
OS has been commonly said, but an independent 
tongue with a grammar strongly opposed in 
most points to that of the Chinese. The 
literature, also —more especially that ot Cochin 
Chiim-though indebted to Chinese influence, 
is uot a mere imitation. It consists mainly 
of poetry— satirical, descriptive, and lyrical^ 
which shows by ita prosody, as well as by its 
general character, that it is of native growth. 

A Simplified Grammar of the Ptditk Language. 
By W. B. MorfilL (Triibner.) As this volume 
is the first Polish grammar which has been 
published in the English language, it has a 
reason for ita existenoe which is uot posseaaed by 



most of the other " Simplified Orammais." It 
is a pity that Mr. MorflU has not allowad him- 
self a few more pages. His gramnuu' i> th« 
sbort«Bt in the whole series, oltbougk Uu 
structure of the Polish language is exceptionsllT 
complicated. Consequently, the excessive bisritj 
of lus statements frequently renders them oiv- 
scure. Apart from this defect, the wcrk it 
extremely well executed. The author hsa nr; 
properly made no attempt to conform to the 
plan prescril>ed in the publishers' advortiMmect, 
aeooiding to which " the old classificatbn into 
declensions, conjugations, &o., and even tbt 
usual paradigms and tables," are to find no 
place in these grammars. Such a method, if it 
con be observed at all. is only possible in the 
case of a highly analytic language like Englith 
or Danish. At the end of the book is given i 
paragraph from a Polish writer, with an intw- 
linear translation and a few grammatiesl uota 
— an excellent festure whiA may be racom- 
mended for imitation to future writers of 
"Simplified Grammars." We observe Ito or 
tbree^ght oversights in tbo work. Theproann- 
ciation of the letter x is omitted, although Ui. 
Morfill ba* not followed the practice ot thon 
Polish writers wlu> replaoe tiiat letter b; b. 
There is sometimes a want of unifonnity in tht 
grammatioal terininology employed; in on! 
place Mr. Horflll writes " conjunctive," and in 
another "subjnnctive" in the same sense; in 
some passages we read of " p^eot" and "im- 
perfect" vsHm, while in others the Pitt 
equivalents of these irords are used. These 
inconrastencies are likely to be rather puitinj 
to the student. The use of the Oemun Biadi- 
vocal as a technical term ia obieotionabte in u 
En^isb book. Unlike some others of the wriffi, 
this volume appears to be on the whole oomctly 
printed, but, oddly enongh, the list of smii 
itself contfuns two misprints. 



Thitghtf on Art and Autobiographltd J/tasi" 
of Giovanni Ditpri. Translated from tlic 
Italian by E. M. Pemsai. (Blackwood.) 
GioviHNi DcpaiS's autobiography has certainly 
been one of the Uvtm d tweis in Italy of the I«t 
five years. In a country where few people 
read, either through lazine^ or througb W- 
judice against any modem work, thii book 1^ 
the woll-known sculptor has reached a fomtn 
edition, and has become so popdsr ttat w 
Italian would to-day admit that he hsdwt 
read it. The causes of this success arc vaiira*. 
First of all wo Italians have a special pMSwn 
for RUtobiograplii&s, perhaps because we posses 
■Q few of tbem and because those few irt * 
remittkablo ; for, wMle oui literatoie imM« 
boast of that sympatiietioand interBrtiiig««f 
o( mimoirtt, personal reooids, and »»ww 
in which Franco is so rich, we count smws 
our most widely read works the lim ol » 
Cellini, an Alflori, and a d' AzegUo, »" 
written by themselves. A second cause M 
success is our Lick ol writers on i^ " 
particularly of wri'ors on art who we »» ^ 
same time artists. Though poetry hs»»up«fl 
itself with so many of oar painters ari saaqi- 
tors— from Orcagna to Michaelangek fr™ 
Lorenzo Lippi or Salvator Eosa to mp" 
Signorini— we have to go back ssfer " 
Yasari'B and Cellini's time t» ^^ "1""';?', 
of an artist of tho fame of Diipi« wms 
aboat his own work and the work oi oi^<^ 
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For, wbateFer his enepies nuy any now he 
is dead, and wliatever a ueirer school of 
BcuIptniQ may think, Bapr6 will remaia with 
BartoUni aa one of the few real artists wh(^ 
aTO«e in Italy jn a time when no real art 
existed. His war agamst the aeademici oj 
riatsiciiti, and ogainnt the maanerisms of th^ 
Mio ideah was eyeij more important than Bart 
tolini's declamations- Sehadnoneedtopuhlish 
his tbeories, but modelled " Abel " instrad, and 
evfltyoiwwUl remember the aproar that atatu^ 
oMued when first exhibited in 1843. He 
was more temperate than Bartolini, for he 
did not admit ihv, beanty of a marble honch-. 
back, because it seemed to him in oontradioi 
tkwi with the laws of the beftntifal in aculpi 
tore. Bartolini bad exaggerated, as al) 
reformera do, in persuading the followers of 
a conrentional Bchool to study nature and 
natore only, and to was leading young sculp- 
tors frow a IMo idtah to a bmtto rtale. Now 
OopTfi, thongh an ardent realist in his work, 
plaoed a limit to such axaggerationB by pick- 
ing out only what was fine in Nature for his 
sabjeots, and by leaving all the rest to 
pamters who hare more means to convert 
matter of tact ugliness into artistic beauty 
than the poor Bcnlptor, who is before every- 
thing a slave to pleasure of line and perfec- 
tion of fonn. Dupr^, besides, added to the 
truth and be^nty of his statues a dramatic 
elame&t, incited by the rellgioiu sculptors 
of the Kiddle Ages ; and this simple. Christian 
feeling, thooglUfally animating the ooldnods of 
poreet form (such as we admire in his "Pieti"), 
was a new and isolated note in our modem 
scnlptora. Now this simple, devout touch 
— Dnpr^ was in prirate life very religious — 
has its correspondence iu his writings ; and, 
Kixed with a most natural flow of lang^oage 
and with an ancient purity of style, it gives 
to his prose a rare charm. His letters ' 

Bomethuig of his countrjrwoman, St. Catb* 

of Siena, running through them ; and some 
of hia simple, narrative fregments remind oue 
of the quaint pathos of a Cavaloa dressed in 
a modern garb. Here we have the third and 
Fsinoipal cause of the success of this book. 
Braryuue conld understand it, everyone ad- 
ndrea it, from the workman in his studio to 
the most pedantic professor, for the style was 
a rare example of Tuscan diction, easy, yet 
perfect, so much so that there ia even a talk 
of using his book in the schools as a Utto di 
Ungtui. 1 oannot, therefore, understand what 
Sigaora Pemzzi means in her short Pr^ace 
by calling Dupre's stylo an " absence of style," 
ind by almost excusing his " careless, familiar, 
and conversational form." This is rather an 
old-fashioned point of view, for Italy has 
lackily grown out of all that oonventional 
itflism of yore; and good Marobcse Puoti, 
Qia last of the Puristi, and his unfortunate 
act of followers, who could not find salvation 
out of Boccaccio's language, are long dead 
and buried with their mock trteento phrases 
and their obsolete Middle Age expressions. 
Xowadays it ia no longer consider^ a sin, 
but a charm, to write in an easy, spoken form ; 
sad the translator is right in adding that the 
interest iu this work is derived in part 
bom what she calls " this very peculiarity," 
but what anyone else would call "good, 
nmple writing." She has preferred rendering 
it " with a certain degree of literalncss," 
leproducing that toi-duant "absence of style 



of the original," to taming it " into pur^ 
idiomatic Eoglish." The result, so faf 
as the first part of the autobiography ii 
concerned, ia rsther cnrious. Dupre b account 
of his modest home, of his training af 
the woodcftircr'a, the episode of his running 
away from Siena, the prophecy of Barbetd 
(common to the beginning of all eminent 
men), "that he would be an ass, hammereq 
and shod, even when the beard would be On 
his ehic," and the equally common afflrmation 
of the boy that "h teould be a leulptor" — ■ 
all his earlier life, in a word, told in tUq 

Eicture3(|ae, half-foreign English, reads just 
ke the beginning of a jiww^-ItaHan novel of 
Ouida's, or like that of some weak imitator 
of hers: — Mr. Crawford, for instance, in his 
reoent Roman Binytr. 

Still, this conventional style will prove, I 
fear, one of the principal attractions to the Eng- 
lish reader, for the substance of the book, how- 
eyer interesting and pleasing to our cyea, will be 
disappointing to those of a fof^gner. What 
we ask from a man of Dupre's authority is far 
less exacting than what an Englishman would 
require from him. We content ourselves with 
a rapid, commonplace picture of the poor cir- 
cumstances of his youthful days, and wi^h the 
meagre description of his travels ; nor do we 

SI. angry with him for keeping back his many 
adou "impressions not of the common run" 
on the plea that ' ' they would require no little 
space-" Again, we are so accustomed to find 
in OUT sculptors and painters merely an artistic 
nnveasoned instinct with no critical faculty 
that a superficial account of his own work, 
and a few nnimportant and not new observa- 
dona on that of others, are quite sufficient to 
awake our admiration so long as they come 
from an artist of fame. Wo have another 
recent example of facile enthusiasm in the 
way Balvini's very mediocre study on 8hska- 
perian interpretations of character was re- 
ceived. To these negative defects are to be 
added several positive qualities to our eyes, 
which must bo utterly lost on the English 
reader, such as the relative novelty in our 
modem literature of Dupre's sweet, homely 
pathos, or the interest in many persons of 
mere local fame, or, more than all, the 
nntranslatable charm with which the original 
is wntten. 

However, in the last three-quarters of the 
book, after the statue of "Abel" has come 
upon the scene, Signora Peruzzi, perhaps 
owing to the abseace of the more romantic 
effects of Buprc's oarly life, abandons in part 
her would-be picturesque style ; and the lan- 
guage thenceforward reads delightfully finent. 
The translator, a daughter of the sculptor 
whom all readers of T^tau/onrMiim will recol- 
lect, seems more at home among the casts of 
the studio, and writes of them oonpiit amore. 
Granted that the life of Dupr^ was to be 
translated Into Eoglish, no one could have 
done it better. What I am disposetl to doubt 
is the necessity of translating it at all. 

Among the best bits of criticism grown out 
of self-experience are those on early indica- 
tions of genius, on Bartolini's reform, and on 
the antiquated academic education. For 
pathos and purity of diction, road the court- 
ship with Marina, his wife, and the death of 
his daughter Luisino. As a description, the 
casting in bronze of "Abel" is exceedingly 
picturesque. It will be news to many that Oor- 



digiani, the famous Florentine portrut-painter, 
" had talent for sculpture." Dupr€ seemshere 
and elsewhere (as in his lecture on Michel- 
angelo) to be an advocate of the opinion now 
in vogue that it is necessary lor a good painter 
to know how to model- He leaves in doubt 
the question of colouring statues, which has 
been much agitated of late, espeaially in 
Oermany after the publication of the cele- 
brated pamphlet, 8oUe» wir wutre Biattuit 
inaalen ; he speaks of Pradier as the M only 
modem artist who used colour with dis- 
•retion " ; he does not admire Marrooohetti's 
painted monument to Hdme. de la Biboisi^ ; 
and describes with horror " an andaoions 
twtirely coloured Capid" by Gibson. When 
in London in 1857, Bupre's priuoipal oooufta- 
tion (as we read in his letters) was examining 
vith enthusiaem the Elgin Marbles. It was 
the time of tbe competition for Wellington's 
monument, and he saw a great deal of Mar- 
rocchetti, of whose equestrian statues he was 
a warm admirer. The hitter's answer on 
refusing to compete is characteristic : " They 
know that I am capable of doing this work," 
he said, 

" Why, therefore, enter into oompetitiott with 
others if not to find out that tbere is someone 
deverei than I am F Terr wall ; bat I ohoose 
to retire, and you con t^e the other fallow, 
^d leave me in peace. So far this would seem 
prompted by nothing but the fear of losiiig, 
which in itself is no sm^ thing for a man whp 
name, and has gone through his long 
applauded by aU. But there ia another 
and a much more piercing and almost insufFer- 
able dread. Do you know what it is P That 
of winning. Tea, that of coming victor before 
a poor young fellow, perhaps one of yont own 

DupnS speaks of nearly all the other Italian 
contemporary sculptors of fame — of Bartolinj, 
for whom ho had an extraordinary veneTation ; 
of Tenerani, "who united to his mysticism 
the graces of antique form, and precisely on 
this account wits often a timid friend to 
Nature"; of Vela and his Milanese school, 
who " taught a new and totally different way 
of locking at and treating drapery, flesh, and 
more especially hair. . . . Iu fact, that half 
looks like anything but hair, more like 
stilactites or beehives, salad or whipped 
cream" ; of Monteverdo, whose famous group 
of "yenner" strikes him aa " fine in the choioQ 
of subject, well grouped, and admirably 
modelled," 

Suprg visited the exhibitions of Paria and 
YicuDa, and wns disgusted by the quantity 
of trivial and ofiected aculptura to be seen 
there. He deplores that 

" thia mania for the diffioult and surprising, to 
the detrimant of beauty itself, wluoh is ao 
simple, baa carried corruption into art itsdf 
as well as to it* amateurs — so muoh ao that 
dresses of rich stnffa, embroideries, laoea, and 
like trifiee, which need but a little patience and 
practice to produce, have to-day become ao 
much iu vogue OS to really make one fear that 
art ia in danger, and that research and atudy 
to reproduoe the bcautifnl will be replaood by 
woi^ of a sort of asinine patience, which snr- 
prisesand impressesonly simple-minded, vulgar 
people, and dilettanti." 

The last artistic show Dupro visited beltae 
his death was the National Exhibition of 
Naples, in which our young Southern school 
revealed itself. His tastes ware no longer in 
harmony with all these modem innovations in 
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art, and he felt as <mposed to the Ifeapolitan 
;mr« aod nltn-realutic Bonlptnre bb a good 
orthodox TnBcan draaghtsnuin or writer is to 
a Sonthem oolourist or word-painter. He 
deploTM again and again this last outcome of 
Butolini's exaggerated theories, and hotot 
tiiei of lamotti^ that young artists "prefer 
the ugly and defonned, not perceiving that 
the deformity of nature is outside of true 
nature, since any defect alters the essentiai 
character of nature, which oonsistB of har- 
mony of parts answering to beauty." Thus, 
while he admits the technical cleverness 
of S'Orn and Amendola, he is unjnst to 
the spirit of their work ; and, in all the 
modem school, seems to wholly admire only 
Barbella's charming little terra-cotta groups 



His remarks on other artists, as anyone can 
•ee from the above quotations, are astonishing 
neither for depth nor for novelty of ohservation. 
Anecdote, that necessary padding of all auto- 
biographies, is not especiallv amusing or 
characteristic ; and what will most likely 
principalljr strike the reader is Dapr^'s 
psychologioal study of himself. He natnrally 
shows off to advantage as a simple, noble 
character with a religious turn of mind. His 
qniet, Christian life bears as great a contrast 
to the reckless mouiiMHtittet life of Cellini as 
the times and surroundings of the one differ 
from those of the other. His life was such as 
Ut. Buskin would ordain for alt artists, and 
such as English people in general are not 
accustomed to^associate with a sculptor and 
an Italian. ' Caalo Fl&cci. 



ART BOOKS. 
La IkUa Bobbia. By J. Cavalloooi and 
Emile Molinier. (Paris : Librairie de I'Art.) 
It is quite true, as ute authors of this admirable 
volume declare, that the work of Luca della 
Bobbia has been drowned in the immense mass 
of the productions of his followers. Almost 
from fhe beKinning of the fifteenth oentnry t« 
well beyond the middle of the sixteenth, the 
family and their imitators produced works 
almost numberless in that enamelled terra-ootta 
which is known as Della Robbia ware. It has 
been naturally the first task of MM. Caval- 
lucci and Molinier to indicate the positioD of 
the elder Luca, not only as the originator of 
the special brauoh of art with which his name 
is associated, but also as an artist of greater 
power and a sculptor of bisher rank tluin any 
other of his name. Notwitnstandine the brU" 
liant and fertile results ot his application of 
stanniferons enamel to the sorface of reliefs 
modelled in day, it is impossible not to feel 
that the Bonlptor of the marble singing gallery 
onoe in the Duomo is a greater figure in art 
than tho inventor of "Delia Bobbia" ware. 
Indeed, if this " cantoria " were his sole work 
it would give him a title to be ranked amoni 
the great^ sculptors of Italy. Itis to regrettAt 
that the enffravings given of these unique and 
beautiful rdiefs, though tolerably accurate and 
spirited, oonvey no sufficient impression ot their 
charm. The authors in their narrative have 
(with due acknowledgment} mode use of the 
former labours of M. Barbet de Jouy, Dr. 
Bode, and the Marquis de Laborde, but they 
have also added to the published information 
about the family, and have produced the most 
complete book yet written on the subject. 
Their catalogue of the works of the Delia 
Bobbias is of course not perfect, though it is far 
larger than that of Dr. Bode, and omits few 
pieces, if any, of established worth. To make 
It exhaustave would be almost as difficult 



as to catalogue all known Etruscan vases, 
and the task would be almost as unprofitable. 
Among other facts which the authors may 
claim to have established is that Luoa the elder 
could not possibly, as supposed, have aided 
Andrea in ths decoration of the Loggia of the 
Hospital of St. Paul at Florence; and through- 
out the book there are evideuces of careful 
personal reeearoh resulting in discoveries ot 
some interest. Possibly from modesty the 
anthois have not anywhere specialised the 
additions which their inquiries have made to 
the pre-existing information respecting the 
family; and, though the titte-page states that 
the work is fonnded on documents inidila, it 
would need a very careful examination of the 
volume and a aomparison with previous works 
to discover precisely what these documents are. 
We think this is a pity; bnt, except the 
failure to note at the foot of the illnsfxations 
the pages of the text which refer to them, there 
is little other fault to he found with either the 
scheme or execution of the book. The import- 
ance of the acquisitions from the Qigli-Campana 
Collection made by Mr. J. C. Robinson for the 
South Kensington Museum is abundantly illus- 
trated both in Uke engravings and the text, but 
we agree with the authors in their scepticism 
as to the attribution to Luca of the majolica 
plof uet of the Seasons. Interesting and tech- 
nically ingenious and skilful as these works 
are, nothing known from the great master's 
hand is bo poor and graceless. 

We have received a reprint from the 
BiUletins of the Aoad6mie Hoyale de Belgique 
of M. Henri Hymans' interosUug article on the 
paint«r of the powerful and elaborately executed 

Siotnre of "Two Bankers or Usurers in their 
ifflce," which was bequeathed to the National 
Oalleiy by Mr. Wynn Gllis, and is now numbered 
on in the catalogue. At first it was described 
as a Quentin Msssys, but in the latest edition 
of the catologne the name of its painter is given 
OS Marinus de Zeeuw or Marinus van Bomers- 
wale. M. Hymans has established that this 
mint«r'B real name was Marin Claeszoon, of 
Romerswael, one of the submerged cities of 
Zealand; that his father was Nicholas, of 
Zierickiee, also a painter; that he was bom in 
1497, and became the apprentice of Simon Vau 
Doelo, Dfintre utrrier.in 1509. He is of opinion, 
notwithstanding the similarity of his banker 
and usurer pictures [which are found at London, 
Madrid, Dresden, Munich, Paris, Antwerp, and 
other plaoea] to those ascribed to Quentin 
Massys, that he was probably no pupil of the 
smith of Antwerp ; and he even suggests that 
all these pictures may be by Marinus, including 
the famous "Misers" ot Windsor, which he 
thinks inferior to the similar piotnre at Naples. 
He also ascribes to this Zealander the admirable 
portrait of a banker belonging to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, which was exubited last winter 
at Burlinrton House, and ascribed to Holbein. 
Dr. J. F. Hiehter, in his notes on this exhibi- 
tion in the ACAPEvy, suggested Mabuse as its 
painter, and its Flemish origin was widely 
recognised. 

JahrbachderKomglichPreatiitchenKitiuUamm- 
lungen. VoL T., Part III. (Berlin: Weidmann.) 
The latest part of this noble serial, which does 
so much to encourage fine art and original 
research, is as full as usual oF elaborate and 
learned studies, and of finely executed Olustra' 
tions. It commences with a notice of the late 
Julius Friodlaender, with an etched portrait by 
H. Biirkner. This prefaces some notes by the 
late numismatist upon the medallions of the 
HoheuEollema, A fresh example of the extent 
and care of the studies of art in Spain by Prof. 
Justi is afforded by his learned paper on the Flem- 
ing Peter de Kempeneer, who is known as Pedro 
Campana among the artists of the Spanish 
sohooL The Berlm Gtallery possesses a beautiful 
Madoniui and Child by this artist, admired of 



Murillo and Facheoo, which bas been etclwd 
with much precision anddelicocy by A. Fft^ioder. 
Among the illustrations to the article by P. 
Lippmann, on " Italian Wood-engraviD^ in the 
Fifteenth Century," is a reprodiution of Jsoapa 
de' Barberi's view of Venice with s Triton 
riding on a dolphin. In the following paper 
the last supper in St. Onofrio at Florence ^ttte 
time of ita discovery ascribed to Baphsd] it 
treated by August Schmarsow, with greater 
care than has yet been bestowed upon it. He 
to the conclusion that it is by Perugino, 
An article by Heuiricb Bmnn on the podtion in 
art history of the Fergamon Gigantonuutiii 
concludes Uie part 

Oetchiehie dtr Malem. By Alfred Wdtmum 
and Karl Woermann. Band III. 1 lief. 
(Leipzig: Seemann.) Wo are glad to receiTe 
another instalment. of this important and sbl;- 
executed work, now continued by Herr Woer- 
It deals with the Italian school duiLg 
the second half of the sixteenth oentnry— 1'.(., 
from Tasari to Farinati, with the Spanish Khaol 
throughout this century, and the Netherlaitd) 
school from the followers of Quentin Masayi to 
De Tries. The execution is marked b? the ssme 
careful order which has been obserred through- 
out the work ; and the illustrations, eapedsllj 
those after Tintoretto and Veronese, are u- 
cellent. 

Gachichle da- Archiltetur. By Wilh. Lahke. 
Sixth Edition. (Leipzig : Seemann.] The 

ii-y of Scnl] ' 

gush appe 
years ago, is too well known to need any com- 
ment of outs. It is now reappearing in a 
tumdsome and useful form, wall wid abimdsntlf 
illustrated, and with its learning largely reriaed 
and reinforced by recent investigations and dis- 
coveries. Those at Mycenae, Olympia, mi 
Fergamon are naturally conspicuous in the 
secdon already published, which brings ub down 
to the days of Pompeii. The size of the t«ge 
has been well chosen. The volumes will not 
be too big for easy reading and handy reference. 

Kultarhhlorwchei BUderaUat. Edited byDr, 
and Dr. Schieiber. (Leipng: 

n.) We have received the whole of 

that division of this valuable help to art educa- 
tion and general culture which relates to tlie 
Middle A^, and the first part of that devotei 
to antiqmty. The former consiita of o[ie 
hundred and twenty sheets of engravings, tone 
of which bear bnt one and oUieis aa many u 
fifteen, if not more, cuts. All these areanaDged 
in chronological order and represent the (M- 
tumes, the armour, the ut«nsi)s, the fonutarei 
the buildings, &o., of the Middle Ages in sU 
parts of the world. They are taken from yarioiii 
sources. The firet represents a boat found in 
Schleswig, belonging possibly to the foortli 
century; the last a chalioe of the sixteenti. 
The whole gives, as wo turn over the psgM, 
Buoh a panorama of human habits and fisbiou 
for some twelve hundred years as has prohablj 
never been seen before. It is difBcutt to thiol 
of any household, howevet cultivated, to which 
such a coUection would be valueless or unin- 
teresting. Most, if not all, of the cats hsn. 
of course, appeared before ; and it is worthy of 
mention that the books from which they hs™ 
been gathered are generally carefolly noted « 
the foot of the plates, by the side of the 
description of the object, and the name ofthe 
place whore the object figured is preserro"' 
At the bottom ot each sheet is Btated the 
century which is illustrated by the engraTOP 
upon iL Dr. Essenwein has Jso added a short 
explanatory text, giving a summary Tie» o' 
the culture of the MiddU Ages. The section 
relating to "Altertum," of which only tne 
first part has reached us, promieBstobeot^u" 
use and interest; it is ediW hy Dr. Schceiber- 
Its atnmgement is on a different prinaF^t noi 
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Lhronoloecol, bat hy diTidon into sabjecta, 
■uch u ^mnia, Mnsio, Sonlptore, Fainting, 
..ad Architeotiire. The flnt u illustrated by 
viexra and T^ana of Qieatrea at Athens, Bome, 
Pompeii, £0., and with teira-ootta figures, 
marue reliefs, rase paintings, fto. 



EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
{The ExhMtion at the Roomi qf the Sm/al 
Arckaeologicai InttituU, Oxford Mantwa, 
Oxford atrtet.) 
Thb tempIeB and tomba of the old Egyptians 
have been excavated with scmpulous core, bat 
their houses have been neglected ; and thns 
oar knowledge of manners and customs, 
uf the pccooesses of the artist and the crafts- 
nuui, and of the local varieties of art best 
told b; certain objects of ■provenance, has not 
grown witii t^t of mythology, history, 
uid the great movements of architecture 
and sctdpluie. While dimng at San for the 
Egypt Excavathm Fund, Mr. Flinders Fetrie, 
by a happy loitone, found housee of late 
Egyptian, Qreek, and Komon date blocldug 
ilie way to the more andent sixata of the 
loonnds. He did not level tliem with tlie 00m- 
Dion. atdour of a treasure-seeker, but examined 
in turn chamber, staircase, and cellar of the 
ruined and burnt bnildin^, and so trained his 
Axab workmen by judicious rewards that the 
rery dust may be said to have been sifted. The 
result may be now seen in ^rt ; the heavier 
ubjects had to bo left in U. Petrie's house on 
the mound for later transport, and a few of the 
smaller were claimed by M. Maspero for the 
Boolak Museimi in a very moderate exercise of 
his rights. Yet this partial show of first-fruits 
is rich in promise of a future harvest — more, it 
is a harvest in itself. It may lack the larger 
interest of history, but it has the pathos of 
domestic life. 

The collectaon from eadi boose is arrant, 
xpart. In the table nearest the door is that 
from the earliest, which was oconpied before 
ihe Macedonian rule and yielded fine figures of 
the gods in bine poroelaln and a few in that 
lare material, silver. A porcelain Harpocratea 
Mof pecttliarly delicatework, worthy of thelMt 
'lays of the Saite Benaiasance, under, as MJ 
Petrie thinks, a direct Oreek influence. Her 
were also fotmd a series of bronze capitals for 
( lirine, iron knives, never before discovered i 
Egypt, and a variety of weights metrologicaUy 
interesting. 

The House of the Fanyri was of early Boman 
time. Above tlie smaller objects taken thence 



rises the striking portrait statuette, twenty- 
one inches high, of theowncrBak-akhuiu, whose 
niothor was Ta-ankh, as M. Rovillout reads the 
itomotic inscription. This is a typical work of 
Hrt. Not less so are a sphinx of a distinctly 
Kyrian character, with a turreted head-dress, 
■ud a tcrra-cotta of the Syrian goddess. The 
curious bronze lamp, actually left in the comer 
<if the staircaso whore it conid be taken into the 
cellar, has quite another interest, and we are 
(.-■rricd still more into the company of the 
owner by the three portrait statnettes of his 
favourite doge ; the cat was also commemorated, 
but unhappily the figure was too for destroyed 
for removal. Two burnishers, one of rock 
crystal, the other of fiiut, both set in bronze 
liiindles, are among the novelties from this house, 
l-.-Hiilt-H a very large amphora three feet high, 
3,va in the scrit^ of photographs, and a sm^ei 
vaaB decorated on one side with the grot«sque 
head of Bee. 

The Boman House of the Term, so called from 
* charming Oreek sculpture represented in a 
jibotog^raph, has given us a plano-convex gloss 
Iciis, tbu first that time has spared, and a 
K-uisrkable hanging lamp, with pan and liu^, 
the ring having an Mva staple to fix it, whioa 



was found still attached to the ohatred and 

fallen beam. 
A Ptolemaic house produced very good f>lasB 
OBsics, and a frwment of a g^ass bowl with a 

ne pattern in gold foil in the thickness of the 
glass. To auothEo' house we owe a splendid 
neoklaoe of onyx, garnet, turquoise, agate, 
coral, and lapis loEiili, probably the finest of its 
kind vet discovered in Egypt, and a serpent 
gold dnger ring. 

The Boman tombs have illustrated manners 
and art rather tlian mythology. The most 
iportont find is a large quantity of woven 
mummy cloth with a pattern not unfike the style 
of Turkey carpets, wluch has retiuned its colour, 
especially the red. This is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of textile patterns. Children's 
t^nlets of bronze and bone, veryjate amolets, 
and an ambw necklace, came from tiie same 
excavations. But the most beaatiful objects 
are a series of glass mosaics, including two 
marvellous pairs of hawk's wings. IJuhappily, 
the tomb which still contained these treasures 
had been ancientlr ransacked for gold, and the 
mosaics had been oroken up. 

On the next table are antiquities only 
second in interest, a good terra- cotta of Harpo- 
crates seated on a goose, and a pleasing frag- 
ment of a marble statuette of Aphrodite. Here 
too are the designing tableta of the "artist" 
from his house, neatly ruled in squares. 

On a small table is a large series of blue por 
celain eyes from a cemetery near Son, and a 
delightful oat and kitten in the same material. 

The third large table is covered with 
objects collected at various sites in the Delta 
during a hasty reconnaissance, comprising gooc 
examples of the ourious enamel work of Tci-el- 
y^udiyeh, and fragments from Pithom. These 
last include remains of the gilt wall-scene of 
Nectaneho I., discovered by M. Navillo, a 
work of characteristic dehcaoy, especially seen 
in a portrait which must be that of the king. 
Specially noteworthy also is the bronze lattioe- 
work of diagonal pattern, and the fragment 
of a very early tomb. A scries of photographs 
of Sau aud its monuments, including the larger 
objects not yet removed, have been arranged 
by Mr. Petrie on the windows of the room- 
In t;his short survey, written after a first 
visit, much has been omitted, but enough has 
been said to show the value of the oolleo- 
tion, which, moreover, is rioh in duplicates. It 
may bo hoped that the committee, working in 
VOa hberal spirit of their lamented president, 
may be able to reoommeud the Society to pre- 
sent these antiquities to the National Uaseam 
as w^ as to the museums of those centres 
abroad and at home, whence subscriptions 
have been generously sent. This wish the 
writer cannot refrain from expressing, but he 
does so on his own responsibihtjr. 

M. Petrie works in me oolleotion every Tues- 
day and Thursday, from 10 to 4, and will bt 
glad to show it to subscribers. 

BEOIS.U.D Stuart Poole, 
Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 



offidai, who derives a very Ug^ salary from a 
decreasing revenue, shows his seal by urging on 
the Turk against civilising Enropewi infiuenoe 
and privileges. 

"Peivamonis now the only site for whidi per- 
mission nas been granted to the Qennans, tmder 
the new law. The Oerman possesses the 
facility to set aside the obnoxioas nlmiion — a 
privilege that would be denied to any other 
foreigner. Formerly, the English Ambassador 
a lively interost in tbe aSbia of his 
countrymen m Turkey, and ot artJkae^gy in 
particiuar. Imperial policy has ohfuwed all 
that. The Englishman is Uft to fight Ms own 
battles ; and as to archaeology, the word has 
been erased from the Embassy vooabnlary. In 
fine, the Oerman may do some little work, not 
under, bat by being pemutted to evade, the 
new law ; the Englishman has the least ohanoe 
to dig his pick in Turkish soil." 



C0RBE8P0NDENCE. 



THE NEW LAW ON ANTIQUITIES IN 

TURKEY. 
A C0BKE3PONDENT writes to us from Con- 
stantinople, under date September 3 : — 
"As the reward of ment, the Order ot the 
Medjidieh, of the second-class, has been con- 
ferred on Homdi Bey, the Director of the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople, for the 
important services rendered by him in the 
enuavement of archaeology. As Oerman in- 
flacnce is, and has been for some time past, 
paramount in Turkey, the enactment of the 
present law on antiquities has exdted our sur- 
prise. The policy of Oerman^ in the Bast is, 
however, an enigma. The imported Teuton 



THE BUIiT BCnUTUKKD STONXB OF YSQUJfD. 
St.OBau«ine'sOcdle8e,CUmbrtdKei Sept. I£, i8Bt. 
I have ventured to propose to the syndics ot 
the Cambridge University Press tnat they 
should undertake the pubboation of a complete 
work on the Eoriy Sonlptnred Bt«nes ot Eng- 
land, in which each stone should be represented 
in its various parte by some photographio 
method. The stones are so numerous, and 
some ot them are in places so remote, that the 
work must be one of very oonsiderable magni- 
tude, and the cost of produotion must be great. 
The value of the stones from an ecclesiastical 
and historical point of view, and their archaeo- 
logical and artistio interest, render it well 
worth while to make the effort. While tile 
olptnred atones of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
,d Man have been published in ooUected forms, 
_jthiiuf of the kind has been done for the 
Eagli£ stones. 
I have had »o many liberal oft^ of assist- 
ice in the course of the lost year or two, both 
from individual persons and from societies, that 
I have ventured to assure the syndics that thoT 
would receive local help to au extent wblcn 
would materially lighten the serious cost and 
labour of producing the work. 

The syndics have received the proposal very 
favourably ; but before going further they 
desire to know somewhat definitely what the 
probable extent of the work womd be, and 
what assistance might be expected from local 
sodetiea and from persons spedally interested 
in these relics. They have authorised me to 
issue a notice and a paper ot qnestions, with a 
view to obtaining more complete information 
on these points. 

The points of chief practical importance 
appeurtobeas follows;— (I) The actual size of 
the faces and edges of each of the sculptured 
stones of "pre-Norman" tyjw in England, 
including the Anglian stones in the parts (A 
Scotland south of the Forth and Clyde. (2) Th« 
approximate cost of photographing each stone 
in all its parts on a sufficiently large scale. 
(3) The wiUingness ot local societies to co- 
operate with the syndics, and the nature and 
amount ot the help they would give. (4) The 
extent to which individual persons or oornora- 
tions would assist the syndics by supplying 
photographic negatives ot stones on ttieir 

froperty or in tneir possession or keeping, 
am sending to various societies, and to 
persons whom I know to be interested in the 
subject, forms for complete returns on these 

My proposals to the syndics are: — that the 
stones be those of "pre-Norman" type, auoh 
as are variously desoribed as " Oeltic," 
"Anglian," "Baxon," "Danish," and "Scan- 



dinaTian," frequently, bat for the most part 
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eironeo'iulf, «« "Eimio"; tb&t Iha work be 
published in porta, following the geographical 
cii^ribation oi th^ atones ; tbat each part be 
iqcompanied by deacripfiva and historical 
JetterpTesa ; that in dcawmg the line between 
admissible and not ftdmisaible stones, the 
tendency be towards inclusion, and the decision 
.dq)«id upon type rather tlun uponmipposed 
date; and tiwt tlie general introduction uid 
ooiwUt« survey be d^erred till all the stones 

1 shoold wish the work not to be confined to 
wb&t are usually Icnownaa " sculptured stones," 
that is, croBsea, shafts, impoata, coped and flat 
sepulchral qtonea ; but to include fonts, in- 
Boriptions of the "Saxon" period such as those 
at Jarrow, Eirkdale, and Lincoln, and aoulp- 
turea anch as thoae in Chioheater Cathedral. I 
should hope to obtain the inclusion, for pur* 
ipoaea of comparison, of such subjects as the 
«culptiu«d daba found at Coire, selected details 
tfrom auch churches as those of drandson, 
Payeme, and lUnuain-motier, and illustrations 
trom Bavenna, Borne, &c. Specimens of the 
ornament of USS. of Irish type would almost 
of neoeHsity be included. Some of the stones 
are so intricate, and others so much decayed, 
Uiat interpreting woodcuts would in scTeraJ. 
oases be a necessary accompaniment of the 
photographic representation. 

The subject, as a whole, is ao wide and new, 
that 1 shall welcome suggestion and informa- 
tion beyond that contemplated by the forms 
«ent for returns. Q. F. BrowkE. 



NOTES Olf ART AND ARCnAEOLOQT. 



. J. CassSll &. Co. announce an iditioit de 

luxetA "Bomeo and Juliet," illustrated with 
twelve orunnal drawings by Ur. Frank Dioksee. 
xeprodnced in photogravure by Ueaars. OoupiL 
Only a limited number of copies will be 

We quote the following from thn fli-ntunuin, 
in continuation of a note in the Acaiiemt of 
Angust 16 : — 

" The opening of the chambered mound situated 
noith>east of the Bridge of Waith, Steuuias, has 
now been completed. It consists of Atc large 
chambers, with a small side one connected with the 
centnil chamber. The passage, which is situated 
east of the second chamber and leading into It, la 
IS ft. long, by 2 ft. broad, and 4 ft, high, aud wss 
covered irith large oulTcrts. The Ave chambers 
are sepaiated from each other by two Isrge flog- 
•tonea, which have their inegulaz edges built In 
the wall, whilst Uieir straight one foms adoorvay 
about 6i ft. in height, and from 1 ft. S in. to 2 ft. 
In breadth. These flre chambers, If the Hugstones 
were removed, would form a rectangular chsmber 
22 ft. Iqng br from 5 to 6 feet in breadth, aud 5^ 
to 6 ft. in height. The extreme chambers have 
each a curbstone 9 in. in height in tlie doorway. 
On the floors of these two extreme chambers, as 
well as on that of the small one lending from the 
central chamber, were In each cue three lueips of 
stone sapporting a flagstone horisontsllr, and 
raising itfrom the damp cMth, which gives all three 
the appearanceotbeiugusedoa bed-chambers. The 
small chamber is the onlj one entirr, having its 
entrance formed by two oblong stouce. their tides 
forming the sides of the doorva;, and above are 
two heavy Untels. The inside is irreguliir in ^hnpe, 
with the stones slightly lapping on Npprcachmg 
the roof, whilst two or three large tlones cover 
the aperture. The size of this chamber it 5 ft. by 
3 ft. by i ft. hlfth, with the doorway i ft. high, 
with width at baae I ft., and at top 1 ft. 6 id. 
The others vary from 4 to 5 ft. in length, from 
S to 6 ft. In breadth, and from 5 j ft. to <1 ft. in 
height. In each chamber a large amount c f bones, 
many of thsm hupuui, were found. lu the 
chamber to whidi.Uie passage leads, ^ least four 
human akeletoua were found; but in theothen 
the bones were so broken thjst no idea can be 
given of the human remains In thenif except titat 



aeveral jaw-bones, with some perfectly whole teeth, 
ware found. Miiny of the bones were undoubtedly 
■Hie remains of bone Implemants, but bo broken 
that the charoeterof them could not be recognised; 
and bom the Tory amsH number of stone Imple- 
ments— a flint knife and sn anow-head— no doubt 
many of bone were left there. In two of the 
chambers tiiere is evidence that fires bad often 
been lighted, whilst a few lumps of peat show that 
it was the fuel used- In a few chambers a coat 
of white marl was found on the hard clay, as if 
forming the floors. On these white floorB, again, 
a large number of pieces of earthenware were 
found, which, from their burnt nature, have 
evidently been used oa cooking uteneila. These 
were also slightly ornamented on the outside, and 
saucepan -shaped, consisting of herd-baked clay 
about half an inch in Udcknesa. From these alone 
will ihcia be any hope of arriving at the idea when 
such a place was inlubited." 

A FULL account of the recent Congress of 
the British ArchacoloeicalAssocintion at Tenby, 
by the Editor, wilf appear in the October 
number of the Antiquarian Magtmne and 
Bii/ioyrapJter. 

The Xiouvre has lately acquired a collection 
of drawings by Jacopo Bellini, father of Gio- 
vanni and Gentile, and the founder ol the 
Tonetian school of the fifteenth century. The 
British Museum also possesses a. volume of 
aketchce by .Tacopo Bellini, bearing hia si^a- 
turc, and dated 1430. Some of tke subjects 
are repeated in the two volumes; but the 
majority of those in the British Uuseum i 
drawn with pendl on mriu fioin^cuino, those 
the Louvre with the pen on vellum. 

The two rooms at the Louvre oontaining the 
artistio treasures bequeathed by Thiers were 
thrown open to the public last mcmtli. 

M. EaaksB UuNTZ has diacovered in 
Biblioth^ue nationale a US. of the Treatue of 
Perspective t^ Piero della Fronoesoa, 

Oy^ section of the International Exhilntaon 



Tii£ large mosaic by M. Ernest H6bert at the 
Pantheon has just been uncovered, and has 
created somewhat of a. sensation. The work 
has been executed at Sevres, under the direction 
of H. Poggesi. This work will be made the 
subject of a special article in the OastUe dei 
Beavj: Arte. 

The same periodical will contain shortly a 
atudy of the late much regretted painter, Joseph 
de Nittis. Other painters whose death we are 
sorry to announce are M. Ltonce Petit, the 
well-known arttst of the Journal Amatant and 
the Afon/?!! il/uiirl, at the age of forty-eight; 
M. Jules Devaux, battle-pointer ; and the 
veteran Sebastten Louis Norblin, who obtained 
the grand prix de Borne in lS2o. 

The Academic des Beaux-Arts bos awarded 
the grand prix do Bome in the department of 
engraving to M. Sulpia, and in the department 
of architecture to If. Dannet. 



MUSIC. 
MLSWJL PUBLICATIONS, 
< and Lfiiwler. By C. H. Lloyd. (NovcUo.) 
This cantata, written for, and performed at, 
' I recent Worcester Fcatival, is a work of 
Lch charm and considerable merit. The talc 
ia briefly told ; the story, indeed, of the ill- 
fated lovers forms but an episode. The 
departure of the people from Abydos, the 
temple music at Sestos, the return to Abydos, 
and the Epilogue are the prominent features. 
The sea choruses ore bright and bree^ ; the 
processional music and the hynm to the beauti- 
rnl Adonis are quaint and characteristic; while 



^ . if not th.e best portion of the 

work, IS cleverly written. The composer hsa s 
clear woy of expressing himself; and many 
delicate touches of harmony and, ao ^ as ire 
can gather frOm indications in the vocal score, 
of orchestration help to present in an attisctive 
light thoughts in themselves not particnliuly 
striking or original. Mr. 0. H. Lloyd, in &e 
love muoc, shows dramatlo feeling, and the 
brief specimen of his powers promisee wdl for 
hia future oareer as composer. Htro and 
Leander having proved a snoceaa at Worceiter, 
will, doubtless, bo heard in Xiondou during the 

Ood 10 Loved the World. Cantata by J. a 
Bach. (Novello.) This ia a vocal score of a 
work by the great cantor of ]>ipri(f, whidi 
was also recently performed at the Warcettcr 
Festival, ^nie number of Church Csntstu 
written by Bach is very great ; and, as might be 
suppoaed, some are much more interesting than 
others. The composer could always write good 
counterpoint, but could not always command 
inspiration. This Cantata is one of the beat; 
the final chorus, " On li'i" believing," is s.s tnO 
of vigour and strength as it is of lesrmDg; 
and it coniains one of Bach's moat melodioui 
airs, "My heart, ever trusting." There sn 
some charming violoncello obbltgsto phrases 
which Bach took not« for note from an stia in 
a "Dromma per Mosioa," which he wrote 
for Duke Christian of Weissenf ela ; and st the 
end of the MS. score of this ' ' Dramma " tiiere 
is a working-out of tiie principal theme in three 
parts which strongly teserables the oonclcding 
symphony of the Ghureh Aria. 

The Mundan: a Guide for Fianofotte 
Students. Grade lU. By Bidley Prentice. 
(Sonnraucbein.) In reviewing the 5r«t and 
second grades we expressed onr approval not 
only of the scheme, out, witli hifling ciwp- 
tions, of the mode in which it is being amcil 
out, 80 we need only ape^ briefly of tbi^neir 
part. After a Tscapitulation of Uie nuhstaiicf 
of the former numbers, the author procfeilalo 
analyse pieces by Ilayiln, Mozart, llwtlinrai, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, i^e. For some he indi- 
oates a special edition. Se does not do bo in 
the case of Dussek's "La Consolation." He 
speaks of thu slow intcoduotion. yet in tlir 
Breitkopf u. Hartol and other editions it b not 
to be found. It is strange that in describing 
dementi's Sonata in B flat, op. 47,no. 2, be 
should say nothing about the opening bars, 
which are identical with those of the allrgro of 
Mozart's Zauberfliito overture. Again, in tk 
introductory definition of terms, why "^ 
"Diminution" given, but " Augmcnlsfion 
omitted ? The questions nskcil at Hm emi of 
each analysis will be found uieftil l>r tfis^hiri 
and profiteble to atudente. 

Sonij-Dook Jvr Sr.hooh. (National Society's 
I>epository,Westminster.] This book, in eigM 
sections, ia a graduated collection of songs in 
one, two, and three parts for the use cf 
obildrcn. They are tolk-iuclorlies, and from 
such alone do the compilers believe f"?* ' 
sound basis of musical feeling can be obtained. 
This opinion seems exaggerated, Ibousn of 
course wo do not for a moment ilcn? "^ 
beauty, interest, and value of national »ong^ 
The music has been arranged and i;;Lrmoniseil 
by Mr. C. V. Stanford; and in the sccomplist- 
ment of his, at times, exceedingly difficult task, 
he has shown skill and teste. Wo e.tnnot. 
however, always agree with hia harmonies, nor 
with his employment of passing notes. TM 
arrangement of "To Gentlemen of England 
and that of "Rlae Bells" arc scarcely sstisfe^ 
tory; in the latter, the harmonics are forcea 
upon the melody, instead of boiog, as v>e] 
ought, auggeated by it. 

J. a Sebdloox. 
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BATU&DAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1884. 
No. 647, JVuw SarUt. 
TsB Bdhob eannot undertake to return, t 
to eorretpond with the wrtteri of, r«jeet»d 
matuuertpt. 

It it pariiaiiarbf rtvutttti that all huintu 
lettMV regarding tht tvpply of tht paptr, 
ifc., may h* tddrened to tho FffBLianKK, and 
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LITERATURE. 

A. Bibliofmphg of Printing. With Notes and 
lUuetrationa. GompUed by E. C. Bigmore 
and C. W. H. Wymtn. Tol. II. H— S 
inclnaiTe. (Benuiid Qaaritch.) 
Fons yean have gone by mnce we noticed tbe 
pablicntian of tbe first volume ot thia Tork, 
uid daring tbe interral so mucb material bas 
aocomolated on tho bands of its compilers 
that th^ have found themselves obliged to 
expand into three volumes That was oiigiu- 
■Jly intfflided sbonld form but two. The 
third volnme, which will contain tbe remain- 
ing letterv ot the alphabet and a supplement, 
has already progressed as far as the letter V 
in the Printing 2im«t and Zitiiogrqph»r. 

Tbe moat striking of the headings com- 
fHised in tbe present volume is that of 
*' Feriodical Publicatioas," which ooci^ies no 
less tbaa forty-three pages, and takes account 
-of defonct as well as of ezLsting joomals 
devoted to piinting and the allied arts. ISa 
<rtiiex trade has interests so universal, and no 
niore remarkable iUostration could be afiorded 
of the work that piinting is doing everywhere 
for the enlightenment and advancement of 
mankind than the catalogue of tbe journals 
which record its progress and describe its 
prodnctt. Bepreseutatives of its cosmopolitan 
press are to be found in most of the European 
States, and even in Bonmonia ; in tbe United 
Btates, Canada and Uezico, and in Australia 
and Ifew Zealand. "These journals," as 
ICeasrs. £igmore and Vyman observe with 
justifiable pride, 

" are not only unrivalled in their number, but 
also in tbe choisoter of their oontents and tbeir 
excellent meobanical attributes. Tbe ' cobbler's 
wife gttes badly shod,' oad it might be thought 
that printers iroold be somewhat careless of the 
-sppearonco of jaurnola intended for circulation 
merely among their own class. A very onrsory 
^xammation of the Typographic E^ess will 
flboT that in regard to the coaraoter of their 
printing no other class of papers can approach 
them, soma being specimens equalling in excel- 
leooe the highest class of bockwork-printing, 
■and using paper of the most luxurious de- 
aci^tion. ' 

The earliest typographic journal was Dgr 
BvcUru^efr, issued weekly between the years 
1766 and 1776, first in Hamburg, and after- 
vorda in Leipzig. The leading journals of 
tbe present day are tbe English Printing 
Timm and L&hogriphor, and the Printer? 
B»gi*t»r ; the French BuUttin de rijuprimerie, 
Vlmprimerio, and La Typohgie-Tuektr ; the 
BelgiaiL Attnaitt de Flaiprimerie ; the German 
Jvtmul far MucAdrwkeriwut and Archiv fdr 
Bmehdniekerkwul ; the Anatrian Vorwdrtt ! 
and Oeeterreiekieehe BueKdrueker-Zeittmg ; the 
Italian Art* delta Stampa; and the American 
Printen' Cireular and Quadrat. 

Anotitei beading which contains matter of 
mueh intareot is that devoted to "Parlia- 



mentary I^a|teiB, Bo^al Froclamationi, &c.,'' 
under which are chronologically arraQ^ed the 
Acts of ParlifLment, rroclamations, Kaporta 
of Bioyal Cammissions, Minutes of Evidence 
before Committeea of the Houses of Lords 
and CommooB, and other legislative documents 
relating to printing. Tbe fint mention of 
printing in the Eaglisb Statute-book oc 
in an Act passed in 1483 "against Ituliona 
that sell their wares by retail," from the 
operation of which books, written or printed, 
were specially excepted ; but this proviso was 
repealed in 1533. Uauy attempts at licensing 
and controlling the trade followed during the 
ensuing century, until, in 1637, was pro- 
mnlgated tho notorioas "Decree of Storre- 
Chamber concerning Printing" — one of the 
most atrocious laws ever enacted against the 
liberty of tbe press, which remained in force 
until the abolition of the Court in 1641. The 
abstracts of the acts and documents which 
follow are carefully made, and trace the legis- 
lative history of the art down to the present day. 

The memoirs of individual printers and 
of printing firms interspersed throughout the 
work are features of more geueral interest 
than dry details ot long-forgotten books. And 
among these the noticee of t^e Schoolma.'tter 
Printer of St. Alban's, who was oontem- 
porary with William Caxton, but whose 
name is buned in oblivion; of Aloya Sbuc- 
felder, the inventor of lithography ; of Joseph 
tfoxon, tbe author of JUeehanick Exereitet; 
and ot the well-known families of Nichols, 
Kivington, and Spottiswoode, may be men- 
tioned as deserving of attentive perusal. We 
have, however, still to regret the haphazard 
way in which the subjects of these special 
biographical notices i^pear to have beeo 
selected. Several ot the greatest names 
connected with the history of the art ore 
absent, among them such names as those of 
Albrecht Pfister, ot Bamberg ; of Colard If oa- 
sion, of Bruges; of Johonn and Vindclin de 
Spira, of Venice ; and of Conrad Sweynheym 
and Arnold Pannartz, who established their 
press in the famous Benedictine monastery of 
Hiibioco in the environa of Rome ; and in our 
own country those of WiUiam de Uacblinio, 
who set up his press in London wbila 
Caxton was printing in Westminster, and 
of Andrew Hyllar, tbe Scottish bookseller, 
whom James IV- authorised " to furnis 
and bring bame anc prent," which he and 
Walter Qiepman set up in tbe Cowgatc in 
Bdinbnrgh. There are many other articles 
to which we might draw attention ; but w^ 
must be content with naming tbe account of 
printing at Oxford, the sketch of tho career of 
Mr. Bernard ftuaritch, who, although not 
himself a printer, finds a place here by virtue 
of his extensive dealings in tho earliest 
examples of tbe art, and tbe memoir of 
Ohrist^^her Plantin, the celebrated Antwerp 
printer, who, in 1579, established in the 
Harab6 du Vendredi the printing-ofltce 
which was carried on \fj the descendants 
ot hia Bon-in-law, Joannes Moretna, until 
1875, when, with all its presses, type, 
and materials, and its numerous family por- 
traits by Rubens, Ponrbus, and Van Dyck, it 
was acquired at an expenditure of £4t),000, 
to be added, under the name of the " Musee 
Plantin- Moictus," to the many attractions of 
the wealthy riemiah city. 

W9 cannot conclude thia notice without 



etprcsaing <Jur deep regrci at tbe serious 
illnesa which haa tor some time past pre- 
vented Mr. Cborlea Wyman sharing with Mr. 
Bigmore tbe toil inseparable from such an 
undertaking aa the preacnt compilation; but 
we hope that his health may soon be reared 
so far as to enable him to resume his part in 
a work on which he haa laboured so earnestly 
aod so well. Robbrt EouDKn Qelybb. 



Sumintr. Prom tbe Journal of Henry D. 

Thoreau. Edited by H. 0. 0. filake. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 
Tnis is tbe second volume ot Notes from 
Tborean's Joamol. Tbe first was issued In 
1881 with tbe title Earlf Spring in Mkua- 
ehmettt. The editor's principal duty has been 
to make hia selections judioiousiy bom M6. 
journals far too voluminous to publish as a 
whole. That Mr. Blake was Thoreau's per- 
sonal friend would help to fit him for tbe 
task ; and, although the present volume is 
scarcely as interesting as its predecessor, we 
do not doubt that he has performed it well- 
His method is a little puEzhng. Early Spring 
brought tbe record down to April 10, the 
present volume commoiees at June I, and 
carries it forward five or six weeka. Was the 
interval barren of wise thonght and observa- 
tion? and did summer end for Thoreau in the 
middle of July ? Under the days ot the 
mouth Mr. Blako has gathered the observa- 
tions recorded in variouB years, and a valuable 
comparison ot seasons &om 1887 to 1862 
might have been thus presented. But neariy 
all the notes belong to the years between 
1850 and ItiSO, and ore token irregularly 
from these ; none belong to tbe most interest- 
ing period ot Thoreau's lite, when be was 
sojourning at Walden. Bo, without benefit- 
ing the naturalist or the meteorologist, the 
value of the work as an index to the life and 
development of its author is lost. 

Among students and lovers ot out^door 
nature Thoreau has no exact counterpart. It 
could not he said of him what Isaak Walton 
said of himself, that his humonr was to be 
" free, and pleasant, and civilly merry." In 
some respects be reminds ns ot Qilbert White ; 
but there was this important difference be- 
tween them — that White loved the study ot 
animals and plants, while Thoreau studied 
them because he loved tbem. White desired 
to know, did not speculate, scarcely won- 
dered ; bat beta were valuable to Thoreau 
only in relation to ideas. White once 
described the author of The Seatom as "a 
nice observer of natural occurrences." The 
phrase is very good as a description ot Witite 
himself, but it would be quite inapplicable to 
Thorean. 

Thoreau's interest centred not in nature, 
but in man. He was a student ot lite. He 
chose the woods because existence there 
seemed to bim simpler and truer than in the 
town ; yet every object was to him a symbol 
having reference to the life ot man. The 
pond-liiy springing from blaok mud repre- 
sented " the PMorreotion of virtue." "I can- 
not see lite bottom of the sky," he said, 
because I cannot see the bottom of myself. 
: is tbe symbol of my own infinity. H| 
penetrates as far into the ether as that 
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" A j^Mt ia nude ap of a ceitun series and 
nomber ol aeattMoaa and thoughts which have 
th^ lan^aage in nature." 

The Walden episode was no freak of ill- 
irill against his fellov mortala, but an ex- 
periment in simplicity of living. At the time 
he made it, the air was filled with complaints 
agaisBt society m it then was, and with pro- 
posab for ita regeneration. Namberless com- 
mnnitiefl were being started, only to collapse 
after an existence of a few months or years. 
" As for these communities," Tboreau said, 
"I had rather keep bachelor's ball in hell 
Hum go to board in heaven." He did, in 
fact, " keep bachelor's hall " for two years 
at hia little sbanly in the woods. The common 
oomplflint of the Conunnniste against society 
seemed to be that it did not provide them 
with enot^h of the "good things" — ^the 
Inxoiies and conveniences — of life. Thoreau 
thought the problem might be solved by not 
wanting them. On investigation, the neces- 
aaries of life proved to be few and cheap. A 
small amount of labour sufficed to supply hia 
needs ; and the rest of his time, not only 
dnring his two years at Walden, bat before 
aad (Ster, was, for the most part, spent in 
exploring the country. He rarely travelled 
far from home. Uassacbosetts sufficed for 
him ; and he found within its borders many 
plants which were supposed to grow only in 
dirtant parts. " He was a great traveller in 
a small circle," says Mr. F. B. Sanboni. By 
his neighbours he was, doubtless, looked upon 
as an idler ; but he thought hia own way of 
life the truer economy : — 
"The farmer, hoeing, is wont to look with 
■oom and pride on a man sitting in a motion- 
less boat a whole half-day ; but be does not 
realise that the objeot of his own labour is, 
perhaps, merely to add another dollar to his 
neap, nor through what coarseness and in~ 
hnnuniW to his family and servants he often 
aooomphshes this. He has an Irishman or a 
Canadian working for him by the month ; and 
what, probably, is the lesson he is teaching 
him by precept and example P Will it make 
the Ubottrer more of a man P this earth more 
like haavoi f " 

So tar from being an idle man, Thoiean 
was active and eager to a fault. Labour for 
labour's sake he did not approve, yet counted 
it a shame to thrust on others any that ought 
to be performed. The aim should be neither 
to escape work nor to get it finished and 
done with, but to make the occupation of all 
hoars an education. Labour must not be 
separated from life. To those engaged in any 
routine of labour " the wh<de earth is a tread- 
mill, and theroutineresults instantly iua similar 
painful deformity." He valued work just so 
lar as it contributed to growth and character, 
BO that when, in his father's factory, by bis 
skill he had perfected a pencil, and his neigh- 
boars thought he was commencing a brilliant 
career, he oonaidered that in regard to pencil- 
making his task was ended. 

Physically Thoreau was well-fitted for the 
life he chose. He was energetic, and his 
senses were singularly acute. He could find 
his way through the woods as easily by night 
as by day. To him the atmosphere was 
almost always laden with perfumes. Sounds, 
it would seem, had a remarkable charm for 
him. "I thank Qod for sound," he said. 
Birds, crickets, and frogs gave him continual 
pleasure ; and he thought, " There is some- 



thing in the music of the cow-bell sweeter 
and more nutritious than the milk which 
the farmers drink." He said, " I could go 
about the world listening for the strains of 
music ; " and again, " It is these sights and 
sounds, and fragrances that convince us of our 
immortality." 

By persons already familiar with Thoreau's 
ideas this boot will be welcomed, but we do 
not recommend the new reader to take it up 
until he has made himself acquainted with 
Waidtn and some of the essays included in 
A Tanke» in Canada. Aftervards be will 
find much to charm and instruct him here. 
Walter Lbwui. 



Th« £aw of Natims eotuidtrei a* Ind^mdtnt 
Politioal CommuMtiet : on the Rights and 
Duties of Nations in time of Peace. By Sir 
Travers Twisa. New Edition. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 
Tki first edition of Sir Tiavers Twiss's work 
on tho Law of Nations appeared so long ago 
as 1861 and 1663. It was in two parts, of 
which the one set forth the rights and duties 
of nations in time of peace, and the other 
their rights and datiea in time of war. A 
second ^tion of the latter part was published 
in 1875, containing a record of the intervening 
period — the most interesting and most fruitful 
in the whole history of int^raatianal law. 
The rules which refer to the peaceful relations 
of States cannot in the nature of things be as 
suddenly tested and modified as were the 
rules of belligerency and neutrality by the 
American and the Franco-Oerman wars. In 
this new editiou of the earlier volume, there- 
fore, though it contains a great amount of 
new matter, Qiere is mudi less of legal 
novelty. 

Neither in the general view of the subject 
nor in the statement of principles do we 
find that any important change has been 
made. The author has taken pains, however, 
to explain more specifically what his purpose 
has been, rightly believing that so long as 
jurists differ profoundly upon fundamental 
ideas, it is important to make hia own opinion 
clear. " The author makes no pretension," 
he says, 

' ' to disouaa any theories of International ethics, 
as fumishing ndes by which the interooorse of 
independent States ought to be guided. He 
has been content to examine into the existing 
usages of Btate life, and to illusii^te the modi- 
fications and imprOTQmenta whiob they have 
underKone from time to time, whereby they 
have been adjusted to the growing wants of a 
progressive civilisation." 

Had he stopped there wc ahould have con- 
sidered that lus plan was exceUent and suffi- 
cient ; but he goes on : — 
"Further, he has taken oocasion, where the 
aubject-nmtter has permitted him, to analyse 
those usages, with a view to discover whether a 
given mle has been the result of an application 
of some principle of Bight [Jim) to inter- 
national relations, or is meiely the offepring of 
an instinctive appreciation on the part of inde- 

Cdent politioal bodies of what is necessaiy 
their existence, or is condudve to their 
mutual well-being." 

We must confess that we have failed to under- 
stand the distinction that is here suggested ; 
but we imagine that it has something to do 
with the Law of Nature, which is confidently 



appealed to throughout tlie treatise. For Sir 
Travers Twiss clings to the old divimon ot tlic 
subject into Natural or Neceaaary Law, and 
Positive or Instituted Law. Perhaps he could 
not have been expected to reoonaider thii 
venerable theory, and we do not propose to 
discuss it; although the objection to itve 
believe to be one not of mere form, but, a^ 
appears from the confiict of opinion on extra- 
dition, of practical importance. Even il ire 
believed in it, we could not follow Sii 
Travers Twiss in all the applications which h« 
makes of it. Both he and Grotins agree that 
the principles of the Natural Law are self. 
evident, and one would think, therefore, that 
among them should be included only piin. 
ciplea whidi seem self-evident to all bclierm 
in that law. Howieit, then, that SirTnven 
Twias aeems to treat the right of property 
aa a natural right, while Grotius aod other 
jurists treat it as an adventitious right? Oar 
author goes further, and says that the lavs oI 
every nation bind of natural right all prapertj 
situate within its t«rritory, as weU as all 
persona resident therein, and control and 
regulate all acts done, or contracts entered into 
within its limits. If thia ia aelf-evident, the 
Law of Nature is a greater mystery than ever. 
The new matter contained in this volomo 
consists rather of new facts than of new Isir. 
Kuch space is devoted to recent cbaugee is 
the arrangement and constitution of States, 
and particularly to the dismemberment of tho 
Ottoman Empire. In some detail are described 
the extension of self-government to the pn- 
dnces of Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelis, tiis 
Lebanon, Boania, and Herzegovina ; the estab- 
lishment of the kingdoms of Servia and 
Boumania; the r«oognition of tJie indepoid- 
ence of Uontenegro ; and the peculiar and 
conditional occupation of Cyprus. The 
account of Egypt has bean amplified and 
brought down to 1879, when Tewfik becamo 
Khedive; and an entirely new chapter has 
been added on the Capitolations of tiie Otto- 
man Empire — "treaties," as they are here 
described, "between the Porte and the 
Christian States of Europe, under which the 
privilege of national autonomy is assured to 
the Christian States while resident withio 
the Ottoman dominions." In a new Preface 
the author notes some ot the effects of the 
recent changes, and su^jests as a subject 
tor oonwderation the development of States 
in Africa out of private asaofaations, w m 
the case of Liberia; and an IntroductiM 
is added which contains a rapid sketch (^ 
the growth of international law. We should 
have expected something more than thii- 
A record of the changes in Turkey is 
no doubt useful, but it should not haw 
crowded out other things which have happened 
since the first edition, and which have sn 
even more distinct bearing on the development 
of the law of nations. It ia strange that an 
English lawyer, iu treating ot national jura- 
diction over the open sea, should not mention, 
even by reference, the cose of the FrMiMt* 
—a cose on which Sir Travers Twiss himaeU 
has written some learned essays. The right 
to emigrate ia laid down, but tiiB qnestionw 
not discussed how far a Stat« is w'^l^^H 
right in refusing to receive the subjerf ot 
another State who is not a fugitive tm 
justice ; and yet recent events hare ahoim 
that, at any rate, in America, the qiw»o« 
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miiy m the fature become a grave one. 
A pun, hifi treatment of extradition vas not 
B^isfactory even in 1861 ; and he has added 
nothing nve a meagre account of the English 
■tatnes ol 1870 and 1873, and of the Beport 
oftheBofal CommisBion pnblished in 1878. 
Of the many casee decided in recent years ho 
makes no mention whatever, and he does 
not devote a line to explaining what is meant 
by a political offence. Snch defects are all 
the more disappointing when fonnd in a book 
vhoee author feels that there is a growth in 
intematioaal law, saying with perfect truth 
that, 

" however mdeteTTninate in a certain sense are 
the mlei of that Law, it is aLaw of the Living, 
and not of the Dead ; and, whilst there wUt 
always be much qnaetion about the detaihi of 
its application, its flexibilil^ will always pra- 
serve it from baooming obsolete." 

Yet, while the edition is not all that it 
ought to be, the work itself has great merits, 
which are well known. We are not sure 
that Sir Travers Twiss quite keeps his promise 
of avoiding theories of international ethics; 
but he sacoeeds in doing ao better than moat 
writers on the law of nations. He effaces 
himself even too completely, for he deals with 
controverted points rather by stating the 
opinions of his predecessors than W giving 
a decided opinion of his own. This, however, 
is a fault so rare among jnriBta that we con- 
rider it almost a virtoe. His book has kept 
its honoorable place because it contains a 
careful and calm summary of the events, 
customs, and theories, out of which inter- 
national law has grown. 

G. P. Macdoitbll. 



Al Som» in Pari*. By Btanohard Jerrold. 

In 2 vols. ("W. H. Allen.) 
Tais work consists of two independent parts, 
rither of which might have formed a book by 
itaelf. The first volume is composed of a 
series of letters on Trench politics, apparently 
written from Paris to a London newspaper, 
tnd ranging in dat« from 1868 to 1874 or 
1B7S ; while the second volume, thongh donbt- 
leas patched together from the same materials, 
has a distinct unity of its own, being practi- 
cally a treatise on the relief provided in 
France by the State for the pauper, the indi- 
gent lunatic, and the sick poor. 

It may be said at once that the book, in 
spite of its method of production, is both 
readable and valuable, and that the second 
volume in particular deserves a permanent 
place on the library shelf. None the less, we 
fear the faults of At Soma m Pari) are such as 
to prevent it from enjoying any wide popu- 
larity, or, indeed, from reaching that goal of 
mediocre success — a one-volume eix-shiUing 
edition. Contributions to the press rarely tall 
with ease into the ranks of permanent litera- 
ture. The periods of the journalist may 
have passed as smooth and easy writing ; in a 
book form they are apt to strike us as dipshod 
or constnoned. Literature and journalism 
ue appanenUy as oil and wato*. Itr. ferrold 
was the master on occasion of a pure, firm, and 
fluent English style ; but the volumes before 
ns arc witnesses to the fact that now and 
again, while writing for the press, he was 
apt to be seduced into straining after effect, 
or, to adopt a cnrrait phrase, of playing to the 



gallery. There are a few — and happily only a 
few — ^pages of this work which were spparently 
penned under the combined inspiration of Yicter 
Hugo and Carlyle. Again, the subject matter 
of these volumes will have but slender interest 
for English readers. These letters are not the 
mnsinga of a Paris lounger, who notes with 
satisfaction that, come what government 
may, Paris cookery remains good, who 
wonders why on the whole the women of 
Paris are not better looking, and who has 
much to say tonching the vein of humour 
peculiar to the comic journals of the Boule- 
vards. The first volume of At Si>mf in Pari* 
is devoted to the study of French politics 
during one of tiie most important crises 
of this century, and French politics leave 
the great mass of our reading public in- 
different. Yet the reader who makes up his 
mind to go once more into the stery of the 
fall of the Empire, and of the consolidation 
of the Republic, will find in these pages matter 
that he might seek for in vain elsewhere. 
Mr. Jerrold had an appreciation of French 
character that was both generous and just, 
and his criticisms on French public affairs are 
valuable, because they are pervaded and pene- 
trate by this discrimination. 

The author rightly estimates the part 
played by Bochefort in laughing the Empire 
out of existence with hie Limt»m« — a part 
that was very much more considerable than is 
usually imagined. Mr. Jerrold saw clearly 
enough that the Empire was doomed, and 
regretted the fact. Writing before the out- 
break of the Franco-German war, he perceived 
that a continuance of the existing government 
was impossible, and he looked in vain for a 
stable successor to ITapoleon III. The war 
and the siege of Paris are only indirectly 
dealt with ; hut we have some clear pictures 
of the presidency of Thiers, and of the stormy 
scenes in the flational Assembly when it 
was prerided over by M. Grfivy. One or two 
miscellaneous sketches of French life and 
character, and an analysis of H. Zola's Son 
ExotUtnea Eughu Sougon, a malicious and 
unjustifiable attack on the late M. Bouher, 
complete the volume. The estimates of 
French character are true and well realised, 
the oontrast of light and shade being 
worked out with a masterly hand. No other 
English writer, so iax as ws are aware, has 
made of the ess^itial difference between 
English and French nature a picture so 
striking ; and it seems a pity that Mr. Jerrold's 
work should not have been set in a more 
enduring frame. We might have spared some 
of the elaboration of detail that has been ex- 
pended on the character of Monsieur Chose, the 
stereotyped middle-class Parisian, if such loss 
familiar types as Capitaine Tonnerre, ex-captain 
of Zouaves, and Gugusse, the workman and 
loafer, had been thrown into stronger relief. 
To criticise minor points, some of the render- 
ings of appellations and nicknames are not 
happy. For instance, U pert Astteot may be 
expressed iu English by "old Asticot," but 
not "father Asticot." 

The second volume, which is solely con- 
cerned with the history and present condition 
of the system of Btate reUef practised in 
France, is an instruotive study in comparative 
sociology. We have no space for an adequate 
review ; but it may be noted that the whole 
system of Fi^ich poor relief, whether in the 



form of food, money, or medicine, is ade- 
quately described, and its history traced for 
the last three centuries. The spirit in which 
the leeislatots and poor-law offloials of France 
deal with the pauper problem is thoroughly 
grasped, and may be thus briefly stated. 
"Let relief," says the lawgiver of France, 
"be dealt out as for as possible to the indi- 
vidual who hod done his best to help him- 
self, or who by reason of infirmity cannot 
help himself or herself ; but, when relief 
is given, let it be given ungrudgingly, and, 
above all, do not treat poverty as crime," 
This is a noble ideal, and Mr. Jerrold's book 
shows with what success it has been put into 
actual practice. Abtsub R. B. Baskbb. 



Tht Lineeljuhirt Surveg. Edited by James 

Groenstreet. (Privately printed.) 
The publication in this noble form of one of 
the earliest of our national records is an event 
of some importance to the historical student, 
and an undertaking for which Mr. Greenstreet 
deserves our hearty thanks. 

The text of the original record is repto* 
duced in autotype, a separate plato being 
allotted to each page of the MS. So great 
is the perfection attained by this beautiful 
process that the student has by its means 
before him, in absolutely permanent form, 
a complete facsimile of the original document, 
preserring the very tone and texture of the 
parchment on which it is writton- For the 
purposes of exact scholarship such a work as 
this is invaluable. Mr. Greenstreet has given, 
opposite each folio, a literal translation of its 
contents, and has added an introductory 
notice dealing with the date of the surrey 
and excellent indexes of names and places. 
The title-page is adorned with nine coats — 
those of the see of Lincoln, and of the families 
of D'Eyville, L'Isle, Marmion, D'Aroy, 
B'Arohes, Channcy, Lici, and Paynell. Tax. 
Oreenstroet's reputation as a herald will be 
suflcient voucher for their excellence. The 
type used throughout the work is of the 
choicest kind; and the whole get-up of 
the volume, in its binding of " Lincoln 
Green," reflects the highest credit on Messrs. 
Wymou. 

Though scarcely, perhaps, as Mr. Green- 
street claims for it, ' ' the earliest extant survey 
subsequent to the compilation of Domesday 
book," or even, as Mr. E. C. Waters holds, 
"the sole record of its kind which deals 
with the interval between the completion of 
Domesday in 1086 and the compilation of the 
Pipe-Boll of 1129-30"— for the jeabus 
citizens of Winchester might possibly dispnto 
this claim — it is probaUy the earliest to 
which on approximate date can be assigned. 
To Mr. Waters is due the credit of jvoving 
what that date reaUy was (1114-16).* 
None of the antiquaries who had previously 
discussed it had succeeded in reducing it to 
those limits ; and on such a point as this Mr. 
Waters's authority is supreme. Mr. Green- 
street, however, (£tt«8 the survey " between 
the years 1101 and 1109," on the ground 
that the Earl of Chester ^d not beoome such 
till 1101, and that "it is dear that the 
surrey must have been taken before 1109." 
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The lattei Btatement ia based on the argument 
that Bobert Fitz Bay figures in the record 
as "Bodbertua fllius BegiB" (fol. 3b), and 
was, " therefore [as Mr. "WatOTs also points 
out] not yet Earl ol Gloucester." And Mr. 
GreettstTeet odds that he was so created " in 
llOS." Bat it is precisely here that he has 
been ndsled. This entry does, indeed, as 
heuivei, "fix the lat«st date td; which the 
record could have been written"; but, as it 
is not till Easter IU6 that Bobert first 
appears as Earl of Qloucester, it only fixes 
i^ as Kt. Waters has shown, as haying been 
written before thai date. 

But it is to the text itself that Ur. Oreen- 
street, W6 must remember, has specially 
devoted his energies, rightly holding; that a 
faultless text ia after all the great deitd«ratum ; 
and the value of theee facaimileB as a check 
upon translators is abundantly manifest from 
a collation of his plates with the English 
rendering of tir. Waters. Thus, in the 
few fflitries on the first page alone, we find 
that the very first entry relates not to Halton 
alone, bat to two places, though the name of 
the other is only partially legible ; that in the 
second entry "Walter de Oant holds not tieo 
oamcates but tUvm ("jd."); that Kalph 
Fayneil held in Boxby not three carucates hut 
fivt ("t."); that Itanulf Mesehin held in 
Bedboume one and a half camcates, not one 
oamcatfi and half a borate, and that he held 
other carucates besides tiiose in the three 
places ennmerated by Mr. Waters. Lastly, 
we find that the Abbot of Feterborongh held 
in Bowenthorpe not a carnoate and tix bovates, 
but a camcate and ma bovate- (The parch- 
ment is in this case damaged, but measure- 
ment favours Mr. Qreenstreet's reading.) 

Thus we have on this first page ample 
warranttorMr.Oreenatreet'eenterprise. With- 
out it we might have been tempted ia accept 
lit. Waters's version as perfect, especially as 
he speaks of his predecessor, Heame, as " one 
of those indnstrions, but uncritical, anti- 
quaries, who had no conception of the 
dnties of an editor or of the importance of 
aocaracy." 

But in giving ns the correct names of 
persons and places, in the collation of the 
holders with the Domesday tenants, and in 
his prefatory notes, Mr. Waters has done that 
which probably no one else was equaUy com- 
petent to do. It follows, therefore, that Mr. 
Waters's commentary is as indispensable to 
the student as Mr. Qreenstreet's text, and 
that, while neither of them would be sufficient 
of itself, together they are absolutely perfect, 
J. H. komm. 



BEBOEr'B HIBIOST 07 TBE FSEITCH BIBLB DT 
TB£ UnOILB AOES. 

La Biih frim^iaf au moym 4gt, Etude sui 

les plus ancirames versions de la Bible 

Verities ea langoe d'o'il. Far Samuel 

Berger. (Paris: Imprimerie nationale.) 

Teb history of the French Bible in the Middle 

Ages rests upon that of the Latin text ; and 

M. Berger, while lamenting "qu'il n'existe 

pas une histoire quolque peu complete de la 

Vulgate," reoogni-es the necessity of carrying 

back his own researches, at every point, from 

the French versjons to the texts mm which 

they vere made. 



At the very outset we are met by pn 
interesting problem that illustrates the inti- 
mate connexion of the two subiects. French 
translation of the Sible begms with two 
eleventh-century Fsalters which have risen 
out of quite distinct Latin texts. The first 
is based on a remarkably correct text of 
Jerome's third version of the Fsalms, known 
in the Middle Ages aa " Hebraica Veritas," 
and is preserved in two M3S., tiie moat 
ancient of which is the celebrated Cambridge 
"Tripartitum Psalterium Eadwini." This 
M8. contains Jerome's three versions (Boman, 
Gallicaa, and Hebrew) in parallel columns, 
the Boman text being accompanied by two 
well-known Latin commentaries or " glosses," 
the Oollican by an interlinear Anglo-Saxon 
version, abd the Hebrew by the Fronch of 
which we are spealdng. This Cambridge MS. 
had its origin at Canterbury; but it seems 
probable that the French version it contaics 
IS merely a working up into continuous style 
of a verbal interlinear gloss, such as English 
students are familiar wiUt in the S^orthumbrian 
gloss on the Goiq^iels published by Kemble and 
Skeat, and that this original gloss was mide 
upon a text of Jerome's " Hebraica Veritas," 
dafering from that in connexion with which 
it now appears, embodying the notes of 
BabanUB Maurus (end of eighth or boginnii 
of ninth centuij), and very carefully ai 
judiciously corrected. A variety of circum- 
stances point to the school of Loofranc aa the 
source to which the original French glossator 
owed th^ text upon which be worked. 

The other old French Fsaltar is best repre- 
sented by the MS., now in the Bodleian 
Librarv, known as the " Fsalter of Monto- 
bourg," from tie Konnan monastery (founded 
^ the Conqueror) to which it once belonged. 
lliiB version appears to have been founded on 
a gloss to Jerome's Galilean version, but, 
curiously enongh, an exhaustive study of the 
vocabulary of the two versions convinces M. 
Bei^r that the glosses they respectively 
sprang from were due to one and the same 
glossator. 

In the eleventh oentnry then (about the 
time of the composition of the Chanson de 
Bolond) a Iformaa-French monk, probably in 
England, writing glosses upon two of the ver- 
sions (Gallican and Hebrew) of a " Fsalterium 
Triplex" that had issued from the critical 
school of Lanfronc, laid the foundation of the 
French Mediaeval Bible. His gloss on the 
Gallican version, when thrown into con- 
tinuous form, became and remained through- 
out the Middle Ages the standard French 
Fsalter. 

Passing over the early versions of the 
Apocalypse, which are interesting only be- 
canse of the beantifol illuminations that 
adorn the MS8., we oome to a period of par- 
tial and fragmentary translations, which con- 
tinues till the time of St. Louis. During this 
period falls that attack upon the Bible readers 
of Metz under Innocent III., round which a 
kind of romantic legend has grown up, tempt- 
ing uncritical critics to identify every version 
of the Bible in succession with the supposed 
work of Pierre Valdus, the ' ' Bible des Vaudois. " 
M. Berger shows, with admirable diligence 
and judgment, that tto such work erei existed, 
and that we still possess in (1) a translation 
of the " Gospels " appointed for the fortnight 
^ ' IJttstfir, irith some cd the "Epistles" 



of the same season, accompanied by a com- 
mentary of nnimpoachable orthodoxy, in (2) 
a translation of Gregory's " Moralia " on Job, 
and in (3) some one of the extant Fsalters 
(which cannot be more closely identified), all 
the books which we have any auffioient rcasm 
to suppose were circulated in Metz ia 
1109. Bo ends "la legende de laBibledei 
Vaudois." 

We must pass over, with vbstever regret, 
the noble version of the books ot Samuel and 
Songs (dating from about 1150) published \^ 
Le Boux do Lincy in 1841, one of the finest 
specimens ot translation in existence, and 
must hasten on to a brief notice of the great 
Bible of the thirteenth century. Here a|ain 
M- Berger has had to write a chapter of ^ 
history of the Vulgate before taking up the 
subject of the French translations. It wu 
on the basis of a recension of the Vulgate 
carried oat by the University of Paris in 12!6 
(and prior to Hugo de Saint Cher's reviaoQ oE 
1248) that the thirteenth oentnry Frenck 
Bible was made. This great work was carried 
out in aa irregular and unequal maimer. Some 
of the books appeared with commentaries (ot 
very small value) and some without. Some 
of the translation was excellent, and some ot 
it extremely bad. It appears that the col- 
leagues did not even consult each other in 
cases of difficulty, since the translator ot 
Exodus (x. 4) makes God (through the mouth 
of Mosea) aadress Pharaoh as follows, "Ge 
amcnrai domain par toute ta contrfe unes 
bcstcs qui sent apel6es locuste en latin, et ge ne 
sai pas le fron^ois," whereas the better in- 
formed translator of Matthew mokes John est 
" HOustereles." The current version of the 
Psalms was adopted. But with all its faoUs 
the thirteentli century Bible was a great work, 
and ia throughout a beautiful monmnent of 
the purest French (in the narrower seoie) of 
the time. 

About 130O Qu^art Desmoulins, a camm ot 
Aire, in Artois, wrote in tiie Picard dialect 
his "Bible Historiale," which was made up 
of the text of the Bible, with some omissionj, 
and a free translation of the " Historia Scho- 
lastica " of FetruB Comestor. Hereupon i 
singular anioa took place between the thir- 
teenth-century Bible and the work of Ite- 
moulins, the second volnme of the latter and 
first volume of the former being dis- 
carded. It was this compound work that 
constituted the received French Bible of the 
Middle Ages which spread in coimtiess copiet 
over Europe from England to Italy, and ol 
which the superb MS- known as EdwardlV.'s 
Bible, preserved in the " King's Library," i» 
the finest specimen extant. 

In this rapid summaxy we have been able 
to do but the scantiest justice to M. Berger's 
labours, which include the examination and 
classification of 189 MSS. from all the libraries 
of Europe, from St- Petersburg to Borne, and 
the detailed description of them in an Appendix 
of 115 pages- 

I note that, althongh the British Museum 
contains some of the finest MS3. of thoFrench 
Bible, its library is without either of the two 
studies which have preceded M. Bsrgef'*-" 
viz., Beuss's " Fragments" in the Strasbourg 
RevM de Tktologie, and Trochon's Euai wr 
Vhiitoire de la BibU dam la France chritieuM 
au moym dge. 

Patt«K.Wici«M»- 
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^ Sad Gamt. By Mrs. HouBtou. In 3 toIb. 

[Thite.) 
J^ Lard Qmmt. By " Rita." In 3 vols. 

(J. ft B. ManreU.) 
Od of ihtir Slemtnt. By lady Hai^aiat 

MajendU. In 3 vols. (Bentley-) 

Th Rid Soutt; or, Saving a ITation. By 

iraiiam Sime. In 3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

Aniinnu : an Hutorical Bomance ol the 

Roman Empire. By George Taylot {Prof. 

Eaasiath). Tranalated from tie German 

by I. D. U. (Longmans.) 

A DmUU Shore : & Story for Boya. By 

Kary E. Shipley. (8. P. C. K.) 
A Mad 6atM teema to have presented some 
Menity to the author at starting, for the 
mdei IB called cm. to learch back into the 
hiftoiiei of two eete of people at a period 
loQg before the acttiitl rboiy be^s; and, 
vhen it does begin, there is a leap made over 
Stb years after a mere prelude. The nature 
of tie "mad game" itaelf is this. The 
heroine of the atory, an orphan heiress and 
nrdin Chancery, ia intrusted to the guardian- 
atiip of a married man, still in the prime of 
life, weU-bora, well-bred, handsome, and 
derer, but quite unprincipled. She has 
henetf a prepossession in favour of Leonard 
Twghan, a yoong artist, who has made her 
Bcqoaintance daring the prelude, but has not 
met her since. Thev all do meet, however, 
in Italy, whither they have gone touring, 
aad the ilight understanding between the 
Bitist and the lieiress ripens into something 
Diiie. In the meanwhile, Arthur Bandolph, 
the guardian in Chancery, has fallen madly 
in lore with his ward, and lets her know it, 
vhich she treats not only as a gross insult 
td herseU, but as a wrong done to her dear 
friend, Urs. Randolph. It comes out, how- 
trer, that lbs. Bandolph haa no right to that 
tills, her supposed husband being a bigamist, 
with a wife in a dipaoraaniao asylum, who 
ni reported dead when he contracted the 
sKoai marriage. All the plot here is con- 
ftiKd; but what Mrs. Houston seems to have 
intended is that Bandolph, learning that 
liij first wife was near death, proposed to 
himKlf to win the heiress's affections, and 
tben, when certified that No. 1 was really 
dead, to repudiate his connexion with No. 2, 
ind to make Era Cameron No. 8. But, if so, 
the idea is not brought forward, and the 
biguuy remains a mere porposeless episode. 
In the end, the artist and heiress get married, 
Mrs. Bandolph No. 1 is killed off, and Mrs. 
Budolph No. 2 is promoted from brevet rank, 
■I'd given the "pucka" appointment, as her 
Klflih betrayer finds that his comforts were 
hetter looked after when she was in charge 
thsn they had been since. There is nothing 
dutinntire in any of the charaotera (least of 
sli in some Americans brooght on the stage 
in Home) ; and the book will not advance 
the author's reputation. 

Jfy Lord Conceit is a sensational novel, 
vith tereral familiar properties. There isthe 
Mnventional Italian yiUain, who finds oat 
Jwnily secrets by nnderhand means, and levies 
blackmail npon his victims; there is the 
gran-widow of adiarepntable Indian merohant ; 
M then it tlie bvtdwnis Guaidsown, who 



tails in love with her at sight two days before 
her marriage, leaving a like, but slighter, 
impression on her ; and also the Guardsman's 
mother, one of Count Savona's terrorised tribu- 
taries, for she thinks, from information supplied 
by the Count, that she has unknowingly com- 
mitted bigamy, so that her son is not the heir 
to title and estates, but illegitimate and name- 
less. The name of the book is due to a habit 
the heroine has of bestowing tohriqutU upon 
people she meets in society, and this is the 
one she fixes on for the hero, a good deal 
more being made of it throughout than it 
seems to merit. Two episodes of the story 
have been handled with more care than the 
rest, and have careful writing in them. One 
is the sickness and death of Mrs. Marston's 
two little sons, whom her husband has com- 
pelled her to send to school too young, while 
she returns to India ; the other is the murder 
of the husband himself by an Indian woman 
who has followed him to London secretly to 
revenge herself, and in such wise titat the 
wife is suspeoted and hiought to trial. There 
are points of resemblance here to the Tulk- 
inghom murder in Bleak Houte, but no con- 
Boions imitation. AU comes right at the end, 
and if the reader can get over the difflculty of 
a foreigner like Savona contriving to get so 
much miaute information about two or three 
unconaected English families, and as exact 
Hbdostan as in London, the rest follows 
naturally enough. The story, if not of special 
mark, is at any rate readable. 

Lady Margaret Majendie exhibits more 
power as her practice increaseB. The leading 
character in her present book, Bianca de 
CaroU, bom of an Italian father aiid Sngltsh 
mother, is a cleverly conceived, boldly drawn, 
and consistently developed portrait. She is 
described as of remarkable beauty, and of 
impassioned, selE-absorbed, narrow, and tenac* 
iouB disposition. Her only permanent ideas 
are her love for her twin brother, and for 
Italy, the Italy of 1849. But this love is in 
tmth only a projected selfiahnesa, and she is 
without even a rudimentary sense of duty and 
obligation, though having the germs of good 
qnaHties which have never been trained. 
Her father's death compels her mother to 
return to England, bringing Bianca with her, 
and leaving Camillo behind. The girl's pas- 
sionate resistance to the plan from the firet 
shows her disposition, and thia-is the keynote 
of the whole book. Madame de Caroli, in 
bad health on starting, dies just aa she reaches 
England ; and the girl is obliged to go alone to 
her mother's relations, having for her escort a 
handsome and wealthy young baronet, her 
cousin, obliged to take the place of his uncle, 
laid up with gout, to whose daughter he is all 
but engaged, though no formal declaration has 
taken place. The extraordinary beauty of 
Bianca, however, makes him faithless, and he 
ia seized with ardent love for her. She does 
not in the least care about him, and refuses to 
settle down in her English life, setting her 
heart fixedly on the one aim of getting back 
to Italy. The way in which she beats her 
winga againat the bars of her cage, the entire 
unreasonableness of her conduct in every 
detail of daily life, the impossibility of rousing 
in her any sense of duty, or of wish to show 
recipect tor the desires of her deceased parents, 
are atulfnUy drawn. Sir Arthuz St. L^er, the 



cousin who has fallen in love with her, suo- 
socuring her consent to their marriage 
by the bribe of taking her back to Italy. 
Though she is told how her own mother 
gave up her English home and friends to cast 
her lot with her Italian husband, and to 
ike his country hers, even at much aacrifice, 
she cannot be made to see that she should dd 
the like if marrying an English husband ; and 
her lover, though understanding that she does 
not care for bim except as a means of getting 
home again, is contented to accept her terms, 
and, adopting the falae morality and false 
sentiment of Mr. Morris's Lwe U Enough, 
to abandon all his duties as landlord and 
politician to spend the reat of his days In 
Italy. The Italian scenes are drawn with 
care and vividness, and the temper of the 
exciting days of Charles Albert and Norara 
is well caught. The knot is cut by Bianca's 
death from low fever and nervous exhaustion, 
leaving her husband free to return to England, 
and, after a due interval, to marry the more 
suitable, if more conventional, young lady 
whom he courted first. Some of the Bub- 
ordinate characters are very good, ^d would 
go far to make another book effective — 
notably St. liCger's mother and aister, and the 
artist nncle of Bianca. There is one solution 
of the original problem, so simple that the 
clever elder folk in the story could not have 
overlooked it, when they found Bianea tame- 
less in England, and Sir Arthur prepared to 
sacrifice his duty and his future to her ab- 
sorbing selflahneaa; namely, sending her back 
under escort to her nnole in Florence, and 
paying such a sum tor her maintenance as to 
obviate the one difRculty of his poverty. 
There should have been some incident intro- 
duced making this plan impracticable, as 
otherwise the story could not, in real life, 
have run its present course. The dialogue ia 
very natand and easy, and the setting 
^ffeetive. Altogether, a step in advance. 

The Beet Route is the somewhat enigmatic 
title of a story ot Eenianiem in Ireland about 
1867. There is no attempt to make political 
capital for either side in the quairel, but 
merely to draw a picture of what might 
readily have happened, given the reaKty of 
charactera. The scene is for the moat 
part in or near Galwav, which is called 
" Qalport " in the story, for no visible reason, 
seeing that the Claddagh and the Queen's 
College are named explicitly, making any 
other localisation impoaaible. The beat part 
of the book is the portrait of Uie hero, Finn 
O'Brien, a very cleverly drawn sketch of a 
type oi Irishman not rarely found, literary, 
but not scholarly ; rhetorical, and even elo- 
quent, but not logical ; ardently patriotic, 
without the rudimenta of political knowledge ; 
habitually inaccurate and eza^erated in 
statement, with no direct resolve to tell lies, 
but with quite as little anxiety to speak the 
unadorned tmth ; and, above all, as peraist- 
ently theatrical and postnring as any French- 
roan. The portrait is drawn with no nnkind- 
nesB, and the author himself clearly likes 
his hero, as well as tries to make his readers 
like him, all throngh his career as college 
student, Fenian agitator, and member of 
Parliament, till the sudden and unexpected 
eloae. The atoir is a alirring one, and the 
chuwitws vaiiod; and thon{^ it would b« 
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hardly true to say that thay wooM have acted 
in real li/e as they are depicted, the incideats 
move aU the more eatdly from the licence 
taken, and make the book more dramatic and 
readable. 

Antinoiu is a translation of a historical 
»OTel which has been very well received 
Oermany, where it has already passed through 
foni editions — high success lor a book of its 
particular class. It is designed by the author, 
who is Professor of Theology at Heidelberg, 
to be mainly a study of religious life at Borne 
in the second century, and to account for the 
snioide of Antinons by the failure of all the 
systems presented to him (including Chris- 
tumity) to satisfy his intellectual and devo- 
tional cravings. We are cntitied, therefore, 
to look for two things — a graphic picture ol 
the competing beliefs of the time, and a 
psychological portrait of Antinoua himself; 
but we get neither one nor the other. And a 
yet graver fault must be charged against the 
book — ^that it is incurably dull. Nothing of 
the genins of CalUila or of Ilypaiia, nothing 
even of the brilliant talent of the La*t Bayt 
ofPon^ni or of Fabiola, marks it ; nor does it 
come op to the level of Prof. Ebers' anciont 
stories, (Tarda and its companions. It is a 
painstaking study in archaeology, and stands 
alone of its kind in one respect— that it gives 
some account of the seamy side of Christianity 
in the early t^es, instead of painting it as 
attaining its full ideal. But I do not know 
the authority that can be cited for alleging 
that a slave m a.d. 122 could be a Christian 
priest, and that, toe, when his owner was 
also Christian. Freedmen were eligible, no 
doubt I but the difflcultios In the way of 
ordaining slaves were far too serious to have 
been disregarded. Even under the compara- 
tively mild serfdom of the early Middle 
Ages the problem proved too tough. Prof. 
Eausrath has a grudge against Hadrian, the 
only character he has tried to individualise 
plainly, and puts the worse and weaker parts 
of his disposition and acts peTslstently before 
the reader, while Antinous is a mere lay- 
figure with no definite personality. Hermas, 
the author of one of tiie earliest Christian 
books extant, is one of the characters, and is 
better imagined ; while, as nothing whatever 
is recorded as to his history, it is permissible to 
make him a martyr. His alleged brother, 
Pope Pins I., occupies a very small place in 
the story, and his introduction involves an 
anachronism of twenty years. "So adequate 
explanation is given of the singular and rapid 
popularity of the Antinous cult when insti- 
tuted by Hadrian, under conditions which 
seem as if they must have insured its con- 
temptuone rmection everywhere; and thus 
Prof. ^nnat£ fails in yet another direction. 
The translation is a curious one. In the 
main it is tolerable enongh, though altogether 
lacking in the quality of style; but every 
here and there there is a mistranslatian of 
the German, which appears to be due rather 
to ignorance of the En^sh idiom than of the 
German, and thus suggests that the version 
haa been made by a German witii a consider- 
able, but inaccurate, knowle^e of English. 
Thus we have the word "community" put 
where "communion" is intended; "cava- 
liers" and "soldiers" stand instead ol 
" knights " to represent the Boman tiuita; 



"turn round" is used for "recant" o 
"abjure"; "take oath" for "conspire,' 
"tender" for "weak," "agreement fo 
" approval " or " applause " ; and in one place 
"missals" is put for "missiles," bnt that 
may be a mere misprint, for there are many 
of them in the volume. 

A Siioiaia Shore would be more correctly 
described as a story of boys than as a story 
/or boys, since, despite its unaffected style 
and kindly spirit, there is too littlo incident 
in it to please boy-readera, though their 
sisters may probably welcome it. The moral 
— ^that of forgiveness of injuries — is not one 
that appeals readily to the boy mind (nor, 
indeed, does the author deceive herself on 
that head), and the elightness of texture is a 
further obstacle to popularity with the special 
class addressed. But in its own way the 
little book has merit, and it gives a good 
notion of the bleak Lincolnshire coast near 
Boston. BicHAUi F. Litiledale. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A Dictionary/ of Miradu, Imilalive, Realistic, 
and Dogmatic. By E. Cobham Brewer. 
(Chatto & Windus.) Dr. Brewer is well known 
as one of the most laborious, if not exactly one 
of the moat judicious, of compilers, and the pre- 
sent Dictionary will fully maintain his reputa- 
tion in both respects. The volume consists 
of 550 pages of small type, exclusive of what 
the author, wiUi oharootenstic oddity of expres- 
sion, colls ' ' An Alphabetical Index by Double 
Entry " ; and each page oontains on an average 
about half-a-dozen stories from saintly legend, 
most of which seem to bo really token at first 
hand from the Ada Santtorum and other ston- 
dard authorities. Dr. Brewor himself, with 
delightfully uncaoscious humour, soys that 
"the reading required has been Oargantuan ! " 
The author is not very lucid in his oxplonation 
of the object for which the book was written ; 
bnt it appears that he has a theory that the 
miroculous legends of the Middle Ages had a 
threefold origin, one class having been invented 
in imitation of incidents of Biblical gad classical 
story, another doss having been suggested by a 
literalising interpretation of Scripture texts, and 
a third class having been intended to prove the 
truth of Church doctrines. In accordance with 
this view, he arranges bis material under three 
alphabetical series of headings. The catoh- 
words in Part I. refer to Scriptural and pagan 
miracles which have been imibited in memaeval 
story ; those in. Part II. to the passages of 
Scripture which hove received legendair com- 
ment, and those in Part. IH. to the dogmas 
which have been authenticated by alleged 
miraculous proof. The author has shown great 
ingenuity in placing his narratives under their 
appropriate neods, but he seems to have dis- 
covered in the course of the work that his 
systom is not quite exhaustive, as he devotes 
several pases to miracles which he has been 
unable to classify satisfactorily. As in oil Dr. 
Brewer's books, there is a great deal of matter 
introduced which has no relation to his pro- 
fessod purpose. Hany of the stories he refatos 
are not miraculous at all, and in several cases 
purely pagan legends have been inserted with' 
out any discoverable motive. The most ludio- 
rous piece of irrelevance is the following article, 
which is mysteriously placed under the head of 
Kealistio Miracles " : — 



regenerating virtues are light, BweetnsM, snd col. 
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TRIAD3; 8t. Paul.— 'Now ahide these three, 
faith, hope, ond charity ; but the greatest of these 
is charitjr.- {1 Cor. liii. 13). Dakti.— Dante's 

regenemtion triad Is light, grace, ond mercy. ... >.^ - . . ■ 

Uatthiw AHMOI.V.— Matthew Arnold's three | devices, donUea the amount 



reolly does afbrd a very instructive and intst- 
estin^ picture of one aspect of medisersl 
reUgious thought, ond the author's eooeuhidtiei 
have at least the merit of being anioiiiiff. 
Altogether one might find much worse mtet- 
tainment for on oooasioual half-hour thsn ii 
provided in this — we will borrow Dr. Brewet'i 
own epithet — " Gargantuan " book. 

Celebrated Engliahwomea of th^ Victorian Era, 
By W. Davenport Adams. InSvols. (WHte.) 
This bock might without nnfwmesa be de- 
scribed as a condensed edition of the "Eminent 
Women " series. It is not in strictness m, ia 
besides being limited to native female talmtoHl 
being writt^ by one man instead of by macf 
women, it exhirats some virile indepmaenoe of 
judgment. Nevertheless, it owes a good deal 
to the series mentioned, espedolly in the 
chapters dealing with George Ehot and Uie 
Sisters Broni«. iSx. Adam's list of oelehrsted 
Englishwomen of the Victorian era is sborln 
thon is necessary for either a representatiTe or 
a comprehensive selection. It is not cssy to see 
upon what principle the selection is made. But 
Sir. Adorns has done well in excluding Irrin; 

Cons, and it cannot be said that any one oF 
celebrated Englishwomen has not eamtd 
her place. Harriet Uartinean, Sarah Cal«- 
' ' Mary Carpenter, Adelaide Prods, 
ueorro Eliot, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Sotnernlle, 
Charlotte and Emily Bronte, and Jane Velili 
Carlyle— these names represent very high and 
varied talent, and grouped in one treatlM ther 
say o good deal for the intelleotuol actiTitr of 
women in the nineteenth century. Bat Uuy 
Shelley is as fully entitied to rank with cele- 
brated Englishwomen as Sarah Coleridse, and 
Mrs. Trollope as Mrs. Carlyle. Mr. Adani'i 
sketohes are constructed on a good model, mi 
are interesting and agreeable, ifnot pariiciiluij 
fresh in fact or original in criticism. A long 
memoir of the Queen scarcely conveys the idis 
that the writer has mastered his snbject, A 
biography of the [iresent sovereign most be 
more than a narrative of domestic Cfe and lea 
than a history of national progress. Quite tbt 
best chapter is thot which treats of the Bronte*. 
It is rapid, direct, well mapped out, and tSoiii 
a fair view of the entire career of the gifted 
family. NaturoUy Mr. Adoms's aooount owe* 
a good deal to the writings of Mrs. Chukdl, 
Mr. Beid, and even Miss Kobinson. Tbt ; 
chapter on Mrs. Carlyle is oommendably frw 
from abusive allusions to her husband. It ii 
now time to remember tliat it was Carlyle hiu' 
self who gave the {inblic the opportonitj lo 
witness the relations in which at one period l» 
stoiod towuds his wife. He was selfish, trulf : 
but, if he hod been yet more selfish and lea i 
stoical, he must have suppressed her letter). 
Something might be said on the lelitive 
octivity of men and women in the VictoriKi 
Long as is Mr. Adams's list of diitin- 
guished women, we fear that the largest 
chivalry would not admit of our using lb* 
Payser s famous epigram and saying that "G<w 
Almighty made 'em to match the meu." 

The Aherdxn Printeri : Edward Bsbui b) 
James Nicol, 1620 to 1738. By J. P. Edmaii 
Parts I., IL, and HI. (Aberdeen: Bdmond 
& Spark.) Mr. Edmond, himself su Abn- 
deen printer, is to be congratnlatwl upon 
the honour he has here oonferred "y)^ ™ | 
predeoessors. To oompile a bibliography of i™ 
early issues of the loc^ press is by no mswu * 
common enterprise in this country. To awe 
carried the project out with so much thoroc^gli- 
ness of scholarship, and with sneh eiodlen 
apimratus of t^, paper, and typopsphiesi 
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The work «, in short, ft modd which oi^t to 
find imitetois, tliougli in exeoatdon it can 
hiidl; be Burpaosed. Three parte are now 

SUished, completing the lift of books. A 
irth will contain historical sketches of 
the printers, and will also correct sonie 
onuxuma. Wo are ^ad to learn tJaat iSx. 
Gdmond has been enoooraged bj the niunber 
ol his mbacribeia to add to bis original 
icheme the teime of a uries of faosimilce, le- 
prodadne ipednMiu of the wotk recorded in 
this bit^graj^jr. The first of theae ia a 
photo-Utbograph of the 
"Abeoedariuinr" '^""+"1 ' 
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and now in the poMession o 
ford. Mr. Edniond has also issued a eepaiate 
"Hsndlist of Denderata," containing the titles 
of books about which he wants information. 

Lord Beawn^fidd on the Conttitution. Ei^ted, 
with an anJeodotical Preface, hy Francis Hitch' 
mm. (Field ft Tner.) This is a reprint of two 
poUticel mmphlets 1^ " Disraeli the Younger," 
FTAotit Sef written in 1833, and .4 Vindica- 
iioH of the Bngtith Conititutim in 1833. Vfe 
ue ^ad to have them in this shape, for the 
tonnar at least ia Tflry rare ; there was no copy 
mnintheBritiahUnseiundownto 1876. The 
interMt of the book is great!? increased by VLr. 
Stchman's preface, in which he discusses 
lOTcn] curious points in the life of his hero. 
'Hiaagh Sidonia in Coningaby was undoubtodlj' 
intended to embody many traits of autobio- 
grephr, yet when dealing with such a man lu 
Diiradi it is impossible to feel sure where fact 
ended and mystification began. As Mr. Hitch- 
mto tells na, I>israeli used to gire two different 
uccunts of the place of his birth; while Mr. 
Hitehman haa satisfied himself that a third 
plue is the true one. He mentions the name 
not only of the ' ' accouoheor who officiated on 
thii occasion," but also of the " ofBciant who 
rMeivedhim into the covenant of Abraham," 
It only Temains for him to write "The True 
Loid Beaconafield." 

Pdlaad BevitUtd. By the Eev. J. G. Wood. 
Vith nnmerons niustrations, engraved by O. 
PeanoQ, from Drawings by "iiargfitf May, 
(Longmana.) Unless we are mistaken, a good 
[att of this book has appeared before, as, 
indeed, seems half implied in the titie. No 
rejiroKh is meant, for Mr. Wood's gossiping 
itories sbout atmcals are always welcome ; and 
k child's library shdf —their proper destination 
— ia not likely to snffer from the possession of 
dnplisstes. The Ulustrations vary in merit. 
Xiady bIL the cats and some of the dogs — 
Lctshly " Boughie in the Bain," on p, 116 — 
«n fint-iate ; but we cannot admit that the 
snimal on p. 137 is a bull-dog. 

Ten and Tta Drinking. By Arthur Beade- 
[Sunpson Low.) Mi. Arthur Beade made a 
ut bv hit little book on Siudy and SiimalanU, 
which appealed to a wide audience, and was, 
mareoTer, largely compiled from antobio- 
^[diictd letters. The present Tolnme- 



index ; bat if an index was to be given, it should 
certainly have oontained cross references. It 
took us some time to discover Westminster 
under "Iiondon." 

Chrittian Opinion upon Uaury, with Special 
Re/erenee to England. By W. Cunningham. 
(Hacmillan.] ^Hus reads like an essay Jor an 
academical prize, though the preface implies 
that it is a voluntaiy piece of historical 
reaearch. The author has certainly shown un- 
common industry in collecting a number of 
obaonre opinions from the fathers and later 
divines, which he has illustrated with a few 
historical facta. As to his practical conoluaionB, 
that ia another matter, For our own part, we 
find ourselves unable to see the wood for the 
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much more interesting beatment. we have 
often wished to know what Dr. Johnson paid 
for his tea, and how much one of his cups held. 
A. book on tea omitting aaj allusion to the out- 
WaJt of the American War of Independence, 
ud s chapter on the foes of tea without refer- 
aee to (&bbett, show that Mr, Beade has left 
niiieh tor his ncoessor. 

Some Pititie Schooii : their Cost and Scholar- 
"ipfc By HeniT St. Clair Peilden and Mal- 
colm Heard, (Sampson Low.) This is a 
"■^ litUe book. Without wasting space 
ip«.a vagne opinions, it records the expenses at 
Wine sighty large schools, verified by the head 
Miter or one of the staflf in every case but 
J^^ As the schools are arranged in olpha- 
'**'m1 otder, it was unneoesaary to add an 



The Prince of Palmi. By W. P. Treloar. 
(Sampson Low.) We have here what it is the 
fashion tu call a "monograph" (sometimes 
" monogram") upon the cocoa-nut, considered 
with special reference to the manufacture of 
mats. The subject is by no means uninterest- 
ing to the present writer, who happens to have 
inherited laud on the seaboard of Ceylon. We 
must do Mr. Treloar the justice of saying that 
he has done his part witli creditable reticence. 
The illustrations add much to the interest of 
the book. 

Dr. Johnson .- his Life, Works, and Table 
Talk. Centenary Edition. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This little volume, which has been oomjoled by 
Dr, James Macaulay, is a companion to those 
already issued liw the some publishers in com- 
memoration of Luther and Wyolif . For their 
substance, not less than their outward form, 
they are cheap at two shillings. If we prefer 
this latest one to its predecessors, it is teoanse 
lever weary of Johnson. Excepting, 
perhaps, Nelson, no Englishman has so fixed 
himself in the popular imagination. 

Johnton : his Characteristics and Aphorisms. 
By James Hay. Second Edition. (Alexander 
Qardner.) We welcome this book Ux>, though 
we must take leave to doubt the statement in 
the Preface that " Johnson's works are now 
atmoat forgotten." It consists of dxxi. pages 
of life and comment, and 1T3 pages of aphor- 
isms, arranged alphabetically according to their 
subject. 'Sasra is, further, an Index of xii. 
pages, repeating the subject-matter of the 
aphorisms in precisely the same order, without 
a single cross reference. 

The Wordaworih Birthday Book. Edited by 
AdeMde and Violet Wordsworth, [Began 
Paul, Trench, ft Co.) Without committing 
ourselves to a general approval of "Birthday 
Books," we may say that this one has bettw 
justification than most, lite gems of Words- 
worth allow themselves to be isolated in this 
fashion, and the selection has been well made. 

Story-Land. By Sydney Grey. With Thirteen 
niustrationa by Robert Barnes. Engraved and 
Printed by Edmund Evans. (Beligious Tract 
Society.) These stories have the freshness of 
country life, though not otherwise very striking. 
The illustrations are pretty in themselves, aad 
have been most beautifully printed in colours. 



In the case of Jeremy Taylor, the printer-^. 
whose work in other respects is to De com- 
mended — has omitted to give the marks of 
quotations. We have called them companion 
volumes, but they are not exactly twins. The 
Fuller seems, for several reasons, to be the elder 
of the two, but it bears no date. The Jeremy 
Taylor is duly dated in the present year. 
Though it contains some twen^ fewer P&gee, 
it forma a stouter volume by the help of tluoKet 
paper, and also a taller volume, for tbe shears 
of the binder have been less cruel. Altogether, 
the later formai is distinctly the better one. 

SOUEWUAT aimilftr in design is a volume of 
selections from the sermons of a third con- 
temporarydivine,BalphBrovnirig, "lateEishop 
of Exeter," which has been formed by the Bev, 
A, A. Toms, fPidd & Tuer.) The type and 
paper are beautiful, but the matter is not very 
substantial. 



GaiTFtTH, Fabsxit ft Co. — for so 
we most take the liberty of abbreviating the 
new title of the firm — have salt us four addi- 
tions to their " Cherry Series of Eighteenpenny 
Books for Presents and Prizes for Boys and 
Girls," of which we understand that nearly 
half a million volumes have been sold since the 
series was started three years ago. We oontent 
ourselves here witii recording their titles: — ' 
Parted ; a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine, by N. 
d'Anvers; AutU Mary's Branpie and Sannyland 
Sloriet, by the author of " Bt. Olave's " ; and 
The African Oruiier ; a Midshipman's Adven- 
tures on the West Coast, by B. Whitohurob 
Sadler. Each volume has four or five illustra- 

Mb. Andbew W. Tuxe has published for 
one farthing — therein following a famous ex- 
ample — a httle pamphlet called John Bull'i 
Womankind, which is intended to serve the 
double object of protecting that title for Max 
O'Bell's 'orthcoming boc^, and of gibbeting 
a certain would-be robber of the same. We 
can see no remedy for the wrong of which Mr. 
Tuer complains except to keep me title t'n petto 

til the book is actually readv for issue. 

it we would sug^st to his lawyer that 
equity never suffers itself to be used to assiBt 
a fraud. 



Joseph Livetey ; the Sto^ of his life, 1794- 
1884. Edited by James Weston. (Partridge., 
Joseph livesey, it will hardly be forgotten 
already, was a nonagenarian toetotalfer of 
Preston ivho died in the beginning of the 
present month. Here we have written, printed, 
and bound a Life of him, mainly based upon 
his own autobiographical papers. 

Wb have received from Messrs. Sonnenschein 
companion volumes containing extracts from 
two contemporary fathera of English prose, 
Thomas Fuller and Jeremy Taylor. To each is 
prefixed some account of the author and his 
writings, compiled from standard authorities. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
We regret to learn from Cairo that the 
widow and young family of the late Kogera- 
Bey are left in very straitened circumstances. 
ISr. Egerton, the Acting Consul General, 
has made their case known in the Timet of 
Egypt, stating that he will himself subscribe 
£20. His example has been followed by several 
English and Continental residents in Cairo, the 
Khedive generously contributing £40, 

Mb. Swutbubwe has in the press a new 
volume, which will be entitled A Midsummer 
Holiday and other Poems, 

Mb, Maithzit Abnold has prepared an 
abridgment of his Ood and the Bible, uniform 
with the popular edition of LitertUure and 
Dogma which appeared about a year ago. 

Mesbb.8. Baupbok Low's forthcoming books 
of travel include From Some to Some, being 
an account of two long vacations nient K 
the foot of the Bocky Mountains, by Mr. 
Staveley HUl, with numerous woodcuts and 
photogravures ; The Bnake-Dance of the Moguis 
of Arizona, by Capt. J. G. Bonrke, of the 
U.S. Cavalry, wiUi sixteen ohromo-litho- 
graphsi and The Accursed Land; or. First 
Steps on the Waterway of Edom, by Lieut. 
Col, H. E. ColviUe. 

Messbs. Sakpsok Low will also publish Mr. 
H. M. Stanley's new book about the Congo at 
the beginning of next year. ^.. 
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Kb. '■ A. S-niOHDS'a traiulatioiis 

^Cediaeval I^tiii Students' Songs, entitled 
ir«n«, Women, and Song, will be pDhlifihad 
very ahortly by Ifesan. Cbatto & 'Windtu. 

Ml. EtuoT Stock ~ „ 

oopyrigbt aditioa of Bayard Taylor'* Life and 
Mtert, edited by his widow. Tbe work will be 
iMoed in two volumes, and will ooutsin macb 
information bonoeming the esriierlife of Bayard 
Tftylor not hitherto made publio. It will be 
fltRstrated by two portraits and a facsimile. 

MsasRS. Cabsell ft Co. will sbortly publish 
a volume by Mr. John Webb Probyn, entitled 
XUOu : from Hio Fall of Napoleon I. in 181S to 
tlte I>eath of Victor Emmanoel(of Savoy), Pirat 
King of United Italy, in 1878. 

Hotel readers of cosmopolitan toatci will 
■hoiily have an opportuni^ of studying the 
waA of a oontemporary Indian novelist Tbe 
Bisha Briktha, by Ur. Chat^ee, a natiTe of 
Bsnnl, bos been translated into Buflisb. and 
wiUbe pubUslked early next mouth by Mr. T. 
FldurUnwin under the tiUe of ThePoiaon Trte. 
Hr. Bdwin Arnold, who furnishes an intet«stiug 
intcoduetion, eoundeis that in Cbatterjeo Ben- 
gal bos prodooed a writer of true genius, and 
Rveaks highly of bis vivid narrative, his sHU in 
^^ll ^4>*^jTig chanoter, and his striking and 
toitUol pictures of Hindu life. 

A TDLUHE of representative selections from 
Heine's prose writiugB will shortly be issued by 
the Clarendon Press under the btle of Heine t 
Prom. It will be preceded by a Biographical 
Introdootion, and wUl contain, among a num- 
ber of larger and shorter extracts, nearly all 
that is readable in the HanrvUe and in the 
Bueh La Qrand. We understand that the 
editor, Prof. Buchbeim, has been engaged 
this work fbi several years. 

MXBSBS. HlTRST ft Blackett wfll Shortly 
publish The Xemoin of a Cambridge CkoritUr, 
in two volumes, by Mr. William fflover. The 
same puUishers have in the prew two novels, 
Love and Mirage, in two volumes, by Miss 
Betham-Edwards, which has been running as 
a serial in Harper^ Weekly ; and Ralph Raebum, 
in three volumes, by Mr. John Berwick Har- 
wood, A eeoond and cheap edition of Wt Two, 
by Edna Lyal, will be issued during the coming 
month by Messrs. Hurst ft Bladcett in one 
volome. 

A WW work on Indian Missions is announced 
from the pen of Bev. James Kennedy, who has 
during neari^ balf-a-oentnry represented tbe 
London MisBionary Society in Northern India, 
entitledi £(/e antl Work in Benaret and Kumaon, 
163&-16T7. Among other interesting matters 
it win give tbe author's expcniencei during the 
Mutiuy. Sir William Muir contributes an 
introduction, ^ving his own observations upon 
Mission work in India. 

Ub. David Booite will publish early in 
October a volume entitled Mary Anderaon : 
the Story of her Life and Profeasional Career, 
by J. M, Farrar, illustrated wiUi a new portrait 
on steel from an original drawing. 

Aliiost every Cbristmaa we get an edition of 
Bobiruon Cratoe with some special feature. This 
year we are to have trocn Messrs. Blockie ft Son 
a leprint of tbe original edition of 1T19, with 
notes expluningobscure words and pbrasoa, and 
about one hundred pictures by Gordon Browne, 



whose illustrations to The Pilgrim' 
last year will not be forgotten. 

Messbs. BiiAOKiE's other announcements in- 
clude no less than three stories by Mr. Q. A. 
Henty and two by Mr. O, ManviUe Teun, all 
illustcated in black and tint by Gordon Browne ; 
The Piroie isiand, by Harry Collingwood ; The 
WreiA of ihe Naaeu Bell, by John Q. Hutcheson ; 
Traitor or Patriot? a Tale of tho Eyehouse Plot, 



Wood ; Miu Fenwiek'* Failure!, by 
Stuart ; Magna Charla Stotim, being Famous 
Struggles for Freedom in Former Times, edited 
by Arthur Oilman ; Brother! in Armt, by F. 
Bayford Harrison ; Warner't Chaie, by J^inie 
S. Swan ; &c, &c These will all be iUustiated, 
in colours or in black and tint, after drawing 
by Gordon Browne, Frank Fellet, C. O. 
Murray, ftc. 

MEsaiis. Cbosby Looewood ft Co. 
nounoe a new edition of The Boy't Own &«&, 
revised and partly rewritten, with many 
additions and impiovemeni«, including the 
latest laws of lawn tennis, football, cricket, 
chess, ftc., and a new artiole on cyclkig. The 
book has over six hundred illusbations, and 
ten vignette titles printed in gold. They will 
also publish shortly two new volumes in their 
" Elementary School Series " ;— OuKi'nw of 
the History of Rome and The First Book of 
Poetry, both by tho fiov. B. G. Johns. 

Mb. J. FiTZOERAiiD Uoixot's Life and 
Adventurm of Peg Woffington wfll be dedicated 
to Miss Ellen Terry. 

Capt. B. F, Burtojt, bavicg neither agent 

Siblisher for his forthcoming " Arabian 
," requests that all subscribeis will send 
their names and addresses to him personaUy 
^Trieste, Austria), when they will be entered 
in a book kept for tbe purpose. There will 
be ten volumes at a guinea a pieoe, each to be 
paid for on delivery. Subscribers may count 
on the first three volumes being printed in 
March next, and each oopy will be numbered 
and vouchers kept. Capt. Burton pledges him- 
self to furnish copies to all subscribers who 
address themselves to him, and also undertakes 
not to issue nor allow the issue of a cheaper 
edition. One thousand copies will be printed ; 
the whole MS. will be ready before going to 
press in February, and the ton volumes will be 
issued within eigntaeii months. 



Mr. Elliot Stock has nearly ready for pub- 
lication the third volume of tbe Oentleman't 
Magazine Library, containing tbe section on 
popular superstitions and tromtions. 

The October number of die Army and Navy 
Magazine wUl contain an article by Mr. Charles 
Marvin on " Bussia's New Goute to Central 
Asia," describing the discovery and opening up 
of the road from the Mertvi Kultu Bay to 
Kungrad and the Oxus, which has superseded 
tbe well-known Orenburg route. The efEkrt of 
this discovery is to revive tho importanoe of the 
Turkestan base of operations, which had been 
eclipsed by tbe growth of tbe Tronscaspian 
province administered from Tifiis. 

The October number of the Anti^yarian 
Magazine will contain a hitherto unpublished 
jeu d'eiprit written by Sir Joshua Beynolds to 
illustrate his remark that "Dr. Johnson con- 
sidered Garrick as his property, and would 
never suffer anyone to praise or abuse him 
but tiJTT^se lf. '* 

At the annual meeting of the library Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Trinity College, Dublin, 
on Tuesday next and three following days, 
tho chair will be token by Dr. J, K, fiigram, 
Librarian of Trinity College, who wiU deliver 
the opening address. The papers to be read 
induoe " ^rly Notices of Qutenberg," by Mr. 
Geo. Bullen ; " The Publio library of Armagh," 
by Dr, Beeves ; " Impressions of Twelve Years' 
Cataloguing in a Great library," by Ur. H. 
Dix EEutton; "The Libr^y at AlUioip," by 
liOrd Charles Bruce; "The Use of I^oto- 
graphy in Libraries," by Dr. Eichard Gamett ; 
" Twenty Years' Recollections of Pauizzi," by 
Mr. Henry Stevens; "The Study of BiUio- 
Taphy," by Mr. H. E. Tedder; "The Less 
'leasant Duties oE_a librarian," by Mr. J, D. 



b^Mary C. Bowsell; Wimnt'a Secret, b^ Eate Uullins; " Thirty Yean of the I^ibntriea Acts, 



by Ur. Smest 0. Thomaa; "Ths libnriea of 
South Aostzolia," by Mr, 0. .W, Hclgste ; ud 
"Printingin Ireland," by Mr. Bmij Brid- 
shaw. iSe plans for the new Tiirth uUioLil 
librtury will be shown and B:qilained by th« 
arohitect, Mr. Daone, and visits will be nui 
to libraries and other institationl. 

Ths Garlyle Sodety, of which Dr. BngenB 
Oswald is president, will bold its first meetiDg 
after tho sommer holidays on Thursday nert, 
October 2, at B p.m., at Anderton's Hotd. 

Pbof. Ttssali. will deliver the inaqginl 
address at the forthooming session of the 
Birkbeck Institute. 
Tkk Catalogue just published byUr. Qnuitd 
1 four sections — which bears tbe genetsl in- 
titnlation of " >^glish Xitentoie, althao^ 
books in other languages tliaa Buglish trwtiiig 
of the Britisli Islands are also comprised in it- 
is one of remarkable richness and extent. TW 
are four hundred and fifty odd pages eiramiing 
with literary jewels, fi:om the eoily put in 
which the Caxton and St. Albans voliiniM an 
described to the collection of books on IreUnd 
(formorlyin the library of ffir fiobert Peel) with 
which the catalogue ends. The Shobpen 
chapter is perhaps that of the greatest general 
interest. Among the MSS. is the vslusble 
collection of Hudwicke Papers, which, ¥« 
re^t to learn, will not remain in this coimtn, 
being about to pass to the other side of tb« 
Atlantic. 

Several obanges are taking place in tk 
occupation of ue historical chain in &t 
German universities. Prof. Maurenbredier bu 
been called from Bonn to Leipzig, Hie pcsl 
vacated by him at Bonn has bmn accepted bf 
Piof. Alfred Dove, of Breslau, the son at the 
late meteorologist of Berlin, and trother of 
Eichard Dove, the Professor of Bccleaiutiul 
law at Qottingen. Prof. A, Dove is known to 
a wide circle of readers as the first edibu' of the 
extinct Im neuen Btich, tbe journal founded bj 
Qustav Freitag. He is toe author of the 
German history from 1740, in the Giesebiedtt 
continuation of the " Heeren-TJckert " awicd 
of Hiitoriea of the Eurtvean Statet. O11I7 
one {iBct of Dove's woix has appeared u 
yeL Prof. Dietrich Schafer, of Jena, Isies 
Dove's plaoe at Breslau. He has chiefiy deToled 
himself to historioal researohefl connected with 
tbe Hanseatic League, 

Mb, Bobskt Buohanah has been ^liting 
the New York Trtbwte the benefit of his opmiiW) 
on criticism, poetry, the drama, authors, acton, 
and managers ; but we fear it must be ssld titit 
his chief subject has been himself. He thioi) 
some of bis popular poems are rtad whererEr 
the English language is spoken, bnt peoonsll; 
he attaches more value to works like the BtiA 
of Oran, which are caviare to the geneisi. Hit 
New Abelard was attacked by some Bagli*h 
newspapers for its trenchant treatment of tdi- 
gious subjects, but it was quite orthodox 
enough tor his friend the Archbishop of Osnter- 
bury. His ' fleshly ' namphlet was a JSMt 
squib, written in hot haste, fiossetti w*a * 
great and ^ood man, and Mr. Theodore Wstts, 
OB a man, is charming. Mr. Augustas Haini, 
the manager, is one of the olevWMt man Vi' I 
Buchanan knows; and, next to Hr. Joseph I 
Jefferson, Mr. Edwin Booth is the grestest of 
American actors. Mr. Buchanan's object u 
visiting America is said to be pnrdy piadicsl 
being an effort to complete an artistic ss° 
financial scheme which is already afloat is 
London. I 

A cobbbbpohdxmt of repute In tlie ednos- I 
ional world writes ; — 

Do parsnade the Germans to give up tbe notion 

that our best book for b^timen Is ths FlMr 0/ 

~ "«CW. It Is not even the best En^Iih. »e^; 

i tbea to be^ tUIi HIh KuHnswi'i fm> 
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m lie Tierd, and SiUbu and t\t jiofi, then Un- 
Gukell'a Oin^ni, tben Ki>at)3er-ilood, and then 
Green's SUfory »/ (** Saglith FeopU. Even Miss 
Austell ia luA perfect modern English. Of 
oghtetfith-oeiitiiiy writers, I think BoliDgbrolce the 
best for olfiu gmiefal hmgnage." 

Cvmction, — In Gapt. Burton's review of 
fht Book of Sindibad in the ACADEUY of 
last week, p. lis, ool. 3, 1. 35, for "Oreeka" 
read *' Otieuea." 



JfBSSRS. KBOANPAUL, TSENCH, A CO.'S 

ANNO UNCEMENTS. 
HESS&3. Keoak Paw, Tbbnch & Co.'b an- 
nottiiceiaente for tfaa ensuing Boaaon include, 
uiuier the title of Saphatl and the Villa Far- 
Kti/ia, an oocount by M. Charlea Biaot, ap 
7ell-known in both Imuce and England as aa 
art critic, of Raphael's decorations of the famous 
nlla, illastratiYe of the stories of Psyche and of 
GaiAtea, 'with fifteen etchings. The edition 
consistB of one hundred and fifty copies only, 
til of which are numbered and signed. They 
hare also a portfolio of large plates, comprisiog 
nuDierOQfl studies in Art Anaimni/, by """ 
WilliAm Kinuncr. It oontains nearly nine 
drcd drawing, Uluatrating in the fuUost me 
the ethnological, bony, anatomical, and artistic 
constructdoD, movement (both simple and com- 
positej, and purposes of the human form, of 
botb aezea and alt ages, as well as the expres- 
sion of tbe passiona, with full explanatory text 
on the s&me page with the drawings. 

Among the results of recent travels they will 
publish Mr, D. Pidgeon's Old World Qiuelians 
•imt Ifcw World Anavxre, in which he narrates 
his observations on the emigration queatioii as 
far as it relates to America ; from Ub. FitzBoy 
Cole tve have sn account of The Peruviani iit 
Hi'iitr ; from Ur. Boddy the story of a visit to 
Ktiiriodn, the Holy ; and from the author of 
TAe Fan Ktoae at Canfon, some more Sita of Old 

'Tbe two fortbcoming volnmes in the " Inter- 
national Scientific Series" are Mr. Romanes' 
work on t/dlg Fith, Star Fish, and Sea Urchin), 
hemg » research on primitive nervous systems ; 
and a translation of De CandoUe'a QrigiA o/" 
CUttL'oUd PlanU; besides which Prof, J. P. 
Cooke contributes an entirely revised edition of 
his Jmrd Chemistry. 
The new volumi 

the aame flrm include ._. ._ . 

collected edition of Mr. Aubrey De Tere's poeti- 
cal works; & book of sonnets, Vagabuadidi 
LibeUut, by Ur. John Addinston Symonds; a 
baadflone edition of Sir Ein^ton James's 
tcuaalation of Tasso's Jerusalem DdiBertd ; Mr. 
J. W. CKlbart Smith's Log o' the Norseman ; 
3Ir. J. C Heywood's dramatic poem Herodiat, 
w^cb has already been cordially received in 
America ; and a new birthday txrak, compiled 
from the writings of Hr. Lewis Morris. 

Tber will also add to their series of " Stan- 
dard Novels" in one volume new editions of 
Br. Uacdonald's Zhnal Orant, and of My 
Jhtcati and Mt/ Dau/jMer, 

Anump Messrs. Kegan Faol, Trench, & 
Co.'a muoellaneous list of forthcoming books 
are a volume of Biographical Lecturei, by the 
late George Dawson ; Dr. Samnd Cox's 
EroMitioa and Study of the Character of 
BiJiam ; the third volume of Eosmini's Origin 
o/ fileat, and a volume on Piychologu by the 
name author; Dr. Lubbock's translation o^ 
JacGond's treatise On tfte CuTobility and Treat- 
ttmt of Pulmonary Fhthiiit ; a handy book of 
n'lp4 to Ifealth, by Mr. H. C. Burdett; 
fihaJapert and Montaigne, an endeavour to 
pxplam the tendency of " Hamlet " from 
■Unsions in oontemporaiy works, by Mr. 
Jacob Feis ; a treatise on Ute nature, purpose, 
and material of speech, entitled ThoagM 
SymMitm and Qro/mmatic Illwioni, b^ 41. 



^utobinsou ; and an oocount of Higher Eduta- 
tion in Oermany and England, by Mr. Charles 
Bird. For their "Military Handbooks," Col. 



and Tactical Application ; and Lieut. Col. 
Chenevix Trench one on Cavalry in Modern 
War. 

In " The Pulpit Commentary." the forth- 
coming volumes are, for the Old Testament 
Series; 1 Chronida, by Prof. P. C. Barker, and 
the second volume of Jeremiah, including 
Lar/ientationt, by the Eev. T. K. Cheyae ; for 
the New Testament Series, 2 Coriidhiaiis and 
Qulaiiana by Archdeacon Forrar and Pre- 
bendary Huxtable, and Ephaiaits, Philippiaiia 
and ColoMiant, by Prof. W. G. Blackie, and the 
Bevs. B. C. CafBn and G. G. Findlay. 

The " Parchment Library " will be increased 
by the addition of a volume of Engliih Sacred 
Lyria, as a companion to that of Engtieh Lyria 
issued last year. We are also promised an edition 
of The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, in woich the synoptical gospels will bo 
printed in paragraphs, with no distracting 
divisions of rfiapters and versos. Mr. Eiohard 
Qamett is editing an edition of De Uuincey's 
ConffMioiu of an Opium Eater, with some un- 
published notes of conversations, and other 
introductory matter of interest. Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole will contribute a volume of Sdcction* 
from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift ; 
and Mr. John Owen Glonvil's Scepaie Scienlijiat, 
which ia perhaps one of the rarest products of 
English philosophical thought in the seven- 
teenth century. This book is comparatively 
unknown, the greater part of the original 



MA0AZINE3 AND REVIEWS. 
Mk. Alfbxd L. Habdt, whose biographical 
articles in the Czech monthly review, Slovantky 
Sbornlk, of Prague, on English writers on the 
Slavs were mentioned in the AcA&EiEY of Feb- 
ruary 16, is continuing the (eries, which thva 
far comprises aocounts of the works of the 
Ilchester Lecturers, and of Sir John Bovning, 
A. A. Paton, Sir J. Gardner WiUanson, 

Walter White, the present Asustant-Secre- 

tary and Librarian of the Boyal Society, who, 
in 1S5T, published a work on his travels in 
Bohemia, and Mr. W. P. Wingfidd, in refer- 
ence to whose Tour in Dalmatia, &c., Ur. 
Hardy, in the September port of t^e Sbornik, 
enquires into the history of the fllustrious 
Bagusans whose monuments in certain churohes 
in London are described in Stow's " Survey." 



THE INTERNATIONAL CONffRESS FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF LITERARY 
PROPERTY. 
TiiE following were the prioctpal tMolatioiis 
adopted by the International Congress for the 
Protection of Literary and Aitistie Property 
which met recently at Berne, We quote tbem, 
as they were adopted, in French : — 

" Lea ant«urs ressortissant & I'un des pays con- 
troctantt joiUiont, dans tous les autres pays de 
rUnion, pour leurs ceuvres manuscrites ou In- 
cdites, ou publides dana un pays de I'Unlon, des 
Bvantages que les loU respectives acoordent 
actuellement ou occorderont dans la suite aux 



^ . , - i. c I Cette joulasance eat Buboidoim6e i. I'acocan- 

pression having been destroyed m the great fire piiggement des oondiaons et formsHt^ proraites 

.. T ._j.,_ . I...* I :. !.:__..: 1 „.--k.i„ ^^^ j^ l^gialatioa du p^B d'origino, on lorsqu'il 

'BKlt d'une ojuvre manuacrita ou ii>6dite par la 



of London ; but from its combination of subtle 
thought and quaintness of style, it has long 
been a favourite with students of our lesser 
known literature, such as Hallam, Whewell, 
Dngold Stewart, &c. The historian of the 
literature of Europe is profuse in his commen- 
dation of the work, of which he eould only hear 
of three copies, and expresses his opinioa that 
"few books are more deserving of being re- 
printed than the Seepsie Scientijica of Glonvil." 
The larger Parchmeut Series to which Mr. W. 
T. Arnold 8 edition of Keats belongs, will have 
an addition in the shape of a new translation 
by Mr. Kegan Paul oi The ThoughU of Blaite 
Paxcdl. ^ 

ORIGINAL VERSE. 

OS THE BICEyTBXA£? OF OORNEILLE, CBLB- 
UNDEB XHE PREaiDENCI OP TICTOB 

ScABci two hundred years are gone, and the world 

Ab a noise of brawling wind, OB a flash of break- 
ing foam. 

That beheld the singer bom who raised up the 
dead of Home ; 
And a mightier now than be bids him too rise up 

All the dhn great age is dost, and its king is 
tombless day, 
But its loftier laurel green eis iu llnog eyes it 

clomb. 
And hia memory whom it taroiraed hath his 
people's heart tor home. 
And the shade across it faUs of alordller-flonering 

bFiy. 
Stately shapes a'tout the tomb of their mighty 

maker pace. 
Heads of higb-plumed Bpaalards ahtne, souls 

revive ot Roman race. 
Bound of arms and words of wait through tbe 
glowinc darkness rise, 
Speech of hearts heroic rings forth of Ups that 
know not breath. 
And the light of thoughts august fills the pride of 
kindling eyes, 
Wbenoe of jore the spelt of song drove the 
shadow of darkling death. 

A* CI* BwuuuiUlit 



UgSlation du pays ouquel appartient rantenr. 
"Ces stlpnlationB s'appllgijent aux 6dltenrs 
Burres litt^raires ou artlEtlques publifes dans 
pays de I'Union et dont I'auteur appartient ik 
pays qui n'en fait pas partie. 



droit axcUisit de traduction 1 



r leurs ounsgee 



de la traduction de leur 
onvrage autorI»C par eux. 

' ' Sara antoriece la publication d'extraits ou 
de morceaux entiers aun ouvrage ayant para 
dans nn autre pays de I'TJnion, pourvu que cette 
publication soil appropri^ ou ndapt^ k I'en- 
Belgnement et qu'elie ait un caractirc sdentiflque ; 
la publication reclproque de cbrestomathles com- 
posEee de fragments d'ouvrages de divers anteuis. 

" n devra ncanmoins toujours Stre fait men- 
tion du nom de I'auteur ou de la source i) laqaella 
sent emprunt^B las extroits. Sera considSr^ 
comme iUicite I'lnsertjon de compositioiis musl- 
colos dojis ics lecueils destln^B £ des £coles de 
mueique. 

" Le droit de protection des ceuvres muskales 
entroine I'mterdictton des morceaux dits arrange- 
ments de mufllqoe, aiuai que d'autres morceaux 
qui, BAus le consetitement ae I'auteur, aont com- 
poses Eur des motifs eztraits desdltes ranvres. 

"Tin bureau international sUgeant i. Berne et 
entretenu anx frals des Etats de I'Union seia 
oharg^ da tout ce qui conoeme la sonreiUance et 
la protectloa de la propri&t^ Iltt^raire et artis- 
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THEOLOOT. 
I, d.T. BiUiimiBd. Brief w ^iiM an t)la B iimer . 
Jts^. v. J. Uadmmeyer. a. Bd. Cftv. TH— XVI. 
(Htenloh ; BsrtelniiaDn. B U. 40 PT. 
Bloqh, J. 8. SlnbUoke In die Gleeohiohte da Eotate- 
hnns dar talmndlfloheii Utentor. Wlen : Lu«t. 
IMTaoP. 
SmB, J. Prieeter a. Propbeten, Our Wlilcen a. gegea- 
ssf Ctxaa VnUUnlM. l.TU. Wlen; LCwy. ifiL 
mSTOBT. 



u.Ch 



l.Tbl- 



edelm 



et tnpcnrtonun Qcmuidae Toml I. pan 8. 
Ottonl* I. Impostorla dlDlomsta. HennoTer : 
HiOui. a is. to PI. 
Btmai, F. T. Oeuhlchte d. nmlaclien Heer«s todi 
UtsiiRDUm dnaelben bl« ear "ChroDbeatelgaiiBdM 
Kalsan MlkoUl I. Pawlowitach. EaimOTeT: Het 

-WlDB, isM. 

PHYBIOAIj BCIEN'OB. 
BlUHl, F. UntetmohiuiK ^'b, tonOe EBlEer aus CtiOn- 



m: tip. Annoul. . 



e det 



Jamvbch, Hi. , 

, Wle n : BBdlnaU. 

UUUUUMI, p. AnwmdiuiB v. PolBson's Theorie der 
magnetlxaMn Indnktlou &nf Totlnnde ElBenkurper. 



pHnx)i/)Gy. 

Ouuootn Id the Oolleotton of Ajudent Colo 
~ ' ■ ". MalotoponloB [tn 



SoHmLin. 0. De PUtonlB Ponnenlde. 

Oatrmrr. IM. WPf. 
ZEBanUTtt,8. Die Analog varglelcaiendeEtTiiioloBle, 

loBcdvlBlBDeiUutert. Lelpdg: BrookliBiu. SH. 



COBRESFONDENCE. 



HBS. ICABY FITTOIf. 

London ; Sept. 13, 1884. 

The "Bay. Frederick C. Fitton ha« favoured 
me with tiie snhjoined extract from a pedigree 
of the Fitton family -whioh. hia father, bom in 
1779, oofled fcorn a SIS, by Ormeiod, antitor of 
the Hittory of Cheihhe. The entry conoeming 
Mary Fitton, daughter of Sir Edward, Btonds 
thus: — 

Oapt. Longher, = Mary Fitton, = Capt. Polwhale, 

lit. hniband. maid of hennur, Snd. hnaband. 

had one bastaid 

by W- E. of Pembroke, 

and 2 baatards by Sir 

Kichoid LeTBSon, Kt. 

Sir P. L.'8 M8S. 



Hary Fitton with the dark lady of Shakepei 
Bonneta, it was important to ghow that she 
had been preTioosly married {cf. Sonnet 1S2]. 
Ormerod aH not print the particiilaTS which 
follow after the words " toavL of honour," but 
he gare Mary Fitton's first husband as Capt. 
Lou^her, and her second as Capt. Polwhue. 
Takmg these statements together with the fact 
that ^e married Polwhele about the year 1607, 
and having regard to other known oircnm- 
stanoes, it was to be inferred that she had bemi 
married before 1S98- 1600. But, as she was still 
bearing her maiden name, some oorroboration 
was needed. We now find that Ormerod'i 
authority was " Sir P. L.," that is. Sir Peter 
Leyoeeto', who oarried on bis researches in 
Cheshire siifficieDtly near to the days of Mary 
Fitton to be likely to have accurate information 
oonoeraing that lady. That what he says about 
ZiOrd Pembroke is aoourate we know from other 
sooTce*. Probably Sir Peter Leyoeater'a MS. 
is still in existence ; and it is just possible that 
it may enable the investigation to be carried a 
step farther. This MS. does not appear to be 
among the Orosvenor MSB, referred to by 
Ormerod. I%e Bev. W. A. Harrison has, I 
know, vmtton to the Cuke of Weetminster on 
the matt«T; bat the documents of which he 
received copies do not mention Mary Fitton. 



The information as to the intrigae with Sir 
Bichaid Leveson is new, but the faot is quite in 
aocordanoe with various places in the Sonnets 
{«.«., 137). 

1 may add that in Mrs. Fitton's days marriage 
seems to have been treated somewhat loosely. 
~ June 24, 1602, Sir Eoberi; Cecil writes 



able. Sir Edward is 

'*demTona by all niftfln*^ possible to remove him 
from her conTenatlon, to see if it con be possible 
to make Jilm see his blindness, and it amUni to 
further that cowta which nay it taktn to provt tht 
marriage unlaafui, whereof they say there be veiy 
many just occasions" {Calendar qf Carem MSS.). 
Thohab Tyleb. 



KUTQ ABTHUR. 
Qoocq'b OoUese. Oxford : Bept. St, 1S84. 
I promised to retnm to some of the points 
raised by Mr. Palgmve in connection with King 
Arthur, and Mr, York Powell's interestinj 
letter gives me an excuse for doing so. 
understand his view of the relation between 
the Arthur of hiatory and the Arthur of legend 
and romance to be the same as mine ; old 
Keltic or pre- Keltic myths came to be attached 
tc the person of Arthur, and these were further 
developed into pseudo-history or mediaeval 
romance. But I think we differ as to the 
original reason of the atlAchment of these 
myths to Arthur's person. I find the starting- 
point in the flight of the hero's wife with bis 
nephew, and the subsequent death of the hero 
in battle with the nephew, incidents which I 
believe to be common to them both. At any 
rate, apart from Nennius, of whom more pres- 
ently, this is the sum and substance of the 
Arthurian legend as we have it in its oldest 

A portion of the " Annales Camtffife," incor- 
porated in the Harleian US. of Nennius of 
the beginning of the eleventh century, has 
under the year 637 : " Gueith Camlann 
[battle of Comlonn] in oua Arthur et 
Medraut oormere." This is Uie earliest allu- 



over, it concludes with a genealo^ 
Owain, the son of Howel Dda (who died 
950), and his mother Blen. It is from this 
genealogy, by the way, that the descent of 
Cunedda from .^tomua, Patemus and Tacitus, 
referred to by Mr. Palgrave, has been derived ; 
and how little hiatoriotS weight can be assigned 
to it ia shown by the feet that the descent is 
further carried back to Amalech, son of A 
" the cousin of the Virgin Mary," while the 
pedi^e of Elen is traced to Arthur, Vortipor, 
Maximus, and Consbontine the Great I All the 
descent con prove is that iBtemus, Patemus, 
and Tacitus were connected by tradition with 
Owynedd before the arrival there of Conedda 

is probable that the Arthurian legend was 
fully formed by the middle of the tenth century. 
M. A. de la Borderie has discovered a passage 
the life of S. Oouiizmou, or Goznovius, 
written in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, where on outline of British "history" 
is quoted from a lost Hutorvt BriUxnnica, wtuoh 
agrees with the groundwork of Qeoffi-ey of 
Monmouth's account. Arthur's victories are 
referred to not only in Britain, but also in Gaul, 
so that his amalgamation with Maximus must 
already have taken place. Mention is also 
made of the rdum of the Saxons to Brittun 
after the hero's death. 

When, however, the notice of Arthur in 
Nennius was written (in 822 as La Borderie has 
shown) Arthiir and MftTiTiiTT^ were still distinct. 



But he had already become a flgnre of lagwid, 
and, as it seems to me, had alrwdy passed iata 
a solar hero. like other solar heroes he ins 
the victor of twelve great battles. Tho Tarring 
locobties in which the battie-fielde have been 
discovered prove bettor than anything ehe 
their unhistorical character in the form in 
whioh they have come down to m. A» i 
matter of fact, only two of them can be identi- 
fied with any c^tainty. The sersnth nt 
fought in " Coit Celidon," the great Csledoniin 
forest, north of Dunkeld and Loch Lomond, tbc 
ninth at "Urbs Legionum," that ii, eitter 
Chester or Caerlleon. Now, if Chester ia mMDt, 
as is most probable, the battle did not taki 
place until 613, more than half a centorj aftn 
the age to which the historical Arihnr muit be 
assigned ; if Caerlleon on the Usk is meant, i 
stiU later date must be given to it. In the 
Caledonian forest the enemies of the Sritoni 
wonld not have been Saxons at oil, bat Cale- 
donians ; and there is no evidenoe that tbe 
Britons had either the pow^ or the inclinitioD 
to carry an aggressive warfare into that track- 
less renon after the time of Sevemi. lo uij 
case a British chieftain of the sixth centnt; >u 
not likely to be fighting both in the CaledooiBii 
forest and at Chester or Caerileon, and lili 
enemies in neither place would have bera 
Saxons. 

Caerlleon is the name which Ur, PslgnTt, 
by a slip of the pen, has turned into a p^oul 
name "Karl." William of Ualmeghnrj liad 
already committed the same mistake and tnni- 
formed Caerlleon into the name ot m inluli- 
tant of Glastonbury {'' Earlius") with whom 
Arthur was staying when the tmree giants of 
Brent-knoll were uain by " Ider." Ider, how- 
ever, is the name he assigns to the eon of 
" Nuth; " and, as Lady Guest points oat ini 
note to the story of Geraint in the ifa&i'no;™ 
(II., p. 164), Ider, son of Nuth, is evidentlj 
the same as Gdeym, the son of Nudd, of Uie 
Mabinogion. The story is given by the Poel- 
Laureato in " Bnid." Edeym's brother m 
Owain, and Nudd has been proved by Piof. 
Ehjs to have been an old British water-deitj. 
In Cbof&ey of Monmouth Nudd becomes M 
the initial n passing into J, as in the osme of 
Lydney; and Lot is associated, like Lud, witli 
London, while his two sons ore termed Walgsn 
or Gawain, and Modred. Here, therrfon, 
Modred takes the place of Edeym as the wu 
of a water-god. It may be observed that tlif 
name of the river Mome, the Gaulish Mstrom. 
would correspond to a Welsh Modron (Ehjt- 
Cdtic Britain, p. 298). 

The story of Ider in William of Malni«- 
bury has accordindy been violently tnnc- 
ferred from Caerlleon to Olastonbniy If 
changing the name of the British tovn mU 
that of a man. It can, therefore, have no 
connexion with the legend in the Life of SL 
Gildas, which is unknown to William, and 
must be either earlier or later than thetimt 
when he was collecting the Glastonbuij 
legends. It cannot, however, be later, t- '' 



confounded with Maximns, and appears aitta 
petty local tyrant he is represented as beuig 
in the Lives of St. Cadoc and 8t Patemi* 
The tradition of hia tyranny, whioh gave him 
the title of .TJther, subsequenUy metamorpho^ 
into the name of his father, does not Men 
to have outlived the era of Nennius. Mors- 
over, when the legend of St Gildas »" 
formed Modred had not yet been foisted into 
the Arthurian story. The legend, therefiH*. 
must be older than ths middle of the teaU 
century. 

I am no believer in the Noribem Arthnr, 
at leut as an historical personage. Kj 
existence rests ultimately upon the snppww 
evidenoB of the old Wdah poenii. We mW 
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DO proof tiut theM, u ire 1wt6 them, are 
uider than the twelfth oeutoiy, to which their 
Ungiiajra belong! ; and, thon^ I wiUinKl^ 
(dmit that some portionB of them are probably 
(srlicr, there are no means of disooTering 
That these preoiM portions are or what their 
iK« re&Dy is. Furthermore, Prof. Rhjs 
tfUa me that the tnmslatioiis proposed for 
tbeai are necawaril; tentative. At |)reaeiit, 
ihar«for«, thdr evidence most, I think, be 
diacotuitod. Subjective impreaeiona are, of 
cooiae, always dispntable ; but the allusions 
they contain to Arthur atnke me as belonging 
to a period when Arthur had become Hie 
national hero of the Cyrury, so Uiat his 
name would natoraUy be interpolated into 
loems which reooant«d the itrugglea of the 
Sritoiu against their barbarian foea. 

A. H. Bayck. 



London : Sept. 18, 1881. 

It ia gratifying to me to find that Mr. York 
Powell has arrived at substantially the same 
conclusion u myself respecting the Arthurian 
problem. Hie main difference between ns being 
that, in his opinion, the original name of the 
bgeiidary, aaoontra-diatingiushedfrom the his- 
torical Arthnr, was Owynn. Will Prof. Bh^i 
ay if Mr. Campbell's equation of fionn and 
"tiin with Ouiion and Tnl-iain, to which Mr. 
Tork FoweU now givM his sanction, is philo- 
bsically defensible ? 

Prof. Rhys' referenoe to Art Mac Oonn is full 
of fascinating suggestions. Unfortunately, it 
ii Condla who goes to fairy-land, not Art. If 
the latter's name has re^y anything to do 
ritb Arthur, the hypothesis of Latin origin is 
[ffectoally disposed of. The Condla Buadb 
legend ia interestinK as bein^ the oldest form of 
I widely spread and easentiatly Celtic MUrehen , 
uodem -rariants of which may be found in 
Campbell and elsewhere. Alfked TSvtt. 



for, oaring littie or nothing for literary oredit 
or money gains, and thmktng about them, 
as well as about reviews in general, exactly as 
ICsB Martdneau thought. I oannot see any 
" excessive difficulty " m making such a seleo- 
tion from a US. ooUection as will give a fair 
idea of the whole. Ko doubt the task is no 
M«y one ; but, with due oare, honest imnar- 
tiaUty and patience, it can be aooomplished, 
as is shown by many of the reports drawn up 
for the Historical MSS. CommissioaeTa con- 
taining selections from certain collections in 
private hands and Id public institutions. 

Prof. Gardiner's suggestion that the " writers 
of some very violent attacks on the value of 
the depositions would do well to follow up 
their blow by genuine work " is weU 
meant; but it seems to me that such 
writers are the very last persons in the 
world likely to do "genuine work." TicJent 
random blows ore much more in their way, 
and these up to the present, so far as the 
depositions are oonoemed, have chiefly reooiled 
on themselves. Indeed, to my certain know- 
ledge, some of the most violent assailants of the 
depositions of 1641-7 are utt«rrly unable to read 
a line of them. Other assailants of the same, 
no doubt, could decipher them and understand 
tjiem if they would ; but, as the old proverb 
has it, "there are none so blind as those that 
don't wish to see." Invincible prejudices, no 
less than invincible ignoranoe, and a lade of 



"ra«T.jt^in m THE BBVBNTBEKTa 0XtmrB7. 
Tnlee : Sept. IT, iSSl. 
Prof. Gardiner will, I hope, pardon m. 
for aayiD^ that he is mistaken in supposing 
that I said he charged me with partiality 
making my selection from, the 1641-54 depo 
tioDB. What he did say in his levieir was that 
if a selection from such documents is made, 
"everything depends on the spirit in which 
itismade " ; and that, " not only is it impossi- 
ble to give an opinion on this point without a 
pmloDged examination of the MSS., but Miss 
Hickson does not herself give any clue to the 
(Tstem which she has adopted." Here certainly 
i) no charge of partiality, but as certainly an 
eipreaaion of doubt that partiohty may exist, 
eepecially as I had omitted something necessary 
to help to dispel that doubt. Now, the fact 
ina, I gave no clue to the system on which I 
aisde my aeleotions, because I thought they,- 
with the notes attached, spoke for themselveB. 
Hid I published a selection from the trustworthy 
depodtioas only, it nuaht have been fairly ob- 
iededthat I was partial ; but wheni published, 
aids by aide with the trustworthy depositions, 
■pedmens of the nnbiistworthy ones, calline 
4tlention in my notes to their defects, and 
em mggasting a correction of them by means 
of CathoUc narratives of the massacres, it 
•eemed to me that readers could see for them- 
Ktres the "spirit in which the selection was 
aide," and needed no clue or explanation to 
Hoertain that it was an impartial one. How- 
eret, I have now supplied the omitted due, 
and modii, I hope, what was plain doubly 
nl«in to my readers. I am happy to say that 
Iriab reriaweni, writing in first-class Irish 
newtpapers. Conservative or Liberal, the 
otvan* of ednoated and onlightened opinion, 
ilTigieed to commend my book for its " odmi- 
nble impartaality." This was all I asked 



courage to go against the ourtt popuiarii 
Ireland and eedesiastioal fashions m England, 
have been all instrumental in the suppression of 
those depositions, and the still more valuable 
Hish Court reoords — all State p^ers of the 
highest importance. Sir Thomas D. Hardy's 
desire that the former should be calendared 
shows that they are such. He 
of the existence of the latter. 

I oannot agree with Prof. Gardiner that a 
"minute investigation of the depositions re- 
vealing oontradJotionB " would prove the case of 
their assailants. IThere are many hundred, 
probably mora than a thousand, depositions; 
and if even in a score of these " contradictions " 
were revealed, surely that would be 
for disorediting the whole. I have shown at 
page 202 of my first volume that the deposition 
of two gentlemen taamed Bedfem, relating the 
number of those who perished at Goleiaine, is 
eontradioted l^ the MS. Journal of a clergyman 
who was an inhabitant of that town durins the 
siege. But logic and common sense forbid our 
discarding all the other depoaitionB beoauae the 
Bedfems' was in part oontradioted. The ques- 
tion seems really to be, ore we to read Uiose 
Cromwellian documents as other State papers 
ore read by intelligent and reasonable people, 
or in quite an exceptional fashion, as sentiment 
or fasfkion or violent prejudice prescribes ? 

Mast Hioksoit. 



Oombe VIoarage, Woodstock : Sept. K, 1881. 

In The Canadian Journal (Toronto), New 

Series, No. 14 (March, ISoS], uere is a paper, 

~~iad Iwfore the Canadian Institute in December, 

ioT, on "Legends and Traditions of the 

Odahwah Indiana," by Francis Assikinaok, 

a warrior of the Odahwahs." In a footnote 
it is stated that he " is a full-blood Indian, and 
a son of one of the chiefs of the Odahwahs— or 
Ottawas, as they are more generally deugnated 
^now settled on the Manitoulin Island in Lake 
Huron," that " in 1840 he was sent, at the i«e 
of sixteen, to Upper Canada College by ^e 
then Snperintend&nt-Ooneralof Indian A£airs," 
and that he "now [1858] fills the office of 
Interpreter in the Indian Bepartment at 
Cobourg [on Lake Ontario]." It most have 
been his father that was the -' chief interpreter " 
of Mrs. Jameson's party at Manitoulin Island. 



She speaks of him as one of " the Ottawa' 
chiefs of that island, and as " a very remark- 
able man." "This man," she adds, "who 
understands English well, is the most celebrated 
orator of his nation. They relate, with pride, 
that on one occasion he began a speech at 
sunrise, and that it lasted, wit£:>ut intermission, 
till sunset." She says that the name (which 
she writes " A«-si-ke-naok ") means "Blaok' 
bird." See pp. 276, 27S, and 288, of Sk^cha in 
Canada, An., by A. JamesonTLongmans, 18S2), 
a reprint of portions of Winter Sfudiei and 
Sttmmer SambUt in Canada (3 vohi., 1838]. In 
the paper mentioned is the following : — 

" The reader will bear In mind that the simple 
statements which I am about to lay before mm 
are not taken from luformation ebtamed by read- 
ing, but entirely from what I have lewned casnallr 
from the Indians themselves in myyonngcs d»i '' 
(p. 117). 

" The inhabitants were divided into tribes, and 
a tribe was affaln sub-divided Into sections, or 
families, according to their odedatiu, that Is, (jielr 
devices, signs, or what may be called, according 
to the usage of dvilised communitiea, ' coats of 
arms.' The members of a particular family kept 
themselves distinct, at least nominally, trtnn uie 
other members of the tribe ; and, in their large 
villageB, all people claiming to belong to the same 
adodam, or sign, were required to dwell In that 
section of tbe village set apart for them spedally, 
which, from the mention of gates, we may siqt- 
pose wss enclosed by pickets or some sort at fence. 
At the prindpal entronoe into tills encloanra thaie 
was the figure of ui ahIwI ^ or some other sign, 
set up on the top of one of the posts. By means 
of this sign everybody might know to what par- 
tlciilar family tiie inhaldtants of that quutal 
olalmed to belong. For instanOB, those whose 
odojdm was the bear would set np tiie figure of 
that animal at their principal gate. Some at tiie 
families were called after their oiodam. For 



1 at tlidr gate. Othen did not adopt tids 
custom; forin^ance, Uie tomilywho set up Qie 
bear were called the Big Feet. Many ol tiie 
village gates must have been adorned with vmy 
curious carvings, In consequence of ports only of 
difterent "''""'■ being frequently jomed togeUier 
to make up the endgns srmorlal of a family ; tot 
instance, the tdoiam at one particular secticm con- 
sisted of the wing of a small b»wt and the fins of 
a sturgeon" {pp. 119-lSO). 

In Nos. 16 and IS (July and November, 
1858) of the same periodi<»l, there are two 
more papers by the same writer — the one is on 
"Social and Warlike Customs of the Odah- 
wahs," the ottier is on "The Odahwah Lan- 
guage." 

A concise chapter on "The Totem," which 
is based on tlie authorities here referred to, 
may be found in my Wtttem Wbodi and Walen 
(Ltrngmana, 1864). J. Hossyxs Abbj 



" E PUB SI MUOVK." 

Locdon : SepL n, 1684. 

The inventor of the arsumed exclamation, 
of Gaiaei, "B pur si muove," is not known. 
According to Prof. Heis it first appeared in 
the Dicticmnaire Hittorique, published^^at Caen in 
1789 (Heis, Da» UnhitloriKhe des dem OaHlei 
in den Mundgelegten "E pur ti muove," Munich, 
1868). Pro/. Orisar, however, thinks that he 
has snoceeded in tracing it back as far as 
1774, the year when the Lehrbuch der 
philoeophiechen OeecHichte was published at 
WUraburg ; — " Galileo was not in earnest nor 
steadfast with his recantatioii," says the 
writer. " He rose when it ocoiured to him 
that he had sworn falsely ; he cast his eyes 
down and stamped with his foot, exclaiming : 
' E pur si mnove ' " (Orisar, Der Qaiileieeke 
ProccM, &c., Innsbruck, 1878). 

As none of his oont^poraries mokaa 
mention of this exclamation, and as it is not 
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oouM have had the sudooitf 

energy to renounoe his confession by so bold a 

revocntion, it cannot be takes as a histoHcal 

faot- 

"B pure giia la terra" is deoidedly an 
to the point, bat perht^ does not sound 
well aa the oonunon vd^n of this famous 
" winged word." C. Stuhlmans. 

[Mr. H. Eiebi, librarisn of the lajjlor 
Instftatiba, Oxford, writes to th? same ef^ct, 
quoting Bensoh, i>ar Pnxxu QdUte^a (Bonn, 
1879] and also E, von Cleblefa book on 
Galilei (Stutl«art, 1876). Mr. L.TJ. Caaartelli, 
of Bt. Bede's College, Uancbostec, odds that 
Prof. Beis took up toe question again, in 1377, 
in tiie Annala of the Boientiiia Society of 
Brussels (tome 1, 2: partie. p. 203), with the 
likeremilt.] 



HIB8 BaADDOIf'a "I8EMABL." 

Lslpzts:8ept. IS,18S1. 
No notice faavlDg been taken of an orroneons 
historical statement contained in the aboTS' 
named powerful norel (a just and appreciative 
review of which appeared in the ACADEMY of 
September 6) by any of the English joumols 
to which I have access, perhaps you will 
permit me to rectify it. lite author, in ono of 
tilt early ohapten of her work, speaks of 
Louis Napoleon as having amved at Paris in 
September, 1848, by way of Boulogne. This 
a tin error. I happened to leave Bngland by 
the same boat which carried the future Caesar 
and hia fortimes to the Continent, and that 
boat suled on September' 22 of the said year 
from Dover to Ost^d. I therefore speak m>m 

r'sonal experience, though, to my regret, 
only hend. of the fact of Prince I^uis 
NajK^eon's being on board with us on our 
BRival at Ostend, whence he jffoceeded at once 
by way of Brussels to Paris. 

David AsnsR. 
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SCIENCE. 
A Ji-eatiu on Ort BepoaiU. By J. Arthur 

Phillips. (Uacmillan.) 
It is obviously desirable that all who are 
Interested in metal-miniDg should strive to 
acQoiie on exact knowledge of the conditions 
under which metalliferouB minerals occur in 
nature. Tet the acquisition of sach know- 
ledge has hitherto been far from easy, in- 
asmuch as the technical literature of this 
country has not possessed any original treatise 
of modem date devoted to the systematic 
discussion of the subject. It is true that we 
can point to nnmerouB memoirs scattered 
through our scientific journals — notably to 
the writings of the late Mr. Jory Henwood; 
but these, in most cases, deal with the mineral 
products of particular districts rather than 
with the discussion of the subject on general 
grounds. lu the stady of ore-deposits, as 
in so many other scientific paths, Germany 
has hitherto taken the lead ; and, indeed, the 
only comprehen^ve work in English tbat we 
con recall at the moment is a translation of 
a Qerman treatise, published in New Tork 
some foorteen yean ago. We aUude to Mr. 
Prime's version of a well-known text-book, 
from the pen of the late Bemhard von Cotta, 
for so many years professor of geology in the 
Kfining Academy tk Freibei^ in B&xony. It 



ia this American translation that most English 
students of miolng arc still in the habit of 
using. But, though we welcome knowledge 
from whatever quarter it may chance to come, 
it is surely a reproach to English science that 
our students should be forced to feed on 
exotic prwiucts; especially when these have 
grown somewhat stale ; and we are, therefore, 
grateful to Mr, J, A. Phillips for the pains 
he has just taken to wipe awdy our reproach. 

The task which Mr. Phillips had to face 
was one of considerdblo difficulty. Ifo one 
easy hope to handle such a subject with any 
approach to success unless he can command 
a profouud acquaintance with chemical geo- 
logy, coupled with ^ide experience as a mining 
engineer. It is not a work to bo undertaken 
by the chemical professor in his laboratory, 
nor by the geologist in the field ; still leas 
by the man absorbed in mining pursuits, how- 
ever well he may be trained. But the subject 
of ore-deposits needs for its due disoussion 
a combination of the attiunments possessed by 
each of these Specialists. Fortunately Mr. 
Phillips not only fulfils the needful require- 
ments, but fulfils them perhaps more satis- 
factorily than any other scientific man in this 
country could hope to do. Indeed, the work 
he has juat published gives us the matured 
experience of a life devoted professionally to 
mining and metallurgy in various parts of tbe 
world, yet saturated with an ardent love of 
origii^ research in the broad field of chemico- 
geoiogical enquiry. 

Mr. Phillips has broken up hia volume into 
two ports. In the first, he points out the 
different kinds of natural repositories in which 
metalliferous minerals occur, explaining the 
nature of these deposits, and discussing their 
probable origin. In the second p^rt, ho 
descends from the general to the particular, 
and describes in detail the occurrence of 
minerals in the principal mining regions of 
the world. In dealing with so wide a subject 
it is, of course, becesaary to make a selection 
of localities ; and the author has exercised 
much judgment in choosing those in which 
the deposits either offer instructive phenomena 
to the student or demand notice by reason of 
their economic importance. 

As the eye of the geologist wanders up and 
down the pages of Mr. Phillips's book, it will 
inevitably be arrested by that section which 
bears the heading " Qenesisof Mineral Veins." 
This subject — one of the most perple^hg, yet 
one of the moat fascinating in the whole range 
of chemioo-geological speculation^ — is treated 
by the author with such fulness of knowledge 
that his conclusions deserve attentive con- 
sideration. After abrief sketch of the histery 
of opinion on this vexed question, Mr. Phillips 
discusses the several hypotheses which have at 
various times been advanced in explanation of 
vein-formation, and declares — with some rejer- 
vation — in favour of the view of "lateral 
secretion." There ean be no question that 
this theory has received immense support 
within the last decade by the patient re- 
searches of Prof. Fridolm Sandberger, of 
Viirzburg. These researches have demon- 
strated the almost universal presence of the 
common heavy metals in rocks belonging to 
every geological period. Copper and tin, lead 
and zinc, cobalt and nickel, not to mention 
the less important metals, have been detected 
in mioos and in other ^oates ooonrtii^ as 



component minerals of the eommonest rock 
A piece of slate, for example, may coatd 
these met^ though of course disseminatf 
throughout its mass in very minute qouitit: 
This ubiquity of the heavy metals in ths cni 
of the earth reminds us of Forchhaaim« 
researches, which proved the presence of i 
largo a number of metab in sea-water. Et 
the ocean obtained these metals byMlntio 
from the rocks of its bod ? or have the teS^ 
mentary rocks derived them from the water i 
which they were originally deposited f An] 
how it is clear that l^e "country roeb 
trav^aed by mineral veins contain, in as* 
cases, all the necessary oonstitoenta for tl 
formation of metal-be»ing lodes. But, fi 
all that, it is by no means dear lioir tli 
metallic minerals have managed to p 
free from the mother-rock and take tha 
place in the metalliferous dcpoaitB. Is ttia 
any molecular movament of the miiien 
matter? and, if so, what dsteiminet tli 
movement in one direction rather than i 
another ? or are the nunerals aimply vailn 
out of the rock and transported in Mintin 
from the matrix to local centres of conMotn 
tion? The whole subject bristles mtlidiffi 
culties ; but, it we understand Mr. Phillip 
aright, he incUnee to the view that themiaen 
substances have been removed from Uta lor 
rounding rocks in a state of solution— aided 
probably, at great depths by a high tempen 
ture — and that these heated solutions have ii 
many cases ascended in the fisauiw of tl" 
rock, where, after various chemical ehufev 
thoy have deposited their burden of miafrsl 
mati^r as precipitates on the walU of tlie 
fissures, so as gradually to fill them up, loi 
thus form metalliferous veins. 

In order to express the relative impottuM 
of different mining districts, Mr. Phillips 
presents his readers with copious atatiatic! of 
mineral production in various parts A tt> 
world. These figures appear to haTe b«a 
drawn from the moat recent and trustwarthj 
sources of information ; and, indeed, thmap- 
out the work there ia evidence of a coiutai 
striving aft«r accuracy even in minute detail- 
We are pleased to note that the volume b 
fnmlahed with an nnusoally good Indei-* 
point of no alight moment in a treatise *hffe 
local names and technical words aw freey 
sprinkled over every page. 

In closing Mr. Phillips's volume at m; 
congratulate him on haying enriohw oor 
scientific literature with a oontribntioii f 
substantial value, which wiU probaUy remw 
for many a day a standard work of refereE« 
on its peculiar subject. Nor will its "Sfi « 
limited to English students; for the aoOon 
wide knowledge of American ore-aep«s|' 
will probably render his book equally B«ep' 
able on the other side of the Atlantic. 



COBRESFONDESCS. 

THE EFIHAL OLOSSABt. 

London :ewt. a 1»J 

In his review of ttie Palaeographies ,P=^ 
cations of tha last twen^-8ve j^ra !? „ 
last number of the Acadbut, »^,'^,_ 
Hessels has made some misleading cnt««ff . 
my edition of the Bj^ ®°!f^«!rft« 
catmot leavo unanswered. At tns <^^^^ ^ 
IshaU tab Bdmnt»«8 of this 0M»rt«nW'" 
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disaent from lome of Ur. Hessda' 
general reiasrks. 

Wlien he takes up three colunuu only to 
■how that "photography bos not been bronght 
to such penectioii Uiat original M8S. and 
cuefnl efitan can as yet be difcarded," he is 
suraly wsstcsg' paper and pr^ting-ink to 
prove what haa nerer bem disputed; but 
whoa he ssys that the photographic cepro- 
ductisns of the Beowidf and Epinal USS. arc 
respoctiTdy "of no use," and "a taOure" 
for "real editorial" and " practical" pur- 
poaofl, this is in direct contnidiction to his 
sdmlsaion that "portions" of both fecsfanOeB 
are "«• clear as the aooompanying printed 
taxts," and " so distinot that th« Btudent can 
hai« DO dif^oolty inteadinK them." On this 
aiuJogT Ur. HeeecJs would be justified 



intatninR that the Beowulf H8. itself i 
o use," iMcauBe portions of it which i 



legible fifty years ago are so no longer, 
fortimatclv I was OTermlod in my wish to 
have tho!^)inal MS. reprodaoed by the autotype 
inst«^ of^ the photoUthographic process, so 
Mr. TTmsnli ia quits oorreot m saying that I 
am ' ' not Mqionaible for this failure [he meana 
partiai /aUwrei of photography." I am oon- 
vinoed that with the other process the result 
would hare (wen such ss fully to Justify the 
■' enthnsiBSin " of the proapeotus — which, as it 
is, has nearly been jaatiQed in spite of Ittr. 
Hesads. Tet, eren the pbotolithograph has in 
•omfi oases brought out distinctly letters that 
are nearly ta quite illegible in the MS.— a 
tMBU^Mt isienontHion irtiich Mr. Hessels ought, 
in justaoe to photogri^hy, to hare noticed. 
Again, howerer unsatasfaotorj^ an illegible 
page in a facsimile may be, it misleads no one. 
ijiS this leads me to meuliou what is really 
the most serious objection (ignored by Mr. 
HeMsels) to photographic reproduction as now 
practised, espociilly by photolithogrspby ; 
this is iha jRaotice of tonching-up and Uling in 
by hand. The attempts that were made to 
p*liit off on me whole paRes of the Epinal 
fuzsimUe smudged in in this way— attempts 
which with some editors would perhaps have 
bet.'n successful — make me distrust all the older 
pbotolitho^^phio facsioiiles. 

If Mr. Hessela refers to my Introduction, 
be will see that Mone published on^ the 
lAtin-English glossaries in Epinal, and con- 
sequently that my Btatement that there were 
few letters whidi I had not suooeeded in 
TnaVing out with, certainty refers only to 
these glossaries. A mere reference to the 
ttaascnpt of tiie page in question f28) wifl 
ihow that my statement cannot possibly have 
been meant to apply to the purely Latin 
glosses, for there are more than thirty 
letters ma^ed as iUeflble (that is, iUegible in 
the MS. itself) in the first column alone. Mr. 
HsMds thinks I " should not have allowed a 
wad to amiear under [my] name unless it had 
hew rensed ' elaborBt«lv."' What I said 
mnelf was — " I regret that I have not been 
able to revise the proofs of my transliteration 
more elaborately. I have no hesitation in 
ssying that tiie feif^ish glosses were revised by 
me not only elaboratdy, but very elaborately ; 
my r^ret was that the amount of labour 
bestowed on tiiia part of the work made it 
imposaiUe for me to give more than a limited 
time to the purdy Latin flosses, whose pub- 
licabwn lay, besidea, outside the aim of tht 
work. I think, however, I am justified ir 
laying that they were at any rate care/idly 
ipvis^ Whether ear^ally and dahcraidy are 
to be regarded as synoOTmous or not '- 

Sibble Viatsk I leare to Ur. Hessels ; " 
.borately * is a aomewhat dastio phrase — in 
(act, there is no limit to "more elaborately." 
When be mpposea " tiie pubhoation of the book 
might hare been put off a little while to Ki^~ 
the editor lime t9 revise his proof-sheets, 1 



forgets what he must have learnt from the 
Preface, viz., that the puUicatioa of the book 

was put off for two yeart. Everyone who has 
had anything to do with MSB. knows that the 

freateBt care will not obviate occo^onal errors, 
ach as Z have since discovered I have already 
published in 'Hie Acadeut of April 26 of this 
year. 

I there expressed a wish that Ihe re- 
viewer of the ifew EnglUk Dictionary in the 
Athtnaettm " would emerge from the safe 
shelter of anonymity, and favour us with some 
proof of his assertion that the Epinal Glossary 
has been very carelessly traiiaoribed." I have 
now to repeat this challenge to the unanony- 
niotts Mr. Hessels. If, as I cannot help 
believing, the Athtnaeum reviewer is no other 
than Mr. Henels himself — for who else would 
drag an attack on the transcription of a MS. 
pontaining Latin words into a review of an 
Bnglish olctionaTy ? — he has for the last year 
been industriously disseminating, both pubholy, 
semi-publioly, and privately, onarges of gross 
incompetence and carelessness against me, but 
has hitherto persistently retused to give any 
proof of them. If, however, I understand 
ri^tly those of his atudioosly vague ntterances 
tMt have readied me, he aw imdertaken to 
prove from my edition of Epinal that I am 
entirely ignorant of Latin, and to point out 
about a hundred errors in my transcript. I 
think, therefore, it is high time to remind Mr, 
Hessds that unless he Speedily proves or with- 
draws thefie charges, he will make himself 
liable to a very oneomplimentary epithet. 

Hehbt Sweet. 



MESsna. cnosBT lockwood, & co.'s 

ANNO U!fCE)£ENXS. 
Hesbshs. Crosby Logkwood, ft Co.'s announce- 
ments for the coming season include the follow- 
ing:— 

The Elementary Prineiplet nf OarpentTij : a 
treatise on the pressure and equilibrium of 
timber framing, the resistance of timber, and 
the construction of floors, arches, bridges, roofs, 
uniting iron and stone witii timber, &c. ; to 
which is added an essay on the nature and 
properties of timber, &o., with descriptions of 
the kinds of wood used iu building; also 
numerous tables of the scantlings of timber for 
different purposes, the specific gravities of 
materials, &c. By Thomas Tredgold. With an 
Appendix containmg speoimenB of various roofs 
of iron and stone. Sixth edition, thoroughh' 
revised, and ooneiderably enlarged. By E. 
Wyndbam Tarn. The Work* Manageri' Hand- 
book: for engineers, millwrights, and boiler- 
makers, iron and brass founders, &o. By 
W. S. flutton. In six sections, viz. :— 
I. Stationary and Locomotive Steam Ecgines 
Gas Engines, &c. ; II. Hydraulic Memoranda 
Pipes, Pump, Watar Power, &c. ; IH. Mill- 
work ; IT. Steam Boilers, Safety Talves, Fac- 
tory Chimneys, &c. ; T. Heat, Warming, and 
Ventilating, Melting, Cutting, and Finishing 
Metals, Alkiys and ^sting. Screw Cutting. &o. ; 
VI. Strength and Weight of Matarials, Work- 
shop Data, &e. (with the weights of the vari- 
ous metals given to the new standard gauges). 
Tht Art of Leather Manu/acturt : being a 
practical huidbook in which the operations of 
tanning, currying, and leather -i&essing '" 
fully described, ue principles of tanning _ 
plained, the praotictu details of the various 
branches of the art concisely given, and many 
recent processes introduced ; with a description 
of the arts of glue-boiling, gut-dressing, &o. 
By Alexander Watt. A FYactical Qitide to 
Boot and Shoemaking : including measurement, 
last-fitting, cuttjng-out, closing and making ; 
with a description of the most approved 
machinery, &0. By John B. Lano. Chain 
Caiitt and Okaint: containing bistoiioal 



notes of chun cables, the manufaotnre of 
chain cables, tables of proportions of links, 
shackles, streoigths of chains, &o. ; tables of the 
appropriate tests and charges for cluun oables, 
£c. With numerous engravings wA. litho- 
graphic plates. By Thomas W. TiaiU. A 
Trmtiae on Pattern Making. By a Foremaa 
Pattern Maker. With about 3d0 illustrati<ms> 
I'drm Engineering : comprising draining and 
embanking, irrigation and water sumdy; form 
roads, fences, and gates ; farm buildings, 
their arrangement ana construction, with idans 
and estimates ; barn implements uid macbuies ; 
field implements and machines; ^grioultural 
surveying, loveUing, &c. By Prof. John Soott. 
Also the following new vdumes in " Weale's 
Rudimentary Scientifia Scries " : — Agrieultaral 
Surveying : a treatise on land auireying, 
levellmg, and setting out, and on measut- 
ing and estimating quantities, weights, and 
values of matenals, produce and stock, 
with directions for valuing and reporting on 
farms and estates. By Prof. John Soott. 
Being tbe seventh and concluding volume of 
Scott's " Farm Eneineering Text-Bo<is." 
Brichaork : a practical treatise embodying the 
gener^ and higher prindplea of bricklayiiag, 
cutting, and setting, with the application of 
geometry to roof tiling, remarks on tlie differ- 
ent kinds of pointing', a dcacriptioji of the 
materids used by the bricklayer, and a series of 
TOoUems in applied geometry. By P. TValter. 
The BoiUrma7:ers' Seadt/Seekontr, -wilh ex- 
amples of practical geometry and templfcting, 
for the use of platers, smiths, and nveters. 
By John Courtney. Second aditioB, revised 
and edited by C. Kinneor Clark. The Timitr 
Merchants', Saiu-XUUn', and Importer*^ Freight 
Book and Aiaietant; oomprising mles, tablea, 
and memoranda, relating to the timbra trade. 
By Wm. RicbardsoQ. Together with a cbaptor 
on tables of speeds of saw-mill maobinery by 
M. Powie Bale, and a London price-list for 
timber and deal sawing, £c. 7'he Compendiout 
Calculator, or easy ana conciae methods of 
performing the various arithmetical operations 
required in commercial and busineas transac- 
tions, together with useful tables. By Daniel 
O'Gorman, Corrected and extended by J. K. 
TounR. Twenty-sixth edition, carefully re- 
vised by 0. Noma. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
Pbop. Leboub, of the Durham College of 
Science, haa recently suggested that the re- 
matfakUe distnrbanoes of ^e earth axpdienoed 
a short time ago in the neighbourhood of 
Sunderland were due to the collapse of the 
walls and ceilings of cavities in the mag- 
nesian limestone, and not to true earthquakes 
of deep-seated origin. The cavities would soon 
get filled with a mass of brecciated rock, and 
thus mi^t ha formed those " breccia easheS " 
so puzzling on the Sunderland coast. Mr. 
Wafton Brown suggests that the observation of 
earth-tremors may oe useful as piviug warning 
of the outburat of fire-damp in ooUieries, a 
subject on which Prof. Milne is now working 
in Japan. 

FoKTT members of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which has 
just met at Blois, made an excursion, on Sep- 
tember 13, to Thenay, the first of the three 
stations where traces of tertiary man are sup- 
posed to have been found. Trenches had been 
already prepared, in which they worked from 
eight a,m. to four p.m. Flints were found in 
abundance. The stratum was oonsidered to be 
fully as old as had been indicated, if not older, 
i.e., belonging to tiie lower instead of the upper 
t«rtiary ; out no dedsiTe oonclusion was ob- 
tained as to whetlieT the flints were artificially 
'wrought or not, "^ ' 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Ths new edition of the Ztnd-Avuta, whioh ij 
boing ptepued by Prof. ChJdner of Tilbing^, 
r pasnng npidlr throngli the press. The 



^pes tued ue chiefiv those of WesteTgaard'i 
edition; but the publisher (Kol" 



Stuttgart) hM added largely to them in order to 
bring the printed text into strioter aooordauoe 
with the nse of the US3. as regards ligatores, 
fto. The Indian GoTemment have promised a 
libOTal support to this edition, which is published 
for the Vienna Aosdemy at Srienoes. In doing 
so it has, no doubt, been ntainly infinenced by 
tiie Rreat interest shown by the Farsee oom- 
mnnity in this work, Dastnr Jamaspi, of 
Bom^y, has freely lent UBS. for oollation from 
bis Talnable collections, and other HSS. (the 
aziBtanoe of which vras, till lately, hardly 
known] are now on their way from Teheran. 
An English edition will appear concurrently 
iritb the German, in tliree parts, of which the 
flrrt mav be expeoted early in next summer. 
Th« edition will melude mnch formerly unedited 
matter. 

Dr. Branr, of Bnda Pesth, formerly a pupil 
of Prof, Roth, is oooupied with a ooUeotion 
of the nominal forms in the Aveste, after the 
model of Prof. Lanman's Noun-InJleilUm in the 
Vtda. irhe difficulties of interpretation, espe- 
cially in the Qftth&s, wiU necessarily prevent the 
attainment of quite the same certamty in the 
results. The Index to be attached will also 
•erve as a oonoordanca to the great mass of the 
Aveetic vooabulary. 



FINE ART. 

Min BOOKS OF EOTPIOLOaT. 

Oper Sria SaHitehriflm op Papyrus. Door 

W. Pleyte. (Amsterdam: MuUer.) 
MoHumenti E0hiani Rinvtnuti H SM4ni6 m 

Roma. Kotizie di Ernesto Schiaparelli. 

(Boma: Salviuooi.) 
H Significato SimhoJieo iiUe Piramidi Egiiiant, 

Bicerohe di Ernesto Soblaporelli. (Roma : 

LoeBcher.) 

Choix da Taxtti Egyptim*. Traductions 

inMites de Francois Clmbas. (Paris: Elinok- 

eaeok.) 
Zur JEritmtnaig an Riohard Lep*iiu. Yon 

]. Dumichen. (Stroaabnrg : Thibner.) 
J>i» Anisandtmg dtr Photographie far Mona- 

tnmten und Papyrturolhn. Von A. Eisen- 

lohx. (Leyden: Brill.) 

2>W- QetehnitiU ffoluarg du Bathattru. Ton 

0. Ebers. (Leipzig; Kirzel.) 
Diteeun i'Oavfrtun dt MU. U* Profissttin 

de VEeola iu Louvre. (Paris : Leroux.) 
ItumptuM HitloriqtM d* Pinodjtm III. Tra- 

duite et Comments par Edonard Xaville. 

(Paris : Haismneuve.) 
It remains to be seen what the late autamn 
may hare in store, but thus far the year 18S4 
has been somewhat barren of Egyptological 
literature. A few eminent names are repre- 
sented by pamphlets In various languages, or 
by a stray paper here and there in a scienti&c 
periodical. Ports 4 and b of Uariette's 
posthumous vork, Im Matiaha d« PAneien 
Mti^ire, and the concluding double number of 
vol. T. of the Rteitnl dtt lYavaux, both edited 
by Prof. Haspero, have in due course been 
given to the public. So also have parts I and 
3 of ToL tUL of the 2V<uuaelioiu of the Society 



of Biblical Archaeology, and part 1 of AcUidu 
Sixiim* Congrit Internationa* dei Orieniaiittat, 

which lost, bowerer, is but a collected reprint 
of the biUletins of the various meetings as 
issued a year ago to the members. With 
these, if I omit Prof. ICaspero's important and 
luminous Ouide du Mu»i» de Boviag, previously 
noticed in the Acadkxt (/annary 12, 1884) 
the season's list comes to a dose. 

The Amsterdam Academy of Scienoes, fol- 
lowing its invariable rale, prints Dr. W. 
Pleyte's Over Drie Handtehrijtmt op Papyrui 
in the Dutch language, wherefore, to my 
exceeding regret, X am unable to follow the 
argument by which the learned author sup- 
ports his ingenious arrangement of the three 
documents known as the papyri of Hoeris, 
the Labyrinth, and the Fayoom. As shown 
in the eight large folding plates by which 
the essay is illustrated, the Labyrinth is 
removed from the site identified 1:^ Lepaius 
at the eastward mouth of the Fayoom to 
a point some thirty or forty miles to 
the westward, between the Libyan plateau 
and the west bank of Pirket-el-Kom. The 
sequence, nevertheless, looks right, although 
its completeness is marred by the fragmentary 
condition of the Uoeris papyrus, the begin- 
ning and end of which are both missing. 
Dr. Pleyte, by this arrangement, makes 
out the twenty-four Xomes of the Fayoom, 
thirteen to the north and eleven to the south 
of a canal which apparently bisects the Fayoom 
basin and connects it with the Kile. Owing 
to the singular fatality which has mutilated 
and dispersed these papyri, Dr. Pleyte has 
produced his essay under oiroumstances of 
great difficulty. The Soolak papyros So. 2 
(tfoeris) was broken up by the Arabs who 
discovered it. The beginning, purchased 
twenty years ago by Vassali Sey, firat keeper 
of the Boolak Museum under Uariette, was 
stolen in 1877, and has never been heard of 
since. The middle portion is now at Boolak, 
and is reproduced by Dr, Pleyte. The end, 
according to Prof. Uaspero's Catalogue, was 
picked up by an English tourist, and is buried 
to this day in some English country-house. 
The Labynuth papyrus purports, on the other 
hand, to have been bought at Negada, in 
1859, by an American gentleman named 
Hood, now deceased. Copied some years ago 
by Prof. Eisenlohr, it Tas again copied from 
Prof. Eisenlohr's copy by Uiss Harris; and 
this copy of a copy is also reproduced by Dr. 
Pleyte. In the meanwhile, the original-~- 
lost or mislaid by the present owner — has dis- 
appeared. That the Uoeris fragment, the 
Labyrinth papyrus, and the small Boolak 
papyrus So. 1, which Dr. Pleyte has placed 
at the end of his series, form three portions of 
one document cannot bs doubted ; and if only 
the stolen commencement ooald be found, a 
problem which has long exercised the in- 
genuity of explorers and theorists would 
probably be solved. The forthcoming memoir 
of Dr. achweinfurth, whose visit last spring 
to the Fayoom is understood to have been 
jffodactivc of very important results, may be 
expected to throw a flood of light upon the 
topography of this interesting district. 

Prof. Schiaparelli is heartily to be thanked 
for his exhaustive description of the Egyptian 
antiquities found last year on the site of the 
Isenm, behind the church of Santa Uaria 
Sopra Minerva at Borne. These consist of 



(1) an admirable little red granite obeliak 
of Ramesas II., about 20 ft. in height, 
engraved on all four sides with a Einglg 
column of hieroglyphed inscription; (!) i 
block basalt andro-aphinx of Ahmes (Aiiiuii) 
II., of which the exact ^mensions m not 
given, but which is said to be of reUtlTdf 
natural proportions ; and (3) two sittiag cjnt. 
cepholi, also in basalt, bearing the cutauctui 
of Nekhthorheb (Kectonebo) I., and meanuiog 
nearly 3 ft. 6 in. in height. Of all tW 
monuments, the obelisk only is in peiictt 
preservation. The pyramidion (which, in 
accordance with the barbarous taste of indent 
Rome, has been out away at the top toreceiii 
a brazen ornament) ia engraved with tbt 
cartouohes of Barneses II., surmounted ht 
the winged scarabaens and solar disk, tlm 
being, as Signer Schiaparelli justly remuli, 
a very unusual decoration in that poaitiaiL. 
The lateral inscriptions repeat the oidiniiy 
titles of the Pharaoh, as Beloved of Bo, Anus, 
and Turn, with certain references to Heliopdtii 
which show the obelisk to have been broight 
in all probability from that ancient ud 
famous city. The sphinx of Ahmes IL, de- 
scribed as "of exquisitely fine work, pI^ 
senting all the characteristics of the ^its 
period of art," has been ruthlessly, sad, il 
the same time, carefully, mutilated, not b^ 
barbarian hands, either ancient or modern, 
but evidently by contemporary ioonocluts, 
moved thereto by personal hatred of Ahrnn 
himself. The foce — doubtless a portrait: d 
the unpopular Pharaoh — is disfigured by til! 
loss ot the nose. The royal basilisk is shireied 
from the brow ; the fore-paws arc gone ] and 
from the inscriptions on breast and baie the 
king's name is effaced, whereas all nsmet ul 
gods and sacred symbols are sompulonsly left 
DDtouched. Thus curiously damaged, tbe 
sphinx of the Iseum affords an inetnictiTC 
commentary on the history of a pecnWj 
interesting period, and corroborates tiie geao^ 
ing narrative of Herodotus, who deriTed ta 
information, as Prof. Schiaparelli obwrvei, 
from the mouths of the Egyptians thsmieirei, 
in whose memory, at the time of his visit, 
Ahmes and his Greek mercenaries, sad thi 
conquest of Cnmbyaes, wore yet IJTiig 
memories. " L'importanza speciale e vert 
ment« grande di questo monamento," he wpi 
" sta nelle orribili mutilazioni che attashnoitfl 
presenta, e le quali per molti argomanti certu- 
simi si deve ritonere siono state esezmt* °^' 
peiiodo storioo Egiziano, prima oha lo ^"^^ 
fosse traroortato a deoorare il tempio d'Iside ta 
Boma " (p. 5). 

Of the brilliant and beautiful autotype itlii*' 
trations to Prof, Schiaparelli's memoir it u 
impossible to speak with more admiration tlun 
they deserve. Looking at them one seem! to 
be looking at the monuments themselves, i 
observe a marked and very sinpJar reiea- 
blance between the sphinx of Ahmes and tht 
andro-sphinxes found three or four JaatOo 
ago at Tonis by Mr. W. M. Flinders Fetne. 
I also note that Prof. Schiaparelli descnba 
the sides of the obelisk of Rimes es II. ai^mt- 
what concave {" alquanto conoavo"), wl'f'* 
the Egyptian obelisk, as a rule, " rt"*™ 
by a very slight and very subtle conveaty^] 
surface. If this sime c oncavity is a rset, «iw 
not a misprint for "oonvesso," it b««niei 
interesting to enquire whether ths Bom" 
monolith may not, like BMne of on i^ 
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obelisks,* be a wholesale ueorpation of the 
work of BOme earlier monarcli. The rounded 
fonna of the pyTamidion, as shown in the 
antotype roi«oduotioii, look very B:aspicious ; 
and it IS obyious that if the origiiial insonp- 
tjona oooapied only the centre oi the four 
■ides rf the shaft, a ooncaTe erasure would 
giTO the required new suriaco without super- 
ficial loss. Thifl, however, is a question which 
cooJd only be determinod by a very caretol 
■era tiny. 

If VnL Schiaparelli'a aecond treatise, II 
SignifietOo Siwiholieo delU Piramidi Egisiant, 
is perhapa a little fanciful, it is at all ereuts 
snggestiTB, and very pleasant to read. He 
doea not admit that a pyranud is only a big 
cairn, or that its special form Is determined 
by so commtmplace a consideratiou as mere 
■lability. He sees in it, and even in the 
foneraiy cone, a solid symbol of the sun's 
beams descending as from an apex, and radia- 
ting to the four points of the compass. In 
both it is neceasary, he says, to distinguish 
two eesential elements ; namely, the sun 
which ehines, and a snrfoce of a given form 
upon which its rays are shed. II we suppose 
the earth to be round, then the coae ie 
formed ; bnt if, on the contrary, a very primi- 
tive scheme of geography laid down the world 
aa a rectangular surface, then the pyramid 
would resnlt. The obelisk presente, _ of 
course, from Prof. Sohiaparelli's standpoint, 
only another vermon of the same idea; and 
even the architectonic form of the Egyptian 
temple and pylon is derived from this source. 
" Ia nostra complete ignorauEa intomo alle 
opmioui profesaate dagli aatichi Egusisni sulla 
configurazione fisicft della terra, vieta a noi 
medemmi di attribuire nn valore assoluto alle 
induzioni ehe abbiamo espoato sul concetto 
generatore della piramide e del cono ; crediamo 
nondimmio ctke esse paranno plaudbili a quanld 
conoeoono il numero inflnitamento grande di 
opinioni e di teorie diverse e contraditorie oho 
ncU' antidhitt, e durante il medio-evo mede- 
simo, fnrono professate sulla forma e buU' 
eetensioiie della superficieterrestre, ooonfidiamo 
chp HUHnno confermate quando le ricerohe da 
noi fatte per le pitamidi e coni Bgiziani Teranno 
nteee alle piramidi ed ai coni dell' America, 
dell' India, del Tibet, della Galdea, e di tante 
altie regioni dell' A^da occidentale " (p. 27). 

To reject Prof. Scbiaparelli's theory with- 
out waitmg for these additional proofs would 
be premature ; but is our ignorance of the 
phyncal geography of the ancient Egyptian 
Hchools so complete, after all, as he assumes ? 
Twenty yeaia ago M. Chabas, in a masterly 
contribntion to the Z)("i«Ari/J! (1864, p. 97), 
analysed a remarkable hieratic text of the 
period of the Ancient Empire, proving that 
the Egyptians of that remotest epoch were 
acquainted with the movement of our planet. 
"For the earth," it says, "navigates the 
celestial space after the same manner as the 
son and the stars." A similar passage in 
the Great Harris papyrus, as translated by !&1. 
Lieblein, states that the primordial creator, 
Ftah, " moulded the earth and circulated it in 
the great ocean of space." If, therefore, the 
Egyptians oonoeivea that the world went 
roond in space like the aon and the stars, 
it ia impossible that they should not have 
figured it to themselves as a rimilar body, 
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globular and luminous. Biodoms, in fact, says 
distinctly that the Egyptians believed the 
world to be round ; whoieupon he proceeds to 
disprove so absurd a theory by pointing out that 
the Nile, in each oue, could not flow upwards 
from its source in the lower hemisphere. 
Philolnue, again, a disciple of Pythagoras, 
writes of the euih and the " nnder-earth " 
(drrix^uiv), believing this onder-earth to be a 
separate and independent body. Now it is 
absolutely certain that the Greeks derived 
their first astronomical notions from the 
Egyptians. Pythagoras, who travelled in 
Egypt, is believed to have thence bronght 
back the knowledge of the movement of the 
earth ; and the cosmogony of Philolaus was 
doubtless based on his master's teaching of 
Egyptian science. Upon this K. Lieblein 
remarks that the "nnder-earth" so curiously 
misconceived by the disciple was simply the 
other hemisphere of our globe, " of wluch the 
Greeks had heard in Egypt, but which they 
did not understand." Por a full discussion of 
this interesting question I must refer readers 
of the AcASEKY to U. Lieblein's memoir con- 
tributed to the first Provincial Congress of 
French Orientalists in 1875. It ie enough 
that the Egyptians, knowing the movement 
of the earth and believing our world to be a 
globe, could not have conceived of it as a 
square fiat body receiving the sun's rays, as 
dig. Schiaparelli su^ests, in the form of a 
four-sided pyramid of heavenly radiance. 
Symbolism apart, the memoir is full o( loamed 
and interesting matter, the autotype illustro- 
tions are excellent, and the Philological 
Appendix is most useful. 

An uousual degree of pathetic interest 
attaches to these posthumous translations by 
the late Frangois Chabas, entitled Choix de 
Texte» Egyptiem. How that resolute and 
self-taught tavant fought his way first to 
recognition and next to fame ; how his scienti- 
fic career was arrestod by on incurable brain 
malady; and how the fine Egyptological 
library which he had by immense effort ac- 
cumulated was dispersed while he yet lived, 
are factsyet fresh in our memory. Bat, as 
M. de Horrack points out in his few brief 
words of preface, not many know the material 
obstacles which Chabas had to surmount, 
the indomitable patience with which he s 
mounted them. Living in a French ji 
vincial town, ignored by the French Academy, 
without access to any fount ot Egyptian types, 
and with small means to employ artists and 
engravers, he not only designed, but with his 
own hand actually cut the wood-block illus- 
trations of hieroglyphic texts, weapons, flmt 
instruments, and even heads and figure sub- 
jects from the monnmeuta, with which the 
pages ot his earlier publications are ioter- 
spersed. Later on Lepsius generously came 
to the aid of his struggHug tonfrhre, and made 
him free of the Qoverament printing-press of 
Berlin. The ten texts here collected are, like 
our Eoglish S^cords of tht Pott, simple trans- 
lations, withoat philological commentary or 
hieroglyphic illustrations; a few absolutely 
necessary footnotes having been added, ap- 
parently by U. de Horrack. Some of the less 
familiar documents, as the Berlin Papyri V., 
VI., and VII., will be welcome in this acces- 
sible form to many students ; and the famous 
XUth Dynasty MS. on leathor, rcconlLng the 
toondation ot the Great Temple at Heliopolis 



by Usertesen I., is, if I am not mistaken, 
here for the first time presented to M. Chabas' 
fellow-countrymen in their own language. It 
is, however, evident that the collection, as we 
now have it, is to be regarded as the mere 
groundwork upon which some masterpiece ot 
elaborate analysis was destined to be reared. 
The photographic portrait which faces the 
title-page is alone worth the price of the 
pamphlet. In that clear eye, firm month, 
square-out jaw, and Napoleonic head where 
intellect and energy are equally balanced, we 
do not need to be told that we behold an ad- 
mirable likeness. 

Such a photograph would hav4 been a 
welcome addition to Dr. Diimicben's eloquent 
and discerning pamphlet in memoriam ol an- 
other great Egyptologietbnt just passed awa^. 
Uariette, Chabas, Lepsins— -all gone within 
three years ! Egyptology can ill afford to 
lose three such leaders. Prof. Eisenlohr's 
essay, Bis Anwmdung dtr Photographie far 
Momtmmten vnd PapynuroUm, is a useful 
reprint of his practical contribution to the 
Sixth OrientBlist Congress; while Prof. G. 
Ebers's valuable treatise, Der OuchnittU 
Sohtarg de» Sathattnt, describes with his 
accustomed thoroughness a fine carved 
mummy-ease ot a "royal friend" named 
Hatbastrn, in the Egyptological collection 
belonging to the University of Leipzig. 
Three fine permanent photographs and two 
ylatea of hieroglyphic text place the means ot 
independent study ot this interesting monu< 
ment at the disposal of students. 

Besides two masterly lectnres on pre- 
historic archaeology by U. Alexandre Ber- 
trand, and an opening address on Semitic 
gems by U. Ledrain, the collected Diicouri d» 
fOuverture contain the important Eg]n>to- 
logicol lectures of Mbf. Rcvillout and Pierret 
as delivered at the first session ot the new 
Archaeological School ot the Louvre. It is 
a.. Pierret's happy idea to conduct his scholars 
step by step through Lepsius' Smkm&lw, and 
to illustrate the plates ot that great work by 
referring to examples of Egyptian antiquities 
in the French national collection, M. Itevil- 
lout takes his own special field tor the subject 
of his lectures, and introduces his hearers to 
the study of Demotic, How new that field 
is, how comparatively unexplored, may be 
judged from the fact that " the syllabary has 
yet to be compiled, the dictionary revised, 
and the grammjir finished." M. Revillont 
propounds a somewhat startling question 
when he asks, " What b Demotic ? Is it a 
language, or is it only a writing?" And 
thence he goes on to propound other [Questions 
as to the origin of the Egyptian tongue, its 
phases of development, and the relationship 
which subsisted between the speech and 
literature ot various epochs. Want of space 
forbids mc to follow the chain ot H. Bcvil- 
lont's luminous ailment, or even to outline 
the main features of his panoramic sketches ot 
Egyptian literature and law as derived from 
Demotic sources ; enough that he pronounces 
Egyptian to be not a single language, but a 
wholo family of languages, issuing " des en- 
trailles les nnes des autres," each having its 
own grammar, its own forms of literary expres- 
sion, its own mythological epoch. Of these 
languages Demotic is the latest and vonngest, 
having its root in what U. Bevillout calls 
" the new Ef^tian " ; the " new Egyptian " 
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again Iiaviog its root la tbe yet more ancient 
sacred language, wMch Jor ages oconpied in 
the lUeratnre of ibe conntry a place analagons 
to the position nofr occupied in Continental 
Hteratwo by the Latin. Eren Demotio has 
its phasei of suooeasiTe development and its 
mcceuiTe grammars. Students of heroio 
mould may probably be attracted by this un- 
limited grammatical vista ; but to the ordinary 
archaeolof^cal iittclLigeuce it is nothing less 
than appalling. 

To do justice to U. NaTiUe's Inwriptton 
hiiiorique de Finodjem III. within the limits 
of a miscellaneous rcriew is impoBnble ; yet 
I am uDwilUog to conclude without some 
reference, however inadeqnate, to so important 
a contribution towards the fragmentary history 
of the XXIst Dynasty. I^graTed on tho 
stuccoed surface of a half-buned wall to the 
southward of the great Temple of Amen at 
Camalc, this inscription was discovered and 
excavated by M. fiaville himself. It relates 
how a royal scribe, priest, and steward of the 
granaries of Amen, named Thothmes, having 
proved hiainnocenoe regarding certain charges 
of embezzlement, was presented in the temple 
by Pinodjem (Vinotem) III., high-priest of 
Ajoea and son of Menkhepetra II. The 
case being stated in presence of Amen, and 
the stewwl's account produced, the god was 
called upon to pronounce judgment. This he 
(or, rather, a cunningly contrived statue) did 
by repeatedly bowing his head in answer to 
a scnes of leading questions propouuded by 
Enodjem; whereuponaformer sentence of deati 
and confiscation was reversed, and Thothmes 
was not only reinstated in his former dignities, 
but created Guardian in Chief of the books 
and rirst Inspector of the Temple of Amen. 
We incidentally learn, moreover, that many 
other functionaries of distinction, of whom 
he was supposed to bo the accomplice, had 
been " chastised " by the god. Having trans- 
lated this long and much-mutilated inscription, 
of which be also gives a fine |^folding-plate 
facsimile, If. If aville proceeds to on admirably 
careful comparison of the events here recorded 
with the events recorded in the " if emarath " 
inscription of Abydos and the " Stela of 
Exile," both of the same period, and both 
famous for tho controversiea to which they 
gave rise when first translated by Brugsch. 
lEo sees in each a possible stray leaf from the 
record of one event, and recognises in Uie 
exiles of the Oasis, and probably in the 
pillagers of the tomb of 2{emarath, the chas- 
tised accomplices of Thothmes. Entering at 
some length into tho vexed question of the 
Tonite-Theban Dynasty, M. Naville finallj 
offers some remorhabla sujigeEtions towards 
the reconstruction of tho Kcr-Kor lino, and. 
from personal observation of inscriptions yei 
extant among the ruins of the great Templf 
at Tanis, identifies Se-Slenthu with Se-Amen. 
Always learned, clear-sighted, and temperate^ 
]{. Ifaville has never employed his judicia' 
and cautious method with more conspicuoui- 
ability than in the pages of this weighty 
pamphlet. Auilu. B. Ehwasds. 



CORREaPOSDENCE. 

DCD OOaXKOQIQ Vmn 03 COPPER F 

London : Brpt. t^ ISSI. 

I am deairons to knew i( any light can be 
tiirown on the snbjeit of Uia two very 



oonfliotinK statements with regard to the ose 
of copperby Oorregio which I hare quote. 



that artist, adduces as a proof that he 
tolerably well off, the fact that he " generally 
paint«d on fine canvasses, or sometimes on 
»A<rf» of topper." 

Elig. Morelli in his book, Italian Matter* in 
Oerman Oaileriet (p. 133, English translation), 
in argning against Correggio having painted 
the well-inown "Beading Magdalen" of 
the Dresden Gallery, says: — "The picture is 
pointed on copper, and no Itulian painter ever 
used that material for his juotures before the 
end of the sixteenth ceotuiy." 
was bom in 1493, and died in 1534. 



ikirr^gii 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Messbs. Dowdeswell & Dowoes-n-ELLs, of 
New Bond Street, are arranging to exhibit 
during the ooming season works by Ur. Bmest 
Forton, consisting of finished landscape studies 
in oil mode chiefly on the Thames ; a series of 
drawings pointea expressly for them of the 
Eaat C^t of England, by Mr. Chos. Eobertaoa, 
to be followed by the third annual exhibition 
of drawings and sketches b j Mr. Sutton Palmer 
made this year in the oonnty of Sussex. 

The Retrospective Exhibition at Eouon forms 
the subject of the first article in the Gazeitt de$ 
Bmux-ArU, by M. Paul Mantz, M, C. Yriarte 
makes the raoent discovery of a portrait the 
foundation of a stuHy on the knomi and sup- 
posed likenesses of Lucrezia Borgia. Portraits 
of King Eene and his son John of Anjou, from 
the King's liore d^heurea, pmsorved in the Bib- 
liothSque uationale, are the most iuterestiug of 
the illustrationa to M. Lecoy de la Marche's 
seoond article on French miniature. 

The most important articles in L'Art this 
month sTe those on Holbein, by Jean Rousseau, 
illustrated by portraits from Wmdaor and Basle ; 
but U. Louis Bauzon has on interesting paper 
on Elemish art in Burgundy, with engravings 
of Claux Sluter's famous wdl at Dijon, sur- 
rounded by figures of Moses and other prophets ; 
and M. PhUibert Andebrand's biographical 
notes of Albert Qrisar the musician, best known, 
perhaps, in England as the author of Son loir, 
Moiuieur PaiUalon, were worth printing. The 
honours of the etchings are shared by MBC. Th. 
Chauvel and Lucien Qautier. The former 
reproduces the brilliant light and air of one of 
the Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild's water- 
colours, and the latter gives us an admirable 
view of " Les Oatalans " at Marseilles. 



study on a votive altar in the museum of Avig- 
non, dedicated to the Goddess Copia. The 
inscription runs — 

SEX ■ vbraTits 

PMB04B ■ L ■ PoTnV 
CoFIAE . V ' 8 ■ L ■ M • 

It is the first known to this divinity, whose 
history and attributes M. Cerquand traces 
through dasncal antiqui^. 



MUSIC. 

The Bvie of Sharon. By A. C. Mackenzie. 

(Novel'o.) 
This dramatic oratorio, which will be per- 
formed for the first time next month at the 
Norwich Festival, is the latest work of a 
composer who for some time post baa been 
slowly but steadily ascending the hill of 
fame. His cantatas, " The Bride " and 
" Jason," served to show what manner of 
mnddan be was ; and when, last year, his 
"Oolomba" was prodooed at Drory I>ne, it 



was generally considered that Mr. Uackemia 
had not only surnassod all his previous effoitt, 
hut that he had written a woi^ of *ycii 
Eaglish art might well be proud. After tUs 
achievement the oomposer oould not, liks 
another Alexander, grieve beoaose he had no 
more worlds to oonquer. He had itiU to tr; 
his hand at one of the most difficult fomu of 
musical art — viz., tho oratorio. CompoBen 
naturally have a predilection for the stage : 
if their pen is not always equally skilful, if 
inspired thoufhta wilt not always come when 
bi<C yet they nave the hope tliat the story, the 
acting, the stage efEsota may to some utent 
hide the weakness, not to say defects, of tiiai 
music. But in an oratorio the music is the 
most important factor. The story may be good, 
and weU told; but it is rarely exatingi the 
scenes have to be imagined ; and so the <Mm- 
poser has to rely mainly on his own streugtb. 

There is another reason why the path of 
oratorio is beset with dtffionlty. The appearini 
of " Elijah," nearly forty years ago at Bii- 
mingham, was an event of singular import- 
ance. It has always ranked first amoDg modem 
oratorios ; and no work has yet appeared ia 
that particular branch of art to diaplaoe it 
from the proud position which it occupies. Te 
do not forget the oonjiderable and erea noir 
of the "Bodemption" 



cannot stand by the aide of Mraideluohn'i 
work. Any new oratorio is, of oouisc, <nm- 
pored with the old and strong favourite, snd 
it may safely be said that as yot no n™ 



work 'has passed successfully through tie 

When tho proper tame comes, tbs 

comparative merits of " Tho Rose of t^bsron" 






will, of course, be discussed. Meanwhile «e 
intend to say a word or two about the hkettu 
and the vocal score just published. The wordi 
have been selected from Holy Scripture bj Ur. 
J. Bennett, the well-lmown musicsl critic. 
The story is founded on the Song of Solomoa. 
That book has been described by some aathori- 
ties as a series of unconnected idyls on tlu 
same subject; and Mr. Bennett, by freflj 
selecting and combining passages from tlut 
poeuiond other parts of the Bible, bos arranged 
a very interesting and effective stoiy. Fsrt I., 
entitled "Separation," describes the depaiiuio 
of the Sulomite from her own people and bet 
father's house. Part 2, " TemptatioB," tio 
Sulamite refuses to enter the king's wiaw. 
In part 3, "Victory," she rejects tM wwoj 
Solomon. In part 4, she returns with "Tl» 
Beloved" to her native village. We leitareto 
think that the Prologue and Epilogue, hintiDg 
at the spiiitual meaning of the poem, are nO' 
necessary. Musically we fancy that the B]Nl(igiK 
especially will prove a mistake. Mr. Msckcuoe 
appears to us to have thrown his whole soul into 
the mtidc, and we may safely predict a really 
great success for his work. Later on wo shall 
speak about it in detail. For the present *e 
notice that while bis forms are dear, and while 
he does not hesitate to nae the various derioM 
of oounterpoint and fugue, the stjde of aa 
composition is essentially modem. He in*«' 
effootive use of leit motive, and there are wme 
clever touches of local colour. The hoautifia 
setting of "The Lord is my 8h«phenl, jM 
bold chorus, " Make a joyful noise," and we 
grand soena describing the procession of the 
ark in the second part, hove particularly etmcfc 



Is our notice of Mr. Lloyd's dramatic «ntst«, 
• ' Hero and Leandar," wo omitted to rtaW m 
the Hbretto was writtm by Mr. F. E. Westierij. 
Tho author has produced some smooth wia 
musioal verses; and, indeed, bom a lifiJ»7 
point of view his poem deseives oomnieadauou. 
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Tax Bdhos cannot undtrtake to return, or 

to eorrMpond with the writer* of, refected 



It M particularhf re^»ted that alt huineu 
lettert regarding the tttpply of the paper, 
j*e., may he addressed to the Fcbluheb, and 
not to the EsiTOB. 



LITERATURE. 

l%e Woman Queiliort in Europe. Edited by 

Theodore Stanton. (Sampson Lot.) 
It certainly needed an American brain to 
originate, uid American temerity to carry out, 
the idea of compressing into 472 pages no 
lea a subject than that indicated by the por- 
tentous title of this book. Nor is tiie wonder 
lessened when we discover that the inoon- 
veniently la^e size of the volume depends 
simply on margin and binding, and that the 
islmid of type, occnpying less than two thirds 
of each page, might easily have accommodated 
itaeU to ^e dimenaiona of onJinary octavo. 
In point of fact the book reminds one strongly 
ti the scamper through Europe which is 
ctutracteristic of oar western couaing, who 
can " do" London in two days, and Eome in 
fonr-and-twenty hours, and who consider that 
a country has been seen when they have 
whizzed through it behind an express engine. 
With one exception, besides the editor, all 
the writers of this curious collection of essays 
are women ; but no clue is given to the prin- 
dple OS which they were selected, beyond the 
e£tor's statement that he had sought 
"to secure in each country of Europe the 
mUaboratien of one or mote women who in 
connexion with a titerarj training had par- 
ticipated, tithtr actively or in ipirit, in some 
phase of the women's movement." 
As a matter of fact, only one of the five 
English writers is in any sense markedly 
representative of the department she baa 
taken in hand ; and, though it is more diffi- 
cult to estimate the relative standing of the 
fordgn coatribators, it seems not unlikely 
that in some cases a better choice might have 
been made. It may, however, be conceived 
that not everybody would be willing to write 
under the conditions imposed, as the Editor 
calmly tells us that each continental essay 
has been " subjected to severe pruning, some 
having been abridged one half." It might 
hare been more to the porpose if some sys- 
tematic plan had been accepted by all the 
writers, as comparison of one country with 
another would uien have been more feasible 
than at present, for each author seems to 
have enlaii^ on what interested her most, 
to Uie exclusion sometimes of much more im- 
portant information. On the principle of 
writing below a picture " This is a Lion," 
the editor informs us that the result is in his 
opinion " homogeneous " ; but I fear that few 
readers will be found entirely to agree with 
him. To an outsider nothmg appears so 
marked in the volume as its extreme in- 
equality, some of the essays (notably those of 
Mn. Fawcett and Urs. William Orey) being 
about as good as they could be made, while 
outers poaseai practiculy no value at bU. 
!nu volume opens with a spirited little 



Introduction from Mlas Cobbe, in which she 
writes: — 

" Of all the movements— political, social, and 
religious — of psst ages, there is, I think, not 
one so unmistakeabhr Udelike in its extension 
and the uniformity of its impulse as that which 
has taken place within living memory among 
the women of almost every race on the globe. 
.... like the inooming tide, it has rolled in 
separate waves, and each one bos obeyed the 
same law. and has done its part in carrying 
forward all the rest. The waves of tha higher 
education of women aU over the world, the 
waves which lifted women over the sand-bars 
of the medical and (in America) of the legal 
and clerical professions, the waves which seated 
them on the School Boards and Boards of 
Guacdions of the poor, the wave which gave 
them the English manioipal vote, the wave 
which restored to married women the right to 
their own property — everyone of these waves, 
large and small, has been rolled forward by 
the same advancing tide. But the crown and 
completion of the progress must be the attain- 
ment of the political franchise in every country 
wherein lepresentatire government prevails, 
and till that point is reached there can be no 
final satisfaction in anything that has been 
achieved." 

The first essay which follows the intro- 
duction is an admirable historical sketch by 
Mrs. Fawcott of the stages already re:iched in 
this country in the progress toward the 
extension of the suffrage to women. Start- 
ing from Mary Wolstonecraft in 1792, she 
gives the date of each successive advocate 
of importance, and finally describes the many 
vicissitudes experienced by the movement in 
Parliament. If any criticism may be hazarded, 
it is that hardly enough stress is laid upon 
the services of Miss Becker, who is probably 
more than any other woman the representa- 
tive of the cause in Great Britain. It appears, 
from internal evidence, that this paper was 
written nearly two years ago ; and it is to be 
feared that the author has found herself dis- 
appointed in the songoine anticipatioo with 
which she concludes, "It may, I hope, be 
predicted with some confidence that women 
will not b$ left out of the next English 
Eoform Bill." 

The following essay on " The Educational 
Movement in England" is written by Mrs. 
William Grey, who has nndoubtedly more 
right to speak on this subject than any 
woman living, for to none does the nation owe 
BO much of the progress made in the last 
twenty years towards the higher education of 
girls and women. She was the founder alike 
of the Women's Education Union, and of the 
Girls' Public Day Schools Company ; and 
those who desire to appreciate thoroughly the 
point at which education stood a quarter of 
a century ago, and the strides that it has 
since mode, cannot do better than study this 
admirable paper, in which the modesty of 
the author is the only cause of such faUure 
of strict ooouracy as may be found in it. 

Of the next paper on "Women in Medi- 
cine," it is impossible to speak in the same 
strain. Considering how veiy marked a battle 
has been fought and won m this field, and 
how greatly (as Mrs. Grey remarks) it has 
infiucnced the general issue, it seems more 
than unfortunate that a lady should be selected 
for its chronicler who, from her own showing, 
took no part whatever either in the memor- 
able struggle in Edinburgh, where the seed of 



victory was sown in tears to be reaped in joy 
in the final opening of the Umversity dt 
London, nor in the subsequent foundation and 
working of the London School of Medicine 
for Women, to which is due all the facilities 
now enjoyed for medical study. The not 
unnatural result is that the essay is mainly 
taken up with an autobiographical sketch of 
the author's own successes and afflictions at 
Zurich and elsewhere ; and with a singularly 
inaccurate criticism from her husband's pen of 
what he and she consider the " failure " in 
Edinburgh. The opinions of a well-meaning 
young man, of small judicial capacity, who 
was himself a medical student in Edinburgh at 
the time, will hardly be considered by most 
readers so conclusive as he seems to think, 
even if they have no further knowledge of the 
dettotu dee eartet, and are not able to detect 
the special inaccuracies which, for instance, 
vitiate his narrative respecting the Hope 
Scholarship, and which will be seen at once 
on comparing his account with almost any 
of the newspapers of the day, (March and 
April, 1870). It is certainly to be regretted 
that such a paper should ever hare found 
admittance into a volume aspiring to historical 

The two remaining papers by English 
writers ore on Industrial and Philanthropio 
Work, by Miss Boaoherett and Mrs. Bamett. 
Both are full of good feeling and deep 
interest in their subjects ; but neither adds 
much to the general fund of information, 
and, indeed, neither pretends to any degree 
ot completeness. It is another illustratioa 
of the very long interval that must have 
elapsed between authorship and publication 
that Miss Boucherett was unable when she 
wrote to give the results of the census 
of 1881. Mrs. Bamett's paper deals chiefiy 
with the work of Miss Octaria Hill, and of 
Mrs. Nassau Senior; but it seems rather a 
mistake in a publication of this scope to 
have taken up some pages with anecdotes of 
individual servant prls. 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
review to go into all the papers by 
continental writers. Several (especially 
those respecting Russia and Sweden) are of 
great interest, and a good many of the facte 
they contain will be new to most readers. 
Few people, for instance, are aware that 
such ^franchise as exists in Bussia is enjoyed 
by men and women alike, though the woman 
must record her rote at municipal or county 
elections by means ot a male representative 
of her own choice. Women are not, how- 
ever, eligible to sit on the Boards to which 
they elect. In Austria also, and in Bohemia, 
women are allowed to rote by proxy ; and 
in Sweden they can record their votes 
personally in municipal and parochial 
elections. Swedish women seem, indeed, to 
be in a better position than those ot any 
other continental nation. They have a direct 
voice in the choice of the Landsting, or 
County Council, by which members ot the 
Upper Chamber are elected ; and if they do 
not at present exercise the full right of 
voting tor members ot the Diet, it appears 
to be because hitherto they have never 
seriously demanded it. 

With reference to rights o( property, as 
igards both inheritance and marriage, there 
)ems infinite diversity of practice. In Bossia 
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a vomikn remuns absolnte nuctieBa of her own 
fortuiie, bat comiot leave hei hosband eveii 
to visit {mother town witlioat a "pass" from 
Iier lord and ma«t«r. In Denmark, on the 
othec hand, the hosband keepa control over 
hia wife's property (not including her earn- 
ings), bnt she is personally so free as to feel 
lituo need for improvement in her poution. 
In France the hostility of Napoleon Buona- 
parte to women still mndves in. the Code 
Tfapol^D, and this Code also prevails more or 
less in Holland, Belgium, and Poland. Mr. 
Stanton seems, however, to overlook the fact 
that, though the legal control of property 
reata with the husband in France, there is no 
oooDtiT where women are practically more 
powerml in social and commercial life. 

Italy enjoys the unique glory of having 
never closed her oniversitiea to women, there 
having been female graduates tzom time to 
time Bince the fifteentii century. In modem 
times — i.t., within the last twenty years — 
the universitiBa have been .more or less entirely 
thrown open to women in France, Holland, 
Sweden, Sorway, Denmark, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, uid Spain ; bat they still remain closed 
VX QermanVj Aastria, Portugal, Poland, and 
Bohemia. In Russia university degrees are 
not open to woman, but special arrangements 
have been made for their instruction in 
nLcdicino, without, however, the conceseion of 
complete professional equality. 

It will ho seen fix>m the above sketch that 
ala^e number of interesting facts are to be 
found in this volume. But the yr&nt of 
aystematic arrangement and tabulated results 
will make the book; unaftractivo to the general 
public ; and even the most patient reader will 
be annoyed by the constant interposition of 
voluminous foot-notes (constituting, probably, 
a quarter of the whole letterpress), which 
break op all continuity of narrative and 
greatly disfigure the t^t. A well- written 
prieit of all the information couteined in 
the chapters relatdng to continental Europe 
would probably be welcomed by a large 
number of readers, but in its present form the 
book is not likely to attract the general public. 
SopHU. Jbx-Blixs. 



A Forgottm Gmim: Charles 'Whitehead. 

A Critical Monograph. ByH. T. Mackenzie 

Bell. (Klliot Stock.) 
Cjubles Whubsxjld, who forty years ago 
achieved a fair reputation as the author of 
Richard Savage: a Romance of Beal Life, 
hu witiiin a generation slipped from the 
memory of the world, and is probably better 
known, even to select readers of to-day, by 
the dngle sonnet print«d in Mr. Hall Caine's 
Sonnets of Three Ceniuriee than by the more 
ambitions works which won for him in his 
lifetime a transient fame. In such a case as 
this the presumption undoubtedly is that the 
writer has been lorgotten because — whatsoever 
his minor merits — he lacked any stable claim 
to remembiOQce. But, after aU, this is only 
ft presamption ; and the single instance of 
Blake, cited by Mr. Bell, is quite sofBcient 
to prove that genius may not only hil to find 
appreciation, but may even lose it, after it 
has been fonnd and for some time held. Mr. 
BeU wems to believe that in this respect 
Blake and 'Whitehead are in the same boat ; 
that the latter, aa truly aa the former, waa 



a veritable man of genina ; and in this hand- 
some volnme, wluch contains about three 
hundred pages of quotation and criticism, he 
gives reostma for nia faith, which we must 
admit to be ample, even where we cannot 
feel them to be adequate. One thing may be 

reservedly said, that Mr. Bell's plea for 

new trial of Whitehead in the court of 
criticism has all the peranasiveness that sincere 
conviction can give. He is not a perfunctotr 
professional advocate; the writing of this book 
has evidently been to him a labour of love ; 
and though, with the accustomed ardour of 
a discoverer, he ia wont to speak in a rather 
marked ex eathedrd manner, he always pro- 
vides us with materials by means of which 
a too unreserved verdict may be modified or 
set aside. As a critic Mr. Bell has aome 
seriooB limitations ; but it seems almost unfair 
to dwell npon them, because, though they 
might easily have been concealed by a little 
literary sleight of hand, they are rendered 
obvious by the very thoroughness and honesty 
of the treatment. 

With much industry and ^Lthnsiaem Mr. 
Bell has oollected and set in order all the 
ascertainable facts of Charles Whitehead's 
life; but these are not numerous, and the 
biographical portion of the volume ia necea- 
aarily slight. Bom in London in 1804, 
Whitehead in 1831 began his literary career 
by tho publication of a poem entitied The 
Solitary, the auccoes of wluoh aeems to havo 
encouraged him to further efforts. He wrote 
poema, romanooH, plays, miaoellaneous sketches, 
which all had a certain vogue; and in 1636 
his drama " The Cavalier " had the good for- 
tune to be produced at the Haymarket Theatre 
with 'Vandenhoff and Miss Ellen Tree in the 
principal parts. Unhappily he acquired habits 
of confirmed intemperance, which produced 
the usual results ; in his fifty-third year he 
emigrated to Australia, where he made a pre- 
carious living as a hack journalist, and died 
at the age of fifty-eight in a Melbourne hos- 
pital in a state of abject dostitution. "'Viewed 
as a whole," Mr. BeU somewhat naively re- 
marks, " Whitehead's was a strange life, a 
aid life, but by no means a life without a 
moral." Certainly not ; but it is the hardly 
recondite moral of a teetotal leoture. 

From what we have already said it will be 
inferred that we do not snore to the full 
Mr. Bell's enthnsiaBm, and the inference is 
just. We may at tlmee share some of his 
admiration ; but we question whether even 
the qualities in Whitehead's work which 
j ustify such admiration necessarily justi^ the 
attempt to prolong artificially his life of lame. 
Charles Lamb admired very heartily the 
writings of the Duchess of Newcastle, and 
yet he recognised the fact that her day bad 
gone, and made no endeavour to revive her 
few felicities and frequent affectations. 
Richwd Savage — which D. Gr. Bossetti, with 
characteristic generosity of appreciatbn, spoke 
of aa a "very remarkable" book — waa un- 
doubtedly 'Whitehead's most notable perform- 
ance ; but, if WB may speak from a remem- 
brance which haa been quickened into clear- 
ness by Mr. Bell's summary and by his copious 
extracts, we certainly cannot class it among 
those books "which the world will not 
willingly let die." To Whitehead's other 
works tid& remark applies still more forcibly. 
We are not blind to the merit, suoh as it 



is, of sevend passages qnoted by TSi. 
Bell, and we are ready with him fa) expresa 
admiration for their occasional power and 
beauty ; bat even in this volume, where it 
may be taken for granted we see Whitehead 
at hia beat, the examples of repulsive con- 
ception, exaggerated presentation, andsl^od 
oxpresaion are unpleasanUy numerous. That 
Charles Whitehead, with aU his faults, ptn- 
seaaed a considerable measure of imaginatiTc 
force and literary skill may be readily conceded; 
but we do not think that even Mr. Bell would 
wish that every forgotten writer of whom thii 
can be said should be made the subject ol 
a volume, and be compared, not altogether 
unfavourably, with Victor Hugo, Coleri^, 
and Rossetti. 

A more sympathetic editor than Mr. Ml, 
Whitehead could not well have found, bat 
something more than editorial fervonr ii 
needed to reverse the silent verdict of tb 
reading world, and that something ii sot 
here. Still, a few relica of 'Whitehead are 
worth preserving, and among these few is 
the following eonnot, which is at once 
pictorially effective and singularly free from 
the writer's characteristic faults of style:— 



Drifting to rearward darkness far away ; 
TUI prosentl;, a goUatit shallop cioaa'd 
The horlzoii's line, and at a moment's coet, 
Shot to the wreck nith streaming pemions gaf : 
Some left it and were aav'd, while others, gaj 
With Borrow, cluD g to ruin aud were lost. 
"Tia good, quoth I, awaking, as the bell 
Fill'd wiUt a merrj peal the morning dear, 
This vaniahed dream of mine should aiuelj tell 
The fortuuce of the old and coming year. 
Our joys are ou another vojage bound, 
And with the Inat year's wreck oar somwi 
drown' d." 

James Ashcsofi Nosll 



Bahylcnian Life and RMory. By E. A- 
WaUia Budge. (ReUgious Tract Sode^-) 
The present work, though small in sim, po»- 
aosses considerable importance, as giving verj 
recent results of cuneiform deoipberaiail 
which hitherto have been inacesdble in a 
coUected form. The work on Bahyloitit of 
the late Mr. George Smith, publiahed in 1877, 
has become antiquated on account ot tlie 
new sources of information since obtained, 
especiaUy through the explorations of Mr. 
Raasam at and near Babylon. It is a maikd 
greatly increased Uber^ty on the part m 
societies like the Tract Society and the Socie^ 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge topuHia 
as they are doing works of this kind- i 
few years ago their editors and comnuttees 
would have regarded with some dismay Ju. 
Budge's statement, with evident alloaion to 
Oen. xi. 9, that the word Babylon mttfis 
" ' the gate of God.' It has been mf^ 
sUted that Babylon means 'confusion, but 
the inscriptions prove this to be incorrect; iM 
history of the matter is that the Semites m>« 
a pun upon the name of the oi^ (?■ '"r 
At the same time the student somewhat moK 
advanced in phUology will probably ej»« 
some reluctance to accept Chesed, and BW. 
and Heth, as historical persons; and ie u 
consequently quite likely to demur to «r. 
Budge's statement that the Kasdim rf " 
OU Testament " tw* tii«r name wmW 
onoeator oaUed Ohe«ed, joit u tbsHatwnn 
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took theirs from Eber, the Elttitcs from HctH, I aitiral of the EgiU tablets, the UsBenm 



md rnon^ others " (p. 14). 

Aa it IS in relation to the controversy 
ceming the Book of Daniel that cuneiform 
decipherment has liit«ly made one of its 
most impottont coDtributions to Biblicsl 
science, the reader naturally turns with con- 
siderable interest to the portion of Mr. 
Budge's work which deals with Nebuchad- 
nezzar snd his immediate successors. The 
result is not quite satisfactory, Perhaps, 
considering the society which publishes the 
work, this was not to be expected. In this 
case the concession required would have been 
too great. Of the discoveries to which 
allnsion has just been made, the first was 
that of the Sriding and decipherment of the 
Egjbi tablets. These tablets had been pre- 
served, for two thousand years and more, in 
earthen jars, covered with tiles, and cemented 
with bitumen. The jars had been laid bare 
by the nuns jnst before Mr. George Smith 
start«d on his last journey for the East. Mr. 
Smith, on arriviDg at Bagdad, subjected the 
tablets to a careful examination, and suc- 
ceeded io acquiring for the British Mnsenm a 
collection numbering some two thousand five 
hundred documents. These tablets, which did 
not arrive in England till after the lamented 
death of Mr. Smith, were entrusted to the 
tiiro of Mr. Boscaweu, who in 1877 published 
an elaborate memoir relating to Ihem in two 
parts. It appeared that the tablets were docu- i 
mcnte concerned with the transactions of a firm 
of bankers and financial agents founded by one 
Egibi, probably in the reign of Sennacherib, 
and carrying on business in Babjlon. Mr. 
Boscawen found that the tablets could be 
arranged in a sufficiently continuous series. 
extending from the third year of the great 
Nebuchadnezzar to the end, or nearly so, of 
the reign of Darius Hystaspis, 602 i 
486 B.C.,, each tablet b^g dated with' the 
year of the reign of the monarch under whoi ' 
the transaction to which it related had take 
place. Interesting questions thus arose wit 
regard to the history in Daniel. Did these 
contemporary documents know anything of 
Bc-lshazzar or of Darius the Mede? The 
only answer which could be given was that 
there was no mention of the name of either 
the one or the other. Moreover, there was 
no gap or lacunu in the succession where 
eithtr could be placed. Having, however, 
found a tablet of uncertain date with the 
Qameof akingMarduk-sar-nsur, Mr. Boscawen 
identified this king with Bclshazzar, whom 
he associated with Nahonidus during the last 
four years of his reign.* Aa to Darius the 
Mede, the expedient was resorted to of fusing 
him and Cyrus into one person. Bat thii 
device could, of cooree, gain no acceptance in 
view of the words of Daniel vi. 2S, " Bo thi^ 
Baoiel prospered in the reign of Darius, and 
in the reign qt Cyrus the Persian." On 
Darius the Mede Mr. Budge observes :—:" We 
most wait; and perhaps when Babylon is 
excavated ve shul find tablets which will 
offer a solution of the mystery." 
Somewhat more than a year after the 



■ U I reaollect ligUly, lb. Finohea Informed 
me that he seucbed In Tain at the MuMsum tot 
the UUet with the name UaiduV-ear-nsur. Frob- 
sblj, tfaeiefore, be read the name dUterentI;, nu»t 



acquired the Cjns cylinder, which 
deciphered and temslated by Sir Henry Baw- 
linson {Jbwmal of the Eojyal Asiatic Society, 
vol. xii,, p. 70). When it was known that 
this cylinder gave an account of the taking 
of Babylon, it was thought that the difficulties 
with regard to Belshazzor and Darius the 
Mede would now be cleared up, and that 
Cyrus would be found to be a worshisper of 
Jehovah, or at least a monotheist. But the 
cylinder agreed with the Egibi tablets, and 
Cyrus was found expressing supreme rever- 
ence for Idarduk or Merodach. Of this 
cylinder, it m^ be obseryed, Mr. ikui^ gives 
an admirable «igraving at p. 78. 

A. little later than the cylinder of Cyrus 
there came a very important tablet, which, 
though unfortunately imperfect, gave an 
account of the doings of Nabonidns during 
several years of his reign, and especially of 
the taking of Babylon by CvTMi in the seven- 
teenth and last. This taUet was translated 
lir Mr. Pinches {H-aniaetima of the Society 
of Biblical Archaelogy, vol. vii., p. 139). 
According to this document Gobryas, in com- 
mand of Cyms's army, came to Babylon about 
June, wiUiout encountering any opposition. 
The king Nabonidns was absent, or 1^ fled, 
but he was bonnd snd brought back. Some 
rebels essayed a defence of the temple of 
E-sagili ; hut the attempt was abortive, fo^ 
they were without arms. Cyrus did not 
come to Babylon till some four months after 
Gobryas. When he oame he appointed Gobryas 
to be governor together with others {cf. Ban. 
vi, 1, B). NaboniduB seems to have lived some 
months longer, and the cause of his death 
does not now appear; though the people 
mourned for him; "there was weeping in 
Accad."* There is no mention of Belshozzar, 
though such may possibly have been the 
name of the " king's son," who, according to 
this document, had been " with the army in 
Accad." As to the relation of this account; 
to that given in Daniel, there is no necessity 
to speak. The impossibility of effecting e 
reconciliation ie too manifest. There is still, 
however, perfect agreement with the docu- 
ments of the Egibi firm, who, according to 
Hr. BoBcawen's table, would seem to have 
been carrying (m their buainsas even during 
the period which intervened between the 
arrivals of Gobryas and Cyrus (see also 
Budge, pp. 119, 120). 

There are other very recent discoveries 
mentioned in Mr. Budge's book on which I 
should have wished to speuk if space had 
permitted, especially the record given by 
Nabonidus of his excavation in the temple of 
the Sun-god at Sippara, and his statement 
that his predecesBOT, Noram-Sin, lived 3,200 
jesTS before him, and the interesting document, 
translated by Mr. Budge himself, which 
recounts bow Morodach was commissioned by 
the gods to undertake the war with Tiamat, 
the power of darkness. This document is 
most important in relation to the very early 
origin among the Semites of the idea of a 
divine Messiah. 



Having regard to the considerable amount 
of euneiform t«zt which has been given, one 
is disposed to think that, without impairing 
its populor character, the book might have 
been made, by slight ailditjons, a, primer (rf 
Babylonian — an aid which would have been 
aoeoptable to the student who has already 
acquired some knowledge of Assyrian ; and if 
antofype representations of the original teals 
— such as that given at p. 72 — had been 
always ac:ompanied by the same text printed 
with ordinary type, they might have acrved 
to bridge over the difficulty which presents 
itself when the student endeavonrs to decipher 
the original documents. Possibly Hr. Budge 
and his publishers may see their way tn supply 
these aids in a future edition. Meanwhile, ,ho 
is to be thanked very heartily for his generally 
admirable compendium. Thouas Tilee. 



[ OF VtBGINIA. 



Accordlog to Josephus, Ctnlr. Jp. L, 20, 
KaboniduB was relegated to Carmcmla bj Cjras. 
But I must pass over the ioteteating qusstlona 
which present themselven on a comparison ot the 
cuneiform anuols with the Greek writers. As to 
Heiodotai, ef. Ssjce, Eirodoiat, Books I.-III., 
Vp. 110, >87. 



Captain John Smith of Willoughby by 
Alford, Lincolnshire, President of Virginia 
and Admiral of New England. WoAs, 
1608-31 . Edited by Edward Arber. (Bir- 
~ minghom. ) 
7S« Adpenturet and Diieouran of Captain John 
Smith, sometime President of Virgbia and 
Admiral of New England, newly Ordered 
by John Ashton. (London.) 
Proetidingi of the Virginia Bintorieal Societ;/, 
with the Address of William Wirt Henry 
on the Early Settlement of Virginia. 
(Richmond, D'.S.) 
Mn. AxBBB AB9 Mb. Aabtoh both coisplaiu 
that John Smith has been a neglected worthy. 
The appearance of these fitree books within 
the space of two years is in some manner an 
answer to that charge. Nevertheless, it is 
likely that there will be reWrs to whom 
this particular representative of " the nation's 
wealth of Smiths " is not so familiar a figure 
OS he should be. To such I may say that 
John Smith was a Ltucolnshire man, txan 
among the yeomanry or lesser gentry in 1679, 
who by the age of thirty hud seen as much 
of adventure by land and sea us was open to 
a soldier of fortune even in that age, and, 
which is perhaps more noteworthy, hod kept 
an unblemished reputation, not only as a 
brave soldier, but as an upright and ^idly 
man. His claim to a place in history dates 
from the first settlement of Yirgiuia. He 
was the life and soul of that thriftless and 
disorderly settlement (luring its first two 
years, and in all likelihood , saved it from 
destruction or dispersion. The rest of hia 
life was devoted to the strenuous and dis- 
interested advocacy of American colonisation. 
The one incident in Smith's career which 
has become matter of general note is his 
alleged rescue by Pocahontas. This, too, or 
at least the whole storr of the captivity in 
which this is the central incident, has afforded 
ample material for controverw to American 
historians and antiquaries. To this discus- 
sion Mr. Henry's monograph is a contribution 
of considerable value. 

Mr. Arber, too, has done good service in 
briuging together all Smith's writings. Much 
of his BO-called Ilittary of Virginia is evidently 
a mere compilattoni or, one might almost say, 
a string of depositions t4 which Smith ouly 
put his name. His pamphl^ too, ore cut- 
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fused and egotistical. Tet a vein ot genoine 
manliness and eameBtnesa rans throngli them 
all, and a thorough knowledge of them ia 
needful to anyone who would make a careful 
stadr of our early colonial histoi^. 

Of Ur. Ashtcm'B book it is impossible to 
speak as well. Certainly let us hare a com- 
pendious and piotoreBque life of John Smith, 
not over-laden with controvereial matter; 
tnit why oast it into the form of an imaginary 
tale written by one who, when a boy, knew 
Smith and sat at his feet ? What does a life 
gain hy being written in a style which is sup- 
posed to resemble that used by the hero ? 
Are the members of the Early-English Text 
Society to he told off to giro us biographies of 
Bede, Dnnstan and Stigand in the dialects 
which these worthies respectiyely spoke f 
Zona Loon*, as a romance, is beyond praise ; 
but what should we sa^ to a lite ot Jeffreys 
or Shaftesbury written m the style of Master 
7ohn Kidd ? Moreover, the form into which 
Ur. Ashton has thrown his narratiTe emanci- 
pates biTTi from ail bondage to authorities, and 
enables him to pass over those points of con- 
totrersy which, with all respect both to him 
and to Mr. Arber, cannot be ignored. 

The one disputed point about Smith maybe 
very simply sbited. in 1607 Bmith was taken 
prisoner by the Indians. In 160B be wrote 
an account of his captivity. In 1612 he wrote 
a second account. In 1624 he wrote a third 
account. In the last he described what he had 
not hinted at before, his rescue by Pocahontas. 
At the same time it must in justice to Smith 
be admitted that Ihere is some reason to think 
that he told this story in 1616 in a letter no 
loiter extant. Bat, even so, bis earlier silence 
cannot be got rid of , as lb. Arber and Kr. 
Ashton seem to think, by vague appeals to 
character. Mr. Arber, indeed, waxes wroth 
with any one who applies the ordinary laws 
of evidence to his hero. He attacks Ur. Pal- 
frey, who in his History of New England took 
the trouble very laboriously to verity Smith's 
aooonnt of his doings in Eastern Europe — a 
process ot scrutiny from which Smith's repu- 
tation comes out unblemished. Ho scoffs, 
too, at Kr. Palfrey's suggestion that Smith'e 
adventures fell into the bands of haok-writers. 
Be that as it may, it is clear on the surface, 
as I have said, that much which bears Smith's 
name does not the>refore rest on his direct tes- 
timony, and that we ma^ question details 
withoot seriously disa«ditmg Smith's charac- 
ter. 3fr. Arber oddly enough seems ignorant 
of the work of Mr. Henry, undoubtedly the 
ablest and most effective advocate for the 
truth ot the Pocahontas legend, Ur. Henry 
points out, what I think no previous writer 
has noticed, that Smith's first account in the 
form in which it has come down to us was 
avowedly incomplete, and that the tale of his 
captivity and dimger may have been omitted 
as likely to discourage emigrants. The ques- 
tion is really one of prohabilitiee, and those 
who wish to see the case fairly stated cannot 
do better than take Mr. Henry for their guide. 
Be the result what it may, John Smith 
will still remain one of the most impressive 
figures in early American history. He 
worthily bridges over the gulf between two 
widely different eras. By the temper in 
which he laboured he takes rank with Gilbert 
and Baleigh ; by the fruit of his toil he is 
the unconscious yoke-fellow ot the Pil^im 
Fathers. J. A. DoTUi. 



Catalog M of the Bookt in tJis lAhrary of ihs 
Sritith Miteum priniad m England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and of Booh in Engli»h 
printed Abroad, to_ th« ¥*ar i640. In 3 
vols. (Printed by order of the Trustees.) 
T huh h will be many sympathisers with the 
sentiment of Dr. Gamett, who once said 
that to " a mere catalogue of English books 
np to 1640," he would have preferred 
"one of all books since 1640." Not the 
less will they welcome the appearance ot 
these volames, both as a velnahle addition 
to bibliographical literature and as a wel- 
come indication ot the present policy of 
the Museum authorities. If they can ex- 
ercise sufficient patience, the various schools 
of bibliographers and the various classes of 
students may hope to have their needs sap- 
plied. There is no possible date that could 
be selected which would be free from candid, 
much less from captious, criticism ; and we 
have therefore no comment to offer upon the 
choice ot 1640 as the limit between the old 
and the new literature of England. 
George Ballen, in his too brief preface, offers 
no reason tor the selection of that date, and it 
may be that he, in his reticence, has exercised 
a wise discretion. It would have been well, 
however, for the Keeper of the Printed Books, 
or for Mr. G. "W. Eccles, the cataloguer whose 
" able assistance " he acknowledges, had said 
something by way ot introdaction. This is 
the only omission ot importance in a work 
which con otherwise be cordially commended. 
It is well printed, and that is a matter of great 
importance in a bibliography. The tities are 
drawn with care and, for the most part, with 
sufficient fulness ; and a series ot indexes 
point out the subjects, printers, booksellers, 
and stationers of the books whose titles are 
recorded in more than three thousand columns. 
The cataloguing rules of the British Uasoum 
lead occasionally to somewhat pedantic results. 
It it is necessary, which we do not dispute, to 
enter the writings of a famous educational 
reformer under Eomensk/, a reference should 
at least be given from Comenius, where most 
people would first look tor him. The same 
may be said ot Sleidan, who is entered under 
Philippson. The dat« selected is responsible 
for the circumstance that Milton is repre- 
sented only by bis "Lyoidas" and "Comns." 
The writings of the founder of the Pomily of 
Love, Hendrik Niklas, whose name was made 
English as Nicholas, are set forth at great 
length ; hut the date also obscnres the fact 
that this sect, which was suppressed in the 
reign ot Elizabeth, hod a recrudescence in the 
time of the Commonwealth. Other incon- 
venienoes arise, but we are bound to say that 
they are no greater than would have occurred 
had any other arbitrary date been taken. 

Turning over the pages many rare books 
are seen to be recorded, and many biblio- 
graphical secrets exposed to the light ot day. 
The Index will enable the specialist to 
notice the riches or desiderata ot his snb- 
jeot. The stenographer will observe the 
absence of Timothy Bright's Charaeterie — the 
first English shorthand — as well as the 
presence ot the treatises on that art by 
Willis, and an anonymous writer ot 1602. 
Of this "Art of Stenographic" there were 
two editions or two issues m the same year, 
only one of which is in the British Uusenm. 
The first fierce heats of the tobacco contro- 



versy are well shown. The period ia ono 
which covers an important part of Chnrch 
controversy, and the catalogue is, ia 
consequence, a copious and impoTtant con- 
tribution to religious bibliography. An 
examination of the entries under "Bible'' 
and "Liturgies," as well as under tho 
names of prominent divines like Ainswoitb, 
among the Separatists, or Bradford smong 
the Beformers, will show hoiv rich tbc 
National Library has become in this depart- 
ment. Those who " love a ballad in priBt" 
may delight themselves by nearly htcq 
colomns in the Index devoted to theiv 
effusions of the popular poet. The nUurioi 
to Lancashire in the fall title of the "Bonn^ 
Bryer" has escaped the indexet. Tb 
wonders and portents which also tonneil 
part ot the stock-in-trade ot Autolyccs 
range from a description of the hog-ticd 
lady to the apparition over the tomb of 
Uahomet. One of these tracts rchting |g 
speech by a tongueless child would, if 
authentic, be a fresh evidence against the 
exploded "miracle" of the African con- 
fessors. With these we mey class a 
veritable horn-book in black letter. Tbt 
entries under "Periodical Publications" are 
few hut pregnant, for they chronicle the real 
birth of the English newspaper. Sirteen 
columns are devoted to the gennioe asd 
supposititious works ot Shokspere. " }S'aK- 
dorus" is included, but "Eair Em" is 
excluded. 

The value of the present work ia its faitMul 
record of ail the monuments which the ^'afiLuai 
Library possesses relating to the infancy and 
youth of printing in this country. The prea 
was not two centuries old in 1640; undifit 
be remembered how limited was the readin;; 
public of those days, the extent and qaalitj 
of the work of our early printers ia s matter 
ot surprise. The books hero catologaed con- 
tain much that is important for the kal 
topographer and the annalist of trade, as well 
as for tlie student of theological or mtioitil 
development. The index of printers mil 1* 
narrowly scanned, and is very u«efat acd 
suggestive. Who bat will rejoice to see 
along with Caiton and Copland a aevonfwntli- 
centory namesake of our learned typographieu 
antiquary, Mr. W. Blades ? The work is not 
only full of curiosities, but is a nuno vhK 
plenty of rich ore wiU repay the bboir ol 
the patient digger. 

William E. A. Ai<«' 



S OLD FBBirCE XEPBOnS. 



Bat AltframOntohe SiAmdiliei. Tert vira 

Chateaurooi und Venedig. VU. Hrsfi 

von Wendelin Eorster. (Heilbronn : Hen- 

ninger.) 

KarU if» 6ro»»m Sme fwM J»rm^ *^ 

CoMtantincpel. Hng. von Ednsrd S«' 

witz. Zweite Auflage. {Heilbronn : Hen- 

ninger.) 

Ze Prince JVwr: Pofsme da HSrant CtiuiA* 

With a Translation and ITotofl by Francisquc 

UicheL (LondonandParis:FotherinKli«n'' 

So mediaeval poem has m yet been the rabiect 

of critical treatment so elaborate so tMi 

which at Uie hands of Drs. Forater, EollHi* 

Stengel, and others, the f^'*^^? Z>f^ 

now receiving in Uoesrs. T 
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ot old French publioationg. Indeed, few 
rlaBsical authorB have had the exact condition 
of thrar U8S. u completely and Uborionaly 
laid before stodents as will be the caae with 
this unknown iroueire of the eleventh century 
when the eenes is complete. First lanka 
Dr. Stengd'a issae (from his photographic 
repiodaction) of the exact text of the Bodleian 
Cwfex. Then Dr. Kolhing gave hb the Vene- 
tian (shorter and older) text ; now Dr. Forater 
prints the Chateanroux version, with the 
rariante from the kindred Venetian (the 
longer and mors modem) copy. Lastly, the 
»me industriooa editor promi&ea na the Faria, 
Lyons, and Cambridge texts, with some frag- 
ments in a fourth Tolume, and a critical com- 
mentary on the whole to flniah with. T|he 
poem, thongh its relative valne has been 
somewhat exag^rated by those who have not 
read ita fellows, is so much the typical Chanson 
de Geate that this immense expenditure of 
pains can hardly be pronounced excessive. 
Aa for the version now before us, it is admit- 
tedly late, &ongh Dr. Forster thinks its date 
has been nndnly broaght forward ; and, like 
all rehandlings of the early poems, it is some- 
what weakened and diluted. Perhaps not 
the least interesting thing about it is the 
story of its last owner, who left it to the 
Chateaaronx town library. This was J. L. 
Sourdillon, a banker and a bibliophile, who 
died about twenty years ago. He had other 
treaaoies, but was specially devoted to this. 
He seems to have had a perfectly lover-like 
affection for it, and maintained its charms 
against all its wicked rivala (among which, it 
is needless to say, the Bodleian was the most 
loathed by him) in a series of publications, 
to which tiie public obstinately paid no atten- 
tion. Dr. Foretei has done well to insert 
!4>me notice of him here. 

A second edition of an old French poem in 
two or three years' time from the appearance 
of the first is an event so rare and so encour- 
aging to all lovers of the literature that it 
would deserve chronicling of itself. Dr. 
Koscbwitz has, however, ttien a great deal of 
pains with his new issae of the Jonmey to 
Constantinople. As a work of literature this 
camic or raUter farcical piece ranks far below 
it-- heroic companions, for the hnmonr is both 
<- <irse and childish ; bat the mere fact of its 
>iing one of the earliest comio pieces of sus- 
liiined narrative in French, especially when 
it.i extraordinary popularity during the ^fiddle 
-iges is considered, gives it importance. 

U. Francisqne ICichel has a hajmy facnlty 
o5 getting publishers to produce books for him 
in stately conditions. His present issue of 
t):e well-known poem of Chandos Herald on 
the Black Prince is fully the equal of the 
original Hoxburghe Club volume in outward 
attractions, and has the advantage of a more 
act'Oratfl translation and a revised text. We 
c.:-i, indeed, never help grudging a now edition 
. [ an old French poem already accessihlo to 
the student, when the nombers of poems and 
prooe works as yet Inaccessible are so great. 
Vith half the Chansons de Oestes yet un- 
pristed, with merely casual inroads made on 
the vast mass of the Arthurian romances, 
with the Bomans d'Aventures still in MS. 
for the most part, with Rmari h Cmtre/ait 
obtainable only in extract by anyone who 
Lomtot »Sord a jonmey to Fans or '" 



Vienna, second editions of 7R« Slack Prince, 
or of Saoul de Cambrai, are hut half welcome, 
even when the former appears in such an 
extremely satisfactory shape as U. Michel's 
quarto, and when it deab with a subject so 
interesting to Englishmen. There is the 
further remark to make that though Ur. Coxe 
(the former editor) undoubtedly left a good 
deal to do, it is not easy to be quite certain 
that M. Uichel's is the right way of doing it. 
With his translation there is Uttle fault to 
find. But WQ should have liked some more 
definite authority tor his reconstmction of 
the t«xt than what he himself, without (as we 
very cheerfully acknowledge) any undue 
confidence, calla his "intimate acquaintance 
with the language of the period." However, 
the improvement is undeniable, and has pat 
the poem in a condition in which it can be 
read with pleasure by anyone who choose 
to confine himself to the translation and 
notes — ^with still greater pleasure by anyone 
who, having a ftur knowledge of modem 
French, avtols himself of the translation to 
bridge over any little gaps in that knowledge 
which the original may discover. Hitherto, 
both in France and England (with us more 

:cueab1y than with our neighbours), an 
altogether disproportionate idea of the diffi- 
culty of reading old French has obtained. It 

iiud not be easy to point out a hook more 
likely than the present, from its attractions 
of matter and form, to disabuse Englishmen 
at least of this notion. The account here 
given of the Battle of Poitiers and of the 
Spaniab expedition — the latter, perhaps, the 
most purely chivalrous attempt, in both the 
bad and tiie good senses of chivalry, in 
which an English force was ever engaged — 
only yields, as all such things must yield, 
to the prose of Froissart in vividness and 
ciroumsbmce. Koreover, it has over that 
account the additional advantage of more 
direct, if less perfectly worked-up, knowledge 
and detail of tact. Geobge Saintsbust. 



NBW HOVELS. 

Joy. By Uay Crommelin. In 8 vols. (Hurst 

& Blackett.) 
Raymon^i Atonement. From the German of 

E. "Wemer. By Christina Tyrrell. In 3 

vols. (Bentley.) 
PhariuM. By Hrs. H. Bennett-Edwards. In 

3 vols. (J. & £. KaxweU.) 
Guide, Philo»oph«r, and Friend. By Mrs. 

Herbert Martin. (Griffith & Farran.) 
Lenort AnnandaU'i Story. By Evelyn Everett 

Green. (Keligious Tract Society.) 
7a* Better Part. By Annie 8. Swan. l^Par- 

tridge.) 
Joy is the redwlio ad ahawdum of the three- 
volume system. The author has a love of 
nature, and some knack in drawing from it. 
She has also a sharp eye for certain eccentrici- 
ties of character. She has read Alfred de 
Musset and Mr. Swinburne. Two episodes in 
this, her latest work, seem to prove that she 
can " move a horror " aa well as most of her 
contemporaries. Given these qualifioations, 
and a pretty girl with a marvellous nurse, a 
mad mother, a convict father, an aunt who 
once passionately loved the convict, and a 
mosctUar Christina lover of the popnhur 



' Anglo- Saxon " type — and Miss Crommelin 
might have given us in Joy a readable and 
even original story of the size of Called 
Sack when it first took the town by storm. 
Bnt some cursed spite has compelled her 
to tfill in three volumes what she conld 
easily have told in three chapters. 9o every- 
thing in Joy is strained, and everybody is 
unnatural, "Nature sickens" with a ven- 
geance, for "sun-kissing" takes place on a 
great scale once in every twenty pages. That 
the meeting of Joy and her lover, Blyth 
Berrington, after his return from AustraUa 
should be described as a rapturously happy 
one ia natural and excusable ; and one is almost 
tempted to pardon Miss Crommelin the fine 
phrenzy of nonsense which makes her say that 
" It seemed to both tJiat the climax of their 
lives had come, the highest point at which 
they seemed nearest heaven." But why 
should they be condemned, 

the pauses of their soatonoea, to hear the 
nightingtdes aingin^ of a gladness that was 
almost pain, of a pam that was the ecstasy of 
passion overfilling the beings too small, too 
poor, too earthly, to express rightly snch 
supreme rapture " f 

or two of the characters in Joy — in 
particular Hannah, the nurse, who is too old 
and too uglytobe "sun-Hssed" ; Peter Quigg, 
a harmless creatnre, who is shot with bis own 
revolver before he has time to become un- 
natural ; and Steenie Hawkehaw, Blyth Ber. 
rington's rival, who is healthily selfish and 
jealous — seem to indicate that Miss Crommelin 
could do better than she has done here if she 
would abandon falsetto for her natural voice, 
and leave Mr. Swinburne to readers of stnmger 
digestion. 

There is a certain resemblance between Joy 
and the novel by E. Wemer, of which Uiss 
Tyrrell gives a more than tolerable transla- 
tion. Nearly everything in Saymond't Aiont' 
ment is unconscionably long drawn out, espe- 
cially the curse, terrible as that in ' ' Claudian," 
under which the chief personage in it lies 
tin nearly the end of the third volume ; and 
Geoffrey Vilmut, the autocratic village priest 
who figures in it, is a rather theatrical char- 
acter. The comedy, however — which is sup- 
plied mainly by Raymond's relative, the young 
Baron Paul von Werdenf els ; Lily Vilmut, who 
sympathises with him on his rejection by her 
sister Anna, and finally takes her place ; an 
amorous old lawyer ; and a pompous mafor 
duomo — is of the ttaive German sort, and 
very enjoyable. Eaymond himself, when he 
has atoned for his father's fault, saved the 
villagers, who have believed him to be the 
incarnation of evil and tyranny, and married 
tho lady from whom he has been separated 
by the inflnence of the priest, develops into 
a German noble of the better and old-fashioned 
sort. Maymond't Atonemmt is a likeable book, 
and that is saying not a little. 

Phariteet is a disagreeable, pretentious, 
inartistic, and in some points vulgar, story. 
If Gay Oldcastle, with his ambition and ms 
family pride, and his actress wife with the pre- 
posterous name of ' ' Star," had had the common 
sense to live quietly in London, or even when 
in the countiy to have kept their ears dosed 
to gossip, the tragedy that ruins their lives 
need never have happened. Then "Star" 
and Unol Ohloastle, Guy's brother, may b« 
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"piire" enongb, and certainly they eay eo 
over and over again j but where is the 
"pure" coudu who in real life could aak 
his brother's " pure " wife, " Do you believe 
I Bin in loving you " ? or could suggest, 
"if in my love for you, I found one emalloat 
taint of grossnesa, if I wishod for anytbingp, ex~ 
peeted anything, hoped aayttiug, either in the 
present or the future — anything that ia to say 
beyond ^at I have got, your dear afloction, 
and the' tender consideration which aprings 
fromit,"&c. P 

On the whole, eennonising and Belf-oonscious 
" Star" is a greater infliction than dis- 
reputable but Itindhcarted "Milly" of St. 
John's Wood and the Frivolity Theatre, with 
her "Willie" and her tawdry finery. But 
heroines o( the burlesijue order are becoming 
very numerous in fiction nowadays ; 
" Itilly " ia neither bettor nor worse than 
the average. There is nothing in Pharmes 
— in plot-conception or in style — to console 
ns for the under-bred folks the author intro- 
duces us to, or the poor sarcasms on Society 
she puts into the mouths of some of them. 

It ia like going direct from a music-hall to 
a lawn-tennis ground to read Guide, PkUo- 
tephtr, and tViend after Pharmes. Ifra. 
Uartin's new story is neither ambitions nor 
powerful, and her new heroine, Phillia Oarr, 
is quite <A the lawn-teunia pattern — ali pretti- 
nesa, propriety, and practicality. But the 
plot of Quide, PhihsopA«r, and Friend is a 
good, though not a stirring one. Fhillia Carr, 
a lady's " companion," loses her livelihood by 
the death of the titled and crabbed relative 
who has patronised her. Thereupon she is 
asked by the Browning family, whose ac- 
quaintanceship she has mode at the seaside, 
and whom a freak of nature has raised from 
the yeoman into the squire rank, to act as 
their "guide, philosopher, and friend" — to 
put them, in fact, through their social facings 
IS London. Fhillis enters upon the new 
situation and into the humour o( it. George 
Browning, the young " Squire," somewhat 
gawky, but thoroughly honest and unselfish, 
proceeds to fall in love with her ; but she is 
already engaged to Captain Landon, a very 
gentlemanly gentleman, and thoroughly self- 
regarding; and, of course — but it would be 
alike useless and unfair to say more. The 
Brownings are all well drawn, eppecially tlio 
plain father, at once frugal and gcnerou;, 
shrewd and magnanimous ; and Urs. Martin 
provides excellent foils to them in the happy 
but somewhat "chaify" Molyneux household. 
She seems, however, to show a lack of skill 
in her method of making Phillis an heiress on 
her own account, and she doeiiledly sinks the 
novelist in the moralist when sho mikes that 
heiress give up a portion of her income because 
it is derjved from the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. But singularly few faults can be 
found with this agreeable and clever story. 

Zenort AnnandaVi Story was worth tell- 
ing, and the members of the Egremont fnmily 
— especially Philip the strong, and Duff the 
somewhat slangy — are well sketched. But 
the black Boghey episode, which places wealth 
at the disposal of I.enore, is far fetched ; and 
most readers will agree with outspoken Duff 
Egremont that Lenoro had no right to engage 
herself to Tereijce when she loved Philip. 
Btndea, the diaraoten art too prone to 



remember that they are under tiie orders of 
the Bcligious Tract Society, and at intervals 
find it necessary, so to speak, to "do the 
religious to please the dear old maUr." The 
weak element in Zenort Annandale'i Story it 
contributed by Bora Egremont and her 
atheistic adorer, Gordon Eorresfcr; fortunately 
it becomes almost comic towards the end. 

What is only a sauce to Ltnor* Atmandah'i 
Story Batuiates The Batter Part. The religi- 
osity which plays such a part in it is, to speak 
frankly, an inartistic intrusion. The love of 
Gilbert Hey for Lottice Angel, one of the 
" hands " in his father's mill, her determina- 
tion not to marry Mm until bia mother sends 
for him, are, moreover, the commonplaces of 
fiction that deals with " bumble " life. Uiss 
Siran is capable of writing, and, indeed, has 
written, much better stories than Tin Setter 
Part. "WiLUiu "WiMiCB. 



AMEBICAN BOOKS. 
Three Village*. By W. D. Howell*. (Bostrai, 
U.S.: Osgood; London: TrUbner.) While we 
would not be thought ungrateful to ISx, 
Howells for uiything he may be pleased to 
give us, we must be allowed to say that tb( 
present volume is very slight and strung 
together by a slender thTeod. It conaists ol 
three chapters, one of which has alrea<]y 
appeared m Longman's Magazine. The two 
first are personal reminiscences of visits to the 
famous village (or Uttle towuj of Lexington, 
and to Uls Shaker community of Shirley 
(which is prBSumably not even a village). The 
third chapter, pallod " Gnadenhiitten, which 
is almost as long as the other two put together, 
ia of a very different character, being a purely 
historical recttal of an ptrodoua massacre that 
took place in Ohio just a hundred years sinoe. 
It tells how a settlement of Indian converts 
were exterminated by white pioneers under cir- 
oumstaacea that reeaU. the assodatianB of Qlen- 
coe aud of Cawnpore. We forbear to say more, 
and can scarcely recommend our readers te find 
out more for themselves. 

Memorie and Mime. By Joaqflin Miller. 
(New York: Funk and Wapialls.) In the 
spring of 187! — when people in London were 
looking, as (hey have continued to look since, 
tor a new poet — Songe of Ihe Sierriu raised a 
flutter of espectatian. The author disappeared 
as suddenly as he had come, nor has tbe 
mystery about his life yet been entirely lifted. 
Certainly, his reputetion has not been main- 
tained ; and it is probable that the name of 
Joaquin Miller is now scarcely known in 
England outside a narrow literaiy circle. The 
present book bears no English imprint. It is a 
sort of miscellany, containing— first, a few 
notes from a diuy written in this country 
thirteen and fourteen years ago, notably "A 
Dinner at Eosaetti's"; then - ■ ■ 



early life in Oregon and California, of varying 

merit; and lastly, some doeen pages of 
"Bhyraes for the Bight." Those who have 
not yet forgotten their first cnthuaiaam for 
Firings of the Sierras will read it for its auto- 
biographical interest ; other readers (if such it 
obtains) will hardly need to be warned against 
the falsetto intonatioii, as of a pseudo-Byron, 
which impairs the effect of almost everything 
Joaquin Uiller writes. 

A Western Journey with Mr. Emereon. By 
John Bradley Thayer. (Boston, U.S. : Little, 
Brown, & Co.) In June, 1881, " 
to Carlyle that hs had been 



family and one or two chosen guests, the trip «u 
made under the best conditioni of safety, comfort, 
and company.'' 

Mr. Thayer, one of the " chosen ^eeti," hsi 
essayed to nve an aooonnt of the journey vitb 
espaoial r^erenoe to Mr. Emeraon. When 
written yrith judgment about penons suffiaeaUj 
eminent, sffoh contamporary roccuds serve i 
useful end- U ^y Boem somewh^ triiisl it 
must be remembered their province ii to 
treat of details which will be used for the 
filling in of future portraits. Mr. Thajer 
in his book does not offend against good taste. 
He relates some anaodotas and rscordi torn 
good sayings of Ur. Bioarson, but he has not 
made the most of bia ojqxtrtuni^. " Then m 
more, but I could not clearly bnng it l>ack," he 
confesses ; and often whore no sucn admissioii ii 
made it is only too manifest that he hs£ missed 
the point. 'The notes on Matthew imold's 
recent lecture, which Mr. Thayer appends, are 
the best part of the book, winch, nowever, il 
not as good as it might have been, has its ralnt 
Inilian Myths ; or, Legenda, Traditions, and 
Symbols of the Aborigmes of America corn- 
tared with those of other Conntriea. By 1. B. 
Emenon. (Boston, U.S.: Osgood; London: 
Trilbner.) Had Miss Emerson been lesi so- 
bitioue, or had she been better acquainted vitb 
the requirements of si^olais, she would hate 
produced a more satiafaotory and useful book. 
As it is, she has given us a large nmnber ol 
interesting Bed Indian myths and legends, bnl, 
in many cases, without stating her autbariif 
for them; while she has compared Indian beliefs 
and symbols with those of the Old Worid in > 
way whioh is, to say the least of it, uneritimL 
Her information oonoaming things Asiatii: ii 



about things American. When we find » bsdl)'- 
copied Phoenician insoription paraded u > 
specimen of cuneiform writing (p. 310) onr 
confidence in the judgment and Ino^ei^ot 
the writer is sorely tried. Granting, howers, 
that the Indian stories given by Uiaa Emenon 
are authentic and accurate— the ipit'siiaia iwio, 
in faet, of aboriginal narrators— her book is 
full of interest and instruction. Stadenls of 
mythology and folk-lore will welcome the new 
stores of information it contains, and will pis> 
over for their sake the real or supposed pa«Jld> 
from other parts of the world with wnieb ibe 
has endeavoured to iUustrato them. Tbwei! i 
plenty in the book, moreover, to attract tte 
philologist, besides two eitromely intereatiBS 
Lenni-Lenape chants on the Cnjation sM 
Deluge in the original native hieroglyph" ban 
a MB. of Prof. Rafinosque which haTebea 
vouched for by Bquiar. We must not haff* \ 
to add that the bodt ia adorned withwww 
appropriate illustrations. 

A Modem Proleue ; or, a List of Books p>i'>- 
lished under more than one Title. ByJBB« 
Lyman Whitney. (New York: Ujfft) 
London: Trilbner,) American biTJiozraphjs ; 
the ofibpring of the puHic library, and mo''" 
its producta keep cmso to their sonrcft ><"' 
present little book is expanded from a f^ 
read last year before the Amerioan MW^ 
Association. Ita first title is naught, but W 
second well represents its subject ^,?^ 
be expected, the great majority of ' "?"* i 
published under more than one title „»« ""^ 
gitimato reprints. Jules Verne, ZoU. «» 
Dumas seem to be the chief sufirer"- *^,f 
people are aware that Nathaniel H»»tborM i 
masterpiaoe, wbioh ws admire ai ^^fJfZ' 
tian, wM called by himself The H'^f^""";, 
but it U news to us that Ewy* fljf'"- 
known in America a 



Theology, the English title_ bOTg f*^ 
one o[ my moat valued fiiends, father of my | there as " Tsry 'naignifloant/" wV ) ^ 
daogbtw Edith's hubaad. With Um and hit ( an Amerioui pablishw tiioo|^t st m » 
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edition of Ferdtonf Chtm nnder the liQe of Tht 
IiitAe. A bttd case that hsa come under onr 
own notioe u the calling an EnKliih (not 
Ameriosn) tnnsUtion of M. Dandet e Lt Patit 
C>ui*e by the name of My Brother Jack, whioh in- 
evitably inggeeta M. Daudat's other noTol, Jaei. 
Altogether, this is a very instruotive book, 
though, pertiaps, not so iiseful to En^iah as to 
AmMioan libniiani. The total number of 
eatriea ia more than nine hundred, oUwified 
sooordiog to the authon* namea, with an index 
of titlea. We obeerre that " Lewii Cvroll " 
sppean under "Dodgaon," whereas 



Somd " renwinf pMadonymoas. Surely the 
of etttalof^oing ^tould be to reopect 



pea- 



which has been habitually odopl 
lort of trade markin literature. We admit that 
tbe American practice is otherwise, bat here it 
has not been carriod oat consistently. 

The latest addition to the leriee of " Ameri- 
can Aathora " which Mi. David Douglas, of 
Edinburgh, is publishing in such a pretty form 
uid at such a low price, is Miago, and other 
f^bfcA*! tn Black and White, by Joel Chandler 
Harris, better known aa " Uncle Eemua." The 
title explains well enough the contents, which 
are four stories of life in the Southern planta- 
tions some twenW years ago. Iiovers of negro 
di.'dect will here find their Hearts' content. Oar 
own atteonpt to make it out has been in rain. 

Ms. DoroiiU has also sent na, paoked in a 
roaTeoifint ease, the five volumes of John 
BaiTOughs's works whioh have already been 
noticed in the Atusivy from time to thoe. 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 
SiiU to writing Latin Pro»t; with Bxereisee. 
By Q. Q. Bradley. Arranged by T. L, Pa[allon. 
'Bivinf^no,} Whatever may be the ultimate 
fate oT Qt«ek and Latin composition- writing 



years have presented us with enormously 
proved handbooks for acquiring the art. 



Terted by these able pleas. To us, a language 
appears not to be known by anyone unable to 

wnte in it The years expended in teaching 
Latin and Oreek must surely have been 
grievionsly misapplied, in method or object, in 
those numberless instances of complete in- 
ability to write grammatical sentenoss in those 
laugnages. We admit to the full the ad- 
vantages (p>. 3) to be gained from the unlike- 
ness of Latin to English ; bat, on the whole, 
observe in Dean BradW a shade of 
reluctant doubt aa to the real advantage of 
universalising Latin composition. It may be 
worth observing that thera are soma sUpa 
worth correcting in the printing, as on 
p. 161, where the easily-amueed schoolboy will 
assuredly deride " Hitittor adeos " for "mittitur 



we are inclined to say, it cannot be profitably 
kamt onder the auspices of Dean Bradley and 
Dr. Abbott, it cannot bo learnt at all, except 
by the gifted few to whom it comes as 
lAtin vme came to Calverley, or Oreek to 
Person, by a natural instinct. The present 
Tolome supplements Dean Bradley's recent 
edition of Arnold's Praetieal Introduction. 
i% ■ wlection, made by Mr. FapiUon, from the 
materials compiled by Dean Bradley, by the 
nse of which, as we ourselves can testify, he 
taught I^tin prcne at Oxford, as at Marlborough, 
mobably better than it was ever taught before. 
Ihe two books together are a theiauTUt o1 
method, and method made interesting. A 
teacher who neglects to study the " specimen 
lecture oa Latin prose composition" (pp. 147-74 
in the pieeent volume) is simply throwing away 
his beat opportunity. There is a vivacity about 
its treatment, a skilful explanation of the real 
difficnlties, a brushing- a way of the super- 
ficial ones, which are beyond praise. And, 
for nsefnlneas to the young^ but fairly forward 
■tndmt, we commend particularly the sections 
that treat of metapbon (pp. 31-42, 137-60) and 
that on poUtioal terms immediately following 
(pp. 161-74). Bxperienoe leads us also to 
beUeve that the " Note ou Khatorical 
ijiiestitma" will prove extremely serviceable 
;ppu 144-46) as will that on " The Woes of 
Uni"^. lOe-lO). Older students will, per- 
haps, be more sttantoted by tbe Introductory 
Essay m the "Talne of the Study of Latin 
Cou^KMition." It is a diaquintioD of great 
and pmnaaiva ataU^, and points out witii 
mnnh feUoity the ipeciBl facultie* which are 
btiAmI by lAtan proae, ia oontaa-distinctdon to 
thoaa foMwad by Franoh or Ovman oom- 
V» ooafMi OvimItw ealr half eon- 



ad e< 

A G-rammar of Oolloquial French. By J, F. P. 
Massg. (Eelfe Bros.) This small octavo of 167 
pages supplies a want which teachers of French 
have hitherto Htudioualy ignored. Its title is 
misleading, and should have run "The Ad- 
vanced Iioamer's Guide to the Acquisition of 
Idiomatic French." A grammar in the ordin- 
ary sense of the word it is not, and it could 
scoroely yield much proSt to students who have 
not mastered the elemRntB of French acuidence. 
Pupils who are iu that happy position will 
find in M. Mass£'s work the chief idiomatic 
peculiarities of the French language explained 
in terse and dear sentences, and iUnstrat«d by 
means of copious examples and well-dsBiKned 
paradigms. Among other matters treated are 
the position of words in the sentence, both in 
prinoipal and subordinate clauses, the differ- 
ence between the moods and simple and com- 
pound tenses of the English and French verb, 
the 'peculiar uses of the subjunctive mood in 
French, the sequence of tenses and the agree- 
ment of the past participle. These are weak 
points of the ordinary grammar ; and, tor the 
matter of that, it is safe to say that outside 
this work the English student will find no 
satisfactory account of the idiomatic nse of the 
French subjunctive or of the sequence of tonaes 
in that language. Tet, until a thorough 
knowledge has been obtained of the peculiar 
value of the subjunctive mood, no student 
can hope to begin to write fluent and correct 
Prenoh. 

M. Masb^ has also published a useful supplt 
ment to his Grammar, entitled Freitrh Spare 
Moment!. [Henry Prowdo.) The book com- 
prehends three hundred short extracts for 
unseen translatioa, one thousand idiomatic 
phrases, and a synopsis of the orthographi 
changes embodied in the lat«3t edition of 
tho dictionary of the Academy. The object 
ol the author was to provide a handbook 
for the casual practioe of a doss in th( 
nicetisa of Frenah idioms. For advanced classei 
no doubt the book will be found very help- 
ful, but we doubt whether junior students 
would be able to derive much prottt from its 
use. On tbe other hand, there cannot be two 
opinions as to its value to any learner who has 
made sufficient progress to be able to read 
ordinary Prenoh prose with a fair amount of 
ease ; and, perhaps, ita greatest value will oon- 
sist in its ^aptability as a text-book for self- 
instruction. So oom^ete a collection of idiom- 
atic and proverbial phrases could not be found 
in any other oompast so narrow that we are 
aware of. 

The French Niu)tp<wer R»ading-Booh. Com- 
piled and Edited by W. T. Jefiboatand 0. J. 
Tosadl. (Hachette.) This volume of extracts 
from twenty different Frenoh papers of to-day 
has been prepared for the use of teachers who 
may wish to give their pupils an insight into 
the living French of daily life, and who yet 
shrink from^^aoiixg in their hand) the Qil Slat 
or Fiffon, Vbm ezcrMta art wall shem, and 



are aoeorapanied by qnestiana on grammar 
and philology based on the text, as well as by 
claanfied sets of qnealiona from papen set for 
different public examinations. The book ia, on 
the whole, very well calculated to answer ita 
ose, and will, in the hands of an intelligent 
ler, give a life and colour to the study of 
French grammar, the value of which eaonot be 
well over estimated. 

A Miutual of FreiKh Protodi/, By Arthur 
Oossett. (Bell.) Strange to say, no treatise or 
even handbook on French metrea and versifloa- 
tioa had been published before Uie appearance 
of this work ; and English schoolboys have till 
now been eipeotod to evolve the rules of Frenoh 
prosody out of their inner consciousness. Aa a 
matter of fact, very few educated Englishmen 

giBseesing a competent knowledge of the 
roach language Imve the faintest idea of the 
structure of French verse, and it is probable 
enough that tho indifference generally shown 
by English readers to Prenoh poetry is due to a 
necessarily imperfect knowledge of its laws. 
The hook before us is j ust what a handbook for 
ths highor classes of schools should be, but at 
the same time it may be consulted witti {Measure 
and profit by any English- speaking person who 
wishes to know wherein Frenoh metre consitte, 
and how it has grown. 

De. Fesdinawd Schmidt'3 Elentenlary Oer- 
raan Grammar and Beading Book (Wiesbaden : 
Bergmann ; London : TrObner) may be re- 
commended for its simple and comprehensive 
arrangement. The actadence, and especially 
nominal and adjectival inflection, are well 
treated, and great skill is shown in dealing up 
the difEcultieS of these branches. The woric is 
very praodcal, everywhere combining precept 
with example, and in foot relying more on weQ- 
select«d ilTuatrations than on lengthy explana- 
tions. It is an excellent introduction to the 
subject, and the author may be complimented 
on the En^ish text, which is at onoe clear and 
idiomatic 

A Dictionary of th e Portitguae Langvagr. By 
Alfred Elwaa. (Crosby Lookwood.) This little 
volume bears too pretentious a title ; it should 
have been called a Portuguese Vocabulary, for 
though containing as many words as much 
lareer works, it makee no attempt to pve ety- 
mcdogies, or to olaaeify meanings. For all that, 
it is to tko ordinary student far more nseful 
than the larger works, such as Da Cuuha's edi- 
tion of Yieira, or Larrazaga's more recent pub- 
lication, both because of its handy form, and 
because Englishmen seldom now-a-days take 
up Portuguese as a study, but only use it for 
commercial correspondence, or to read financial 
prospectuses. It is a great pity that Fortugoeae 
has been so much neglected, for Portugal has a 
grand literature, and the new school of Portu- 
guese historians and poets, beaded by Alexandre 
Heronlano and Almeida- Garrett, have written 
much whioh well deserves attention. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 



Mr. Bbowniko left his glorious s 
at MoritE in the Bngsd^ Ust Wedneaday, 
and will he settled again in London befoi« 
this number of the ACADBMT ia out. The 
last corrected revises of his new poem, Ferith- 
tah'a Fanciet, are in his printer's bAnds, and the 
volume will be published forthwith, 

Trx readers of the It«v. Thomas Mbdey's 
Btminitotnca r^ Orid Colltge and the Oxford 
Movement— ttai who has not read them P— will 
be glad to hear that he has anoHier series in 
the press, to be entitled Stminitcateet of Towne, 
Villagei, and SehooU, 

Mattt will be lnterMt«i to leom that tha late 
W, Siomlajr-Dayenporf I papen on sport u« tv 
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be oolleotod into a volume, withnumerooi illoi' 
bations by Oen. Crealock. 

Mr. MOBfiLL ia preparing for publication, 
under the title oi SUtvonic Law, ttie Bubstanoe 
ot hia reoent Iliilieater Leotnres on the chief 
eariy oodea of tte Slavonic peoples. 

For the article " Portugal," in the next 
Tolume of the Eneydopaedia Britannica, Mr, H, 
UoTse Stephens has written upon the gco- 
graphy, gtatistica, and history ; woile Mr. H. B. 
Briggs has treated of tho literature, with special 
reference to the Portuguese troubadours. 

Tile next volume in the scries of " Philoso- 

Jhical Classics lor English Beadera," published 
J Meaars. Blackwood, will bo Tlobba. It is 
Written by Prof. Croom Eobertson, of Univer- 



sity ColleKe, Iiondon, who has for long been 
Studying tiie life and works of the philosopher 
of BlalmeHbury. Tlie book will have a portrait. 

Mr. T. Fibrer Vsvin will publish early ia 
October A Smaller BiUia Pauperum, or Bible 
for the poor, ' ' oonteynynge Thyrtie and Eyghte 
Wodecuttes Iltvstiatynge the Life, Parablia, 
and Miiaolis off Onre Blessid Lorde and 
Savioure Jhesus Christ, with the Propre De- 
acrypoiounB thereoff extracted fro the Originall 
Textfl off John Wiolif," with an introduotory 
[ireface by the late Dean Stanley. The thirtV' 
eight medieval wood-blodis from which the 
preaeat woodcuta are reproduced were pur- 
chased about seventy yeaia since at Nuremberg. 
They have not been recognised as belonging' to 
any printed book; indeed^ it is doubtful if they 
were ever used at all. It is probable, however, 
that they were intended tor use in a block bock 
of the " Biblia Pauperum " class ; and the pre- 
sent work ia in paper, print, and binding a 
faithful reproduction of a known work of the 
period (the fifteenth century) from which the 
blocks appear to date. 

The two next volumes in Uesara. Chai 

& Hall's series of " Military Biographies will 
be Loudon, by Col. Q. B. Ualleson, and Turennt, 
by CoL Holder. 

MBSase. CHAFMAif & Hall also have in the 
press Zord Sloomjield's Miuion to the Court of 
BemadoUt, by his widow. Baroness Bloomfleld 



TJttSc^tuh Highlands, by Prof. Blackie; Short 
Studiet, Ethical and Btiigiuut, by the Bev. H. N. 
Oxenham. 

Messrs. LonoiCANS announce a History of 
Taxation and Taxes in England, in four 
volumes, by Mr. Stephen DowcD. 

Tfib most interesting of Meaars. Oriffith and 
Farrau'a announeemeots is The Looking Olaia 
for iht Mini, a reprint ot the edition of 1792, 
almost entirely from the woodblocks of the 
illustrations drawn and engraved by Bewick. 
Mr. Charles Welsh, who has done so much to 
trace the early history of story tales in England, 
will contribute a preface. 

Wx understand that <'E.V.B." ia engaged 
on a new book on Awm, in whioh numerona 
quotationa from the poeta of all countries and 
Umes on the subject of the Boaa will occur. It 
will be publiahed by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. TsUbjier have in preparation The 
Lift and Travelt of Alexander Qaonui de E/SrSi, 
fay Dr. Theodore Daka, from original and for 
the most part unpublished documents. Tiv. 
Duka claims to have given, for the firat time, a 
fairly complete view of the life ot this remark- 
able traveller, and an explanation of the reasons 



MESBRa. P. WASifE & Co.'a list of new books 
comprise vol. a. of Mr. J. Bach McMaster'a 
Hiitory of the Ptoph of the United Statu ; an 
edition of Qray's Poetical Works on hand-made 
paper, with fflgbt original iUaatration^, by Mr. 



Birket Foster, printed on india-paper and 
limited to one hundred copiea ; Peter Pennileu, 
OaTnekeeper and Oeniieman, by Q. Chriatoyher 
Davies ; Godfrey Maiden, or the Bquire's 
Oiandsons, by Mrs. J. P. B. Krth ; a new edition 
oiAbbeyt, Cattla, and Ancient ffalla, in three 
volumes, illustrated with twelve photographs, 
by Frith ; the bound volume of St. Nich^ai ; 
a new library edition in eight volumea of 
Charloa Knight's fftdf-Boun tmth the Sett 
Authors and Half-Houre of English Hittory ; 
The Land of Fire, by Capt. Mayne Held; A 
Young Oirl'i Wooing : a Love Story, by the 
Bev. E. P. Koe ; two voltmies in " the Chaudos 
Classics," viz., Baron Munchaitaea and Haw- 
thorne's Moesea from an Old Manie; The 
Stondard Commercial Handbook : comprising a 
Dictionary of the English Language, a Gaiot- 
teer ot the World, and a complete Mercantile 
Calculator ot Interest Tables, Trade Tablea, 
aod Information necessary for Commercial , 
Transactions ; two Scripture text books printed 
in colours and edited by Miss Eeary, entitled 
Raya of Lii/hl and A Batket of Pearls ; The Littlt 
Pfoph-i Favourite Album; The Little Folks' 
Oiftliook; The Glohe Picture Book- ; The Birth- 
day Pruent ; and two new series ot coloured 
books, entitled Wurne's Little Pla^atetaai The 
Afternoon Tea Toy Books. 

Mr. Douqlah B. W. Sladex, an Oxford 
graduate and lately an Australian prott 
has written a story of sport, country life, and 
love in the Antipodes, which wJU. be published 
by Messrs. Orifiith and Farran under the title 
ol A Summer Christmas, 

Tkb new illustrated books that Moaara. 
Griffith and Fairan wiU publish this autumn 
include The Mystery of Seeching Grange, by the 
Bev. H. C. Adams; Two Storia of Two, by 
Stella Auatin ; Family FeaU, by Mrs. B, M. 
Bray; Her Title of Honour, by Holme Lee; 
Mabel in Rhymelnnd, by Edward Holland ; 
Orandfidher, by Miss B.C. Phillip; The Wild 
Horseman of the Pampa>, by David Ker ; and 
several smaller volumes in their popular aeries. 
Early next year Messrs. Tiiibner will publish 
an entirely new issue ot the Tear-Book of 
Autlralia, which will contain nearly seven 
hundred pages devoted to useful information 
respecting each one of the Australian colonies. 

Sous ot our readers will be interested to 
know that a novel by Mr. T, Hall Caine has 
begun to appear in the weekly numbers ot the 
Liverpool Mercun/, under the sensational title of 
"The Shadow of a Crime." The acene is laid 
in Cumberland at the time of the Beatoration, 
and the author has aimed at realism in the 
dialect as well as in the descriptions ot land- 
scape and ot rustic character. 

A HEW theological magazine, the Monthly 
/ntcry/refer, will appear on November 1, under the 
editorship of tho Bev. Joseph S. Exell. Among 
the contributors announced are Dean Plumptre, 
Dean Howson, Prof. S. D. P. Salmond, the 
Eev. A. Plummer, the Eev. C. H. H, Wright, 
Canon Sp^nce, Dr. Beynolds, Dr. A. B. Bruoe, 
and the Bev. J. Iverach. The publishers are 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of^E£mburgh, and 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 

Messrs. Blackwood announce a cheap 
edition (being the fotuteenth] of " Bon Qaul^ 
tier's " Book of Ballads, with the original iUns- 
trationa by Doyle, Leech, and " Growquill." 

_. T edition of the Poems, Essays, and 

Sketches of Janet Hamilton, ot Coatbridge, 

will be issued immediately by Messrs. Moc- 

Zichoae, of Glasgow. Her works have been for 

me time out of print. 

A CHEAP edition of Dr. Hiiffer'a Italian 
Studies is about to be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 
Mits. Ly>'K Lurrox, Lord Bosalyn, Mr, 



W. H. Mallock, Mr. P. P. Alaxander,Ur. A J. 
Manby, Mr. Geor^ Erie Luicut«r, snd 
others, are contributing to a volnms of tales 
and poems, edited by Mr. W. Earl Hodgson, 
of the Fifethire Journal. The puUiibm an 
Messrs. David firyce & Son, ct QIawow; a&d 
the work wiU be brought out simnUanMulf 
in America. 

The forthcoming issue of the SaUvray Dm. 
paniea' Directory for 188S, edited by Mr, Perey 
Lindley, will give the directors, of&oera, ud 
agents of the railways of the United Eingdon, 
together with the capital sabscribed, expended, 
and available, receipts and eicpenditure, diri- 
denda and mileage, oomjnled from ofBdal 

Ms. W. E. A. Axon will contribute to the 
Companion to the Almanac a paper en "the 
Voices of Animals." 

Dr. Williau Mmnc, the editor of the 
valuable Boll of the Boyal College ot Fhj- 
aiciana, contributes to the forthcoming num- 
ber of the Genealogial, under the title al 
" Marvodia," a remarkable account ot the I&st 
illness of Jamea I., and of the post-mortem 
examination of his body, from a M8. hitheit) 
imprinted, and preserved by the Monrooiis of 
Honiton. Other papers in the same numlwr 
are " The Chiefs of Grant." by Canon Orsnti 
"Notes on the Heralds' VisitationB," by Dr. 
Marshall ; " O^endar of Heirs, extracted from 
the Inquisitions, temp. Edw. II.," hy Mr. John 
A. C. Vincent; "Pedigree of Wren"; snd 
" Some Wills in the PubBc Becord OfGce." 

The inaugural address for the coming seuion 
of the King s College Classes for t«dies will hs 
delivered by the Biabop of Lichfield on Fridsj 
next, October 10, at 3 p.m., in the Kensingloi 
Town Hall. 

The opening address of the coming session oi 
the Tynesido Sunday Lecture Society will bs 
given by Mr. J. Allanson PictoD on November 2. 
Arrangements have been made with the follov- 
ing gentlemen to lecture during the winter:- 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Prof. E. 8. Bealy, Mr. 
William Morris, Dr. Andrew Wilson, Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, Mr. Oscar WUde, Mr. E 
Clodd, Mr. H. Seebohni, Mr. Mcncnit D. 
Conway, and Mrs. F. Fenwiok Miller. 

Mr. Pbancis Oeoboe Heath has retind 
from the editorship of Forestry owing to thit 
magazine having chsjiged hands. 

The Hereford Journal has inst bean pur- 
chased by a company, and will be edited in the 
futnre by Mr. Albert J. Stanton. 



this year. In apite ot the critics, the mock 
heroic candidate of theology, night-watchmut 
of Sohildberg, and finally aqnire of Schiiubulli 
retains the favour of the German people, andu 
still circulating in thousands. Its poet, Sta 
Arnold Kortum (not Kortiim), was bom in 
1751, at Midheim, on the Buhr, studied meoi- 
cine at Duiaburg and Berlin, and settled ■• 
physician at Bochum, where he had a Isip 
practice. He died there August 19, lS2t. 

A coRRESPOHDEirT sent US, aome ireeki bul^ 
ft paragraph stating that Qa £ady-Eog|i» 
Text Society would soon issue a" Legend ol 
Mary Magdalene," which would show thtt iB 
author. Dean Eobinson, ot Dnrham, nied « 
final aix-measure line to hia stania eo^ 
twenty-five years before Spenser. Thie state- 
ment our correspondent now withdraira- " 
was founded on a aeries ot natural and ei- 
cuaable mistakes on the part of a young ^'^ 
editor, which our correspondent feil*" ~ 
perceive the character of at first. But the 
Keeper of the MSS. at the British Mn««"" 
and Mr. Horace Bound have now t**»a am 
up. The dedication hMbeeub* ~* 
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ft giundfftther to a gruidsoii, the ftuthorahip 
from Deut Bobinion in lS6fi to an nnknowu 
SoUnAon »bont 1621— the data of the water- 
marfc of the paper ; and the first refrular uM of 
the aix-meamre Aul lime in a stanza must still 
be Msigned to Bpenser. 

Is the AcADBiCY of last week, Otiebrakd 
Women of the Victorian Era was attributed to 
Hr. W. Davniport Adams. The true aathor is 
Ur. W. H. Davenport Adams, the father and 
not tlie SOD. 



SWISS JOTTINGS. 
!. LoBOiUBS have in Oie press a voltime 
intMineoriDg sketches, entitled Abovt the 
Snow Line, by Mr. Clinton Daut, Tioe-prwident 
of the Alpine Club. It will be illustiated with 
a frontianece bj Mr. Edward Whymper, and a 
drawing Dy Mr. Percy Uacquoid. 

Tuz Swiss Oeaohicbtaforschende Oesellscbaft 
held ita yearly meeting at Bern, September 20 
and 21, under the prosideficy ai Prof. Georg 
TOn Wyss, ol Zurich. Ar<ib(rrsth Dr. F. von 
Weedi, of Earlsrube, the editor of the mag- 
nificent Baditche Biographiun, now in course 
of publication, gaTe an account of the large 
Dumber of Swiss documents at Karlsruhe, 
which originally belonged to the monasteries 
at Siickiageu, Constance, and some of the Swuia 
towns, but have Come from time to time into 
the poosessiDn of the Orand Dukes of Baden. 
It U proposed to change some of these for 
" ArcluTalien " relating to various places in 
Baden which are now to be found in different 
Swiss places. Dr. Bliisch, president of the 
Bern Historische Verein, read a paper on the 
famous Len^triester Diebold Baselwind (1326- 
M), who went before the Bemer troops at tlie 
battle of lAupen with the sacramental host in 
his hands, and by his courage and energy con- 
tributed much to the victory. He was at the 
head of the Deutschritterbaus in Bern, and 
became one of the foremost statesmen of the 
lU^ublic, where he founded the numerous 
houses of sisters {Beyhiiien) for the care of the 
sick. He was also vigorous in his reformation 
of the monasteries at Interlaken, and other 
Mrts of the Canton. Papers were read by Dr. 
Ochsenbein ou tiie reformation in the Freiburg 
lake districts, especiallyat Murten ; by National' 
rath von Gonzenbach, upon the rosolts of the 
Peace of Westphalia in Switzerland; and by 
Prof. A. Baucner, of Geneva, on the Strtitt- 
linger Chrouicle. 

Db. Booa, of Basel, has just completed for 
the half-canton of Basellaud the editing of the 
historical papers preserved in its archives. The 
handsome L'r^iK&ibucA contains 983 dooumenta, 
the eariiest of which is dated 708, the latest 
l;S12. The cost has been chiefly defr^ed by 
private contributions, aided by a subsidy from 
the State. 

Tns collection of lacustrine antiquities at 
Zurich has been largely increased during reoent 
drednnga for the new quay. The object found 
indiule arms, hrouie ornaments, pottoiy, and 
th« prow of a primitive boat, forraMof a hollow 



ORIOINAl VERSE. 
[We quote from tlie New York CriHc of 
September 20 the foUowing stantas, which 
were written by Mr. Lowell in the railway 
carriaga, as ho was ooiug down to Nottingham, 
and wnich (he fears) "have caught something 
of the mechanical metre of the engine,"] 



DiAK Wnnwu, why need count the years 
Since flist TOUT genius made me thrill, 

U what moved then to smiles or tears. 
Or both GtmUndlBg, move me stniF 



What has the Oolendai to do 

WithpoetaP What Time's fruitless tooth 
With gay inunortals such as you 

Whose years but emphaaise your youth f 
One air gave both their lease of breath ; 
The same paths lured our boyish feet; 
One earth will hold us safe in deatii, 

With dust of saints and scholars sweet. 
Out legends from one source were drawn, 

I scarce distinguish yours ftom mine. 
And isn't ne mi^ the Qentlles yawn 

With " You remembers P " o'er oar wiaol 
If I, with too senescent air, 

Invade your elder memory's pale. 

You snub mo with a pitying " Where 

Were you in the September Qale f " 

Both stared entranced at Lafayette, 

Saw Jackson dabbed with LL.D. 

What Cambridge saw not strikes us yet 

As scarcely worth one's while to see. 

Tea years my senior, when uj name 

In EarraTd's Bntrance-bo<^ was writ. 
Her halls still echoed with the fame 

Of you, her poet and her wit. 
'TIb fifty years from then to now ; 

But your last leaf renews its green. 
Though, for the laurjls on your brow 

(So thick they crowd), 'tis hardly seen. 
The oriole's Qedgeliuga Qfty times 

Have flown from our fandlior elms ; 
As msuy poets with their rhymes 

Oblivion's darkling dust o'ervhelms. 
I he birds are hushed, the poets gone 

Where no harsh critic's lash can reach. 
And Etlll your winged brood ^ng on 

To all who love ooi T^igHali speech. 
Nay, let the foolish records be 

That moke believe you're aeventy-flve ; 
You're the old Wendell still to me,— 
And that's the youngest man olive. 
The gray-blue eyes, I see them still. 

The gallant front with brown o'erhung. 
The shape alert, the wit at will, 

The phrase that stuck but never stung- 
You keep your youth as you Scotch firs 
Whose gaunt line my horizon hems. 
Though twilight all the lowland blnrs. 

Hold sunset in their ruddy stems. 
You with the elders f Yes, 'tis true, 

But in no sadly literal sense, — 
With elders and co-evals too, 

Whose verb admits no preterite tense. 
Blaster alike in speech and song 

Of fame's great antiseptic s^le, 
You with the classic few belong 

Who tempered wisdom with a smile. 
Outlive us all F Who else like you 

Could aift the seedcom from our chaft, 
And make us with the pen we knew 
Deathless at least in Bpitaph F 

James Bttsseu, Lowell. 
Wollaton, August 29, ISSl. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Liare for September has one capital 
illnstratiou and at least two decidedly inter- 
eating articles. The illustration is on etching 
of the portrait of Hdme. de MontausieT, the 
heroine of the Guirlande dt Julit ; and one of the 
articles is devoted to some novel particulars 
as to the original MSS. of that triumph of 
calligraphy, ceremonious courtship, and odterie- 
literature. The other article, which is not 
striotly speaking an independent paper, but 
the editor's contribution to the monthly 
eauterie on literary matters, contains some 
account of the Baudelaire papers possessed 
by M. Poulet-MalassiB and sold at his sale 
six years ago. A third article on Chinese 
books and Chinese InUiophiles is not without 



Fentateuoh which have so long formed one of 
the chief attractions of this magazine. Which 
is the older conception of Balaam in the twofcjd 
narrative handed down to us — that of the pre- 
exile prose-poet or that of the less Rifted {Kist- 
^dle writer F Dr. Enenen condudee that 
the prophet is less antique than 
the soothsayer. Next, with regard 
to the twofold narrative itself. There is no 
doubt that Numbers xxxi. 8-16, implies a view 
of Balaam wliich is inoonsiBtent with that in 
Numbers xxiL-xxiv. But are these three 
chapters themselves of oomposite oriein, aa 
most critics believe them to be F Dr. Euenea 
decides in the negative. In passing, he makes 
the interesting remark that the episode of tiie 
ass is from its nature less likely to be an inter- 
polation (as most have supposed) than an 
ancient popular story (or " Volkswitz '*] adopted 
by the " prophetic narrator." Next, Dr. A. H. 
Blom discusses the picture of the destiaction 
of Rome in the Apocalypse, and Dr. van Manrai 
and Dr. Loman the date of the EpiUe of 
Barnabas. Dr. Hugenholtz treats of the 
ethical standard, c) j.ropot of Prof, Sidgwiok 
in Mind. Various leviewers discuss, more or 
lesB elaborately, German, French, and En^ilih 
theological literature — e.g., Dagbert's Seniqite tt 
Im mart d'Agrippine, Lepsius on the apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles and the legends on the 
Apostles, Holsten on the three original Gospels, 
DelitzBch on Hebrew and Assyrian, Clare's 
Ten Great Betigiotu, and works by Wright, 
Cross, and Cheyne on the Old Testament. 

The current number of the CAinaiCtit'cu' opens 
with " An Itinerary of the Siberian Overland 
Route," in which Ur. Acheson compresses the 
results of his experiences of a journey from the 
Amur to St. Petersburg. The article is full of 
the most valuable in^rmation, and should be 
oarefnUy studied by all intending traveUers by 
the Siberian route. In the succeeding article 
" G. H. B. W." labours to prove the onomato- 
poetic origin of language, and has gathered to- 
gether a mass of materials which are curious 
but not convincing. In a paper on the 
'■Llin-nen Tariation of Cantonese," Mr. Don 
discusses the tones of the Llin-nen dialect, 
and ascribes them to so complicated a 
system and one diSerine so much from the 
accounts given of them by former vrorkers in 
the same field, that the question naturally 
arises whether, aft«r all, the nne niceties of the 
various tones which are now so much talked 
and written about are not matters of personal 
equation, and exist rather in the ear of the 
hearer than in the voice of the speaker. After 
all, the tones are only a disease of the language 
which has grown upon it, and which will in sJl 
probabiUty disappear apiain from it. Mr. 
Parker's article on Sandtrit and Chinese is 
disappointing. The argument is not dearly 

' hted, and is based on a number of ooinddental 
between words in the two 



languages whioh certeinly do not prove the 
point be wishes to estemish. It is not long 
since that an attempt was made on somewhat 
similar grounds to prove the identity of Chinese 
idHungarian. The speoimens given of Hakka 
soQgs are interesting, and make one wonder 
whether at some futi^ date Chinese commen- 
tetors will find in them deep historical refer- 
asimilar to those they profess to discern in 
the poems of precisely the same character in 
the Book of Oda. The Notes and Queries 
winch bring the number to a conclusion are 
not BO interesting as usual. 
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THE OBEZLT EXPEDITION. 

Trieste : Sept. fS, ISM. 

Will yon kindly allow me a comer in the 
A04DKHT to expresB how ■caiidolised I am by 
the pulioga of the EnKlieh Press over the goUant 
and unfortunate Greely Expedition t The iilly 
charBe of " oannibaliam " seems to have pro- 
Tokea the outburst. In M-Islam (a religion 
of oommoa unse) there is no obloquy foi the 
unfortunatee whom hun^r compels horribly 
to aave lite. But if ciTiliaation is to make us 
suoh poltroons that we dare not venture every- 
thing for a noble meed, the sooner we abdicate 
in favour of some lest " advanced " people the 



■ single question ; Is there 
or is there not an open Polar Sea P And now 
that a " directible balloon " is appearisg upon 
the stage, my old project becomes lar more 
practicable. Ueanwhile, it is satisfaotory to 
see the United States fitting out another expe- 
dition for Franz-Joseph's Land, and the Bus- 
sians piopoaing to rummage the Archipelago 
outlying Jeannettc Island- I thoroughly rely, 
also, that If r. Dickson and his grand explorer, 
Baron Nordenskiold, will not let the ground 
froeie undoi their feet. But poor EneUnd is 
in the proverbial position, b^waen toe two 
stools — Ariatocrocy and Democracy ; and who 
shall say how or when her troubles shall cease P 
Richard F. Bukton. 
FS. — I^eoae correct a aiiiprini in my review 
of Tht Book of Siji(fiW*i in the Academy of 
September ^0. Ou p. 173, col. 3, L. 40, for 
! the QIaddening" 



' read "friw tfce 



A PSIUDO-IVYCLIF US. 
Wareestsr OoUoee, Oxford : SppMnber tt, vm. 

A short English commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, accompanied by an Ewglish version o1 
tho text, is among the writings long ascribed 
to Wyclif. Bale, and after himLewisjVaughan, 
and Shirley (in his Catalogue) all speak of 
Wyclif as the author; and by Forshall and 
Uaddaa, in the preface to their great edition 
of Wyclira Bible, it is placed among the earliest 
of hia works. 

Mr. T. Arnold was, 'I believe, the first to 
show that the commentary must have hod some 
other originj since many passages in it are in- 
consistent with viows on which Wyclif specially 
insisted. Prof. Leohler arrived at a like oon- 
clusion ; and Ur. F. D, Matthew ascribes the 
commenteTy to a "later writer," Forshall 
and M^den (and others] hod noticed that the 
translation of the text in most of the M8S. is 
unlike either of the acknowledged Wyclifito 
versions ; but they thought, it would seem, 
that this fact was sufficiently explained by 
ascribing the version to Wyclif's younger days. 
Prof. Itchier, with more reason, said that 
versions so different must be by different 
hands. Here, so for as I know, tiie matter has 

Some fresh light, however, has been thrown 
upon the question Iw comparing some of the 
well-known M8S. wiUi a fragment hitherto 
noticed, belonging to the Ubrary of the Dean 
and Chapter of Oorlisla- The points of differ- 
ence between the Carlisle fragment and the 
rest made it dear to me that all were transla- 
tionfl from a common origmal, which was almost 
oertainly in Prennh. This conjecture proves 
to be true. The whole work, prologue, text, 
and commentary is translated, with a small 
nnmber of alterations, however minute, from a 
French original, of which the earliest survivBig 
copy was written not much later than the year 
1200. It begins " Seint Foul li apostre " and 
ends " Baunz fin regner. Amen." 

A search for the author of the French com- 
mentary had little result— beyond finding a few 
ooinddencea with phrases used by Anselm of 
Laon — till I had the opportnnity of seeing M- 
Samnel Berger's book, then just issued, La 
Bible /ran{ai»t au moyen Sge. M. Berger's 
account must be consulted by any one who 
wishes to learn what ia to be known on the 
subject ; but I may be allowed to ({uote very 
briefly some of his results. The Latin original, 
"it indeed," as he says, "such a thing ever 
existed," has not been discovered byM- Bcrger, 
Ho tells us that tho work miist have been pro- 
duced in some Norman Abbey on English 
ground, for the earlier MSS. are all either 
written in Anglo-Norman dialect or influenced 
by it. M. Berger speaks, although not in great 
detail, of the miniatures whi^i are a most 
prominent feature of all or nearly all the 
French M88. ; and it should be noted here, a> 
bearing on the question of place, that so con- 
summate a judge as the Kev. H, 0- Coxo, in 
his preface to the facsimiles (from MS. D. 4. 
IT in tho Bodleian) issued for the Boxburghe 
Club in 1876, maintained on artistic and other 
grounds that these wonderful designs are a 
OToduct, not of French, but of English art. 
The prologue is by Gilbert de la Por&e (Porre- 
tanus), Bishop of Poitiers, who died lld4 ; and 
the whole work must be datod somewhere in 
the second half of the 12th century, probably 
not long before the year 1200. TheMSS. in 
K«nch and in English libraries are numerous- 
The qoestion remains whether Wyclif, al- 
althongh not the author, may have Deen the 
translator. 

side we have a definite statement by 
Bale, who {Cent. vi. 1) inserts this work in his 
list of the writings of Wyclif, and identifies it 
byquobsg the first words, "Sanotas Paului 
.__.. ,. _ ^, ,^,, j^ howBTM, seama to 1m 



the whole ef ike evidenee which has much 
wdght ; for the inaaripti<Ma to the same effect 
found on some of the M8S- ue usually of the 
sevsntaenth or eighteenth century, and not one, 
I believe, ia before the latter pui of the aix- 
teonth ; nor is there one which forms an integral 
part of the MS. Whan once the translation ot 
the text hod been accommodated to one of the 
aoknowledeed Wyoliflte versions, which ia tba 
case, partially or wholly, in moat of the M8S. 
in question, nothing could be mor« natural thu 
to assign the commentary also to the name 
which oast all others into the shade. 

The evidence on the other aide aeems te be 
fairly oonolusire. Mr. Arnold's atgument. 
although directed to the matter of authoiship 
only, is much to the point hare ; and, as a short 
summary cannot do justice to it, I must refer 
to the Introductitm to his Select EnglUk Worlii 
of Wyclif, p. vi. teqq, where he shows how Ibe 
commentator preaches obedience to the rule af 
prelates, how he looks forward with joy to tli« 
spread of monasticism, how he reftams ficin 
assailing Rome, how he oondenms the kings of 
his own day who fight against holy church and 
" by their taliage Imngen the simple folk into 
dnne." That Wyclif should have written in 
this way is incredible. But is it possible that, 
in spite of the existence of many such expies- 
sious, Wyclif translated the 'work for the soke of 
the plain speaking, and the fearless denunds' 
tion of abuses, which charaoterise tho great 
mass of the commentary ? Tho answer must, I 
think, be in the negatrve, for many rcasoiu. 
The translator himself forbids his reader ta 
entertain any such supposition. He does take 
some libertiea with his original, but I have not 
noted one single passage \«here, e.g., the attsck 
on bad prelates is strengthened, or where the 
conventual system is depreciated. Thereisevcn 
a passa^ where the wording is modified to 
avoid saying, as the French does, that "it [tbe 
church] shall have no need of prelates." The 
changes are simply those which a plain man 
might make, writing for tho unlearned, and 
thinking less ot reform than of practical edifi- 
cation. 

In all his lengthy Introduction to the Bible, 
Wyclif gives no hint that he had issued as 
earlier translation of the Apocalypse, nov to 
vithdrawn in favour of a new ona. There 
, howeier, one passage in which he maj 
possibly (Jludo to this among other com- 
mcntanos (F. andM., voL i., p. 38): — 
"And no doute to a symple man, with Goddu 
grace and greet tiavail, men mi^Aten eipoaue 
mycho openllere and shortliere the bible in 
English, tban the elde gnete doctooria han ft- 
pounid it in Iiatyn, and «)wA tiarplurt attignimi- 
liert thai* aumi* late potUHalourtM, tilitr rfpotitwru, 

The words whioh I have italicised, whether 
they refer or not to this commentary, would at 
all events bo a natural criticism on it from 
Wyclif s point of view. 

The tnuwlotor's knowledg« of French is im- 
perfect : there are many instances of miatraiu- 
lation, and some of omiadon. But it is clear 
that his version of the text is made fron the 
French, without reference to the la,tia't-g-. 
.in ch. vii,, 13. " E reapoundi un dee moiaan" 
becomes " and oon ot the grete se^de to me.' 
Here theYuIgatehas "unnade senioribas," and 
both of the Wyclifite veraions translate it ac- 
cordingly. The same thing happens even whew 
the translator has been puzzled by the French 
and fails to make good sense. 

As to the phraseology I have found notbin« 
characteristio of Wyclif, and, if general im- 
pression maybe trostedi should by no mewis 
set down the translation to bin- However, I 
should speak on this point with difidaooe. 
Some of the MS3. are in ICdland, and the 
rest (vrith one exception) an ia SoaUam 
dialect! hatitUiwti«MbUtMBMl«ftb«°>' i 
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And lAe MonndeaiiDgel 
blewe hja beme ' and ala 
igrete mouutaun bTen- 
hhuI was eent In til the 

that Mat the drngnn 
Btude bf fors Me woman 
for to Ewelgh hir childe 
BttakenB Mat Ike deuel 



possibly mil, have an admiztore of NorUiem 
lorms, a peculiar^ which ia mOBt prononnced 
in the earliert, Har). 871. It would seem, 
ttma a niunber of minute inditwtiom, that all 
the M88. now known, with one ezcmtion, are 
derived from a sinc|le anoettor, which had at all 
erenta a laive iniiuion of Northern forms of 
ipeeoh, and uiat Southern and Midland Bcriljes 
tranaformed thii to auit tlieir own idioms. 
Bome UBS. have also a Uttle intermixture of 
IGdland with Southern forau. 

The Oariiale fragmnnt ii the one repieaenta- 
tiTa of a aeoond independent translation, and 
ii the only mrviving MS. in almost purti 
Northem dialeot. For these reaeons it is well 
woiUijr to be plaoed on record, in spite of its 
inngnificant siia — no more Ihiui one double 
Aeet, torn at the foot, oontaining, in eighty 
lines, the comment, or text, or both, of £ov. 
TiiL 1-5, 8-S, andxi. IS— xii. 6. Unlike others, 
it has before each portion of the English text 
the oorreeponding veTHee from the Xiatin, and 
between the ^g^idi text and the regular 
" GIob" — so named in the margin— it inserts in 
one plaoe a short exposition not found in otlmr 
MSo. It is deoiiy a oopy, and rather a oare' 
less one. The date may be about 1420. 

The foDowin^ quotations will show how 
widely the Bngbsh versions iiSei : — 

HS. lAud. Hisc. 335. OaiUsle Fragment. 

■nJlAonndnaoniToyBes and was made thortara 
md leytinges wctTn 
made aiid a gret eitAe 
monynga. (viiL 5.) 

And lAe teumpvBgotlh 
■acond anngel is as it 
ven an bill brennyog 
at fire sent into Me see. 
(TiU. 8.) 
tiat the diagone stood 
Won Me woman for to 
deDourehor child bytck- 
seM that Ihe deuel Is 
raer redi and waitiM 
for to deuonre diildien 
qI holy cbirche. 

The list of English MS9. given by Forshall 
snd Madden (and, with one exception, by 
Shirley) is as follows :— I have marked (a) the 
USS. which Shirley classifies as having 
independent translation of the t«xt ; (b) 
intermediate group ; (c) those adapted to the 
second Wydinte version (now better known 
PurveVs). British Mnsenm; M8S. S.eg. 
A. xxvi. (6), Harl. 171 ffr], 874 (o), 1203 (6), 
3,913 (e). Oxford: Bodleian Library, Laud. 
Misc., 33 [b) and 235 (a). Cambridge: St. 
John's CoIlegB, MS. O. 23 (a). Dnblin r Trinity 
College, MS. A, 4. 4. To these some additions 
may oe made ; — British Museum : MS. Add. 
5,901 (a late transcript). Bodleian : M9, Hawl. 
C. 750 (imperfect, early fifteenth century). 
deltenham: M8. Phillip;,s, 10,170 (a late 
transcript ; the same MS. appears again in the 
catalogue under another number]. Iiord Asb- 
burnham's " Add. MS. 20." The Carlisle frag- 
ment. The eariiest of the English MBS. is 
Harl. 874, written about 1360. It bears the 
name of an owner, in an almost oontemporary 
hand: Sit. Scheperd. prabyter. 

Some French MSB. in England are:— B. M. 
Beg. 15. D. ii., and 19. B. xv. ; Add. 17,399. 
At Cambridge: ITniv. Library, Og. 1. 1. and 
Corpus Christi CoUege M9. 3M. At lAmbeth 
PaUoe, No. 75. Af Oxford: Bodleian, Seld. 
sapra 38, HS, Bodl. 401, MS. Douce 160. 
Univenifrr College, No. 100; New College, 
No. 65 ; Lincoln College, MS. Lat. 16. Besides 
these, imperfect copies occur at the end of the 
Bible hiitoriaU. 

Some of the last referenoes are taken from 
U. Berger*! book. I am indebted to Dr. 
Ingram and to Mr. J. Bass Mullinger for great 
kindness showii in answering all enquiries abont 
Um USS. irtiirii an undw tioeir oara. 

T< W. fAcnoir. 



CUKlOSITIBa OF 0FEICI4I. BOHOLAXSHIP. 

London': B«pt. 37, 18S4. 

Mr, J. H. Bound's amusing letter (the 
AciDKUY, September 20] has reminded me of 
some notes which I mcido two years aaa at 
Oxford on the margins of my copy of the 
Chraniclet of the FicU, Ohroniciu o/ths Scott, 
and other Early MtmoriaU of Scottish flisiory, au 
imposing volume, published "by the autluirity 
of the Lords Commissioners of Hor Majesty s 
Treasury, under the direction of the Lord 
Clerk-Bogister of Scotland." With the ex- 

iption of Harieian 3859, the M33. which I 

lall cite are all in the Bodleian. 

First, from the Harieian Hisloria Britonum ; 

P. 12. "Cian qui vooatur QaeiiUhguaut." 
This is what Prof. Ehjs caJls "the gibberish of 
editon." The MS. (Harl. 3859) has Ouenith 
giuiui, now gwenilh gwaivd, "whuat [or spelt] 
of panegyric," 

P. 13 and Index, "C^gualart," MS. Cat- 
^ualart, now Cadwaladr. Here, as in the former 
mstance, Stevenson gives the true reading. 

P. 15, "ipsa est uero olitauc." For"iiero" 
the MS. has "ueid," a Welsh word obscure 
tome. 

Thirdly, from the Bodleian Annals of Tiget- 

F. 60. "Bimudine eioeas oeeinit," MS. Bi 
Nindine e. c. (it was Ninnfne the poet that 
Bang]. Ma Craeh, "My grief." There is no 
such word as crach. The MS. (Bawl, B. 433, 
fol. B'') has ina curofh, " in his boat." laed ro 
tibhi agen, "lamentation for mirth with us"; 
US. iteti rotibhi a-gen, " it is her smile that 
smiled." 

P. 70. loscadh iar a-Duidb mac Oariaaidh, 
"the bcming afterwards of Duibh son of 
Qartnqidh." This "Duibh" appears in the 
Index. The MS. has lotcadh larnduib mie Oart- 
n'jidh, " the burning of larndub son of 
Oartnod." 

P. 75. multi in flumine dimersi sunt deis in 
Banna, MS. multi in flumine demarsi aunt, 
[quod] dicittfT in Baana, " the Bann." 

P. 76. '• Taudar mac Bile Bi AlochlaTidaib 
mortuus est," " Taudar mac Bile, Bang of 
Abchluaithe died"; MS. Taudar mac Sih 
.T. [i.e., requiescit] o LocManniiib. " T. son of 
B. rests \i.f. dies] in Scandinavia," Old-Irish 
i Lochlannaib. This imaginary " Aloiiuiiitkt," 
which would be the gen. sg. of Ail-Cliiaide, 
"Dumbarton," literally "the Bock of Clyde," 
duly appears in the Index. 

P, 7S. aeht no tor de onaig dia mn, " but God 
was against them in that affair." This is 
editorial gibberish. MS, acht nico-r-deonaig 
Dia tin, "but God did not consent to that," 
ardiarlvithe do Oall 7 dc Laing, " great slaughter 
made of the Galls and men of Leinster." 
More gibberish. MS. lir dioirimthe do QollaiA 
7 do LBigni*fc, "an innumerable slaughter of 
foreigners and of Leinstermen." 

Fourthly, from the Annals of Inisfallen : 
P. 168. Orgain Dimnnintgn, " Plunder of 
Donnanega"; M3. (Rawl. B. 503, foh 11') 
Orfinin Donndin K/ja, "slaughter of [S.lDonnfin 
of [the island] Efg." The Index has" Donnan- 
ega (Donnnn of Egg], burning [1] of." 

P. 169. Indrechteig hua Finechta Abbas lae 
hi mardochaid oc dui da Soim Sasanu, "la- 
drechtach, grandson of Finechta, abbot of la, 
martyred on his ioumey to Home by the 
Saxons"; MS. IniirechtiKh hua J-'ltiKhtn, abb 
lot hi nvtrira dochOid, oc dul do Ruim, la f.Suljranu. 
"I. grandson of F., abbot of I [i.e. lona], 
went to martyrdom, [while] journeying to Borne, 
in Saxonland." 

The Annals of Ulster are similarly treated. 
Thus: 

P. 343. Get nabrat Saxan di Ere, " the first 

foray of the Saxons in Ireland " ; MS, (Rawl. 

849) CWna brat Saxan di Ere, " the first idunder 

of ute Saxoni [takm] from Iroland." 

P. 8fi9. Imininee iKii, " Sea battle." The 



, , transcribed, but wrongly 

. ley mean "a confiiot in Skye," 

The translator seems to have mistaken i-ScH. 

Skye," for the pen. sg. of uiace, "water," 

and then construed his " conflict of water " into 

" Sea battle." 

P. 363. OailllochaDiKTiaechdodeiraiuErenn, 

The Galls of Lochdacaeoh expelled from 

rin," No such luck ! The Irish words mean 

The foreigners of L, stript Ireland." 

P. 371. Oengus hua Doaiiallan prim Atinehara 

tamhtha Culuimeille, ■" Oengns O'Donallan, chief 

anchorite of the community of Coluinicille." 

For "prim Annchara" the US. has prlm- 

anmchara, " chief soulfriend," " teacher," 

"spiritual dirootor," "confessor," Ifritghuin, 

"in heat of battle." The Irish words mean 

in counter- slaying." 

I shall imitate the tenderheartedness of Mr. 
Bound in not revealing the name of the peccant 
editor, who, in the present case, is obviously 
unable either to read Celtic MSS. or translate 
Celtic words. Whitlbt Stokes. 
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A BODHXT LBTTSB IDENTIFIED. 

Simatbam 1 Bept. IS, 1861. 
The recent Beport of the Boyal Commission 
on Historical MSS. (no. 0, part 3, 1884] con- 
tains many important letters from Admiral 
Lord Bodney, at that time Sir George Bodney, 
to Lord George Germain, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, which are not included in the 



p. 92a was an interesting letter bearing on the 
outbreak of war between France and England 
in 1778. Mr. W. 0. HewIeU, who examined 
these MSS. belonging to Mrs. Stafford Sack- 
ville, oonclude^ that this document is a copy of 
a letter written "from some place abroad 
(probably Paris), without signature." It is 
&ted"n78, March 13." 

Upon first reading this latter I was struck 
with a certain simiSirity between the oiroum- 
stances mentioned therem and those of Sir G. 
Bodney's life in 1778; and on closer scrutiny 
this impression was fully confirmed. If the 
following points of comparison are considered, 
I venture to think that the identification of 
the writer with Bodney may be regarded as 
almost a (»rtainty. 

Briefiy they are : — 

1. " Though the writer's repeated offers of 
rvice have been refused by the First Lord of 

the Admiralty, he cannot oe an idle looker-on 
when anytiiiDK occurs which might contribute 
to bis MftJBstj^B service." Cf. Bodney's letters 
'Life, i., 167, 175) to Lord Sandwich, then 
first Lord of the Admiralty, ofi'ering his ser- 
vices, and ^o his intense anxiety to get an 
appointment, as shown in the following passage 
from a letter to Lady Bodney (i., 173): 
"Delays are worse than death, especially at 
this critical time, when every hour teems with 
momentary expectations of war." 

2. The writer then proceeds to tell, somewhat 
fully, bow the commander of a French squad- 
ron, which bad just sailed from Quiber<m Bay, 
returned openly the salute of two American 
ships of war under Paul Jones. Cf. Bodney's 
letter to Lady Bodney (i. , 1 73), in which exactly 
the same event is narrated in brief terms. 

3. He then quotes au e^resedon verbofint 
from a letter of Paul Jones. Cf. Bodney's letter 
to Lady E. (i., 173), in which he says : "Ibave 
had American captains' letter read to me, 
giving an account of the whole affair." 

4. He apologises for the bad writing of the 
letter " as my hand is not perfectly recovered 
from the gout." Now Bodney suffered greatly 
from gout, and particularly in his right hand. 
Of. Life, i., au, 2lfi ; ii., 47, 361. 

•, The writ«r eonolodM by saying " M you 
•m |oinf to Mnglwid to-iBonaw X soud 
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. you would shew it [the l«Uer] to 



Hit. Hewlett's conjecture that ._ 
addressed to Tisoount Stormout,theambaaaador 
to Franoe, and ot course it must have been 
dated from Paris. TjotA Stormont Iiod just 
reoeiTed his recall, and some of his despatches 
to Lord Weymouth, written a little before this 
dato andmarhed "Host Secret," were printed 
by Lord Mahon (Biit. Bng,, ti., Appendix 
pp. xzii., eqi^.). It is intereatiiig to aompare 
tnem witii this letter respecting the Franco- 
American treaty. Bodney mentions (i., ITS] 
haTiDf written to Lord Stormont and says, 
in thia same tetter, dated March 20, 1773, 
" Lord Stormont has deferred his depeutuie 
till to-morrow." A^ to Lord George Germain, 
it is evident that Bodneyhad hopes [ii., 389) 
of ohtaining employment by means of his 



The letter has some importance in respect of 
IiOrd Rodney's cbaractor. Driven as he had 
been to Pans by the pinch of poverty, and 
feeling more and more in deHpair at his 
ohsuce of ui;ain commanding a fleet, he must 
have regar&d this letter and the news it 
oontained as a possible harbinger of good 
Inok. And sorely, when at length he had 
managed to put straight the rt» anguiUi domi, 
liiiB letter must have helped to obtain for him 
his early audience of the king and his pro- 
motion to be Admiral of the White, 

M. la Uotte Fic^ue, as he is styled in the 
letter, was the distinguished and brilliant 
naval oEBcer Do la Motto Picquet (or Piquet), 
who was two years Kodney's junior, and who 
acted as flag-captain to the Due de (Sutrtres at 
the battle of Ushant. 

In this same Beport the dato of one of 
the Bodney letters is certainly incorrect. The 
letter (p. Il6a) is headed "1787, Septembers, 
fH.M.S.] Gibraltar, Plymouth Sound." It 
IS written on his arrival home from the West 
Indian station in ill-health. The error in 
the year is self-evident. It should bo 1781. 
But the day of the month is quite misleading 
and needs correction, for Rodney really 
arrived in Plymouth Sound on September 19, 
1781. (8eei./«, ii., 156.) 

Oeorqe p. Hooper. 



used to assist a fraud," which, as the publisher 
in question was caught iu Jlagrante ddicto, is an 
unanswerable proposition. In dealing, how- 
ever, with unprincipled thieves, there is always 
the danger of^ vexatious litigation, and a man 
who wiU steal will lie. As a rule the plunderer 
runs no risk. He is on the look out for good 
titles, the property of men of snbstanoe pre- 
ferred; and when one is announced that suits 
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PHCLElfOS H0LLA.in)'3 UAUEt^QE, 

LondoD : Sept. 30, 1881. 

In turning over the pages of the very well 
kept Bogister of Holy Trinity Parish, Coventry, 
X came upon the following entry, which may be 
worth recording : — 



^ Feb. 10. Phillemon Holland and Ann Botto." 

P. Holland was master of the Grammar 
SchoQl, Coventry, and lies buried in Trinity 
Church, whore a ^aaint Latin inscription 
chronicles the indefatigaUe translator's traosla- 
tioD to another inhere — 

" Totos-terra f iii, torriqae totna ere." 

The next marriage entry in the same Register 
is that of one John Holland and Lace Adisino ; 
and it may be as well to mention that on 
November 25, 1773, William Siddons, of St. 
Michael's pansh, and Sarah Eembte of this, 
were married by license, in the presence of Roger 
Kemble and Uary F. Godfrey, in Trinity 
Chnrch, Ghaslbs J. Bobiksok. 



rubbish which he publishes and enters 
Btatioaers' Hall, and the rightf ol owner has to 
make terms for the restoration of his own 
property. In these cases, by far the moK 
numerous, equity does not enfco: into the ques- 
tion, for what is really a fraud is termed a co- 
incidence and there is no ground of action. 
The publication of my little expose has bronght 
e a great many letters from persona who have 
suffered, among which are several illustrating 
another phase of title plundering. Quite 
recently a proprietary in a large country town 
spent some hundreds ot pounds in advertising 
in the newspapers and on street hoardings the 
teking title of a new weekly literary venture, 
and to their oonstematicn another paper of 
very inferior get up both as to mattor and 
manner, bearing precisely the same name, ap- 
peared in the same town three days before the 
date fixed for the publication of their first 
number. In this case a repurchase did not 
enter into the question. The title was a good 
one, the programme sketched was equally ^wd, 
and there was every reason to suppose that a 
valuable property could bo made of them. The 
real owners of the title had to choose another 
not so good, and tho large sums spent 
liminary advertising were to them worse than 
wasted. I have pointed out that the remedy 
for the flaw indicated in the English copyright 
that a title should be allowed regis^- 
tion at Stationers' Hall six months before the 
appearance of the book, magazine, or news- 
paper — if not published within that period, 
registration to be void. 

AjroRET W. TuEB, 
[Our argument — which we expand in more 
detail for what it is worth— was on this wise. 
An honest man announces beforehand the title 
of his forthcoming book, which title possessoe 
a special meaning and value in reference to a 
previous work of hia own. The hypothetica] 
"plunderer" anticipates him by publishing 
fint a book with the same title, ^e honest 
man is not deterred, but brings out his own 
book with the title originally chosen. It would 
then rest with the " plunderer " to apply to a 
court of equity to restrain this second publica- 
tion. Would the court help him ? We doubt. 
The other case mentioned by Mr. Tuer opens a 
wider issue. The advertisement might an- 
nounce not a paper, but a quack medicine, or 
a safe, These would be questions not of copy- 
right and Stetioners' Etall, but of trade-mark 
and fraud in general, — Eo. Acadesit.] 



BtowuJ/. Translated into Modem Rtmne by 
Lieut.-Col. H. W. Lumsden. Second Edition. 
(Eegan Paul, Trench, £ Co.) 
Dk. Hou^ek's little book, now probably tlie 
best edition of the Old Engluh epic for 
students' use, contains a critical text vith 
the necessary apparatus and a good vocaba- 
lary, though without references. Part III., s 
separate volume, to appear shortly, will simplj 
this deficiency with a glossary. Dr. F. Kluge 
has collated the MS. afresh for his friend I^. 
Holder, insuring minute correctuees, and the ap- 
paratuB is complete enoiigh to relieve one of Uu> 
need of having former editionB always at hsnd ; 
while Part I., supplying as it does a letter-copy 
of the original, will enable the reader te see at 
a elance the steto of the famous Cottoniaii 
codex. One would like to see in the final Fart 
HI., besides the promised Glossary, 



"JOHN BUI.L'a TOltANKlmi," 

Hie I.f«ilwib»ll Press, E.O. : Oat. t, IBM. 
In noticing, in last week's Acadsuy, my 
farthing pamphlet, written for the purpose of 
securing the copyright of Mr. Max O'Bell's 
forthcoming book, the first title of which had 
been stolen by an unscrupulous publisher, you 
suggest that " equity never snfi^ itself to be 
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SCIENCE. 

RECENT "BEOWULF" LITERATVRE, 
Beowulf. Part II. Berichtigter Text mit 
knappem Apparat und Worterbuch. Ed. 
Alfnid Holder. (Tiibingen.) 
BiowuJf: an Anglo-Saxon Poem, and The 
Fight at Fituhurh ; with Texts and Glossary on 
the basis of M. Heyne. Edited, oorreoted, and 
enlarged bv Jas. A. Harrison and Robert 
Sharp. Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 
T0I.X (Boston, U.S.) 



^ synonyms, a study of 

the rhythm and alliteration of the poem 
(which, by the way, is by no means regnlsi 
throu{^out), anda briefnoto on its mytluuogy, 
Not only are the " kennings " interesting in 
themselves, but, as has been hinted ahoTe, s 
table of them would add greatly to the student's 
knowledge of Old English poetical thought and 
metrical structure. Tho rhythmical peculiari- 
ties of the poem should be noted and tbdr 
significance pointed out. Such facta as Uie 
occurrence of " lino-clash" ; of the presence of 
verses of the types 1212 and 2113 (I use the 
figures and cyphers to express the alliteralive or 
plain stroas-measures] ; of the proporticD in 
various parts of the epic of lines of the types 
1110, 1010, 0110; of theraUo of vowel-stressed 
lines, doublo-Ietter-stressed lines, and the like. 
Again, such grammatical peculiaritiea as tie 
use of the -or termination, the diatinctioa be- 
tween sLmplo verbs and those with bt- saigt- 
prefiies should be observed. In thevocahnlMJ 
the latin loan-words — candel, gigantas, eta ; 
the Chriatiaii terms — god, domes-dieg, deufcl, 
and the like; the heathen expressions— hean- 
trtef, or-leg, ge-sceaft, and others shoold be 
marked and claasified. Such heathen penonifi- 
cations as Beadu, Hild, GuS, Wig, Dea3, Wjri, 
MgoT, Geofon, Hel, and the other nctsUe 
series— Bealdor, Wuldor, Frei, Brego, deserve, 
as Grimm long ago pointed out, careful and 
distinctive treatment, since they embody a deal 
of religious history. The parallel postage) 
from other Old EngUsh poems should be af least 
referred to, and such explanations added of 
usages, arms, habite, and customs as may 
smooth the scholar's path. This could be doiH 
without materially adding to the size of tk 
book, and such smaller improvements as tlie 
noting of words peculiar to Beowulf mi^t be 
effected by the employment of a few symboli. 
A sheet or two on those topics we abonld 
be glad to receive from one who has stadied 
the text with such lovinK care as has Dr. 
Holder, and I believe that thorough in- 
vestigation on these lines would go far to settle 
some of the more difficult and inteiestiii$ 
questions which arise in connection with i() 
age and composition. The extraordinary siuu- 
larity between the scntimente of the "rooral 
part" of this poem and the prose addition! > 
which MlSnai sets into the works he is traiu- 
lating is, one would think, obrious to anyone 
who has ever read Sharon Turner's eioelleat 
chapters on the Great King ; but it has, with 
much else of interest, escaped former odilon, | 
because they have insisted on confining Uiem' 
solves to giving more or less accurate copies or 
versions of the MS. Yet it should be remem- 
bered that the diction and ethical standpoint of 
the poet arc at least as important to the trufl 
editor as questiona touching the vaeanos of » 
former settor-forth or even the hlondera of wie 
original scribe. We look to Dr. Eoldernot to 
rest content with putting out a moat handy 
and well-printed and carefiil text, but to go m 
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to a sdentific Btady of the poem, and its peca- 
liuities — laetriail, ethical, and lin^niatio. The 
treatment of Beovnif and of tbe fortbconung 
tiaxo (which ws are glad to see tumoimoed in 
this wiiee) mint, and should, di&r from that 
aooorded to Otfrid. A final suggeation— 
Q«miui mapfl are ao good and cheap, that one 
wonders they are not more used to illoatrate 
text-books. No edition of the Qermania or the 
maoria Danontra or B<xda can be considered 
complete without a map, and eren Beovndf 
would not be the worse for a map of the 
Widsith Lay's geography beingincluded among 
its illuatistions. 

The second work, a school edition of Beowulf, 
is the first instalment of a projected "Anglo- 
Saxon Library," which is in course of isaue at 
Boston. The Academy has already welcomed 
the plan as a sign of the deep roots which the 
stndy of our old English language and litera- 
tore has strucli in America, but one may be 
permitted again to express hearty sympathy 
with the nndertaUng. The book in question is 
neatly printed and found. Giving as it does a 
text of Beowulf with glossary and name-roll, it 
may spare some beginners the useless and per- 
plexing difBcultieB which a Oerman edition 
would very probably inflict upon them. And 
there is no reason, after all, why a would-be 
student of Old English should not begin with 
Beowulf, even though he may not know a word 
of " High Dutch" or any other tongue save his 
own English speech. The text is prsctically 
Heyne's (ISTB), as the editors duly notice in 
their title-page. The glossary is also Heyne's 
with certain references corrected, for which one 
is grateful, although no attempt has been 
ma^ to render it more complete. It is chiefly 
with regard to this glossary that one feels it 
impossible to refrain from criticism. There is a 
most unscholarly laxity throughout it in the 
Ensliab renderings of the Anglo-Saxon words. 
Technical terms are turned into vague, often 
misleading, commonplaces, thereby increasing 
the reader's difficulties and losing altogether the 
spirit of the original. For terms belonging t« 
modem and mediaeval times are given as inter- 
pretations of archaic wordswhose exact connota- 
tion is matter of piitnary importance. This 
is notably the case in the utemative renderings. 
To take examples: tnnnd-hi/ra, does not mean 
" preserver," nor lana, " murderer," nor fr6d, 
" P*?'" "or »toc, " feeble," norrSm, "great," 
nor hlem, "noisy attack," nor ecg, "battle-axe," 
aorgilp, "defiant speech," nor Jom, "custoni" 
or "court," nor bront, "foaming," nor heado- 
lae, "tilting," HOT eym-lke, " splendidly." There 
is ample material in such accessible works as 
Stubbs' Chariert and GoTtalitutiimal Hiitory, 
Thorpe's Lauii, and Earle's Chronicle), for the 
accurate interpretation of the many legal, con- 
stttntionsl and military terms to which in- 
correct and vague translations only are here 
afforded. Again, in an Old English book, one 
prefers the" s" of the MS. to the Oerman "ii" 
here used, and I would suggest that for a school 
edition it might be well to normaliae the text in 
keeping with the old^ forms which here and 
there the scribe has permitted to remain, though 
this last recommendation would no doubt be 
a matter of some difficulty to carry out. 
I have spoken above of the importance of intro- 
dooing uie student to the careful consideration 
of the verse, Tocabulary, and " culture words " 
of the poem. Some account of the MS. is also 
a dedoaratum. The editors have in M. Lfon 
Qsutier'i delightful school edition of Boland a 
model of whi<£ tlioir practical experience would 
easily suggest the best use. A rea^ good 
Engush school edition, such aa Messrs, Ibrrison 



that they will aim at such an end, reimte their 
glossary, and remodel their whole work in 
looordano with it ? 



IB my list, 

good to see that Col. Lnmsden's faithful, read- 
able, and poetic version of "Beowulf" has 
reached its second edition. The translation is 
revised and completed, the introduction partly 
rewritten, and several helpful and illusb^tive 
not«B added. This modest work will always 
have a value on account of the good sense 
and reality which distinguish it ; and, though 
one may differ radically from its author on 
such points as the age and composition of 
the poem, there is a freshness about his 
views which will be readily appreciated. 
What a soldier has to say of an epic hero 
is always worth listening to. Col. Lurasden 
should be persuaded to include versions of 
the lays of Dcor, Widaith, Waldhere, and 
Finn ^wbich last is, indeed, partly given in a 
note] m any future republication of his book. 
I may note that the use of the word " earl " 
in this translation is misleading; "man" is 
always the proper rendering. There is no real 
difBculty about the term " ^h-leas "as applied 
to the killing of a brother or patronuB ; it is 
easUy explained by r^erence to the Old English 
law of wcregild. Full details upon such points 
ore supplied by that too -little known volume of 
essays on Anglo-Saxon law which we owe to 
the wide reading and clear and ingenious 
thought of Mr. a.. Adams and his fellow- 
workers, a book which is an exoeUent specimen 
of true American scholarship. 

Predk. Tobk Powell, 



Iiiuenaiit et Penii Fragmenta Bohitnsia. Edita 

a Georgio Qoetz, (lena: Neuenhahn.] 
In a MS. once at Bobbio, now in the Vatican, 
numbered 5T50, Cardinal Mai discovered, early 
in the present century, two loaves containing, 
onePers. i. 53-104, the other Juv. liv. 323.xr. 
43, written in capitals, and representing a text 
much more ancient than any of the complete 
MS8. of those poets. Bu Eieu re-examined 
them and published amore accurate collationin 
his Schedae Vatifanae (I860) — I take the occa- 
sion to recommend this work to all students of 
palaeography ; Zangemebter and Watteubach 
photographed a page in their extmpla cod. 
Lalinoram (1676). The lamented Dr. Liiwe 
subseg^uently took a new copy, which Dr. Giitz, 
hia friend and coadjutor in the continuation of 
Bitschl's Plautat, now publishes in the summer 
" Index Scholarum " of Jena. 

After some details which seem to prove that 
the two leaves originally belonged to a single 
codex in which Juvenal came before Feraiua, 
Dr. Outz gives the revised text of the fragments. 
I shall notice here, for the use of those who 
posaeaa Du Eieu's collation, the variants of 

Lowe. Da Bien. 

327 PASDITTTLTRA PANDBT'TTLTRA 
V. 4 OIBCOPITHECI OERCOPIHECI 
25 CORCYKEA COR(TTR,VEA 






29 TIULGl 


UOLQI 


33 UMBoa 


OUBOS afterwards 




changed to A^BOS 


56 NTTOABE* 


NUOAHIB 


61 PH0TB1T80 


PE0PEN80 


SSQtTEIf 


QViX 


60 LIHQTAE 


LINOrAE 


65 KIFtnrDAT 


EFFDlfDAT 


71 COEBBB 




78 AEEU1INI8I 


ABKTlttnS 


85 FURESATIS 


FUEEaAira 






94ETQUE 


ET4UI 



99TOKBAUUUXO!nsnn>LERUNT,Lowe 
TOBBU . lEAU.OXISIMPLEBITTn', 

DuBieu 
Appended are some scholia on 



Juvenal, now printed entire, u in the 118., i.e., 
onemended, and requiring ootrection. 

The whole of Qie pamphlet (it contains ten 
pages) is interesting and very valnaMe. 

B. Ellis, 



THE PALAEOORAPHIOAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF THE LAST TWBNTY-FIVB 
YEARS. 

[Second NtMet.) 

US- BWEBT AHQ THS EFCIAX OLOBSABT, 

TiiE remainder of mf article on Palaeography 
would have appeared to-day, if I were not in 
duty bound fiist to take notice of obeerrations 
made to me on some expressions in my first 
notice, especially with respect to the Epinal 
Glossary. Speaking of the photographic repro- 
duction of this Glosaaiv', tiul£idied a few 
months ago by the Early-English Text and 
London ^ulologioal Societies, I called it an 
autdype, from on impression which had been on 
my mind ever since I hod heard of the projected 
pubhoation, and which never left me, though 
on the title-page I might have seen the work 
called a photo-lithograph. This confusion of 
the two photographic processes does not, how- 
ever, a^ct my critddsm on the Epinal Glossary 
in any way ; but it has given rise to a remon- 
strance from the Autotype Company, who do 
not wish to see the reproduction of this and 
some other works ctiUea autotypes, a process 
for which they claim a superiority over all other 
photographic processes. 

I believe I ataall not unduly stretch the mean- 
ing of some other communications that have 
reached me on this subject, if I contend 
that they confirm my own opinion — baaed on 
minute examination, and already expressed in 
my first article — that " for practical purposes 
the Epinal Glossary is a failure." But Mr. 
Henry Sweet, who edited the book, interrupts 
me with a long letter, which he begins by call- 
ing my studiously mild criticism " misleading." 
And he goes on to argue, first, that his edition 
is not a failure ; then he admits that it i» a 
failure — a partial failure. He even lets out the 
secret that he " was overruled in hia wish to 
have the Epinal MS. reproduced bv the auto- 
type insteodof the photc-lithogTaj)hic proceas," 
and he further admita that "with the otlier 
process [i.e., the autotype process, which he did 
not employ] the result wouid have been such as 
fully to justify the enthusiasm of the pro- 
spectus." Exactly I But Mr. Sweet forgets 
that my criticiam was baaed on the Epmal 
Glossary as it it, not as it might have been. In 
what respect, then, is my criticism mialeading ? 
Mr. Sweet is evidently trifling with the ques- 

In Mr. Sweet's last clause he expresses his 
belief that the Athenaeum reviewer of the Kew 
English Die tionary "is no other than Mr. Hessels 
himself." And without pausing a moment to 
inquire whether his belief is well-founded, he 
at once launches out into such intemperate and 
theatrical denunciations that they would look 
amusing even if there were any ground for 
them. But his whole invective beocmes a 
capital joke when it is known that I never wrote 
one single word of the review in question. I 
have now taken the trouble to write to the 
editor of the Athenaatm requesting him to con- 
firm my statement. 

Meantime I can say tiua. I received the 
Epinal Glossary on the 11th of January last, 
and very soon discovered the unfortunate inac- 
curacy of Mr. Sweet's transliteration. As I 
was at that moment still toiling away at a 
revision of the Catholioon Anglicum which had 
been published in 1881 by the Early English 
Text Sodoty, with very serious errors in the 
"Latin" purt, I not unnaturally complained, 
to men, whom I supposed to take an interest in 
such pnUioations, of the calamity which was 
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indicted upon tte literary world by these two 
and other untrustworthy Works lately issued. 
I'o one fiiond 1 apeciftlly pointed out haw already 
one wrODg spelling from the Catholicon Anffli- 
cum had foiinl ita way into the New Engli^ 
Diutionary under the article "ability," and I 
cantionod him as;ainst blindly nsing the Kpinal 
Qloasary which he i^as to reeeive rery shortly. 
That this friend woidd be selected to review the 
New English DictioDarf I did not know at the 
time, nor does it concern us in auy way whatever. 
One thing is certain; Ihave very goud reaaonto 
know that the reviewer's opinion at the time he 
expressed it was founded upon his own enrai- 
natfon, not exclusively on iny information. Nor 
did I regard his observations, when I road themin 
tiie Athenaeum of February 16, as fasing"dragged 
in for no apparent reason," as Mr. Sweet was 

E leased to say in the Academy of April 26. 
ut I looked upon them as a wholesome warn- 
ing to Dr. Murray and all other men who were 
likely to uae the Catholicou Anglionut and the 
Epinal Olosaary. The remarks I made a fort- 
night ago on Mr. Sweet's work were intended 
for the same purpose ; but it was impossible to 
deal with the Glossary in detail in an artide not 
specially devoted to such a subject. And I 
added ijistinctly that I hoped ' ' to deal with this 
Glossary more in detail before long." But Mr. 
Sweet will give me no time, and is actuallr 
burning to have "proofs" at once. He will, 
perhaps, let mo explain why I thought I should 
be in no hurry to write on this Glossary. 

Mr. Swoot says in his Preface that he eapa- 
(tially regretted that he had not been able to 
revise tLo proofs of his transliteration more 
elaborately. I thought this looked as if he 
would, ultimately, shelter himself behind the 
printer, and say that all is owing to that wicked 
man. We actually And Mr. Sweet doinur this 
in the Acvoemv of April 26, where he profacoa 
his list of errata, already twenty in number, 
with the observation that " of the following 
several are certainly, and all probably, the 
result of letters dropping ont after the proofs 
liad passed out of [his] hands." He also 
declined " to be in any way responsible for the 
accuracy of [the facsimiles] now issued," and 
it now leaks ont why he declined to do so. 
Moreover, he knows himself that his Introduc- 
tion to the Epinsl Glossary is of no uae what- 
ever until his other work is published. All his 
references in the Epinal Glossary are to this 
unpublished book; it is all printed, and we 
find it already quoted from advance-sheets by 
Dr. Murray in the New English Dictionary, 
And yet Mr. Sweet will not let the work 
appear, so that I cannot criticise his Epinal 
Glossary as a whole. :&eaidei, his last letter 
in the Acadeuy makes it still more evident 
how difficult it is to find out where one can 
have Mr. Sweet. When he thinks he has to 
do with a critic of Latin, he pleads that hia 
EitglUk glosses are " oirn elaborately " revised, 
and that the Latin glosses, though " carefully " 
revised, lay "oataide the aim of his work." 
Bnt when the reviewer of an English Dictionary 
cautiona editors against trusting his work, he 
describes it as " the transcription of a MS. con- 
taining Latiti words." Is not this what in 
Newmarket language is called "hedging" F 

Notwithstanding all those suspicious circum- 
stances, I think I may give Mr. Sweet a 
Bpeoimen or two of his work, which will be 
olear even to amateurs. When I examined hia 
Epinal Glossary for the very first time I hap- 
pened to look at p. 4 of his transliteration. In 
column E the twenty-third entry reads amhuti- 
mur, and the correspondinggloss in colnran F 
reads iacedimur quoniam. When I observed the 
first word, ambutimur, I knew how few, and, 
therefore, how important, the amb- words were 
tn Latin; bnt this one I did not know, I 
looked in Lewia and Short, but did not find it 
I lookwl in White «ad Biddle, bat ooold not 



find it. I looked in ForoeUini ; it was 
there. I oonsulted Du Cange; no, not even 
there. Howprecious, I thought, is this Epinal 
Glossa^ ! Here is an entirely now word, with 
its explanation — everything together. Could 
anything be nicer ? But it occurred to me t< 
look at the facsimile. The brand new word dis- 
appeared at once ; there was plainly the well- 
known amburimur (not ambutimur) explained by 
the equally well-known iiicemlimur (not iacedi- 
mur). In the same line Mr. Sweet has, more- 
over, omitt«d no leaa than four words, namely, 
quasi de uno riuo. It is true these four words 
are a careless repetition of the aoribe '. but Mr. 
Sweet was not entitled to omit them, as his plan 
was simply to transcribe the MS. with alt its 
errors ; and he sometimes follows the reading (i 
he thinks it to be) of the MS. with suoh pamfnl 
minuteness that he often prints the greatest 
nonsense rather than deviate, evenintelLgently, 
from his MS. 

Eh bien! how will Mr. Sweet slip out of 
this — ambutimur, incedimur f Does he think that 
when I saw this I was not justified in writing 
to Mr. Furnivall asking nim, if the Early 
English Text Society had any more Latin to 
print, to confide this task not to exclu»ve]y 
Anglo-Saxon or Early English scholars ? Does 
he think that — -when I found at the same time, 
on the same page (4), in the same column (E), 
the eleventh entry transliterated by him as 
" alipides," whereas the facsimile has distinctly 
" ahp«des," — I was calumniating tiJTit when 
I oautioned my friends against his work ? Does 
he still want me to distinguish between the 
positive, comparative, or superlative of the 
adverb "elaborately," when we speak of the 
revision of his proof-sheets J" 

If he thinks I hare not yet proved that hia 
Epinal Glossary is nntmstwortny I oan accom- 
modate him with more specumens — I may aay, 
ad Ita Meam— taken even from his Englith 
glosses, which he says have been " very elabor- 
ately" revised. But for hia own sake I do 
hope he will be satisfied. He is a hard- 
working man, and so am I. I know I am iusl 
as likely to slip as he is, perhaps more ao. Bui 
1 also know (and I like to act upon this prin- 
ciple) that candour and frankness, and a due 
sense of our frailty will oarry ua much further 
than all this wind and bluster in which he so 

treasonably and so unjustifiably indulges, 

A few more rcmarka with respect to Mr. 
Sweet's curious plea that the publication of 
the purely Latin glosses lay " outside the 
aim of the work." This is the terond time 
that an editor of the Early-English Tpit 
Society makes this remark. In 1381, the 
Cathoucon Anglicum was issued with the 
notice that the editor's " busineaa lay mainly 
with the English words, the Latin equivalents 
being of secondary importance." Such a plea 
is, perhaps, excusable (?) in a work published 
by the Early-English Text Society alone. But 
the Epinal Glossary was pnblished for the mem- 
bert of the London PhUological Society also. 
Are we to understand that this society does not 
care for Latin or for the publication of Latin 
kIossob ? If they do not, would it not be 
better for them to omit, in future, all the 
Latin parts of their works rather titan treat 
this subject with carelessness F I do not know 
at this moment who are the council of the 
Philological Society. But the "Managing (?) 
" — mittee"of the Early-English Text Society 
mposed of such men as Prof. Sfayor, Prof. 
Skeat, Dr. Aldis Wright, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
and Dr. Morris. I mention no others, and only 
those whom I know personally; but do they con- 
sider Latin to be of " secondary importance," 
or " outside the aim " of a work professing to 
contain a " Latin and Old-English " Glossary F 
But let me adc Hr. Sweet himself to reoontule 



" The rarity of many of these Latin woids sod 
their corruptions, which are often only apparent, 
beiug nothing bat refiectjons of popular qMecb, 
make them of high value to students of Middle- 
Age Latin. If the present opportunity is lost, the 
purely Latin part of the MS. may remain unpub- 
liahed for an mdeftnite period." 
If Mr. Sweet does not wish critics to judge the 
vihote work from the purely Latin portions, he 
should have pointed out already in nis Fiebce 
that the Latin "lay outside the um of tte 
work," J. H. Hesseu. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

" TBOEA " Oa " VEKHA " ? 

Iieideo ; Be^ tJ, ISH, 

It seems to me somewhat doubtful wheUieT 
the Pali word vegha, discussed by Dr. B. 
Morris in the AOABBMT of September 20, mnrt 
be considered to represent a bad reading. Bo 
far as I am able to judge, vegha is quite ooirect 
as to its form, and admits of a ready ei- 
planation. I would venture to take it ssthe 
equivalent of Sanskrit vighna, ' ' diffioultr, 
tniuble," BO t^t the meaning of the wdl- 
known passage in Mahaparinibbana Sutt* 
would come to this: "just as an oldoart morea 
with difficulty, so does the body of the TslU- 
gata." JfiMo^na is here used adverhLall;, , 
whereas veghamiua in Theragatha, as quoted 
by Dr. B,. Morris, is an adjective, moaning, if 
I am not mistaken, " molesting, troublesome." 

Instances of Sanekrit> "i" passing into 
Prakrit "e," especially in syllables which are 
long, naturally or by position, are not wanting, 
e.^., Sanskrit &ptda, but Prakrit and FiiJi aA, 
dvelA ; idrfa becomes edita., eriia ; for r>fraii>i 
Vifadmitra, Vifvantara Pali shows Vaiabhi, 
Veasdmitta, Vetiantara. In Prakrit we fini 
feada as a substitute to Sanskrit pinda, sod in 
one of the inscriptians be Bharhnt AnidM- 
peAika for AnJU/iapinAilot. By a umilar pm- 
oesa Sanskrit vighna will become viggba, it^y, 
vegha, or vigglia, v'igha, veglia. The change of 
the original vowel sound points to a tendencj 
in some dialects to pronounce the " i " in tlie 
manner of the EngUsh " i," t.g., in tKif, lad 
the Dutch short vowel in the correepondiiig 
word tdiip, the plural of which is toiudcd 
schepen, with a lengthened " ^," 

Tliereare a few instances of a short "i" ^sB- 
ingintoe — e.g., iaVali maheal, Sanskrit nutAulnii 
veha in velulganuaui. The discnsaon of UiM 
cases would bo superfluous, as throwing h) , 
more light on the word in question. 

I have tried to show that the ohMgej' 
vighiia into vegha may have taken place accord- 
ing to well-established phonetic rules. Ism. 
however, not prepared to uphold the woi] 
that vegha is necessarily the remote oBipri^ "j 
vighna; for, in the knguage of the Zepi 
Avesta, we meet with voighnd, where the psrtide 
shows itself in Ouna form. It is just P'^*^ 
that, along with the form vighna, Uiere «*™*J 
in some Indian dialeol anotiier — veshaa, vmm 
would correspond to voighna, except in gsndff. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
Mesbm. CAsaai-T. will be tie piblidMB of 
Sir Richard Owen's Hiatory of Britiih FoW 
ReplUa, in four volumes, Ulustrated with i» 
plates. The edition will be limited to ^ 
signed copies, at twelve guineas each ; and tM 
pStes have already been oeetroyed. 

Messes. Tbubnzr have in prepBratfonJ^ 
imory 0/ CftoI«-a tn India frcmiselio m, 
by Dbputy Surgoon-Oeneral H. W. Bsllw, »» 
medioia o*cer attached to ths CMo^^fS 
appointed by the Indian QotHsmialu iwi » 
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inquire into the prevalence of cholera in the 

Uessbs. JjOSQJtisa announce a manual of 
Tdfgraphy, hy Mr, W. WiHiains, permanent 
uaiBtant to the director general of telegraphs 

AvoNd Uie papers in the September number 
of the Mt^tnaHX pour Vhittoirt de I'homme is 
t^ the ReT, W. C. Lokis, deeoriptiTe of a tnmi 
of the hronse age recently explored in the o 
mnne of Plon;^ in Finist^re. This tumulus 
contained a sepulchral chamber, oorered nith 
granite slabs and encloainK several frOKmeuts 
of human skulls, with other nnbumt bones. 
On each aide of these lemftina were found 
bronze dagger-blades, and above the head 
Kveral flat hatehets of bronae. The exploration 

p«CTiliar omamaat in jet. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Pbof. S. Bsal will lecture at University 
College, Ijondon, on Tuesday and Thursday 
next, October 7 and 9, at 3 p.m., on " The Age 
and Writings of NJtg&juna Bodhisattra." 

Several new volumes of Messrs. Triibner' 
" Otiemtal Series " are announced as ready for 
publication. Among these is Prof. Beal's 
translation of the Si-yu-ki, a work on the 
histcry of the western world by the celebrated 
CSdneae Buddhist pQgrim Hiuen-Tsiang, who 
baTelled iq India and Central Asia in the 
nventh oentory A.Q. The Chinese original is 
one of the works included in the magnificent 
cullection of Buddhist books sent to the India 
Office in 1ST6, by the Japanese Government. 
Prof. Boil's translation, which will occupy two 
volumes, has long been anxiously looked for, 
an acooont of the light which it is expected to 
tiuow on the pre-Mohammedan history of 
India. The Life of Buddha, translated from 
Tibetan sonrces by Mr. W. Woodville Rockhill, 
is also Tiovi ready ; the late Dr. Bumell's trans- 
LttioD of the Manava-Dluirma-CiiitTa, com- 
pleted and edited by Dr. E. AT. Hopkins : and 
the SSnkhya Aphorisms of Kaj»h, translated 
sad edited by the late J. R. Ballantyne, and 
DOW entirely TO-edited by Mr. Fitzedward Hall, 
are 'well advanced towards completion. 

Messbb. TKt^BSEH also announce two farther 
i-olnmes of their Simplified Grammars — Pali 
bj Dr. B. Mailer, and Albanian, by Wosaa 
Pactia ; also Persian for Travelltri, by Mr. 
Alexander Finn, English Consul at Besht, 
which will consist of the rudiments of the 
grammar and an English-Persian vocabulary, the 
Persian words being transliterated in a manner 
adapted to saggeat the true pronunciation to 
KoKlish students ; and The English Language, 
by Mr. Borer Turner, a concise history of the 
l^gnage m Oennan and Eng^h on opposite 
pages. 
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TITO BOOKS OR lAPAlTESB AST. 

TJu Omamntal Artt of Japan. By 6. A. 

Andsley. Part 2. (Sampson Low.) 
JapaiuM Siiameli. By James L. Bowee. 

(Bernard Qoaritoh.) 
The second instalment of Mr. Audsley's magni- 
Rcent work contains eighteen plates, and e. fair 
share of letter-press, together with titles and 
index to the seoond rolnme. The text to the 
Uo^ott wcitioii is oantinnsd, Kod ia ftdl of 



interesting information as to the processes 
employed, much of which Is drawn from the 
valuable paper by Mr. Qain read before the 
Asiatic Society of Japan. Dr. Dresser claims 
to have restored the lost art of puxplo lacquer 
in Japan by sending out some of the materiaU 
which were necessary ; and we only wish that 
he could as easily revive the rare art feeling 
and wonderful science and patience of execu- 
tion that characteiiae the fioer pieces of the 
days of Old Japan. 

Of the embroidery sectioa the whole text 
is included in this number. Unfortunately, 
it is of necessity brief for want of records of 
the art as practised in early times, but in- 
formation is given as to the etitohes employed, 
with some accoont of the history of this branch 
of Japanese art work. Lite most others, it 
seems to have reached its culminating point 
at the end of the last century. Many beauti- 
ful specimens of fuiusa* are given among the 
plates, one of very delicate loveliness {pi. iv , 
sec. 2), in which white red-created cranes 
are flying against a blue sky with gold- 
powdered moon and clouds. Another (pi. vi., 
sec. 2) is remarkable for the admirable 
drawing of a trained whito falcon. Among 
the textiles illustrated are some pretty book- 
covers [ori-bon). All the elaborate- colon red 
fucsimilcs of these beautiful things have been 
esocuted with great skill by Messrs. Lemereier 
& Co. The art of chromo-lithography could 
scarcely be brought to greater perfection than 
in some of these plates, notably the incnuer- 
boxes (pi. iv., aec. 3), and the fine piece of 
incrusted work (pi. ii., sec. 5). Among the 
more rare and important pieces figured in 
this part are the ancient gold-plated vases 
eleven and a half inthea high, which belong 
to Dr. "West, of Brooklyn, U.S.A., and are 
supposed to have been recently removed from 
a temple at Kioto. A work ot singularly fine 
execution is a metal dish belonging to Mr. 
^'. MacFarlane, of Ulasgow, in the centre of 
which is a finely -modelled head in black iron, 
with coiffure inlaid with gold, silver, and 
other metals, and anrroundod by borders and 
diapers exquisitely worked. To the same 
gentleman oelong some good specimens of 
cloisonne enamel, which are imitated by the 
lithographer with eq^ual skill. A few of the 
metal-work plates are unoolonred, and among 
them are some interesting specimens of sword 
hilts and a group of cranes in silver belonging 
to Dr. West. We notice that there is no 
description to pi, iii., sec. 2, the sheet bearing 
this reference being printed with the descrip- 
tion of another plate ; but this error is easy of 
rectification, 

Our second book is the first of a series of 
catalognes which Mr. Bowes purposes to 
publish of the varions sections of his mag- 
Qifioent collection of Japanese works of 
art. The ffdlowing volumes will treat of 
lacquer ware, paintings and books, pottery, 
metal work, ivory and wood carvings, textile 
fabrics, embroideriee, leather, &e., all of which 
will be iUnstrated from specimens in his own 

Eosseesion. It will be seen, therefore, that 
e intends to traverse much the same ground 
as that covered by his old collahrateur, Mr. 
Andsley, in the book just noticed. As 
at present the latter author has not iasned the 
text relating to cloisonne enamels, ve ate 
hap^y tpond from l^e dvty of omqiariMn. 



Indeed, it may be said that, with regard to 
information in English respecting these curiouB 
works, it is impoBiible to compare Mr. Bowes's 
account with any other except that very brief 
one which he himself gave iu Japattete Marki 
and Sealt, and a few other scattered notices 
by Mr. Audsley and others. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, alluding to a remark of Mr. Audsley'fl 
that in a work of Sir fiutherford's only one 
incidental reference was made to these enamels, 
observes in his .4r( and Art Industrie of Japan 
(1878), 

"Except in very small articles, such as beads 
and clasps, it was rare, a few years |wo, to see 
any large specimens in the shops of xeddo and 
Yokohama. It is evident now, from the large 
number of obj ecta which have found their way 
to this. country in recent years, that it was an 
art which hold become wall nigh obsolete tn 
Japan and in (%ina during the early part of 
the present century, and that what remained of 
works of this kind ot an important nature must 
have been interred in the palaces and ycuhikiet 
of the DaimioB," 

If we substitute Buddhist temples for yaihi- 
kiet, and members of the Imperial family for 
BalmloB, this corresponds with the latest 
knowledge respecting these enamels, whose 
origin is still completely without record. The 
presence of the Mikado's badges — the chrysan- 
themum, and more especially the kin, or 
flower of the Pawloiiia imperialis — upon tiiese 
enamels, not as mere ornamentations, but as 
crests — is strong evidence that they were made 
for members of the Imperial family ; and the 
disestablishment of many great Bnddhist 
temples after the revolution, and the di^rsal 
of their treasures in 1871, coincides with tJtie 
date of the arrival of the most important of 
these works in Europe. Thirty-eight sueh 
temples are known to have been assigned to 
the use of the numerous relatives of t^o 
Mikado. As there seems no record of the 
origin or nso of these rare and beautital 
articles, and as the supply ot them has 
entirely ceased, it is doubtful whether we 
shall ever know much more about them than 
Mr. Bowes tells ua in the present book. His 
essay, however, is not confined to this point, 
but gives a very careful summary of existing 
information about different kinds of enamel in 
China and Japan, in which he discriminates 
between the styles of the two countries and 
the peculiarities of different periods. Some 
information respecting European enamels is 
also given. The catalogue which follows 
carefully describ.-a each piece ; and, whenever 
a piece is marked, which is very seldom, the 
mark is engraved in facsimile. Mr. Bowes's 
work is illustrated by admirable photographic 
plates of choice specimens. There are also 
two coloured lithographs of fine executitm, 
one of them composed of different borders 
designed to illustrate the various points con- 
necting the Early Japanese with the Chinese 
ware. Altogether this book is a valuable oa 
well as a beautiful one, and is of convenient 
size for study. Cosmo Mohkhotjsb. 



J7u Family Me}noir» of (A* Bm. William 
Stalely, M.D.; and the Antiquarian and 
other Correspondence of William Stukeley, 
Rt^er and Samuel Qale, &o. YoL II. 
(Surtees Society.) 

UxuKk the AM Totome o( Oil oWTe^oBdeiuN, 
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tlte second hu been arranged by the editor 
(Ur. W. C. Lukie) under the head of the 
counties to Thioh it relates. So far, the 
numerauB letters, extracts from diaries, &c., 
embrace every English county, proceeding 
alphabetically, from Beds to Lincolnshire, 
'With a nnmber of miscellaneonB letters, &o., 
as an appendix. We are informed in the 
preface ti)at in the third and concluding 
volume the remainder of the English counties 
(with the exception of Staffordshire and Wor- 
cestershire, about which there appear to be no 
letters) and the south of Bootland will be 
treated of. Though not universally accept- 
aUe, this change of arrangement will to most 
antiquaries prove convenient for referenoe. 
Fully two-thirds of the work relates to 
Boman roads, stations, pavements, inscrip- 
tions, and coins, among which a consider- 
able amount of nnpublished matter is te be 
found. 

It is this last feature which forms the chief 
interest of the book. Dr. Stukeley, ior the 
age in which hs lived, was in many respects 
tar ahead of his antiquarian contemporaries, 
but in others sadly inferior. His credulity 
was something marvellous. Most antiquaries 
know how he was imposed upon by the young 
student Bertram, who managed br moans of 
a skilful correspondence (in which Stukeley 
probably informed bim of the route of many 
Boman nods, and sites of stations^ to palm 
oft upon the Doctor the forged Itinerary of 
lUohard of Cirencester. From passages in the 
volume before us it is easily to be seen how 
such a plot might be arranged. What are we 
to think of a writer who says (p. 55, in a 
letter to the Eov. W. Boriase) :— 
" I am thoroughly persuaded our Druids were 
of the patriarchal religion, and came from 
Abraham. I believe Abraham's grandson 
Aphet helped to plant our island, and gave 
name te it." 

Ko wonder that in the same letter, when 
speaking of Bertram's forgery, he says that, 
"it gives ns a far better notion of Britannia 
Bomana than all the books ve have pat 
together." But in spite of all hie weaknesses, 
we are indebted te Stakeley for the preserva- 
tion of a lai^ amount of antiquarian matter, 
ohiefiy "finds," which would otherwise 
have been lost. In this volume, the dis- 
covery of a hoard of coins (including many 
of Carausius) and a Boman pavement at 
Shardeloes, near Amersham, is an addition 
to our knowledge of Roman Buckingham- 
shire. With regard te Cambridgeshire, there 
is a lai^ quantity of fresh matter, chiefly 
details of discoveries previously only slightly 
known. Under the head of Cheshire, and 
date of January, 1750-51, we have this 
extract from a diary : — "Ur. Feel, officer of 
excise, sent me a coin of Honorius, taken 
up on removal of some rubbish called the 
castle at Stockport, on the Kersey, in 
Cheshire. Stvert«, a garland, tot." This 
ivilL be welcome news te antiquaries, for, 
although Boman roads meet at Stockport, 
and it has long been thought there must 
have been a small post there, no remains 
have been recorded with the exception of a 
tradition, which can be traced to no reliable 
source, that a tesselated pavement was found 
some eighty years since. An interesting 
account of the excavntion of a Boman 
(etotttHiM (a class of antiquities then un- 



known) at EUenborough u given at p. Ill ; 
and at p. 113, a hoard of silver Boman coins 
at Uillom Castle, Cumberland, is mentioned, 
which seems to have been previously un- 
known. 

The following entry under the head rf 
Dorsetshire is, we tUnk, important, as it 
may throw light on similar remaios : — 
" A mile south-east of Dorchest^, at Prior's 
Maen, was a circle of stones lateley broke to 
pieces by the owner of the ground, called 
lallbot. The stones were very large and 
rude. I saw the remains of one that 1^ been 
hollowed through the middle; the tnbe was 
about eighteen inches diameter, and bod 
been about six foot deep, as I was told by Mr. 
Gonyers Place, who saw it entire. Btfare it 
(trnxl, at he oMur^ me, two amali imagu about 
thrte/oot high, retenbling children in twaddling 
clothes, q^ rode work. There were two 
avenues pitoht ol stones leading up to it, one 
from the south, the other from the east, as I 
could perceive from their remains, like those at 

These remarks ore those of Boger Oale, a very 
correct observer and writer, a man of a f^ 
different stamp from Stukeley. It would be 
worth enquiry if any similar figures have 
been found near stone circles in other parts 
of the kingdom. 

In speaking of some coins given to him by 
a Mrs. Wright in 1754, Stukeley gives this 
account of Fetter Lane at that period: — 
"This same day I visited Mrs, Wright, in 
Boll's Buildings, Fetter Lane, a pleasant 
habitation, overlooking Boll's Oardens, liie a 
forMt/ull of high ir»et." 

The obstinacy with which Stukeley ad- 
hered to hia opinions, even when proved 
te be erroneous, is remarkable. In Sep- 
tember, 1750, he had a smart correction 
from a Mr. Willis, of Andover, Hants, who 
wrote to him a loog letter (pp. 176-82) 
on the Roman roads in Hampshire, proving 
the Doctor's account, as given in the Itine- 
rarium Cari<uum, to be very far from the 
actual facts. Willis was not aloQO in this, 
for Smart LethieuUier supported him ; but, 
after waiting ten years, and knowing that his 
letter had both been received and studied by 
Stukeley, ho not only addressed the latter 
a second time on the subject, but communi- 
cated his views to the Society of Antiquaries. 
Stakeley in his Diary gives us his view of the 
matter, thus : — 

"2d Jan., 17r>0. At the Antiquarian Society. 
A letter from Mr. WilKs, apothecary at Andover, 
to the secretary, oonceming some Boman ways 
near him, wherein he differa from my account 
in Itinerar. Curiot, To which I ' ' ' '' ' 



answer, that I knew nothing but what was out 
of his parish, and he knew nothing but what 
was in his parish" (Diary, vol. xix., 5). 

Many interesting particulars are given of 
the Boman station at Kenchester, which 
Stukely considered Arieonium, but which has 
since been proved to be Magna. A consider- 
ahle space is taken up with the vindication 
of the Doctor's idea that the shaft and cell at 
Boyston (Herte) were the monumental chapel 
of Lady Koisia. As usual, he was decidedly 
in the wrong. More interesting is the record 
ot the Doctor placing two poste, in 1725, to 
guard the cross at Waltham, which, from his 
TJiory, we find still remained there in 1752, 
while five years later (1757) he "wrote to 
Lord HonHB about numng some brickwork 



about the oroas " to keep np the earth on 
which it stood. It is very probable that, had 
it not been for these precautions, ths croN 
might have become ruined in the loet centniy. 
An instance of the Docter'e quaintness occina 
on p. 214, where, speaking of soine coisa 
found at Chesterton (Hunts), he tella u 
that one was "a consecration piece of Cisi- 
stantine Uagnns going to heaven in a tmi 
and four." 

The oounty ot Kent is treated of at mne 
length, while in Lancashire one or two pn- 
vionsly unrecorded discoveries are noticed, 
among them a tile tomb, cemented, fonnd it 
Lancaster, the tiles bearing the stamp ALSB, 
evidentiy the abbreviation for the name of 
the Ala S»bo»iana which formed the ganiwi 
of the station. An inscribed altar, with the 
inscription illegible and aE but obliteraH 
found at the same place, is also described, witli 
a number of coins, thus adding materiillj to 
the amount of our knowledge of this loa&lity. 
In the chapter on Leicester^ire a large hosid 
of coins apparentiy unknown te antiqaariea 'n 
described ; while in that on Liocolnthire, 
which occupies no less than ninety-MTcii 
pages, or over one-fourth of the yolume, tbe 
Boman remains noticed are most numenns, 
though they were, in the main, preriooBly 
known. 

Dr. Stukeley's intimate correspondence with 
Lords Pembroke and Winchilsea— the fonnpt 
under the nam it guerrt of " Carvilias," the 
latter under that of "Cingetoris," TMe 
Stukeley himself signed " Chyndocax "— ud 
his close connexion with the two Galea, u^ 
productive of much valuable information. 

But it is not only in antiquarian mstlcr? 
that the volume is interesting. BcientiGc 
experimente, interspersed with anecdotes, 
chiefly occupy the Appendix. The inventioii 
of velocipedes, the description of s breecli- 
loading revolving cannon to fire twenty ihotf 
per minute, artificial incubation, and tb^ 
germs of many of the great discoTeries oi 
recent times, find a place in it. The ediloi 
has made a most judicious selection of letters- 
The work is an agreeable and most resdnble 
one ; and the light thrown upon the proceed- 
ings of the diUttanii of the first half ol the 
last century is, te say the least, considerable. 

W. ThOMPSOK WiTKB- 



NOTES ON AST AND ARCBAEOLOOT- 
Under the editorship of Mr. John Sp*A«. 
of the South Kensington Art Bchools. 
Messrs. Cassell and Company are about to issne 
a series of handbooks on the hittoiy V» 
practical application of art, to bo known w 
" The Pine Art Library." The first volumeol 
the series will be Tiie English School of Pamtwi, 
by M. Ernest Chesneau, late Inspector ot Fine 
Arts, Paris, translated by Miss L. N. Ethflring- 
ton. This work will have the advantsp "j 
annotations and an Intioductioa b; Piol. 
Buskin. Engravings of characteristic pi'^^ 
by oU the principal English artist* will « 

MEaana. Fishes Umwct anoounoe Tht Sff" 
Agei of Man, a portfolio of seven pbotogi*™"* 
illustrative of this familiar passage in oiax- 
spere. The work is issued in oonjanction wiw 
the same American firm who last saasoo (ra« "' 
a rimOar edition of Oray's "BleKT." Besides 
the large "artist's edition," in which the ^^ 
*""° °" "" " ' " "',^ 'bo t 
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popular edition with line engFavinga ot the 
Bame pictures. 

Pkof. a, H. Chcbch hftg written a Hand- 
book on Bnglifh Pottery for ths series pabliahed 
tor the Conmdttee of Conncil on Education. 

The second part of vol. iiL of The Coint of 
S&irfftem India, by Sir Walter Elliot, will ehortly 
be issued by Itwsrs Trubner in "The Inter- 
national Numismata Orientolia." 

The new part of the Archaeological Journal 



Und at the Newcastle meeting; "TbeBelinous 
Symbolism of the Unicom," by the Bev. 
JooOTih Hirst ; " Norman Jewish Seal," bv 
C, W, King ; " The Eomaa Forces in Britain,'' 
by W. Thompson Watkin ; " Gauntlets," by the 
Baron ds Cosson ; " Swan Harks," by Edward 
Peacock ; " An Attempt to Discover Uie Mean- 
ing of the Shears combined with Clerical 
Symbols on Inciied Qrave'SlabH at Dear- 
ham and Helmerby," by the Bev. Thomas 
Lees ; " Qundrada de Warrenne," by Edmond 
Cheater 'Wat«rs; "Recent Boman DisooTeiies 
at Lincoln," by Procentor Venables. 

The inaagotal meeting of the Society of 
Architects wili be hdd on Monday evening 
next at Exeter Hall, Strand, when the Presi- 
dent, Col. C. O. Ellison, will deliver the 
opening address. 



he stands at Uie hcAd of T'-ngliaT' mnsioians, and 
it was quite right that lus name should be 
placed on the progranune. The Concerto con- 
tains tJiree short movements, leading into one 
another without break. In form and general 
character the music is, of ooutse, satistaotory ; 
but it is exceedingly dry, without being in an^ 
way eIftborat«. Btr, Carrodus played with his 
usual skill — there was plenty of haxi work for 
him — and was well received at the dose. 
Miss Josephine Ijawrenoe performed Stemdale 
Bennett's Concerto in P minor, one of his 
finest and best-known works. The pianists 
has good fingers, but neems to lack the strength 
necessary for so large a place. The most 
interesting performance ot the evening was 
Mr. F, H. Cowen's "Welsh" Symphony in 
B flat minor. Wo spoke about the work when 
it was first produced at the sixth Philharmonia 



Conoert on Hay 28. It is undoubtedly a olever 
composition; but we do not think it equal to 
tie " Soandinavian." On Wednesday it was 
conducted by the oomposer, and without a soora 
before him; the work went fairly well, and 
was much applauded. We think Mr. Crowe 
was wise in ohoMing this symphony, for, what- 
ever its intrinsic merit, it ia the latest produc- 
tion of one who has earned for himsmf oon- 
sideiaUe fame both at home and abroad. The 
first part of the programme oonoluded with 
Mr. Walter Maofairen's Overture, "Hero and 
Leander," conducted by the composer. The 
second part was of very misoeUaneoos character. 
Mackenrie's " BaUet Music," from " Columba" 
was given, and, besides, various pieces by oom- 
posers dead and living. Mdme. Enriquez and 
Signor Poll were the vocalists. There was a 
large andienoe. J. 8. 8 



MUSIC. 

PROMENADE CONCERTS AT COVENT 

OARDEN. 
'^XTB.ma the months of August and Septembei 
the only orchestral music to be heard inXondon 
is that of the Promenade Concerts. In season 
or ont of season large audiences can be fonnd, 
and the Wednesday or 80-c«Jled " classical 
nights " have been specially wcU attended. If 
we may judge from the applause those who 
came were not disappointed. The public is 
leaUy beginning to appreciate good music ; and 
though popular operatic selections and wcU- 
wom baUaOB are still powerful attraotiona and 
will probably long remain so, yet a time ia not 
far off when classical nights wiU be the rule 
rather than the exception. Mr. A. Qwyllym 
Crowe, the conductor, might have kept within 
claBmcal lines and yet have selected works 
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inlar, such as the "Surprif 



named was indeed played in September, but 
on the three other Wednesdays Hermann Ootz't 
seldom hoard Symphony in F and Dvor^'i 
Svmphony in D were given ; the former wni 
pL^yed on the 3rd and again on the ITth. They 
are both fine works; but being unfamiliar, and 
moreover forming such a striking contrast to the 
piecea of the ordinary pn^rammes, it was bold 
policy to announce them. However, the pwform- 
ances, which were very creditable, were listened 
to with great att«nlion and received with favour. 
The fact that the Gotr Symphony was played 
s second time apeaka for itself. The ouier 
orchesteal pieces, the piano and the violin 
cartes and ihe aongs of these classical evei 
do not regnire epeoal notice. Last Wednesday 
evening the promamme was entirely devoted 
to the works of Engliah composer! ; but while 
we admire the feeUng whicn prompted Mr, 
Crowe to exhibit native art, we t.tiinTr he might 
hiivo studied quantity and in some respects 
• liiidity. Por there was too much— the first 
(.art aloui^ liisting over tno hours, and Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke's Bhapsodie Symphonique and 
Virginia Gabriel's "Sad heart" are not very 
interesting or important specimens of English 
art. We cannot, it is true, speak in enthusiastic 
tcnns of Sir Q. Macfarren's Tiolin Concerto in 
Gminorandmaior; but, as Cambridge professor 
and Principal of the Boynl Academy of Mnsio, 



MACMIL LAN & CO .'S LIST. 

NEW NOVELS. 

MR. WILLIAM BLACK'S NEW NOVEL. 

JUDITH SHAESFEABE. By WiUiam Black, Author of " Shandon 

Bells," "Madcap Violet," " Yolande," &c 3 vol).. Crown 8to, Sis, 6d. 

]K[ITCH£LHUBST PLACE, By Margaret Yeley, Author of "For 

Percival." 2 vols., Globe 8vo, I2b. [Ntxt veet, 

A NEW HISTORICAL STUDY. 

ANNE BOLEYN: a Chapter of English History, 1527-1536. By Paul 

FMEDMANN. 2 vols.. Demy 8vo, 28s. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTEBS, Edited by JOHN MORLET.— Niw Volcm. 

QOLEBIBGE. By H. D. Traill. Crown Sto» Sb. 6d. 

QHABLES LAMB'S POEMS, PLAYS, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
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LITERATURE. 

jie PoUtieal Memoranda of Franci», Fifth 
Duke of Leed*. Nov firet printed from the 
origiiialB in the British tfasenm. £dit«d, 
tt^ether with other papers, and with notes, 
introdnction, and appendix, hy Oscar Brown- 
ing. (Camden Society.) 
Vhilk much good work has been done on 
early peziodB at English history, it is desir- 
able toat the eighteenth century, and above 
all tiie important reign of George III., shonld 
rsceiTe more attention. Ur. Lecky and Mr. 
Gi. O. Trerelyan have recently treated its 
early years, though from different points of 
tIbw ; and Mr. Oscar Browning, whose artiole 
in the FortnighUy Revieie of Fehmary, 1884, 
on the outbreak of the war between England 
and France in 1793, was a raluabls piece of 
Matorical criticism, ha^ in the present Tolnme 
published a useful authority for future his- 
torians. The actual events of the reign of 
George III. are well enough attested by the 
Annual Begister, and the Tarioos magazines 
■nd newspapers of the period ; but the secret 
history of the selfish policy of the noble- 
man who regarded goTemment office as tbeir 
birthright has ncTer yet been elucidated. 
The diaries of Lord Malmesbury and Mr. 
Windham, and some of the best biographies, 
such OS Lord Albemarle's Memorials of the 
Marquis of Bockingham, Lord John Russell's 
Memorials of Fox, Macknight's Life of Burke, 
the Duke of Buckingham's Cowia and Cabinet! 
of George III., and Lord £. Fitzmaurice's 
Life of Lord Bhelbume hare thrown a brood 
light on many dark places of oourt and par- 
liamentary intrigue ; hut there must still be 
an immense amount of material hidden away 
in the archives of the great Whig families or in 
old country houses, which would fill in blank 
spaces in the complicated history of parties 
and governments, and which, it is to be hoped, 
may also contain some such interesting memo- 
roi^ as those of the Luke of Leeds. By a 
lucky chance the authorities of the British 
Museum purchased the Osborne papers for a 
very small sum in 1869, and it is among them 
that Mr. Browning discovered the series of 
notes which ha now edits. These political 
memoranda are contained in five paper books 
of 6} by 7{ inches, four note-books 4 by 
7^ inches, and one note-book 4 hy 6^ inches. 
They are not in the form of a continuous 
diai^, but consist rather of small detached 
diones fA in^rtant epochs and episodes. Par 
mora generaUy Interesting are the eight 
Tolnmes of the Leeds letters, which might 
■erve as the complement of these memoranda, 
and which contain the private letters of the 
foreign ambassadors, which were always sent 
with th«r official despatches to the Secretary 
of State, and otiber important political corre- 
spondence, bound up with beggmg letters and 
papers relating to mogietracy business. 



Francis Oodolphin Osborne, fifth Duke of that he is tiw much inolicod to follow the 
Leeds, was a man of slender capacity but advice of those who professed lobe his friends. 



some education, who owed the high and 
important offices which he held rather to his 
birth and his industry than to any brilliant 
parts. He ^rasbomin 1751, married in 1773 
to the Baroness Conyers (who eloped with 
Capt. Byron, the father of the poet), and 
divorced in 1 778 ; sat in the House of Com- 
mons from 1774 to 1776; was called up to 
the House of Lords in his father's barony in 
1776; was a Lord of the Bedchamber &om 

1776 to 1777, and Chamberlain to the Queen 

1777 to Januai^, 1780 ; was Lord Lieutenant 
of the East Biding of Yorkshire from July, 
1778, till his dismissal for opposing Lord 
North on February 8, 1780; was Secretary 
of State in Ktt's Ministry from 1784 to I79I ; 

made a Enight of the Ghirter in 1789, and 
in 1799. This rapid enumeration of the 
different offices he held, shows what good 
opportunities he had for obtaining correct 
information, and as he wrote down every day 
during an important crisis a full account m 
all that he had heard or done, his memoranda 
have a truth and originality about them which 
make them far more trustworthy than the 
entries in Lord Malmesbury's diary, which 
were generally written after conversations 
with that most unreliable of mortals, Alexan- 
der "Wedderbume, Lord Loughborough. The 
first epooha treated by the Buke of Leeds 
(then Marquis of Carmarthen), in this diary 
fashion, are the fall of Lord North's adminis- 
tration, the formation of the Bockingham 
cabinet, the Shelbume government, which 
appointed him ambaosador to Paris, though 
he never went, the coalition of Fox and Lord 
North, and his own acceptance of office as 
Secretary of State under Pitt. During his 
secretaryship he considered four periods of 
sufficient importance to himself to analyse 
them in his memoranda, his accession to office, 
his attempt to form a system of foreign 
alliances ^ counteract France, the dispute 
about the Begency at the time of the £mg's 
madness in 1768, and the question of the 
Bussiau armament in 1791, when the Duke 
of Leeds desired more active measures to be 
taken in alliance with Prussia against Bussia, 
and when, on his policy being rejected, he 
resigned. After his resignation of office, be 
treats at length (32 pp.) the attempt made in 
1792 to form a coalition between Pitt and 
Pox with himself as premier, which utterly 
failed, and in his last memoranda he describes 
the disputes between the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in 1794, 1795, and 1796. 

Very interesting are many of the opinbns 
which he gives of the great statesmen of his 
day— not, indeed, of his own formation, but 
reported as held by others — and in many cases 
be gives the very words in which these 
opinions were spoken. Thus Lord Thurlow 
" could not help observing that Ihmdas was 
the most impudent fellow he ever knew" 
(p. 147), and the Duke of York "expressed 
hts bad opinion and confirmed detestation of 
Sheridan in the strongest terms" (p. 200). 
But as to the greatest of aU the statesmen 
whom he knew, William Pitt, he is singularly 
reticent. Ho evidently bore with impatience 
the authoritative rule of the great Premier over 
colleagues ; and though he nowhere, even 
these secret memoranda, dares to exhibit 
his dislike of the great statesman, he declares 



and by implication to negk-ct the Duke of 
Leeds himself. Two passages as to Pitt's 
policy alone deserve quotation, as showing 
that Pitt was a peace Umister, and would do 
anything to avoid war which did not commit 
the honour of England too far. Thus in 
1784, at the very commencement of Pitt's 
GoTcmment, he says : — 
" I was very happy to find our ideas were 
similar on the great object of separating, if 
possible, the House of Anstria from Fiouoe, as 
likewise a degree of desire to form some system 
on the Continent in order to oounterbolance the 
House of Bourbon, though at the same time 
the strongest conviction of the ueoeesity of 
avoiding, if possible, the entering into any 
engagement likely to embroil us in a new war 
(p. 101). 

On the question of the Busman armament in 
1791 Pitt mode every sacrifice to avoid war — 
to such an extent, indeed, that after threaten- 
ing BuBsia by the equipment of a large fieet, 
and even sending despatches to Berlin to 
promise support to the £ing of Prussia if he 
advanced his armies and declared war, he 
refused to do more than threaten, and with- 
drew his promise of support to Prussia two 
days after the messenger had been sent off. 
It was on this question of a vigorous anti- 
Bussian policy that the Duke of Leeds 
resigned, and ne rmwrts the foUowing " very 
extraordinary words" of Lord Thurlow on 
the subject : — 

" I do not believe that there can be any danger 
of a war while the present ministers continue 
in place ; what oon Oiey go to war for ? We 
have given up everything for which a war 
could be oonunenced, and trfter svrallowing ihit 
dUgriKe what other disgrace con we scruple to 
swallow" (p. 170). 

Such was the opinion of a shrewd observer of 
the Ministry which two years afterwards 



— ^the great war witti France. 

Burke, ot course, a man of the mental 
calibre of the Duke of Leeds necessarily 
failed to understand, but the following re- 
mark of Lord Shelbnme's in the Apnl of 
1781 is worth quoting: — "There is no 
dealing with t&t. Burke, he is so violently 
attached to his own opinion that there is no 
stapling with him, and has got so much 
ascendancy over Lord Bockingham, that I 
protest I see no method of doing anything" 
(p. 30). Far more interesting, especially in 
this day of a new franchise bill for the 
benefit of the agricultural labourer, is a 
remark made by Charles James Fox to the 
Duke of Leeds in 1794 :— 

In mentioning reports of a different nature 
he had heard respecting the sentiments ot tiie 
lower order of people, he made nse of this (for 
him) very remarlsble expression, that the 
husbandmen and labourers thought so little 
of public matters that he should as soon think 
of consulting the sheep on the propriety or 
improprietv of Feooe as the people who had 
the care of them, or in general the lower order 
Peasantry. That in towns, fcom their ale- 
houses, dubs, &a., they turned their thoughts 
more to politioal subjects " (p. 213). 

These few quotations will give an idea of 
the great value of these political memoranda, 
not in opening up new facts, hut in giving 
the cootemporory judgments of great states- 
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men, and occasionally their veiy woida, on 
biUTung politioal questionB. A thorough 
rtady of them gives conrincing proof of the 
neceBHity of rewriting all the internal histoiT 
of the cabinets of the reign of Oeorge III. 
Nobody has ever yet been able to deal ade- 
quately with those two able and Bhameless 
l&wyera, Lords Thnrlow and Loughborough, 
beoanse the private diaries and memoraada of 
statesmen have not been published in sui- 
ficient number to stride a correct balance 
between their respective trostwortbineBS ; and 
if it had done no more, this publication of the 
Camden Society's has fully proved the imre- 
liability of Lord ^almeebury's diaries, on 
which, as Hr. Srowiiing justly observes, his- 
torians have chiefly relied for the history of 
the coalitions attempted to be made between 
Pitt and Fox after the outbreak of the great 
war. It is to be hoped that the flrat Marquis 
of Stafford, who was Thorlow's great ally, 
and who also sat in Pitt's Cabinet, has 1^ 
similar memoranda, and if so, it would be 
very acceptable to all historical students if Mr. 
Browning would edit them as a sequel to his 
present work. In conclusion, it may be said 
that Mr. Browning has done his editorial 
work welL The misprints of names, which 
are very numerous in the notes, are all cor- 
rected in the Errata on the final page, although 
he has forgotten to correct the date ot Lord 
Guernsey's birth, which is misprinted 1731 
for 1751 (p. 4). It is to be hoped that he 
will soon publish some original work on the 
Ministry of Pitt, after he has concluded his 
long researches in the Becord Offtce and the 
British Museum, which will more than justify 
the bigih expectations that have been rais^ 
by Ms able article in the Fortnightly. 

"K. MoBSE StEPSEirs. 



Sittory of the R«laUon» of the Govemmtnt 
with the Sill 2HiM on the North-Eatt 
I^ontier of Bengal. By Alexander Mac- 
kenzie. (Calcutta; Home Department 
Press; London: Trubner.) 
XiT 1 869 Mr. Mackenzie, then Under Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, compiled for 
offldal use a "Memorandum on the North- 
East Frontier of Bengal," in which he sum- 
marised the history ot our dealings with the 
tribes from Bhutan to Chittagong from the 
date of Capt. Femberton's Beport of 1835 to 
the year m which he wrote. This Memo- 
randum has long been well known to all 
officers whose work is concerned with the 
field of which it treats. In the lack of local 
records — ^for nearly every cuteherry or court- 
house in Aasam has at one time or another 
suffered from the destructioa of its contents 
by fire — it supplied a stock ot information the 
■yaXxii of whim was amply proved by constant 
enerience. 

The "Memorandum" was, however, but a 
brief summary, without references to the 
original sources of information from which it 
was compiled, and it was issued too early to 
contain mention of the important events which 
rince its compilation have given its final form 
to our policy on the North-East border. In 
1872 the last of the independent O^ros were 
brought under British rule, and since that 
date the claims and rights of all the neigh- 
bouring zemindars, whether in Go&Ipira or 
Maima iu ia gb , otw the people at the hillB 



have been extingnished, a new boundaiy 
drawn, and the district brought under a 
homogeneous and appropriate form of adminis- 
tration. In 1873-76 the series of survey 
expeditions, by which our knowledge of the 
Ndga Hills OS far 08 the F&tkoi has been 
vastly increased, was carried out; and in 
1879 occurred the oocupation of Kohima, the 
commanding position in the heart of the 
ruling Angami Tillages grouped about the 
northern spurs of J&pvo, from which, instead 
ot the unhealthy and unsuitable Samaguting, 
we now admuuster these hills. In 1869, 
1870, and 1871, took place the nuds by the 
LnsWs on the frontiers of Cachar and 
Sylhet, followed by the expedition of 1871- 
72, which completely traversed their country, 
and has secured peace on that frontier tor 
twelve years. Not to mention minor topics 
ot interest, there was thus much additional 
matter which called for inclusion in the 
record ; and, in recasting and enlarging his 
book, Mr. Mackenzie has added greasy to its 
value by close and continuous reference to the 
original sources on which he has worked. 

Although essentially a manual of informa- 
tion tor official use, and thus ruming at 
practical convenience rather than literary 
form, the volume is one which cannot bil t^i 
be interesting to all who care to study the 
development of British policy on a frontier 
where it is brought in contact, not with the 
aggressive and formidable borderers ot the 
line ot the Indus and the Solaim^n Bange, 
inheritors of a militant creed, and trained by 
centuries ot rapine, but with the almost 
wholly uncivilised tribes of Indo-Chinese 
race who occupy the mountains interposed 
between India and Tibet, China and Burmah 
— races ignorant of letters, divided in speech to 
on extraordinary degree, destitute of any 
religion but the simplest nature- or demon- 
worahip, engaged in constant warfare among 
themselves and with one another, and 
generally characterised by a passion tor the 
collection of human heads which has, in the 
majority of instances, led to the outrages the 
repression of which has been the beginning 
ot our attempt to control them. The book 
is not a description ot these tribes, and con- 
tains few materials from which a picture of 
them can be traced by one who is not 
already well acquainted with other sources 
of information; bat it gives a complete 
account of tike proceedmgs of British 
officers in r^ard to them, and the 
policy which, commencing in weakness and 
vacillation, and working its way very 
gradually to the decision which only ade- 
quate knowledge can give, has at lost, it may 
be said, succeeded very tolerably in securing 
that peace which is the first condition both 
of internal progress in the neighbouring 
plains, and of the elevation in the human 
scale ot the hill-men, whether within or 
without our borders. 

The frontier of which it treats may 
roughly divided into four portions : first, that 
lying beneath the Himalaya from Bhut&n to 
Sadiya, round the head of the Assam Yalley 
by the P^tkoi, and the southern border ot the 
Dibmgarh and Sibs^gar districts; secondly, 
the hills of the Assam chain from their 
western extremity as f ar aa the water-shed 
joining the Bariiil range to the Pdtkoi ; 
thirdly, the southern frontier ot Cachar aad 



Sylhet, the state ot Hill Tipperah, snd the 
district of Chittagong; and fourthly, the 
protected state of Manipur, through whidi 
alone on this border contact is maintained 
with the semi-civilised territories ot the kiog- 
dom of Burmah. 

The first of these portions marks the terri- 
tory inhabited hy races who, when Assam 
passed under British rule, were found tor the 
most part to have already established Mine 
sort ot title to derive revenue from the 
adjacent plains under the name otpoid or jwU 
(literally, contribution or subscription), or hj 
the possession ot rent-free land — a claim 
which has been admitted by our govermneut, 
and used as a means of securing their good 
behaviour. It is not uncommon tor critics ef 
our policy on this frontier to speak of the 
fixed allowance or pension, dependent upon 
good conduct, int« which this indefinite rie[)it 
ot extortion, resting upon terror, has been 
commuted, as ilaet-mail, and to enlarge ajMn 
the indignity which submindon to suck a 
tribute oaata upon the government ot tlie 
Queen. No one, however, who takes the 
pains to study the facts can Ml to appreciate 
the difference between the two forms of psy. 
ment ; and no one acquainted with them cm 
deny that the system which is followed on 
this border has led to exceUent results. On 
all this line trade with the tribes immediatelj 
in contact with us is pretty active, and then 
are understood to supply, and to monopolue 
the profits of supplymg, an interior zone d 
races, known to the Asaamesa as Abort a 
"untamed," with the wares which they csttj 
from our markets. With the exception A 
the N&goB ot southern Dibrugarh and SiV 
sigar, they are not head-takers. Under the 
double guarantee of their commercial inteiejti 
and their relation as our pensionaries, onr 
intercourse with thorn is for the most part 
amicable. Along all this portion of our frontier 
is drawn what is called the ' ' Inner Lino "— 
a houndai7 within our territory beyond which 
British subjects are forbidden to go withont 
special permission ; complications are thai 
avoided, and the hill-men compelled tJ) resort 
to centres of British admimstration whoi 
they wish to do business or to receiTe tMr 
pensions. 

The second portion represents those tiscti 
over which, in the sixty years since we flnt 
occupied Assam, it has been found neoeBsiT 
to extend our active administration. Bicept 
to the east, where the Assam chain merge* in 
the Patkoi, these hills are snrronnded ij 
British territory, and are occupied by rscee 
all of whom follow, or once followed, tk 
custom of head-taking. Before wo ever ad- 
vanced into Assam or Cachar the Govemnient 
were compelled, in 1817-22, to take spedal 
measures for the administration ot the Garo 
frontier; but it was not till 1866 that tie 
only effective means ot controlling this por- 
tion of the hills was adopted by the oecnj*- 
tion of Tura in their midst. In 1829 ^ 
massacre ot our officers at Nong-khlio led a 
the conquest of the KhAsi Hilh, the pesce ol 
which — guaranteed by the location oi a regi- 
ment, first at Cherrapunji and afterwarfa « 
Shillong, and by a road thniugh them eonneet- 
ing Gauhiti with Sylhet^has never tmoe 
been disturbed, while their inhabitants, Im 
to govern themselves undw their <>*" f^ 
are now one ot the most OavBg taatav>^ 
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om oominiuiitdes in India. Xbe iTamtia Hills 
fell to Tu is 1S35, mureDdered Tolimtarily by 
their nominal ruler, wboH sniiill tenite^ in 
the plains vas aimexed in that year as a 
pnsishment for kidnapping British subjects 
for sacrifice to S^. Nortb Cacbar became 
British in tbe same year on the death of the 
last Cachari Bija, and the protection of its 
inhabitants against the raids of the Angdcni 
Nagas ultimately led, after nearly half 
century of attempts to avoid the necessity, . . 
the occu^tion of the territory of tbe latter 
and their control from witbin. With what 
longanimity tbe authorities at Calcutta tried 
every expedient which thoy could devise 
abort of annexation before tiiey resorted to 
this last, tbe only effectual means of securing 
peace, mav be r^d in Mr. Mackenzie's pages. 

The thud portion of oar frontier is tiiat 
where we march with variona tribes of tbe 
Euki race, the most important of whom are 
the Loshais, the ' ' head takers ' ' par txetUenct. 
At present we guard our txirder here by a 
complete chain of outpoBts, stretching from 
the Hanipur frontier to Arrakan. The 
memory i^ the expedition of 1871-72, when 
their country was traversed to its heart by 
two colanms of troops, one starting from 
Tipai-mnkk, south of Caohar, and marching 
sonthwaida, and the other operating from 
Chittagong northwarda, has hitherto sufficed 
to secure our border from aggression in this 
quarter. But tbe nature of the Luabai tribal 
organisation, under a boat of separate chiefa 
i^oce power rests on constant warfare, tbe 
causes of irritation which frequently ariae 
owing to the withdrawal from allegiance and 
settlement in our territory of auhject tribes, 
tbe aversion of the dominant race from agri- 
culture and the exhaustion of the trade in 
ivory and rubber on which tbcy have of late 
chiefly depended for subeistence, and, last 
hut not leaat, tbe pressure of stronger races 
still unknown to us from the south and 
east, who are driving the Lushais before 
tiiem, seem likely sooner or later to bring 
us again into conflict with the hill-men on 
this border. 

Last comes the state of Manipur, which, 
after it had been obliterated from the map by 
the Burmese at the commencement of the 
present century, we again called into exist- 
ence in 1825 as a barrier against future 
aggression from Ava upon Assam and Cacbar. 
Hanipur is in many respects a cop^ on a 
small scale of tbe neighbouring kmgdom 
of Burmah. The settled and comparatively 
civilised portion of the atato consiats of a low- 
lying fertile vallej, the inhabitants of which, 
though now olauning to he Hindus and 
boond by the stricteat rules of caate, are a 
product of the fusion of the Xuki and K&ga 
tribes who hold the mountains around. The 
system of administration ig of the moat 
primitive description, and its defects have 
formed a fmitful theme for the disquisitions 
of a long succession of Political Agents. But, 
if Hanipur is not a ve^ effective defence 
against Burmah, she at uast manages in a 
rongh and imperfect way to preserve the 
peace over some thousands of square miles of 
hilly country where we should find it ver^ 
difficult to make our influence felt, and is 
thus a means of saving trouble and expense 
to the British Oovenunent. A rather dis- 
ptoportio&ats ihuo of Hr. Kukensle'i book 



is taken up by a Foreign Office prieit giving 
the history, in veiy full detail, of this 
country from the first Burmese war to the 
present date. C. J. Lyaix, 



Lifo of Rohert JVieoU. By P. R. Drummond. 

(Alexander Giardner.) 
This well-intentioned and well-printed volume 
is to be welcomed for this reason above all 
others, that, now it is published, there can 
be no reasonable excuse for another biography 
of Robert Nicoll. There are already in 
existence Mrs, Johnstone's Memoir and Mr. 
Smiloa's oetiniBte. And here we have a friend 
and contemporary, the late Mr. P. R. Drum- 
mond, aupplemenljDg and, to a certain extent, 
correcting both, with the help of bis own 
personal knowledge. After all, there is re- 
markably little atory to tell. Nearly every- 
body who has any acquaintance with British 
poetry and politics during the last half-century 
— especially with British poetry as applied to 
British politics — knows aomothing of the 
enthusiastic Perthshire lad, who, bom in 1814, 
crowded into bis twenty-three years a really 
wonderful amount of reading, rhyming, and 
Radicalism. "Unstained and pure," to use 
Ebenezer Elliot's phrase, Robert 2ficboU's life, 
if it waa short and had a pathetic ending, 
was full of happineaa. "Ulr. Drummond s 
biography is chiefly, if not aolcly, valuable, 
for the detailsit supplies of KicoU's doings and 
aympathiea as a grocer's apprentice in Perth, 
and aa a bookseller in Dundee. A very san- 
guine and warm-hearted lad, fond of books and 
fond of Liberal ideas, he had no vices and no 
passions. Mr. Drummond scouts with comic 
scorn the notion that his hero was a milksop. 
But his ephemeral flirtations were of tbe most 
innocent character. Like all the ardent spirits 
of his time, Mcoll eagerly clutched and par- 
took of the loving-cup of the Enthusiasm oE 
Humanity, then being passed from hand to 
hand, but he drained no other. Mr. Drum- 
mond retells this old narrative of simple 
purity and political fervour — pushed, perhaps, 
to extrinvagonce — with great heartiness, and 
with illustrations drawn from the stores of 
his memory. But he has unearthed almost 
nothing that was not known before about Nicoll, 
certainly nothing more important than that 
his father was not the " impassiyc nonentity " 
be has been described, and that his Uviug 
while in Perth was somewhat more generous 
than Mr. Smiles, with his eye for contrasts, 
has allowed him. Mr. Drummond'e work is 
essentially provincial, as is shown in an 
amusing manner by hia unfavourable com- 
ments — full, however, not so much of ill- 
nature aa of Scotch village cenaorionsneas — 
on Nicoll's wife and her relatives ; but it is 
none tiie worse for that. 

Elliott did BicoU a great injustice when, in 
a moment of obituary impulse, he described 
him as " Scotland's second Bums." In this 
volume are given pieces which do not appear 
in ai^ of the collected editions of his works 
—"The Winds," "Bessie Bell and Mary 
Gray," " Anld Andrew Gray," " Verses for 
a Lady's Album," and " Tbe Beggar's Tale " 
— but none of these comes up to the not very 
high standard attained in " We are brethren 
a' " and " Thoughts of Heaven." The best of 
them is " Auld Andrew Qray," a Scotch 
dhuiioter-alutoh whioh is slight^ ahore the 



average, and the style of which may be 
gathered from these lines : — 
" Tlie pariili ricbi, fras year to year. 

In f'lth and praotictf Andrew bauds ; 
Auld OLootie'B back — puli chield— bae blm 

Gets iu bU prayan somo laaifu' bUads," 
Ktcoll, although a good versifier, and 
although he wrote almost no nonsense, had 
not a rich poetic pift. He is far behind not 
only BursB, but Hogg and Tannahill ; he ia 
not even the equal of Thorn or of Motherwell. 
But his love of ideas waa genuine, and his 
gifr, such as that was, would have helped 
him in prose writing, which, like the journal- 
istic, is none the worse for being pervaded 
with entbuaiasm. He found his fnnotlon 
when he became editor of the £e»di Timti. 
His early death is to be lamented, because it 
cut short the career, not of a seoond Bums, 
but of another James Montgomery. 

WttLiAM Wauaob. 



Th Greek PhiUnopkeri. By A. W. Benn. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.). 

TuE greater part of this work first appeared 
in the form of Review articles, a oircumstanoe 
which may explain the somewhat summary 
manncrin which its statements a&d criticisms 
are often conveyed. But it would he a 
mistake to alio wits minner, which, we think, 
is in some places regrettable, to blind ns to 
its merits — its brilliancy of style, its great 
freshness and independence of thought, and 
its clear recognition of Greek philosophy as 
part of Greek life. It is true, we think, that 
Mr. Bonn's freshness and independence often 
take a t^o paradoxical form; still, for the 
advanced student who can receive paradoxes 
the work offers mucli that is suggestive, 
although it ia perhaps not a very Koa guide 
for the beginner. 

To pass \he whole of Mr. Benn'e compre- 
hensive work in review within the limits of 
this notice, would be impossible ; we can only 
try to present its general character by refer- 
ring to certain important points. 

In his view of the difference between Plato 
and Aristotle, Mr. Benn takes up a position 
which will be new to those who begin and 
end their reflection upon these authors, with 
the opinion that the former is an unpractical 
idealist, and tbe latter a practically-minded 
and somewhat prosaic opponent of idealism. 
" Plato," says Jlr. Benn, " was pre-eminently 
a practical, Aristotle a pre-eminently specu- 
lative genius." This is explained to mean 
that Plato was a social reformer, keenly alive 
to all the forces, intellectual, moral, religious, 
and aesthetic, which move human societies 
towards perfection ; Aristotle was an encyclo- 
paedist, interested chiefly in the accumulation 
and arrangement of knowledge. Plato 

extended the philosophy of mind imtil It 
embraced not only eUucfl and dialeotioa, but 
also the study of politics, of religion, of social 
Boienoe, of fine art, of economy, of lanroage, 
and of education. In other words, bo diowed 
how ideas could be applied to life on the most 
comprebensive scale, . . . He belonged to that 
nobly practical school of idealists who master 
all fin details of reality before attwnptirig its 
r^btmation, and aooomplish thair great designs 
by enlisting and reorganising wlutever spon- 
taneous foroea are alrMdy working in tiie same 
direotion, but tbe fertility of whrae own ing- 
gestions it needs more than one roilleiinjum to 
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maatar's oommaad of all Hm foioes br which 






I raised to a higher life, 



I, he 



had, 



for knowledge as soch apart from ita utilitarian 
applications, and embracing in its vast orb the 
lowliest thinga with the lowest, the moat frag- 
mentary glimpses and the largest revelations 
of tmth. . . . Aristotle has discoTeied and for- 
mulated eyary canon of theoretical oonsistoncy, 
and every ortifloe of dialectical debat« with an 
indoBtiy and aontenees which cannot be too 
highly extolled ; and his labours in this direc- 
tion have perhaps contribnted more than those 
of asT other single writer to the intelleotual 
etimulation ot after ages ; but the kind of genius 
reqoirite for such a task was speculative rather 
than practioal; there was no experience of 
human nature in its concrete manifestations, no 
prevision of real consequenoes involved. Such 
a code might be, and probably was to a great 
extent, sbstisoted from the Platonic dialogues ; 
bat to woi^ up the processes of thought into a 
series of dromatia contests carried on between 
living individuals, as Plato had done, required 
a vind praception and grasp of realities which — 
ttnA not any poetical m jsticism — is what posi- 
tively distinguishes a Hatonist from an Aris- 
toteUao." 

Here ISx. Beim's general viev seems to us to 
be as correot as it ia ably and sn^eBtively 
aiged in these and similar passages ; but ve 
think that it misleads him in his estimate 
of Aristotle's ethical philosophy. " If we 
consider," says Ur. fienn, 

"in what relation the two philosophies stand 
to ethice, we shall find tnat to Plato its 
problems were the most pressing of any, that 
they haunted Tiim through his whole life, and 
that he made contributions of extraordinary 
value towards their solution; while to Aristotle 
it was merely a branch of natural history, a 
study of the distent types ot chaiact«r to be 
mat with in Greek society, without the faintest 
perception that oonduot required to be set on a 
wider and firmer basis than the conventional 
Btandacds of his age." 

"With this judgment we cannot agree. In 
the central doctrine of his ethics — the doc- 
trine of tbSamovta — Aristotle opposes the con- 
venttooalism of all ages, which supposes that a 
man is happy by reason of wliat he receives 
— " in the mnltitnde of Ms possessions " — 
with an idealism which holds that his happi- 
ness is not what a man receives and possesses, 
but what he is and does. This element of 
idealism in Aristotle's ethics Mr. Bcnn seems 
to ns to have missed ; but it is just the pre- 
sence of this element that makes Aristotle 
after all " a practical genius." He is a prac- 
tical genins, not as having saggosted new 
social problems and departures, but as having 
supplied an impressive regulative principle in 
hia conception of happiness. Happiness to 
Aristotle is a life which is mccesoul in the 
sphere of possible attainments only beoaoso 
it is exalted byitsefiort to realise on nnattoin- 
able ideal — iifi &Tav iv^^fvrax iBavaridtar, just 
as plants and animals, according to their 
kinds, exist in striving to realise ih Saov km 
rd &ti, which OS individuals they always fail 
to reach ; or — to exhibit the parallal in another 
way — as the first principle moves all nature 
by the attraction of its beauty — kivr 81 in 
ipiiMvot', SO, in the moral world, ro koXov, or 
the oonceptiDn of the noble life, draws and 
guides those who have the theoretic faculty 
capable of oomprefaending its magnitude ana 



order. It is the more strange that Tii. Bens 
should have failed to recogni?e this idealistic 
and even mystical element in Aristotle's 
ethical philosophy, since an eloquent passage 
in vol. i , pp. 218, 219, shows that he has not 
overlooked it in connection with the Aris- 
totelian philosophy of nature. For some 
reason or other, however, Mr. Benn's usual 
subtlety and penetration forsake him, as it 
seems to us, when he estimates Aristotle's 
ethical philosophy — as, for example, again in 
the following passage : — 

Take the question which forms' the point of 
junction between Aristotle's ethics and his 
politics : ' Whether the highest life is a life of 
thougflt or a life of action P' Of what im- 
portance is his decision to us who attend far 
more to the social than to the individual 
consequenoes of actions ; who have learned to 
take into account the emotional element of 
hamnness which Aristotle neglected; who are 
uninfluenced by his appeal to the blissful 
theorising of gods in whom we do not believe ; 
for whom finally experionoe has altogether 
broken down the antithesis between knowledge 
and praotioe by showing that speculative ideas 
may rovolutioniBe the whole of life ? Aristotle 
is an interesting historical study, but we are as 
for beyond him in social as in physical science." 
On this we will remark that, although social 
science now deals with social circumstances 
widely different from those of Ajistotle's 
time, yet the lesson — I'tn Omum, Quien, 
Sehsktn rttoltU lu Ubm — taught in hii 
system can never become antiquated ; and as 
for the "antithesis between knowledge and 
practice," did Aristotle really iriaintjiin it in 
his ethics ? Not only is " practice " formally 
constituted by ^ponpK and sustained by it, 
but even the dcuipTTucos ^Uk for man, as it is 
presented in the MMee, is not a life actually 
separate from the ttoXitikos j9«« — a Nirvana 
beyond it, but rather its form — a spirit 
immanent in it, whereby a man detames 
himself in some degree from the " mat- 
ter" of hia isolated feelings, and regulates 
his life "according to lie representa- 
tion of a law." Speculative eminence, nn- 
accompanied by that rational insight into 
life which implies " all the viri^ues," is a 
modem, not an Aristotelian conception. To 
Aristotle, reason is one, and orders the whole 
of life. It is the formal aspect of man's 
concrete life ; and it this formal aspect is 
abstracted, and, as it were, personified in the 
gods " in whom we do not believe," this is 
only to make it clearer for the understanding 
and more impressive tor the imagination. As 
tor the emotional element in happiness, 
Aristotle, so for from neglecting it, tells us 
that happiness implies pleasure of the highest 
kind, and that the riXat is koXof, thus being 
the object of love as well as of intellection ; 
not to mention the fact that ipcr^, the source 
of the function of happiness, is, as a com- 
mentator well describes it, a ^^p^twrLs nai 
(E&nrofi^K tSv iraBijfMTiaif. LasUy, although 
it may be true that we " attend far more to 
the social than to the individual consequenoes 
of actions," surely the same is true of Anstotle, 
to whom the state is ' ' prior to " the individual. 
On Aristotle as a cultivator of physical 
science, Mr. Bonn's remarks are generally 
admirable — e.g., 

" It might have been expected that, on reaching 
physioloKy, the Staeuite would stsiid on firmer 
ground than any of his contemporaries. Such, 



however, is not the case, . . . His achieremnili 
belong entirely to the dominion of anstooiy 
and descriptive Eoolosy. . . , Thetruthisthat, 
while our philosophw had one of tlie mast 
powerful intellects ever poaseaaed bjr any dud, 
it was an intellect str ctly limited to the sarfu* 
of things. . . . Wherever the line between the 
visible and the invisible is crossed, Aiistotle'j 
powers are suddenly paralysed, as if by enctuml- 

In his chapter on the spLritaallam of 
Flotinus, Hr. Benn abows himself at Mb best 
Not only are the easential featurea of s T«iy 
difficult philosophy conveyed with force end 
clearness, but the place of that pbilosophy in 
the history of culture is skilfully detemioed. 
Ur. Benn seems to us to be undoubtedly rigtit 
wheu he makes the significance of Flotiaiu 
consist in the tact that his apiritunlisot tup- 
planted once for. all the materialism of 
stoicism and epicurism, and thus cleared Uie 
way for the influence of Plato and Aristotle 
to reassert itself. Taken as a whole Uiis 
chapter on Flotinus is a brilliaot piece of 
work, and shows what Mr. Benn is capable ol. 
The only fault we have to find with it is tkt 
perhaps more might have been made of the 
strictly ethical side of the philosopher'! 
teaching, and ot the infi-uence of that teach- 
ing, and of his philosophy generally on 
subsequent ethios strictly so-(»Ilcd, as seen in 
such works as the Etemai and ImmiM 
Morality, and even in the Mete^ht/tic of E&ia. 
Perhaps we may explain this defect in Kr. 
Benn's account of Plotinos by what w 
venture to consider his misunderstandinj o/ 
Aristotle's ethical system, of which we think 
he fails to appreciate the idealism. Itvu 
from Aristotle's doctrine (suggested daubtlca 
by Plato) of the ethical koAov as the object ol 
the amor inUUeetwUit of the a^al^r that 
PlotinuB directly derived his important 
doctrine of the identity of ^oukqinK and rmfiK 
which reappears in Kant (and substantially 
before Kant in Cadworth) as the identit; of 
the Good WiU and the tracticol Eeawn-ot 
Freedom and Duty. J. A. Stewak. 



fe&ixta's COSTA. BicA m tbr siatuuiIB 



Co»ta Jtiea, Nicaragua y Pananti «t el >'}^ 

XVI. ; su historia y aas limites, legUQ lo9 

documentos del archivo dc Indias de Sevilla, 

del de Bimancaa, Ac. fiecogidoa y publioa- 

dos con notes y aclaracionea hist^ricas y 

goograficas per Son Hanucl U. de Feralta. 

(Madrid.) 

Sbnos Pekalta has collected, from the archives 

at Seville and Simancas, a number ot vBloa)^ 

historical documents to illostrate the carlf 

colonial history of the part of Central Amenn 

in which he is interested. He has edited his 

materials with scrupulous care and industry, 

and has thus performed a valuable Itteraiy 

service- 

The report of Juan TasqueB de Caronado 
on his conquest of Costa Eica is paiticnJarlj 
worthy of perusal ; for, unlike most of tW 
Spanish acquisitions in America) it wsa_ ^ 
bloodless conquest. Coronado was, in Senor 
Peralta's words, " a gifted son ot SalaowM* 
by birth and culture," and the hnmaM 
generosity of his character standa ont u 
grateful relief among hie more ignorant and 
unscrupulous compeers. The work al« con- 
tains Uio reports of GU Gonailei Daviia, 
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PednrioB Danla, and Castaneda to tlie SpamBh 
■orereigns, retating to the discovery and settle- 
ment of Nioaragaa and Costa Rica. 

For English readers the most interesting 
purt of Seuor Peralta's wotk will he the 
letters he has been the first to bring to light 
with reference to Sir Francis Drake's voyage 
of circumnavigation. They will be invaluable 
to any fntnre biographer of one of the greatest 
of cor nnvBl worthies. The Spanish offloials 
report the proceedings of the redoubtable 
English pirate, and speculate as to the course 
he is likely to take when he departs from the 
west coast of Central America. There is also 
a letter from the owner of a ship which was 
taken by Brake, and who was actually on 
board at the time of the capture. In the 
English acoonnts of the voyage it is recorded 
that on the 6th of April, 1579, the Ooldm 
Hind met a Spanish vessel laden with linen 
cloths, mlks, and £ne China dishes ; that the 
owner was on board, and that Srake took 
from him a falcon of gold, handsomely 
wroaght, with a large emerald set in the 
breast. The inference has alvrays been that 
Drake not only confiscated the cargo, but 
robbed the owner of his personal property. 

After three centuries Senor Peralta has 
unearthed the accotint of the incident given 
by the owner, whose name vras Don Fran. 
CISCO de Zarate. His letter places Drake's 
conduct in a much better light. Se took 
the cargo as that of an enemy, but he 
did not appropriate private property such 
as Zarate's "&con of gold." Drake took 
a fancy to this toy, and exchanged it for a 
dagger and a silver chafing dish. Zarat« 
adds, " and I promise your Excellency" (his 
letter is addressed to the Viceroy of jfeaco) 
" that I lost nothing by the exchange," 
Drake, indeed, treated the Spaniard with 
coartesy and consideration, and they bad 
much conversation together. So that Zarat« 
is ablo to give some interesting particulars as 
regards the internal economy of the Golden 
Hind, and to throw additional light on the 
circumstances connected with the execution 
of Dottghty. 

Scuor Peralta has done very useful service 
to his own country by bringing so many 
hia4»rical documents to light which recoid 
its conquest and settlement ; and Englishmen 
also owe him gratitude for the publication 
of these Spanish reports on the proceedings 
of Sir Francis Drake. The letter from the 
owner of his prize certainly gives a version 
of Ih«ke's proceedings which shows him to 
have been more scrupulous than even his 
paitial English biographers had previously 
aoggested. Cleuents R. MIakkeah. 



Judith 8hak»^eart : a Bomance. By William 

Black. In 3 vols, (a^millgn.) 
TAe Dmihlt Dutehman. By Catherine Childar. 

In 3 vols. (Hnrst & Slaokett.) 
Ify FritmU and I. Edit«d by Julian Stur^. 

(Longmans.) 
Mart Jkihorouffh'i Vote. By Annie S. Swan. 

(Partridge.) 
MoUv Carta). An Autobiography. By 

A. U. W. (Masters.) 
A wmK ago — ^tbat is, before we read Hr. 
William Black's latest story — ve should have 



unhesitatingly declared that, whatever venial 
biults he might he guilty of, he could never 
be betrayed into the deadly literary sin of 
writing a dull book. Hor will we, even now, 
say unreservedly that Judith Shakeiptars is 
dull, hut simply — and this is a sufficiently 
hard saying — that it reveals hitherto unsns- 
peoted posaibilitieB of dnllness in one of the 
brightest and most captivating of contem- 
porary novelists. We have never believed 
Ut. Black's range to be as narrow as some of 
his cridoa seem to have supposed it : the pub- 
lication of Simrite, with its fine invention and 
strong handling, was quite sufficient to dis- 
prove the calumny that he could write nothing 
bnt pretty idylls of the Hebrides ; but he has 
his limitations, and in Judith Shak«tp»ar» he 
has for the first time given the world an 
opportunity of discovering them. There is 
always a risk run by a writer who, having 
won fame by imaginative treatment of the 
life of his own day, endeavours to gain new 
laurels by revivifying the life of the past; 
and Judith ShakttpMr* will never, we fear, be 
classed with such exceptional successes as 
those achieved by Charles B«ade in 2^ 
Cloitter and the Hearth, and by Hessrs. Besant 
and Bice in Tht Chaplain of ihe^ Fleet. One 
of the most charming characteristics of Ifr. 
Black's ordinary work is a certain gusto, 
which carries us along rejoicingly with a 
sense of pleasant exhilaration like mat given 
by the air of a fresh morning in early autumn. 
It is tills gusto that we miss in Judith Shake- 
tptare, and all the author's wonted grace and 
daintiness of presentation fail to reconcile 
BO great a loss. The book reads as if it hod been 
written to order ; and (though here we speak 
without any authority) the suspicion gains 
some weight from the fact that it was written 
primarily for readers across the Atlantic, to 
whom a story of their favourite Stratford in 
Shakspere's days could hardly fail to be 
attractive. It is inevitable that a book 
which suggests such an hypothesis should be 
somewhat disappointing. The structure of 
the story, though very slight, has the clumsi' 
ness which generally attends extreme elabora- 
tion ; several of the most prominent characters 
have hardly any part in the action ; and one 
of the two personages in whom the interest 
is Mntred throughout the first two volumes 
fades out of the story in a way that seems 
to us inartistic as well as ignominious. Of 
Shakspera himself we see tittle- The 
splendid triumph of Landor in his Examina- 
tion of Shalapeart is so far solitary ; and in 
refraining from emulation Mr. Bhick shows 
the better part of valour, for the chapters in 
which Judith's distinguished father appears 
and speaks satisfy us as they probably would 
not have satisfied us had they been more 
ambitiously conceived. On the whole, we 
must think Judith ShalxepMre a failure ; but 
wo think so only because Ur. Black is the 
writer of it. He has taught us to expect 
great things. 

We were not long in discovering that the 
title of The SoxAU Dutehman was meant for a 
joke, and the exceeding thinness and poverty 
of the witticism did not prepossess us in 
favonr of the hook. Fortunately our sad 
autioipations have not been altogether vei 
fied. There are a good mon^ absurdities 
The Douile J)utehman; but it must he ad- 
mitted that Catharine Childar (this is the 



only possible way of grappling with the Mrs. 
or Miss difficulty), in spite of oU her faults, 
does undoubtedly know the way in which to 
write a readable and entertaining story, and 
few readers who begin the book are likely 
to fail in the grace of what Calvinists call 
final perseverance. The author is, indeed, 
almost too generous in the matter of excitii^ 
incidents, and gives us in one novel sufficient 
matterfor three. We have a gigantic swindle, 
an escape from a private lunatic asylum, an 
elopement, one murder attempted and another 
miuder accomplished ; and, as all these delight- 
ful things are narrated in a style which has, 
at least, the merit of briskness the book is 
lively enough. Here, however, our praise, 
such as it is, must come to an end. Even 
liveliness will not atone for grotesque un- 
reality of both character and situation. The 
author's knowledge of dukes and diamond 
merchants may very easily be moro accurate 
than ours, but, if it be so, she has certainly - 
not utilised it to the full in her portraits of 
the Duke of Invercai^ill and }ii. Tan der 
Bergen. Doubtless, to a duke many things 
are possible; but so far as we know he 
is hardly likely t« be found playing 
the part of ami de la maiion in an 
essentially vulgar middle-class family, or 
inviting for a fortnight's shooting an im- 
pecunious young clerk who has lost his 
situation, howsoever estimable tiie yonng 
clerk may happen to be. The wicked Ifr. 
Van der Borgen is from the first even more 
fantastically incredible. Until we read 7!^ 
Ihublt Jhitokman we really did think we had 
seen the last of that old acquaintance of ours, 
the irredeemable scoundrel who conceals his 
scoundrolism behind a conversational veU of 
Scriptural quotation ; hut in the unctuous 
diamond merchant we meet him again, and 
find that since our last meeting he has grown 
a shade more impossible than ever. With 
two, or at most three, exceptions of little 
importance, Blanche Castlewood and her lover, 
the Kndu prince, are the only personages in 
the book who are botii pleasant and realisable ; 
and even their little love story, which has no 
relation whatever to the main narrative, is 
spoiled by the intrusian of an incredible 
absurdity. We might easUy lengthen the 
indictment indefinitely ; but still the curious 
fact would remain, that in the face of the 
duke and the diamond merchant, and all the 
other improbabilities and impossibilitiea, we 
must still declare The Double DiOohman to be 
an interesting story. 

My IHende and I is one of the cleverest 
books we have recently read, and indeed our 
principal, almost our only complaint is that 
its devemess is made rather too obtrusive. 
Mi. Stnrgis throws his good things into relief, 
as it were, instead of aUoving us to disoover 
them for ourselves ; a trick which irritates us 
just in the same way that we are irritated by 
the humorous writer whose want of faith 
either in himself or in his readers prompts 
him to put the point of his joke in italics. 
We say Mr. Sturgis advisedly, for the preface, 
attributing the three stories of which tite book 
is composed to an unknown literary amateur; 
is plainly a little bit of mystification so easy 
to see through tiiat it was hardly worth 
attempting. The imagina:^ writer narrates 
three episodes in his own liie, and the clever- 
ness of the book is shown in the way ir 
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which, vitliont any obviona unnatnialncas, be 
is mode to exhibit bimEslf to us aa one of the 
meaueBt and most despicable of men. The 
portrait is admirably executed, every little 
detail adding somethuig to the general effect. 
The second of the stories, " Lord Kicbaid and 
I," is perhaps the best; for the frank, gentle, 
laige-hearted Lord Bichard serves as a splen- 
did foil to the suspicious, ntuTow-Bouled, eaves- 
dropping spy whom he has mode his private 
secretary ; and after this exquisite study the 
oondudmg story, "My Poor Wife," good 
though it is, especially at the opening, comes 
rather as as anti-climax. Ur. Sturgis is 
clearly a writer who ought to oome to the 
front. 

Of the two last works on our list little 
need be said. They are rather weak goody- 
goody little tales, one having a mildly 
Erangelical, the other a still more mildly 
Ang^can ^vour. Mark Duhorough'i Voic 
tells us how a very estimable young man 
heroically kept a promise he ought never to 
have made ; and most sensible and healthy- 
minded people will feel inclined to pity 
Mark's want of moral discernment rather than 
to praise his misdirected heroism. When 
the central Bituation of a hook is so strained 
and unnatural, it is not easy to think how it 
can be of any real lernce to the young people 
for whom it is intended. 

The same ethical error — that self-sacrifice 
is in itself a good and, indeed, noble thing, 
whatever may be tta object — nuu through 
the pages of Molly Carta, which is other- 
wiee a qnite unobjectionable, refined, and 
pretty story. Holly herself is a very winning 
heroine, and her lover Koger is a manly 
fellow who is refreshingly devoid of that 
partioulorly lickening form of priggishneas 
which is the besetting sin of the heroes of 
edifying fiction. Juns As&tJBorr Noble. 



RECENT VERSE. 
A Padry of ExiUi. By D. W. B. Sladen. 
(OrifStb & Farran.j The poems in this little 
volume are distmctiy oheail ai anything that 
the anthoT has hitherto published, mth as 
much freshness of subject and as much ardour 
of feeling as ohaTsotariied previous productioRS, 
Uiey have more variety of theme, and more of 
the kind of desoriptive writing which we want. 
What Mi, Sladen, as an Australian colonist, 
can do better than another is to give to Eus- 
liahmen at home the impressions of on English- 
man abroad concerning a new country and 
strange habits of life. This can hardly be 
done throngh the medium of Nor«-egian 
legends or % translations from Virgil. When 
the tailor poet in Eiugsley's well-known story 
begins to exercise his gift of poetry, s practical- 
minded friend tells him that, it he must write,' 
he win be wise to write aboat something that 
he knows. Some of oar younr poets would be 
Hriooaly hampered by such advioe, and totally 
silenoed by such a neoeaiity as it implies ; bat 
SCr. Bladen haa the advantage of knowing 
somethiDg. His descriptions of A.ustralian 
■cenery are often vivid, and we trust they are 
no less faithful than pictorial. The following 
passaM has no worse fault than that touch of 

r holism which interferes with the effort of 
eye to realise a purely natural scene : — 

" Hast thou watched suDxise ollmUsg towards the 



And waving plomes as raddy dyed as Han 
Over the zeoith, while below soft seas 
Of beryl, etudded with gold isles ot peooc, 

Capped the boTiEon's rfm nntil the can 

Ot Lbe sreat Snn himself, eme^ng, threw 
A veil of glitter over all they pressed. 

And from the flre-tinged clouds tee crimson drew. 
And lit the flrmament from East to West, 

Baring the Uom In ail her beauty new 
To thee as Ihoogh tbou wert the U(«n's high 

If this were intended for a description of an 

English sunrise it might be open to a charee of 
excess, especially from the many who nave 
never seen ^e sun rise. Mr. Sladen's verses 
are, as a whole, defioiont in rhythm. 

Soiiffj after Suniet. By William Stsniland. 

?i;iliot stock.) This volume is dedicated to 
ennyson in a sonnet which struj^gles with 
enthosiBam and devotion. The principal poem, 
"The Betrayal," is of the nature of an epic or 
historiosl narrative poem treating of the life 
and death of Judas Iscariot. It is not entirely 
without vigour and picturesqueness. The 
character of Christ is delineated with 
force, and the morbid intrmpection of the 
betrayer is well raised. The subject is a 
groat one, and haa been greatly traated by 
other writers ; but the present poem is in- 
adequate. There is considerable dramatio force 
in a rhymed narrative entitled "The Two 
Ideals." The author has done wisely in choos- 
ing flesh and blood for his themes. He de- 
scribes himself as a youth, but there is neither 
dreaminess nor morbidness in his work. 

Poem» and Fragmenti. By Charles James. 
(Paisley: Qardner.) This book contains much 
writing that is imitative, much thatis borrowed, 
and mucii that is original, sfiikinK, and even 
powerful. We gather from a prefatoir note 
that the author suffers from ul-healut, and 
perhaps it is due to this circumstance that the 
echoes of other writers have not been rigor- 
ously exterminated. The poems are obviously 
for the most part fragmentary, and our guess 
would be that many of the best passages are 
detached portions of some lon^ i>oem. Prob- 
ably this poem was written m early life, and 
before the memo^— a retentive and well- 
stored memory — had found time to tabulate its 
treasures. It will be remembered with what 
anxiety Edgar Allan Poe traversed his juvenile 
works in order to get rid of the lines and 
half lines which bad crept into them from other 
sources. Mr. James is not, so far as wo can 
see, in any fair sense a plagiarist ; but ten years 
hence he will be amaied to find to what extent 
be has allowed himself to copy the 
poets no less familiar than Shakspere and 
Wordsworth. As this is a point which ooncems 
ithor chiefly, we will content ourselves 
with indicating pp. 19, 33, 63, and 70 as con- 
taining very palpable examples of imitated 
phrase and rhythm. Mr. James should disci- 
pline his memory before publishing again. There 
IS much substance in this volume, ^e prevail- 
ing tone is, perhaps, ot a sadness amonntinff 
at times to morbidnees; but there is strength 
everywhere, and in certain places the strength 
amounts to exceptional power. As a whole, 
the books raminds us of David Gray's posthu- 
mous poems. The following is by no means 
unlike Gltay*s sonnet " Die Down," &c., in feel- 
ig and in style : — 



Deport, Son ! that with a mshiug flood 
... _.,.__ j__. --'--all the hills. 

the awful 

The earth witb si 



This is the imitative writing of a young uu, 
but of a young man of distmct promise. 

Henry, and othw TcAt*. By F»nds TiUisia 
Adams. (Elliot Stot^) Some of the " tales" 
in this volume are mysterious enough, bnt 
their myBterv is like daylight to the blank 
darkness of the explanatory introduction wliich 
aocompanies them. If the "creation," u the 
author would call his woA, may st^ to 
represent what is called the " gjouning," the 
"oritioism" must occupy the place of whst 
Shakspere finely aaUs the " dead waste of the 
night. We shall not attempt to bring am 
rushlight into such environment, but be can- 
tent to say that " Henry " is a philosophial 
personage, embodying a theory and wotking 
out an idea. He is a "hero-saviour," thoDgt 
we fear we cannot say in what his hercnrai 
consists. Amidst the obscnriiy of this volmae 
two things are dear beyond contempt of qne*- 
tion, namely, the author's morbidnesa sua hii 
egodsm. The first lends itself to apostroplm 
to Death, which would be an oS^oe ia Uiar 
blasphemy if they were not a farce in thor 
extravagance ; and the latter exhibits itself in ■ 
splendid disposition to correct contemporsria 
of worth and celebrity, and a noble wilhngnM 
to " square the universe." 

Poem* ofMoiem Thought. By Minot J. 
Savage. [Williams & Norgate.) These poams 
were published last year in Boston, U.B., nnder 
the title of " Poems ; " and the English edition 
has been reohristened ab the sngs^estiCB of % 
critio. We have f onnd a good dral of plesmre 
in their perusal. That 'Sie author ie s poet 
cannot be questioned by those who know vhit 
poetry is, and that he has much to n; ud 
can say it as well as sing it, is equally appireit. 
Some of his lines are excellent piotiues etmcl 
off at a blow. TheT« is felicity, and we tliinl 
freshness in a line like this — 
"The sky is a sieve that the rough wlndahtkes." 
Strength of phrase distinguishes the beck, 
which has piotuTesqueneas and force in »^iiil 
proportions. A poem called " One Self," i9 a 
sweet rendering of an idea snggosted by Leigh 
Hunt in an essay, bcdng the thearf that 
children who die in infanov are immorisl it 
children in the memory of those who bie 
them. There are some good sonnets on Emenon 
and Darwin, but perhaps the poem whidi 
strikes ua most is tliat entitled "The Sbsdon." 
Has the conception been borrowed from D«id 
Scott's cartoon of " Man and his Conscience"? 
Whether or not the idea was an originsl con- 
ception, the poem is fresh and strong :— 
" In a bleak land and desoUt«, | 






• at the amul gleam that fills 
ritb splendour, yet, yet still I say : 
blnkdomi! faro'tttthe waters 01 the b^. 



Behind the goigeons cartolus ot the We , 
Far I am weary of the lasKlDg day. 

And sid, and fain would lay me down to rest- 
Shine out, ye stars I tho' that the light ye lent 

Ko mors on earth bIibII seem ■* once to me,— 
A star U taUen fMm the flrmament, 

A ^oiy faded fna the land and sea. 



' And still ai on and on It fled, 
A Wild, waste resion tbrough. 
Behind Oiere fell the steady tread 

Ot one that did pursue. 
At lost he paused, and looked shook ; 

And then he was aware 
A hideous wretch stood In his tn/k. 

Deformed, and cowering there. 
" ' And who art thou,' he shriekoi In fW^ 

' That dost my steps pursuef 
Oo, hide thy shapalees shape fiom sf^h^ 

Nor thus pollute my view \ ' 
The foul form answered him: 'Alm>y 

Along thy path I flee. 
Pm thine own actions. Night and day 

Still must I follow thee ! ' " 
Tht Lady of Ranta, and other Potnu. Sj 
George Eyre. (Paisley: Gardner.) Tbers a 
smoothness of versifloation in Mr. Eyre's poenw, 
and there ia a general fluency of rhrUunw 
movement. The mflnenoe of some wU-*"^ 
living poete is suffioieQtly fP"^'^ Vl 
hapT &• lore gf ■mtenOT* •»<* H *« 
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libenllr indulged, There is not a preponder- 
ance of sabstanoe, but the note of passion in 
genuine, and the mood of the poet is healthy, 
as poetio moods go among joung poetfi. The 
lUgoter lyrics are aometimea delicately worded, 
but iMck a, body of thonght to make them 
dJitinctiTe work. Perhaps the beat that we 
haTe met with in Mr. Eyre's volume ia the 
poem beaded " Till the Sun went domi." The 
lollowiiig stknzawill indicate the atyle, though 
the linaa nflbr somewhat by i8o)ation : — 
" He sunlight slept and the millBtrcam ran, 
And the miller's daoghtei was fair to see, 

And rtlll she tang ' Nor boy noi man 
E*w baa been pain of a thon^t to me 1 ' 

And hia face bedde her was vexed and wan, 
And be bade goodbye. ' Ooodbye ! ' laughed 

Th« Vatley of Mai«m. By J. A. Conpland. 
(B. W. Allen.) It ia so frequent an experience 
to meet with yonng poets who imitate, and 
that Tery «l»Tiahly, fte living poeta of eminence, 
that to enoonnter a poetic aspirant whose models 
belong to a remote period is at once a refreshing 
thing and something^ of a snroriae. Ten years 
ago, or less, the imitators of Ur. Swinburne 
were a legion, and ten years earlier still the 
followers of the Laureate were not to be num- 
btt«d. Hore recently several poets have divided 



indeed that bdj member of that fraternity has 
■rone baok for inspiration even to Coleridge and 
Woidawortb, except so far aa these two, with 
'Byron, Shelley, Keats, and others, are reflected 
by the leaders of oontemporary poetry. Hr. 
Cotmland, bowever, goes as far baok as Spenser 
Ua his model, and in thia volume he has iroi- 
Uted not only the allegory of the master, bat 
■ome of bis archaisma. If or do we think the 
tapy m disoreditable one. A poem entitled 
" jlisantbropes " displays imaginatioa ; some 
of the lyrica have the light ring of Bponserian 
■ong ; and some of the sonnets would remind 
IS of Bpenser in their general struoture if they 
bad that linking rhyme between the quatrains 
rtuch the aatbor of the Fairy Qutm was, we 
think, the first English sonnet writer to adopt. 
If the young poets of the generation are not 
[•s ire fear ia the case with most of them) 
niperior to advice, we would advise them to 
Cop7 Mr. Coapland in going book to some of 
th« great poeta of 'Ute past for what Mr. Arnold 
has caUed the toudiatones. 

^ningtm, and tylher Poenu, By B, Bi 
(Swansea: F. Edwarda.) Ura. Brine asaigns 
nuHiy reasons for publishing, and quotes a 
letter from a clergyman who calls upon her to 
give to the world in an enduring form "lines 
vbich breathe not only poetic fire, hut princi- 
ples founded on Oo^l truth." ^ends, 
▼hetber clergymen or laymen, who tender 
advioe of this desoription — involving not only a 
money interest but also the heart-aohe which 
failure may bring with it, where the aspirations 
cf a beginner are in question— ought to be 
quite son that they know what they are about, 
We cannot say that we see many indications ol 
"poetiofln" in Mrs. Brine's volume, and we 
ue persoaded that if the flre be there it is not 
calculated to make serious rav&gea, least af all 
to endanger the aafety of the 'uiamea. If the 
mUior bai entertained any hopes based 
w^-meant but scarcely judicious praise, we 
bope she will not find the realisation of the 
truth too serious a shock. She ia able to write 
verse, and she has a vein of tender feeling, but 
we fear she is not an artist, and only in i 
limited eenae is she a poet. Her aims an 
wholesome, and it will be a matter for gratifi- 
cation if she succeed in berpnrpoaeof dometlu 
world some good. We tmat the world will nol 
be found too itnbbom and stolid to be susoep- 
tibU to hm ftppwlf tntt (her olwioal friand not- 



e than a little aoepti- 

Poemi of Faling. By Alexander TVinton 
Buchan. (Glasgow: Murray.) Buma is the 
god of Mr, Buohan's idolatry, and the princi- 
pal poem in this volume, "The Bard," seems 
to lie a rhapsody on the poetio vooation, mis- 
, plaoe and aim in the universe, and on 
Buma as the embodiment of the ideal poet. 
The poem exhibits much love of nature, and 
shows how high the author plaoes the poetio 
faculty. Ur. Buchan appears to accept Mr. 
Arnold's theory, propounded in the introduc- 
tory essay to the English Poets, that in a world 
of shadows poetry is the one reality. The 

modest in conception and more satisfactory in 
execution. The dialect is written with skilL 
A poem entitled "Nancy" is a sweet and 
simple rendering of the old story of infidelity 
and the consequent penalty of deaertion. There 
ia merit in the following: — 

" The lady look'd upo' the deep, 

Whftur her true lover lay ; 
The angry win' was music sweet. 

And she lo'ed the dashing spray ; 
And aye sae lanely's she did sing, 

And cry sae hitterlle, 
I e'en maun to my bridal-bed. 

Though it be In the sea. 
" 'Tia fauae, 'tis fanse, that I should woep 

In bower and stately ha'. 
And my alu lord sae soun'ly sleep 

WhBur loud the tempests hlaw. 
Whaur the seaweed laiig and the ooral red. 

And the gema o' the ocean be — 
I e'en maun to my bridal-bed, 

Though it be in the sea." 

Echoes of Life. By Mrs. Frank Snood. 
[Chapman & Hall.) We have read these poema 
with a good deal of pleasure. They ate bright, 
hgbt, musical, full of a kind of poetic feeling 
and eminent in a sunny sort of womanliness. 
We hardly know if it would be possible to 
describe them more exactly than to say that 
they are Mr. Itederick Locker's poetry coming 
through a female mind and touciied with 
womanly feeling. We might also say of Mrs. 
Frank Snoad's poetry what Thackeray is re- 
ported to have said of Mr. Locker's, ' ' It may' 
sometimes be small beer, but it comes from the 
right tap." We have read nothing recently that 
has been sweeter and more unaffected in their 
own way than such little lyrics and sketchee 
as " Chippendale Chairs," " Curly Locks," 
"Thirty, and " AShop Hand." We are quite 
prepared to find that the author undervalues 
these slighter poems in comparison with such 
larger efforts as " Clare Peyce's Diary," but 
they are by far the more likely to arrest atten- 
tion and enlist sympathy. Mrs. Frank Snoad 
writes with even more direct " subjectivity," as 
it is termed, than we are accustomed to find 
among writers of verse ; but unlike the young 
men whose poetry would convey an idea that 
the whole world is a lazaretto, she is never 
quite BO agreeable as when talking about her- 
self. The narrative poems are interesting and 
show some ingenuity in invention. We trust 
that when we quote the following cynical gird 
at criticism in all charity and even in all thank- 
fulness for the discipluiary chastisement, the 
author will be satisfied that critics are not en- 
tirely such a bitterly and remorselessly cruel and 
wicked race as she has been led to expect : — 
■ ' Yaln sounding brass, which a fool has struck. 

And deem'da caoldron the wide world's gong. 
No wealthy patron, no stroke of luck, 

Oonld save that olamour and din for long. 
Bo said the crittoe — and who but they 

Oould gauge the worth of this uew-fiedged 
bardf 
Dto deep In gall, and then write away, 

That Uak u hot, U naUs li hard f 



A tinkling jangle of puny bells. 

The Ycrieat toy that the world has seen ! 

A feeble tune that its weakness tells. 

Go, slit the skin of the tambourine ! 

So said the critics— and who but they 

Sbould know pore weakness from unborn 

strength ? 
Lieht up the squibs and then bum away, 
Aboafltu'B faggots will yield at length 1 
Time passes by with bis scythe and glass. 
And slowly, slowly, he pours Its sandaf; 
Till rifiiuK. swelling, the sweet sounds pass 

And echo answers from distant lauds. 
The sounding brass sounds its deep amen. 

The tinkling bells sigh their sweet refrain, 
ITen ask, ' The Critics P Where are they than ? 

But Time smiles only — men ask in vain." 
The Pearl of Anj'ou, and other Poemt. By 
Edmond Walters. (Alexander & Sbei^eard.) 
This prettily printed volume oonsists of poems 
chiefly devotional. The longest piece is a sort 
of metrical biography of Martin Luttier, con- 
ceived from the point of view of an ardent 
Rector of the Church of England. It has tho 
merit of bringing into relief some of the more 
picturesque passages in the life of the great 
reformer. As poetry It is not remarkable. The 
few love poems in this volume are somewhat 
Hunting m the note of passion. They give 
hint of a demure and ciroumspect t^>e of 
courtship. The cleverest poem is an imitation 
of the tenth satire of Juvenal, and that ia stated 
to have been written by a paternal ancestor of 
the author. Perhaps the only attempt at 
metrical effects — that ia to say, wie only poem 
in which the manner ia intended to be of more 
conaoquenee than the matter— is in the follow- 
ing variation on a burden to which poets great 
and small since Qoethehave sung with varying 
suocees: — 

' Far away In the land where the myrtle and vine, 
Tall cedar, and cypress their shadows entwine ; 
Where the note of the dove Is heard in the vale. 
And odour of citron is borne on the gele ; 
I hushed me to sleep by the muiuiariug sea. 
That was telling the tale of her trouble to me." 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
LoBD TEmrrsoir'a new poem ia, we hear, a 
drama with Thomas i. Becket for ita subject 

Fbof. Fbeeiiah intends to give his inaugural 
lecture at Oxford on Wednesday, October Id. 

Aj English newapaper recently said — and 
the statement was eagerly taken up in America 
-that we had no "short stories." The re- 
iroaoh was exaggerated, if not unjust, as will 
« shown by a TOlume to be published shorlly 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windua, under the title at 
Nightmaret. This is a collection of stories that 
have already appeared in various magazines, 
some with Uie pseudonym of "J. Arbuthnot 
WUaon," others anonymoualy. The' name of 
Mr, Grant Allen will now appear on the title- 
page. 

MKBBSg. Macmtixan announce The Cruiit of 
H.M.8. "Bacchante," 1879-82, compiled from 
the Journals, Letters, and Note-Books of Prince 
Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales. 
The book, which will be in two volumes, with 
maps, plans, and illustrations, has been edited 
by the Rev. John Neale Dalton, the tutor of 
the two princes during their voyage. 

Eaalt next year Mr. Qnariteh will issue 
to subscribers Messrs. Herbert Jones's work 
entitled The Princeii Charlotte of Waiei, an 
illustrated monograph, which will contain re- 
productions in monochrome of a series of minia- 
turea of the Prinoess from her cradle to her 
nave, painted from life by Charlotte Jonei. 
The book will also oomprise a memoir of the 
Princess, and selections from her letters. 

Mb. a. J. BunsB, Fellow of BraaenoH 
Oollege, Oxfrad, wQlpubliihtarljinKoTeiabw 
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his work on The Ancient Co^ie Churehea of 
Egypt. It win oonaist of two Tolmnes demy 
OOtsTO, the flnt Tolame being mainly arohi- 
t«otural, the lecond treatiDg of ohurDa fumi- 
tm«, vMtmenta, rites, and ceremouiea. Tbe 
work will be isaned at tlie Clarendon Press, and 
will be fully illnstratod. 

As Mr. Browning's new Tolumo, Feriahta'a 
I'ancia, is more serious tlian his last, Jocoieria, 
he has out at the book of bis half-title a sen- 
tence of Jeremy Collier's on Shakspere 
"His Qmins was Jocular, but when dlspoaed he 
could be TeiT serious ; and did so excel both in 
Tngadaea and Comedies that he was able to make 
HeracUtos Uokh and Demooritus weep."— ^itf. 
JH*t., noi, WTiL 

Another extract has referenoe to the coontiy 
of the sage to whom the " Fanoiee " are attri- 
buted — to say nothing of the oritios thereof : — 
"You, sir, I entertain for one of my hundred; 
only 1 do not like the fMhion of your gaiments. 
You will Bay they are Perdan attiie ; but let tbem 
bo Ghanged."— iw III. *i. 76-9. 

TsBKoif Lee is now correcting for the 
press the proofs of her aesthetic ronumoe, 
Miu Brown, which will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Bla«kwood. She has also revised 
a new edition of Euphoricn, to appear in a 
cheaper form. 

Flat Land is the name of a little book about 



be changed for that of A. Square. Flat Land 
is a region where but two dimensions in length 
and broodth are known ; and the story tells 
how one of its inhabitants visits Space Land, 
where the residents rejoice in a knowledge of 
a third dimension, viz., height. On the return 
of the trareller, he endeavoura, without any 
Buoccss, to moke his oompatriots form a oon- 
ceptioii of this third dimension. This is an 
allegoty of many an obvious ap^jication, 

Ur. James Iirms Uincsin has written a 
verse translation of Dante's Divina Oommedia 
in the tena rima of the original, whish will 
be published early in the present season. 

fiouE two or three years ago Mr. J. W. Mac- 
kail, Fellow of Balliol, printedfor private circula- 
tion a translation in prose of the iirat book of the 
Aentid. He has now completed his troaslation 
of the whole, which will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Macmillan. We bolievo that Mr. 
Monkwil is also euKaged ou an English version 
of Herodotus, in collaboration with Mr. Andrew 
Lang. 

An inroortant contribution to the extensive 
SchUler-LiteraiuT has just been added by the 
publication of Ueberweg's posthumous work 
entitled Schiller al» Hiitoriker nnd Philotoph. 

The Olhfr Stdf: a volume of stories from 
modem life founded on the adage that one- 
half the world is unknown to the other half, 
by Dr. Alexander, is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Maaaits. W. Swak SosMEiracHErN & Co. 
will shortly publish a pamphlet giving an 
account of Mr. Bradlangh's struggle vri£ the 
House of Commons from the point of view of 
a Hindu. 

At the various times of publication of their 
shilling vellum-parchment series, Messrs. Field 
& Tuar had six oopies only of each book printed 
on fine vellum. Borne of theee sets are still for 

We are informed that Messrs. Geo. Bell ft 
Sons are about to publish, on November 1, a 
volume of original poems by Mr. Woddington, 
entitled Sonnelt and other Vtne. 

Two new valnmes are to be added to the 
convenient series of guide-books known as 
" Dickens's Dictionaries." They will be dic- 
tionaries of Oxiotd and of Cambridge. 



Colebicoe'b Foenu, in two valnmes, will 
shortly be added to the " Aldine Poets " pub- 
lished by Messrs. Geoi^ Bell & Sons. They 
have been edited by Mr. T. Ashe, to whom we 
were recentlv indebted for a most thorou^ 
edition of Coleridge's Lectures on Shakspere. 

Ma. Jakes Wade has in the prass a work 
by Mr. Bird on Modem Chm, to be published 
in parts at one shilling eodh. We are assured 
that it will be worthy of the reputation of the 
English master. 

Tim; same publisher will also issue in the 
course of the present month a second edition of 
Qamea of the London Chen Toumammi, with 
an analytical index of openings by Mr. Bird. 

Capt. J. Buchan Telfek has completed a 
Hogrsphy of that most singular personage of 
the last century, the Cheralier d'Eon. The 
work will be puUished by Messrs. Longmans 
&Co. 

A CHEAP edition of Mr. Hall Caine's Cdbwebt 
of Criticitm is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock 
for early publication. 

We leom that the greater port of the first 
edition of fifteen thousand copies, now at press, 
of John Bull'i Womankind is already bespoken. 
Tree Gossip is the title of a new book by Mr. 
Francis OeorKO Heath to be published shortly 
at the LeadenboU Press. 
Mr. Sous Mtthrat, of Albemarle Street, 
ill publish very shortly a Centennial Biography 
of Sir Mote* Montefiore, by Mr. Luden Wolf. 
Arrangements have been made with Messrs. 
Harper Bros, to issue an edition simultane- 
ously in Now York. The work will consiat of 
350 pages crown octavo, and contain a portrait 
of Sir Moses Mont«fioTe specially engraved from 
the photograph taken a few months back by 
Mr. J. E. Mayall. 
Messrs. Kivikoton have nearly ready for 

finblication the Bsmpton Lectures delivered 
Bst year by Canon Fremantle, entiUed The 
World aa the Subject rf Red-anption ; also 
Letten of the Rev. J. B. Mozleif, D.D.. 
Canon of Christ Churoh, and Begioa Pro- 
fessor at Oxford ; Foc^/prvitt of tJte Son of Man, 
as traced by St. Mark, being eighty portioni 
for private study, family readme, and instruc- 
tion in Church, by Canon Lu(£ook; a treatise 
on the Profitableneii qf the Old Testament Scrip- 
lurfB, by the Kev. W. A. Bortlett; T/it Holy 
Ootpdt, according to the Authorized Versioa, 
with variations of type in the use of capital 
letters, by the Bev. E. T. Carsdole ; Maximt 
for Daily Life, from the writings of the Eev. 
Canon Carter ; Life of St. Francia of Ateiti, by 
Mrs. H. L. Sidney Lear ; Modem Doubt ami 
Unbelief, its Extent, Causes, and Tendencies, 
by the Bev. E. Bickenteth Ottley ; The LimiU 
of Individual Liberty, by Mr. F. C. Montague ; 
Monte Carlo and Public Opinion, by a visitor to 
the Biviera ; and The Apoilolic Faiheri, trans- 
lated into Ihiglish, by the Bev. C. H. Hoole. 

Amoko educational works, Messrs. Eivington 
— e about to publish Mr. B. F. Horton's 
History of the Soman*, i<a the use of middle 
forms of schools ; A Collection of Arithmetical 
Exercitea, by Messrs. A. E. Bonkin and C. H. 
Hodges ; on easy Latin elegiac verse book, 
entitted Vertieuli, by the Bev. J. H. Baven ; 
Fahulae Fadlea, e.^rvbJMtiii. reader, oonsisting 
of detached sentences as well as consecutive 
stories, by Mr. Frank Bitchie ; Mr. Q. L. 
Bennett's Kin lUiiatrei Urbia Romae, on ele- 
mentary Latin leading book, extracted and 
adapted from Quintus Curtius ; Bacon'a Ea*aya, 
complete edition, edited by Mr. Francis Storr, 
forming a volume of tibe" English School 
Classics " ; Letter* of Cicero, selected and 
edited by Prof. J. H. Muirheod; An Elementary 
Greek Syntax, for the use of schools, by Mr, 
" " Thompson ; and Mr. H. 0. Wokeman's 



sket«!i of the Sigtory of Religion in EnglanA, 
forming a volume of the series " Hif^wsya of 
History," edited by Mrs. Creighton. 

Messes. Trubhee will shortly issue in tbe 
English and Foreign Fhilosoi^oal library Dr. 
Friedlonder'a translation of tbe Ouule a/ Ut 
Perplexed, bv Maimonides, in three voIosih. 
The fint volume was originally issued sobis 
time back by the now defunct Society of 
Hebrew Literature. The Life and Worlci s/ 
Giordano Bruno, and the third volume of 
Bchopenhaner's The World ae Will and idai, 
translBted by B. B. Haldane and John Esmp, 
forming part of the same series, aie smunmced 
to appear early in 18S5. 

Mbsbbs. John F. Shaw & Co. anuoiuue 
The Lord Mayor of London : a Tale of London 
in 1384, by Emily 8. Holt ; Qraham McCalPi 
Victory : a Tale of the Covenanters, by Grace 
Stebbmg ; Eatella ; or, Who is my Neighbou ': 
by Lady Hopo ; Jttgt as it ought to be; or, tiie 
Story of Miss Prudence, by J. M. Conklis; 
Loveday'a History : a Story of Many Changes, 
by L. E. Ghiemsey, autJior of WinifTti\Ik 
Lord of the Marehea : the Story of Boger it 
Mortimer, by Emily S. Holt ; Fathomt Ikip, 
by Catherine Shaw; Norman and Eliit; ai, 
Two Little Prisoners, by Emily Brodie; ifiWi 
Seholare ; or, Work and Play at Eostbsvai, aj 
M. L, Bidley; and two books for htUe diil- 
dren — Tom Tit : His Saying and Doings, hj 
Ismay Thorn, and Other Livea than Oun, br 
Mrs. Stanley Loathes, both illustrated by X, 
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annonnoementa indude the following novA:— 
Royal Favour, by Miss A. S. C. WsUis; Al 
Home i-fi the Tranavaal, by Mrs. Carey Hotaon; 
For his Friend, by Miss Abdy Willismi ; Cai- 
tandra, by Mrs. Gteorge Corbett ; Cypreu Statt, 
by Mr. W. H. Babcock. 

Tee same publishers also snuonnce From 
Paris to Fekin over Siberian Snowa, by Uean. 
Mdgnon and Conn; The Autobiography ^ lit 
late Lady ZytJOTi, edited by Miss Louisa Iterey; 
a " People's Edition " of Prof. Thorold Eogm' 
work on the History of Wages and Pricei, ccn- 
sisting of a portion only of the larger book, 
which is itself to appear in a second editios; 
A History of the \rur between ffrtwanj n'^ 
France, 1870-1871, by Mr. Elihu Bich; Th 
Supreme Power, by Bev. John Wilson; m 
English Prose Version of Reynard the F*i, 
withKaulbaoh's iUuBtAtions; TlieBatBoeit: 
a Classified Bibliography of the best Cun«ct 
Literature, with tne publishers' uamM ssd 
prices of each work and the dales of fint tnd 
current editions ; & History of Pianoforte Mm>'. 
by Mr. J. G. EOlmoro, edited by Mr, Bidl*y 
Prentice ; translations of the Letter) and of tbe 
Journal of Eugenie de Gii£rin, by Hr. Tn- 
butien ; Studies in Irish Foli-lore, by Hr. 
David Fitzgerald ; Portuguete Foik-lort, by IE* 
Montoiro ; a new edition of Mr. Theal'i Safr 
Foik-lore ; A Book of Golden Friendship*, bf 
Miss F. L. Claite ; also some educatimul ind 
juvenile works, and several new editions. 

The first volume of Mr. Justin McCsitliT^ 
History of the Four Georges, extending to the 
year 1733, is on the eve of publication bj 
Messrs. Chatto & Windns, The work iMio» 
completed in four volumes, uniform ^th tb« 
library edition of the some author's fi'^o'v "' 
Our Own Timet. 
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publishers' announcements fw tw 
ion comprise Mr. Henry J. J*"" 
nings' Riogmphy of Lord Tennyton, «*? • 
photograph -portrait; the Complete Poe™II 
Works of Mr. Eobert Buchanan, revised by tW 
author, with a portrait on steel; s**^^"?! 
Tama and Sea Descriptions, hyMr. W.CWS 
Kussell, to be entitled On the Fo'k-^f HM. 
Women of the Day ; a Diotionsry of CoaW«- 
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poraries, „ . . 

BnHih F<»*iU and Where to Find Them 
popcjAT Oeologioal MMinal, ^ Dr. Taylor, 
wiui nnmerotu illnstntiotu ; The Univerit of 
Bam and other Sdenee Qleaninga, by Mr. E, A. 
Proetar; The Ghemittry of Co^ctry, by Mr. W. 
Vt^ini WiUiams; ftnd Aide to Long Life, by 
Dr. DsviM. 

MSBSHS. Chatto & Wletdus hare nearly 
ready an edition of Soott'* Marmion, jUnstrated 
with over omi hundred drawings on wood ; an 
Enriiih edition, -luiifomi with " Mark Twain's " 
^rona, of tiie new book of American humour, 
Oh a Mexican Mutlang through Ttxtu, by Sweet 
and Enox; Misa OordonCamininK's new book 
of travd, In the Simalai/as and on the Indian 
Plaiua ; Ur. Jamea Paya'a illuatcated book for 
boya. In Peril and Frivation ; Bheridan'a 
oomediea "The Bivala" and "The School tor 
Bcftndal," edited with notes and biographical 
iketch by the Amerioan oiitio, Mr. Brandor 
Matthews, with deooratiTe vignettes and ten 
tnll-page illoBtratiOQS. 

MESBBa. Chatto & WiNDua also announce 
for immediate publication Mr. Swinburne's new 
TOlnme, A Midmmmer Holiday, and other Foeme ', 
Mr. JuUan Hawthorne's biography of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and hit Wife, in two volumes, with 
KM. portraits on steel; the English copyright 
edition of " Mark Twain's " Adventure* of 
HufJtleberry Finn ^the comrade of " Tom 
Sawyer"), with 174 dlostrationa. 

Iir fiction the samepnblishers have in pre- 
pamtion Mr. Wilkie Collins' I Say No ; Mis. 
Ouihel Hoey's The Lover' » Greed ; Mr. Charles 
Gibbon's By Mead and Stream ; The WeariTtg of 
the Oreen, by " Basil " ; Merry Holland, and 
other Storiet, by Mr. Julian Hawthorne ; and 
Philiafia, by " Cecil Power." Charles Beade' 
The Jilt, and other Sloriee, and Good Storit 
of Man and other Animali will both be added 
to the collected edition of Charles Beade'~ 
works. 

Seckstakies and other members of Shak- 
spere Societies, where the plays are read ii 
parts, will find in course of publication ii 
Shateapeariajta a very useful senes ot reading 
tables showing at a glance the scenes in which 
the chaiacten speak and the number of lines 
■pokeu by each of them. 

Ik the current week's issue of St. Bt^hen't 
Review will be commenoed a new novel by 
" Blinkhoolie," entitled " A Tory Lordling." 

The LiiUe Fdkt' Annual for 1885 will be 
published at the end of October under the title 
*' A Bhipful of Children, and their Mern 
Adventures." Among the contributors are G. 
Manville Fenn, Henry Prith, Julia Qoddard, 
Robert Bichardson, David Eer, Ac. ; and about 
forty original illustrations have been drawn 
for it by Harry Pumiss, Hal Ludlow, Lizzie 
Lawson, C, Gregory, Gordon Browne, Euod other 
Niiats. 

A SEW annual, entitled The Hotyrood Annwd, 
edited by the author of Angu4 Oraeme, Oame- 
keeper, will appear before Christmas. One 
intvrnling contribution has been promised : 
an aooonnt, by an eye-witness, of the execu- 
tion of Mar^, Queen of Scots, which was lately 
found in MS. among the papers of a Soottidt 
judge of the eighteenth century. 



ivening classes of King's College for gentle- 



ihopenhai 

Will and Idea will form a „ 

the Aristotelian Society's programme for the 
nxtb aeasion,! which commences on Monday, 
October 20. Thrae will be an address by the 
president, Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, at the 
opening meeting; and several evenings wiU be 
deroted to the disonsaion of original papers. 

Dusnro the coming season Prof. Buohheim 
will read and interpret Goethe's Fawtt '" "^ 



the same work in the I^es' Department of 
King's College, at Observatory Avenue. 

A COURSE of ten lectures on " Mental Evolu- 
tion" will be ddivered by Mr. 8. B. J. 
Skertchly at the South Flaoe Institute, Pins- 
bury, on sucoessive Wednesday evening. The 
first lecture, on "Life and Habit," is to be 
given on October IS. Early in 1885 Mr. 
J. Allanson Pioton will give a course of 
leotores at the same institution, on "The Con- 
flict of Oligarchy and Democracy." 

In connection with the Univeisity Extension 
Scheme in Northumberland, Miss Gladstone, 
the daughter of the premier, has given £10 to 
be awawiod to a working miner approved by 
the lecturers, in order to defray the expenses of 
one month's residence at Cambridge. A. similai 
sum has been promised by tiie proprietors of a 
Newcastle pa^, the Northern Leader, and fur- 
ther subscnptions arc expedited. It is impos- 
sible not to be reminded of a famous scene in 
Alton Loeke. 

The scholarships ofiisred b^ the Council of 
Newnbam College for success m the Cambridge 
Higher Local loamination, held in June last, 
have been awarded as follows: — The Oold- 
smiths' Scholarship to Miss Ashford, firoms- 

Tove ; the Clothworkers' Scholarship to Miss 
Jishop, Newnham College ; the Drapers' 
Scholarship to Miss Gardiner, Newnham Col- 
lege; the Cobden Scholarship to Miss Earp, 
Newnham College ; the scholarship given by a 

frivate donor, for success in Greek, to Miss 
ocock, Newnham College. Scholarships have 
abo been awarded to Miss Powdl, Sishun; 
Miss Ba]ei(^, Newnham College ; Miss Brown, 
Plymouth High School ; Miss Poulton, Truro 
High School ; Miss Helen Atkinson, Cam- 
bridge ; Miss Moore, University College, Bris- 
tol ; and Miss navell, Birmingham. ■ 

Ok Saturday last^ Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc, was 
presented with her doctor's hood and gown 
by friends and pujuls at the North Iiondon 
Collemate School for Girls. Mrs. Bryant is, 
it will be remembered, the first woman who 
has taken the degree of doctor in mental and 
moral science at London TJniveinty. 

M Hehkie Ibseh, the Norwe^sn poet, bos 
i^t finished a new five-act I^y, Vildanden (The 
Wild Duck), which will be pulOished at the end 
of this month. It is said to be the most pun- 
gent contribution to the controversy of the 
burning questions of the day which hitherto 
has prooeeded from the pen of this poet 

Great preparations are being made in Den- 
mark and Norway to celebrate the bicentenary 
of the birth of LudvigHolberg, the father of the 
Banish stage, on December 3. Holberg was 
bom in Bergen, in Norway, where a statue of 
h'"" will be unveiled on his birthday. He 
settled down, however, in Copenhagen, where 
he studied and took his degree. He was a poet, 
dramatist, tiistorian, and ^ulosopher. A splen- 
did edition de luxe of his comedies will be pub- 
lished by M. Bojesen, of Copenh^^n, with 
illustrationa by the Danish artist, Mr. Hans 
Tegner. New editions of some of his other 
popular works wiU. also be published for the 
oooasion. Poets and composers are in the 
meantime busily engaged upon writing and 
singing his praise. 

Towards the end of last month M, Alexandre 
Dumas was elected direeteur of the Academic 
franfaise for the current (jnorter. But as he 
has decliced the honour, M. (Alston Boissier 
has been chosen in his stead; and it will 
accordingly fall to M. Boissier to deliver the 
discourse at the bicentanaiy of ComeiUe on 
October 12. 
The same day, October 12, will also be cele- 



brated at Talenciennea as the UoentenaiT of 
Watteau, 'Uiough in this case it is the anmvra- 
sary of his birUi, not of his death. A statue of 
him by Carpeau is to be unveiled. 

with the bicentenary of Oomeille 
M. Tictorien Sardou claims to have discovered 
door of the house in which Cor- 
neille lived when, in conjunction with Mtdi^, 
he wrote "Psyche." He has presented it to 
the Com^die fran^aisa, who have resolved to 
enlarge their existing dootway In c»der to 
utilise the present. 

Prof. P. Maksiok, of Ghent, writea to us in 
reference to the E pur si muove of Galileo, 
stating tliat Drs. Has and Ddgenr have found 
this story in a woric entitled Queries littirairei, 
ou Mhnoiret pour tervir d I'Hiiioire de la Bipid)- 
Letlret depuit Eoinire jutqu'd not Jouri 
I, 1761]. Prof. Mansion quotes from Uiis 



C^. .. ,. ....... 

book the passage relating to the i 
the words being nearly identical with those 
given by our correspondent, Mr. Schultmann 
(AcADRUY, September 27, 1884), from the Lehr- 
biKh der Philoeophiichen GesehiMe published 
thirteen years later. 
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objects of which will be k popularise and en- 
courage the study of geography in Scotland, to 
lend assistance in Oie foundation of new 
British settlements throughout the world, to 
raise the standard of cartography by en- 
couraging the production of the best maps, 
and to form a geographical libra:? and a col- 
lection of maps. It is also intended that the 
society shall publish a monthly magasine, 
which is to be a complete summary of all the 
geographical news of the day, collected from 
all sources, British and foreign. It is atal«d 
that Mr. H. M. Stanley has promised to "in- 
augurate " the new society about the beginning 
of next month. 

Ladt Hope Grant has presented to the 
Museum of Science and Art at Edinburgh the 
gold jug or ewer which was given to her 
husband by the officers of the British army in 
GUna in I860. It was purchased by them out 
of the " loot " of the Summer Palace at Pekin. 
It is of solid gold, and stands twelve and a-half 
inches high. The bullion value is estimated at 
nearly £300. The decoration is boldly wrought, 
and curiously varied. 

The same Mnsenm has recently acquired by 
purchase a ooQeotion of rubbings of English 
monumental brasses, about five hundred in 
number, which was formed by the late Miss 
Anne Newell Hill, of Southampton. 

Me. GlaIistone has sanctioned a grant of 
£00 out of the Boyol Bounty Fund towards a 
testimonial that is being raised in Edinburgh 
on behalf of Mr. James Gould, author of The 
Burn* Centenary Collection of 1859, and other 

The Queen has given a subsoriptioa of £25 
to the marine station for scientiflo research at 
Granton, on the Firth of Forth. 

The new number of the Scottt*h Btmeui 
will oontaiu, among other papers, articles on 
" The Teaching of Ardhdeacon Farrar," " IHie 
Battle of Otterbum," and " Tb.a De Imitatione — 
who wrote it P " 

Mb. Jakes D. Bbown, of Glasgow, is pre- 

ering a work entitled The Dictionary of Scot- 
ad : Historical, Bioeraphical, Topographioal, 
and Statistioal, which is intended to contain 
information on every subject and event con- 
nected with Scotland. Suggestious and aasist- 
aaoe will be welcomed, and uiould be addressed 
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to tiie Editor, care of Mr. Alex. Garfner, Pub- 
lisher, Paisley. 

Uebbbs. Wilsow ft McOoEHiOT, of Glas- 
gow, UULOonoe for immediato publicatioii Walt 
Whifnuzn, by Dr. B. M. Bncko, with " English 
Chitioa on Walt Whitman," edited by Prof. 
Edward Dowden. The aame publiBhers have in 
the preBB Bxabolut Amani, a dramatic poem by 
a new wiitei; Qedlogy and the Ddttg*. by the 
Dnke of Argyll ; Annaii of Blanti/re, by Hie 
Rev. Stewart Wright ; and a new edition of 
Martha Sm-euil : being Chaptan in tlte Life of 
a Single Wnminan. 



AMERICAN J0TTIN03. 
Tbb American annonncementB of torthoomini 
books are acaroely ho interesting as xunaj. 
which may perhaps be attributed to the 
political dijtraotion caused by the preddential 
oouteat. Not a few of them are announced 
to be published also in this country; but in 
oompihug the following list we have not been 
oareful to avoid repetition : — 

MSBBBfi. HoTTOBTOF, HlFFUIf, & CO., of 

Boston, seem to take tiie lead. In their series 
of " Amerioui M!en of IJetters " they promise 
Emerton, by Dr. OliTer Wendell Holmes, and 
Foe, by Mr. Q. 0. Woodberry, who is said to 
have hod tlie advantage of much new material, 
notably several letters from Poe to Mr. Lowell. 
Their other annotmoements inoluds a new 
volume of essays by Sir. Burroughs, entitled 
Fresh Fields, a title that appears to embody the 
familiar misquotation from " Lyoidas " ; a new 
edition of Fenimore Cooper's Soa Tales ; a selec- 
tion from the Poems of Dr. O. W, Holmes, 
formed by himself and illustrated by about a 
dosen American artists ; The Alaonquin L^ends 
of Ntw England, by Mr- Charles G. LeUnd; 
and Mr. Elihu Tedder's fifty drawings illustra- 
ting the Rahaiy&t of Omar Khayyim. 

Mbsekb. Osoooii, also of Boston, are the 
American publishers of lir. Brander Matthews' 
edition of Sheridan's Sivali and School for 
Saindal, which will have a brief biography, a 
critical introduction, and copious notes. 'The 
illuBtrations include an etching bj M, Bicheton 
after the picture in the National Portrait 
GFaJlery, and some eight drawings of modem 
actors in the cbaract«rs of the two plays. There 
will also be a facsimile of a letter of Sheridan 
referring to his taking of the house in Bavile 
BiOW, now commemorated by a plate, and a 
reproduction of the frontispiece to the first 
etUtion of The Schooi for Scandal published at 
Dublin. 

The samepnbliflhers announce Tola of Three 
CUiei, by ib. Henty James; A Sea Uhangt; 
or, Love's Stowaway, a comic opera, by Mr. 
W. D. Howdls; Mr. Julian Hawthorne's 
biography of his father and mother ; Dr. Sevier, 
a novel by Mr. Q. W. Cable ; and the lectures 
on Emerbon given this summer at the Concord 
School of Philosophy. ]£r. Henir James has 
written a novel, oalled Princeu Caaamaeeima, 
which will be published first in the AlJantie 
Monthly. 

It is noteworthy that one New York pub- 
lisher announoes an illustrated edition of Oebrge 
Eliot's Poems, and another " O may I join the 
Choir Invisible" in a volume by itself, also 
with illustrations. 

A KEW novel by Hiss Woolson, entitled 
"East Angels" will be begun in the January 
number of Harper'e Magazine. To the Christ- 
mas number of Harjier'e Mr. W. Black will 
' "■ " \ description of his drive 
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E. frtsj, of the Astor Library, New Tort, was 
engaged on a dictionary of literary pseudo- 
nyms. By the last mail we hear that Mr. W. 
M, Griswold, of the LibroiT' of Congress, and 
Mr. W. Gushing, late librarian of Harvard,^ are 
both engaged upon very similar enterprises. 
Mr. GWswold, however, proposes to limit him- 
self to an index of pseudonyms, while Mr. 
Cuehing intends to give initials as wall as pseu- 
donyms. 

At the meeting of the Soda! Bdence Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga last month, it was reaolved 
to found an h^rical association t« promote the 
study not only of American history, but of 
history in America. Forty-one members were 
enrolled forthwith, with the following as offi- 
cers :— President, Andrew D, White, of Cornell; 
vice-presidents, Justin Winsor, of Harvard, and 
C. K. Adams, of Michigan; secretary, H. B. 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore. 

The CriUc for September 27 has a pmer by 
Walt Whitman headed "What lurks behind 
Shakspere's historical plays ? " 
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Tact sang the sages of the Gael 
A thousand years ago well-nigh : 
" Hearken how the Lord on high 
Wrought man, to breathe and laugh and waO, 
To hunt and war, to plough and ssil, 
To love and teach, to pray and die ! " 

Then said the sages of the Gael ; 

"Ot parcels eight was Adam buDt.' 

The first was earth, the second sea. 

The third and fourth were sun and cloud, 

The filth was wind, the siith was stone, 

The seventh was the Holy Ghost, 

The last was Light which lighteth Qod." 

Then sang the sages of the Gael : 

*' Man's Dodv, first, was built of earth 

To lodge a living Boul from birth, 

And earthward home again to go 

When Time and Death-have spoken so. 

Then ot the sea his blood was dight 

To bound in love and flow In fight. 

Nest, of the sun, to see the skies. 

Hie face was framed with shining eyes. 

From hurrying hosts of olood was wrought 

Hia roaming, rai4d<chang«fol thought. 

Then of the wind was made hia breath 

To come and go from birth to death. 

And then of earth -sustaining stone. 

Was built his flesh-npholdiiig bone. 

The Hoi; Ghost, like soaring flame, 

The substance of his soul beonne. 

Of Light which lighteth God was made 

Man's consciBnce, bo that mi afraid 

His soul thrcush haunts of night and sin 

May pass and keep all clean within. 

Now, if the oarthinasB redound. 

He lags through life a slothful hound, 

ButTif it be the sea that sways. 

In wild unrest he wastes his days. 

Whene'er the sun is sovran, there 

The lieart is light, the face is fair. 

If clouds prevail, he lives-in dreams 

A deedless life ot gloom and gleams ; 

And when the wind has won command 

Hia word ia harder than his hand. 

If stone bear rule, he masters men, 

And ruthless is their ransom then. 

The Holy Ghoat, if He prevail, 

Man lives, exempt from lasting bale, 

And, midng with the eyes of God, 

Of all he sees at home, abroad, 

DiscOTns the Inmost heart and then 

Beveals It to his fellow-men. 

And th^ are truer, gentler, more 



But he on whom the Light Divine 
Is lavished bears the sacred sign. 
And men draw nigh in field or mart 
To hear thp wisdom of his heart. 
For be is calm and dear ot face. 
And unperplexed he runs his race, 
Because hts mind is always I>ent 
On Bight, regudless of event. 

Of each of those eight things decreed 
To make and mould the bumao breed 
Let more or leas in mas Hid man 
Be set as Gnd has framed his plan. 
But BtUl there Is a ninth in st^ 
(God grant it now and evermon !) — 
: fteedom, irantlDg which, we read, 



Of clouds, the splendour ot the son, 

The never-fis^lng flight of wind. 
The terror ol the Holy Ghost, 
The Light before the angels' host. 

Though all be in our frame combined. 

Grow tainted, yea, of no avail." 

So sang the sages of the Gaal. 

Whitlbt Stokm, 



MAOAZINES AND BETIEW8. 

Ik Maanillan't Magazine Mr. J. Cotter Horison 
writes a striking article in memory of "Mark 
Patfison." His view of tbe late Bector ol 
Lincoln is that " a life devoted to leanung ia 
a century given over to practice, and in s 
' errity oonseorated to cnuu, was original to 

leim of oocentrioity." This will be a hard 

saying in modem Oxford ; but those who knew 
Oxford and Mark Fattison vrill admit its truth 
witii some feelings of shame. A paper on 
" Steam, the Tyrant," is interesting through 
its Boggestiim that the devdopment of electricity 
may rMieas tlie social vrronga that have bwn 
wrought by steam, and ma; again give inde- 
pendent and individnal labour a meant of 
competing with the associat«d labour whidt 
steam power has created. Mr. J. T. Bent givH 
a pleasant account of a visit to Spa, Uu 
capital of the Cyclades. A dialogue of H. D. I„ 
on "Nevrspapers and English," reprodaoes 
cleverly much that has often been said about 
the style of newspaper writinR. Its only noveltf 
is a suggestion Uiat the faults in qoesticn sre 
symptoms of a coming change in our language, 
depend^t on other causes. 

Is BlatkwooSe Magazine a paper on " Shske- 
spere's Rosalind," by Lady Martin, is the 
only thing tjiat breaks the monotony of political 
invective repeated in various strains tliroughout 
the pages. Lady Martin writes in the form of 
a letter to lb. Browning ; and, if hercriticissu 
are not very profound, they have a personst 
interest, and efaow how the points of "As 
Ton Like It " strudk one who undertook theii 

terpretation. 

The AntiqvMry for October is a remotiaUy 
dull number, but it would be unfair to dis~ 
parage several of the articlea, which contain 
evidence of much genuine work. Mr. C. 
Staniland Wake's second article on the Neyilli 
of Raby will be of great interest to genealogist^ 
but except for purposes of referonoe must be 
gronounced unreadable. " The Numerical 
Prindples of Ancient Oothio Art," by Mr. 
Clapton Rolfe, we know not how to charac- 
terise. It is either a truism or the defence of 
an utterly mistaken theory, Mr. W. Csrew 
Haslitt continues his extracta from the note- 
books which record the American eipenemwi 
of his anoestOTS. Though not so interesting 
as his former paper on the same subject, we 
weloome it gladly. The anonymous papers on 
the birthplace of Swift and the old forest law 
are among the weakest things v" ^"" *•* 
•MD la ibe AnMquary'* pasaa. 
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SELECTED FOUEION BOOKS. 

QENBEAL IJTERA.TD11E. 
do. Tia Billet TOQse. Parla : BonUncer. 
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Dae lC«er In der Dlohtang der Aosel- 
„«*™„ Braelou: Eohler. I M. ^ _ „, 
KOSUAJ. Lm Plumeare d oteems. Paiii: Calmuut 



ber of copies can be printed in printer's ink I tiona, wu that tbev ■applied as with materiala 
in an ordinary printing press, Tfua latter pro- for aBcertuimng the approximate dates ~' 
cess is an evolution of the former one, and is ■""" ■■ '^' ■ ..... 

based upon the discoveries of Bocquerel, Ifungo 
Ponton, and others, that colloid bodies, such as 
gelatine, treated so as to render them senaitive 
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to the action of hght, become capabli 
coiving or rejecting printing ink in ejflct pro- 
portion to the lights and shades of a ne^tive, 
thus producing a monochrome picture having all 
the gradations of tone that appear in the nega- 
tive. Similar processes have been carried to a 
high state of perfection on the Continent by 
Obemetter, Albert, and others ; but wh^ we 
arc specially concerned about is that the word 
"autotype, being our legal property, should 
not be used to aesignat^ meohanical photo- 
graphs produced by others than ourselves, for 
the quality of which we cannot possibly be held 
responsible. We have not permitted, nor do 
we intend to permit, the use of the term 
"autotype" to be applied to any ohemical 
printing except that exeouted by 

The AirroTTPB Company. 



kS OBBOURE AJJ.UaiOir OF BHSBIDAH, 

Oot.«,ieM. 
A foreign friend has written to me for infor- 
mation on the following subject. In Sberidan'f 
" Bivals " i. 1, Fag says : — 
" Indeed, to give the thing an air, I told Tliomai 
Oiat joar honour had already enlisted Qve dis- 
banded chairmen, seven minority waiters, and 
thirteen blUiaid marken." 

Probably some of your readers can explain the 
meaning of "minority waiters" and of "dis- 
banded chairmen." Probably tbe chairmen point of time, than the Berlin 



M88., and enabled us to study the reading of 
MSa. without always using the MB8. themselves. 
Id speaking of the manner in which the editors 
of the diflbrent palaeographical works hod per- 
formed their tasks, I called attention to the 
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of sedan chairs ; but why 
banded " ? Was there an association of chair- 
men? I believe the aoeue is in Bath, and I 
am informed that the wheel-choir, now called 
" Bath-ohoir," is comparatiTely a recent in- 
vention, H. H. 



the M99., and I expressed the hope that in 
future works this point would be treated more 
systematically. 

At the end of my Notioe I mode some re- 
moiks on the Urminology, or rather on the want 
of apFopert«rminology,inFalaeography. Ihad 
not read any special work on this lubieot when I 
wrote these remarks. Alt I said had suggested 
itself to me while I made a minute analysis of the 
volumes of the Faloeo^phical Society and of 
the other works which I have mentioned in my 
first notioe. I have since been able to penue 
certain parts of Prof. Wattenbaoh's Arueitwig 
zur Laieiniidten. FalaeograpMe, and of Dr. Isaac 
Taylor's elaborate and learned work on the 
Alphabet. This perusal has convinced me that 
I need not modify any of my statements. 
Prof. Wattenbach's treatise is, professedlv, 
introduetoiT, and only deals, as is expressly 
stated, with the principal scripts — that is to 
say, all those which had come into use before 
tbe ninth c«ntury. It excludes, therefore, all 
the varieties of writings which we see used 
after Jiiat period, and for which I said we 
ought to find appropriate names a little more 
definite than the vague term " minosoules." 
Dr. Taylor, though ranging over a far wider 
field than Wattei^taoh, does not go further, in 
" "' irofessor of 
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VlDHburv: "Life and Habit," b; Mr. BrOaey B. .' 
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FniDAT. Oct. IT. B , 
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Loudon : Oct. B, IS94. 

In the first article on " The Palaeographical 
PoUioattona of the last Twenty-five Years," by 
Kr. J. H. Hetaels, printed m the Aoadbmt 
of Septoiober 20, lb. Hessels designates as 
" Antotypaa " the works he has under review. 
Of tbe nst of twenty works which appears at 
UkB bMd of the article, only three are auto- 
ijIwB via., 1873, Facsimiles of Ancient Ohar- 
tcn; 1873-83, The Palaeographioal Society, 
AMimilaa of Hanusoripts and Inscriptions ; 
1861, Oatslogne of Ancient MBS. in the British 
Mil— nil Amb, with the facsimiles of the 
Oodex Alaxaadriniu and the Utieaht Psalter 
qaoted in hia text, are the only works entitled 
to tlM tann of " onto^pe " mentioned in TSr. 
TTMrJi' iTti-'- 

WQlyon permit us to explain that "auto- 
type " Ja a ipeoifio name adopted by the Ante- 
typa Oompany yeow ago, ond registered in 
oonjitnctMniinth a dedgn as Uieir trade-mark. 
Th« anta<7P« piooomw have for their object 
tlM prodnciion of photographs in permanent 
figmeBta. They are of two Kinds — the one re- 
qmriBC 1^ «xpoiUnre of each Mparat* print,to 
Wt MHon of li^t, tlw other by whloh a print- 
taig jlrti ii pci^ni, uA ftom whloli uiy nun- 



SCIENCE. 

TITE PALAEOaSAPHIOAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS. 

{Third Notice.) 
In the First Notice I have endeavoured to 
explain in what respects the vnrious photo- 
graphic publications, commenced in 1859 by 
Sicker B Mo numen fa G'ropAica, could be of service 
to OS. A minute examination of the entire 
photographic reproductions of four very 
portant SiSS. (the Codex Alexandrinus, ____ 
Utrecht Psalter, the Kpinal Glossary, the 
Beowulf] hod convinced me that photography, 
in its present condition, is of no great US3 when 
we have to deal with the minutiae of textual 
criticism. I further attempted to show that 
wholesale reproduction of perfect M88. enabled 
us to form a correct opinion as regards the 
shape or shapes of all the letters occurring ' 
such MSS., but were too costly to be und< 
taken for this purpose alone ; that the repi 
duction of one or two pages of a MS. bemg, 
inthemaiority of cases, the limits of ourpalaeo- 
graphical works, any essay on the history and 
development of the sym,bols of our alphabets, 
based solely on these scanty materials, was 
necessaiilv doomed to be more or less incom- 
plate ana unreliable. The great advantage, 



palaeojpnphy. So that, it works dealing with 
the writing after the eighth century have not 
escaped me, I need not hesitate to repeat that 
the scientific and systematic treatment of the 
scripts of the second half of the Middle Ages 
hasnot yet been attempted in any way whatever. 
1 regret that, in these Notices, I have to point 
out this defect in palaeography with legud. to 
terminology, without being able to indicate, 
in some practical way, how far this state of 
things may be remedied. While analyzing the 
chief palaeographical works, I had compiled, 
for my own use, a tolerably complete list of all 
the plates contained in them. It was my 
intention to print a selection from this list, or 
the whole of it, as an Appendix to the present 
Notices, and as a kind of iutiodnotion to a 
more complete treatise on this subject for which 
I have already gathered large materials. In 
this list I had endeavoured to deal with the 
terminology myself. But it was found to 
exceed the limita of a weekly paper like the 
Academy, and what further remarks I have to 
make must, therefore, be confined to such as 
can be made without fusion to this list. 

Let me say a few words on the so-called 
" Caroline minusoulee." In our first Notice I 
said that — 

"By the end of the eighth century the Caroline 
wrltliig makes its appearance, and then the term 
Caroline minuscules a&ords us some comfort, 
in one direction, for a couple of centuries." 

When we examine this point a littie more 
closely we find some uncertainty, as regards 
the origin of this writing and the time it arose, 
which could, perhaps, be removed. Prof. 
Wattonbach told ua in the ;?r»( edition of his 
Lf^einiicht Palaeographie (p. 10) ; — 

" The UarovingEaa writing never reached oalli- 
gXAphic perfection, as its peculiar development 
was cut short by the Carohugian reform. . . . 
{p. 18) [Charlemagne's] Capltulare of 789 [cap. 71) " 



* I do not think It superfluous t) point ont that 
this clsii'je OS read in the edition of tbe Oapitularla 
by Prof. Boietiiis (published in tha JThommkI* 

- — „ „-, QrniuniM hUttricii) atam VMttoMij tttm taxtMH 

thm, of th« ptH«nt photographlQ nproduo- 1 vdltioni of it. 
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prewoibed carefnl ooiMotioii of Ohniclt books; 
ther mm to be mltton only bj gtawn-jip men 
nsdar propei enperrlsion. 

Hie onlElntioii of the ut ol writing wH added 
to Om aewlj axtorat critlciam, wbloh dueoted ibaU 
Mpedallj'to the emandatloa of the orthf^nqthf, 
mIchhBdTiinoompleteIr wUd, And totbaintrapono- 
tioiL Foiworicaofloxoijtlivrataniedtoiindala; 
for oidinuj use the^ fonned a minoecule, which 
WM ewentiaUT a leform of the MeioTinRlu script 

Jonder the Inflneoce of tbo old mtntucale ; added 
i tUid edition]. It la too pemllar not to tiaoa it 
to Mme deftnll« period, wUcb ooold be no other 
QunAleuln'aoelebKited school in the monasteiy ol 
St. Maitia at Toon, orer which he presided fiom 
7M-80i. Hiidladplea Bpiead themBolna OTer the 
whole of Frankland, and with them thli new art 
It reiajiitda ns paitlr of the Hero- 

_ n thli the Carolins 

Witting la more ninnd, and atlll more mixed with 
cnralTe elements and isolated niiclal lettera ; the 
sepBiation of words ta Imperfeot ; and the wrlUoK 
ia chaiaoterlstlc on acoouDt of Its long, olnb-shaped 

Prof. WBttenbaoli repeats all theee statementa 
in bia third edition, bnt interaperaed with a few 
new ones, which do not seem to harmonise 
entirely with the old, though the author appears 
not to observe thia diaoropancy. After remark- 
ing (p. 28) how JafK had argued that if Alcuin 
had introduoed the new minuscule into Frank- 
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regard to Uie Caroline writing, its ori^n and 
the time when it arose, maj be read in Dr. 
Tajrlor'a Alphabet, aiul ifssars. Bond and 
Thompson's Pref^ to the Palaaographiool 
Booiety. Dr. Taylor aays (toI. ii., p. ISi)) :— 

" In the West, as in^the East, the ninth century 
ia marked by a new graphic departure . . . in the 
West it was due to the cosmopolitan culture in- 
tiodaoed with tho Oarloringian empire. The 
reform of the Western scrips which had been 
for some time Impending, was accelerated br the 
foundation in the abbey of Bt. Uartln at Tours 

ST9S— 809 [P] A.D.), of the celebrated school eata- 
illehed by Alcuin of York, the friend and piecep. 
tor ol Charlemagne. Aloutn's literary eminence, 
hla Northumbrian tiaining, his residence in Italy, 
and his position at the Court of Charlemagne, hod 
made him acquainted with the traditions of the 
best calllgrapme schools of Europe, and gave him 
the influence necessaryfor secating the adoption 
□f his reforma. The new script, though obtained 
mainly from the rounded English book-hand of 
the eUbth cental {See PaL Soc., p. les, 164) 
iritb which Alcuin must have been familiar during 
his earlier years at Yoric, Incorporated elements 
d^Tad h^)m the Lombaidlc mhiuscule, Uie Roman 
undal, and possibly from the Uerovinglan cursive. 
Owing to Its muilfold eioellencles, such as the 



" that there seems no ground for snoh reasoning. 
If In the wrltlng-soheol of Toura, the great activity 
of which Is beyond qnestlon, another script hod 
been In nse, we should be able to trace It In the 
Qnmerous UBS. of that period which have been 
preserved to us. Moreover, the activity In writi 
nad oommenced much eoriier; the celebret 
EvangeliariDm of Godesohalk Is of TSl. At the 
oonrt much waa written, and the Abbat Oervold 
established a writing-aohool at 8t. WondriUe. 
Bomeiritat similar moat hare happened iu many 
plaoes. Personally, Alouln exenased perhaps ' 

little influence in this respect ; a MH. whicL 

sent to Am (Colon, cvl.) shows many hands 
(Amdt, Taf. 3\ 3i, 37-40). The Bern Tirgil- 
Codex (165), in Caroline minnscules, originated la 
Bt. Martin's (eee 0. W. Miiller, De Codd! Virgllli, 
tab. 111., spec. ill.). Hlnnsculea and Obancery- 
writing la mixed in the Heidelberg Paulns dlaconns 
(see Waitx's ed. tab. Iv.j. In this way several 
modes of writing remained, for a long time, in use 
by the side of each other." 
The above statements are somewhat involved 
and contradictory, but it aeema dear that Alcuin 
is not here the principal man in forming the 
so-called Caroline minuscule. 

The same differences may be observed 
between Prof. Wattenbach's first and third 
editions, in his chapter on the Anglo-Saxon 
writing. " The Anglo-Saxon misaionariee," he 
tells ns in hie first edition, p. 19, "imported 
this [Anglo-Saxon] writing, especially the 
minuscule, if we may call it so, into the 
Prankish empire, where it operated etmtider- 
ably on the formatioa of the new Prankish 
minnsonle (wo de anf die Oestaltung der ueuen 
fronkisohen Minuskel bedeuiead eingewirkt 
hat}." But in his third edition (p. 26], the 
word hedeulMid (:= considerably) is omitted. 
Again, in his first edition (p. 13), "the Bcottiah 
monks . . . have exercised the most oon- 
siderable influence on the omsmentatdon of 
Prankish M88." But in his third edition these 
Soottiah monks " have exercised the most con- 
siderable iofluenoe on the ornamentation of 
Prankish, I«nK('bardic,Yisigothio MBS.' Here 
we have no withdrawal or partial withdrawal, 
bat a strengthening and expansion of the 
earlier statement. But I limit my inquiry to 
the writing. 

Somewhat more elaborate statements with 
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by Aicutu's tiupiis over Europe, displaced the 
older majuBcole scripts. . . ," 

Hessis. Bond and Thompson say : 
" It was not until the rerival of literature under 
Charlemagne that considerable progreu appears t« 
have been made towards the formation of a pure 
mlnusonle writing. By the appointment of Aleuiu, 
of York, OS chief Instructor of the School of the 
Palace, the Emperor took the flrst step towards the 
rerival of education In his dominions. Then it 
was tb<t the necessary revision of the corrupted 
texts of the Soriptores and works of the Fathers, 
and the multiplication of US6. as Instruments of 
teaching, opened the way to the establishment of 
schools of oolUgraphy. Chief among them was 
that of the Abb^ of St Martin of Tours, to which 
Alcuin retired from Conrt to become its abbat in 
the year 790, and which rose, under his fostering 
core, ^to the first rank as a centre of learning, ' 
whose busy scriptorium a clear and simple nSc 
scale was evolved. . . . It is tobenoted . . . that 
the Irish and English schools of calUgmphy have 
left their mark in the first productions of the new 
style. Details of their forms of ornament are 
Uiere ; and it is not too much to attribute to the 
olear and regular writing of the English 
which Alcuin had atodled in the libr^y of York 
some (!) infiuence ta the elaboration of the CoroUiie 
minoscule, which, treeing itself from useless 
intricacies, rapidly eatabllahed itself at the begln- 
"'" of the ninth century In the Prankish Empire, 
Moome a type to be imitated in neighlKiuriiig 

How far Dr. Taylor and Messrs. Bond and 
Thompson express here independent opinions, 
inly elaborate Prof. Wattenboch's, we need 
not inquire. The Alcuin story is an old one, 
bnt is it well founded ? 

Let us see what actually happens. It is beyond 
doubt that Charlemagne legislated, in 78S and 
789 (see Balnze, Ospitularia), in behalf of the 
eToeadation or correction of all the then existing 
literature : legal, ecclesiastical, educational. 
And in one of his ordinances of these years 
he states that he had already been at work, in 
this direction, for some time past. But I can- 
not find any clause in his Gapitularia in which 
he deals, in particular, with the acriptt of his 
time. I do not pretend to have read the 
Gapitularia from beginning to and. But I 
suppose that if he hod, the authors on Palaeo- 
graphy, whom I have just quoted, would have 
said so. One thing is certain; the official or 
chancery hand which we see used under 
Charlemagne's predecessors was still em- 
iloyed in his own time (see Herquet's 
Ipeoimina) without any more modifioation 



than m^ be observed in all scripts during » 
course of some sixty or seventy years. Chir- 
lemogne's judgment of 812 (Palaeon. Soc, 
^te 237) does not differ so easenti^y baa 
**"'■"'■ judgment of 750 (Palaeo^. Sot, 






plat« 120) as to su^fgest any royal interferouM 
or Alonin's fostering care. It is troe, tho 
official or ohanoery nand, from the moment 
we can trooe such writing, differed, in sU 
countries, from all other non-ofidal hand- 
writings, and, therefore, Charlemagne's ohsn- 
oery script was likely to differ from ilu 
minuscules which are said to have originsted 
in tho St. Martin's School at Tours. Bet 
royal anxiety to introduoe s reformed script 
would very likely have brought about some 
changes in Charlemagne's own chancery, sod 
perhaps greater and more rapid changes ia i 
space of nearly twenty years, than is observsbk 
in the 812 document, which, according to tbe 
editors of the Polaeographicel Society them- 
selves, is written " in minuscules of the tran- 
sitional style between cursive Merovingian ud 
set Caroline minnsonles." Nor must we forget 
that Alcuin, though be was appointed to the 
Tours Abbacy in 796, does not seem to lure 
" retired from Court " till 801. 
So much for the official Prankish writing. 
'o we find Alonin's infiuenoe, or the inflneDce 
of the training he had received at York, Ac, ia 
the non-offioial Prankish writing of his tiuM ' 
Is there any similarity between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Prankish writing of that period ': 
Dr. Taylor thinks there is. He expressly relen 
us to plates 163 and lfi4 of the Falaeograpbical 
Society. But I confess I do not see ho* the 
writing of these two plates oould demonstrst« 
Anglo- Saxon influence on the formation of the 
Caroline minuscules, unless vre first shut out ijtt 
to the fact that the Pranks knew the art of 
writing before Alcuin arrived at Tours or in 
Frankland. Let us also look at the PaUeo- 
graphical Society's plates 141, 139, 140, 10, U. 
7, 90, 91, 23. Do these Anglo-Saxon Bcripti 
foreshadow the coming Caroline minuscules' 
I doubt it. Let us tnm to Dr. Taylor's p. 1« 
of his second volnme, where we find the Caro- 
line minnsonle figured in the eighth stags, 
while the alphabet immediately preoeding it 
[tho seventh stage, or Irish uncial, of the 
sereuth century, taken from the Book of KeHi] 
is supposed to nave been adopted for tbe Caro- 
line writing. "Prom the 'table on p. 1^ 't 
will be seen," says Dr. Taylor on p. 18S, 
"that the letters i<{/AIm MP are the old Rmmi 
curslveB, transmitted from Gaul to Irelaod in the 
flfth oentury, thence to England In the seveolh, 
and adopted Into the Caroline mlnusculi in tbe 

It is rather hard to believe this! It would 
seem as if Dr. Taylor had wished to At^KJ 
by his own plate the theory of Anglo-flaim 
influence on PrankiBh writing. 

On the other hand ttiere is such a areat 
family-likeness between tbe continental ([«sp- 
Prankish) writing of the two or three centuries 
anterior to Alonin's residenoe in Charlemagne'' 
dominions, and the writings of Alcuin's tioie, 
that we oonld scarcely think of any fbrsiga 
influence when we watch, attentively, wilo- 
out any bias, the rise and progress of toe 
pu^culor minuscule which we o^l the Cofoluie 
minuscule. Let us take first plate 68 of the 
Palaeographical Society. It is writing of the 
sixth oentary. We may continue our ooio- 
parison with plates 119 and 120; further tta 
plates in Herquet's work; Siokel's plates 2 sod 
3 (in faao. iv.), pi. 2 (second writing, in faso. i.^ 
' 3 (sooond writing, in faso. viii), pi *-' 
fasc i.); Arndfa pUtes 10-13 and^ 
miles in BibL de I'Bcole des Charter >l* 
vol. L, where we have together writiag at 
I5i and of oiroa BSD. Amdt's plate 12 baa oo 
certain date, but he colls it writing « *"• 
transitional period (eighth oentury). Andwhst 
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do we vant ft "tranwUonal period" or a 
" transitioDal style" in Fnmkisa writing {or, 
wkeu we aaoribe ihe foTmation of a particular 
minaactde to tbe leeislatiou of a great emperor 
and the care and iiSuence of a sreat scholar F 

Are not these dronmstanoeH which would hare 
hrought about a somewhat suddan alteratioii 
and not a gradual development ? But special 
attention may b« called to Amdt's pi. 36, 
which repreaente, if the author is not mistaken, 
writing of the iecond half of the eighth century. 
It is taken from a Metz Neorolcwj, therefore 
from a US. written at Sletx, a long way off 
from Tonrs. The date is probably deiired 
from entries fonnd in the Neorologj^, and oould, 
perli«>B, not be stated more definitely, and I 
can find nothing preciBe in Fortchungen zw 
Drutacken Qtteh. zui., 597, where the MS. is 
deacribed. But " second half of the eighth 
century " oonld not well mean after 796, id eat, 
after tbo establishment of Alcnin's school at 
Toms. The writing mu^t be placed before, 

Sbapa, a good many years before, that date, 
ueqnsnuy, writing, which we ought to call 
Caroline writing, for it very much resembles it, is 
already found long before Alcnin's residence in 
Ff»nkland. But suppose there were no objec- 
tions to dating the Caroline minuscule nom 
Alcnin's establishment of the Tonra school, id 
tit from. T96, how ttien could we ascribe docu- 
ments, written in well-developed Caroline 
niintucules, (o the eighth centuiy P A facsimile 
of a " Mftppemonde de St. Sever" is exhibited 
in one oi the glass cases in the British Musonm, 
and is said to oe " of the eighth century." It 
is written, if my eyes dia not deceive me 
(I only saw it for about two minutes), in 
beautiful, well-developed Carohne minuscules. 
If these are presumed to be Alcnin's uunuacules, 
then the docament could not have been executed 
before 796, and " eighth century," which might 
refer even to before 750, would be too loose ft 
dale for it. But if there is evidenoe that the 
map was really written before the "ninth 
toiy," then it is another example which speaks 
aguiut the theo^ that the so-called Caroline 
minnscDle was due to Alouin and the St. 
Martin's School of Tours. 

No doubt Charlemagne's encouragement to 
litentnre and education, and Alcnin's personal- 
ity must have influenced the writing of the 
(itne in some way or other, but we could not 
vefy well go so far as to say that the writing 
of Alcnin's period was a "new script" and 
had been "obtained mainly from the rounded 
Ei^lish book-band of the eighth oentnry." 

We must, naturally, confine our oomparisoi . 
to MBS. which have certain or approxunatoly 
certain dates or may, for some reason or otiier, 
be grouped round our period. We should 
merelT deoeive ourselves if, for instance, wa 
included in our comparison such writing as 
Arndt's plato Sb, which is said to be Anglo- 
Saxon writing, and which oomee very near to 
the Caroline script, but is of a later date. 

Mesan. Bond and Thompssn speak of Alenin 
and his influence with some caution, which 
Dr. Taylor did not think necessary. But in 
both oases we seem to have an embellishment of 
an earlier story, introduced into the study of 
Palaeography t^Frofeasor Wattenbach in the 
first vmMan of his Lateinuche Palaeoffraphie, 
but substantially withdrawn in his third edition. 
Dr. Taylor seems somewhat inclined to write 
from hearsay rather than from autopsy. Wit- 
ness his acoonnt of the jffogress of the art of 
printing in the IMh oentnry, on p. 182 of his 
second volume : — 

" The first printers being G^ertnans, they natnr- 
sUy jmiUted the black letter ol the monkish 
miiaals Umd looally In &Bhion. . . . When the 
art of printing was carried south of the Alps by 
the Oennaa monks of Snbiaco they took with them 
thdr Uadk letter trpcfl, bat soon tbnnd tt desirable 
to eontonn to the raqulMments of the Italian 
\M(A-fflaAet by sn Imitation of the finer forms of 



the older minuscule which had oome into fashion 
among the Italian scribes. The Lactantlus 
printed at Subioco in 1465, for which Uie ti 
were cut by Swelnheim, Is the first book In wl 
an approach to the ronuded Roman forms is si 
Two yean later, in 1167, Sweinheim printed at 
Itome, with greatir unproved types, the Epistles 
of Olcero. £t 1470 those Boman types, as they 
were called from the place where they were first 
adopted, woe brought to Paris and used at the 
Borbonne for the first book printed In France." 

I feel sure Dr. Taylor will write a different 
account in his second edition if he stodies, 
beforehand, the first prodnotions of the early 
Gterman, Subioco and Paris presses. 

I submit the above remarss to the considera- 
tion of palaeographers, especially to Messrs. 
Bond and Thompson, before they commence 
their seoond ten years' series. It may be that I 
am wrong, and that the Alcuin story is correct. 
But what I wish to impress upon them is that 
there appears no such contact between the 
Anglo-Saxon and Fnmkish writing in the 
plates of their first series as would alone justify 
us in accepting the stonr, especially when there 
are so many reasons for rejecting it Here, 
then, is another, a very great, inducement for 
keeping the Palaeographical Society going. 
The point is, moreover, not withont interest, 
I thmb, to historians and biographers. For 
instance, under the article ' ' Alenin ' in the Die- 
tionaru of Chrittian Biography (published by 
Mr. John Murray) nothing is said which can 
give us any light whatever regarding Alcnin's 
whereabouts during the years 796—804; and, 
strange to say, the article omits even the year 
in which be £ed, or is supposed to have died. 

A few observations may still find a plaoe here. 
Without claiming to have Messrs. Bond and 
Thompson's experience, I may, perhaps, remark 
that for their coming ten years' work they 
shonld trace the outJjnee, or rather a little 
than the outlines, before they begin. 
They know now, to some extent, how many 
plates they can issue for a certain amount of 
money. The subscriptions of 320* members 
(ton guineas each] has enabled them to issue 260 
plat«s. Suppose they can And again 320 mem- 
bers, well, Uien they could again issue 260 
plates. The two chiefs of t£e Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum must be 
well informed, or be aUo to became well in- 
formed, as regards the most important, or most 
interesting, "iSB^. atiU existing. It oould, there- 
fore, be no very great difficulty to them to 
draw up a list of such MSS. as should appear 
to them worth being photograt^ed. This 
method would enable tiiem (1) to have a some- 
what complete view of their coming work ; (2) 
to arrange their plates in some chronologiou. 
order from the outset ; (3) to fix upon some 
definite terminology without which a second 
ten years' series ought certainly not to be under. 
token. 

All this oould, perhaps, not be executed with 
absolute accuracy. But the adoption of some 
(though perhaps imperfect) system, before 
starting, is always preferable to no system at 
all. Jjid under no cbcumstances should two 
documents of different dates be printed on one 
plate, as is done {e.g.) on plate 12 of the Polaeo- 
graphical Society ; on which one charter be- 
longs to the years T93-794, while the other 
is dated 904, which n^ea a chronological 
arrangement of these writings impossible with- 
out cutting up the plate. The same difficulty 
we have on plate 217, on which one document 
dated 1227-31, the other 1259, whereby two 
other plates (125 and 218, of 1240 and 1250) are 



prevented from falling intoohronolOKical plai 
There are other instances equally interferij 



[n my first notice I said that there had been 
400 members of the Palaeographiool Sodety. But 
Mr, Thompson has since informed me, that there 
never at any time more Uian 320. 



with a strictly chronological arrangement. 
The reason for this combination is clear — 
namely, that of saving expense ; but in such 
costly volumes oonvenienoe of airangement, 
binding, &a., should also be taken into acoonnt. 

Anotner difficulty is caused by reducing the 
wta of the writing in the photograph, ^^is 
has been done with some of t£e plates in 
Bchum's work, where it was perhaps unavoid- 
able in a book of comparatively small dimen- 
sions. But we find also King John's Magna 
Carta reduced in the first part of the Facsimiles 
of National MSB., publii^ed by the Orduonoe 
Survey.* In this case there seems to have been 
no valid reason for doing so. Even now the 
plate containing the "sUght reduotion" is a 
folding plate ; oonsec|nently, if the cdwrter had 
been given in its original sise, it would have 
made no diffirenoe in uie handling of the plate. 
Expense oonld not have been an object in this 
instance ; and if it had been, we could have 
done witbout the next plate, which is merely a 
" great reduction" of the same charter, thei«- 
fore simply a piece of curiosity. 

Looking at all the Anglo-Saxon and later 
oharteiB published by means of photography 
by the British Museum, and the Ordnance 
Survey (English and Irish series], it seems 
desirable that these should be brought together 
in a convenient, and especially in a oompre- 
henaive and scholarly edltjon, which could be 
trusted by historians, phUologists, lawyers, 
&c., Ac Such an edition should, of course, be 
prepared from the original obartna, not from 
the tranalitaratdcnu whioh oooompamy the pho- 
tographs. Thera ore, on the whole, oooimdely 
d<me, but BtHl they were not meant to saper- 
sede the charters themselves. It seems high 
time to take steps towards snob an edition. 
The Germans are already preparing a new 
edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws, ^lat pub- 
lished by Thorpe, in 1840, does not satisfy Uiem 
any longer, and one of the editors of tiie 
Monunenta Qermaniaa Hiatorioa has been going 
through Europe, the last two years, to oolleot 
the necessary materials for the new work which 
is to be pubUfihed, I understand, by the Qerman 
Savigny Society. There is ev«ry reason to 
fear (or to hope ?) HuA the condition in which 
the charters of this oountiy are left will not 
escape their attention. And ve should not be 

the least Surprised if, some day, we see one 
two young Oermans undertake tbis work 

A few concluding words on some of the chief 
Falaeograpbioal works published abroad. I 
have already referred to Profs. Ztugemeister 
and Wattenbooh's Exem^a Codievm Latitwrvm 
lifteria inaivteolit Kriptorom, bnt at a moment 
when I had to point out that they ought to 
have given transliterations of their texts. I 
oould not therefore speak then of their work in 
such terms as would suggest that it is one of 
high merit. But this it really is. They con- 
fined their collection, oonsisting of 62 plates, to 
MSS. written in square capitals, rustic cajHtals, 
and uncials, from the first to the eighth cai- 
tury of our era, and, therefore, of the highest 
value and the greatest interest. By the iMlp of 
their plates, executed "noua heliotypa arte," 
there is no difficulty in studying the writing of 
that long period. 
Drs. ^rald and Loewe have dealt with the 



|fiaijc]B |iuuuflueu uj uiB uiunaaue ourrey, nave, 
unaooountably, been omitted from the list of 
photognmhtc publlcatlDns printed In my Firat 
Notice. They are; 

Pacelmllea of Nattoual MSS., from WOUam the 
Conqueror to Queen Anne, photodncographed by 
the Director of the Ordnance Survey. 4 pte. 
18Se.e9. 

FaoBhnllei of Anglo-Saxon MSS., photoidnac- 

Spts. 
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Viffigotiiia mitiiig in & ooUeotion of 40 (41) 
li^teB exolnairely devoted to tbat purpose. 
Their pla'ea euil^oe the period liom Ine eizth 
to the twdf ch oentnry. 

A very diffioult, but very useful, toafc waa 
■undertaken by Dr. Sohmn, in attempting to 
photograph and transliterate some of the philo- 
sophioal sud Boieatifla MS8. in the Amplonian 
LibrsTT at Erfurt. The M83. of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and flfteenth century are by no 
toeana easy to decipher, and the writing is 
Bometimes so uniform in a great many paits of 
Sorope, that it is well-nigh impossible to distin- 
suiah the one handwriting from the other. Dr. 
Bchiun has attempted to deal with these diffi.- 
onlt MSB. in dfty-five plat«B, representing 
writing from the ninth to the fifteenth century, 
and has iu all oases given a tnnBliteration of 
tiie diffioult texts of his plates. 

Sickoi in bis Monammla travels over some- 
what the same period as the volumes of the 
PaUeogrsphical Society, though he did net 
take up inscriptions, and con&ied himself more 
to continental writing. 

The volumes of the Eoole des Chartea, of S. 
Konaoi, and of Vitelli and Paoli are in progress, 
and it will be better to speak of them when 
completed. I have not included in my notioes 
the various little treatisM on Palaeography, 
aooompanied by odmirablfl pbotogra^u, by 
it, Leopold Deliale, as minuteness was out of 
&o question. 

Not much space is left to me for Gtreek 
Palaeography. As long as capitals, nncials, 
oursirea are used, Qreek writing is not without 
variety and abounds with features of the greatest 
importanae. Thehistoryofsomeof thefragments 
ana oodioes by itself is interesting, But little 
could be said here on this subject which has not 
already been explained by Profs. Eirchhoff and 
Wattenbach, Dr. Taylor, and Messrs. Bond and 
Thompson. Att«r minuscule writing has coma 
in (ninth century), there is less variety in Greek 
Palaeography, as may be seen in Wattenbach 
and Ton Yeken's Exempla, a photographic 
work, exclusively devoted to this writing. But 
explanations of such variety xs there is, or of 
the signs of contractions and ligatures, with 
which the writings abound, could not be mode 
interesting or ckar in any sense of the word 
without t£e proper types, and these I have not 
at my disposal. For the present, therefore, I 
must refer to the above-mentioned authors. 

I have already been asked why I made no 
mention of the volume on Oriental Palaeo- 
graphy, published by the London Falaeo- 
graphical Society under the editorship of 
Prof. William Wrisht. The reason is simple. 
Being only slightly aoquainted with one of 
the languages dealt with in that work, I felt 
sure that I could do no justice to all the learU' 
ing found in it, even if I had the requisite types 
at my command. Discretion, I thought, was 
in such a case the better part of valour. My 
chief aim in writing these notices has been to 
call attwitioa to such defects in photography, 
in the study of Palaeography, and in the 
editing of PaJaeographic^ works as sug^tad 
themselvea to me while I was endeavourmg to 
instruct myself. I hope the remarks I have 
made may be instructive to others also. 

J, H. Heskeu. 



PHILOLOaiCAL B00K8. 

I Beti in rdazione cogli antiehi Abitatori ^Italia. 
By G. A. Oberzmer. {Eome: Artero.) This is 
an important work for the study, not only of 
Italian archaeolo^, but of that of Central Europe 
OS well, liie author has collected all the facts 
bearing on the subject which have been brought 
to light by the excavations and researches of 
the last few years, and he has been asaiated in 
-olassitTliig and interpreting them l^y ^b own 
wide reading and soientifia method. The value 



understocS. or appreciated without . ^ _ 

iUustrationa. The concluaions arrived at are 
briefly that the primitive Italic tribes 
reaching Italy found it already occupied by 
Ibero-Ugarians who were living in an age of 
stone. The Italic tribes themselves brought 
with them a knowledge of bronze, and con- 
structed the terreni'iri and pile-dwellings of 
northern Italy. With the introduction o? iron 
from the south, thuy branched off into separate 
populations known aa Etruscans, Urabrians, 
Euganeans, &c,, aiiiong whom the TJmbrians 
wore the first to play a leading part. They 
were followed by the Etruscans, whose peculiar 
characteristics were due to contact irith 
Phoenicians and Greeks. In drawing these 
conclusions, Sig. Oberzinor depends almost 
entirely on archaeological and anthropological 
arguments, and does not touch upon phOoIogy. 
It will, however, be difficult for him to find 
converts to his views about the origin of the 
Etruscans. Their peculiarities cannot be ox- 

?laincd merely by contact with Greeks and 
hoenicians, because other Italic populations 
came into contact with the same races without 
undergoing a similar strange transformation; 
moreover, the Etruscan language, so far as we 
know it, shows no trace of the influence which 
such a contact would imply. But the argu- 
ments urged by Sig. Oberzmer will have to be 
considered in future discussions of the Etruscan 
problem. One of the most interesting points 
raised by a study of Sig. Obarziner's book is the 
source of the culture that distinguished northern 
Italy in the amber -age, that is to say, in the pre- 
historic period when the amber-trade was still 
oairied on between the Baltic and the Adriatic. 
A comparison of the art revealed to us by recent 
discoveries north of the Fo, with that of 
objects found in the southern provinces of 
Austria goes to show that it migrated from 
east to west. And since it has very decided 
affinities to the art of early Greece in what may 
be termed the Phoenician period,' it is difficult 
not to suppose that a stream of culture ono« 
passed northwards through Thrace, and then 
westwards along the line of the Bavo until it 
met the rouk of the amber-trade. The curious 
discoveries made by Miss von Torma in 
Transylvania, a detailed account of which is 
soon promised us, are likely to throw a con- 
siderable amount of light on this interesting 
question. 

DiB LSngamvuK der Allen. By B. Lepsius. 
(Berlin; Hertz; London; Williams &Norgate.) 
We take op this little book with a melancholy 
interest. It was the last production of a great 
inial scholar. Prof. Lepsius, It proves 
how clear and strong the veteran Egyptologist's 
brain remained to the last, and how keen his 
interest continued to be in all that could throw 
the history of the ancient East. The 
bookjwas the result of a controversy on Baby- 
lonian measures with Prof. Oppert, which is 
usually regarded as having terminated in 
Lepsios's favour. In it he surveys the whole 
system of Egyptian and Babylonian measures, 
along with the Persian, Greek, and Boman 
ones which were derived from them. The 
measures are fixed with a fulness of nkaterial 
and learning which wiU long make the work, 
small OS it is, a standard authority on the 
subject with which it deals. 

I'ebtr Kellintchri/ltn. ByC.Bezold. (Berlin.) 
This is a short but clearly written and com- 
prehensive account of the cuneiform inscriptionB 
and their interpretation. The author is himself 
an Asayriologist, and therefore writes with 
aocuraoy and authority. Gonaidering its size, 
it ia the best popular account of the subject 
with whioh we are acquainted. 



M. Ci/EauoNT-GAmrxAi; has puhhthed ^ 
report on the reaulta of his Mission to Pslettiiie 
and Fhoenioia in 1881. It ia illustrated with 
all the excellence and aoouiaoy to which French 
engravers havenowaocuatomedns. Theobiectg, 
however, enumerated and engraved ore all dis- 
appointing, with the exception of the SiliMm 
inscription, which illness prevented M. Qaunsui 
from examining until it had been tharongblj 
worked at by English and German scbolsn. 
The disappointment is not the fault of K 
Ganneau, but of the nature of the csso. The 
surface of the soil in Palestine has been sbiMt 
exhaustively explored, and it is questionable 
whether anything further of archseologinl 
interest can be i£soovered upon it. Whst ii 
now wanted is excavation. The exislaiw ol 
such monuments as the Hoabite Stone and the 
Siloam inscription above ground proves bov 
much there must be under ground, and we uiv 
know pretty well what are Uke proper plsoei is 
which to dig. Money and above all the im- 
mission of the TnrkiBh authoriiiea are sWa 
needed to produce reaulta of the hi^utt 
archaeological and Biblical interest 

The Nabataean inscriptions brought bscL hj 
Mr. Charles Doughty from Medatn Salilmi, 
Northern Arabia, have just been puhliihed 
(Paris: Klincksieck^ under the anspioes of the 
Acad^mie des Inscriptions. They are edited b; 
M. Benan, who has written a pretsoe snd t 
translation. When compared with those bmd 
b^ M. Huber in the same region, these uasiif- 
tions throw much light not only upon the hu- 
tory of the Nabataean monarchy, hot also npas 
the social oondition of the people. A oansasr- 
able number of them are dated, which is tot 
with Oriental ii 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

YEOEA OB TEXHA. 

Woodarean;Oeti,UK 
If we were quite sure that vtg\a hii tiis 
sense of "diffloultr" or "trouble" in the 
passages already refert«d to, then Prof. Enti's 
suggestion would be i ' " — — — 

Pfii has the word vigglut, s . „ . 

refers to Sanskrit vighna; and it it qnile 

Kssible, too, for a prAkritased variant vtglia ta 
ve co-existed along with viggha, for ws hsn 
tieklch^, as well as nikMta (from "niiks"), ind 
ihgh^a and aitgdra. But there are oas or tm 
points that seem to militate against Prof. Ksn't 
theory that vegha =: " difficulty." 

1. The explanation of the two oommentstm 
quot«d is dead against it. Their tnterpretatun, 
traditional though it be, should ooutit fot 
something. My etymology is bawd upon the 
remarks of the commentaries, and, if toef sn 
wrong, niy explanation and derivation (iJI ^ 
the ground. I venture to think that "blading' 
or "obligatory"' would suit the coBt«jt of 
vtghamiesena better than " troublesome." 

2. The force and appropriateness of the oom- 
parison seem to be apoiled 'by the use of ir?*" 
in the sense of " difficulty"; for would the« 
not be a diffkalty in keeping up or mointsiiiiDK 
anything t£at was old and shaky F Whysboold 
an old cart be speoiallj mentioned P why not 
an old bed, ohau, lamp, in foot snything <Ai 

'rioketyP 

ia possible to let the readiiig of ^ 
SiAhslese MBS. st»nd as a wiant of t«^ 
or vtlAha. Dr. Trenckner has shown tj^jT 
has such duplicates as Jojrft and hMi, Mf'? 
and lakuta, chaganu andchakana,* paOf^*^ 
palikha. Why, then, may there not k*^^ 
a vtgha as weU aa a vMia f t Periiapi the ««» 



C/. PWi Mini (not to OUldeli}, » <*»■ 
attach«d to a well, with Maisthl brifsra. 

t Tha UtaraOT PrUiftB bata sMiits fci *V*^ 
tuA Uaiathl haa ryta tat nUtt. 
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ctgha yna preferred to vtk?ia beoanae, as ucri- 
fioea were ao abomiiiatian to the Buddhieto, 
they woold not be anxious to preserre that 
torn of tbe word which would remind tbem of 
iU tme origin and oonnezion with saorifioial 
riteg. 

Whether vegha or vekha be the oorrect form, 
or whether it is to be explained ae " difficult," 
tc. , tUDflt be left for those more competent than 
myaelf to decide ; but Prof. Kem'a explanation 
ii Taloable and iinggestiTe ; and he certainly 
piOTea that a PAli form vrgka ta a representative 
of Banekrit vightia, B. Horbib. 



SOIENOE NOTES. 
Tns tmstees of the British Uusenm hare 
JDOt published a "Guide to Uie Mineral 
Oalleiy," by Mr. L. Fletcher, the keeper of 
this Department. Mr. Fletcher's little work, 
10 far from bemg a men guide-book, contains 
an excellent introduction to the phndplee of 
mineralogy, and will be read with much profit 
by etudents of this science. Great imroroTe- 
ments in the arrangement o( the mineral 
Qallory hare lately been effected by the intro- 
dnction of a series of apecimons arranged to 
illnstrate the physical ohaiaoters of minerals. 

Thk following courses of lectures will be 
giren at Cambridge during the present term : 
on "Double Befroction and Polarisation," by 
Viot. Btokee ; " General Principles of Chemis- 
try," b^ Fiof. Liveiiig; and "Erolntion in 
the Aniroal Kingdom," by Prof. Newton. 

Mb. Edward Stabto&d has in preparation 
.( Parliatntntary County Atlat of England and 
ira/es, fxintaininffmape of the counties engraved 
on a mtiform scue, showing the parliamentary 
iiTisionH, bonndarioe of boroughs, statistics of 
population, &c This atlas indudea a series of 
physical, statistical, and administrative maps 
of England and Wales, among which may 
lie mentioned a river basin map ; a map 
indiofttiiig the plains, hills, and mountains { a 
r^;istr«tion map, showing the grouping of the 
countios into rogiatration divisions; a map 
iUuatrating the present condition of parlia- 
mentary representation ; others show respeo- 
tiTely tbo distribution of the population, the 
occupations of the people, and the deaUi-rate 
for each county and for the twenty largest 
towns. These are followed b^a coal-field map, 
and AmapUIustrating the agricultural statistics. 
The atlas will also include a series of parlia- 
mentAry statistioal maps of London, maps of 
the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, and 
a geological map of the British Isles. Eaoh 
oonnty map is aooompaoied by a brief desorip- 

IfK. StaVPORD is also preparing A School 
Mnp of Britith Coloniet and PoNuiimu, drawn 
on a uniform scale, a map of the Brituh Isles 
occupying the oentre to serve as an index to 
scale, while the various ooloniea and posses- 
dona are arransed within separatA borders or 
panels, but are kept as tei as possible in their 
proper relative positions with Qieiat Britain, 

The same publisher will shortly issue A 
Tri^nometrictu Survq/ of the Itland of Cvpraa, 
executed by command of Major-Qen. oa B. 
Biddulph, under the direction of Major H, H, 
Kitchener, assisted by Ideut. 8. C. N. Grant. 
The map is drawn to a loale of one inch to one 
statute mile. 

Tm concluding volume of Stanford's Com- 
pendium of Geography and TtaTel— £urop«, ' 
Meran. F. W. Budler and G. G. Chisholm, edit 
by Sir Andrew G. Bamsay, with Ethnological 
Appendix, by A. H. Keane, is announced as ic 
preparation, as is also a second and much en- 
lu^ed edition of The Oioyraphy of WtymoiAK 
Portland and the Coatt of Doriet, with coloured 
map, section, and photographic 



Mr. Artbub Silvbbtuornb will publish 

shortly through Moaara. Crosby, Lockwood, & 
Co. a volume entitled ProvinciiU Wattr SuppKea, 
which is represented to afford a complete 
critical and sbitistical view of the water supply 
of the United Kingdom. 

Mbssbs. TRUBifEE & Co. have in preparation 
Air Analyiii : a Practical Treatise on the 
Examinabon of Air, by Messrs, J, A. Wanklyn 
and W, J. Cooper; The Mamnuyth and i'(» 
Ltttont : on Appeal from Metaphysica to Bdenae 
Qeology, by Henry H. Howorth ; The 
Nigriiiant, by A. Featheiman, which will 
BTentuaUy form vol. i. ot the author's " Social 
History of the Baces of Mankind " ; The Wild 
Flowfrt of the Riviera, bv Clarence Bicknell, 
lUostrated from drawings by the author ; South 
African Ballerfiia ; a Monograph of the Eitra- 
l^pioal Spedes, by Boland Trimon ; and a 
new edition of The Wave of TrantlaUim in itt 
Apnlicatim to the Three Oceana of Water, Air, 
and Ether, by the late Mr. J. Bcott Bussoll. 

Mesbbs. W. Swan SoNNEKBcnEiy & Co.'s 
announcements include : — An Elementary Text- 
Booh of Zoology, by Prof. W. Clans, edited by 
Messrs. Adam Sedgwiok and W. G. Heathcot«, 
of which the first volume is just published ; An 
Elementary Text-Book of KnUmuAogy, by Mr, 
W. F, Kirby; a new edition of Profs. Prantl 
and Tinea' Eltmentary TeXt-Book of Botany ; 
Life nistoriei of Plants, with an Introduction 
to the Comparativo Study of Plants and Animals 
onaphysiolo^calbasis, byProf. A.MocAlpine; 
A Bibliography and Index of Cdmalolugy, by Mr. 

A. Bamsay ; a translation of Profs, llasgeu and 
Sohwendmer's The Microtcope in Theory and 
Practice ; a book on The Dynamo, by Mr. S, 

B. Bottone, reprinted from the Emiitii Me- 
chanic ; a lianslation, revised by J. a. Stally- 
braaa, of Prof. Hehn's History otio Migrations of 
Cttltirafed Plants and Domeetie Animala; The 
Evolution of Flowers, by Mr. Grant Allen ; The 
Enlomoloyy of a Pond, by Mr. E. A. Butler ; 
and sev^^ books on Popular Science and 
Natural History, 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Prof. Wriqht will deliver three courses of 
lectures at Cambridge during the present term: 
(l) Aiabio, Al-ifartrt, Mafc, 7; (2) Syriac, 
Abbeloos, De Tita et Scriptis S. Jaoobi Saru- 
gensis ; and (3) on the Comparative Grammar 
of Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew, 

Tkb third part of Prof. Bogge'a JfyfAoipffiscAe 
Sludien is now in type. He ti«ats of the m^th 
of the offering of Odin and of the TggdrasUl- 
tree, and compares the Christian representations 
of the Cruoiffxion and the Cross. 

Tee first port of the series of Irish texts 
which Herr Hirzcl, of Leipzig, is publishing, 
has been printed off, and will soon be issued. 
It contains, first, one of the Middlo-Irish ver- 
sions of the Deitructioa of Troy, with an Eufflish 
version and notes by Mr. Whitley StoXM ; 
secondly, the Old-Irish (ninth century) glosses 
on the Karlsruhe Codex of 8. Augustine's 
Soliloquia. These ore edited, with a commen- 
tary, by Prof. WindiBoh ; thirdly, Bricriu'i 
Feast and the Exile of Dul Dermal's Sons, edited 
from the Tellow Book of Iiecan, with a German 
translation and notes, by Prof, Windisoh. Dr. 
Knno Meyer's edition of the Alexander-saga, 
from the Speckled Book, will probably appear 
in the seooud part of this series. 

Db. a. Zibtsch has printed in Germany, ii 
parallel columns, the two versions of ' ' The Siege 
of l^y," after Dares, in the Harleian MS. u25 
Mill the Ijinooln's Tnn MS. 150. 

At a recent meetang of the Acodimie des 
Insoriptaoni, M. Jolei Op{>ert read a paper 
apon '' An Anjiiaa IiucriptioD xelatiDg to tbe 



Lunar Oyolee," More than twenty ^rears ago, 
M. Oppert discovered in the insonplioiis of 
King Sargon the mention of a great lunar 
cycle, one revolution ot which ended with the 
year 712 c.c. Subsequently he came to the 
conclusion that this lunar cycle is identical 
with that of 1803 yeara, or 22,323 lunar 
ohangea, after which the series of eclipses of 
the moon recommence in their former order. 
The Cboldaeans, then, were acquainted with 
this cycle, which implies astronomical ohanra- 
tions continued over a large number of centuries. 
They make this cycle begin with the year 
11,542 B.C., the starting point also of the 
Sothiac cycles of 1,460 years, the last of which 
ends in 139 A.d. These two cycles, of 1460 and 
1805 years, occupied of old a prominent place 
in the east for the computation of ohronology. 
Tw-lve of each oi them, viz., 17,520 and 91,660 
years, give 292 and 361 multiples of sixty 
years, periods which are found in the Bible to 
represent the two intervals between the flood 
and the birth of Abraham, and between the 
birth ot Abraham and the death ot Joseph. In 
a Babylonian tablet that he has recently studied, 
M. Oppert finds a fresh proof of the importance, 
in the anoient kingdoms of Asia, of these 
two great cycles, both of which start from 
11,542 B.0, 



FINE ART. 
Bvrrty BtlU and London Bell Fomderi. BT 

J. C. L. Stahlschmidt. (ElUot Stock.) 
A Fasi Master of the founders' Company 
haa produced a volume upon Surrey Belb 
which places that county in the position to 
which Sussex, Cambridge, Korfolk, and 
Qlouccatershire have already been elevated. 
He promises a similar work on the Bells of 
Kent. Ke treats, moreover, the history ol 
London bell-toundera, and intends to carry on 
his researches to later periods, We venture 
to hope that in further treatment of the 
subject we shall be told more abont bells oon- 
aidered as musical iuatrumenta. Names ot 
founders and their wills and bargains are aU 
very well ; so, too, are the inscriptions they 
or their employers saw fit to mould upon 
their belle, but this is not enough. Ve want 
chiefly to know bow bells sound ; we want to 
be t«ld what kind of bells the early London 
founders made, and how they leamt to 
improve them ; we want to hear about their 
shapes and siies, the notes ther rang, the 
way they were hung, the materials they were 
nutdo of, and whether they were in tune or 
not. Wheu Mr. Stahlschmidt cornea to deal 
with the London bell-founders of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries we shall 
want him to tell us whether they leamt any- 
thing from the Van den Gheyns and Hemonys 
of the Netherlands, whether Dateh workmen 
were employed, and what influence they pro- 
duced upon their English oontemporories. 
Perhaps we are too exacting. Mr. Stahl- 
Bohmidt will tell ns that he haa called hia 
book "A Contribution to the Comparatire 
Study of Bell Insoriptions." As a matter of 
fact, he goes beyond the narrow limits thus 
defined, and we hope that he will trsnsgreea 
them still further. On the other hand, for 
what he has given us we are extremely 
thankful. His work is honest end thorough. 
He has not been in a hurry. He haa read with 
patience a great many arohlTes, and rendered 
them aoceulble to all futtire workers. 

The flist and, as it wemi to us, tha moat 
Talnable port ot hia book ia an aoootmt, 
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extending over serenty-fonr pages, of the 
bell-fomideTS of London down to the year 
1420, the approxiinate date at vhich the use 
of Lombftrdio oapit&ls in bell-inBCTiptioiu was 
^ren up in exchange for black letter. This 
aoconnt is the resolt of a careful examination 
of the City arohives, especially of the rolls of 
the Hustings Comt of London. Beferenoe is 
made to every citizen who, for one reason or 
Another, may have been a bell-fonoder. £ell- 
fonnding in early times was only one of the 
branches of the trade of a "potter." All 
beU-fonnden lived at the extreme east of the 
dty, namely, in the Aldgate and Fortsoken 
Wards, and chiefly in " the main street from 
Bt. Andrew's Church to that of St Botolph- 
wittumt-Aldgate, these two chorohee, bat 
especially the latter, being pre-eminent by 
the bell-founders' churches.'' Leaving out 
of the question Alwoldus " campanariss " 
(c. 1160), who was probably a bell-ringer 
only, the questionable Benedictna, called " Le 
Setter," who was sheriff in 1216, and a few 
more, we are brought in contact, at the close 
of the thirteenth century, with a family 
of genuine bell-founders. These were the 
Wymbishes. Of Miohael Wymbish (1297- 
1 310) there are two bells at Bradenh&m, Bu':>ka. 
Of Biohaid (1303-13) there are ax, in the 
oonnties of Oxford, Suffolk, Kent, Hamp- 
shire, and Essex ; moreover, we have a con- 
tract entered into between him and the 
Toior and convent of the church of the Holy 
Trinity in London in 1312, "to make one 
bell, good, entire, and well-BOunding, and as 
nearly in tune, to the utmost of hie power, 
with the greater bell of the church." waiter 
Wymbish, who made one of the bells at 
Eingston-by^Lewes, belonged to the eame 
period. ^8 BuccesBor, John Aleyn, one of 
whose bells is at Sonthease, is Ukewise of 
nneniain date; and so, too. Is Oeoffrey of 
Edelmeton, though the style of the lettering 
on his bell at BiUericay in Essex shows that 
he belonged to about the same period. The 
will, enrolled in 1311, of Robert Lorchon, a 
founder, if not a bell-founder, is an intereBting 
document. He leaves to his daughter ' ' tetum 
illud tenementum in quo habitavi die obitua 
mei cum celaro solario gardino braschambre 
l^toundry j cum ehopa et aliis suis pertinentibus 
adeo integre siout illud teuui in vita mea." 
To this will Heniy in the Lane, among athers, 
was executor. He was a leading '* potter," 
whether bell-founder or not is uncertain. 
He was one of the experto appointed in 1316 
by the Hayor and Aldermen of London to 
report on tiie fair quantity of alloy to be put 
into brass ^:oode. His will was enroUed in 
1330, and is one of the documents printed 
DH-hatim et Uhratim by ICr. Stahlschmidt. 
Peter de Weston, hie kinsman, first mentioned 
in 1336, made some of the b^ at Fairstead, 
Qreat Waltham, Whitwell, and Appledram, 
and possibly others beaidea. His will, enrolled 
in 1347, is printed entire. He was succeeded 
byhiason Thomas, who died in the "Slack 
Death." John de RomenOT'e, one of Peter de 
Weston's executors, poasibly made a group of 
bells, marked B, still in existence. He was 
a well-to-do man, and, when he died in 1349, 
he founded and endowed a chantry at St. 
Botelt^'a, Aldgate. Peter de Wealxm's step- 
KHi, William de Baugfaton, was probably a 
bell-fonnder, though none of his bells are 
known. In his will he makes mention of 



William Byvel, many of whose bells have 
been found (Norwich and £ent), and who 
came into possession of Peter de Weeten's 
letters. 

About the end of the fourteenth century 
the term "potter" was supplanted by those 
of "founder" and "brazier." TheFounders' 
Company received their Or^ances in 1365, 
the Braziers not until 1416, though they had 
been in existence for at least fifty years. 
Bobert Bider, who probably died in 1386, 
is Bometimea called "potter," eometimes 
" brazier." He made bells now at Ford and 
Hartley. William Bofi^orde, who made bells 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and Derby, who succeeded him, are known by 
their existing works. William Burford calls 
himself in his will (1390) " Civis et Belgeter," 
but unfortunately none of his bells can be 
identified. He left his trade utennle to his 
son Robert, who continued the business for 
twenty-eight years. He made a bell for 
Shropham, but it has since been recast. 
About William, called Founder, " a puzzle to 
campanists," our author has a theory. He 
believes him to have been a contemporary of 
the Bnrforda, and conjectures that his real 
name was Bird. His bell inscriptions are 
sometimes in Lombardic capitals, sometimes 
in black-letter, so that he must have belonged 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
One of his bells is at Kagdalen College, 
Oxford, and several others ore known. 

An interesting fact revealed by Mr. Stahl- 
schmidt is that about the year 1420 there 
existed in London a " Guild of Belle-makers." 
They never had Ordinances granted te them, 
and so never attained a Tcoogniaed position. 
Of London bell-founders after the year 1420 
Hr. Stahlschmidt only concema himself with 
a small group. The first of them is Richard 
Hille, who died in 1440. His widow carried 
on his foundry, as we know from an existing 
contract for bells (1441) made between her 
and certain parishioners of the parish of 
Faversham, Kent. From another contract 
(1459) with the same parish it seems that the 
widow had married again, and was again a 
widow, for she is caUed "Johane Sturdy, 
Widewe." Certain known bells with a mark 
colled the " cross and ring," surmounted by a 
lozenge and flanked by the lettera IS., are 
probably hers ; the same withoot the initials 
would designate her bells in her first widow- 
hood, while the mark alone would point to 
the work of BJcbard Hille. Bells with all 
three stages of the mark are known. Some 
of Johamia's letters went to Stephen ITorten. 
Richard HUle's daughter married Henry 
Jordan, who cast a bell for King's College, 
Cambndge, and one still at Tarring Neville. 
William Chamberlayne, one of the witnesses 
to Jordan's will, was a member of the Court 
of the Founders' Company in 1497-98, from 
which year their existing records begin. 

As to the bells of Surrey, Mr. Stehlschmidt 
finds them, on the whole, of little interest 
from an antiquarian point of view. He 
estimates that the county possesses about 
1,030 church bells, of which twenty-two 
only were cast in pre-Refommtion times, and 
thirteen more before the year 1600. Only 
seven have inscriptions in Lombardic capitals. 
These are at Chalden (the church famous for 
a twelfth-century wall-painting), Bisley, 
Wotton, Chelaham, Limp^eld (recast, with 



facnmile of inscription), and Chertsey. A 
bell at Pyrford, near Woking, is a paizle. 
The insonption upon it is in sunk letten, 
many of them upside down and all in reyerK. 
No sense can be made of them. MoreoTei, 
the date of the bell is quite uncertain, 
though it cannot well be older than the 
seventeenth centory. 

Incidentally Mr. Stehlschmidt is led to 
give, in this part, an account of two im- 
portant foundries. The Whitechapel Fonsdiy 
IS first heard of under the direotimL ot Bobeit 
Mot, who died in 1608. It came bqc- 
cessively into the hands ot two generataoni 
of Carters and three of Bartletts. At Uie 
beginning of the eighteenth century it 
belonged to Richard Phelps, who was ma- 
oeeded bv his foreman, Thomas Lester. It 
was worked in sncoesaion by the partaen, 
Lester and Pack, Pack and Chapman, Chap- 
man and Mean, and then by William Mean 
alone (1784). It remained in the Me*is 
family down to the year 1865, "Big Sen" 
being cast there by George Mean in 1856. 
In 1865 it passed into the hands of Stais- 
bonk, and is still carried on by his repre- 
sentetives. 

The Chertsey Foundry was started stwat 
1619 by the Mdridge funily, who had been 
founders for generations ; it was carried on 
by them for about a hundred yeui, and 
numerons bells of their making are still in 

Mr. Stahlschmidt has noted down vliit- 
ever survivals of peculiar uses, dating km 
pre-Reformatioa times, he has come acrosa- 
He says, " It is a matter of great regret that 
I am unable to give these more folly, ^> 
half the pariah clergy having thrown into 
their waste-paper baskete my application for 
information." The volume concladea irilh 
an elaborate catalogue, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, ot all the church bel& in the const;. 
The printing and paper are good, the wood- 
cut illustrations numennB and of a eemx- 
afcle kind. W. M. Coswii. 



NOTES ON AST AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Bkadeks of the AoABBirT who have follow^ 
the long diaooaaioa on the Qreek inaoription at 
Brough will be interested to know that the 
OTisinal atone has been pmchased for the Fib- 
wiJlLam Museum ot Cambridge. Oar T»nmJ 
coTTwioiideQta seem to hove at length Euiiw 
at a fair degree ot agreement respecting the 

Caerol tenoiu: of the inscription; it maybe 
pod that its removal to a place where it t«n 
Iw more conveniently examined may remit la 
settling the points in the rowling which soU 
reniain open to dispute. Considenng the grt»» 
interest of this relic, it is n motfar of some n"^- 
priae that an effort was not made to mcuw " 
for the British Museum. 

The programme of the ilagaxine of Art (w 
the new volume is of great promise, and tluaa 
a magazine which fulfils its promiaee. The 
brilliance of its stofF oppears to incroaae rather 
than diminish, and amongst the noveitie" ol m 
inviting onnouncement is a senee of Sroan* 
and Piotnrss " printed in oolonr and occupW* 
a Bin^e page. The first, " A Tiait b^J" 
Beo," the i(niitpreductionOf Miss Alice Haw^ 
and Mr. Robert Louis Stevenaon, wiU ^f^ 
in the November part Some ot the pjow 
articles to which we shaU speeiaUr loo*,*"; 
ward aw "The New Forest,^ by Mn.^ffl^ 
Pawcett and A. W. Henley; Prof. Colvisi 



' East Suffolk Memories " ] 
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iL^a " Inigo Jonea " ; " Chodowieoki," Iw Mr. 
Amtin. DoMon; "Hobuai," by Hr. R. L. 
Sterenson; " BookbiDding," by Hr. Andrew 
t4Uig ; and " Qoyn'a Legeods," 07 the editor, 

HoHCAT, Ootober 13, ha« been appointed as 
the Feoraving daj forth« works of art intended 
for the antamn exMbition of the " Ifineteentb, 
C«itaiy Art Society," at the Conduit Street 
OsUerieg. 

The gnnnal exHtntion of tlie Fhotographio 
Society of Great Britain is now being held in the 
gaUery of the old Water-coloui Society. Sig. 
Vittorio Bella appears as a tival of Mr. H. P. 
Donldn'smarvelloiuaerieflof Alpine scenes. The 
mooen of instantaneoos photography is best seen 
in MeesTfl. G. West & Son's " Yacht* radng in 
the Solent," taken from a sailing boat, which 
dMerves the medal it has received ; in M. G. 
Grasain's "Express Train," where the eij>0«nre 
was only one t£ree-handredth part of a second ; 
and in Mr. AC Anty's "Lightning," which will 



portnuts. As regvds the possibilitiea of the 
Tatnre, much int^«at attaches to the plattno- 
type prints, and also to the photo-engraTings 
tshilHted by Uemrs. T. & B. Annan, of Glas- 
gow. From s technical point of riew it is 
noteworthy that the original ne^tives have 
been token, almost withont exception, on gela- 
tine plates. 

Th£ Indnsferial Exhibition at Bristol is well 
arranged and full of interesting objects. 
Among the pictures may be specially noted the 
fine collection of drawings by Huller, and 
among the modem products the splendid show 
of pottery made at Cleyedon Court by Sir 
Edmund Elton. The boldness and originality 
of the slightly raised designs, and the richness 
of its Tanegated colouring, give " Elton Warn " 



The Brighton Art Loan Exhibition, nnder 
the presidency of the Earl of Chichester, which 
ii to be opened on October IS, promises to be 
one of the moat important of local efforts of the 
kind. The list of Tioe-Fresidents and Com- 
mittee indndee the names of nomerons well- 
known ooUectors and possessors of piotnres, 
both ancient and modem, of the highest class. 
Besides the uanal contributions to such exhibi- 
tiona, there will be a series of apartments fur- 
nished and fitted up to represent difitarent 
perioda of English domestio art, nuumera, and 



I the 

Jx the Chroni^ de FArt M. Eug^ If <istz 

Tec an int«iestmg account of his oisoorery in 

le BibliothSque uationale of a new US. of 

Piero della Francesca's " Treatise on Ferspeo- 

tive." It is a copy of the tenth century in 

Latin, and reproduces the dtawinga of the 

original, two of which, reduced, are given in 

the CArontoue, and show Fiero's canon of the 

human head. M. MiintK dtee a curious passage 

which Fiero proolaims the superiority of 

Apelles and other Greek painters over the 

modems, and prophesies that if modem artists 

would follow ttieir manner of painting, instead 

the applause of ignorant persons, 

they wonl^ achieve a lasting fame. As Fiero's 

admiratiou fOr ancient Graek painting must 

have been based on faith — " the evidence of 

things not ae^," and as his own known work 

inclined strongly to natorsliam— this passage 

anfficiently r^narioible. 



About three ^years ago Ur. John Leylond 
pabliahed a foho volume containing twenty- 
five Virun of Andtid Buildingt in Halifax, which 
met with a deserved success. He is now 
deairoua of seUing the original drawings mode 
for that work, which on^ht to find their way 
to some pnbliQ library m Torkshire, or to a 
collector interested in the history of English 
domestic architectnre. Ur. Leyloud's adoreu 
is Elm Lea, Ferry Vole, Forest Hill. 

Ok October 18 Uesin. Wilkinson & Son will 
sdl by auction, at Brighton, a valuable oolleo- 
tim of meuotint Bngravings, the property of 
a member of the famUy of me late iSi. Laurie, 
of Fleet Street, by whose firm they were pub- 
lished. The collection includes many portraits 
after Beynolds, Gainsborough, Vandyke, and 
others. A number of choice prints by Strange, 
itartolozzi, and other engravers, will be offered 
f<jr solo at the same time. 



MUSIC. 

SehuTtumn. By J. A. Fuller Haitland. (Samp- 
son Low, Idatstou, Bearle, & Bivington.) 
This is another number of the series of "The 
Great Musicians." Chronological order is not 
the editor's first law : Dr. Huefite first gave us 
Wagner, then came Bach, Handel, and others, 
and now we have Schumann. It matters, how- 
', httle how these biographies are brought 

so long as they are good. Mr. Maitland 

speaks of nis sketch of the life of Bobert 
^bumann as imperfect : it is so, but not owing 
to any fault of ois. Many of the composer's 
intimsite friends and celebrated contemporaries 
have passed away, but many are living ; so that 
for the present the whole material for a bio- 
graphy 18 scarcely available. His illustrious 
widow, too', is stul witb us ; and let us hope 
that, 1^ her father, she will live to a ripe old 
age, since what she is now doing for art and tor 
her husband's mnsio more than oompensates ui 
tor any documents or information naturally 
withheld for the time. And not only does Mr. 
Maitlond confess that his little book is imperfect, 
but also that it lacks originality. The fact is, an 
excellent life of Schumann has been written in 
QsTuan by Wasielewski, and other valuable 
notices of the composer have appeared from 
time to time, so our author's position was a 
difficult one : he frankly tells us his book is 
" mainly based on the work of others," Tet it 
is interesting, and, moreover, well onsnged. 
First we rave the artist's life. His early 
musical feats, his happy days at Heidelb^v, 
his visit to Italy, his Leipzig period of stud^ 
under Wiack and Dom, the " Davidsbnnd," his 
love trials, and, after years of suspense, his 
marriage with the ^ted pioniste Claja Wreck, 
aieweU described m two short ehapters; tiie 
third, oontaining on account of the lost period 
of his life, is appropriately entitled " The 
shadow of death." Sad and gloomy were the 
closing years of the g;reat tone-poet ; the mis- 
fortunes of the man may excite our sympathy, 

J7 appeal, of ■^'- *" 

those n 



who, when he wrote about them were only 
beginning to be known— three names stand 
out pronunently, BerlioE, Chopin, and Brahms. 
Mr. MaiUond, speaking of Schumum's literary 
talent, savs " such power has not been 
exhibited by any otlier praotical mustoian 
before or since, with the single exception 
of Wagner," Did he forget ^rlioz F The 
name of the Freoioh musician rewUs another 
statement of Mr. Maitlond's, "from Bm'lioz 
there came no dii«ot oritidsm of any work of 
imann's," So tta as we know this is true, 
but why did he qnote a sentence from one of 
Berlioz letters about Sohumaun's opinion of 
his " Offertorium " rather than tae short 
though interesting reference to Sdiumann's 
pianoforte works in Berlioz' letter to the com- 
poser written from Paris in 1837. Berlioi 
nieaks of them as "the logical oontinoation of 
ttiose by Weber, Beethoven, and Schubert," 
and also as " eesentially new and progressive 
oompositioiu." 

Sehumann's critics in this country thirty 
years ago were not very disocraing ; the one or 
two extracts from newspnpers Ot that date 
which Mr. Maitlond gives uiow ns how times 
and opinions have obliged, and for the better. 
The terms of praise in \riiidi Schumann is now 
spoken of by writers of any note, and Uie 
enthusiasm overywhare shown by tho public, 
moke, at any rate, some amends for the hasty 
expressions, prejudice, and indifference of the 

The chronologioal table of Schumann's life 
and works at the end of the book is very useful ; 
but two tables, one containing the events, tJie 

other the list of works, would have been handier 
for reference. . The death of Mendelssohn is 
mentioned, yet it scarcely comes under " Events 
of his Life" {i.f., Schumann's). We notice 
p. 66, and again op. lOS, described merely as 
pianoforte duet." J. 8. Seedloce, 



dej^ore is the fatal malady which obscured 
and mially destroyed one of ttie s.rongest and 
keenest intallects of the post-Beethoven period. 
Mr. Maitland gives a list of the various pseudo- 
nyms adopted by So'-iumann for himself and his 
friends, and it will be much appreciated by 
those who play his music or read his articles. 
The two conduding chapters of the book are 
about Schumann as a writer, and about his 
critics. Of bis own exoellenoe as a critic 
we have signal proof: in nearly every case 
the verdict of later years has confirmed the 
TH£ HBia pnbliaiuni announce two " fine art | judgments which he prononnood upon men 
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LITERATURE. 
E»rlf and MueellmuovM LeiUrs of 6oetht, 
including Letters to his Mother. Trans- 
kted, irith Notes eiii a short Biography, 
bjr Edward SeU. (Oeorge Bell & Sons.) 
Thi life and 7orkB of Ooethe are a field of 
stady 80 vast and difRcnlt that anyone who 
professes to deal with them most give ns 
eridence of earnest and accurate labour before 
ire can pay serioua heed to what he says. 
Among English writers on Ooethe there are 
Tcrj kw, consideriDg the deep interest of the 
salnect, whose words have this kind of 
authority. Carlyle in his day, and Ur. Lewes 
when he first published the celebrated Lift, 
had really gone deep into the matters of 
whieh they treated. But in recent years not 
much has been done for Ooethe on our side of 
the Channel. There has been a great deal of 
extraTagant abnSe of him, and there has been 
some praise of him which was not according 
to knowledge, while we have forgotten his 
own lesecm — Understand rather than blame 
praise. The nnmber of our countrymen who 
hare giyen as anything excellent on Goethe 
is BmalL Ur. Uatthew Arnold has shown ne 
an exquisite eclecticism in dealing with him, 
colling loTely and spiritnal passages from his 
writings, delaying over lovely and n>iritaal 
aspects of his teaching; and Hr. Hutton's 
essay, though it does judge Goethe too much 
from the standpoint of correction and snperi- 
ori^, contains much good and helpful criti- 
cism, while Prof. Seeley is now proving to 
those who understand the indioations that 
Ooethe and Ooethe literature have been long 
and earnestly studied by him. The essay of 
Vr. Andrew Hamilton on Goethe and Hinna 
Herslieb (^Contemporary, January 1876), the 
article " Ooethe " in the Enoyclopaodia Britan- 
niea hy Mr. Oscar Browning, and Mr. Bayard 
Taylors Woitnar in Jwu and Avttttim JDayi 
I'w WeUnar ought also to be mentioned. Had 
the last-named writer lived to produce the 
Life of Bohiller and Ooethe which he had 
projected we should be free from the reproach 
of not possessing any recent important study 
in Wngli«h of Goethe's life to compare witfi 
such a book as Th^ophilc Cart's Qctthe m 
Ralit or Herbst's Qottht in JFetxlar. 

Car poverty no doubt is in part due to the 
difficulty of studying the sources in a foreign 
language, and may be expected to diminish 
after good translations of these sources have 
been circulated. "We may arrange the sources 
concerning Goethe's history und^ three heads, 
lit The memoranda (sometimes contemporary 
letters or diaries) concerning him which those 
who knew him have left behind. 2nd. His 
own set biographical writings, which are 
Tolnminous. 3rd. His diaries and letters. To 
the first of these classes belong the works of 
Falk, Biemer, Eokermann, Miiller, Qriiner, 
and others, and many scattered fragments, 



such as the diaries of Sulpiz BoisserSe, and 
the excerpts from letters which the Ooethe- 
Jakrhueh publishes under the title Mitlketl- 
ungm von Zeitgenoum ilier Ooethe. Of all this 
class the only considerable translation into 
English (excepting the work of EckermaQu, 
a man of letters who knew how to give his 
book some organisation and polish and charm) 
has been one of Falk's book, which, as we 
now recognise, cannot be relied on. Ooethe's 
set autobiographical writings have been nearly 
all translated ; but of his letters only those to 
Schiller, and the Leipzig letters, and those to 
his mother (by an American), had been pre- 
sented to readers in KngUsh before the 
appearance of Mr. Bell's work, which now 
occupies our attention. Here we are given 
the main body of the letters up to the twenty- 
seventh year of the writer's age, besides the 
letters to Kraft, to his mother, and two to Biese. 
There is not room within the limits of this 
paper to explain how very little of the great 
field of work has been traversed, how 
much remains ; this, it must be presumed, 
the reader knows. But it must be said 
that most of the translations which we d 
possess are not satisfactory. Mr. Oxenford' 
translation, made many years ago, of th' 
delightful Autobiography, falls sadly short 
of the ideal. It is not scholarly ; it often 
repels one by awkwardness and stiSaess of 
diction, whereas the original is very unaffected 
and easy ; it is disfigured by a bad portrait 
it has no notes ; and, worst of oil, it has nc 
Index. Mr. Oxenfoid's Eckermann has an 
Index, but It is not a good one ; and there are 
no notes here either, where notes are so much 
needed, so eanly supplied. There are too 
many small mistakes in these works, which 
a close scrutiny for any purpose of research 
soon reveals. Mistakes are inevitable; bul 
here are too many ; and they remain un. 
corrected in new issues of the books. 

Mr. Edward Bell's work is a considerable 
advance on this. The plan of the work is due 
to him, and his collection is actually a little 
fuller for the period covered than any singh 
German collection. He has thought it his 
business to study his subject, and the fruit 
of this is a series of useful notes. His 
work is generally reliable, though the normal 
proportion of small mistakes is present. For 
instance, p. 92, read " I would fain pray, 
for " I might indeed pray " J p. 



read "oh. 12" for " ch. IB'*'; p. 286, read 
Oochhansen" for "Gockhausen" ; p. 12, 
footnote, read "Bath" for "Kuth"; and, 
p. 14, "What is the position ? " is an odd 
translation of "Was ist der Stand?" It is 
a pity that Mr. Bell, having gone so far, has 
not gone farther, and given us a copious 
Index. The value of Ms book to students 
would be at once greatly increased. Then 
he translates Ooethe's letters to Frau ron 
Laroche from Frese's text, and not from 
the subsequently published (1S79) text of 
Loeper, which supersedes Frese's. He thus 
not only translates from on onreliable text, 
but gets his dates inoorreot. For example, 
letter 184 in Mr. Bell's arrangement is 
shown by Loeper to have been written at 
£mi, and on July 31, 1774, and should thus 
follow No. 186. Again Mr. Bell, in speaking 
of Hirzel's Ihrjmtgt 6o»the as the first col- 
lection of Ooethe's early letters, seems to 
forget one of the books most precious to a 



Ooethe student, the four little volumes, Goethe i 
Briefe mit gMchiehtUehen Einleitungm ttnd 
Erlauterungm, published by the Allgemeino 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt (Berlin, 18/16-68), 
certainly not so nearly complete as Hirzel's 
book for that period, but eminently worthy 
of mention. 

One cannot but wish that Mr. Bell, instead 
of prefixing to his translation a modest little 
narrative of the whole of Goethe's life, had 
rather given us a study of the period 1 764-76, 
over which these letters range. The Ino- 
graphy is, as Mr. Bell expressly says, not due 
to original study. Most abstracts and com- 
pilations tend to weary one of the subject 
treated, but what a fountain of interest is 
every honest attempt to examine origmal 
documents, to weigh and adjust facts f Here 
we cannot but feel that Mr. Bell has lost an 
opportunity for work which would have been 
delightful to him, and very valuable to his 
readers. Germans have too long had a 
monopoly of Ooethe scholarship, and an in- 
cursion of English and French intelligence is 
dearly needed. 

And here is a splendid field for diligent 
literary workers who are dismayed to find 
that the biography and criticism of so many 
great men and their works are apparently 
complete — that the last word in so many 
instances has apparently been said. Whether 
this be ever true or nc, it assuredly is not in 
the case of Goethe. Prof. Seeley has lately 
dwelt with such skill and power on the vast- 
ness and range of Ooethe — that long life, that 
quenchless curiosity, that unresting labour- 
that I am spared the necessity for attempting 
what must in these narrow limits be a 
hopeless task. We ought to possess in our 
English tongue an admirable translation, 
with good critical introductions, good foot- 
notes, and full indexes of Ooetiie's own 
aut«tnographical writings, including a lai^ 
number of his letters, and bo<£ of Ms 
diaries as have been printed. This would 
occupy a series of volumes, and might be the 
work of several hands under the supervisioa 
of one editor. Having gone so far, the editor 
and his assistants would desire to go farther, 
and to translate, arrange, annotate, and index 
a set of selections from the diaries, letters, 
and memoranda of contemporaries of Goethe. 
Valuable aesthetie studies might be looked for 
as the result of puttinf in urculation a la^e 
body of fresh and accurate information. Cer- 
tainly we cannot arrange for aesthetic work, 
but we can try to dispose the atmosphere of 
dilettantism and ignorance, which is fatal to 
The translatious ought to aim at natural- 
and ease. Why should not exquisite care 
be given to their execution, such as during 
recent yeara we see given to translations from 
the Latin and Greek classics? Then how 
unfair to an author is the ugliness of so many 
translations — bad paper, ugly covera, 
worn-out type. All this should he reformed. 
The last inquiry regarding this Utopian 
heme is: By whom should it be carried 
out? No ordinary publisher would, I fear, 
venture on it. The tmly chance of its embodi- 
ment probably lies in one of our universities 
taking up the matter. Failing this, who 
will say that a Goethe Society might not, 
during an existence of ten years or so, play a 
usetul part in our literary national life ? 

Teokas W. LYSnm, 
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rt Jm rmUM ^AngMtm au 14^ tiick. . Far 
L^J. Jnssenmd. (Pazis : Haohette.) 
AuHonoH the railways bave destroyed the 
jdotonsqaeneBe o( the Queen's Highway, it is 
pOButale, about the MI of the year, to derive 
•ome pleasure from the sights and scenes 
upon the rosd. There are gypaiea making 
their way eastwards from Dartmoor, or janut^ 
ing in y^ow and scarlet to some Martinmas 
fair; Uia long oaraTons pass by with their 
tnonsters and meny-go-rounds ; the acrobats 
■nd jng^len tnidge wearily up the hill, and 
the " Mumper's Dingle " is stUl the haunt of 
&» Bny-a-lirooms and the Blazing Tinman. 
Bat at other seasons the dullness of the 
oovairy roads is only broken by the rush of 
the "oyeliit'' or an endless procession of 
taunpa. How different, we think, must 
thMe Tflry roads have been (supposing, always, 
tlutt we on not walking on a "turnpike") 
wlun tha Britons passed quickly along for 
Iwr el the wild beasts of the forest, and the 
■hire-dealeri droTO their stolen gongs to 
market, and the sword-tinkere went up and 
down to sell their wares among the nutio 
tribes i We recall the magic mirror to our 
giinda in which the lady saw the shadows of 
the world go by, the knight and the abbot 
Wd the red-closked market-girls, and "the 
onrly shepherd lad, or long-haired page in 
erimson olad." Snob pictaree of the fancy 
■re the more interesting in onr own ooontry, 
because we seem to be the only people whose 
thoughts and modes of life ore much influenced 
by what onr ancestors said and thought 
many oenturiee ago. This point of view has 
been seised by the author of the work which 
heads this notice, and he has gathered 
mataiiala out of our ancient records and 
ehronioles tor his exoell^t sketch of open-mr 
life in Bug^d in the middle of the fonr- 
twuth century. He tells us what a traveller 
might have seen on the Foss-way op the 
Watling Street, and as everyone spent his 
time out of doors we oat«h glimpses of the 
lives of the gentry and the trading ola^Bes, 
the pedlar and the begging friar, the outlaw 
in the •' merir greenwood," and the serf at 
his work in the field. 

The state of England in the middle ages 
required a good system of roads to keep up tiie 
eonunnnioation between the market-towns, and 
to enable the merchants and their customers 
to attend the great fairs in which the 
eonunerce of that age was concentrated. 
Prol Sogers has shown us in his works upon 
agriculture and prices, that the roods must 
have been tolerably good to allow of 
rapid Journeys which are described in old 
records and accounts, and to enable the 
common carriers to do a thriving business at 
very moderate charges. Wo have no reason 
to suppose that the roads of the middle ages 
were in that state of decay which existed just 
before the pasung of the General Turnpike 
Act There was always a resort to the 
oonn^ rates, and many private persons were 
bound by the tenure of tiieir lands to ezecate 
repairs in particular districts. But U. Jusse- 
rond has produced some evidence to show that 
the condition «f the highways depended some- 
what (Ml the temper of the great men of the 
nelgfaboarhood, and that tiie king himself 
occasionally yielded to the temptation of con- 
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flaeating the endowment of a bridge. The 
revenues of London Bridge itself were some- 
times assigned to some n^y favourite, and it 
took the citizens much time and trouble 
before they established the privileges which 
are delegated to the Bridge Souse Com- 
mittee. 

There are many fabulous acoouuts of the 
ori^n of our system of highroads, as for 
example that " King Belinus " mode a paved 
causeway from Cornwall to Coithnesi, and 
another from St. David's to Southampton ; 

that the lord of the manor made all the 
roads, as the lawyers say when there is a 
question of indonng a roadside strip. It 
would be mare correct to say that our system 
come from an accidental modiflcotion of the 
branch-work of military roads by which the 
Bomans defended and managed the province 
of Britain. Their Snglish successors took 
and kept in repair so much of the Boman 
roads as was required for communication 
between the principal cities. The Watling 
Street, for example, which zigzagged across 
England and forked into two branches a little 
to the north of York, was evidently made up 
of several of the military routes which ore 
described in the Antonine Itinerary. We 
must suppose that this process was repeated 
in every part of the country, until the system 
of the Four Boads under the King's Feoce 
was developed by the Norman lawyers. _ In 
other districts the old Boman roods remained 
till the paved causeways sank out of sight, 
and left only the names of Stratton and 
Staunton and Street to remind us of their 
presence, with a " Cold Harbour " )iere and 
there to show where the travellers once 
changed horses at an offloial posting-station. 

The author gives a vivid description of the 
strange crew which filled the King's highway 
in time of peace. The King himself moved 
from manor to manor with his great officers 
and the archers of the guard, and a host of 
purveyors and menials who cleared the 
country before them like an army of locusts. 
The greater borous followed his example, oud 
shifted their swarming retainers from the 
castle to the manor-house or the country 
grange till the dues of their ruEtic tenants 
had all been received and consumed in kind. 
The monasteries stood open for wanderers of 
a poorer sort, minstrels and "vagrom me 
and serfs running away from work ; and 
often for their comfort the monks had to 
administer the same hospitality to some rou)^ 
baron with his men-at-arms, who preferred 
the cloister to the dirty and costly inn. The 
humbler folk are content with the roadside 
tavern where the ale-wife 

" bieweth noppy ale 
And maketh thereof port-sole 
To traTellsTs, and to t;iike». 
And all good ale-drinkera," 

Then we are shown the justices and Serjeants 
riding the circuit to the county court, and the 
aheriffe with a pompous train and a host of 
halberdiers or joveliu-men. The travelling 
musicians and minstrels, the German bands 
and minor poets of these days, pass towards 
Weyhill or Stourbridge Fair, and jugglers 
and tumblers in a motley company, ready to 
unnse the guests in the castle with mumming 
or strumming on the cithern, or with a stave 
of the song A Bdand, or a " Little Geste of 
Bol»n Hood." Whea printii^ was invented 



and the regular theatre establiahed, tbe 
minstrels began to leave the roods ; but in the 
period with which the author deals they were 
a very important class, not merely from s 
lit«rary point of view, but also because they 
helped almost as much as the beting triara 

spread from village to village the sew 
dootzines and feelings which were to demoM 
the feudal system. It might be well, in 
another edition of the work, to deal eren 
more fully with this interesting class, and to 
show how attempte were made te bring the 
minstrels under tiie feudal discipline; andthe 
steward's chat^e at the Minstrel's Conit st 
Tutbury might almost be inserted at length 
for the pleasure and profit of the modem 
lovers of music. 

Chaucer's pilgrims are our perMinal frisndi, 
from the gentle knight to ute gloring-eyed 
Pardoner. They are all well described in th« 
work before us, and we meet other bud) 
of pilgrims trudging towards the Bood <d 
Boxley, or the image of Our Lsdy el 
Walsingham. Every wishing-well had it) 
shrine, and almost every bi^ge its chapel 
or licensed hermitage. The southern toatei 
were full in summer of tlie pilgrims of St 
Thomas, or travellers bound for the Eolj 
Land by the "straight way" through Biu- 
gundy, Venice, and Cyprus. The begging 
friars mixed with every crowd* Mr. Vjli* 
has lately described them as they were in 
Chaucer's time, and as they remained nader 
Henry IV. " Two and two they tzampedtte 
country together, while a sturdy serriiig- 
man followed them with a saok to gather thg 
meal and malt, the brawn, the bacon, or tbt 
beef, begged from the homesteads on iko! 
route." They took a part in every popnlai 
movement and "traded on the puUic ^ 
content " ; and there was not a farmhonH u 
cottage where they could not find an sudisiiH 
for their political novelties after axhibitiog 
their relics and showing their little stock ot 
" mittens, and purses, and knives." 

When the winter came on or civil van 
broke out the summer-folk left the rosds to 
the highwaymen and brigands of all kindi 
who lurked in the forests, or sallied sot 
ttmpart gturrae to take revenges on their 
neighbouTB under the name of a private tu- 
The BoUa of Parliament at the beginniiig ot 
the fifteenth century are full of oompUidtt 
against these marauders. The highway 
robben infested all the roads near London, 
and ' ' an armed bend lay in wait for tiavellen 
at Watford " ; we hear of attacks on coimtry- 
houses in the West, and of woods aut down 
and horses and cattle "lifted" from the 
farms. If the justices were warned in tims 
the neigbbouie were summoned by the Hue 
and Cry, and the malefactors were ohawd 
away or hung on the nearest gibbet we 
have now seen some of the sights which tbe 
author boa collected for us, and we must take 
leave of his instructive and entertaining 
book. He has described it OS "onlyachapter 
of a work which is still to bo written " m 
mediaeval £ngland ; and he wishes that tmi 
one could be found to tell hie countrymen what 
our ancestors did and thought, and what re- 
lation their conduct bear* to our own. W« 
can only add a desire that he wiU himaeU 
continue the work of which his industry uw 
ability have yielded anoh an ewallent 
CsiniM L Buo*- 
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Jftauav of am S»-Miniit»r : an Antobiography. 
fij tbe Earl of KalmeBbnry. (Longmans.) 
A wxu-WBirmr Tolame of memoirs ia alwayt 
■ irelcome addition to liteiatare. As the Queen 
of Holland writei to Lord Ualmeebniy, " His- 
tory ia oftrai better explained by the familiar 
lettera of a poUtioal man than by official 
docnmenta, where only part of the truth can 
appeu-." A book of this sort gratifies a 
reasonable cariosity about the doiugH of 
eminent men; and in the privacy of a 
loqnadona diaiy, not intended tor pabUoation, 
ire have the best gnarantee for an author's 
candonr. It must, hoTever, be said that, 
alUumgh Lord Ualmeebnry is pleasant to 
re«d, often important in his political in- 
farmatioii and raw in his anecdotes and 
iatadBnts, these Mtmoiri ef an £»-Miniiter 
are not in the first rank of their kind. The 
CkarlM QrtoiUt Mamnrt were more amomng, 
and periiapc, we may say, more impartial. 
Lovd llalmesbury's object, as he says in a 
wall-wnttea Pnfaee, was to sketch the 
hiotoiy of the three administrations of Lord 
Derby; bot, in tbe main, he adds little 
to oni knowledge of the history of those 
yesn, and the object with which he made 
theae selectiona from his diary appears rather 
to have beoi a jostifioation of his own conduct 
at the Foreiga Office, which, indeed, needs no 
liHiger any jnatiflcation. He cites at length a 
nomberof official letters written by or to him- 
self as Foreign Minister, or received from Lon| 
Derby, hia chid ; bat they are, on the whole, 
of leas importance than the records of con- 
vsrvations between himself and Lord Palmer- 
aton, Lonia ITapoleon, and some others. 
Ttaronghont the book his interest is almost 
oooflned to foreign affairs. Domestic policy 
aa mob, distinct from kaleidoioopic changes 
and eombinatians of men and parties, appears 
bat little, and even the Indian Uutiny and 
the American War are touched in a per- 
functory way. Lord Malmesbury knew Louis 
Kapoleui long and well — from 1 B29, when he 
was a reckless lad, yet with a fixed idea that 
fae would one day rale France, to the attempt 
at Boulogne, the imprisonment in Ham and 
eseape, the days of December, and the very 
md. The Emperor's conversations and views 
an reported at length by a competent, but 
friendly, observer. They show remarkably 
what a disturbing and inoalonlable botor 
in Boropean politics the personal wishes and 
neoessitiea of Louis Kapoleon were from 
the ptocUmation of the Empire onwards. 
This is perhaps the best part of the book. 
Yat the rest, when the foreign travel, dinner- 
parties, aooideute and assassinations (as to 
whioh Lord Ualmesbury was somewhat of an 
amateur), and patient records of well-known 
events have been subtracted, there remain 
of more permanent value the relations with 
Vapoleon, the details of our relations with 
Sardinia and the other Italian States, and 
the notices of Lord Dsrlnr, Sir Robert Peel, 
Hr. Disraeli, and Ur. Gladstone. 

Bora in 1807 Lord Halmesbury's recol- 
lections carry us back t« a time strangely 
different from the present. As a boy in 1 826 
he had shot black cock on the spot where St. 
Peter's Ohurob, Bonmemonth, now stands. 
He went to Oriel when Ifewman was a tutor 
there, and relates bow shy Newman was 
and how mnch pnt npon. At lecture his ' 
class would cut his bell-rope and steadily | 



push the table in npon him till he was 
jammed into a earner. In 1833, he neoids, 
deer forests were first mada and tented 
and the Highlands became tha rage. Till 
then the happy stranger might have shot or 
fished almost anywhere in the Highlands un- 
molested ; and he himself had the ran of the 
Island of Harris, with all the 4ecr, game, 
and fish, for £2S per annum- XUs very 
shooting now commands £3,000. After a 
time he naturally began to turn his atten- 
tion to public life. A seat in Parliament 
and office ander the Tories were the proper 
pursuit of a nobleman of his years. "Tou must 
have had enough," writes Lord Sydenham in 
1841, " of shootjjig and hunting by tUia time 
and want more interesting occupation." 
When the conversion of Sir Bobert Peel to 
Free Trade had broken up the old party 
divisions, and the Protectionists under Lord 
6eoi^ Bentinok, Lord Stanley and Mr. 
Disraeli were striving to consolidate a party, 
Lord Malmesbary was natarfuUy drawn 
towards them, ai^ at length, during Lord 
Derby's short-lived administration of 1652, 
became Foreign Minister. Though Lord 
Malmesbury acquiesced in free trade, it 
was with extreme reluotanoe ; hut the notices 
of his own s^weohes and Lord Derby's 
letters in his diary show that he was 04 
this point clearer sighted than soma of his 
party. In 1861 he had recognised that a 
return to pretention was impossible. Lord 
Derby still clang to it before taking office in 
18S2 (Letter, Januuy 18); hut Mr. Disraeli 
in his budget gave it up, and a letter of his 
(August 13, 1852) shows that he was pre- 
pared to accept frankly the oonsequenoas of 
the change. After eacoessfuUy disposing of 
the "Mather" episode with the Coait ol 
Tuscany, Lord Malmesbury went out of 
office and did not return to it till 1868. 
The Beelite party, of which Hr. Gtladstonq 
was at this time a leading member, thq 
Badicals, the traditional Whigs, and the newly- 
formed Tories, divided the Qeld into k 
many sections that a strong and lasting 
ministry became almost impossible. The 
policy of the Tory leaders, not always 
acceptable to Mr- Disraeli, was to wait. 
At length Lord Malmesbury returned to office 
in 1858, and took a leading part in the 
negooiations which preoeeded the Austrian 
War of 1869. Tbe refugee question and the 
"Ct^tliari" difficulty occupy a considerable 
portion of the memoirs. It is curious that 
the Qovemment was overthrown through an 
attack on their foreign policy, which, as Lord 
Malmesbury believed, oould have bemi ce- 
pulsed from the Bine Book which he had 
prepared. But Mr. Diaraeli bad not read it 
and could not fight it, and had therefore 
refused to lay it on the table. When Lord 
Derby formed his third Administration, in 
1866, Lord Mabneshary was prevented by ill- 
healUi from undertaking the Foreign Office, 
but was made Lord Privy Seal. The book 
doses with the death of Lord Derby. 

Through his looal connexion Lorn Malmes- 
bary was interested in tha eleotions for Hamp- 
shire. He writes (January 16, 1835) : — 

Drove to Bingwood and met Lord Palmer- 
ston's mob at Qie end of the town, and we 
were, of ooorse, hooted by them. Korman 
HaoDonald, to our delist, was covered witii 
mud by his own frieads. He went about 



Bmgwood all day with Hie Whig attorney in 
ordra to retrieve hia character, widob he 
considered damaged by having boan seeq witli 

This puly feeling is, however, surpassed 
later on in April, 1864 : — 
" Our party are forioua with us and Lord 
Dofby for dining with the Sutherlands last 
Wednesday, and Lord Bath has written to 
Lord Colnlle to resign bis oSoe of whip." 
But then considerable tactical importance 
was attached to dinners by Mr. Disraeli, who 
(January 34), 1858, wrote to Lord Malmes- 
bury regretting that Lord Derby, their leader, 
was neglectful of this important attention to 
his followers. Lord Malmesbury first met 
Mr. Gkdstone in 1844 :— 
" Dined with the Cannings and met ISt. 
Gladstone and Mr. PhiUimore; we were 
cunous to see the fonner: we were disap- 
pointed in his appearance, whioh is Uwt or a 
Boman Oatholio eodesiastio ; but he is vsry 
agreeable." 

Of Mr. Disraeli he took a candid though 
admiring view. When, in 1848, Lord Granby 
was chosen to lead the Protectio)iist party on 
Lord Oeorge Bentinck's retirenient,' he ob- 
serves (February 10, 1848)— 
"Itwppais strange that in these nroBeediags 
Disraeli a name was not put foiwar^i hut who- 
ever may in future take toe lead in the^ House 
of Commons by election, he must virtually and 
practically hold that office. Theie can be no 
doubt that there is a very strong feajing asiong 
Conservatives in tbe Qouae oi cWunons against 
him. They are pusilad and alarmed by his 
mysterious manner, which has much of the 
foreignet about it." 

And in 1856 (December 15) Lord Derby 
writes — 

" As to Disraeli's unpopnlarity, I see it and 
r^ret it, and especdalfy regret that to does not 
sea more of the party in pnvate ; bat they oould 
not do without him. ' 
And Ifapoleon said of him — 
" Ha has not the head of a statesman, but is 
like all literary men, as I have found them, from 
Cbateaubiiand to Guiiot, ignorant of the wotid, 
talking well, hut nervous whui the moment of 
action arises." 

Lord Malmesbury was aomething of a lite- 
rary man himself, having edited his grand- 
Utii.cfeIi^hauaicJovrWMd CorritponitMt, 
and gained, by so doing, an experience whioh 
he afterwards found very useful. At a later 
time he observed that the English royal effigies 
at Fontevrault were negleoted and in dangor of 
permanent injury, and took occasion to obtain 
fnun the Emperor a promise to present them 
to England; bat, unfortunately, political 
jealousies prevented this intemational oour- 
tesy. 

The book contains many good storiea, some 
of them not very quotable. Here, however, 
is one. The Uuecm had been presentiag 
medals to the Crimean heroes, many of whom 
were maimed or soilering from wounds. 
"Was the Queen touched?" Mrs. Norton 
asked. " Bless my soul, no ! " replied Lord 
Panmuie, ' ' she had a brass railing before her, 
and no one could touch her." t' I mean, was 
e moved?'' " Moved I she had no oooasioo 
move." But the funniest of all is not a 
story: — 

Gladstone, who was ^ways fond of music, is 
now (1860) qoite enthusiaBtio about uegro 
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nulodiM, nin g iTi g ttiem wiUi the greatest spirit 
Bud enjoyment, never leaTing oat a vene, and 
endBntty Referring sueli as ' Camp Down 
Bmws."^ 

J. A. Haxu-toii. 



HTu Eitiory of Ou Paeifia State* of North 
U.iMr%ea. By Hubert S. Bancroft. (San 
Fianciaco and London : Trilbner.) 
The reading public it already acquainted 
with tbe general Boheme ot this coIosboI 
tindertaking, as explained in our notice of 
the first volume, irbich appeared in the 
ACADSCT for February 10, 1883. Since then 
aeTen more rolumes hare been issued, the 
promised " rate of three or four per year 
Ttntal the completion of the work " being thus 
so far fully maintained. But the volumes do 
not follow in conaecntiTe order, an arrange- 
ment, or lack of arrangement, which, if con- 
Tonient to the editor, is certainly emharaesing 
to the reviewer. Thus the ei^t now com- 
pleted ran in the whole series thus — i., ii., 
IV., T., vi., X., xiii., xzii. ; and, in the several 
Bections — Central America, L, 1S0I-.30 ; Cen- 
tral America, U., 1530-1800; liexico, I., 
1616-21; Mexico, II., 1521-1600; Kexioo, 
nL, 1600-1S03 ; North Mexican States, I., 
1531-1800; California,!., 1542-1800; Iforth- 
wett Coast, I., 1643-1600. In explanation 
of this arrangement, which aubstitntefl a 
chronological order of the whole ground for 
a consecutive treatment of the several geo- 
grapbioal sections, the editor pleads that 

" so {ffasented, the work, asawbole, oonstitutes 
a more oontinuouB and unbroken story, and, 
therefore, better holds the attention of the 
reader. Again, this method gives to the people 
of the several sections porta of their own history 
at much earlier datee than would be possible 
otherwise." 

This, of coarse, ia true enough, although the 
reason for the deviation from the original 
plan is probably to be sought in the con- 
venionoe of Mr. Bancroft, whom, with the 
evidence now before us, it seems safer to 
speak ot as the " editor," than as the 
" author," in the ordinary acceptation of the 
temu It baa been freely stated that much 
of tho work is being done vicariously ; and so 
much would, perhaps, be admitted by Mr. 
Banoroft himaelf. Sence, if the dSerent 
regiwB are entmated to different ' hands, to 
be written np under his superriaioi], the 
eunoltaneouB or almost simnlttmeous appear- 
anoe of the parts dealing with these different 
regions became inevitable. On the other 
band, no one has any right to complain of 
such an arrangement, as loi^ as the work is 
efficiently performed, and the responsibility 
of the whole fully accepted by the asaomed 
author. But, although paid as3iBtant« have 
presumably no rights, a generous recognition 
of the services of valued coUaborateurs would 
have been more oonamont with the usual 
practice in such cases. 

As it is, there are many signs of defective 
editorship in faulty and irregular workman- 
ship, and in the expreaaion of opinions, 
Bcwoelj? bormouising with tie lof^ views 
regarding the duties and functions of the 
bistonan advocated in the opening volume. 
To judge from the langoage too frequenUy 
used in reference to Ei^land and all things 
English, one might almoet fancy that portions 



of the work had unfortunately fallen into the 
hands of some of the Irish "patriots" and 
"politicians," who have made San Francisco 
not the pleasontest place of residence for 
orderly citizens. Chap. xzxi. of vol. ii. 
(GenOTol Series) opens thua : — 
" Tet another phase of life and restless bum^n 
endeavour on the FanamA Isthmna here pre- 
sents itself. Great Britain is seized by an idea, 
bom of greed and nurtured by injuatioe, and 
this conception expands until it covers the earth, 
and until the good peo^e of England and 
Scotland [the careful exclusion of Ireland will 
here be notioed by the judicious reader] are in 
imagination masters of the whole world, which 
possession is acquired not through any honest 
means, but aft«r the too frequent vile indirec- 
tions [sic] of the day and the nation; in all 
which the people of those islee give tbemselvea 
and their money over to Satan. 

Here false imagery, angrammatical twaddle, 
and fictitious hatred of " those isles " of Gtreat 
Britain, seem to compete for the suprccnacy, 
while the dignity of unbiassed history recedes 
beyond the " vanishing point." ^aewhere 
in the same volume (p. 411) we are told that 
" tbe aid of the Almighty was never invoked 
or given for the furtherance of more iniquitous 
measures" than Drake's circumnavigation of 
the globe, combined "with visions of gold- 
beaiing lands, and of Spanish galleons deep 
I&den with the weight of treasure." When 
"the Almighty " is charged with " aiding and 
abetting " such iniquitous meaaures as these. 
Brake may consider himself fortunate at being 
stigmatised by such comparatively mild 
epithets as those of "corsair" and "free- 
booter" (jMtfn'in). But, in all seriousness, 
it is lamentable that, through circumstances 
probably beyond his control, Mr. Bancroft 
should have been obliged to allow the great 
work of his life to be marred by the clumsy 
co-operation of hie Hibernian proidgiei. 

In our notice of the first volume attention 
was drawn to the want of perspective, bo to 
say, in the general plan ot the work — seven 
whole volumes, for instance, to Califoniia, 
whose history practically begins yesterday, 
and three only to the Central American states, 
with all their complex political relations, 
their Maya, Qaich6, and otiier native civilisa- 
tions. N^ow that the first volume on Cali- 
fornia and two on Central America have 
appeared this glaring disproportion becomes 
painfully obvious. Both of these are really 
valuable contributions to history, containing 
numerous rectifications of long-atanding errors, 
and full of interesting details arranged with a 
due regard to proportion and the exigencies of 
space. The somewhat complicate auccession 
of events in Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Bica, and Panama is set forth in lucid 
order, and the internal history of the whole 
region from Mexico to South America bronght 
down to the close of the eighteenth century. 
Space is even found for a full account of 
PiBarro's career and the "Pacification ot 
Pern," although this country lies, strictly 
spet^g, beyond the scope ot the work as 
originally planned. Quotations or more 
detailed stat«ments in a general notice of 
such a vast undertaking would be impossible, 
and enough has probablj' been stated to show 
that all thia is so far satisfactory enough. 

But the same can scarcely be said of the 
first ot the seven volumes to be devoted to 
CaUfomia. To justify this enormous dispro- 



portion the editor has put together a good 
deal of nonsenae in a Preface addressed not to 
the general reader, bat mainly t« " the appre- 
ciation and approbation ot all true Califor- 
nions." It is boldly asserted tbat "the ptist 
of Califomia, as a whole end in each sucoesaicB 
phase, furnishes a record not excelled either 
ia variety or interest by that ot any Xew 
World province " ! But even admittiig tlie 
truth of this statement — obviously a veiy 
large admission — it may still be asked, Why 
should Califomia require seven volumea, irhen 
one is found sufBcient for British ColnmliiA, 
and another for Kew Mexico and Ariznu 
combined ? Something is said abont the lu- 
cinating study of " quiet pastoral Ufe, Titb 
its lively social monotony," and " the mimstDrc 
struggles between Church and State ... toll 
ot interest to the reader who can forget iU 
meagrt outeome." But if tbo outcome 'a 
meagre, aud is then to be forgotten, how cm 
the reader be expected to wax enthusiastic orei 
these " miniature atruggles " and this "llvelj 
monotony " ? Then it is pleaded that if "the 
happenings [lic'] to be chronicled are not la 
startling as some ot the destiny-deciding 
events ot the world's hiatory," this ii "a 
state of things tor which the writer is n«t 
responsible " ! There ia here a characteristii: 
confusion ot ideas. The writer or editor mif 
not be responsible for this very mild" itate 
of things" ; but surely he is responsihle for 
the "chronicling" of it, and for filling Km 
bulky volumes of from 700 to ToO pages wh 
with suoh inaignificant materials. He hu 
himself some misgivings that the ablegate 
space devoted to Califomia " will seem to 
some excessive," and ia afraid that evratbis 
first instalment may have already " eihuuUd 
the patience of his readers." u it too Me 
to reconsider this really serious matter, tmd 
resolutely out down the six remaining rolnmei 
with which we are threatened, to one, or »t 
most two ? It not, let him not, at least, put 
them forth as general historr, but call them 
by their right name, the local anoals ud 
topography of California. To eke oat tnt 
this first volume, although covering the whole 
period from 1542 to 1800, recourse has been 
had to several ingenious devices, uaoni 
others an alphabetioal list of all the white 
inhabitants ot California, num, and children, 
from 1769 to 1800, filling thirteen pigo. 
and containing such entries as these;— 
Alegre, Antonio, soldier ; Alviso, Anaatuio 
Geronimo, child; Arriola, Bafsel, conrict; 
Bemal, Francisco, servant ; Alcantara, Pedro, 
mason ; Bnriquez, Antonio Domingo, weavsr; 
MarinS y Salvatierra, J., artilleryman ; Marillo, 
Francisco, carpenter; Ruiz, Estevan, brick- 
layer ; Espinosa, Jose Pio, and several othen 
mysteriously described as "Cat vol.," V' 
Catholic Volunteer? or Voluptuary ? or Voli- 
dor? But, seriously, if these lists are to be 
continued down to tiie presoat time, Mr- B«- 
crof c's subscribers will begin to ask in alara 
whether he intends supplying them ifith • 
series ot historic records or only with so inanf 
reprinU of back numbers ot local Caliloraisa 
directories? This, at all events, *oua 
account for the extravagant amount of sp^e 
reserved for the r^jion of the "Golden 
Gate." . 

In volume x., covering the history of ^ 
North Mexican Statea from 1531 to ISW. 
mach valuable material is for the first B"^ 
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bronglit together from practically inaccessible 
atratcea. The relatioiiB of the Jeeaitt to the 
nsttrea and the oiyil authoritieB till their 
final ezpulnon in 1767 are elucidated with 
much care, and placed in an impartial Epiiit 
beCoTO the nader. Their oondnot in con- 
nexion with the Pima revolt of 1751 is 
fairly efltimated, and Qie result summed up in 
a passage (p. 552) remarkable at once for its 
cinr exposition, sound reasoning and catholic 
s^patbies. An excellent account is also 
giTen of the fearful Tepehuane uprising of 
1616-18, during which the whole of Central 
Ihirango was wasted and the industrial 
progress of the country retarded by at least 
fifty years. Towaida the conclnsion so 
hmtalised had both sides become by a 
sjckening suooesaion of nnspeakable horrors, 
that a certain Padre del Talle held the goiy 
head of the famous leader Qogojito in his 
hand, while chanting the Te Seum in thanks- 
giving for an important Christian victoiT. 
This rebellion appears to have been mainly 
instigated by a native enthusiast, a sort of 
"3£e8Biah," who went about with an idol, 
pretending that 

" the two by some kind of mysterious duality, 
wmre Qod, and angry that without his consent 
the Spaniards had crossed the ooean. No more 
were to be allowed to oome, and all here must 
be killed, especially the misaioiiaries. Bid the 
people retose to aot in acoordanoe with the 
DiTme will, &mine, pestQanoe, storms and 
iiMP'*^"" oahunities were inreadineas tosoonrge 
the land ; but obedienoe would ensure victory 
and happinsM ; the invaders should perish to a 



after seven days ; and if old should be restored 
to yonth. The word of Deity was pledged to 
these results, and miracles, as is us\ul in such 
caaes, wrae wrought aa tokens o( power to 
tolfil. Divers natives for increduUty were 
swallowed up in the earth ; and Uie prophet 
appeared in diflbrent forms and from £&erent 
directions, the more to arouse the Bupeistitious 
admirataon of his disciples" [p. 321). 

Some of tliese preachings might almost 
seem to have been plagiarised by the pre- 
sent Hahdi and his emissaries in Egyptian 

Volume zxii., dealing with the North- 
west Coastlands from 1543 to 1800, is, on 
the whole, one of the very best of the 
wriea. The section relating to the "Nootka 
ControvoTvy " and the early discoveries 
along the coists of Oregon and Vancouver 
liiland, is, perhaps, needlessly prolix. But 
the chapters devoted to .Mackenzie's explora- 
tions, and especially to the great fur-trading 
companies of Sriti^ North Ajnerica in their 
various political, social, and commercial 
relatiims may be commended for their 
thoroughness of treatment, and, with one or 
two ezceptjons, even for their impartial tone. 
Bat the Jesuits should not be called " Black- 
friara " (p. 390), nor the Uontagnais Indians 
lA Labrador MontagtiaU (p. 388) ; and Van- 
ccnver's first voyage should he assigned to its 
proper date, 1792, not 1722, as at p. 281. 
This volume is enriched with an unnsual 
number of maps, nearly fifty altogether, in- 
cluding one of the north-western regions on 
a large scale. But there is no index, this 
essential feature being probably reserved for 
the final volume of the seiies. 

A. H. Ebaits. 
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Tht Fatt of Man»fi«ld Sump\rtg». By Kcliard 

Grant White. (Sampson Low.) 
Pkabe. By the Author of "Eutledge." 

(David Douglas.) 

7^ Magic Fhtte. By Mary Llnskill. 

(S. P. C. K.) 
MiUMhunt Place. By Hargaret Teley. In 

2 vols. (Uacmillan.) 
Tcroa Marhie. By "Wynter Knight. In 3 

vols. (Wyman.) 
We must afieetionately warn the dear reader 
to look before he leaps into the vortex of Mr. 
White's turbid platitudes. On the shore ho 
will find several ominous notices which should 
effectually damp his courage — £rst, a luxuriant 
Dedication — how Thackeray would have 
relished it ! — to a certain British Countess, an 
Advertisement " about the incubation and 
development of the work, with something 
rather vague about the Atlantic and the 
CnUury, which appears to be running some 
rival work which Mi. White has not seen. 
Next comes a "Note" restoring the late 
Lord Lytton to the eminence from which Mr. 
White had dashed him down on account of 
"his rude speech to his American guest," 
which, after reading the new Life, Mr. White 
is willing to regard as " merely an exhibition 
of generic insularity." Next we have the 
"Puhlisher's Notice," stating that the first 
three chapt«r8 were published in 1883 under 
the title of Mr. Waihingion Adaitu in Eng- 
land." To this are added selections from 
reviews, one so f ulsomely complimentary and 
perversely wrong that even an anonymous 
critic mast blush to see it exposed in front of 
the book itself. A severe passage from the 
Quartorbf is also printed and held up to our 
scorn, in which Sir L. H. Griffiu (perhaps in 
a spirit of kindly indulgence) doubted if Mr. 
White had ever been in England at all. On 
this we are informed " a significant comment " 
is afforded — hy what ? By a colourless, good- 
natured passage from the Saturday Stvieie 
about a totally different book of Mr. White's. 
Yet it seems the Saturday Review did notice 
this new book — one can guess how. Finally, 
at the end of the work we haveau "Apology" 
)f nearly a hundred pages of small print, a 
itrange jumble of trivial remarks and quota- 
tions from English and American books. We 
have kept the reader " liogoriug shivering on 
the brink," and there he must stay tiU he 
finds himself some wet Sunday at a fishing 
inn with no choice hut between a thrice-read 
newspaper and a surviving copy of this 
weariful treatise, when possibly he may 
discover what it is all about. For our- 
selves, we would prefer a fourth pemsal 
of the newspaper. However, we will state 
the little we know as an eye-witness. The 
Boene opens in a railway carri^^ upon a 
superfine American gent on his way to visit 
a baronet. Enter at station second superfine 
American gent direct from Boston. They 
converse with superfiuo and self-oonscious 
grammatical purity. Enter to them typical 
British lord. Poor wretch I for forty terrible 
pages thene remorseless prigs lecture and 
relecture on what, I think, Elijah Pogram 
called the " amazing ignorance of these 
Britishers of our glorious institutions." 



is in tke form of a catechiim, the miserable 
Earl's answers getting lamer, and his confusion 
more abject, till he suddenly escapes by offer- 
ing his card, and inviting both ike bores to 
his house. The fatuity imd absurdity of this 
scene is phenomenal. Mr. White bocks np 
his champions by the most unfair running 
comments, and gloats over his lordship's 
faltering ignorance, incoherence, hod grammar 
and accent, invariably sliding the final "g," 
and making him say " goin'," "seein'," Ac. 
By some inadvertence, aa we suppose, the 
balance is redressed ; for, when the lord has 
gone, the two bores commune among them- 
selves without reserve, and a very pretty pair 
of low-bred snobs they turn out to be. They 
plot to introduce unmvited to the house of 
the doomed lord one Adams, a burlesque and 
most detestable specimen of the worst spitting, 
chewing, whittling, revolvering Yankee, as 
a nice didactic experience for their hosts. 
We waded on through dull or gushing rig- 
maroles about grand houses and company as 
far as this introduction scene, hut found it so 
stupid, so exaggerated, so ohilduh, and so 
vulgar that we were forced to with^w. A 
few further peeps into the book showed that 
it was all much the same t^ing — a hopelesa 
muddle. It seems we English ore all wrong. 
We ought never to say "America" at aU. 
They are as much T'^gl'i'^' as we, only much 
more so. Hence we wickedly underrate and 
ridicule them. Yet really Mr. White turns 
round upon his own compatriots in the most 
tigerish way. Now, I should flatly deny 
nearly bU his main positions, if it were worth 
while. The plain fact is that Mr. White 
is a perfectly commonplace, ordinary, dull 
tourist, not merely unqualified, but dis- 
qualified by mind and experience for the 
task he has presumptuously undertaken, ffis 
fus^ claims to notoriety are fortunately 
dubious. The book has not made the least 
sensation. I, at least, have never before 
heard of Mr. White ; but can hardly he sur- 
prised at his assurance, as I find that a 
certain youthful American pupil of mine has 
just printed a bulky work, from which I 
gather that in the Better Britain he who 
cannot possibly learn is peculiarly qualified 
to teach. Finally, as to the presumed good 
intentions of such hooks, let us observe that 
bU these unctuous interoceanic compliments 
are an impertinence, Well-informed men on 
either shore are by no means ignorant of all 
that is worth knowing in English and 
American political and social life, if the^ are 
a little at sea in certain little niceties of 
grammar and etiquette. Our cousins flatter 
with a clear purpose. Let us not flatter in 
reply. The United States is not a bit won- 
derful, hut perfectly natural. If its hybrid 
races become and rtmaiit homogeneous some- 
thing may he said for them, hut the time haa 
not yet come. Big fields are rather novel, 
but not phenomenal. Even by Mr, White's 
showing, though he does not understand it, the 
salt of American society politics — all that he 
insists on as refined and elevated and whole- 
some — is but the survival of its old English 
elements. We cordially wish it well, but, 
noting that it has already lost aU hold 
over politics, we wait to see if it will 
much longer be able to ratain its social 
supremacy before the incursions of the bar- 
huians. 
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One curious pheDomenon, and perliaps it is 
a hopeful one, la the insatiable interest taken 
iu married relations. The lovers in the 
French novel are paramoura, in the Engliah 
an engaged, in the Americau a married couple. 
But) as we find in Pkotbe, wedlock in the 
States is somewhat of an earthly pilgrimage 
or state of probation, leading through 
long misunderstanding and frightful heart- 
huminge to a blessed middle-aged heareu, 
where cat and dog, grown grey, cease to bite 
and scratch, and share the kennel in holy peace. 
The book is ably written; it. shows that very 
real maatoir over domestic feelings and thought 
we naturally expect in an American writer. 
The hnsb^d is a well-drawn character, and 
Fhoebe, the plebeian wife, almost a creation, 
were she not clearly a life portrait- But the 
religious tone is too prominent and even 
morlnd, and the atmosphere gloomy through- 
out. This gloom becomes exasperating when 
one finds that the sole cause of the wife's 
obstinate dient jealousy — a declaration of 
love she had found in her husband's desk — 
was only a scrap of his part in some private 
theatricals. 

The Magie FhUt has a charming binding, 
and will therefore be closed and k«pt closed 
without regret. The pl6t is pioQaly sensa- 
tional — the usnal lost child found in the 
snow. He gfows tip to be a divinely gifted 
artist, and — which I must think was a pions 
fraud on his or the anthot's pirt — at the 
age ot eight pirated Blake's picture of the 
Homing Stars without knowing it — both 
idea, design, and even the text from Job, 
though it seems there were "diSerehces in 
the amtngement of the figures." "Well 
might the drawing master stand aghast. 
Host of the book consiste of religious and 
moral reflections — well meant, bub not 
attractive — and remarks on scenery and the 
fine arts after Buskin and Wordsworth. 
whoso long " Pounding ot Bolton " is quoted 
in full. The triumphant comhig-oU-right-in 
the-end ii clUmsily aenaatibhol. The iUuBtra- 
tions are very ugly. 

Mikhelhurit Flac« is even worse. It ii 
not even well meant, for it is not meant at 
alL Kever reading magazines now, 
only gaess that it has run its relentless course 
in some periodical, as it is just the sort of 
grievance one hears lady readers groaning 
over. But though they grumble, they persist 
in reading these vacuous, word-painted, de- 
pressing hiateries under the impression that 
thweis something refined, KensingteniBn, and 
Queen-Anne-villa-like in tliem. WhUe the 
fashion lasts, let ns not blame those who 
supply the article in demand. The present 
specimen is a very ordinary one, quite 
subdued, and only more empty than others. 
Cut away the mooning conversations and 
refiectiona of the characters, and the author's 
scene-painting and mood-anelynng padding, 
and it is impossible to make more than two 
dozen pages of the book. A young ladv, 
beloved by a joyous artist, resides with an old 
nnole. One day, when gathering antnmn leaves 
and berries — of course— she drops her cross. 
A young stranger, in picking it up, falls into 
a dir^ ditoh> This Ill-conditioned cor is 
invited homq by the unole, plays Bocheater to 
the niece's Jane Eyre, by his own pride and 
her oar^saness loses a good opening in busi- 



hees, quarrels with the uncle, and dies, after 
^ last snarling match Irith the niece, who 
then weds the joyous attiat. The cur had for 
k few days some idea of working to restore 

fchome of hia ancestors, and much of the 
k details his ruminationa over the edifice 
ind the tombs. The whole thing ia refined 
and quite harmless, but utterly dreary, utterly 
taeanmgleaa, and utterly uninteresting. 

After auch a hopeless set of books, bne is 
temptedte welcome too gladly any thing fairly 
Readable. But really Tereta Marlow has con- 
siderable merit. It IS a pleasant old-fashioned 
sensation novel, with a l^guUr villain — a 
Count, of course — of the old school. He plots 
and executes his abductions and murders with 
prdseworthy briakncBS and frequency. Bnt 
4re know he cannot do much miaohief to the 
nice yotlng couple, because Mr. Knight will 
not let him, and that he will die repentant 
Irhenever he is told to. Bonbtlees, this 
wealth of incident ia unnatural, but what i 

Slief after the tame flats of Mitehelhta-ti 
oreover, several characters are well dra*n, 
the dialogue is often sprightly and clever, and 
the moralising is always healthy, and s< 
times very sensible. Borne views on nlorriage 
given in vol. iJi., p. 179, are well worth 
notice. Much good sense and right fbeUng Is 
dhown in developing the oharacter of tbb 
dancer Teresa. Th^re la one powerful situa- 
tion, when, during her performance, she keeps 
praying secretly for the dying child she has 
left at home. Tereta Marloic is not a great 
Work, but it would do 50taetlun|t to cheer the 
whining antnmn -leaves readers. 

E. PoBoetL. 



OUBRElfT LITERATURE. 
Our Little Life: EssajB Consolatory ahd 
Bomestio, with some others. Second Series. 
By the Author of "The Becrestibas of a 
Cjuntry Parson." (Longmans.) MeAoiy fails 
US whan we attempt to recollect the years that 
have passed since we ^t made acquaintance 
with A. E. H. B. as a writer. An ill-temperod 
critic might suggest that the interval has been 
Ibng enough to convert the exuberance of youth 
into the gatrullty of ase ; but, for ourselves, 
*e are fain to confess that we see little differ- 
ence between the products of the Country 
Parson's pen now and thirty years ago. He 
himself, we are glad to know, takes as much 
interest as ever in writing, and there is no 
reason why his readers should take loss, itis 
natural force — be it great or small — is not 
ahated, and it his thoughts become graver as 
tbe Little Life draWs to a close, they will not, 
on that account, ofi^nd the feelings of these — 
and they are not a few — who love to sit at hia 
feet and listen to his moralisinga. We all know, 
by this time, what to e^eot from A. E. H. B. 
There is no great profundity of thought, no 
subtle arTumonts, no fervid eloqaenoe in what 
he says ; but he often proves himself an agree- 
able companion j ust because he does not tax our 
attention too severely, and soothes our troubled 
mind with the habitual serenity of his own. 
Tolerant, truthful, sensible and aympathedc, he 
is a genial parson whom it would be unjust to 
blame for the single fault of mediocrity and for 
being — as, of course, we ourselves never are — 
somewhat commonplace. One of the essays in 
tbe little volume before us bears this suggestivQ 
title, "Of tho Finding of Nothing." It is, in 
fact, a sermon, slenderly disgoiaed ; but there 
are in it occasional passaKea of a less grave 
character and dealing with every day dis- 
appointotents. In describing these, A. E, H, B. I 



ia at his beet, and saves his readers from "ths 
blanknesB of finding nothing where the; ex- 
pected Bomething." A single quotation will 
show how unchanged is the Writer's style an3 
habit of thought : — 

" irathmlel Hawthorne, that shy genius, the most 
singular genius that AmwHca has yet proSnctd, 
bad once to make a Speech. Some men wtunn I 
know like to make a Spesch. In my own little ei- 
perienoe these hare been invariably the men wtio 
made a speech worst : uucultiited eouls, vith 
uhluneful voices, and Who had nothing esitUj to 
soy that any edncatad person Would iHsh to hear : 
mureover, who could be said to speak ifa Qu 
English language, only In the sense that the; did 
not speak in any other. ' As I rose,' said Hsv- 
thoTue, recording that painful experience, 'I 
tapped upon my mind and it sounded hoUav. It 
was quite sEiipty. Then waB nothing in \t irhtt- 
Boever.' Veiy many unhappy manj placed in 
like circumstwces [it was at a public dinner— 
that gliaetly development ot humhug], hire felt 
like Hawthorne did, whose minds Were net bo M 
as Hawthorne's at other times and placn. One 
thinks, With grest sympathy, of the way in riddi 
another American orator felt constrained to addrts 
his audience, he beinr stricken blank. ' Ladies 
and gentlemen,' he said, in mournful tones, ' 1 am 
the possessor ot a gfgantio Intetlect: tmt jnittt 
this moment I have not got it about me.' " 
Besides the essays, " Consolatory uidDooieatiii," 
the volume includes two hiographloal reriewa— 
one of Sir Theodore Martin's Life of ijnJAsnl, 
and the other of F. D. Maurice. Theae han 
already appeared in print — as, indeed, have all 
or nearly all the other papers — and c^ for no 
special remark, unless it be that the Conntrr 
Parson was for three terms a student at Eisg'i 
ColleRe, and has some personal reminieoencei of 
Maunce, as a teacher, whioh are not sain- 
toresting. He listeiled With attentioa te liii 
leotnres, and filled two great volumes villi 
copious notes. These he lent to a Seotdi 
admirer of the professor, and narer saw Uian 
1 too comdion expetimoe it 
remarks, "He who absolutely refaaeste 
lend books may not he an amiable manj but ha 
certainly is a wise man." 

Sigher Education in Otrmany and Snahni 
By Charles Bird. (Kogon Paul, Trench, 4 Co.) 
Some books are welcome less because Luej aj 
anything new than because they tepeat cuariy 
and forcibly what every expert knows bnt wiiat 
the great public show Uttle dlspodticni to 
understand, Mr, Bird has given us onee more 
the old story of German secondary educatjoo, 
whioh, sinoe Mr, Arnold colled attention to it 
in a cl^ssioal volnme, has, perhapSi grown men 
familiat as Information but has made very litti^ 
praoMoal way. It is an unpretending litfle 
essay of 137 pp., deals immediately with Urn 
schools of Stuttgart— a typical case. He de- 
icribos with adequate but not excasMTe detail 
the work of the gymnasium, tbe Beal-Scbule, 
and the Haal-Gymnasium (the compromise de- 
vised for boys who desire the Latin of tie 
gymnasium without it* Greek, and the msiis- 
htatios of the Reol-Schnle), the arrangemnt a> 
the buildings, the trsining, position, and pay ot 
the masters, the relation of the s<^ool to tw 

Cmts, to the universities and the Stats, 
touches effectively the strong points of IM 
(Jorman system; the abundant jiroTiaion w 
cheap schools of every grade, which mskf* " 
easy to get the highest education the countij 
affords, and impossible to escape without some- 
thing oonsiderably above our Board sdiool 
standard ,- the thorough training in peda^ 
whioh every master necessarily aoqmies, hm* 
it is the condition of his being allowed to teseh ; 
the almost total absence of our system of pn*** 
and scholarships ; and, though this ia more a 
matter of individual energy than of ednoatjow 
system, the institution of the program,— a pi«* 
of specif research for which, as every »cnW« 
knows, many a busy German sohoohaastw w» 
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time wlien his SngrliBh confrere is oompiling 
Ktue Mcond-hand edition of a olasaic for Bchool 
use from notes of the fint Ghrman oomrcentator 
trito f^la in hli my. For these and many 
Idndiod nfonns, however, we oonfeaa that, un- 
like Kr. Bird, tre would look to some antho- 
tity 1ms abaolnte than the State. Bngliah 
preindioe n«ainat horeaucrac; apart, the power 
whi^ &.0 Graman srstem pats into the hands 
of any prejudiced offldal, of absolntely ruining 
a man's prospects with a stroke of the pen, ia a 
terrible one. Is it inconceiTable, for mstance, 
that a fntnre Ur. Bradlaaffh nnder the Govern- 
ment of a future Sir S. Northcote might find 
himself excluded without appeal from all the 

^fcAsionB f At p. 123 a characteristicBllf 
^lish advertieenient for the office of head- 
marter at the Iieeds Qrammar School is treated 
with effeotiTe ridicule, which the aathorities 
coooemed would do well to ponder. 

Mahomet and Iilam : a Sketch of the Prophet's 
Life from original sources, and a brief outline of 
his relifion. By Sir William Muir, (Religious 
Tract ^xiiety.} Of this snmmary of the life 
and dootrines of the Prophet ox Islam it is 
■ufficiBnt to say that it presents the same 
chaiaoteristics in its treatment of the subject as 
the autboi'B wall-known ' ' Life. ' ' In the lar^r 
work the gioster amplitude of detail and Uie 
freer discussion of oircomstanoes which the 
scale permitted, removed many of the objections 
which will be felt to the brief and concise 
statements of the present sketch. The judg- 
ment of Hobammed'a acts and motivei is 
almost uniformly onfavourable, and the seleo- 
tioii of incidents calculated to bring into 
prominence the darkest side of bis career. On 
the other hand, we gain no clear idea of the 
position of his antogonists, and the causes 
which changed the preacher of faith and 
righteousness into the founder of 



and militant theocracy. 
Meooan perseontion ia but little dwelt 
the oonboversy with the Jews the bitterness 
and causes of cinorrel are shown uH all on 
Mohammed's aide ; the roughness and savagery 
of the raoe and time ore left out of oooount. *" 
short, the work is arranged mainly with a ' 
to polemical purposes, as might perhaps be 
expected from the conditaons of its publicatii 

Poenu, Play>, and Miicdlaneout Euaya of 
Charltt Lamb. With Introduction and Notes 
by Alfred Ainger. (Uacmillan.) None knows 
better than Mr. Ainger that Lamb's fame with 
the great public rests — and will rest for ever — 
upon Tht Et$ayi of Elia. IS we take some 
doaen sonneta and short poems from the present 
toliime, the rest may be left without injustice 
to the professed student of literature. Not to 
blow his Elia is a disgrace to any person that 
doim* to be considNed educated. To read 
" John WoodvH," or even " Bosamnnd Gray,'' 
is a duty which we oonnot honestly recommend 
to Bverybody. Having relieved onr mind by 
this uttenmce (which some will think little short 
of blasphemy), we may go on to say that our 
pvfessed student of literature will never wont 
a more satisfactory edition of Lamb than that 
which Mr. Ainger and Ifessrs. Uacmillan are 
gTBdnally puttine before us. Last year we had 
the inoomparabk Elia, hero we get "all of 
Lamb's miscellaneous writings that he had 
himself seleoted tw preservation In a permanent 
diape." We are hau promised a th&d volume 
contmning the minor pieces which the industry 
of Iamb's previous editors has been able to 
oolleet ; bst we must implore Mr. Ainger not to 
abandon his task nntil he has also given us 
Lamb's letters, annotated as he alone knows 
how. Por the benefit of the curious, we must 
add that Mr. Aing«r here prints for the first 
time a copy of album verses written for Mrs. 
De Morgan, and a letter to Dodwell, his old 
fellow-clerk in the India House, acknowledging 
that most welcome of presents, a sucking pig. 



Bohimon Ortitoe. Illustrated by Qordon 
Browne. (Blackie.) Of the many editions of 
Defoe's immortal story that have passed through 
our hands in recent years, we aro inclined to 
tank this the most desirable as a present tor a 

Cd boy. In the first place, it is a reprint 
a. the orispnal edition of 1719 (to a facsimile 
_ . which Mr. Elliot Stock and Mr. Anstin 
Dobson recently treated bibliographers) with a 
few verbal alterations and some notes of ex- 
planation — which, by the way, are sometimes 
misleading. It we could have hod our own 
way, we would have allowed not a single 
alteration beyond the correction of manifest 
misprints, and we would have donhled the 
number of notes. In the second place, Mr. 
Gordon Browne's iUnstrafions, whiok amount 
to more than one hundred, satUfy the high ex- 
pectation we had formed from lus work of last 
year. TTix Crusoe, perhaps, is rather weak, 
beinK sometimes nothing nSza'e than the 
traditional representation, and at other times 
(as on p. ITO) sug^sting a Highland cateran. 
But Man Friday is excellent tbroughout, and 
t^e same may be said of the civilised costumes 
of the period. In short, Mr. Gordon Browne 
deserves the praise of having succeeded best 
when he is moat ambitious. The " Destruction 
of the Tartar Idol " (facing p. 568) seems to us 
worthy of Ghistave Dor^ at his best ; and many 
of his small designs are marvellously effective 
as studies of both character and action. It is 
right to add that the full-page plates owe much 
to the manner in which they are reproduced in 
block and tint — a process of which Messrs. 
Blackie appear to possess the secret. 

A Guide to Beditlribution. By J. B. Hunt- 
ington. (J. ft B. Maxwell.) It is impossible 
to dispute the opportuneness of this little book, 
which reached us on the very day that on enter- 

S rising newspaper published a scheme of re- 
istribution which is acknowledged to have 
been drawn up for the use of the Cabinet. We 
cannot compare the two projects, but it is due 
to Mr. Huntington that we should state the 
chief features of his. Ho takes as his materials 
the returns of population as estimated for 1689 
upon the basis of the recent census, and what 
he calls the "returns of income," by which he 
apparently intends the returns for income tax 
— by no means the some thing. He tiien pro- 
ceeds to form his new constituencies on a com- 
bination of the numerioal conclusions yielded 
by these returns, subject to two guiding 
principles : first, that no existing constituency 
shall De dispossessed ; second, that urban con- 
stituencies sttall continue to be distinguished 
from rural — or, as he quaintly terms them, 
"pastoral." The general result is the gronpinc 
of boroughs on a scale similar to that of which 
we already have some experience in Scotland 
and Wales. Such grouping would, of 
give occasion to endless controversies on points 
of details. We must content ourselves with 
expressing the hope that we may not live to 
hear of " the hon. member for Tstradyfodwg." 
■ ■ ' ' 'ible 



Huntington's accuracy : 



laudab] 



single mistake 
stituenoy— though under sentence of dis- 
franchisement — in conjunction with Sandwich. 
We would also suggest to him the propriety of 
basing his estimate of wealth upon the rateable 
value, inst«ad of upon the returns for inoome 
tax — a principle t^t assign* no leas than fifty- 
nine members to the Citv of London should 
have given him pause. TTi» book, on the whole, 
does great credit to his industry and his foir- 
uess, 

Norihumbrian Saints ; or, Chapters in the 
Early History of the English Church. By 
E. 0. S. Gibson. (S. P. C. K.) Aidan, the 
ApoitU of ihe North. By Alfred C. Fryer. 
(Partiidge.) These two tittle volumes are 
cmionsly similar in subject and in style of 



treatment. Both sie pleasantly written, and 
may be interesting to readers to whom the hia- 
tory of the Northumbrian Church is not already 
familiar. Canon Gibson's work, which mere^ 
follows Baedo, is the better of the two, and is, 
on the whole, tmstworthy, though we are sur- 
prised to find the writer falling into the oommon 
error of confounding Leicester and Chester. 
Dr. Fryer's book would have been better with- 
out the dmressions on the utymdogv of load 
names and on Teutonic mythology, his know- 
ledge of these subjects being very imperfect. 

The Autobiography of Tracy TumeTtdli. (Field 
& Tuer.l Everyone will remember Mr. Tracy 
Tumerelli and the "golden wreath" declined 
by Lord Beaconsfield. A considerable part of 
this autobiography is devoted to the story of 
this nntortunate " national tribute." what 
was already known of the afeir was suffloiently 
comical ; but the selections here given from 
official correspondence certainly heighten the 
absurdity. A representation of the wreath is 
given on the cover of the book; and Mr. 
Tumerelli informs ua that the original may 
be seen "in the historic gallery of Madame 
Tusaaud, in which, as the fittest possible plaoe 
for it, it was, by advice, deposited by the 
■writer in 1881."^ This was unquestionably 
a happy thought. Mr, TumerdU evidently 
regards his connexion with the " wreaUi " M 
the most important incident in his life. His 
history, however, has been an eventful one ; 
and several of his books, now long forgotten, 
obtained at the time a consideroDle success, 
which it is only fair to soy they seem to have 
deserved. The origin of the remarkable surname 
Tumerelli, which had often excited our curiosity, 
is at length explained. It seems tho family 
was really of Itolian origin, the original form 
of the name being TognKrolli. 

Sketcha, Pa-tonal, awi Penaivt. Bv WOliam 
Hodgson, (Edinburgh: Doug^.) Theartioles 
collected imder this curious title originally 
appeared in the Fifethirt Journal. They ohiefiv 
consist of biographical recollections, and, thongh 
not possessing any literal^ value, will doubtless 
prove interesting to local readers. " The VU- 



Ainerican Convmenit on £unm«in QtuUfi'oni, 
IniematMnai and Rdigiout. By Josgnh P. 
Thompson. (Boston, U.S. : Houghton, Mifflin, 
dt-Co.) This is a oolleotion of essoys, Ac., by 
an American who went to Germany in 1871 in 
order to study Egyptology and died there In 
1879. The contents fall under three dosses: 
(1) European politics, in the largest sense of 
the word; (2] qnestions of international laW, 
OS discussed by tte Association for the Beform 
and Codification of the Low of Nations : and 
(3) the reconciliation of religion with sdenoe, 
and more especially with the results of oriental 
studies. As a memorial of their writer, they 
were Worthy of being reprinted ; but we cannot 
candidly soy that the book is likely to attain 
much o&culotion in this oonntry. 

Fob more reasons than one we are glad to 
welcome a second edition of that coUectiou of 
Foaitivist Essays on the Foreign delations of 
England, whitdi was published in 1868 undet 
the title of IntemiMonal Polio/ (Chapman and 
Hall). Though one of the essayists has fallen 
away— he who dealt with Japan— it is pleasant 
to find the name of Dr. B. Con^ieve apaiu 
associated with those of Mr. Frederic Harnson, 
Prof. E. S. Beesly, and Dr. J. H. Bridges, tt 
is no less pleasant to learn that the book is now 
Issued at a low price through the liberality 
of another member of the Positivist body. 
This edition is substantially a reprint, with 
verbal errors alone corrected. But we cannot 
but suppose that a fresh verbal error has been 
introduced on p. 309, where Comte's grettt 
work is styled "SystimePoliti^ue^Positive." 
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Hbssrs. Suttb, Eldeb & Co. tiaTe B«nt 
a cteap ediKon of JoAn Serriiw, by a writer 
well-known in other fields of Ut«ratnre, wlio 
here choses to deaoribe himgelf as " the author 
of Me?ialah." We cannot think his second 
novel qnito equal to his first. It mffers 
paMj front bdng loneer, and still mora from 
the nuun interest b^g «onoentrated on a 
WMker set of personagea. Still, it is a very 
poiverfol book, alike for story, for character, 
tor rostio dialect, and for historical presenta- 
tion. It is diffioolt to lay it down, woen once 
beg^, until it is finished. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ur. J. S. CkirrON has been entmsted by the 
Secretary of State for India with the pre^w^- 
tion of the decennial " Statement e^biting 
tiie Moral and Material Progress and Condition 
of India " for the period ending 1883. It will 
form a blne-book of sbont four hundred pages, 
in some degree supplementary to the well- 
known Beport written by Mr. Clements E. 
MnTlr>'am for 1873. One of the special features 
of Mr. Cotton's Beport will be to give his- 
torical infcmnation oi each department of the 



Wb hear that Sir Travers Twiss has recently 
diiCCTered amouK the MSS. in the celebrated 
Biblioth^que de Bourgogne at Brussels a text 
"■' ' ■■ i of the Ordo Judici 



Bicardus Anglicus, the famous Enelish canonist 
of the twelfth century, known in the University 
of Bologna as Bi(»rduB Pauper, otherwise 
Bichard Foore. It was for some time beUeved 
that only one MB. of this work eiisted, which 
was discovered in the library of the H6tel de 
Tille at Donai in 1847, and of which the text 
was edited by Karl Witte, of HaUe, in 1863. 
Sir Travers Twiss has ascertained that the t«xt 
of the Bnrgnndian MB. is far sn^erior to that 
of the Douai MS. ; that it oontams a chapter 
which is missing in the latter MS. ; and, what 
is more important, that a legal instrument cited 
intheBnrgandianMS.isdatedl..I). 1196. This 
eircnmstance enables us to fix the date of this 
work in some year between A.D. 1196 and 
A.D. 1215, when Tanoredus, another fauons 
canonist of Bologna, edited his Ordo Judiriariui, 
in which he speaks of the work of his prede- 
cessor, Bicardus Anglicus, It is remarkable 
that BO little notice has been taken of Bichard 
Foore by modem writers on EngUsh history, 
teeing that he was a consummate canonist and 
civilian, and, upon his return to England in 
I20S was at once made Dean of Salisbury, and 
was sabeequently promoted to the bishoprics 
of Chichester, Salisbury, and Durham success- 
ively. He died in 1257, while still presiding 
over the diooese of Durham. He was a bishop 
of great administrative ability, and is said to 
have reduced into complete order the confused 
a&irs of each of his dioceses. We have reason 
to believe that the text of the Burgundian MS. 
will be edited either by Sir Travers Twiss him- 
self or by his friend. Prof. Eivier, of the Uni- 
versity of Brussels. 

Mr. F. Tosk Fovell, co-editor with Mr. 
Ti^fusson of the Corpat Poeticum Boreale, was 
this week elected an ofSoial student of Christ 
Ohuroh, Oxford, where he has for some ten 
yean been lecturer in law. 

Mb. Obaj(t AiJ.EK'a ooUeotionof tales, about 
to be issued by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 
will be published under the title of Strange 
Stonee, and not under that of Nightmart*, as 
originally announced. 

Pbof. Dowden is hard at work on his Lite 
of Shelley, and has been wonderfully fortunate 
in getting hold of fresh materials from the 
most hopdem-Iooking quarters. 



Mr. EuasNB liEE-HAioLTOir, author of Tke 

New Medtua, has ia preijaration a new volume 
of poems to be ceilea Apollo and Uartyat. Like 
the former volume it will consist of dramatic 
idylls, lyrics, and sonnets. Some of the latter 
have aheady appeared in the Aojldemy. It 
vrill be publishfld by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mb. OoHSB'e Clark Lectures at Ciunbridge 
this term will be on " The Bise and Devel(^ 
ment of the Clasfdcal School of English Poetry 
in the Seventeenth Century." The first lecture 
will be delivered on October 23. 

Tke address by Mr, Shodworth H. Hodgson 
before the Aristotelian Society, 22 Albemarle 
Street. W„ on Monday evening next, will be 
on "The Belation of Philosoptky to Sdenoe, 
Physical and Psychological." 

Baroit Taxtchkitz has himself made the 
■election of Browning's Poems for the third 
and fourth volumes of "The Poetical Works" 
of that author which have just appeared in the 
Tauohnitz Series. Volume iii. contains fifty- 
one lyrics, two dramas, Pippa Paua and A 
Blot in the 'Scutcheon, the last book of Para- 
r^aiii, and five romances. In vol, iv. an 
"O Lyric Love," and two parts — "Capon- 
sacehi" and "Pompilia" — from The Ring and 
the Book, with sixteen pieces from "later 
poems," including Xo Saiiiaz and Hrrvi Riel. 
we only wish that Mr. Browning's English 
publishers would produce his works in volumes 
ao pretty and handy as Baron TauchnitE does. 

Obiter Dicta has run through two editions ; a 
third is in preparation, and an American edition 
is being negotiated for. The book deserves all 
ite success. 

It is stated that forty-eight thousand copies 
of Max O'Eell's iw Fillea de John Bull were 
disposed of within seven days of publication. 
The English translation, entitled John Bull's 
Womankind, was sent to press with a first 
edition of fifteen thousand copiej, which were 
so rapidly bespoken that the number had to be 
raised to twenty-five thousand. 

Mess&s. F. ¥. White & Co. will publish 
early next month The Lone thai He Pawed By, 
a novel in three volumes, by Miss Iza Duffos 
Hardy. 

Mb. Jaues Hilton is engaged in seeing 
through the press a second series of Chronograms 
uniform with his former volume. It will treat 
mainly of chronograans taken from foreign 
sources, and will contein facsimiles of many 
curious examples. The work will be published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The Manchester Statistical Society have 
issued their annual volume, which contains 
some good papers, inoludiuK one by Mr, John 
SloKg on "The Cost of Technical Education," 
and one b^ Prof. Leone Levi on " The Progress 
of Morals in England." 

The New Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Society has issued its first volume, 
which is thinnCT than ite successors are likely 
to be, as it does not cover a full year. Biblio- 
philes will be interested in the paper in which 
the Earl of Crawford describes some of the rare 
MSS. and books of the library at Haigh. The 
other contributors are Mr. W. E. A. Axon, Mr. 
O. Esdoile, Mr. C. J. Tallent-Bateman, Dr. 
Colley-March, and the Bev. E. F. Letts. The 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire has 
also issued a volume which is apparently two 
years in arrear. The papers include "Early 
Notices of Liverpool," collected by the Bev. 
T. E. Oibeon from the Blundell records ; an 
account of the Mock Corporation of Sephton, 
by the late Eev. E, Horley; a paper by Mr. C. 
T. Qatty on the Oreek, Etrusi^, and Boman 
Antiquities in the Mayer Museum ; and notes on 
the " History of Huyton," by Mr. F. T. Turton. 
It may be hoped that the appearance of this 



volume is a sign of renewed activity on Qie part 
of the Society. 

The Index to the Pail MaU QautU frcn 
January I to June 30th, 1884, which has joft 
been issued, is a marvel of completeness. It 
occupies twenty-four pages of the same sixe ai 
the journal itself, each p>^ containing fcnr 
columns of small type. The Index iiulades 
not only all the articles and occasional notes 
which have appeared during the half year, but 
also all the news items, which are elaborately 
classified — "Accidents," for instance, being sab- 
divided into "Carriage," "Biding," " CyoEng," 
&c This exhauarive analysis of the oolnsms of 
a daily paper will doubtless be found of great 
service oy journalists and others, and the 



Messbs. J. & B. Maxwxu. have just pnb- 
lished a new novel, is one volume, bf E,Iles, 
entitled Ouy Darrd'a Wive*. 

MESSBa. T. £ T. CiASE'a annoonoemei^ 
include : — Revelation : ite Nature and Becoid, 
by Prof. H. Ewold, translated by Bev. Prof. 
T, Ooadby- ; Kftbiger's Encydoprudia of Theology, 
translated by Bev. John Macpherson; fli'tfory 
of the Sacred Scripture* of the New Tatament, 
by Prof. E. Beuss, tranalated from the Ut«t 
edition ; The Kingdom of Qod, BiUically utj 
Hittorically Crmsidered, by Prof. J. 8, Candliih, 
D.D,, being the Tenth Series of Cunninghsic'i 
Lectures ; a translation of Lotze's MicmatmM ; 
Pastor Lehmann's Scene* from the Life of Jam; 
The Chief Principe* 0/ Ancient ItTaeT* Myim, 
by Dr. P. E. Konig; " Philosophio Senea," 
Part I. (Didaotio), No. l.—Cfriteria of Dirtnr 
Kind* of Traththy President Jas. HcCosb, D.D. : 
and Old and New Theology, by the Bev. J. S. 
Heard. 

Ik the series of "Bible-Class Hondboob," 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark will shortly pabliih 
Part I. of Tke Act* of the ApoeQee, with Intw- 
duction. Notes, and Maps, by Prof. T. H. 
Lindsay ; and A Oeography of Puleitiiie, by tb« 
Bev. A. Hendeison, the maps in which hsve 
been revised by Capt. Conder, B.C., of tlie 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 

The following new volumes of "Vesae at 



announced as nearly ready for publication by 
Mr, EUiot Stock -.—Songi after Siiniet, hj ¥. 
Stoniland; A Child') Fanfoij;, by N. E. Tjer- 



a ; Echoee, by Edward Henry Noel ; Bram- 
'l Gloiiiert, by the Eev. J. W. Pitehford, wi 



The proprietors of the Derby Mercury (riiicfc 
dates from 1732] announce their infentioii of 
issuing shortly, in connexion with that veddf 
journal, a halfpenny evening paper for Derby- 
shire and district, to be csIIto the Drrby Ejjvtu- 
The Mercury and the Bxpreu will both be edited 
by Mr. W. Davenport Adams, who has con- 
ducted the former paper for nearly two yssrt. 

A FRESH antiquarian monthly has jnrt made 
ite appearance in the Eeiex Note-Book and Sh/ot 
Oltaner, based upon the " Notee and Queries 
column recently started in the Suex Staiuiard, 
lublished at Colchester under the editosliip of 
b. W. Qumey Benham. 

Miaa Beaddon'8 annual, The Midetoe Bosgi, 
J announced for early publication by Mesna 
Maxwell, and contains stories bythe editor ana 
other writers, with illustrations by wel]-lDio"ra 
artists. 

Face to Fact: aFaot in Seven Fables, if th* 
title of Mr, E. S. FranciUon's Christoias sttij. 
to appear next montji in "Otant ft Co.8 
Christmas Number for IBSJ." 

Prof. Otto Hibschfeld, of Tiem* b" 
been invited to the chair of Boman History" 
the University of Beriin. He is a natiw oi 
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The Clifton Shakipere Society began the 
work ot it« t«iith seaaion. on October 4, whan an 
liddrMS from the president, Mies Constance 
O'Brien, was giren. Uias O'Brien dealt onlj 
with the later plays of Shakepere, in which 
lite saw a marked difference as to the treatment 
of the problems ot life. Whereas in the earlier 
[days the Tiotims of Tmdeaerved suffering pass 
from n» with their wrongs unavenged, or with 
Uie clouds still over them, we find in these later 
play ft strong clear record that Shokspete had 
oew fediags towards his spiritual ot&pring, 
and that he had lived to see Uiat everybody has 
not ■ broken heart ; that in apite of all the 
evils whudt wreck the lives of men and women, 
he looked at life no longer through the wild 
spirits or dreamy sadness of youth, or the 
stcmnees of stmggling middle age, but with a 
refiued serenity ai^ impartiality. From this it 
may safely be gathered that even if Shakspere 
had lived longer, we should have had no more 
plays from him, (or what else was there for him 
to aay? He had oonquerod all worlds, and 
there was nothing more to do. This vie— 
receives confirmatioii in the fact that there 
no record that he wrote in the last three years 
of his life anything at all. Mr. Francis F. 
Fox was dected president tor this sessioa. Tlie 
secretary {9 (Jordon Boad, Clifton) will be 
grateful for any Shaksperian magazine articles, 
pamphlets, or newspaper scraps. 



subdivided as follows: Liberal Movement — 

Coleridge and his School, Julius and Charles 
Hare, John Starling, Edward Irvii^ ; £arly 
Oriel Movement — '^nately, Arnold, Hampden, 
Blanco White, Mil man ; Oxford Movement — 
Keble, Pusey, Newman, Hurrell Fronde ; Move- 
ment in Scotland — Chalmers, A. Thomson, T. 
Brakine, Irving, M'Leod Campbell, Wright of 
Borthwick ; Naturalistic Movement — J. S. Mill, 
Qrote, G. H. Lewes, Oarlyle, Sterling; Broad 
Churcji— F. D. Maurice, M'Leod Campbell, 
Kingsley, F, W. Robertson, Bishop Bwing. 

Uessbs. James MacLehosb & Soxa, of 
Glasgow, have in the press a course of lectures 
on ne Refonneri, which are at present being 
delivered on Sunday evenings m St. Jametr 
Church, Paisley, by gradnates of the University 
of Glasgow, who are now ministers of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Ferg^Qson scholarships, annually com- 
peted for by the graduates of all four Scotch 
universitiea, have been awarded this year as 
follows : Classical, J, A. Smith, of Edinburgh ; 
Mathematical, C. W. C. Barlow, also of E£n- 
burgh ; Philosophical, W. L. Mackenzie, of 
Aberdeen. 



800TCB JOTTINGS. 
Sib Saktel Fzbovson, President of the Boyal 
Irish Academy, delivtned at Edinburgh Inst 
MiDnd&y the first of this year's course of the 
Rhind Lectures in Archaeolo^. His subject 
is " Early Celtic Monumental Inscriptiona — the 
Ogham " ; and he hopes to succeed in proving 
that the majority of Ogham inscriptions, at 
IcAst in Ireland, are Christian, and that they 
cooflnn the high antiquity which has been 
claimed for Christianity m toat island. 

Tbs exhibition of Scotch national portraits at 
Edinburgh, wHch was opened in the beginning 
of July, dosed last Saturday. Apart from the 
holders of season tickets, it was visited fay about 
^t4>eQ thooBond persons ; and it is understood 
that the receipts have just bnlanced the ex- 
penditure. This exhibition was designed as a 
preliminary to the formation of a permanent 
Scotch National Portrait Gfallery. Towards 
this end several pictures have been purchased 
oat of Qie exhibition, including those of I^ly 
Arabella Stuart, the poet Campbell, Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, Sir James Boss, and Sir 
Fmuas Grant. In addition, about sixty pic- 
tuns have been lent for exhibition for a further 
tenn of twelve months. Among these ore fine 
examples of Reynolds, Romney, and Raebum, 
and aUo Mr- Whistler's famous full-length of 
Cariyle. With regard to this last, we are glad 
to hear that a subscription is talked of to pur- 

The International Forestry Exhibition at 
Edinburgh, which also doaod last Saturday, 
appears not to have been a financial success. 
But it is intended that this exhibition likewise 
shall form the nucleus of a permanent museum 
and achoot of forestry. 

Tub Earl of Rosebery is to be president of 
the Soottidi Geographical Society announced in 
the AOADEXT of kst week. The inaugural 
meeting is to be held at Edinbnrgh in the last 
week of November, when Mr. H7 H. Stanley 
will deliver an address. 

PanrciPAL Ttllooh, of St. Andrews, has 
been diosen to deliver the fifth series of St. 
Giles lectures at Edinburgh during the coming 
winter, from November to March. He has 
taken for his subject "Movements of Beligioui 
Thought in Brtbun in the Nineteenth Century,' 



ORIGINAL VEBSE. 

ACT AUTUUX BHYUE. 

Whbs the breath of Uarch was keen. 

And the woods were brown and bare, 

Coreted from the cruel sir 
In a tangled bed of green, 
Violeta grew unplucked, unseen. 

Sweet and meet to wreathe your hair. 
If it only could have been. 
Bat Love's heart and hope were strong. 

And he smiled, and whispereil low, 

" When the summer roses blow, 
And the summer swallows throng, 
Though a little while be long. 

She will come at last to know. 
She will take our flowers and sang." 
Now encroBchiog sunset shows 

That ttie yearhatb turned his face 

Unto failure and disgrace. 
Brooding mists and beating snows. 
And along the garden rows 

Leaf and petal fall i^>ace, 
And with each a poor hope goes. 

B. Nichols. 



little volume, originally designed to meet the 
wants of his pupils, was so successful as to 
have reached already a third edition. In 1882 
he issued a more ambitious book, on editioD 
of Aristotle's De Anima in Greek and English, 
with Introduction and notes. Few other men 
busily engaged in teaching can show so good 
a record of ten years' work. In the summer 
of 1883 Mr. Wallace's health suddenly broke 
down. He was ordered forthwith to Davos 
Flatz, which seemed to Aa him good aftfflr l^e 
first fatigue of the journey h^ passed off. 
This summer he ventured to visit England, and 
even hoped that he mi^ht be able to pass the 
winter nere. But this was not to be. He 
returned to Davos towards the end of Sep- 
tember, and died there on Monday, Ootobor 6. 



OBtTUABY. 

It is with much regret that we record the death 
of a valued contributor to the Acasbicy, the 
Rev. Edwin Wallace, Fellow of Worcester 
College, and younger brother of Whyte's pro. 
feasor of moral philosophy at Oxford. He 
was bom at Cupar in Fifeshire, and educated 
at the Madras Academy in that town, whence 
he proceeded to the university of St. Andrew's, 
which conferred on him a few years ago the 
degree of LL.D. In 1867 he won a scholarship 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, and obtained in 
due Douree a first class in classics both at 
moderations and at the final examination. 
Immediately on taking his degree he was 
elected Fellow of Worcester ; and the remainder 
of his short life was devoted to work at that 
college as tutor and librarian. It was mainly 
by bis exertions that the Worcester library was 
developed in the direction of classical literature; 
and of this portion of his labours he has left 
a memorial in a most useful catalog^ie. Among 
Oxford tutors he was distinguished not only 
by the thoronghness of his teaching, but still 
more by the enthusiasm which was ever leading 
him on to fresh fields of study, His knowledge 
of philosophy, especially Greek and German, 
was very wide. We believe that for several 
years he wrote all the philosophical notices for 
the Wtstmiasier Rtuiew. In 187o ho published 
OiitUjita (if the Philotophj/ of Aritlotle. This 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
The present number of Miitd opens with 
a very able discussion of the problems of 
hypnotism, from the pen of Mr. E. Ghuney. 
The essayist has made a study of the hypnotic 
stat« at first hand , and his sell in minute, and 
at the same time, comprehenaive, criticism, 
enables him to show condusively the in- 
adequacy of the theories as yet propounded in 
explanation of the phenomena of nypnotisni. 
He begins by exposing the weakness of Dr. 
Carpenter's theory, acoording to which tlie 
actions of the hypnotised patient are caees of 
automatic mental action analogous to the 
actions which take place in a state of reverie 
and abstraction, ^d with Dr. Carpenter's 
theory he wonld reject all others which seek tbe 
cause of the hypnotic state altogether in the 
psychical region, as the result of " a cramp of 
the attention," and so forih. On the other 
hand, he objects to the opposite riew of Bespine 
and Heidenhaim, which resolves all the mani- 
festations ot hypnotism into purdy ph^cal or 
unconscious processes, that though this theo^ 
may account tor some of the pbanomeoa, it 
does not aoconut for all of them. The artide 
is an excellent risami of our present knowledge 
of one of the most curious and perplexing 
regions of mental phenomena. Another paper 
of considerable psychological importanoe is the 
second instalment ot a systematic classification 
of the feelings, by Mr. Charles Meroier, 
M.B. The attempt to group the tedings by 
connecting them with the interaction of tjie 
organism and its environment, and tracing oat 
the main variations in the mode of this inter- 
action, is here carried forward with much 
ability. But the reader will probably be 
surprised more than once at the odd juxtaposi- 
tions which result from Mr. Herder's method, 
and be led to doubt whether any such method 
helps us the better to see the re^ psychological 
affinities of the several varieties of emotion. 
The other leading article of the number is from 
the pen of Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling, and aims 
at showing that £ant has not answered Hume. 
The essay is written in the author's peculiarly 
impressive manner. The essayist contends that 
Hume fully acknowledged the validity of the 
idea of a necessary connection between facta 
causally related, and only busied himself to 
show that reason could offer no " explanation" 
of this necessity. In spite of vehement asser- 
tion and all the emphasis of frequent iteration, 
the writer's thesis reads paradoxical enough to 
o reader of Hume. Moat people, probably, will 
still say that Hume in denying that reason 
could detect any necessity binoins together 
successivdy tacts, and in referring the belief in 
ciusalitj[ and the subjective feeling of necessity 
to experience and habit, has robbed the idea of 
necessity of its intellectual or logical validity. 
If Hume, as well as other men who are given to 
scepticism, continued to place absolute reliance 
on the law of causation, it was just beoause he 
was a man shaped by those forces of ej^>^enoe 
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and habit long before he was a philosopher. 
Dr. Stirling tTopoaos to disfitOve the appoaite- 
noBB of Kant 8 answer in a second paper. The 
Other contents of the new number of ^fill•J, 
consisting of diacuaaiona, critical notices, &n., 
are folly \ip to the standard of a scientific 
Joumsl. 

£m the Beaitla Conlemporanea of September 
lo, Martin Minguez berans a fiistory of the 
Uonasterv of S. Maria de Iraohe in Kavarra, 
oiting at length documents and charters chiefly 
of the eleventh century. In " Cosaa do! Dia, 
Charro Hidalgo protests against the naturalistic 
school of fiction of Zola, quoting largely from 
the preface of Uenendez y Felayo to the works 
of Pereda, the best living example of Spanis' 
realistic writers. In his essay on " The Ode, 
Miguel Gutierrez deals with Spanish reli^ioL 

rjy, and especially with the aaored lyrics c 
Luis de Leon. Jordana y Moreia deacribea 
Tividly the Yellowstone Valloy in Us curiosities 
of the United States. 

The September number of the Bdetin of the 
Beal Aeademia de la Historia is occupied with 
two short inedited historioal works of Oil de 
Zamoia, written towards the dose of the 
thirteenth century. Full of stTttnge blunders, 
they are intereatmg from their showing how 
widely spread was the movement towards 
liberty at that date. Tha inatitution of private 
property in laud is traced baok with all repro- 
bation to Cain, The sturdy municipal spirit of 
the citizen of Zamora, argues that the treason of 
slord to his snbiecte is a far graver wrong than 
their treason to mm. The frsquQnt quotations 
from the Bible remind ua of the works of our 
own Qildas, and they are used to the same 
purport. 

By an ovendght, «b have hitherto omitted to 
mention the second of Dr. Eogene Oswald'i 
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Bngliah correspohdenco of tho Btvae gives 
promise of being the ablest and most complete 
summary for foreign readers of all matters of 
literary and artiafio interest in this country. 
In our notioe of Dr. Oswald's former letter 
[AcACEMT June 7, 1884) we found it necessary 
to oomplain of the extreme inaocuracy of the 
printing ; we ore glad to see that a great im- 
provement hag taken place in this respect. 

Ix the new Part of Engliache Studien, Mr. 
Boyle continues his inquiry into the share of 
Maaainger, Eowley, and other writers in the 
rilays generally attributed to Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; S. Thum carries ou his illuatration 
of Macaulay's phrases in the JTistort/ of Enylan'l; 
Prof. Sievers contributes many corrections to 
■Wulckor's AM;lo-8»ion and Early-English 
glosses; O. Keibel prints an Early-English 
poem \yj Bichard Bolle, of Hampolr " 
editor. Prof, Kdlblng, prints some minor poems 
from the famous Auchlnlcok MS. of about 
1320 A.D. ; W, Sattler welcomes the first Part 
of tho Philological Society's Now English 
Dictionary; ana many other good papers arc 
contributed by various writers. 
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proMht me as having designated oH the twentv 
palaeographioal wofts, Which I mentioned m 
the Academy of September 20, as "auto- 
types." Thia is not correct, When I spoke of 
tlie works collectively I called them either 
photographic works, or photographic repro- 
ductions, and I alluded, on more than one 
occasion, to the " various photographic bro- 
cpsses " employed nowadOT^ to reproduce M3S. 
or portions of M83. But I never stud, or 
meant to say, that all the Works I mentJonad 
were "autotypes," I knew better, I knew 
that the autotype process was on« of tic 
" various photographic processes " of which I 
Spoke. But I knew also that all the photo- 
graphic processes were not necessarily sato- 
types. The inquiiy in what respect theie 
processes differed from, or agreed with, each 
other, or in what respect the one was superior 
to tho other, lay outside tho scope of my 
Article, I wa.s not in the least ccneemei to 
deal with the mechanUm of photography. I 
simply dealt with the results or products of 
photography as we have thetu before na in the 
palaeographio works of the last twenty-fire 
years. A discussion aa to the superioritf of 
photographic process over auoUier may be, 
ought to be, of very great advantage lo 
vho intend to publish works of this Bni 
Ifor fs tho quBStion which processes miy, and 
which may not, be legally called outotypei. of 
slight importoaoe. But none of these question 
can affect my critioiam oa the works hitherla 
published. I was in ehror only with resiisct 
to the so-called roprodaction of the Epin»i 
Glossary, which I called an " autotype " (from 
an imprcaaion on my mind) whereas it is s 
"photolithograph." It is true, I also called 
the reproduction of the feeowulf pocmfwib- 
lished by the Early-English Text Booietjl tu 
autotype, and tho Autotype Company teUm 
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Cambiidee ■ Oot. 11, IMt. 
In their letter of October 8, iuaerted in last 
Week's AcADEJtY, tlta Autotype Company re- 



workiadistiuctlvcallodai. .^ ... . 

ou the cover, in the profaoG, and iu the notice of 
the ditootoi of the society prefixed to the booL 
I believe the Autotype Company wodd ttndsf 
""■! all a ^reat aervice b^ explainmg ho» *e 
ight distinguish theit- own production!, 
which are legally called aulotypea, from otha 

ShotogTBphic works, when ihe latter sre 
esignated as autotypes either by the printen 
who prodnce them or by the pablishera who 
publish them. At the same tima let tne 
express the hope that thoy will not mix up 
thoae discussions *lth my articlos, which haie 
nothing to do with them. J. H. Hessels, 



Knro i 

Alyth, N.6. ! Oat. 10, fall. 
As I bold with Mr. Nutt and Hi. torle 
Powell that there was a hiatorio Arthur, and 
that he was the hero of the resistance of the 
North Britons, or Plots, to the Teutonic in- 
vaders, 1 think it well to point out that it eeems 
quite a mistake to place the "Caledonian" 
forest to tho north of the Forth. ThrtiughDut 
the early Middle Agca there was but oho forest 
known to the world,' inside and outside of 
Scotland, as the pre-eminent Scottish Fortst ; 
and that was the great forest of Bttriok, 8el- 
Irirk and Teviotdale. This district was ajmost 
distinotivdy the Soots Forest Bs the Fortt 
was the Scots Water. Froiasart had Men Ihi" 
wood "la sauvage Esoosse"— -"Ib ftwestde 
Jedours"; so, of oourae, had Gray, the writer 
of the Scalacronica. In Boottiah reedtds w« 
find one Sir William Douglas called indiffsrenUy 
Sir William Douglas i^ Jedburgh" or "Su 
Wm. Douglas of the Forest." Other woods 
and forests no doubt are mentioiied in ehartu- 
laries and chronicles, but no other wood is over 
spoken of in the same terma. Thia great 
Boufhem forest w^ the "Coed Caled<i*n, 
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tlw " Foreel-wood," of Kennioa, wliere the 
Arthnrian battle was fought, and the word 
Ckleddau, so fortanatelr preserved, gives us the 
root Mid mBoninK of the Bomau "Caledoois" 
snd " C^edoiua7' ^^^ of Ftotem^'B " I^i) 
Kn^ySwCa." 'Fha name is associated with wciod- 
lands from the veir first ; and a reference to 
Tacitua will show that the Romans were more 
ta leM involved in woodlands as aoon as they 
crossed the borders of Bryneidi (" Brigantes "J. 
lAotlf , I mar add thai, local tradition still 
claima the oau in Dalkeith Park as relics of 
tli« old " Caledonian" forest" 

J. H. BJlHSA.Y. 



AthenMaui Obib : Oct. 11. im. 
Pro(. 8»yoe,iiiflieAcADBMTofSeptflnibBr27, 
which I have anlv now had an opportunit;' of 
seeing, dedloM uiat he ii "nDbetlever in the 
northern Arthur, at least M an historical 
personage-," and gives certain reasons for this 
non-beliefs I was the first to collect the topo- 
graphical, and to set forth, in s coniplete snd 
metnodioal form, both the topographical and 
tlia hlat4>rical evidence at present accessible for 
Bb biatorioal, as well as a mythical, northern 
Arthnt. AndasaTBrygreatnumberof scholars, 
and among others, apparently, Mr. Natt and Mr. 
Tork Powell in lie &fe corrrespondence iinder 
the above title, have more or less fully accepted 
this theory. I would desire to make a few 
remarks both on the objections of Prof. Bayce 
and on my own arffoments. 

The objections of Prof. Sayoe to the Hbrthem 
ArthTir, so far, at least, as he has stated them in 
the ACADBUT, refer, first, to the localities of his 
battles, and, secondly, to the date of the Cymrii 
poems fn which he is mentioned, 

Aa to the former he says : — 
" The seventh battle was foDght in 'OoltOelidon 
*** /real CaUionimJiiT—t, north of Dunkild and Lack 
Lnmnd; the ninth at 'ITrbe Leglonum,' ikai it, 
titktr Ulmter mr CatrlUm. ... It Cheater ia 
meant, the hattle did not take place Qntil 613, 
more than halt A century alter the age to which 
the hlstonoal Attimr must be referred; if Goer- 
Ileon on die tJsk U mesnt, a still later date mTist 
he given to lb ... In any cose, a British 
dueftain ol the sixth oenttuy was not likely to be 
fighting boUi bi the Catedonlui foreat [north of 
^nk^ and Loch Lomond] and at Cheater or 
CaerUeon-on-TJsk, and his enemies in neither place 
vmold have been Saxons." 
Allvenrtrae. Bnt one would aok what grounds 
Prof. Sayoe baa for thus poritively aasertiDg 
that Co^ Cdyddon, the Wood of Celyddon, 
in those Istcr oentoties, when the ArOiuiiaii 
iMenda weie being formed, and when the 
CiSedoniaiu had oonqnered the former " Wales 
within the Walls," still meant, as formerly, 
only the forest "north of Dunkeld and 
Looh Lomond," and not, as Mr. Skene amoni 
others affiiipB(" Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
ToL L, p. M), " the great forest of which the 
forests of Selkirk and Ettrick formed a part " ? 
And one would further ask what grounds 
Prof. Sayoe has for thus positively identifying 
tbs ' ' UAn Iiegionum or Leoffis, qui Britannioe 
KsirUom dicit^," ettber with Chester or Caer- 
laon-on-tJik (towns which Nennius terms in bis 
list, not Eaerhom or £aerlion, bet Eaer LegionJ 



polft.ted into poems which recounted the struggles 
of the Btltone agaiuat their barbuian toes." 
That the poems originated at, and even contain 
fragments of, a much earlier date, is not denied ; 
nor that the original bards belonged to the 
North ; nor that the ecenea of the poems are in 
the North. And this being so, whether it is 
probable that what "strikes" Prof. Bayce as 
"interpolation" reaUy is so, depends on what 
foroe thete is in the ^snerat argameut for an 
historical Northern Arthur, 

That argument — as I have ■nmmarisod it in 
my artide on " Arthur " in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and stated it in detail in my esany 
Arthnriati Iiocolities," prefiied to the 
Early English Teit Society's Romance of Merlin, 
an eesay published also as an independent work 
(1869), expanding my original essay written in 
1866, and published in Macmilian't Magazint in 
1867, and fliusayearbeforeMr. Skene's "Four 
Ancient Books of Wales" (1868)— that argu- 
ment is as follows. 

First, the historical facts are stated that show 
that the west of Bouthem Scotland, save Qallo- 
way, was, in the sixth century, peopled by 
Kymry, and the east by Saxons, and that there 
were bard-sung conflicts between these two 
races, representatives, also, of two religions. 

Secondly, as the result of many personal 
wanderings on foot over Southern Scotland and 
the English Border, it is shown, not only that 
a number of Arthurian localities, elsewhere 
unparalleled, exists in that rBgion, bnt that 
Arthurian legends and traditions are still living 
among the people, and may be picked up 
from wholly uliterate old stonebiBokers 
others cm the roadside. 

Thirdly, having pointed out that these facts 
raise the question, whether it is more likely 
that traditions of an historical Arthur wore im- 
ported into the North from the Bonth, or into 
Uie South from the North ; it is shown that 
bistoricol conditions subsequent to the sixth 
century were highly inimical to an importation 
from tiie South, and highly favoursUe to an 
importation from the North — which, iherefote, 
most be regarded as the original seat of the 
historical Arthur. 

With refeienoe to those views in which Prof. 
Sayce appears more or lass to agree with Mr. 
Tock Powell and Mr. Nutt, those, namely, witii 
respect to the attaohing to Artbnr of old Keltic 
myths, and the similarity of the Welsh 
Arthurian myth to, if not its derivation from, 
the QaeUc Singalian myth, I beg to say that, 
even in my original essay of 1886-7, I specially 
pointed out, not only this similarity, but the 
very remarkable relations that exist in Scotland 
between the regions respeotively distinguished 
by an Arthurian and a Ping^an topography. 
To quote from that original essay ; — 
"In Scotland alone are to be found localities 
appertaining to ioth the great, and, as I hope to 
■how, allied Cycles of Keltic Poesy, the Flngelian 
and Arthurian ; and, like the shells that distinguish 
different but allied strata, are these two sets o( 
localities to the two gr«at formations of Keltic 
Tradition." 

J. B. Stuakt-Glbnmie. 



gentlemen's names of note, who forniih'd other 
parts in this collection (and whose character 
might give a check to any over-freedom in 
oensuref that might be added, bnt that I am 
not at liberty to insert them ; some of them 
being in too high a station of lite, and others 
having since oblig'd themselves to severer 
studies." Among "these latent jewels," for 
such the editor considered them, are two poems 
of very special interest. One is "Absence," 
by t>r. J. Bonne, and of which it is here said : 
" This poem was found in an old MannscHpt of 
Sir Jolm Cotton's, of Btratton, in Huntingdon- 
shire." This some poem, which oommeuoes 
with 

" Absence, hear [thcu] my protestation," 
appeared, according to Mr. Davenport Adams, 
in Davison's Poetiad Rhaptody of 1603. At 
this date Donne was about thirty years of age, 
having been bam in 1573. It has been stated, 
by lEoak Walton in the Lift prefixed to the 
Eighty Sermont, fol. 1640, that Donne wrote 
most of his poems before the twentieth year of 
his age, and these were ooUeoted and first 
puUished posthumously in 1633, or two years 
after his death. The poem in question is not 
in any edition of Donne that I know of, not 
even the exhaustive one privately printed by 
Mr. Grosart sixteen years ago. This oversight 
on the part of Mr, Grosaif is onaocountalde, 
as the Qrovt is duly catalogued at the British 
Museum, and each contributor, or reputed oon- 
tributor, has an individual cross reference to 
the work. As regards the poem itself, I would 
only mention that it is both very pretty and 
very short, and is much more meritorious than 
some of Donne's effusions. 

The other poem in this collection which 
deserves attention is " A Satyr* against Mar- 
riage, by Mr. Butier, the autnor of Iludibra*.'' 
Everyone knows that Butier wrote a "Satire 
upon Marriage," but it does not seem to be so 
generally known that he wrote one againtt that 
ancient institution. At all events the one in 
the Groix, in which is employed the metre of 
Hudibrat and which is characterised by its 
indelicacy, does not appear in any oolleoted 
edition of Butler's works. 

It is, of course, an open question OS to 
whether either of these poems is anthentio ; 
but each it will be observed has mannerisms 
that would warrant us in aooepting both as 
genuine. 

It may be added that among the list of sub- 
scribers to the Qrove occur tile names of the 
Earl of Orrery, Pope, Prior, Theobald (whose 
rendering of Hero and Leander it contains), and 
Young. William Eobkkts, 



of the BnUi, the Oaelio Dnnbrettan, Dumbarton, 
the "CMtrnm Arthuri" of a parliamentary 
leootd of David H. in 1367 ? 

The further objections of Prof. Sayce to an 
historic*! northern Arthur are tlina stated :— 

" His existence nets ultimately upon the supposed 
evidence of the old Welsh poems. We have no 
proof Oiat these, at we have them, are older than 
the twelftli osntary. . • . And the allusions they 
ocoMn to Aithw tlrUct km as belonging to a period 
whsB Arttmr had beoome tiie natlimsl hem (d the 
Cymiy, so OuX his aame woqld natqnUy be hitei- 



FOBua m "imt obote." 

Londim: Oot. IS, 1881. 

In 1T21 was published Tht Orove; or, a 
Collection of Original Poems, Translations, &o., 
by W. Walsh, Esq., Dr. J. Donne, Mr. Dry- 
den, Mr. Hall, of Hereford, The Lady B 

M , Mr. Butler, author of Hadibrat, Mr. 

Stepney, Sir John Suckling, Dr. Eenrick, and 
other eminent hands. It was published by, or 
ratiier printed for, W. Mears, "at the Lamb 
without Temple Bar." In the preface, and 
after a t^ort eulogy of Eenrick, Hall, and 
Walsh, the anonymous editor, writing in the 
first person, states that " there are several | 



" DKULAORESSB." 



In studying the life of the great Earl of 
Chester, I have been struck by the nnsatis- 
faotory explanation ("Dieu I'anores "~" May 
God prosper it ") of the above name, borne by 
the Abbey of bis foundation at Leek, in Staf- 
fordshire. X have lately discovered the same 
word as the proper name of a Jew in the Liber 
Wtntonienti; a oentury earlier. It there occurs 
as " Deuleoreisse judeius " (Dometday, iv., 551]. 
Can anyone suggest a better derivation P 

J. H. BOUKB. 
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SCIENCE. 
Sludt tur PAtialogu m general »t lur U* For- 
mation anahgiquet de la Langva grec^M. 
By Victor Henry. (UauonneuTe : Fans.) 
IIA.T8 little hesitation in saying that Prof. 
Henry's book, the title of which is given 
above, is the most important that has appeared 
for a long irhile past on the aubject of Greek 
grammar, regarded, at least, from the com- 
parative point of view. It marks a new "stage 
in the scientific treatment of Qreek philology, 
and is the first attempt to apply on a complete 
scale, and to a particular language, the prin- 
ciples and conclusions which have created 
inch a revolution in the study of comparative 
philology daring the laat ten years. 

I need hardly explain that the new school 
starts with the two assumptions that a pho- 
netic law, when once ascertained, is inviolable, 
and that the chief agent of change in lan- 
guage, BOd more especially in grammar, has 
been analogy or assimilation. The latter 
assumption, indeed, is more than verified by 
the history of the Somanjc languages of 
Europe. Forme which the school represented 
by Cnrtius endeavoured to explain by phonetic 
decay and organic phonetic changea, which too 
often set at defiance every known law, an 
now shown to be the result of that principh 
of imitation which dominates the whole Uf( 
of man, and is felt nowhere so strongly as ii 
the woids which he utters. No doubt analogy 
is so easy a key that it may now and then be 
fitted to locks which it does not really suit, 
but I believe that such cases will eventually 
torn out to be but relatively few. 

Prof. Henry begins hia work with an 
admirable introduction on the character of 
analogy and its effect upon language in 
general. Then follows the main port of the 
book, which analyses the Greek language in 
particular, tracing form after form to the 
potent influence of this all-pervading prin- 
ciple. It is impossible here to do more than 
call the attention of scienti&c grammarians to 
the volume ; to give anything like an outline 
of its contents would exceed the limita of an 
article. It is sufficient to say that every 
department of Greek grammar is passed under 
review ; every vowel is carefully scrutinised, 
and even the accentuation is not allowed to 
go unchillenged. The fabric of Greek gram- 
mar, as we hive it, ia shown to have been 
m«nly built up by the guiding hand of 
analogy. 

In a work which covers so large a space of 
ground, which involves so many details and 
deals with so much that is new, differences of 
opiaiun here and there are unavoidable. In 
some cases — as, for instance, as regards the 
origin of the characteristic r of the Latin 
and Keltic passives — the author would doubt- 
less now modify his views ; in other cases the 
question might be one of probabilities which 
would not strike two scholars in exactly the 
same way. There is one point, however, in 
which, as it seems to me, some of Prof. Henry's 



arguments need revision in the light of recent 
research. This is t;he relation between Latin 
and Greek. The old classical eurrieuluin had 
accustomed us to regard these languages as 
having a special connexion one with another, 
and it was therefore natural that the founders 
ol comparative philology should have assumed 
this special connexion to be a fact. But it 
has become increasLOgly manifest that the 
assumption is merely one of those idola which 
the progress of scientific philology has obliged 
us to discard. Greek and Latin have as little 
to do with each other (except, of course, in 
the matter of borrowing) as any two of the 
most dbtantly related members of the Indo- 
European family of speech. The languages 
to which the Ittdic group claims an immediate 
affinity are the Keltic ; and there must have 
been a time when the speakers of the Italic 
and Keltic dialects lived together or in close 
proximity to one another. The Greek dialects 
look rather towards the Eist, and it is with 
Armenian, I believe, that they will ultimately 
be found to stand in the most intimate relation. 
To sum up. Prof. Henry has given us an 
interesting, suggestive, and valuable hook 
which no comparative philologist or student 
of Greek grammar can afford to neglect. 



, A. H. Satcs 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CAROLiyE uhtttsculb. 

Settriogton : Out. is, l: 

Mr. J. H. Hessels is to be congratulated on 
having become at last aware, since the pub- 
lioatiou of his former artdcles, of the existenoe 
of Wattenbach's AiJeitung, which ia confessedly 
the standard text-book of the science as to 
which he has nndertakea to enlighten us. But 
such oaudid confessions as to the progress of 
his studies make it the more difficott to under- 
stand the confidenoe with which he question! 
the competency anil challenges the cautious 
conclusions of the great maatara of that difficult 
branch of knowledge in which he confesses he 
is only a novice " endaavooring to instruct 
himself." 

Ur. HeaseU insinuai«i, rather than asserts, 
that Uessrs. Bond, Thompson, and myself, 
have not formed independent opinions as to 
the origin of the Caroline minuscule, but have 
reproduced what he calls "the somewhat in- 
volved and contradictory statements " of Prof. 
Wattenbach. Hessrs. Bond aud Thompson 
ore perfectly competent to defend themselves ; 
but, so far as I am concerned, it so happens 
that the long extract which Mr. Hessels gives 
from my book is one of the two or Uiree 
instances in which, with the utmost diffidenoe, 
I have ventured to differ from the conoluaionB 
of the great Gorman expert. If Ur. Hessels 
had examined more carefully the passage which 
he quotes, he would have soen that I assart that 
the new script was " obtained mainly from the 
rounded English book-hand of the eighth cen- 
tury; " whereas Prof. Wattenbach only goes so 
for as to say that " it occasionally takes up 
Anglo-Saxon elements." I am quite prepared to 
in this instance as in others, that it would 
have been wiser simply to have followed Prof. 
Wattenbach, insteaa of attempting to form an 
idependent judgment. But I am not con- 
vinced that I am in error by the cases which 
Ht. Hessels cites. In the eighth century there 
were two English hands, very difft;rent in 
character: the pointed secular minuscule of 
the charters, which may be called the diplomatic 
hand, and the rounded book-hand of the monks. 
Of Sfr, Hessel's instances, jilatea 12 and 23 of 
the Polaeogcaphio Society represent chaiten 



written in the pointed diplomatic hand. Plates 
90 and 01 are not "EngBsh minuacule" at all; 
they are the famous Ooapela of MaeBwol,WTitiai 
in Ireland and in " Insh mdaL" Plates 139 
and 140 are from the Cambrid)^ Bede, written, 
not in England, but on the Oontment. PlateUl, 
however, is a case which should have shon 
Mr. Hessda, if he had examined it with mors 
care, the danger of hasty genemliaataon. It it 
a page of the British Museum Bede, in which 
the heginning of each book ia written in the 
rounded minuscules which, as I venture to 
think, hod an important influence in the fonas- 
tion of tho beautiful Caroline script, while the 
remainder is in the pointed minnscule which 
the Caroline script rapidly displaoed. 

Mr. Hessels thinks my own plate (voL iL, 
p. 164) looks as if I wished to destroy my own 
theory of the influeuoe of the Anglo-Saxon on 
the Prankish writing. This is another hut; 
conclusion. From want of space I was unable 
to insert on my plate the rounded Anglo-Saxon 
minuscule, from which I derive certain featona 
of the Caroline minuscule; the Irish nndal, 
which I give, being only the remote prototype. 

In conclusion, I would say I do not agree 
with Mr. Hessels in his opinion as to the com- 
paratively small value of autotype and collotype 
facsimiles ; while, if be oan devise a paUeo- 
graphic tOTminology superior to that now in 
use, and can also secure its general adopticn, 

one will be more snrprised or more grateful 
than myself. I have gone as for in this direc- 
tion as I thought it expedient to venture, 
feeling that the confusion produced by chsogei 
in the ocoepted nomenclature of scripts is ofleo 
a worse evil than the retention of the old 
names, although they may not be wholly 
unexceptionable. ZsAAO TATUia. 



Hit. HESSELS AS A CamC 

London: Oot. e,im. 

I am extremely obliged to Mr. Hessels for »t 
last pointing out some oitots in the printed 
transcription of the Bpinal Glossary. Whether 
they prove his points or not is another 
question, for they have the fatal defect of 
proving too much: (1) that I am unable to 
distinguished between two aooh letters as r ana 
e in a MS. where they are as distinct >a in 
ordinary print, and (2) that I am ignorant of 
the maamngs of amhuro and incendo. In (act, 
these errors ore of so gross a character thst 
they could hardly have been made by anjone 
copying letter by letter, even if totally ignorant 
of palaeography, and as they all oootir in a 
sin^e page, the most natural conclusion would 
be that that page was accidentally printed off 
without the benefit of my revision. Howstw, 
this must remain mere oong ectnre till the whole 
of Mr. Hessels' evidence is before us, which it 
probably will not be tor some time, if he per- 
sists in what is apparently his determination to 
let it out only in ocoosional driblets. 

I am also obliged to Mr. Hesseb tor oonect- 
ing — or rather defining more exaotly— my oon- 
jeoture about the authorship of the remarks on 
Epinal in the Athenaeum review. He distinctly 
admits that these remarks originated— if only 

Eartially and indirectly— with himsdf , and ess 
ardly deny — apart from such additional evi- 
" inoe as I oould easily bring forward if I MO" 
—the truth of my original st»t»mBnt that '' ne 
has for the lost year boon indnstriously ow- 
saminnting charges of gross inoompeteooe snd 
carelessness against me, but has hitherto ^ 
sistently refused to give any proof of them. 

My complaint against Mr. HaasaU «, Mt 
that he brought these charges against me, Mi 
that he has brought them in a way which tne 
editor of the Aoadkmy will not allow ma to 
charaoterise as I could wish, withholding M 
evidence entirely for nearly a ye»^' 
now only giving a portion of it 
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" the otiaaaty inflicted on the literary world " 
by theae oron. Wfa; then did ha not oorrect 
them in ibe jvoofi of my tnuisaription. whiah 
were aent to £iin with my approval daring the 
[xinting of the work, whioh would have t>een 
the friendly and, at the sams time, the most 
effiaotiTe way of doing it, or publish a list of 
them withoat any oommentB, immediately after 
the appearsnce of the book, which would, at 
any rate, have been a gentlemanly and dignified 
proceeding? 

The only exoose Mr. Heasels can make for 
thia oonduct is that he cannot "oritioiM the 
Epinal Qloaaary aa a whole" till my Oldest 
EngUflh Texta are published. But we do not 
want hia criticiBni of the plossary aa a whole 
(which I, for one, believe him to be ^uite 
incompetent to give] ; what I and the Bub- 
scriben want ia the list of errora. Nor do t 
see any reaaon why ha should withhold his 
Tiewa about the date of the US. Hia argument 
that my Introductioa to the Epinal Olossory ia 
" of no use whatever " till the other work is 
pnUiahed, becanse all the leferenoes are to thia 
nnpaUiahed book, is partly a miaBtatement, 
partly a misleading statement. It ia true that 
I have in part of my Introdnction preferred the 
convenient referencea to the numbers of the 
gloaaea in the O.E.T., but I have also given a 
table which enables tiie reader to find the 
references to the facsimile without the slightest 
diffionl^. It is a direct misstat«ment aa f ar as 
it applies to the section on the palaeography of 
the US., for here the references are excliuively 
to the faoaimile itaeU, many of them being to 
porelr lAlan gloetea, which, of course, are not 
indoded in tlioee^printad in the O.E.T. 

I mute agree with Mr. Heaaele that " oandour 
and nanhnesa, and a due sense of our frailty, 
will cany ua much further than all tbia wind 
and btnater" ; and when he says, " I like to 
act on this principle," I can only ask, "Why 
don't you Uken? Mr. Heaaela says of me 
"txe is « hard-working man." Quite true, 
and therefore I object strongly to being buzzed 
Tonnd incessantly by a orititnl blue-bottle, with 
no reenlt hitherto but irritation and loss of 
time. He complains, "how difficult it ia to 
find out where one can have Mr. Sweet." 
Cnrionsly enoufh, I have exactly tha same 
difficulty with Ux. Hessels. 

When I find Mr. Hesaela KracefuUy admitting, 



" I know I am just 



a likelv to slip as he la, 
periiaiM more so, I cannot help conjectoring 
tiiat this sndden fit of modesty may have been 
■nggested by hia own exbaordinary blunder, 
whioh he has had to confess in his Becond Notice. 
It is strange enough that Mr. Hessels should 
have nerieoted «o obvious aud couvenient a 
aonroe of information about a book's contents 
aa its title-page, bat it is simply incompre- 
hensible that ha should have made a prolonged 
and minnteexamination of a granular aphoto- 
lithagraph without noticing its differenoe from a 
clear-cat autotype. Suoh a want of obaerraition 
must be rather a disadvantage in palaeography. 
It is also ibange to find so oonsummate a 
; ao blindly on the trans- 
1 expect him to read the 
facaimile straight off, and soom all external 
aida. 

There are a large number of minor miastate- 
manta in tha Becond Notice, some of whioh I 
will briefly notice. " Mr. Sweet will give me 
no time." Mr. Heaaela himself informs us that 
uy nrotest was published so far back aa last 
April. Again, Mr. Heaaels tells as he ezpeot«d 
I woold "ahelter [myself] behind the printer," 
and finds that I acto^y did ao when I remarked 
that aeveral of my artata were " the result of 
letter* dropping out after the proofs had passed 
out of my hands." He ought in common fair- 
neaa to have atated that tliis [practioally certain) 
oonjeotore waa originally doe, not to me, but 
to my reviewer. Prof. &eat (Acadehit, Feb. 
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9, 1884, p. B9). "It now leaks ont -wkj he 
declined to do so " [that u, be remonaibU for 

the accuracy of the facainulea]. mi. Hasaels, 
here, suppresses tha fact that this reason was 
stated by me distinotlyin my preface to Epiual. 
The paasage in which he accuses me of 
"hedging ia abaolately anintelligibla to me. 
So also IS the following : " He sometimes 
followa the reading ^aa ha thinks it to be) of 
the MS. with such pomf ol minuteness that he 
often prints the greatest nonsense rather than 
deviate, even intelligently, from hia MS." 
Ought I to hare printed what I thought wasnoj 
the reading of the US. ? Does Mr. Hessels in 
his own editions " deviate intelligently " 
from his MSS, ; or, in other words, garble their 
evidence ? 

I have now to plead guilty to a misleadine 
statement of my own. When I said that "I 
was overruled in my wish to have die Epiual 
MB, reproduced by the autotype instead of the 
photolithographic process," I ought to hai 
added that the expense made the adoption i 
the former process impossible, 

Ut. Hessels seems unable to understand that 
I obtained the loan of the Epinal US. toldg 
account of the English glosses, and th^ ita 
photographic reproduction was undertaken 
solely on tha ground of its being one of the 
oldest MdS. containing English words in 
existenoe, so that the publication of the purely 
Latin gloaaas, though unavoidable in the fac- 
simile and transliteration, and, of coarse. 
highly^ desirable in itself, still lav entirely 
"outside the aim of the work." If the 
English glosses had been written all together, 
instead of being scattered through the whole 
MS., I should certainly have oiuy published 
the English pages, and have entiraty omitted 
the Latin ones, Mr. Hessels is evidently unable 
to realise that hia own favourite study may 
appear of very subordinate importance to 
others. 

And, here, I must regretfully part company 
with Mr. Hessels for the present. I have only 
to request him that, if in future I fail to 
reply to any observations of his, he will 
attnbute it to want, not of literary courtesy, 
bntof time. Hbnky Swbbt. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
Ma. GEOBaE W. Tbton, Jtw., of Phila- 
delphia, aunounoea that the first part of a new 
series of his Maaual of ConchiHogy, containing 
the Land Shells, will be published on January 
1, 1885. This series ia expected to be com- 
pleted in from thirty-two to forty parts, aud 
will contain nearly 20,000 illustrations. It will 
be issued in an edition of 250 copies, in the 
same style and at the some price aa the Marina 
Series now in coume of publication, and may 
be aubsoribed for separately or in connexion 
with the other series. 

Ait elaborate paper on "The Fossil Fishes 
of the Carboniferous Limestone of Great 
Britain," bv Ur. J. W. Davis, of Halifax, has 
been published in the Scientific Trantaetiom of 
tha Koyal Dublin Society. This paper, which 
forms quite a large volume by itself, is illus- 
tiated by numerous coloured plates. The 
work is based ou tha Earl of Eoni^illen's 
collection, recently transferred to tha British 
Museum, where it forma, with the collection of 
the lat« Sir Philip Egerton, an unparalleled 
assemblage of fish remains. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
We are glad to hear that the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press have taken up the 
•ohame which the Philological and Early- 
English Text Societies failed to get support 
for — Uke printing of the fine eighth-century 
Qlosaary of Mediaeval Latin, with Anglo- 



Saxon gloaaea, at Corpus Chrlati College, 
Camlmdge, The US. contains some ten 
Uioaaand Latin words, and about two thousand 
Anglo-Saxon ones. The latter, Ur. H. Sweet 
has included in his forthcoming " Oldest- 
English Texts," long printed off, but not yet 
issued for the Early-English Text Society, 
Still, a fresh print of them tn situ will be most 
welcome, and the Latin worda will often be 
new and always of value. The Syndics have 
committed the edition of the US. to an U.A. of 
their university, Ur. J. H. Heaaels, and to 
Prof. Zupitza, of Berlin, who had copied the 
US. for his own nse. The former gentleman 
will be responaible for the Latbi words, the 
latter for the Ang^o-Saxon, 

In Lt Liare for October 10 is a highly 
appreciative notice of the first part of Dr. 
Murray's New EtiglUh Dietionari/. 

The Bevue Critique for October 13 has an 
article by U, A. Jacques ou the portion of 
U. Oodemiy'B Dictionnaire de I'andeaTte langite 
/ranfaiie containing the letter E. Tha writer 
states that he has made a collection of nearly 
six hundred words, take n chiefly from printed 
souroes, which ore om itted in this portion of 
M. Ctodefroy's work. About a quarter of these 
are enumerated in the article, which also 
indicates several corrections of import ance. 



THE BETTISH KUSECU CA.TAL00UE OF COINS. 

Central Grteee. By B. V. Head. (Longmans.) 
Thb publications of the coin department of 
the British Uuseum are now appearing at a 
rapid rate. It ia less than a year sioce the 
sections dealing with the Ptolemaic kings of 
Egypt and the states of Thesaaly and Epirus 
were published, and now Ur. Head's Central 
Greece is in onr handa. The scope of this 
volume ia somewhat narrower thiui its title 
would lead us to expect, oa it includes neither 
the western district of Acorania and Aetolia, 
which Prof. Gardner has already disoussed, 
nor the extensive but monotonous issues of 
the mint of Athena. The coinage of Euboea, 
however, is embraced in the work, and with 
good reason, aa all the relations of that island 
were with the lands which face it across the 
Euripua, and not with the Cyclades, among 
which Eokhel and hia followers down to the 
present day have persisted in classing it. 

The larger half of the volume is concerned 
with the mone^ of Locris, Phoois and Boeotia. 
Though comprising several interesting types, 
the issues of these countries are not ao impor- 
tant for the illustration of Hellenic art and 
mythology as those of some other local gronps. 
The Locrian mints were only act working at a 
period when most Greek states had been in 
the poBSOBsion of a coinage for tiro hundred 
years. In Phocis three rather uninteiesting 
typea — the head of a boll, the fore-part of a 
'boar, and a side-face of Artemia — were re- 
peated for generation after generation with a 
oonaervatism almost equal to that displayed 
on the Athenian issues. In Boeotia the buck- 
ler, whioh iavoriably occupies the obverse of 
the silver pieces, is incapable of artistic treat- 
ment, and the wine-jar which no often accom- 
panies it on the reverse is hardly a better 
subject. To find pieces intereeting from any 
but a hiatorioal point of view ia therefore 
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exceptional rather than normal in Central 
Greece. At the same time there ue at leaat 
two striking wries to be fonnd in the district, 
The first coasiatp of the fine didrachms issued 
ij the people o| Opus in the secoqd and third 
qoarten oi the fourth century. Theae coins, 
whose types are the head of Persephone and 
the combatant Opuntiaa Ajaz, are of rerf 
beantifal vork : their design vaa evidently 
snggested by the Syracnsan pieoes of the age 
of tiie elder Sionysius, but they show — vhat 
is rare in copies — a distinct improToment on 
their original. In the head on the obverse, 
at any rate, to can see an appropriateness of 
expression, and a dignity which is wanting 
in the Arethnsa of the exquisitely- finished 
Sicilian tetradrachms. That the Locrian Aj ax 
of the reverse is so markedly superior to the 
Syracuaan Leucaspia it would perhaps be 
hazardous to assert. Ho appears as a naked 
warrior armed with helmet, sward, and shield : 
his frame, at first short and sturdy, gradually 
becomes more slender and graceful as the 
traces of the school of Polycleitus disappear 
from the art of Greece. Ur. Head has 
ingeniously conjectured that the copying of 
Sicilian types on tha oaatem side of the Ionian 
sea — a phenomenon found at Messene and 
other cities, as well as in Locris — ^most have 
been due to the remittance of the large sana 
sent over by Dionysius, when about the year 
369 ».c. he showed a tendency to interest 
himself in Qreck politics. 

Tlie seoond series of artistic importance 
consists of didrachms struck at Thebes ap- 
parently between the years 446 and 426 B.C. 
The reverses of these pieces comprise a series 
of representations of Heracles, and of a 
seated female figure, which may r^resent 
Thebe, or less probably Harmonia. The god 
strings his bow, carries off the Delphic 
tripod, or strangles the twin serpents ; the 
nymph is seated on a throne or a rock, and 
occasionally holds a helmet in her ont- 
stretohed hand. All these coins are of the 
best late-archaic style, the subjects a. little 
stiff, hut full of vigour, and for the most part 
well adapted to the space they are dosigaed 
to fill. The olum^ method which Heracles 
adopts tor stringing his bow, by passing it 
ovfiE one knee and under the other, is a 
curious testimony to the inferiority of Qreek 
archery. The divine bowman is credit«d 
with a weapou not exceeding three feet in 
length ; if of larger size it would not have 
been bent in the manner shown. After em- 
ploying theae devices for some twenty years, 
the Theban mint most unfortunately relapsed 
into the use of the old wine-jar types, which 
were consistently repeated all through the 
fonith century. 

As illustrating history, the coinage of 
Central Greece is decidedly interesting. Locris, 
Phocis and fioeotia were all federal states, 
inoloding members of very different size and 
power. In I'hocis, no one town of supreme 
unportance existed to claim a h^emony over 
its countrymen. Delphi — which might natu- 
rally have attained sach a position — showed 
its strength not by subduing its neighboun, 
but by secediugfromthe Phocian confederacy. 
In Locris and Boeotia, on the other hand, 
there were two cities—Opus and Thebes — 
which far surpassed all their allies individu- 
ally, and m^[ht even face any probable com- 
" " 1 of the smaller states. Our notices 



of the internal politics of the Locrians are too 
scanty Ia allow ns to verify the bints whioh we 
obtain from the coinage, or to conclude that 
the signature of the pieces, sometimes by the 
leading state, sometimes by the whole nation, 
marks the periods of the greater or less 
weponderwce of Opus in the district- In 
Boeotia, on the other hand, Ur. Head has 
suooesded in showing that the monetary 
ahanges refieet the vicissitudes of the Thebui 
supremacy. When Thebes was strong she 
rigidly suppressed all mints except her own ; 
when she was weak every member of the 
Boeotian league — not merely Tanagia or 
Orchomonua, but little places such as 
Uyoaleasus or Acracphium — issued its own 
currency. The scarcity of the coins of most 
of the smaller towns is thus explained by 
the shortness of the two periods of Theban 
weakness during which it was possible to 
assert local independence. Putting aside a 
few sixth-century pieces, we find that these 
issues belong cither to the period 456-46, 
when the Athenians, after the battle of 
Oenophyta, established democracies through- 
out Boeotia, or to the thirteen years follow- 
ing the peace of Antaloidas, when the power 
of 8parta was used for the disintegration of 
the confederacy and the humiliation of 
Thebes. 

The earliest Boeotian money, which may 
belong to the first quarter of the sixth cen- 
tnry, bears testimony to the wide circulation 
of the Aeginetan currency at that early date. 
Not only is the curious " Aeginetan incuse " 
of the reverse copied, but we can hardly 
doubt that the buckler of Thebes and the 
sprouting corn-grain of Orohomenus were 
both chosen as types on account of their 
general resemblance to the Ae^etau turtle. 
As early Orchomenian obol is at the first 
glance liable to be mistaken for the similar 
Aeginetan denomination. We have, indeed, 
seen such pieces wrongly catalogued from this 
error even in University collections. 

The coinage of Euboea is chiefly notable in 
very early times. During the seventh and 
sixth oenturies Cholcis and Eretria were 
the two most enterprising cities of European 
Greece; their colonies covered the ooasto of 
Thrace and Italy, and their wan made an 
epoch in the half-forgotten annals of the 
period {Serod. v. 99). Prom a numismatic 
point of view, it is even more important that 
the island gave its name to the well-known 
Euboic standard of weight. In spite of all 
this, it was supposed, up to a few years ago, 
that there were no early pieces of Chalcis or 
Eretria in existence. At the same time, a 
numerous class of very arohaic coins bearing 
varions types — the Gorgon's face, the wheel, 
the triskelis, and the heads of an ox or a lion 

■were all attributed to Athens. Following 
in the steps of Dr. Curtius, Mr. Head demon- 
strates that these pieces ore to be divided 
among the various cities of Euboea. That 
Athens, in a century when coin-types were 
stereotyped, and a single device sufficed for 
each state, should have signed her money 
with any one of six or seven distinctive 
emblems is perfectly incredible. We are 
accordingly provided with the necessary sixth- 
century issues for Chalcis and her sister 
towns, the owl and head of Pallas alone being 
left to Athens. 

In later days there were only two periods 



of monetary activity in the island— one ifttt 
the fall of the Athenian snpromaoy over ths 
island in 411 B.C., the other in the last days 
of Greek independence, aft«r tha bmons pn- 
clamation of Plamininus. This lack ol inneg 
is explained by the fact that in the fifth cen- 
tury Athens suppressed the mints of her sub- 
jects in Euboea, while from 336 tii 19T b.c. 
the whole country was almost continuously in 
the hands of the Uaoedonians, and employed 
their regal coinage. 

In oonolufion, it is only neoesaary to stjr 
that the volume is illustrated by twenty-firar 
excellent autotype plates of corns, accor^ 
to the laudable system adopted by the Britiih 
Uuseum authorities in publishing the Uter 
sections of their catalogue. C. Oxix. 



THE TURNER PICTURES AT EXETER. 
Flymoatb : Oet. it, int. 
Thb disoovery, or supposed discovery, of tline 
oonsiderable paintings by Tumor is a mstia 
whioh saems to deserve more attention fram Uio 
Press than as yet it has reosived. It is likelj, 
I le«m from Hr. Uoora, their lucky anqniiibs, 
tbat tha LoDdon public will soon be given u 
opportnnity of defermininG; upon their meiiti. 
Such few foots as I am able to supply may be 
not without interest meouwhiie. 

The three piotnrea are in wster-oolonn ; Qmj 
have been varnished, and are upon oblong 
canvasses, perhaps t^iree feet in height, ini 
belong, probably, to a nniform serias of four 
paintings o( the interior of Exeter OsthedaL 
The snppositioii that a fourth is rcqaiied to 
complete the set is, in ib uatmre, pUniibk, 
inasmuch a* tilie woAm which Kr. Moon u 
exhibiting represent Uie eastern, western, idA 
nortiiem asifects of the cathedral. It b 
strengthened by the fact that there wu in 
Exeter, within the last few days, a piotun of 
tiie southern transept, which, in tiie lodgment 
of those who saw it, was moat profaaluy s «ipj< 
though a bad one, of t^** tnifging punting of 
"la series. 

These works were sold to a hKofcar [it ia wi 
for Ts. edO at a recent sale of the baloosiagi of 
one Dr. Harris, an old inhaUtaiit of toa dttj. 
From Ilia shop they passed for a trifle into W 
hands of their present owner. A gallery in tiio 
Hig^ Street haa been fitted for &ta leoR^ 
tion, and oonsidemble exaitement pienih- 
As to the authentioity of the woriu I b*n 
not much to say. I should not so Ik 
intmde upon your space if I did not 
myself find fairly substantial gronnd lot 
balievinK that thay may be genuine. Hi- 
Uoore has unwisdy chiieen to clean bu 
tieasores himself (they were sold ss oobuiea 



__ hiw adopted 

device of exblading daylight from his gaUarf^ 
and the stndsnt must examine them st well w 
he may by the deoeptive light of a cnriainM 
luup. Thero seems to be no eridenoa to 
connect directly these pictures with the wa 
(1S19} of Tomer's Devonahire Tour. £z^ 
tor that part of the time whioh he ipoit if 
the neighbourhood of Plymouth, as to wbwi 
(Gyrus Bedding be thanked) we are fsirir in- 
formed, the details of that tour are aadly » 
seek. Indeed, the ways of the painlar, N 
secret and swift, made it difBcult lor aaTtnt 
to preserve more than a aoanty raoord of lu< 
going and ooming. In Exeter hs sppw* to 
to have fonnd a friend and entertainer in U"' 
Dr. Harris, who himself was s bit of a pointer. 
Uemban of the family, living still in th« «^ 
can testify ao far. How it oonld happoi tt>« 
these paintings, if indeed by Tunar, mina 
have been soffltred by tbeoldamsteaitobau 
long autmg his lambar, is to me i nfl'p l '''" '*' 
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^Amq «« BOt vnntiiig detraoton -wbo ta,j 
that they UQ the work of Bi- Bftcris hjmselt : 
but this seems incredible alao. Mr. Thomburj 
menljoiu one dra^viag as the only ctiuroh 
ialtrior which IToraor is known to have painted. 
If, whsa the jadges ha.e spoken, the works 
■haold be found authentio, they will derive 
additional interest from being nearly unique 
*¥«"'r1'ti ia this kind. Ebsssi JUJisOKD. 



MSSSM. B0V380D VAlADOlf & CO.'S 
SEW ETCHINGS, Ac. 
Wx have leoeived Bitists' proofs ot fonr en- 
^T»TinKa ot unnanal beauty and importance 
vhioh Dare reoeatty been pabUshed by the 
snccesaoTS to the w^ll-known firm of Hessrs. 
Gknr^ The charming " ¥oung Widow," 
by Oren^e, bdon^g to Lord DufEenn, and 
BOW lent to the National GWleiy, has been 
sdmirably engraved in line by M. Ktassard. 
The engraver appears to have endeavoured to 
obtain the oolonr qualities of etohiag with the 
cteAT definition of uiie engraving and the com- 
plete tone of a mezzotint ; and we have seldom 
seen a plate whiob oombines in a greater 
msawora the peculiar properties of the three 
proosMea. M. Bajon %x« pot often produced 
a finer plate than his Wge etching (19^ ift. 
by 15) of "K^stec Oreve as Henry VIII.," 
after Sir Joshua Beynalds, from Lord Crewe's 
ooUection. The charm of this pieture oonaiats 
greatly in the taste with which the groat 
master has treated the subject. The child is 
itill a child, not acting, but taking his part in 
the joke of masquerade. The humour of the 
original if thorDushly preserved and is also in 
■ympathy with £e manner aad touch of the 
painter. Not leas faithful in int«rpretation is 
M. C. Koepping (the worthy pupil of U. 
Waltner), who in two magnificent plates (20 in. 
by 16^) has rendered on a scale adequate to the 
noble designs of the originals two of Gaius- 
borongb's moat celebrated landsoapes. the 
Ihike of Westminster's "Cottage Door," and 
" The Market Cart " in the National Qollery. 
These superb oompositione, with their gran4 
masses of light and shade and fine romantic 
feeling) have never been so adequately rendered. 
The K>i{r plates afford a welcome assurance 
ttiat the reputation of the firm of Goupil & Co. 
(or the puhUcafion of art works of the highest 
claae is not likely to diininiah in the hands of 
their successors. 



rnOF. MASFEBO'S FORTUaOMINQ 
WORKS. 
Pbov. Uupsbo's work oovers in every sense 
so exten^ve a field, and is of such signal im~ 
portaace in so many different ways, that to 
follow him at e^en a very respectful distance 
becomea each year more and more diiSoult. 
Livine two lives — the life of the man of action, 
and wo life of the man of science— he also, 
quite Uteral^, does the work of two indepen- 
dant and in^fatiffable toilers in the domain of 
knowledge. The latest discoveries of Uaspero, 
the man of action, have been briefly recounted 
in some preceding notes on this suojeot.* The 
labours of Hospero, the man of science, have 
yet to be enumerated. Their multiplicity, their 
nriety, and in some instances the abtruse 
character of the subjects under discussion, 
compel, and excuse, inadequacy of treatment 
m so summary a report as the present. 

Taking Prof. Haspero's literary work, recent 
ud foruooming, in reverse order, I beg^in with 
what is in contemplation and in progress. The 
preparation of a second edition of his Guide cu 
MiUu dt Boalaq will occupy the greater part 
of his time while in Cairo uus next season. All 
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new objects of importance will find a place in 
its pages, and the woi^ will throughout be 
augmented aud revised. Prof. Uaspero also 
hopes during the coming winter to coulinua 
his series of funerary texts, wjth translations, 
from the recently opened royal pyramids at 
Sakkarah ; and he expects to complete bis 
Raj^ort tuT ua« MUiion en Itaiie, ot which 
four instalments have already appeared in the 
Becaeil dea Travaax. This invaluable survey 
treats thus far almost exclusively of the 
minor stelae, statuettes, cones, &o., of the 
Turin collection, giving every hieroglyphic 
inscription in full, with parallel examples ^m 
similar objects in other museums. Thus grouped 
and illustrated, monuments of small importanoa 
in themselves become in a high degree in- 
structive and interesting. By comparmg and 
analysing the memorial tablets, Ac, ot a vast 
number of functionaries attached to the Theban 
necropolis. Prof. Maspero has, for instance, 
been enabled not only to restore the succession 
of many generationB of sacerdotal families and 
to venfy the extent to which the cult ot 
deceased royalties was carried, but also to 
reoanttruot the whole complicated official 
machinery by means of which that cult was 
maintained and administered. Among the 
matter to be examined in the concluding sec- 
tions of this inquiry ore various documents of 
great interest relating to the social conditian of 
the Egyptian people during the period at the 
Kew Empire, The sdentifio value of such a 
report as this, learned, luminous, exhaustive, 
needs not to be emphasised ; and its practical 
value is no leu erident. It points the way to 
rich mines yet almost unexplored amid the 
treasures ot our crowded European museums; 
it supplies a model of the way in which those 
mines should be worked ; and it virtually en- 
sures a large Qumbcr of historioal monuments 
against total destruction by violence or fire. 
I am glad to note, by the way, that soma few 
students have meanwhile been doing good work 
in this direction. M. Loret (having already 
copied and classified the Egyptian antic^uities 
of the museums of Havre and Eonen) is en- 
gaged upon the inscribed funerary statuettes 
of Boolak* ; the Graf von Shack has lately re- 

erted upon the Shackonberg coUectionf ; and 
. Berend, formerly of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, has for some time past been exploring 
the epigraphic treasures of Florence. 

To turn to work immediately forthcoming, 
U, Maspero is at this present moment occupied 
in the correction of two sets ot proofs : the one 
relating to his own recent discoveries in the 
burial fields of Thebes and Memphis, the ether 
a new edition of his ffietoire AiKtenne det 



et M^nphie, vrill contain an exhaustive account 
of various painted sepulchres which have ot 
late rewardM his explorations in Upper and 
Middle Egypt. Of the extreme interest attach- 
ing to this memoir it is enough to say that it 
especially bears upon that obscure intermediate 
period between the Vlth and Xlth Dynogtiea 
which Mariette described as a sort of chasm 
("une sortfl de trou") in which, as by some 
terrific political cataclysm, the civilisation of 
the countiT was so completely engulphed that 
"not a stela, not a statue, not a tomb, not the 
smallest fragment is found throughout nearly 
four centuries and a half." Now, M. Uaspero 
has never accepted this supposed cataclysm, 
He has all along been persuaded that the 
stream of Egyptian history pursued one un- 
broken current from the foundation ot the first 
monarchy down tjo the epoch ot Hyksos inva- 
sion. Long since, he beheved that he detected 
in even some of the Iiouvre monuments, indica- 



tions ot a style transitional, apparently, between 
the monuqients of the Audeut and Middle 
Empire*. More recently, when studying the 
muial texts of the tomb of Hapi-Tefa (" otabl- 
Antar") at Siout, ho became almost oourinoed 
that these great cliff-cut sepulchres were mode 
for faraiUes of the mysterious Heracleopolitsu 
period, and that a certain royal cartouche which 
occurs in one or more ot them, and which has 
hitherto been accepted as belonging to the 
Xlllth Dynasty, was in fact the cartouche ot 
a Heracleopolitait king. FosibiTe proof was, 
however, yet lotding, and for such proof U. 
Uaspero has ooptiuued to make diligent search 
since his tenure of of^oe in Egypt. Accident at 
lost disclosed one of the missing links. Than more 
Ijnkt turned up ; and in the coming memoir, 
a considerable portion of which is already in 
t^pe, he presents the results of his observa- 
liona. Hieroglyphio texts are ntproduoed in 
full, and soQie remarkable tomb-paintings are 

fivett in chromo-Uthograpby. I may add that 
have been permitted to see part ot tiia text, 
and that one of the plates now lies upon my 
desk. Tliis curious and elaborate sulqect re- 

fesente a wall in the sepulchral chamber of 
orhotpou* ) that wall which M. Maspero 
describes as the Salit a Manger of the deoeased 
— or, more correctly, of the Ka. One-fourth 
of the space is occupied by a large panel reach- 
ing from floor to oomioe, which depicta the 
side of a room with a door in the oenb« ; door 
and wall-surface being alike coveted with an 
infinite variety of geometrical patterns in red, 
blue, yellow, green, white, and black. The 
door IS evidently d deux battanlt, and two 
sliding bolls are painted in the centre. The 
re«t of the picture shows the interior of this 
imaginary room. Pood and drink-offerings on 
stands and trays, in vases and jan, are piled 
to the ceiling. Among these are seen trussed 
ducks, geese m their feathers, gazelle haunches, 
calves' neads, joints of beef, marrew-bouee, 
bread, various lands of cakes, sheaves of onions 
and lotus -bouquets. A supplementary list in 
two side columns of hieroglyphio texts enume- 
rates some other gifts not seen in the picture, 
as incense, pure water, and the like ; the whole 
scene being surmounted by a horizontal line ot 
votive inscription and a cornice in verrioal bands 
ot Dolour. This important work will appear in 
the new forthcoming ooUection of Memoirs by 
members of the Ecole archdologique du Oaire, 
of which the firet fascicule was presented to 
the Aoaddmie dea Insariptions (in advance of 

Siblication) by U. Uaspero at the meeting of 
otober 3. 

The new edition of M. Uaspero's Bidoira 
Ancimnc det Peujdea de VOrimt is mora than 
half in ^pe, and may be looked for early 
next spring. Partly re-written, partly re^ 
cast, increased to about eight hundred pages, 
and brought up throughout to the level ot 
the latest historical results, the work is also 
materially enriched by additional footnote 
references in great number. The chapter on 
the religion ot the Egyptians is almost wholly 
new. So also is the section on Memphita 
tombs, where the light which M. Uaspero'a 
own researches have of late years cast upon 
the esoteric sense of the stela, the ianetfixj 
statue, the funerary painting, aud the after-lira 
of the dead, is duly laid imder contrihution 
to illumine the pages of his own history. Uuch 
deeply interesting matter concerning tha 
Egyptian theory of the universe, of the nature 
of man, the soid, and the life to oome, which 
till now has been lacked up in M. Uospero's 
scientific writings, will thus be placed, in a 
popular and attractive form, witUn the reach 
of all readers. Beoognising how intimately tha 
early political history of the Semitio nations 
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givea much greater development to Uie onlta of 
anoieiit Syria ; especUlly traoing the erolu- 
tiim of the religion of the Israc^tes, and the 



inflaence thereupon exercised hy the mytholo- 
raes and worship of Egypt, Phoenima, Baby- 
lonut and Chaldoea. Nearly the whole of tJuB 



a ia new, all the latest lights furnished by 
Benan, Tiele, Kuenen, Schrader, Clermont 
Qanseau, Sx., &c., being focusaed upon the 
sabjeot with admirable skilL So, too, the 
whole field of Semitic reBearoh, as explored by 
European scholars during the last eight years, 
has been sarreyed and gleaned. &iyce's in- 
valn&ble Appendioes to the first three Books of 
Herodotus are largely relied upon in alt that 
nlatee to Lycia, Fhrygia, and the Hittites ; 
tlie explorations of Naville at Tel-el-Mas- 
khoota, of De Sancec at Tello, of Schliemann in 
Oie Troad, of Conder and Thomson at Horns, of 
the late F. Holland in Sinai, and of Trumbull 
at Eadeih Bamea, find due recognition ; while 
the topographical studies of Lraiomiant, De- 
litzsch, TomkinB, and a host of others, are 
quoted and examined. Yet, notwithstanding 
ttus range of reading, no history was ever less 
dry, or farther removed from the charge of 
being a work of compilation. Its uncompro- 
mising originality is as marked as ever, and the 
movement of the narrative is even swifter than 
of old. So light, in truth, is the literary toudh, 
that an unlearned reader, charmed by the grace 
of M. Moapero's style and by the graphic vivacitv 
of his treatment, might well read the book 
from beginning to end without even suspecting 
the depth and breadth of the acholarship upon 
which it is based. The proper names, it ia 
needless to say, are transliterated on the lines 
laid down by M. Maspero in his recent corre- 
spondence with M. Naville in the pages of 
toe ZeiUchrift, the effect on first sight being 
very curious. I may add that U. Uaapero 
retiuns De Bough's identification of the tnbes 
of the "Great Sea," who were allied with 
&tB Ehitui army at the famona battle of 
Kadesh, and that he sees no reason for accept- 
ing Brugsch'a CaucaaianB and Aasyrians, or 
Ohabas's substitntioa of Uaiouna for nioona 
(Dion). The Egyptian chapters abound in new 
facta both archaeological and historical ; such, 
for instance, as the discovery of the real sepul- 
chre of Prince Eha-em-uaa, who waa not 
buried in the Serapeum after all, but at Kafr- 
el-Batrau, near the Qreat Pyramid. But all 
these things must be read in the pages of the 
book itself. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon this 
new edition of a history whixih has been for 
some yean in the hands of continental readers, 
not merely because the original issue is. to our 
loss, almost unknown in this country, but 
beoanse I conceive some reparation to be due to 
the author on account of the curious treatment 
which has befallen his book on this side of the 
Channel, That the title of Masx^^ro's Hiitcire 
Andmne dt» Peuplet del'Orient should so closely 
resemble that of Lenormant'a Hiatoife Aucieant 
de VOriettt was, perhaps, a little unlucky ; bat 
when Lenonuant in hu later editions borrowed 
from Maspero's pages ao frequently and ao 
freely that the Egyptian portion of his work 
may almost be described a« consisting of 
HoBpero and Lenormant in equal parts, it 



authors, but between what was original 
Lenormant'a book and what was transplanted 
from Uaspcro's. This necessity unfortunately 
es)»ped the notice of the reverend author of 
A Sittory of Ancient Egypt {Longmana, 1883), 
who quotes Maapero from the quotations of 
Lendrmant without observing Lenormant's in- 
variable foot-note references to the source upon 
which be haa dnwn. Others, since then, IiAve 



quoted at third hand from Canon Bawlinson ; 
and thus, at each remove, the great Orientalist 
and Egnitologiat to whom they are all origi- 
nally indebted is left further and further out of 
sight. Amelia 



ABT MAGAZINES. 
AyoTHER chalk study of a female head, by IS., 
Paul Bajon, appears in the Portfolio for this 
month, perfectly facsimiled by Dujardin. The 
other full-page plates are a charming little 
panel of a Yirgin and Child in the South Ken- 
sington Uuseum, which is one of the illustra- 
tions of "Ml. Monbhouse's article on Dosiderio 
da Settignano, and an etching by IS.. Toussaint 
of Amiens Cathedral. The number contains 
an interesting acoount of the fortunes of the 
Palazzo Martinengo oil Lake Garda, contributed 
by the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 

The most notable of the illustrations to the 
A rt JouTTud is a facsimile of a chalk drawing 
by Mr. Albert Moore, It is the head of a 
beautiful English girl, fine in style and full of 
charm. We have Been better etchinga by Mr. 
Chaltock than his "On the Medway." The 
letterpress is not of much interest, but Mr. 
Bichv^ Heath contributea a good paper on 
Jules Breton. Mr. Aitchison, in hia lecture on 
colour, reprintod in this journal, appears to 
have been somewhat hard upon the foUy and 
indolence of man. "We suffer," he is reported 
to have said, ' ' from his folly in not paving the 
streets with aaphaltes, his indolence in not even 
keeping that dean." 

Ik the Magaiiiie of Art it is pleasant to aee 
due recognition a^ain given to American art. 
Mr. Brownell'a interesting article on the 
"American Salon" is very well illustrated 
with engravings after Boggs, Dannat, Wyatt, 
Eaton, J. L. Stewart, C. Grayson, and F. A. 
Bridgman. Amount numerous intoresting 
papers may be mentioned Mr, Edmund Ollier'a 
account of Old English painters, Miaa Jane 
Harrison's " Hellaa at Cambridge," and Mr. 
Eustace Balfour'a " French Pomfture." 

In the Zeittchrift fiir Sildmde Kunit (Sep- 
tember), Kichard Mather concludes his study of 
Hans Burgkmair, and Oiaf Granberg gives us 
bis latest researches about Picter Molyn, one of 
the earliest of Dutch landscape painters, and 
father of the younger Molyn, commonly called 
Tempesta. So JittJe known are the works of 
this contemporary of Van Goyen that one may 
look in vain for Ins name in the cataloguea of 
the public galleries of Europe. Even M. Henry 
Eavard, in hia lecent work on Dutch painting, 
folloWB Balkema in giving 1654 as the date of 
Molyn's death, although there ia a picture by 
him at Stockholm dated 16G0, and Tan WiUigen 
states that he was buried in 1661, SeverJ^of 
his pictures are in private coUectionsiu Sweden, 
but the rest seem widely scattered. According 
to Horr Mather his style ia easily to be distin- 
guished, so that we may hope that many 
additions may yet be made to the liat which he 
"^ves of Molyn spictures not hitherto described, 
'ho article is accompanied by on etching from 
the needle of W. Unger, after a landscape with 
figures painted by Molyn, and now in the 
possession of Herr C. A. Bedin, of Stockholm. 

Tub current number of the Qazette da Beaux 
Art) is full of good things. U. Charles 
_ russi commences an article, " A propoa 
d'Adriaen Brouwer," which is illuetrated with 
on etching of " Le Berger" at Berlin, by M. 
Meyer, and four reproductions of spirited 
sketches. The Mausoleum of Claude de Lor- 
e (the founder of the House of Guise], once 
of the moat magnificent tombs of France, is 
the subject of a very interesting paper by M. 
Edmond Booaff^, who has settled the vexed 
question of its designer. To Domenico Fioren- 



tino, OHssted by Jean Picard, must in future be 
assigned the credit of this fine woii, a tew 
fragments of which happily yet remain. A 
heliogravure shows us some fine pieces of bas- 
reliefs which, after much mutilation and many 
vicissitudes, have found an asylum in Uie collec- 
tion of M. Bm. Peyre. On other pogea M. 
Engine Muntz oommences an account, vith 
illustrations, of the interesting Edbmnof Jacopo 
Bellini, which has recently been acquired by tie 
Louvre ; and M. Charles Ephruaai, with tte 
consent of M. de Chennevi^ree, gives eitncti 
from that part of the latter's forifoomiogirotk 
on the deooration of iho Pantheon, whidi reiitei 
to M. Hubert's great design, and its execntbn 
in mosaic hy U. Poggesi. 

With L'Art [No. 489) is given an etching by 
M, Engine Qirardet, a triumph of execution, 
after hia excellent picture of "Le premier 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE IfATIOHAL GALLESY. 

nanbaty, Brlatol : Octokor 1, ML 

I went to the National Gallery the otherd«T 
for the purpose of seeing the pictures that had 
been purchased at the Hamilton Sale, aad vu 
surprised to find that none of them were in- 
dicated. But for the civility of an atteodsut, 
who very Hndlv accompanied me through tie 
rooms, I ahould have left the galley in com- 
plete ignorance as to the object of my rait. 
The pictures whioh formed the Peel CollectioD, 
and whioh were purchased, are all indicated on 
their frames, '^^y not also, then, those tliit 
were bought at the Hamilton Sale, and olben 
that have belonged to important coUectiant ': 

Z do not understand why a uniform ejstem of 
labelling is not adopted at our Govemtnent 
galleries and museums. At South Eensin^o 
we have not only the collection to which the 
objects belonged and the year of purchase 
stated on the labels, but also the price! The 
latter piece of information I would not insist 
upon ; but surely, in the oase of the Nstioiul 
Gallery, it is not unreasonable to expect that the 
oollec^on to which the pictures belonged and the 
year of purchase should be stated on the bwast. 
In the catalogues should be recorded the pedi- 
gree of each picture of importance — not onlj 
for the purpose of enhanciiig in the ayes of the 
pubhc tne interest of the cculection, but also in 
the interest of the authentioity of the pictniGS- 

In the Catalogue of British and Uodem 
Pictures full partioulara are given with repard 
to their hiatory, which is entirely onutted 
in the Catalogue of Foreign and Antnent Pic- 
tures. In conclusion, I wonld observe that the 



PS. — The custodians of our public galleri^ 
and musauma, in too many instances, appU' 
ently regard the collections committed t^ tueii 
aa their own private property. At any 

, it is very clear that fliey do not follj 

realiaa the responsible poaition they hold with 
regard to the education of the nation, otherviae 
they would make that whioh is the property of 
the nation likewise inatructive. They (the cus- 
todians) are presumably fully acquainted them- 
selves with the history and nature of the objects 
committed to their charge. They forget, how- 
■ w, that this knowledge whioh they so tuJlj 
ssess ia not in the possession of the public 
ley should, therefore, make every efTort to 
communicate it by judicious labelling, "ete 
public muaeuma gfovemed as they should be, 
by a competent central authoritj, •^^"^ 
labelling and clear anaufliement would be 
insisted on as a sins qud non. ' 
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2fOTE8 ON ABT AND ABCSAEOLOUT. 
Pbot. IBD Hdub. Uabfebo left Paris en route 
for BgTpt rai the {Hii init. 

A Nzw and abridged edidon ot Mr. W. M. 
Pliuders Petrie'a now fiunow work, Tlie Pyra- 
vud» and Templu of Qizeh, is m preparation, 
voA will shortly be palJished hj iteesrs. Field 
ftToer. 

M. Natiu^k's long expect«d memoir on 
Fithom, with hieroglyphic texts, trauslatioDB, 
and photographio iUustrations, is nearly ready, 
amd will shortly be isened by the Egypt 
^plorataon Fund. 

Fxop. Ooltin's tsotores at Cambridge this 
tarm will be on " Michel Angelo ; his I&e and 
Work." 

The Messrs. Tooth are jnst israinR an etch- 
ing of an BTohiteotural anbiect wbioh will 
deaerve careful attention. It is a pictuiesque 
treatment of the west front of the Cathedral of 
Chartne, by M. L6on Lhermitte ; and we may 
say at once that it compares extremely favour- 
ably with several of the architectural etchings 
whose elaboration of pretty detail have made 
them distinctly too popular among a public 
insensible to the more legitimate fascination of 
TigoronH workmanship and broad effect. M. 
Xjtfon Lhermitte has not thus far, we think, 
etched Tery mnch ; bnt he has been prepared for 
sncceasea, eren for biomphs, in etching by the 
long practice of draughtsmanship in bmok and 
white. M. Uiermitte has foresworn colour; 
tone and chiaroscmx) ore the matters of which 
he is a master. His crayons of street subjects 
and of church interiors are among the most 
accomplished of contemporary productions. 
They ochieTe all at which they aim, and achieve 
it with dignity, simplicity, and breadth ; and 
much of the e^ct gained of late with so great 
a facility by M. Lhermitte in the crayon «&aw- 
ing is now discovered in the etohod [LLate. 

A ITOTEL feature in the first part of the new 
volume of the MaganTte of Art, to appear on 
October 27, will be the page contributed by 
Miss Alice Havers and Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
the former supplying s 

"le latter. The page will be pi 

In the same nnmber will appear 



of the autumn exhibition some of the pictoiM 
belonging to the permanent collection have 
been lent for exhibition in the New Islington 
Hall, situated in the densest part of the working 
districts of the city. Here Mr. Charles Bowley 
has arranged a capital exhibition, and on Sun- 
day afternoons lectnres are given to crowded 
audiences of the artisan class. Prof. W. C. 
Williamson, Mr. H. H. Howorth, Sir Henry 
BoBcoe, and Mr. Edwin Waugh are on the 
piejent syllabus. 

Thb place described in Rita of Durham as 
the "Prisonnefor the Monnckes for all such 
light offenoesas was doueemongesthemselTeH," 
on the south side of the Chapter' house, has 
been walled-up for the greater part of a century 
at least ; hut access has reoeutly been gained 
to it by breaking through a portion of wall by 
which an arch next to the cloisters hoa been 
stopped. It is, in fact, a portion of the sub- 
structure of the original dormitory of the 
eleventh century on the east aide of the doister- 
guih, through which Bishop Oeof&ey Bufns 
made a breadi in order to build his chapter- 
bouse. An original doorway led from the 
chapter-house to this prison. It is at present 
blocked up, but it is hoped that it will be re- 
opened and provided with a door. The portion 
of substructure under consideration has been 
divided by later walls into an outer and an L 

{irison, out ot which latter there is acoess 
atrine. In the west wall of the outer prison is 
a recess about a foot and a half or a couple of 
feet brood and deep, with a straight-sided 
angular top in place of lintel or arch. This is 
encroached upon by Bishop Geoffrey Bufua's 
south wall, and is, no doubt, one of the earliest 
features about the Abbey. The south wall of 
the outer prison, dividmg it from the inner 
prison and the latrine, shows sufficient traces 
of painting to indicate Our Lord seoted on the 
rainbow and sutronnded by angela censing, a 
very appropriate subject for a prison, and prob- 
ibly done soon after the ohapter-bouae waa 
>dlt, which was between 1133 and lUO. 



page will be produced 



verse by the 

the oommenoement of a description of Hatfield 
Honse, the residence ot the A^rquess ot Salis- 
bury, fully illustrated, and a paper by Mrs. 
Fawcett on " The New Forest." An etching 
by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, will form the frontis- 
piece. 

The following exhihitionB will be held by 
the Fine Art Society during the autumn: — 
(1) Sketdhes in France, Italy, Spain, and other 
ooontriea, by Ernest George, to open on Monday 
next! (2} the Works of linley Samboume; 
(3) Tenetian and Italian Drawings by the 
Bussian painter. Count Boussoff; (4] Pictures 
and Dnwings by J. D. Linton. The society 
has recently been appointed publishers to the 
Prince of Wales. 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
SocieW on Ootober 20, communications will be 
read mnn Mr. O. F. Browne on a supposed 
inscription at Wilne, and on inscriptions at 
JaiTow, Uonk-Wearmouth, and Euuxwell ; 
and from Mr. O. C. Pell on Lihtre TentnUi, 
Virgatae, and Carvtae in Domesday, and on the 
tTtir"'"C c' ^B word Want. 

At ttw autumn exhibition at the Manchester 
City Art pallwy. Sir Frederio Leighton's 
pirtore of " Cymon and IphiKenia" has been 
of great atbtctaon. As it could not be retained 
nntil the close of the exhibition, its place has 
now been anpstied bv the loan bora tJie liver- 
pool Corporatum Qtulery of the fine " Dante's 
Tisioa," by Bowetti. During the continuance 



THE STAGE. 

The tbeatrioal woiid will immediately be astir 
again — nay, there have been already some 
Htgns of movement ; but it is not unbl a few 
days after the moment of this present writing 
that the stage season will have begun in earnest. 
Hitherto, during the reoess, "Saints and 
Sinners" has been the single "swallow" whose 
advent cannot make even a dramatic snromer. 
Mr. Jones's comedy has been the one novelty 
of any importance. Elsewhere than at the 
Vaudeville— where Mr. Thome would seem to 
have discovered the secret of success — reliance 
has been placed mainly upon revivals of past 
successes: a revival of "Fysmalion and Qalatea" 
and of Mr. Qilbert's drama of the Regency at 
the Lyoeum; a revival of "The Ironmaster," 
with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in their origmat 
ports, at the St. James's ; a revival ot ''Vice 
VM84 " at a minor playhouse. Bnt shortly we 
shall be enabled to see how nearly Miss Mary 
Anderson may hope to approach to excellence 
in the rendering of Juliet; and to-night Mr. 
Wilson Barrett essays Hamlet, a part which, 
sreat as it most obviously is, is yet one of the 
lew ot which it is recorded that no artist who 
knew his business at all has ever quite failed 
them. Mr. Barrett has, of course— and very 
specially by his performanoe of ' ' Chatterton ' ' — 
prepared us for somothing very different indeed 
from failure as far as he is concerned. 



MUSIC. 

TSE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 

Norwioh:Oct.u,UH. 
Two years ago the production of "TheBedemp- 
tion,' undv Gounod's direction, at Birmingham, 
attracted the attention of mosidans at home 
and abroad, and the immense success which the 
work then obtained and the unceasing favour 
shown towards it ever since, mark that festival 
as one of great importance. In tie following 
yeor Leeds, "prick'd on by a most emulate 
pride," brought to a hearing BafTs oratorio, 
" The Bnd of the World ; " and, had the com- 
poser lived, his presence would have imparted 
additional interest to the event. ThusOennany, 
and especially France, contributed gi«atly to 
the sucoess of these two musioal gatherings. 
The dty of Norwich, which for some time past 
has contented itself with performing well-known 
works or reproducing the novelties of other fes- 
tivals, has at length shaken off its lethargy. 
This week Mr. Mackeniie's new dramatic ora- 
torio, ' ' The Bose of Sharon," will be given for 
the first time, and under the composer's direc- 
tion. The twenty-flrst triennial Norfolk and 
Norwich festival, which commenced last Tues- 
day, may, in fact, be described as an English 
one. Mr. Maokenzie, by Uie fame which he 
has already achieved, and by the important 
character of his new work, natursJly plnimM 
first mention. But, besides, we shall have an 
" Elegiac Ode," by Mr, C. V. Stanford, ex- 
pressly written for the festival, andhb'. Cowen'a 
"Scandinavian" s^phony, not to speak of 
shorter works by Sir J. Benedict, T, Winghom, 
and Dr. Hill. Duo honours will the^ore be 
paid to the three English mnsicianH — Mackenzie, 
otantord, and Cowen — whose names, during the 
post few years, have been apeoiaUy prominent. 
The time of awakening at Norwicn dates from 
1881, when Mr. A Bandegger was first ap- 
pointed oonduotor, on the rengnation of Sir J. 
Benedict. Even then, the programme con- 
tained many works heard there for the first time, 
besides two new cantatas, thongh of com- 
paratively small ^portanoe. 

"ElLjaii," "The Bedemption" and the 
Heesiah" have been included in the week's 
:usic. It would, perhaps, be unreasonable to 
complain of this ; at the same time we cannot 
but feel that, of the three, the first and last 
ure placed on festival programmes rather from 
habit than necessity, oiuree years ago a hope 
was expressed by the committee of manage- 
ment that Mr. Bondegger would compose a new 
work for 1864. We iaow not why he has kept 
silent, for a composition from the pen of the 
conductor, to whom so much of the success of 
the last tMtival was due, would have been wel- 
med by all. 

Besides the band rehearsals held in London 
last week, Monday and part of Tuesday were 
occui)ied at Norwich in going over some of the 
most important works. l£-.Randeggerhasnnder 
his command a chorus ot 234 singers (seventy- 
two sopranos, fifty-four contraltos and altoa, 
sixty-seven tenors, and sixty-one basses). The 
orchestra, with Mr. J. T. Carrodus as leader, 
is an excellent one ; hut there are certainly not 
enough strings for luch a lai^ building as St. 
Andrew's Hall. 

MendtJssohn's "Elijah" was givoi on 
Tuesday, the opening night of the festival. 
The chorus singing was bright and vigorous, 
though the quality of the voices is not very 
rich, nor the volume ot tone very impoBing. 
It is, of course, unnecessary to speak in detail 
about BO familiar B work, or, with one ex- 
ception, about the principal vocaUate — Miss 
Anna Williams, Mdmc. Patey. Miss Damion, 
andUeSBn. Maos, SantleyandThomdike, Miss 
Emma Nevada, 



youn^ . 
made her dfhui in oratoim music. She sang 
Hhe '■ Hear ye, Israel " at the opening of the 
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second part. HerToioe is not powerful, but hu 
oonsidemble charm. We oaimot my tbat her 
rendering of this trying song w^ ?»ti8fw*'"7 '' 
but we prefer to pasdoTer this, her first sp- 
peMsnce, e^iflcifllly as we shall have ample 
opportunity of judging ter p£q»abilitie§ on 
itnisday morning, whan she takes the part of 
the Sillaiiute in the " Eose of Sharon." 

On Wednesday morning " The Bedemption " 
was given, and for the first time in Norwich. 
Tte performance on the whole was a very im- 
PKsnve one, though we must complain of the 
Wflness and thickness of the organ, for whi^b, 
however, we can scarcely holq Dr. 3unnett 
respflnsi'ble. Mdme. Patey, Wj. Lloyd, and 
Mr. 8ft»tiey sang their usual parts, and with 
thpir lisu^l success. Miss Nevada was heaiii 
to-d^y to niuoh greater advantage. Had it 
not {jpen for the wise rule forbiddmg applause 
daring the pOTformanco of a sacred work, the 
an^ttPe would, 4oubtleSB, have given her 
hearty applause for her sympatbelic and artistic 
reo^MJpg of the soprano solo, " From thy love 
ao^ffather," in the second section of the work. 
In the closing portion her voioe was clearly 
hoar4 above the chorus, and this without any 
str^ or atontiiig. She also sang two of the 
Boloi in the third section, and took part with 
T wj^ pc. Patey, Messrs. ijoyd and Thorndike in 
t$fi' famous quartet, " He has said to all the 
unhappy." 

■ffp «re sorry fo have to deter our notjoe of 
thia evening's concert till next week. Mr. 
Stanford's "Elegiac Ode" will be performed. 
The ipords taken fr"*"^ Walt Whitman's " Pre- 
sident linooln's Burial Hymn," are certainly 
strange and rhapsodical. Uoreover, the sub- 
jept u 4 lugubrious one, and has no sppcial 
raiton d'itre on a festival jirogrammfi. The 
musio, so far as we o^ay judge from, the vocal 
score, and a partial rehearsal, is extremely 
^x>d. Tbe ideas ore fresh and well put to- 
^Jier, pnd we believe that it will prove vei? 
efieotive m perforpanoe. The ball was weU 
filled last night «Dd thi^ morning. 

J. S. QasDLOCS, 



% SWAN SOPENSCHEIN & Q0,'§ 

NEW LIST. 



CBIWKH AlIA (PlOneor&iB ASVentilraS in the Baglon 



-"latheeepoKssthsiels a dmutqr e »o5 
' Toinanoe enouah (or twenty oovels. Una of tJie beat 
' BtotlM— and ihero are mias good onte—Is (liat of 
' how Oolonel Stewart, dls^ulaad as >a Aimeiiiaji 
' liorse-dealar, met O'Douovan, anii live4 heolde blm 
' three weeks. 



jaUSIO NOTBB. 
Th^ twen^-ninth series of the Saturday Con- 
cprts cpnjmences to-day. On March 7, I88S, the 
apniversary of Brahms' birthday, Mr. Manns 
hopes tobe able to give the composer'a "Fourth 
Symphony." Jn December, Berljoz' "TeDeom" 
for tnree choirs, with orchestra and organ, will 
be performed for the first time in England. The 
bicentenary birthdays of Handel and Bach in 
February and Mt^rch next will be duly kept. 
Tfce programmes of the first ten concerts are 
given in the prospectus, and they contain 
several interesting novelties. The vocalists for 
the first four conceria will be Mdme. Tallcria, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Miss Minnie Hauk, and Mdme. 
Trebellj. 
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HABD BATTIiES 



Fljh on Introduotion by Hev. Dr. BJOTH, Anthor ol 
'COJiB QraiiBB"), the Sa^itriay Jtesinc bbjb :—■'!( is 
' Uu atory at a man who lisa fonght bis way d 
' spite ;of Innumarable obBtades. Die prootlcBl: 

hntemvomry Rtriac saf a :■ 

• tenA. imitful In solid 

' petlence, and In helptnl lessons of nuuiv 



■" It is a Htoiy of much ti 
■-■ * " — ■ Btrann «- 

^The borfT'win "beT" 



Fmman says:- 
" nraMtudea." 



Of Dr. Wrighf B ADTEHTUBES in 8EEVIA 

[Eipcrlences of aMedlcal Free-Laooe amoag the Bashl- 
Bseoucb), the fall Jfall sayB :— " Whaeyer takes It up 
" must be veiy dull or in a vai; Ul-hnmouF 1 1 be does not 
"get a great many Teiy hearty laugba out of It, uidhe 
" may leom a good deal by the way about the ways of 
" life and modeB of thought of tiiese young and vlgoruiu 
"Eoatem nationaUties." Ihe VhnitiaH IForid soys:— 
" Tbe book Is far betterworth riding than tnony mote 
" pietentlous volnmeB of travel. ... A racy, wltQ'. 
" and la every way entertalnlrg book." 

Of Bev- HiMeric Fiiend'a FtOWEBS and 



' study of > very badaaiing Bubjeat . . . it foima 
' a perfect treasuiy of purloua and out-ot-tiia-VBy 
' SoweT'leamlnv-' ■ . ■ Altogether tho work Is on 
' Important and exhaustive ono, and oetmples a distinct 



AMONG NEW NOVELS- 
0( atr. W. Sime'B THE BED BOTJTE 



(or Saving a Natloa). by the Author of " King Capital," 
the SpicMar soys:— "It is not quit« flnt-ratu, but we 
"tieelv forgive Hr. Bime tor the humoura of Iiisb 
" patrfotlaiii ind setaet Boetetles; tor Father John, 
'' atCaohed to belond, but stlL moie attoohed to the 
"bottle; for (yQiw, Ilia astute' ConstltutJonal' orator 
" and agitator; toithe IrlBh-American man of action. 
" 'Qen^sl' Qorton. Above all, Beatrice Lynofa, the 
"fascinating widow; Finn O'^eo. a sort d( Bury 
" Lyndon.oB yet onSDotted by the worid,aTe reollf ralu- 
" able addltkms to the porti?aiC galleiy of Irish Sctton." 

01 HisB Abdr-WiUiama' TWO IF'S, 



gooa leeung, ana quiet taste, an not oommon. it la 
"a wholesome story, Interesting, ^aytul, and swo«t, 
" with eraoeFul dcscrlpUve scenes uud In Ocvonidiire. 
Theftinjfiilijara:— 'f^Tlkepilodpal charootera OToall 
" blight and unaSeoted. and thoroughly nlw, right- 



01 miot J. HaiWs COBIEint d« HOSE, 



" b worth raiding. 



"that ii fresh and amualDg.*' TbeAtlienMumsayi:- 
" He has a lively and roUtckmg style, much good aene 
"andkuowlediia of thewodil,aDdakeeiiwprealatlo 
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LITERATURE. 

"khousk ksk of letters." 
CUtridgf. B7 H. fi. Traill. (Uacmillan.) 
I rus I mast begin with the uagracioas part 
of nj task, and mj at once that Mr. Tnull'e 
kook does not mtoaty me- That it is well 
Tritten, that it is intereatiiiK, that it is aouad 
u to critical opinion and generally accurate 
M to fact, may go without saying. Indeed, 
it is a thoroughly workmanlike piece of 
biography. It contains nothing new, so iar 
M 1 can see, but it is well digested, weU pro- 
portioned, and well executed. Ky objection 
to it is a radical one, and concerns its funda- 
mental conception of Coleridge's character. 
That conception is the old one — ^namely, that 
Coleridge woe shiftless, impractical, ineSeo- 
tnal, a sort of inspired and sublime imbecile, 
whose tragic bafflings with impediments of 
his own creation were " undesignedly droll," 
s visionary to whom the touch of reality was 
fataL This is a picturesque conception of 
cbaraoter; it is the right sort of idea for a 
Btory book ; but I will make so bold as to say 
that it is not atrict truth, and that the facts 
ol Coleridge's life ore so far from supporting 
it, that diey affoid it only a oolonrable 
eieose. As a Cloleridgean I had hoped that 
Til. Traill, whose grasp of Sterne's personal 
cbancter was kindly and complete, would 
have seen and said that in Coleridge's oase 
bodily disease was from firat to last the thing 
that palsied the powers of a thoroughly un- 
aSected, £n0iciently emphatic, competently 
practical, reasonably decisire and genuinely 
manlyman. lir. Traill has followed the Bristol 
bookseller in hia general estimate of Coleridge's 
alleged shiftlesaness, and though he sifts 
Se Qoincey's evidence with courage and 
penettation he has followed the opium eater 
in his amusing misconception of some mani- 
taitations of Coleridge's moral weakness. 
Mr, Traill appears to have taken Southey's 
rather broad generalisations on Coleridge's 
conduct from 1804 to 1816, and Wordsworth's 
comments at the same period, as ultimate 
Terdicts on the idiosyncrasy of their friend. 
HU book, as a whole, has left one idea 
vividly impressed on my mind, and that is, 
that m the writer's opinion, Coleridge was 
deficient in manliness of fibre. 

Xow, I do not say that Coleridge's charaoter 
was of such strragtli and force as would 
have admit'ed of his raising or wrecking 
empires, even if it had been undisturbed by 
physical infirmity. I merely say that it 
was sufficient for the ordinary strain of a life 
mob as hia. I also say that Coleridge was 
so far from liviqg in a perpetual St. Yitus's 
dance ("eternal actirity without action") 
that he did the day's work of a giant, and 
that the gross sum of his accomplished works 
if only not «ommienBuiate wiui his genius 
because ot {ihysioal weakness, which did 



not prevent the development, but simply 
the complete exhibition of his powers. De 
Quincey said that opium killed Coleridge 
as a poet. He might have said with more 
truth that opium eating, and the infirmity 
that lay at the root of it, suspended Cole- 
ridge's activity in every walk of his life. 
The pernicious habit began as a revolt from 
pain, and when it hod been formed it became 
in itself one of nature's infirmities. To these 
infirmities, as I am fully persuaded, every- 
thing in Coleridge's life that has the look of 
shiftlessness is directly or indirectly attribut- 
able. The first alarming symptoms of a collapse 
in Coleridge's health appeared in 1800. The 
sixteen years thence ensuing were years of all 
but complete physical prostration, a daily 
oscillation between health that was bad and 
health that was very bad. Tho opium con- 
tributed to this condition of things, and con- 
tributed enormously, but it was not the sola 
cause, and if it had been so that fact would 
not be enough to prove that Coleridge was 
deficient in moral fibre.* Before ISOOCoIeridge 
did a mass of splendid work ; and after 1816 
he wrote probably a thousand pages of criticism 
and philosophy, not to speak of short poems 
that are matchable in some qualities with 
the best produced in early manhood. The 
intervening years were years of disaster and 
failnre more or less complete. Let us glance 
at the facts. Before the breakdown in 
health which culminated in the opium eating, 
Coleridge had produced the first Bristol lec- 
tures, the Bristol poems, the Watehman, "The 
Ancient Mariner," "Christabel" (parts i. 
and ii.), "Remorse," the translation of 
" Wollenstein," the articles in the Morning 
Pint, and the letters from (Germany. All this 
before twenty-nine years of age. Trom that 
time to the beginning of his residence at 
Highgate Coleridge produced little except the 
IViend, and nothing to any purpose. He 
wrote the " Ode to Dejection ".; he delivered 
his first and most disastrous series of lectures 
in London ; he delivered his second and most 
unhappy series of lectures in Bristol ; he 
wrote spiritless paragraphs for the Courim-; 
and if he also delivered the Shakspere lec- 
tures, of which seven were saved by Mr. 
Collier, we most not too decisively refer the 
substance ot them to this period. We have 
Coleridge's aathortty tor saying that they 
were in part the gleanings of earlier years. 
Bat when the opium was out off, and that 
mainly by the exercise ot his own moral 
strength, the lost and worst of his infirmities 
was gone and his activity revived. He began 
again to write poe^, and produced " Youth 
and Age" and "Work and Hope" among 
other exquisite things. He wrote the Bio- 
graphia Literaria, the Aid* to Reflection, and 
the great bulk ot the fragmentary and on- 
methodised notes and marginalia which Mr. 
Traill rightly places at the head of his critical 
work. He would have done far more before 
1834, when he became & dying man, but his 
chances in life were gone. He wrote a little 
for Blaekaood, and actually oame down to 
writing sermons for lazy and dishonest clergy- 
men, who stipulated that the composition 
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should be more than respectable. Yet this ia 
the man who is charged with lack of volition 
and of habits of work. 

Having accepted the approved idea of the 
unprocticable character of Coleridge's genius, 
it was natural that Mr. Traill should make 
the most of the unlucky collapse of the 
fi^end. Indeed, with all his reverence for 
bis subject, he cannot, in this case, restrain 
some amiable tacetaouaneas at the way in 
which Coleridge " studiously and severely 
handicapped himself." PollowingDeQuincey, 
Mr. Traill tolls us that by way of purchasing 
intolerable difGcuIties at the highest price, 
Coleridge was persuaded to set up a printer at 
Penrith, and to lay in a stock of paper and 
types. He might, says Mr. Traill, have gone 
to a printer already established, say at Eendal, 
"which was ten miles nearer, and connected 
with Coleri^e's then place of abode (Gras- 
mere) by a daily post, whereas at Penrith 
there was no post at all." Thus Mr. Traill 
perceives that even had the JVimd obtained 
a reasonable measure of popularity at starting, 
the flagrant defects in its management must 
have ensured its early decease. But is Mr, 
Traill sure of his facts? He appears to 
accept them on the authority of Se Qninoe^ , 
whose evidence on such minor points is 

)torioaely unreliable. If he knows, tor 
example, that in 1809 there was a daily post 
to Orasmere from Eendal, that knowledge 
must, with me, be conclusive. But I doubt 
if there was a daily post to (Orasmere from 
any quarter of the kingdom. I well remem- 
ber wtiat I heard as a boy of the irregularity 
and iutrequency of the posts at the villages 
north of the Baise, within- the memorr 
ot people whose lives dated no farther back 
thou 1809. Nor is Penrith ten miles farther 
trom Orasmere than Kendal, unless you travel 
back to Ambleside and go round by Kirkstone, 
or np to Threlkeld and round by Penruddock. 
I think I could show Mr. Traill a road from 
Qrosmere to Penrith that should not be three 
miles longer than the high road through 
Staveley to EendsL So far as I know, there 
would be only one coach daily from Carlisle 
to Penrith, and through Long Bleddale to 
Kendal ; and another from Penrith to Keewiok, 
and through Cockermonth to Workington. 
All moils tor the strip of coontry that lies 
west and south of these mail-coach lines would 
have to wait for a oonveyauce travelling, 
perhaps, twice a week, or less frequently. 
In short, I decline to believe that Coleridge 
had created his own drawbacks when he spoke 
of the slowness and irregularity of the com- 
monication with his place of residence. The 
pnrohase of paper in advance was inevitable, 
and it appeared to be justified by the subscrip- 
tion list. Thepurchaseof types may have be^ 
a transaction such as the shrewdest economist 
would approve. Mr. Traill, in his im^eaoh- 
ment of Coleridge's errors of finance in the 
matter of the Fnmd seems to forget that the 
editor was living with Wordsworth during 
the seven months of its existence, and that 
Wordsworth was too clever at financing to 
permit his friend to be "advised and per- 
suaded" into an enterprise that must have 
been from the outset manifestly ludioronslT 
and even childishly hopeless, if condacteS 
with as little business capacity as De Qninoey 
would have us believe. 
It IB of a piece with the fixed d 
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to ftocredit the poet vith aa endiely nn- 

gnctical mind taat Ur. Traill tells na that 
oUridge very likely orei estimated the 
effect of hia own contribntiaiis on the ciron- 
lation of the Mommy Pott. But why yery 
likely? The facta say emphaticatly very 
likely not. We know that contrihanona of 
Coleridge's sold entire re-isanes of the paper, 
and if in later yeais he claimed to I^ve 
raised the oircnlatioii from an inconsiderable 
ntunber to an important one, sorely that is 
Boffliuently borne ant by the oircnmetanoe 
that the proprietor offered him a half share, 
which was equal to £3,000 a year. Hr. 
Btnart was » practical man, whose apprecia- 
tion of Coleridge's talents was essentially 
matter of faot. We may conolnde that he 
was bnt little influenced by sentiment when 
he said Itmg afterwards that there was hardly 
any sum wnioh he would not be disposed to 
pay to Coleridge in retom for three or four 
honrs daily of Hystematic labonr. That Cole- 
ridge declined the £2,000 per annum, and 
eame down to writing sermons for other men 
to deliver ia a more serious impeachment of his 

Jiraotical genius. In such a case we osaally 
ndge by reanlts. Oarlyle declined a oon- 
fiexion with the Timn when he was almost 
at poTBrtr's door, bnt he ended well, and 
hence a deliberate disregard of mcmey chances 
is to be accounted splendid unaeMshneu in 
hie case, though in Coleridge's it is no more 
than blind rei^essness. 

I am Sony that Mr. Traill makes no effort 
to diatnrb the mistaken and cmel notion that 
in the nutter of his obligations to andiences 
in the deliyering of lectures, Coleridge had 
no proper sense of the sanctity of a pledged 
word. His aebse of it was, I venture to say, 
a vast deal too acute. If he dismissed audience 
after audience with pleas of illness, it was, as 
wo know, because he had excellent reason to 
do so. We certainly need not trouble ourselves 
to inquire whether "the women of diatinc- 
tion" who crowded Albemarle Street in their 
carriages, retired from the doora of the Boyal 
Institution in concern or disgust. "His lipa 
"were baked with fevoriah heat," aaya De 
Quino&f, " and often black in colour; and in 
spite of the water which he continued drink- 
ing through the whole course of the lecture, 
he often seemed te labour under an almost 
paralytic inability to raise the upper jaw from 
ttie lower." Mr. Traill quotes tiia passage 
and says, "One can well understand Cole- 
ridge's being an ineffective lecturer, and no 
failure in this respect, however conspicuous, 
Tould necessarily force us to the hypothesis of 
physical disabilitv'." Why not f Itr. Traill 
means that Colendge was at this period more 
constantly and hopele»(dy than ever under the 
dominion of opium. Is it known that the 
lecturer was less under the dominion ot opium 
when he delivered the Shakspere lectures of 
1811-12? It is not so known ; yet Coleridge 
kept his appointmente and deHvered more 
lectures than he had bargained for, and the 
Bhakspere lectures were successful. Is it 
not known that when ho delivered the Bristol 
lectures of 1813,* he had, to some extent, 
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dominated the opium ? It was then that ha 
employed a man to go about with him with 
the single duty of preventing his buying or 
drinking laudanum. Tet the lectures failed. 
I am at a loss to see on what authority it is 
said that these lectures were sparsely attended 
"owing to the natural unwillingness of people 
to pay for an hour's contemplation of an 
empty platform." The story of "a brother 
of Mr. George Cumberland" is, I verily 
believe, a piece of silly and mendaciouB 
gossip, apparently unsupported by known 
facts ; and Mr. Traill's generalisation on the 
" mixture of insincerity and unpumctuality " 
in Coleridge's emotions and will as exhibited 
in the account of the ditour by North Wales, 
is, I regret to say, somewhat unworthy of a 
critio who is usually both shrewd and 
sympathetio. 

If I have written strongly on this question 
of Coleridge's eharaoter as a man, it is beoause 
I feel strongly, and because I think it is quito 
time that we should abandon picturesque tra- 
ditions and face the clear and simple faots. 
Coleridge was not a man of iron will, and 
such will as he poasessed waa enfeebled by 
opium ; but he hsd will enough and sincerily 
enough to keep his promises, and to do a 
great mass of work of varioua Muds. Extreme 
physical disability (whether aggravated or not 
by opium seems to me not verj- important) ia 
chargeable with nearly all his defalcations. 
He had manliness of fibre, too, or Gillman 
would never have rescued him from his wont 
enemy. He was oertainly deficient in the 
splendid manliness of Carlyle's diaraoter 
where monetary obligations were in question ; 
but if he took a pension from the Wedge- 
woods, and from uie King — it at a time of 
extreme embarrassment he expressed his wil- 
lingness to accept money from Qreen and 
other pupils — ^he did what nearly every literary 
man at his age had done or was doing in the 
way of receiving aasistanoe from others. 
Traill justly says that it would be a mistake 
in dealing with a literary man of Coleridge's 
ere to apply the some standards as obtain in 
our own day. We certainly need not trouble 
ourselves too deeply about Coleridge's in- 
debtedness to Btuart and to Cottle. The for- 
mer gained largely by the connection with 
Colerid^, and we have the poet's word for 
it that of the £80 promised hj Cottle for the 
volume of javenile poetry ouy £1S did he 
—er reoeive. 

As to the general charge against Coleridge 
of ahiftlessDeaa and impraoticability, it ought 
snrely to be a sufBoient and an enduring reply 
that be had distinct, conspicuous and sub- 
stantial success as poet, dramatist, mtlo, 
journalist, and lecturer. 

The criticism in Mr. "Frsill's volume is just 
and penetrating. I wish it were possible to 
do justice to it by citation and eomment. It 
is, perhaps, more to the present purpose te 
pass by an excellence which everybody will 
expect to fiud in the work of this aooomplished 
cntio, in order to moke note of two or three 
minor points where, aa I teke It, he ia not 
strictly aooniate. Mr. Traill tells na (p. 38) 
that of the Lamb-Coleridge oorrespendeno^ 
only one side exists. This Is subrtantlally 
true ; but it is not the fact that in a fft of 
dejection Lamb destroyed ail the letters of : 
Coleridge to him. There atill remains & 
letter vrittea at th« tn^^ nomeit ol (he 



Uary Irfunb disaster, and it is, peihapi, b; 
far the moat ia^asttooed piece of picse that 
ever came from Coleridge. Not any paassge 
that Mr. Traill quotes as an example of the ut- 
most elevation of Colerid^'s prose style seem 
to me at all comparable in that qoalitf with 
this lettor to Lamb. It is a pity, too, that 
Mr. Traill has said nothing of that moet 
curious episode in the lives of these friend»~ 
their temporary estrangement on the eve of 
Coleridge's visit to Germany. Lamb'sironicil 
letter and his snbsequent allusian to the 
passage in " Christabel" on separated friendt 
open up aa interesting a problem in psychology 
aa pertains te the life of either of the friendg. 
It is perhaps not quito true that Coleridge 
never "ceased to speak of hia wife vith 
reapeot and regnd." He certainly did not 
opoily abuse Us wife after the maimer of 
some of his oontemporariea, who areaoeiedited 
with more manliness of fibre. He yu 
throughout on such peaceable terms with 
her as gave colour to the statement of hii 
scm that his eabrangement was little more thu 
a prolonged absence frtnn home ; but it ii 
known that he did say that he oould not lire 
with her, partly by reason of an incompati- 
bilify which IS amnmngly illustrated b; i 
foolish atety told by Payne Collier in hii 
Old Man's Biary. It is no more than joetioe 
to say this ; for a life-long absence from wife 
and family whioh had no sufScient grierance 
to occasion it would be enough te jnstif]' 
certain of the hard things which have been 
said of Coleridge by critics who have Btriven 
to make Shelley's dbmestio oflenoe seem ligbt 
by oomparison with his. 

It is not the faot, as Mr. Traill says— no 
doubt by an inadvertence — that when the 
" Christabel " appeared the Tory renew wu 
hostile and its Whig rival coldly silent. The 
EditiAvrgh review of the poem was perhspi 
the most outrageously severe, cruel, and in- 
decent that appeared in any periodical. The 
Quartsrlj/ was silent, but its Tory contem- 
porary, Bliuikwood, said, among other unisble 
things, that the intelligent part of the world 
lay in untroubled ignonmoe of the " wild and 
fuitastio ballad." Nor is it true that "the 
public hsd recognised the high inuj^nstiTe 
merit of 'Christabel.'" At the risk o( 
seeming to bo delibei^ly perverse, I must 
say, with some knowledge d! the facts, that 
precisely the reverse of this is the meUnchol; 
truth. The " wildness and deformity" of the 
poem was nearly everywhere the subject ol 
ridicule. The Seamin«r and the ^n(iVM>^ 
were at one with tho Edinhtrglt and Blaehftoi 
in pronouncing " Christebel " the " most not- 
able piece of impertinence " that had " recentlf 
issued from the press." I see no leason to 
suppose that the journals of the time did not 
echo public opinion in this matter, lb' 
Traill must remember what Coleridge iiini- 
self says of the unfavourable reception of the 

em. 

I am entirely at one with Hr. Traill in 
thinking that Coleridge's position in t^« 
letter days of hia life was somewhat mTthi' 
oally exalted by the generation wUcii 
succeeded Mm. That position mav liare 
been one of considerable private inflnence; 
but it was by no means one of great 
eminence or public prominence. True, the 
poetio school to which he belonged btd, 
i<nrardi the wd of Oolwidge'a^ o"^'" 
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it« days of oUoqay ; but ho vho had sufEerod 
monyof the kicks earned none of the ha'pence, 
The 'fact is that what he called the " Cer- 
hcrein vhelpa of foiy and slander " porsucd 
him to the lost day of his life. He was a 
"Tory pensioner," a "pufled-up partisan," 
u ''loqnacioos qoack " in a " little circle of 
iKihbliDg admirers." He had next to no hold 
vbatcvcr of the press. Hardly a direct trace 
of his in fluence can anywhere be found between 
1818and lB84amongthe periodical writerswho 
may be supposed to have ^ded public opinion. 
But immediately the breath was out of his 
body his popularity and influence nsderwaut 
■ change, and it was a change more complete 
ULd astounding, more dishonest and audacious, 
than anything else of the kind of which I 
isTC knowledge. The press teemed with 
laudation ; even Be Quincey's qualified praise 
only served to provoke a more unmeasured 
ontbunt of eulogy; and when, years after- 
wards, Carlyle described Coleridge, in his Life 
of Sterling, with marrellouB graphic power 
but the utmost bitterness of cyniciBm, the 
Knmre came as a surprise and ahock. 

In a last word, I would offer it as my 
opinion that the literary criticism in Mr. 
Trsill's Tolnme is most admirable, but that the 
anilysis of character is wanting in insight. 
T. Hall Gaute. 



Fiflg Ttart ^ Pvllu Work of Sir Stnry 
Ctlt, K.C.£. : accounted for in his Deeds, 
Speeches, and Writings. In2Tob. (Bell.) 

To title of tliia book, and more' than half of 
the first Tolame, are Sir Henry Cole's own 
oomposition, and the tone of self-satisfaction 
which betrays itself in both is characteristic 
ol their author. Sir Henry had a high sense 
of his own merits. The scorn which the 
Sttvriay Bevime at one tame delighted to level 
at him in no degree diminished this com< 
pUcency, bi the presence of which we may 
fully attribute much of the good and useful 
work by which his half-century of official 
life was marked. SeU-confldence often begets 
HHifidetLce in others, and commands a success 
which otherwiae might be only deserved. 
And Sir Henry's career was, it moat be ad- 
mitted, one in which success and merit were 
tolerably well balanced. 

It began in 1B23, when Henir Cole left 
Christ's Hospital to enter the omee of llr. 
filgrave (afterwards Sir Francis), who was 
>t that time attached to the FuUie Beoord 
Conuoissiou. There he proved himaelf so 
competent, that when a new Commission was 
'''Eaiiised his services were engaged, and the 
docnments belonging to the Court of Aug- 
siHitations were specially entrusted to his 
«K. They were deposited in an office adjoin- 
uiff the Houses of Parliament, and, of course, 
thrir safety was imperilled when the fire 
broke out on October 16, 1834, With much 
^crn Ur. Cole removed the records into 
*■ Margaret's Church, and in the course of 
afcw Buwths had them sorted, re-arranged, 
ud placed in greater safety than they hod 
™<n« enjoyed. Such seal must in itself have 
wen a rebuke to tiie Beoretary— Mr. C. P. 
voopei^wko boasted that he had been chosen 
uf the purpose ol keeping antiqnarianian in 
^leck and spending without queation some 
ilO,000 a y«tt. A wor^ wu&re ouned, 



in which, as its range extended. Sir H. If ioolas, 
Sir r. Polgmve, and ^ir T. D. Hardy engaged. 
Cole wrote articles to arouse public attention. 
A committee sat, and wonderful revelations 
of neglect were made. Ultimately, through 
the skillful pertinacity of Ur. Charles Buller, 
the Public Becord Office was constituted, 
with the iUaster of the Bolls at its head and 
Hr. Cole among its chief officers. In calendar- 
ing, arranging, and reducing chaos into order 
the latter found ample scope tor his special 
talents, nor were the materials with which he 
had to deal regarded by h'"i as so many 
bundles of musty parchment. He took a 
genuine interest ia their contents, and made 
Uiem accessible to the student. Something 
of the exactitude thus acqiured shows itself 
frequently Uiroughout this autobiography, and 
conspicuously so in an enquiry (relegated to 
a foot-note) as to the right wluch his friend, 
Charles Buller, had to be styled a Privy 
Councillor. He is so called in most notices 
of his life, as well as on his monument in 
Westminster Abbey ; but the copious evidence 
now adduced seems almost to establish the 
fact that he was never admitted to the Privy 
Council, and that he probably refused the 
honour lest it should injure his legal practice. 

Ur. Cole's connexion with Post Office reform 
was one of which he was reasonably proud, 
and the account ho gives of it is lively and 
interesting. He was allowed, while retaining 
his post at the Record Office, to act as 
Secretary to the Ueroantile Committee which 
Ur. Uoflatt had formed for purposes of agita- 
tion. By what ingenious schemes he mode 
the Post Office proclaim, at its own expense, 
the absurd anomalies which it countenanced 
we have not space to recount. The institution 
was pierced with shafts of ridicule, but, never- 
theless, died hard. Cole had, of course, a 
hand in introducing the new system. Mul- 
ready's weU-known envelope was designed at 
his invitation, and he points out — what the 
public, indeed, quickly detected — that the 
artist gave one of the angels a foot too few. 
The design, however, was altogether unsuited 
to its prosaic purposes, while the adhesive 
stamps, which first appeared in 1840, at once 
secured general approral. 

Bailway enterprise next attracted Mr. 
Cole's attention, and as early as 1S46 he 
advocated the adoption of two sets of rails — 
one for quick and the other for slow traffic. 
He was enei^etio in support ol uniformity of 
gauge, and was engaged by the I.ondon and 
North- Western Company "to create public 
opinion " on the subject. Perhaps his pam- 
phlet did less for the cause than the humoraus 
picture of the " Break of Gauge at Glou- 
cester," which was inserted in the Illxutrated 
London Ifiai (and reproduced in this volume), 
and the pages on the subject from " iTeameB's 
Diary," wMch Thackeray contributed to the 
columns of Ftmeh. They also are here repub- 
lished, and we are glad to have them, as they 
do not appear in the recent editions of the 
Memoirs <n Mr. YeUowplush. 

Mr. Cole found his way into the region of 
technical arte through the paths of literature. 
Summtrlg'i Sotnt IVeaaury, a meritorious 
but foi^tten publication, is the title of a 
series oi little books which deal with nearly 
every conceivable subject. In acquiring the 
information which he wished to impart to 
others, the auth<»> made* ao<iuainta»6« with 



artists and artificers of aU descriptions, an^ 
picked up a good deal of practical knowledge,- 
which he turned to the best account. In fact,- 
he himself became an art manufacturer, an J 
produced a tea service known as the Sum.< 
merly tea set, which gained the silver medal 
offered by the Society of Arts. ' ' Great success 
followed the production, . . , which strength- 
ened my conviction," says Sir Henry, "that 
au alliance between art and manufactures 
would promote pubKc taste, and conduce to 
the interest of all concerned in the production 
of art manufactures." This led to the idea 
of establishing a school of design, the outcome 
of which was the Department of Practical 
Art, established in 1852, and removed to 
South EensingtoQ in 1855. Mr, Cole's con- 
nexion with this movement was of the closest 
kind, and to it he largely owes the reputation 
he bos left behind him. But it may bo 
doubted whether any great progress in the 
matter would have been made if the Great 
Exhibition had not given an impulse to it 
threugh its unexpected, but marked, success. 
No small measure of that success was due to 
Mr. Cole's untiring energy and practical 
knowledge. Associated, from the commence- 
ment to the close, with this undertaking, he 
may be pardoned if he somewhat grandilo- 
quently asserts that "the history of the 
world records no event comparable in its 
promotion of human industry with that of 
the Great Exhibition in 1851." Of course he 
shared in its triumphs and in its rewards ; 
and, as the latter come from the hand of the 
Prince Consort, to whom Mr. Cole had acted 
as an able lieutenant, they were not likely 
to prove barren honours. But the interest 
of a career diminishes when the great struggle 
has been made and the chief endft seonred. 
From this point Mr, Cole's life was a busy 
one, and productive of much valuable work ; 
but everyone is familiar with its details. We 
know how much the South Kensington scheme 
owes to him and he to it ; nor would we in 
the least depreciate the value of his services 
to the cause of technical education. The 
recital of them, if not always interesting, is 
ever entertaining. Now and tiien, it must be 
confessed, the entertainment is derived from 
the narrator's too evident belief that the 
world's progress has been largely due to his 
own individual "ehovo." No reform was ever 
carried out of which he was not the doer; 
no invention — from a Ohristmas card upwards 
— ever took shape which hod not already 
flashed across his fertile brain. Bat it is not 
aU vanity or hallucination. Sir Henry Cole 
was the most eneigetic of public servants. 
Wherever anything was to be done, he was 
generally there or tbereabonts; and so 
he may be pardoned if, like Cicero, he is a 
little fond of telling us, M«, me, atham fui 
ftoi. Chaklis J. fioBiNaoiT. 



The Survey of Wettem PaletiiM. — Jeru»aUm. 

By Col. Sir Charles Warren and Capt. 

Claude Eeignier Conder. With Portfolio 

of Plans. (Published for the Committee of 

the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 

Tes Committee of the Palestine Exploration 

Fund have earned the gratitude of every 

student of Biblical topography, and earned 

it not least through the remarkable series 

of excavation! carried on under their aus- 
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piees by Sir Charlee Worren at Jerusalem 
in 1869 and 1870. In the aneading 
Bcries of controversies which from the time 
of Kort» have raged around almost every 
site iB tfao Holy City, and specially around 
tho holiest site of all — the Sepulchre of 
Christ — there seemed little hope of certainty 
being reached except by actual excavation ; 
and it has, therefore, been matter of deep 
regret that, owing to the action of the 
Turkish Government, there should be for the 
present little likelihood of these excavations 
being continued. Their results, startling in 
the highest degree, though perhaps to the 
general public pretty well made known 
through the letters of Bir Charles Warren 
himself, the JoumaU of the Fund, and the 
two works published many years ago, entitled 
respectively Tk« Eeeovary of Jermahm and 
Underground JtrusaUm, as well as through 
the several publications of Capt. Conder, have 
never yet been fully and syBtematically tabu- 
lated ; and it was with much interest and 
real expectancy that all students of the 
subject who desired to rest their conclusione 
upon accurate data looked forwaid daring the 
last few years to the publication of the present 
long-promised volume. In it ther not un- 
reasonably hoped to find the results of the 
whole investigations correctly tabulated and 
summarised. 

It was open to the editors of such a work 
to adopt one of two courses — either they 
might confine themselves to an intelligent 
account of the actual work done in Jerusalem 
from 1869 to the present time, illustrating 
the same by reliable plans, and summing up 
at the close tho ascertained results ; or they 
might consider it advisable to prefix to such 
an account an accurate remmi of the early 
authorities on the topography of the city, 
adding, if they pleased, a strictly impartial 
statement of the points still left in dubiety. 
But, whichever course they adopted, they were 
surely called on to proceed on some con- 
sistent plan ; to be oareful that no statements 
inconsistent with fact were admitted with 
regard to pending controversiea ; to deal fairly 
and impartially with each of the various theories 
that still find supporters ; and, above all, to 
make sure that the plans which accompanied 
their work should be in all respects reliable 
so far as they went. It is with no desire to 
disparage the value of the immense amount 
of work that has been done, or to nnder- 
estimate the importance and general excel- 
lence of the narradve of that work or of the 
plans illustrating it, that we are obliged regret- 
fully to express our opinion that in each of 
these respects they have in some respects 
seriously fallen short. 

The form the book has been allowed to 
assume is certainly of the strangest. Com- 
mencing with some chronological tables, we 
have next an essay by Capt. Conder on what 
is called " The Architectural History of Jeru- 
salem," extending to eighty-one quarto pages, 
with long extracts from early writers. How 
these latter have been selected is a mvstery, 
Josephus is omitted, though given m full 
some fifty pages farther on; the Pilgrim of 
Bordeaux is given in Latan and ^glish ; 
Eusebius in English alone ; Encherius in 
Latin and Englisb, but without any indica- 
tion that the tract so assigned to hirr< is 
slmost certainly spurious ; Antoninus Kartfr 



and Theodosius, two of the most important 
writers on the subject that have oome down 
to us, both omitted, though both are referred 
to in other parts of the volume ; Arculphus, 
given in Latin and English ; St. Willibald 
and Bernard the Wise in the same ; Beewulf 
only in English ; Theodoricns only in Latin 
(fourteen pages) ; the " Citez de Iherusalem," 
only in French (six pages) ; and John of 
Wiirzhurg only in Latin. AJter this paper 
comes a tract (it is not stated W whom) of 
three pages entitled " History of Jerusalem 
Exploration," followed by ene by Capt. 
Conder of thirty pages, entitled " Stat«ment 
of Principal Conteoversies." We then, at 
p. 117, come to the main work itself, which 
is divided into two parts. The first, under 
the general head of "Exploration in Jeru- 
salem," consists of on Introduction of five 
pages ; a narrative by Sir Charles Warren 
of his " Excavations Round the Noble 
Sanctuary, 1869-1870" extending to ninety- 
four pages; ^pers by Capt. Conder on 
"Tanks within the Sanctuary," "Excava- 
tions in Ophel," "Excavations within the 
City," and " Excavations since 1869,"occupy- 
ing eighty-seven pages ; and a paper of dghfy- 
one pages consisting of excerpts from published 
letters of U. Clermont-Oannean. The second 
part, under the heading "The Environs of 
Jerusalem," consists of a paper by Capt. 
Conder of seventy-six pages, followed by one 
of seven pages (still apparently under the 
same heading of " The Environs ") on " Ancient 
Inscriptions in Jerusalem" ; and one of eight 
pages, by C^t. Conder, on "The Holy 
Sepulchre." To Uiis succeeds an Appendix 
of 106 pages, composed of t«n separate papers, 
not one of which, except the last (a reprint 
from 2Ktf Steovvry of Jervtahm), has anyUiing 
to do with JeruBcdem at all, dealing with 
Philistia, the Lebanon, and other parts of 
Palestine. 

The result is most perplexing. Suppose 
a reader desires to know what is said in the 
volume as to the site of the Holy Sepulchre, he 
will find passages in the first paper, at pp. 6-14, 
with a sheet of plans ; a lengthened discussion 
in the third paper (pp. 112-16) ; anda special 
article of eight pages, with a plate, at 
pp. 428-85, besides numerous other references 
scattered throughout the volume. But he 
must seek out all these as best he can, for, 
nnfortunately, there is no Index. 

So much for the arrangement of the volume. 
As t« the papers themselves, apart always 
from the actual account of the explorations, 
it is with regret we find a number of state- 
ments given as positive averments, which are 
either inaccurate or involve matters of still 
pending controversy. Thus "ITie site of 
Sion at the time (a.d. 427-40) was identical 
with that now shown — the hill of tho upper 
city" (p. 10). Capt. Conder cannot be 
ignorant that this is just assuming ono of the 
most seriously questioned points in the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem. " ^e site of the Pool 
of Siloam is also undisputed" (p. 89). It 
has been disputed by Glesenius, Roland, 
Thrupp, and Birch. " All authorities except 
FergosBon agree in placing ' the Royal 
Towers' in the vicinity of the present citadel " 
(p. 89). What of Schwartz, Bonar, and 
^ndie? "All authorities with the excep* 
tion of Mr. Fergnssoa have agreed that Con 
stantine'a Badlica stood on the some site 



with the present Holy Sepulohrs Chnrch" 
(p. 113) ; and, again, "All writers who have 
published their views since 1847 have agreed 
in supposing that Constontine's sites vers 
the same now covered by the Cathedral ol 
the Holy Sepulchre, with the exception ol 
Ut. J. Fergusson. . . . Since it (Fergosson's 
view) was first proposed, no author hu 
published any work in it« favour" (p. 114). 
Not to speak of Grove, of Smith {The Tmpti 
of Jfnualem), or of Langlois (Un ChapUn 
itUditt d» la Queition de* Lieux Sainlt), hu 
Capt. Conder n4ver heard of Mr. Sandie'i 
Sorei and J&rwaiem, or of TJngar's elaborate 
treatiBe, J)ie BattUn Conitantint dei drMin 
am heiligm Qraht bh Jertuaimt ? Statement* 
such as these should never have been admitted 
into what oi^ht strictly to have been a volume 
of facts. The truth, however, unfortunately, 
is that, BO far as regards the Holy Sepulchre, 
the volume before us is rather an argument 
in favour of Capt. Condor's new-found site 
outside the northern wall than anything else. 

But a more serious complaint against thii 
wotk remains to be stated, and it is one whicli 
a£Fects not only tha block plan of the Temple 
site given at p. 99 of the volume itself, bnt 
the contour plans of the city and the Huani, 
and the corresponding sections in the accom- 
panying atlas. The contour lines in these 
plans are given without any indication of the 
points of actual observation from which the; 
have been deduced. The consequence is they 
must bo largely taken on faith. Noir it ii 
well known that one of the most impoitint 
questioni of Jerusalem topography has refer- 
ence to the elevation of the rook at the south- 
west comer of the Haram. In this corner 
Thrupp, Lewin, and Fei^usson fix the site 
of the Temple of Herod ; and it is hatdly 
going too far to allege that upon the coned- 
ness of this location rests in a great degree 
the theory of the last writer that the Sspnlehn 
of Christ was situated on the eastern hill. 
We took occasion in this journal, so far back 
as January, 1881, in reviewing Sir Charles 
Warren's The TtmpU or the TenA, ^ point 
out hew unreliable had been all the plans 
then in existence which proposed to show 
by contours the rook levels of the Hsrwn. 
" Few points," we wrote, 
"have been more keenly oootested than whetliei 
the Temple occupied the south-western oorasi 
of the Haram area ; few arguments ^amst 
this more oouftdently relied on oy Capt Wsrrai 
and others than the alleged slope of rock domi 
to that angle from the norUi and east, shoving 
a differenoe, aoooidiiiK to most of the oontonied 
maps, of something lue 120 feet of rook lerel 
between the angle and the Sakrah. If no" 
turns out that not one single observatkni hai 
been taken inside the Haram within the sp»ce 
roughly indicated by the south and weat toIii 
the south edge of the platform, and the pasia^ 
ending in the Triple Gate. In other worda, the 
whole theory of the slope of 120 feet is as jet abso- 
lutely without proof, and, for anythiiia w"^ 
known, a rooky eminence little loirw tnan "*b 
Sakrah itself may underlie the areawhiob fomu 
the site of the Temple aocording to FergDason. 
Thrupp, and Iiewin." 

In the above passage we somswhst oyer. 
stated the case, for, from a careful wnnpiri«i 
of the list of observations published in tM 
quarterly Report of the Poleslsne RxplorsbM" 
Fund for Apnl 1880, and rapo^atod (with <wm 
correctioiu) in the volume ■fcefcrc ua (pp- 
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277-85), we find there have been edx obaeira- 
tionB made as to tlie level at ciBtenu to be 
found in this area. Tlieae, in the list, are nam- 
bered reBpeotively 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 46. 
Of these, 29, 30, 31, and 83 are given efiect to 
in the drawing o( the coatour linee. But the 
first three are between oontonra 2,419 and 
2,409, and hardly afiect the question, and the 
List is close to the south-east^ comer of the 
area, while our oharge had special reference 
to the descending series of contonrs towards 
the BOnth-west, the lowest marking 2,299 
feet. Now, over the whole area covered by 
those in the plans beforo us, it is a fact that 
only two observations have been taken, Ifcs. 
32 and 48 ; and, whereas the former is, in the 
list above referred to, ^ven as 2,400 feet and 
the latter as 2,411 feet, the cistems in ques- 
tion will be found in the plan to be traversed 
by contonrs marked 2,339 and 2,399, all 
between them and the 2,299 above meationed 
being an entire work of imagination. 

This would have been apparent at a glance 
had the actual points of observation been 
marked upon the plan. But this, with a fatal 
penistenoy which has governed the prepara- 
tion of all these contour maps from the 
beginning, has been omitted ; Euid it is only 
by laying down the levels from the list for 
one's self upon the map that the ahsiirdity 
can be discovered. 

There are levels given, it is true, in the 
detailed plan of the Hamm (pi. 5), thongh 
not in the plan of the rock contonrs (pi. 7J, 
hot these are the levels of the surface as it 
actoally now exists, and are, of course, still 
more out of keeping with the contonrs in the 
latter. As thus: the present elevation, as 
givea nearest the south-west angle, is 2,420 
feet, and falls between imaginary contours of 
2,309 and 2,319 feet. 

It is matter of deep regret that the old 
error should have been perpetuated on these 
otherwise excellent pIeuib, and that the 
demgners did not foUow the example of 
Messrs. Schick and Socin in theor recent 
map of the city, and cut short their contours 
on the border of the nnexcavated area. For 
there can be little doubt but that by the 



le majority of those who examine their 
work it will be aasumed that here, as else- 
where, these contours represent, within the 
bounds of reasonable accuracy, the results of 
actual observation ; and thns what is undoubt- 
edly an open question — though, perhaps, the 
most important one in the topography of the 
Holy City — will be held, without any justiflca- 
tkm whatever, as settled in the way which is 
mo«t in accordance with the views of Sir 
Charles Warren and Capt. Conder. 

AI.BX. B. HcGsiGoa. 



establishment that gave shelter to the poor, 
to travellers, and especially to pilgrims. The 
earliest asylums for the sick were the leper- 
houses, ladr«ri«t or maladrerigi, leprosy being 
accounted as tht one eicknesB, and these were 
the only separate establishments for the sick 
founded in Belgium in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The earliest 'house for 
the reception of both travellers and sick 
persons was the wdl-known hospital of St. 
John at Bruges, fonnded in 1188. It should, 
however, be stated that to the more im- 
portant abbeys and monasteries were annexed 
dispensaries and houses for the reception of 
the uok poor, ii; addition to the regular 
guest houses. It was not till after the period 
of the Crusades that epidemic illnesses in- 
creased in the towns of the Netherlands, which 
by their rapid growth had become over- 
crowded. In the thirteenth century special 
aaylums for the aged, for widows, for the 
mad, for orphans and foundlings, and for the 
sick, were establisbed often for the members 
of a particular guild or corporation. The 
foundation of a hospital was occasionally 
imposed as a penance on persons who had 
been guilty of homicide. The author has 
gone very fully into the distinctive character- 
istioB of the various classes of foundations, 
and a large part of hie work is devoted to 
showing the real choiacter of leper-houses, 
and to refuting popular errors as to the 
manner in which persons afflicted with this 
illness were treated. He is, however, mis- 
taken in looking on the rules of Archbishop 
Reynold of Bheims as peculiar to himself or 
his diocese. The discipline in force through- 
out England until the middle of the sixteenth 
century was identioaUy the same, and st 
thing very similar obtained in Flanders 
until the seventeenth. A number of docu- 
ments from the archives of Brussels, Bruges, 
and other towns are printed in corroboration 
of the author's statements. Among them 
will be found the rules of several of tiie more 
important hospitals. "We think it well 
draw attention, to this work on account of 
the large amount of fresh information on the 
subject which it contains. As we fear that 
the language in which it is written is one 
little cultivated in England, we may as well 
mention that a Glerman translation is in 
preparation. W. H. Jajibs Wkai^. 
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[Charitable Institutions in Belgium from 

the Time of Charles the Great down to the 

Sixteenth Century.] By P. P. 1£. Alber- 

dingkThijm. (Brussels.) 

This meintdr received the prize offered by the 

B4^sl Academy of Belgium for the best 

essay on the subject. In Belgium hospitals 

were, in early times, asylums not for the 

Bck, but exclusively for healthy people. In 

UtA Flemish provinces, a tpkatl was an 
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Mulavad. By E. 1. LangstaS de Havilland. 

In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 
Ulrica. By Cecil Clarke. In 3 vols. 

(Tinsley.) 
I%e Doom of Soolandour. By Mrs. Frederick 

"West. In 3 vols. (Wyman.) 
Mwi»P» Tu)o Crottu. By Annette Lyster. 

(8. P. C. K.) 
Onfy an Ineidtnt. By Orace D. Litchfield. 

(David Douglas.) 
A Long Lam with a Turning. By Barah 

Doudney. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Weateveb others may think or say of Emlavtd, 
we regard it as a disgusting book. It is hot 
with libidinous passion, coarsely delineated. 
The author sets forth " the roses and raptures 
of vice" with a veogeaAce, and we can 



scarcely conceive a book more calculated to 
sap insidiously the morals of ill-balanced 
minds than this. Illicit love is the burden 
all through, till the chief eharaetera become 
perfecUy nauseating. We feel quite sure that 
the highly-esteemed firm of publishers whose 
names appear to this work cannot be aware of 
its nastinesa, and we therefore beg to call 
attention to certain facts and chapters in con- 
nection with it. The hero of the novel, aa 
we suppose one ilelkardia to be, i» a loath- 
some and contemptible Greek. Vice should 
' pilloried by all means, but here its doings 
', described at length instead of being merely 
hinted at. Helkardia is in love with two 
wom^i at the same time, if such a Lothario 
be in lore at all : one he betrays, and 
when she is recovered to the paths of virtue 
he betrays her again ; the other is a married 
woman, whom he also eventually elopes with. 
But this is not all. There are other disreput- 
able characters whose suggestive actions are 
dealt with in such a way as to be positively 
repulsive. We trust that this novel will 
not find Its way into youthful hands ; and 
by way of justifying our attitude, wo 
win refer to the following passages. In 
chap ii., vol. i., a young girl details to another 
young girl her ruin. The latter loves the 
villain, and is still fascinated by him after 
her own marriage, and with her knowledge 
of hia infamies. Though loving another, 
Ilona IfetherstafF agrees to become the wife 
of the vulgar Sir Toriington Safe almost before 
the breath is out of his previous wife's body. 
Towards the end of the first volume, and also 
the second, there are several Oriental scenes 
which no man of taste would care to describe 
at length. Our author says, "We know 
that all men are liars, but 'tis as true that 
all women are bom hypocrites/' and with a 
creed like that we ought not, perhaps, to bo 
astonished at the scene depicted in the seventh 
chapter of his second volume. For the 
honour of Englishwomen, bowever, we take 
leave to doubt whether such scenes do occur. 
Sir Torrington and Lady Safe are having a 
little dinner at Richmond but a few hours 
after they are married. Ilona is conscious 
that she is a traitor to ber husband in her 
heart, and with a ir'a'n who ought to be 
stamped out of creation with all such human 
vermin. She drinks wildly. She and her 
husband are already at their third bottle of 
chamjiaf^, and she fills her glass again and 
empties it off at once. During her husband's 
momentftiT absence, the seducer enters the 
room, and she gives him both her hands, 
and he kisses them. He goes away, and the 
husband returns, and the lady calls for more 
champagne, taking more than she ought. 
All tiis time the man whom she in secret 
loves is in another room dining with the girl 
whom he has ruined. Gladys, Countess of 
Crenell — who herself does not object to inno- 
cent meetings (though meetings certainly to be 
depreoated) with a former lover, whom she 
calls "dear Neville" — finds howthe land lie?, 
andtortnres the other wife with her forbidden 
love- Chap. ix. is peculiarly offensive all 
through; and at ito close Glertrude Safe, to 
whom Uelkardia is to be betrothed, finds her 
lover's portrait secretly preserved in her 
mother-in-law's desk. Some passages relating 
to a Baroness Fliofska are low and vulgar in 
the extreme, if not worse. At last, Mel- 
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kaidia and Lady Safe dope. We will not 
wade throagh all the moral dirt of their 
subsequent lives. The Greek ie simply 
infamy incarnate, and how any man can Bet 
himself to make the staple of three volumes 
out of the career of sui^ an one passes onr 
comprehension. There are other faults we 
oouM have pointed out in connexion with 
this book, but we have heen concerned only 
with its repulsive tenor. We feel quite sure 
that any healthy-minded person reading it 
would oome to the same conclusion as our- 
selves ; and the best thing for Mr. Bobert J. 
Langataff do Havillaad would he that it 
should sink into instant oblivion. 

Ulriea affords a pleasing change to the 
story we have been discuasing. The main 
figure is excellently sketched, and, indeed, 
the same may be said of almost all the char- 
acters. Jasper Dalmaine is as fine a fellow 
as we have met with for some time, and ho 
fully deservoB the happiness which comes to 
Tiim at last. The buiden of the whole narra- 
tive — at least, so far as he is concerned— is, 
that all things come round to him who will 
but wait ; but, with some lives, as in the case 
of Ulrica, there is much of sorrowful pain to 
be borne before peace and rest are attained. 
Kiss Clarke — we presume the author to bo a 
lady — gives us some glimpses of theatrical 
■ life which show her to be keenly observant. 
Without being in the least degree sensational, 
or revealing an intricate or exciting plot, the 
novel is very readable, and is agreeably 
written. 

Th« Doom of Doohitdow is a prodigious Joke, 
hut it is a little too prolonged, the first volame 
extending to 356, the second to 353, and the 
third to 361 pages. It is a chronicle of two 
races; but he would be a bold man who deter- 
mined to make himself master of their ohangei 
and Tamiflcations. If any reader resolves to 
make the attempt, the best way would be to 
lay in a stock of provisions and camp out for 
a week somewhere. Should he return at the 
end of that time, and be able aonscientiouBly 
to aver that he has mastered every point in 
this lengthy narrative, he will deserve to be 
accounted a physical and an intellectual mar- 
vel. We have ourselves resolutely gone 
through the work, but no School Board youth 
ever dieoded his impending examination more 
than we should tremble to be put through our 
paces in connection with this novel. The 
rapid way in which wo are hurried &om one 
race to another, and bsiok again, is positively 
bewildering. Then, too, the style in which 
the narrative is written is about the most 
extraordinary wo havo ever met with. Let 
UB take a few examples. In a description of 
Soolandour Towers, the author lays, "Tra- 
versing a pretty broad stream on a castellated 
bridge ha^ by the lodge gates, carriages swept 
np the drive and into a spacious quadrangle 
with porticos all round it." The natural 
reading of this is that carriages traversed a 
stream, and that the stream ran over a castel- 
lated bridge. The shepherd of the Towers 
does some even more remarkable things, for 
we read that "the crews whirled over his 
bead, al whieh h« now and than thud a Hone, 
and the bark of his dog might, when the wind 
blew that way, be occasionally, but in- 
distinctly, heard." The italics are ours, 
beoanse we wish to aooentnate the folly of a 



man shying a stone at his own bead, a form 
of recreation at once as remarkable as danger- 
ous. Then, too, about t^ bark of that dog, 
which oould be heard " when tiie wind blew 
that way," the query naturally arises, which 
way P Some sentences begin in the middle 
and are never finished ; and in one place music 
is described aa " that delightful succedaneum " 
oi a dinner-party. A fine example of what we 
may call Mrs. West's gorgeous style is that in 
which sho thus speaks of fatalism or destiny — 
" JIaugre the centrifugal force of the object 
to be attracted within the magic circle, spite 
of resistance, the centripetal principle will 
hold its own." On p. 302, vol. i., occurs this 
absolutely stupendous and unique sentence of 
twenty. SIX lines : — 

' ' One dark night when Holder and his garrison 
were busOy intoning through their noses their 
peculiar psalmody in lieu of keying a vigilant 
watch. Sir GUbart, with five-and -twenty stout 
followers, crept through the defile aforesaid, 
slid along the oievaases of the dangerous clifb, 
aided by ropes and pikes to steady their down- 
ward course, with straw wound round themjfor 
fear of cutting or creaking, descended safely to 
the opening, rolled back the stones whose 
fittings were worn by time, and wrenched apart 
the ancient hingea, tlien, orMpiug Btealthily 
through the crypt, boldly forced book the stone 
rollers, and, armed cap-d-pied, plunged into the 
thick of the astoniahod psalm-mngers, whiO, after 
a brief but bloody struggle, they completely 
overpowered, and, as the outworks were olown 
up by the puiy ho left outside, there was 
retreat for the garrison either way, and 
successfully did he accomplish his task, that he 
left not one stone on the top of another, except' 
ing one fragment of the Cyclopean wall, oi 
whose extremity hung a small guardiola or 
pepper-box look-out." 

We have italicised an ungrammatioal " who " 
in this sentence ; but time would fail na to 
set the passage itself upon ite legs. Suoh 
ourionsly-oonstructed sentences as the ensuing 
are of frequent ooonrrenoe — "They found 
grandmamma and luncheon there, with open 
arms and inviting dishes to welcome them." 
It should bo understood that it was " grand- 
mamma " who hod the open arms, and that it 
was the luncheon which offered the inviting 
dishes. We mention this to avoid errer. In a 
sketch of a certain Miss Bcatterlie we are told 
that " she looked like an ambulant jaundice. 
The PomtM Adamiu in her shrivelled throat 
shone prominently out of the silky volutes of her 
yellow neckerchief." Then we hear of an 
" indagatory eye," whatever that optical allu- 
sion may mean. There are mistakes in names, 
and mistakes in familiar quotations, and some 
of the characters are as extraordinary as the 
English in which they are depicted. There 
is, of coarse, a terrible prophecy connected 
with the house of Soolandour, whose fulfil- 
ment the reader must discover for himsoU. 
There is a lavish display of quotations from 
foreign authors in this work; and, if the 
author has really mastered the various lan- 
guages she lays under tribute, we cannot but 
think that her time would hare been better 
employed in learning the elementary rules of 
' cr own. Many profound questions are like- 
ise touched upon, and settled offhand with 
confidence that is singular and surprising. 
£nt there is one innovation in novel-writing 
for which we can really thank Mrs. West. 
In providing a pedigree for one of her heroes, 
she boldly throws over William the Conqueror, 



and traces his lineage up to Begner Lodbrog 
the Dane. This is a refreshiiig Tcin of 
originality, for we were abont tired at William 
and his numerous descendants ; and, now some 
one has had the courage to make on innoTs- 
tion, the field is open for Boadicea, King 
Alfred, and other celebrated people who are 
left without descendants, at least in novels. 

For a story issued by a leligiouB swaety 
MuriePt 2wo Oronot oSea a oonnderstde 
amount of sensationalism, but the seoBatton- 
alism is of a healthy order. This little book 
is well written, and ia extremely interesting. 
The genuine gold of Muriel's character a 
roughly tested, but it shines forth nobly is 
tile fire of affliction. 

In Onhf an Incidmt we bare another 
example, and a pathetic one, of the"wliBt 
might have been." It is an attractive idjll 
of country life fixed in the village of Jopps, 
and for its heroine there is a sweet maidei, 
by name Phoebe Lane. Joppa has little 
apparently to offer of interest or romance, but 
when the Rev. Denham Hnlloway enters it, 
and makes it his abode, life is suSused with 
glory for Phoebe. Halloway is bcgimung to 
love her when he is introduced te the cold, 
but fashionable Miss Temor. She flirts with 
him, and marries some one else. But what is 
" only an incident " in the life of Miss Vemot 
isirreparablo losstoPhoebe. She loses the msn 
upon whom she bad placed all her wealth of 
affection, and there is nothing left for her bat 
to pine away and die. She quietly panes 
away as some soft and beautiful oream. Thii 
little story is very tenderly and delicately 
told. 

Another aketoh illustrating the erils «f 
selfishness on the one side, irad the Bteriing 
nature of truth and goodness on the other, i« 
the last book on our list — A Long Lane m'i 
a Turning. Miss Doudney is a chsimiiig 
writer of good stories witkout being good;, 
and this ought to be a favourite amongst her 
numerous works. It is calaulated to be very 
helpful and inspiring to tlae young of both 
sexes, and indeed it is sot without its 
passages of interest and itnportance for ill 

"ars. G. Buimi Sbth. 



ItEOENT THEOnOOT. 
TexU vnd L'Tittrtuchunyen lur OuehicMt if 
altchriiUichm Literatur. Von Oscar vmi Oeb- 
hardt und Adolf Hamaok. U. Band. Heft 2. 
Lehre dor a wolf Apostel nebst Uutersnohungen 
zur Eiltosten Qeauhichte der Eiichoiverfsssuag 
und des Klrohenrechta vou Adolf Harnack. n, 
Hilfte. Nebst Anhange : ein uberaehenea Frsg- 
ment der aiaaxh in alter lateinisoher Uberset- 
itgetheilt von Osoar von Gebhardt. 



(Lwpi 



ipsig- Hinnotia,) Uontinuulg tne mvesa- 
gation D^^uu in tne preceding half of this 
treatise (noticed Acaskicy, Au^oit 16) h>lo 
the organisation of the early Christian Choicl. 
Professor Harnack now discusses at somelengtii 
the offices of Apostles, Prophets, and TeacIieB, 
and taaoee the rise of the Episcopate in m 
light of the passage in tie "Taaohing "bearing 
on that subject. This passage, wbi5i he oon- 
sidors second to none in historical importanw, 
puts it out of doubt that the bishops, unMe 
the apostles and prophets, whoso ''^'f^ 
however, they gradually assumed, were olectea 
by the people, and from it Hama<A infew, »• 
indeed seems inevitable, liiat originJlj' "«• 
essential difference between the offioe oi 
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buhop and ibmt of deaooa. Sarnack, moieovei, 
]am great >tre» os the omimon from tiie 
" TMciing " of all mention of Preabjrteni and 
dwiTes from it a oonSnoation of a Tiew preri- 
01UI7 hawded, that there waa, in faet, no 
eccleaiaatiaal oAoe answering to that name, the 
wftaKrTifmi biing sim|^ th« natural antitben« 
to the nirtfu On the other hand, MMng 
that it ia abiudanUj evident from the New 
Testament itself that the apostolata was not 
oripnallr oonfined to the Itmre, it ia posnUe 
to tnink that the ini|H>rt8noa of the " Tew^king " 
u rMiaidi this point ia somewhat ovemted. 
\\a YtUne, at any rate, oonajsts not in ettahlJuhing 
the foot so mnoh as in showing to what a late 
period the office continued to be reoomised. 
Hamaok will not allow the " Teaching to be 
earlier than about 140, A.D., whUe be considers 
tha,t both external and internal evidanoe points 
lo Egypt as the oonntir of its origin. It ia 
oulj necessary to add that . Hamack here 
le-edits both book vii., obapa. 1-32 of the 
Apoet. Oonst., and the Ecdesiastioal Canons 
(HSgenfeld's Duat Viae), the passages oorres- 
pondmg to the " Teaching " being distittguished 
by tiii^er type. An important part of the 
treatise will be foond to be that in which, by 
an daboiate argument, the forger of the Oon- 
ititations is identified with the interpolator of 
IgnatiDa. 

Cfrmpendittm of Bngliih Church Binary from 
liSS to 1830. With a Preface byJ. H. tnmby. 
(Cambridge: Deigfaton Bell.) This little book 
baa been written to supply the needs of 
cuididBtas for an ordinary degree 11 ''' ^ 
tt Cambridge. It has the.impn'nMiJi 
Liunby, who at one time undertook to write a 
book on this snbjeot himself. He hold« him- 
Klf "in a degree responiibla for the book," 
Mid, as we should e:q»eot, under the circnm- 
ttanoea, the woA has been very respectably 
done by it* unnamed author. It does not pre- 
tMtd to be more than a oompilatiou, and the 
vrit«r has made good use of his Bnmet, Abbey 
tnd Overton (quoted in the first five chapters 
IS Overton aikd Abbey], Parry, Z«thbiiry, Ac. 
Bat we miss the names of Ur. Lecky and Ur. 
Leslie Stephen. The moat serions defect of the 
boob is the want of a good historical intro- 
duction, witiiL a dear sketch of State policy in 
T^axd to religioa from the beginning of the 
lixtaenth oentury. The Bevolution sem ^ 



the vigour and directness we ei^peot from 
America. They are a series of discourses on 
the Hebrew jnxiphets, somewhat in the manner 
of maurice, but with a more defimte and 
l^ootical application to modem problems. 
They deserve a wide reading. 

OurraU DUevMtion* in Theology. By Profs. 
Boardman, Curtiss, and Scott, of Chicago 
Theological Semiiutry. Vols. I. and II. 
[Ohieago: Bevell.) We have already strongly 
oommended FroL C. A. Briggs' work on 
Biblital Stttdt/. Three other American profes- 
son sand us the two first parts of an " annual 
digest af the most important oontribotions in 
exegetiQal, historical, systematic, and practical 
theology." The volumeB are handy, and cou- 
tain much useful information ; and we have 
nothing to put besido them of English origin 
(except it M Prof. Sanday's complete and 
masteriy Inaugural Lecture lost year]. If a 
criticism may, under these drDumatances, be 
offered, it is that there is a certain laok of 
mental independence visible in the learned 
authors. One professor, for instance, seems to 
be a woishipper (not a blind worahippeT) of 
Delitzsch, and onothei of Domer. Now and 
then we notice irikat seems like Germanism in 

fhraseology {e.g., "heavea-wide diffnrence "). 
t is, however, a striking fact that American 
theology should be now open to the fertilising 
influences of current German theology, and that 
orthodox professors should be able t« give 
really fair report of heterodox views. The coi 
tents of the second volume are more copio 
than those of the first, and ore less exclusive 
jftion tifl r. jjy character. 



An Introdudion to the Siitory of ihe Law qf 
Bad Property, with Oriwial Anthoiities, by 
Eendm Edward Digby, Third Edition, " con- 
taining a few alterations and additions ren- 
dered necessary by recent statutea " (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press) ; Seltctitnu from Berkeley, witti 
an Introduction and Notes, for the use of 
students in the Universities, by Alexander 
Campbell Fraser, Third Edition, revised (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press); The Worki of J'fred 
Lord Temiyscn, Vol. IV., containiue "The 
Princess" and "Hand," and VoL V. con- 
taining "Enoch Arden"and "In Memoriam " 
(Macmillan); The Fottical Workt of Aiiirey 
de Fere, Vol. ill., containing "Alexander the 
Great," "Saint Thomas o£ Canterbury," and 
other Poems (Eegan Paul, Trench & CoJ ; 
"Morley's Umversal Library," Vol. XIV., 
Coleridge's Table Talk, and Vol. XV., Boccac- 
cio's Decamertm (Boutledge) ; Obittr Dicta 
(Elliot Stock), a clever, if somewhat fantastioal, 
collection of essays which has attained the 
honour of a second edition within very few 
months ; the second volume, in two separately 
bound parts, of the English translation of 
Duruy's illustrated Hutory of Rome and the 
Roman People, edited by Prof. Mahafiy, cover- 
ing the period from the battle of Zama t« tbo 
end of the first triumvirate; From Log-Cabin 
to White Hotue: the Story of ft^dent Gar- 
field's Life, by William M. Thayer, with 
twenty Illustrations and two Steel Portraits — 
the first illustrat«d edition, completing the 
135th thousand (Hodder 4 Stougbton) ; Lady 
Sefton's Pridt. by Dora Euasell (J. & B. Max- 
well) ; ifuma Roumeatait, by Alphonse Daudet, 
n_. I j^it-ti J i Translated by Mrs. J. Granville Layard 

Ihe ^ocryphen A^lgeschichten ^«dApot- (yi^telly); a<bf»' IlluOroied Handbook to St. 

?^l'^T^v ^t ^'^ T„.,^^l W 'i'^'". by Ffed B. Mason, Third Edition (St. 

Literaturgeschichte. Von Eidiard Adelbert ^^,^ . ^Q^^■^^ ^ BkSc7th); throe volumes 



and the mbsequeat history of rdigion in Bng- 
knd, only become intelligtbla in uie light of a 
hill knowledge of the earlier period, and 
(hap. i. is not an adequate introduction to the 
tubject. The following are a few points which 
need correction. To speak of WHei "^^ 
Tories as two of the j^rtiea ia the Church 
(p. 13) as distinct from parties outside is rather 
aMnrd, and to speak of "High" and "Low 
Church," without any warning as to the use of 
theee terms in 1688, will probably mislead the 
average candidate for an ordinary degree. The 
Toleration Act is said (p. 28, note) to be 
" printed t» acfNuo in appendix L," it should, 
perhaps, be "in intention," as appendix i, is 
nowhere to be found. Had the Act been 
printed, readers might have oorreoted for 
themselves the old blnnder (p. 168), by which 
Dissenting ministers are made to subscribe the 
thirty-nine vticles, instead of the thirty-four 
and a half. George Fox died in 1690 (p. 101, 
L 3), and appears to have been actively enraged 
in publishing his own works for some Sixteen 
yeaia otter this date (p. 101, 1. 4]. We might 
indicate otiier slip*, wnioh show that even a 
Xorrioan professor nods at times ; bnt, oi 
whole, we oommend the book as well adapted 
botti for its special pnrpon and for the geaonl 

The Ortat Boeial ProMem* of th« Day. By 
the B«r. ■■ A. Washburn. (Oriffltk and E'anan,) 
TlwM wmioiiti prtMbtd in Hvw Yorii, have 



Lipdas. Zweiter Band. Zweite Halfte. 
(Braunschweig : C. Schwetschke.) We need 
not do more than simply call attention to the 
oontinuatiou of Prof. LinaiuB's important and, 
as it promises to be, eznausttve work on the 
apocryphal Acts and legends of the Apostles. 
In default of some of the materials requured for 
the oompletion of the seooud volume, it is ex- 
pMned the seuond half precedes the first ; but, 
as soon as new copies can be obtained, the first 
part, containing the Acta of Peter and Paul, 
and, as an appendix, the Acta of Paul and 
Theda, will be published. 

A THIBJ) edition, considerably revised in parts, 
has appeared of Dr. Cheyne's iVopAeme* 0/ /MJoA 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, ft Co.). From the Preface 
to the second volume we gather that by means 
of rearrangement and condensation room has 
found for additional matter, chiafiy in the 



J The 

Suffering Messiah?' The portions of the com- 
mentary bearing on Assyrlology have been re' 
vised, and in general the work nas been brought 
up, as far as possible, to the present state of 
hi^rloal and philological knowledge. The 
Preface to Vol. II. contains a reply to Dr. 
Hermann Guthe's criticism in the Theologitche 
Ltteraturxeitung, and some temperate criticisms 
on other scholars. 



NEW EDITIONS. 



Wfi bavB on our table the following new 
editions: — The Ancient Empiret of the Eatt, by 
A, H. Sayoe (MacmiUan], which is substantially 
a reprint of the Am>endice8 to the edition of 
the first three books of Herodotus published 
last year; Tht Methodi of Ethics, by Hemy 
Bidgwick, Third Edition (Uaomillau], together 
wit£ a separate volume oontaining all the im- 
port»nt altetataons and additions that have 
been made sinoe the second edition — the date 
ot ths flirt sdltlon li 1874, of the woond 1677 ) 



of Sermons and Papers on ^ligious Subjects, 
by Dean Plumptre, now published by GrifBth 
& Parran— CAriit ami Chrietendom, being the 
Boyle Lectures for 1866, Biblical Studie), and 
Theology and Life; The Real Lord Byron, by 
John Cordy Jeaffreson, with original docu- 
ments and a characteristic preface, forming the 
new volume of Hurst ft Blockett's " Standard 
Library " ; The Ttn CommandmenU, by Dr. 
B. W. Dale, being Sermons preached in Corra 
Lane Chapel, Birmingham, in 1870, Fourth 
Edition (Hodder ft Stoughton) ; DrybuTgh 
Abbey, and other Poemi, by the Bav. Gliomas 
Agar HoUand, the first poem in which was 
originally written as far back as 1S20, and 
then obtained kindly commendation from Sir 
Walter Scott (Hat^iards) ; The F-i-f^ntiott of 
Chrirtianiiy. by C. Gill (Williams & Norgate); 
Her Title of Honour, by Holme Leo (GrifBth 
ft Farran]; Rerodiai; a Dramatic Poem, by 
J. 0. Heywood, New Edition, revised (Kegan 
Paul, Trench ft Co.); The Lady or the Tiger t 
and Other Storiee, bv Frank B. Stoclrton, 
Author's Edition (Bdinburgb : DavidDouglas]; 
The Lyriet and Minor Poeirn of Shelley, with 
a Prefatory Notice by Joseph Skipsey New- 
castle : Walter Scott) ; Tlte Engtish-Freneh 
Commercial Ccrreapondtnt, with a Vocabulary 
of Technical Expressions, by C. Eosefeld and 
B. Vaton, inaugurating a series of similar 
publications in the prmcipal European lan- 
guages fSociety for Promotmg the Knowledge 
of Foreign Languages); Bambla in the Far 
North, by R. Henries Fergusson (Alexander 
Gardner) ; The Historical School Oeography, by 
Charles Morrison (Simpldn, Marshall & Co.); 
Handbook of Competitive Exaim'nattoru, for 



Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged (Long- 
mansj; A Comjiend-um of Modem Oeograjihy, 
Politit^, Physical, and Mathematical, with 
eleven coloured Maps, "bv the Bev. Alexander 
Stewart, Thirty-third Edition, revised and 
enlarged [Edinburgh : Oliver ft Boyd) j OMf 
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Qrtdt CouTie m Ertgliak, by William Cleaver 
WillriMon, SoTenth ThouBand (New York: 
PhiUips & Hunt) ; Laiiis XIV. tt Stnuboarg : 
Eaaai sur la Politiquo de la France en AUoce, 
d'apr^B dea documents o&iciels et inddits, par 
A. Liegrelle, QuatriSme Edition, corrida et 
augment^e, area un Appendioe at uno Carte 
(Pari 8 : Haclietto). 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
What ia known as " Tho UmverBitias Settle- 
ment iu Whiteahapel," under the management 
of the Eev. 8. A, Bamott, will be opened ' 
fhe course of next month. Accommodalion 
provided for about sixteen reitidents, and eleven 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge have already 
been accepted. A subsoription of £300 has 
been raised for the current expenses of the first 
year, and about £1,300 h^ been collected 
towards defraying the cost of the buOding, 
&c. The lectures of the Tower Hamlets Branch 
of the Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching are now being given in the lecture 
room ofthe "settiement." Full information 
may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr, 
Bolton King, 28, Commendal Boad, White- 
chapel. 

Wb hear that Mr. Frank Palgrave is pre- 
paring a "Golden Treasury" volume of Tenny- 
Bon, with notes, to be published early in the 
new year. 

WtTB the intention of correcting the state- 
ments recently circulated with regard to the 
dependence of his philosophy on that of Comte, 
Hr. Herbert Spencer nas reprinted, in a 
pamphlet of thirty pa^s, the ' ' Reasons for dia- 
sentmg from the pluloaophy of U. Comte," 
which formed part of his tract On the Ctauifiat- 
Mon o/tht Scioica, first published in 1864. The 
pam^ilet also contains, as an Appendix, an 
outline of the principal doctrines of Mr. 
Spencer's system, presented in aixtcon propoai- 

Wb are informed that Sir Travers Twiss, in 
prosecuting his further researches in the Biblio- 
thSque de Bourgogne at Brussels, has made a 
second and still more interesting discovery than 
that of the Ordo Judieiariua of Eicardus An- ' 



Juris Givilia, has also left behind him "Bro- Skeat placed his E^Tmological Dictionary lor 



□ardica," in other words a common-place book 
of conflicting authorities, with suggestions how 
to reconcile them. The idea of such a work 
had been suggested to the civilians by the 
treatise of Oratian, a monk of the monastery 
of St. Felix in Bologna, who published about 
A.D. 1150 his treatise on Canon Law, known 
subsequentiy as the Derr^um OraUani, but 
originally published under the name of Oon- 
cordia diacordantium Caivmum. The discovery 
of Otto's work may accordingly be said to 

i'nstify his claim to he regarded as one of the 
eaders of the New Critical School at Bologna, 
which ultimately superseded the gloss- writers. 

We understand that M. Let^vre Pontaljs's 
elaborate work on John de Witt, which was re- 
viewed in the Acabeuy of September 6, is bong 
tronalafed into English, and will be pvbUahed by 
Messrs. Longmans. 

The next volume in the " Eminent Women " 
series will be ^am'dMfirtineau, by Mrs. Fenwiok 
Miller. It will be pubhshed next month. 

Ms. James Fats will write the leading 
serial for Oood Wordt next year. The title is 
"The Luck of the Darrells"; and the story 
will be illustrated by Mr. J. Watson Nicol. 

W£ are informed that the first edition of 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy's now book, The Life 
and Aduenturea of Peg WoMagton, published by 
Messrs. Hurat and Blackett, has been ex- 
hausted within three weeks of publication, A 

University College, London, Prof, 
Sorutton will deliver an introducto^ leoture 
les of Constitutional Iaw and 
History, on Tuesday, October 28, at S p.m. 
The subject will be "The English Constita- 
tdon," and the public will be a£nitted without 
payment or ticket 

A COOBSE of six lectures to ladies on Egyptian 
Antiquities will be given by Miss Helen Beloe 
at the British Museum, on Friday, November 7, 
and the five following Fridays, at 11.30 a.m. 
and 2.30 p.m. 

OfJ October 13 the University College, Dundee, 
commenced its second year of academic work 
with an addreaa by the principal, who stated 



■bcus, which we announced last week. It has I ^t the number of rtlTd^nts .luring the first 
long been a subject of doubt among Contmental year had been 373. It is intended immediately 



iurieta whether the statement made by Sarti ._ 
his work, De Claris Arehigymnatii BonaniensU 
Frofatoribui, could bo rehed upon — namely, 
that the famous gloss writer, Otto of Pavia, the 

Supil of PlttoentinuB and the master of Carolus 
e ToccD, left behind him a volume of Srocar- 
dica. Itappeara further that Professor F. Carl 
von Savigny, the highest authority in Germany 
on matters connected with the History of Me- 
diaeval Soman Law, misled by the tact that nc 
MS. of Otto's Brocardica was hitherto known 
to exist, has not hesitated to pronounce Sarti's 
statement to be erroneous. The researches, 
however, of Sir Travers Twiss have been auo- 
cessfnl in dispelling all further doubt upon the 
subject, as he has discovered, in the same MS. 
volume which contains the Ordo Judiciarius of 
Kicaidus Anglicus, a treatise in a handwriting 
of the tlmteenth century, to which is prefixed 
the rubric, "Indpiunt Generalia, qua vulgo 
Brooardica dicuntur, a Domino Ottone com- 

C'ta et eorundem discordantium concordia," 
term "Brocardica" was of novel use 
among the doctors of the Law School of Bo- 
logna at the time when Otto of Pavia was 
amonff its leading professors. It had been 
introduced fay PilQns, of Monza, who kad pre- 
ceded Otto, and had attached himsalf to Pla- 
centinus, who migrated from Bologna, and 
founded the Law School at Montpelier in 
France, after the example of Pilliua and Otto. 
Every other professor of note who has left 
behind him guisses on portions of the Corpus 



to establish a chair of Biology at the college. 

The Irving Club has begnn its 
Shakspere'a " Xjove's Labour Lost," under its 
stage ~ manager, Mr. Charles Fry. 

Messrs. Blackwood have in the press 
Si/jnptifumata ; or, Signs of Humanitary Evolu- 
tion, edited by Mr. I^urence Oliphant. 

Messhb. Seslet & Co. will pnblish imme- 
diately a work by Mr. Sidney L. Lee on the 
history of Stratford-on-Avon down to the date 
of Shakspere's death. The author, who has 
made use of the Stratford Connoil-books and 
chamberlain's accounts for the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, traces the gradual 
development of the mediaeval guild into the 
municipal corporation, and gives an account of 
the trades of Uie town under Elizabeth, of the 
parish church and school, of the sanitary 
regfulations of the town, and of the sports 
practised by the inhabitants. Shakspere's 
relatives, and his own connexion with his 
birthplace throughout his life, are ^so among 
the subjects treated of. The book will be 
illustrated by fourteen etchings and a large 
number of wood-engravings from drawings by 
Mr. Edward HuIL 

Two important additions will be made to 
The Teacheri' Prayer-Book— yiz., a Conunentary 
on the Psalms by Bishop Barry, and a Glossary 
of the English of the Prayer-Book by the 
Bev. A. L. Mayhew, at whose disposal Prof. 



the pu^wses of this work. 

Mr. Robert Buchaitar, following the ex- 
ample of older men, has written an auto- 
biography. It will be published by Mesng, 
Bantley under the title of Beminuceoa* of a 
Literary Oartar, in twD volumes, with i 
portrait. 

Messrs. Beitfley also announce two more 
oontribntions to the library of French hiitorj 
which they have been issuing during the put 
few years in such rapid snocesdon. One ia s 
translation of De Bourrienne's Memoirs at 
Napoleon Bonaparte, edited by CoL B. W. 
Phippa, in three volumes, with more than thirty 
engravings on atael ; the other is The Court of 
Ftwiux tn thi SiasUenlh Century, by Lady 
Jackson. 

Mb. Elliot Stock will shortlv pnhliah a 
new monthlv magazine of a popular cbsrsctcr 
devoted to uie study of ancient hterature. 

Mesbbs. Gabsell & Co. will shortly publiih 
a new work, entitled The Didioaary of EagtUk 
Sisloru, edited by Mr, Sidney J. Low and Mr. 
8. Pulling. The contributors include Mr. Oscu 
Browning, Profs. M. Creighton and Earls, Mr. 
H. B. Bmchel, and Profs. J. E. Thorold Bogns, 
James Bowlay, and T. F. Tout. 

Messrs. Trubiteb & Go. have in the wim 
The Longer Commesitary of R. David Qimai on 
the Firtt Book of tht Paalntt, translated into 
English by Dr. Geo. P. PhiUips. 

MESSBa. HouLSTOif & Soi^b' announoemeiiti 
include: — AtTXild^e Baolve : a New Temperinca 
Tale, by Mrs. Lacos Shadwell; Broken Qlmt; 
or, Brave Jim and hia Troubles, a story for 
boya, by L. F. W, ; The Child's Seripturt Eii- 
tory (4Tth thousand] ; Dettiny : or 'iixa'i Will- 
means and WiU-euds, a new critic and logic, 
by Arthur Young, illustrated with thirty-two 
diagrams ; ETiqavre Within, new issoe {93rd 
thousand); The Pditical Tower of BaM, ».\aigi 
coloured cartoon, by "Ion"; Quteatfori: » 
New Temperanoe Tale, by Bruoe Edwards ; Tk 
River of Life: a Daily Text-Book, arranged by 
L. Keary ; and the annual volumes of the 
Adviatr, Children'i Mtuatger, Daytprin^, Litit 
Oleaner, and Sower. 

MESSRa. George Bell 4c Sons wiU «m- 
memorate the centenary of Dr. Johnson't desth 
hy a cheap issue, in six v-olumes, of Mr. L 
Napier's e£tion of Botiodl which they brouglit 
out last year in " library " form, 

Songt of the North, an. illustrated woA 
dedicated to the Queen, and edited by Mill 
A. C. Macleod and Messrs. Harold Bou1(od& 
Malcolm I«wBon, is to be shortly issued from 
the Leadenhall Press. 

Mb.- Robert Overton has in the press » 
new oollection of Blocutionary Sketches. The 
volume is to be entitled A Round Boon. 

A PiHE Art Book, by Mrs. Christophine 
Goddsrd, will shortly be issued by Neon. 
Dean & Bon, entitled AU in the Sun. It will 
contain chromo pictures in colours and etchings 
of child-life. 

Childhoodi Oddea Days is thq title of sn 
aquatint photo book of engravings, by Eiinuii- 
ler, of Dresden, with ornamental letterpfs* i 
pages ia gold and colour, which will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. Dean & Son. 

Messrs. Deaet £ Son have purchased the 
oopyright of two American illustealed t""*^ 
which are having a large sale in Ameiics. and 
which are full of very beautitnl engravinge, 
entitled Adventura of Six Yoang Men i» "» 
WUdt of Maine and Canada, and^ Zi9^9 
Journeyi in the Weatem Slafet of America. 



Transvaal war expeiienoes, entitled iiUh a 
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THE AOADEUY. 



Show thnugh Southern Africa, will Bhortly be 
iBSaed hy Messn. Dean & Son. 

The winter nomber of Socieh/ will be iMued 
tka first week in Noveinber. Bendea e, oortoon 
by Phil May, entitled the 
8odetY,"incl 
of celebrities __ 
" Jnlian Vanneok," a story by Hugh Conway ; 
" How will it be ? " a poem by Clement Scott ; 
■' A. MMTiage in HeaTen," by Henry Herman ; 

rha fiVim^al jwB "nti original story by Ofiorge 



"The Ghoafs Lore, „ . . 

UanvUle Fenn ; " The Seven Ages of Society, 
poem by Horace Lennard ;" The HeireBS," a Bto^ 
by W. Ontram Tristam ; " Hands all round, ' 
a ChriBtmM story t^ C. Haddon Chambers 
" How I fonnd her, a poem by T. McDonald 
Bendle ; "Sboold Ladies dine in Fublto," by 
Howard Fanl, &c. 

Tms year a new annual will be published by 
A. Brown & Sons, Hull, under the title of 
the Srholtutie Ckrittma* Annual, edited by 
Ur. William Andrews, secretary of the HuU 
Liter&ry Club. In addition to tales and poems 
by a number of weU-known authors, chapters 
will be included on " School Ways and School 
Days in China," by the Kev. Hilderic Friend ; 
" The Bod in and out of School," by John H, 
LeMott; "The Horn-Book," by the Editor; 
" Tha School Days of Shakeapeare," by James 
Gibson ; and other papers bearing on at^olastio 
(objects. 

Waaiiiui . jr. S. Fleiohkr & Co., of Leeds, 
will shortly have ready a new volume of poems, 
by Uie Bev. Frederick Langbridge, entitled 
,S>/i( back by the Angela : and other Ballads of 
Home and homely Life. 

The Ajitiquarian Magazine for November 
contains a continQation of Mr. Ward's article 
on " The Foreoastings of Nostradamus," and 
the concluding portion of the jea d'aprit by Sir 
Joshua Beyn^oa on "Johnson and Clamck." 
It is also announced that the December number 
will contain a paper by the editor on the 
Johnson Centenary. 

The publishing office of that old established 
magazine. The Ladiea' Oazette of faahion, has 
been removed to Messrs. Harlston & Sons', 7, 
Patemoetar Buildings, E.C. 

The Browning Society hopes to perform at 
its November entertainment one piece from 
Abt Vogler's greatest work, his Miua Solenrtis 
or Beqniem Mass, which his admirers say 
justifies Mr. Browning's praise of him. The 
attempts lately made in Qermany to raise 
money for a statue to AbtYogler in Darmstadt, 
where he bved and taught for many years, has 
at present failed. 

The third aettdng to musio of Mr. Browning's 
" Ah, Love, but a Day," fromJame) Lee'a Wife, 
has just been composed by Misa Abce Boiaon, 
and dedicated to the Hon. Mrs. Lytt«Iton (n^ 
Santley). The late Virginia Oabriel and the 
living IUQbs Ethel Hatraden were the previous 
settais of tins poem. 

SiONOB TZBALDI has set Mr. Browning' 
Apparitiont for Miss Elfrida Gerstenberg to 
■inK ab.the next Browning Society's Concert; 
and for Uiss Ethel Hamu^, Mr. Cyril Leslie 
Johnson has set the same poet's A Wianaa't 
Latt Word. 

Mr. Fukntvall has Hoccleve's Compltintt 
re«dy for press for the Early-English Text 
Society. 

Mu8 Alice Shikley's englishing of Dr. 
Bilera's oomparison of Chaucer's Parsoa'i Tale 
rrith. itm orujinal, FrSre Lorenc'a Sommt dtt 
Vieti et iie» Vertuz, is in the press for the Chancer 
Society, and will follow Mr. Earkeek's Batay 
on Chaaeer'a SMpman, with photogravings of 
ihips from two Boyal MSS> in the British 
Unseum. 
Kb. V. J. BOLKi, of Cambiid^port, Massa- 



chusetts, the editor of Shakspere, has added to 
bis pretty aeries of " School and College Text- 
Books " an illustrated edition of Lord Tenny- 
son's Princai, with preface and notes, and an 
"Index of Words and Phrases explained." 
The introduction which heads the notes has 
some very interesting criticisms on the 
Laureate's metre, by Prof. Jamas Kadley, of 
Yale, and en the poem itself by Charles Einga- 
ley, and Mr. Dawson. Mr. Bolfe has carefimy 
cculated all the changes in the eucceasive 
editions of the J'rinceea. 



The Oxford Ancient History Society held its 
firat meeting this term on bf ond^, October 20, 
when a paper was read by Mr. H. F, Felham 
on " The pague as illuatrating Country Life in 
Italy under Boman Rule. ' ' Papers are promised 
from Ur. C. H. Turner on " The Boman Opti- 
mates," and from Mr. G. L. Kingsford on 
" Massilia and the Greeks in the West." 

Mr. Hexsy Pabkiiah, the historian of the 
French in North America, has written a work 

Montcalm and Wolfe, which is atatod to 
based largely on unpublished documents, 
wonder whether it will throw any light upon 
the unpleasant atoiy referred to in the current 
number of the Edinburgh : — 
" He [Hont«Blmj was, if I [Samuel Merivale] 
take not, the very Boguo that shot thepooi _ 
that was drivlog him from Tavistock to I^ymoutJl 
at the beginning of the War ; for which crjine he, 
by bia greatneaB, evaded the deserved Punish- 

The iiiferarv World of Boston thus comments 
upon Mr. A, H- Bullen'a new edition of Mar- 

" Marlowe has been dead three centuries, and \iy 
thia time he atinketh. He would better be left 
buried except by people who have taatea tor post- 
mortem ezaminabons." 



We quot« from the Oxford Magaxinttha follow- 
ing passage from the Latin speech in which 
Le V ice-chancellor inaugurated his third year 
■ office on October 9 :— 

Eret alter quem ex oculia amiaimaa vir notsbilis 
, a plcriaque maiime deflendua, rector ille Collegii 
Lincolnienaia, quem per quadregmta annos 
scribentem, legentem, duceptantem, in Academia 
' aus. Sunt qui meminerint ilium veaperibus 
inicia iu domo sua sedentem, de poesi, de 
historic, de theologla disserentem, fcrtasse etltun 
de levioribna rebus, nempe de libromm tegumentis, 
da venatlone, de piscium capture, ut qui in omul 
Reuere Uterarum maglater easet, nee idem ruris et 
Suminum ignarua. Neque onim obUvjsci debemus 
ilium quem seuiorem vidimus fiuna literorum 
inclareacentem, hunc juvenem rirea omnea oc 
studia in discipulorum usum dsvoviaie, ut aane 
nemo in hoc genere de Collegio sue meruerit 
melius, ant Academiae magis nrofuerit, Qui ai 
paullo tristior ac severlor nonnollis esse vldeietor, 
ego poUus ita ccnaeo, nemiacm uuquiun huunLUio- 
rem fuisse hoc homine, qui de caritate et beuevo- 
lentia suorum tamqunm oumis penderet. Erat 
autem e numem illorum qui falsa et injusta omnia 
adeo intus et in corde aenliant ut de seipsis et de 
saeculo psene deaperent. Kquidem haud acio an 
fastidioalor fulaset quam ut opus aliquod grave et 
diutumum ad floem perducturus esaet. OmQii- 
enim in Ulo vice uimis perfecta et elaborata 
crederea iu minoribua versari quam quae magno 
illo iugenio digna easent. Dixeris contra habtusae 
iUum aubtlle et clegaua judicium, quo alUa scrip' 
toribua qui in incerta. omnia et vagn declinareut, 
normam et cxemplum dar?t. Prooul dubio inter 
HUOtorea qui vitas homiuum acripaerint unua i 
prindptbus crat ; Quam viva Ilia Miltoni imago ! 
quam exquisita Cssaubonl et temporum ejua 

filctura! Nihil certe ab hominibus doctis nu^s 
ugendum quam quod Instituentem loaephi 
Bualigeri vitam edere, cui per vigluti annoa tontam 
subaidiorum coplam paraverat, mors Jam in eo 
quod vix inchoaverat opcre iusistcuteoi, amicis, 
Academiae, reipuhlicaa literarum, abripuerit." 



OBITUASr. 
A LONQ and singularly laborious career has been 
conuludod by the death of M. Paul Z^croix, 
otherwise known as Le Bibliophile Jacob, which 
took place on October 16. He was bom at 
Paris in I806,andin 1824, whUe still a schoolboy 
at the College Bourbon, he putilished an edition 
of the works of CUment Marot. From that time 
forward his pen was incessantly active, and a 
complete list of bis publications would contain 
many hundreds of titles. His first successes 
were gained by works of biatorical and romantio 
fiction, in imitation of those of Scott. Amongst 
his earlier productions of this kind may m 
mentioned Conta du Bibliophile Jacob a ats PelHt- 
enfanti, SoirSse de Walter SaiH d Purit, and 
Le Bon Vieum Tempa, Although he was aftor- 
wards attracted by other departments of 
literature, M. Laoroix was, throughout his life, 
one of the moat prolifio of novelists, and several 
of his romances nave gained a permanent place 
in literature. In the vear 1833, conjointly with 
M. Henri Martin and several other writers, he 
commenced the publication of an extonaiva 
compilation entitled Hittoire de France par l(i 
Principaux Siatorieni. M. Lacroix, however, 
soon tired of his share in this undertaking, and 
the work was eventually finished by M. Martin 
alone. The Sittoirv du S^aeme Siede en 
France, published iu 1834, was tho first of M, 
Lacroix^ long soies of books treating of 
French history, which, though exhibiting much 
curious minuteness of research, are far from 
accurate, and are characterised bya spirit of 
anti-revolntiona^ partisanahip. The produc- 
tions by which M. Lacroix will be best remem- 
bered are bia magnificent illustrated works on 
the history of art, manners, and customs in 
France, amongst which may be especially men- 
tioned Le Moyen Agt et la BsnaiMonee, in S vols, , 
fiblished in 1S47-S2, in collaboration with M. 
erdiuand S£r4 ; Cott'umtt Hiilorique» de la 
France, in 10 vols, ; and a series of works on the 
manners and literature of the aeventoenth and 
eighteenth oenturiea, and of the period of the 
Consulate and the Empire. M. Laoroix's 
abundant services to bibliography, and his 
scholarly editions of Moli^re, Babelais, and 
Yillon, also deserve mention. Besides his 
acknowledged vmtings, he is known to have 
published, under various pseudonyms, a crowd 
of researches into certain unsavoury byways of 
literature, to which we need not more particu- 
larly refer. In 18S5 M. Lacroix was appointed 
librarian of the Araenal, a position which he held 
until his death. He was employed by the 
French Government in several archaeological 
misaiona, and was an Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, At his funeral, which took irface on 
October 18, discourses were delivered by M. 
Edouard Thierry and M. ArsSne Housaaye. 

We reserve till next week our notice of Dr. 
Earl Hillebrand, who died at Florence on 
October 18. 
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COBRESPOSDENCE. 

BIBTOBICAL MBS. AT OXFORD. 

London: October 11, ISM. 
L«at week, in a filthy outhoiue in a bftck 
yard betiind Pembroke College, Oxford, I dis- 
coTered a vast tdbas of ancient documents, 
whicb, some few mouths sinco, were sold by 
weight \ij the anthoritleB of New CoUese. I 
at once bought a large wwk full of the USS.) 
which consist of ondent indentiMB, bonds, 
ud 1«MM, written on Tellam, and, in aaxiy 



inslanoee, with the seals attached; and of 
aoooTmts, reoeipts, and other dooumenta upon 
paper, the whole relating to New Oollege and 
ha manoni in difBerent parts of the country. 
The Tellum dooomenta I made over to a friend 
who is interested in g«nealofjioal atodies ; those 
on paper, no less tib^n 303 in number, I have 
retained mysdf . On examination I find tliat 
theae lost are chiefly of the reigna of PhiUp snd 
Vary and Elizabeth, and of the yeata 1699 and 
1700, and that they are full of intereetiag 
particulars of the price of labour and of an 
extraordinary yaiiety of oommoditiea ; and, 
moreover, tuvw ligbt upmi the history of tiie 
oollege uid the parities to which they rafer. 
I sent a friend yesterday to pnrohaae for me 
of tiie colleotaon, which waa 



of tiie Bodleian Library, who had bought the 
whole. Bo far so good ; but what can be 
thought of the conduct of a " learned body " 
such as New College, whose authorities sold 
the historical documents of their own sooety 
to be converted into siie, and to cover tam- 
bourines for use in the orgies of the " Salvation 
Army"? 

I confess that up to this time I was alwa^ a 
atrong advocate for the retention of aneient 
dociunenta in tiie plscee to which they belong ; 
but an incident uke the present goes far to 
shake my opinion, and, at any rate, it tends to 
raise a doubt whether the New Oultore of 
Oxford is as full of " aweetneaa and li ght" m 
it olaima to be. Qkevilli; J. Chxbtke. 



GUBIOSimS OP OFFIOIAIi SCHOLABBBIF.* 
London : Oct. 8, 1881. 

The following batch of " curiosities " is taken 
from the lettmpress whloh aooompanies the 
beautiful and valuable FactvmJet of NaHcnud 
ManvMripU of Irdand, parti., "publiflhed by 
authori^ of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Uajesty a Treasniy, under the direction of the 
Uaster of the Bolls in Ix^and." They may be 
placed under three heads— namdy, (o) miatraa- 
•oriptions of Latin words ; (&] mistranscriptions 
of £iah words, and (c] mistianslations of Itiah 
worda and phrasea, 

(a) Uistranscriptlons of Latin worda ;— 

PL xxvii, col. a,l. 10, "uoi," mB.u6s. 

PI. xxiil., gloaa 6, " [jio]opeT«i [or] theyused 
to Bay," ms. a per[i]tla. 

PI. xxiiii., gloss I, "o SMS, «'.(., invi8ionB"[:j, 
ma. a suncfis. Here, again, Latin words have 
been mistaken for, and translated as, Irish. 

PL xliii., "Laudnoeam," ma. Ijaudaoeam; 
"pontilex," m*. pontif»z; "regnare," ms. 
regnase (I'.s;, regnasse). 

Fl. xliv., "et Denta"[n, ms. et cetera. 
" Alaxandriae," ms. AlaxandriTwe. 

SMiatransoriptions of Irish words : — 
troduotion, p. vii,, "lot i ndemad" (bis), 
the casket has fo-sin-iemaif. F. iz., ngh 
trmn la* a ndemad, ma. rig Htrmit Jo-son- 

¥1, xxvi, ooL a, "patriae," ma. pCUriee ; ooL 6, 

fiacc," lOM.fi&ce. 

PL xxvii,, coL a, " /via binn," vaa. fri-abirm ; 

frit in,"ms.^'«in, "(A(wrwni,"ms. thoorund; 

JUtcc," ma. fldtc ', " duttidedar," ma, dutjidedar. 
Col. b, do ro, ms. doro ; chdnnddn, read cheinn- 
finddn (the QuenvtTidaniot Hubner's /n«cr. Brit, 
Chriit. No. 91, c/., the Gaulish name tltrr- 

»Im, " Whitehead") ; coiMh, ms. eoilboth. 

FL xxxii., preface, 1. 11, "for* na," ms. foT' 

a, I. 14, "vbthaeh," ms. dubthach. Fiaoo's 
hymn, 1. 2-, " on ton," ma. ifiian ', 1. 6, " batur," 
ms, batar; g1. 16, " fritgnithid, i.e., he apoke" 
[I], mM, fyignilbid ("to a servant"). 
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Fl. TTviti., hymn, L 32, "arid ad(Kt,"mK. 
a[/^ridadart (his pillow); 1. 32, "m in," nw. 



PLx 



., L 40, 



Mcuffos, out of on 
oustody"[l],m8. tiam-eenkti*, "inourahieiuiet* 
" away from us." 

PL xUi., ooL b, L 2. Here we have an ei- 
oellaat photograph of the oolo|^on to the 
Oospala of Uoanuigta, the most beantifal Irish 
ood^ in thd British Hnseiun (Harieisn, 
No. 1S02) : Beanaoht aioechoen le^ trinn- 
lebnreo. Qebed polev anuBoin ituoribneda, 
nair ismcv ahoether etir ootp 7 Inotad io[ssari- 
bund], literally, "a blessing on every cue who 
shall read frwn this book. Let him ndte s 
pater [nosterl for the soul of the soribs, for 
^teat is his lal>oar, both text and oommentary, 
m writing them." For tcribneda (the g«ii. «g. 
of the common word teribnid) the editor ptinti 
tmbeBda; for ahoether (i.e., a ftoethcr) he ant 
"achethtr" ; and he tranalatea the whole thiu : 
" A. blessing on every one who will paidon the 
faults [I] of this book. I^et him say a Pater 
for the soul of the scribe, for it requires mtui 
indulgence [!], both in text and cammentary," 

(c] Uistranslatioos of Iriah words and 

Theae are almost innumerable. I have alread; 
mentioned four. I will giTC only a few moie 



Introduction, p. ix., nci«m, "heaven," TSad 

PI. xxvi., col. a, dia eheanadich, '' to his awn 
kinsmen," read "to his province "; Ham- 
tntnnut, "t» their native plaoe," read "to their 
dwelling " ; ara-tailced, " that he would recall," 
read " tuat he woialdlet go " {ddKim) ; otcdeiM 
innitge, " this he obtained," read " he obtained 
therequeat." CoL S, fumreie in-fer, "I haro 
fotmdfn the man," read " tlie man will ancconr 
me" (/orUhim); i» mdr a goire, "he is very 
near," read " ms dutifalnesa is great." 

PI. xxxii., mai'ssB doirie ni»-ttnmM, "hnaun 
comforts he shared not," read "men's meat he 
consumed it not " {domelim) ; baiar iU Cothnigi 
etthar-trtba dia~fognad, "Cothrai^ he wu 
named because he served four tnbas," resd 
" many were they whom Cothraiga of the foar 
houaeholda served" ; confafSMi, "go thoii,"nad 
" that he should go " ; <j< inair [leg. Bt twiir] 
ha ofnru retha, " over the sea marveUons wai 
his course," read " great Ood I it was a mKvd 
of a journey"! A* fithiti, "in visions," read 
"in [his] ooorse"; a fMivM, "his laak," 
read "his ttack." 

PL xxxiii.,/or0«AI(Ml, "the teacdiet"n], ns^ 
"which had been oared for" (foehtiim); *» " 
garTna, "the inviting oall," read "the ssond 
of their cay": ara n~imthiatd kthu, "thst he 
would return from Letha " [!j, read "that hs 
would walk with them " (imthigim) ; mcratd (• 
de a iartaige, " that it woiudlast forevBrmQie," 
road " that his posterity would abide till 
CDoomB)day"; inna Jlatha, "in [I] ^ reign," 
read "of the reign ; foirolaic ia-tanathoial, 
" they were swallowed up [I] by the tempter [!]• 
read "the transgression atruok them down 
(foalgaim) ; bahe aridra!aetar, "it was snothw 
J [1] that occurred," read "he it was that 
him ; iomaiga erichJH aidchi, "he oon- 
nated [!] his end with night," road "he 
put an end to night"; oma caite lei Mcot', 
"lights shone around him," read " so thatlipit 
was not spent with him " [eaithira) ifitrolaich. 
"lulled them," read "covpied them np 
{folaigim); arit^etii, " were deeossiding," wjd 
" Tereplayingfmu«io]tohim"fiir/*m)ia*w' 
.,. Patraie n-atie, "the other Patrick oanMto 
'visithim,"read"hew«ittotiieothwPatiiok ; 
een otnfo n-uabair, "without arrogance « 

rde," read "without a sign of vainglory ; 
eingairt, "happy was the CsU," «» ""*' 
wBB the dut? " (pietaa). 

_J. «xxTO., 3^, "after," Mfd "h«5»?, 
of"; a4bertatdr oron-dwrfde, "they»tt»" 
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read" 



" to [Bome] other tide." 

^..ixxix.,mathchiu, "more general," Mad 
"more uaoal ; er/uacra, " cfHomand," read 
" procl&niataon'' ; tUh no 6eniaid fechtaai^ no . 
/■lille, "■peMs nor consolmg nniou orgreetmfr," 
read ' ' peace or union, happiness or welcome. ' 

PI. d., aidid Criit no fM, "the fate of aU- 
ruling Chriat," read " the violent death of 
Chriat of the boffate." Here the tnuulator 
mistook the rare (it (blow) foi tlie oonunon cH 
hundred), and then made his "Ofarist of the 
hundreds" into " aU-roling Chriat." 

Whether these eztiaor<£iiw7 blnnden are 
doe tt> the editor hinwelf, or to "ilLc. B. 
O'Loonef, U.R.I.A.," to whom he professes 
liTmnolf " indebted for Taluable aasiatonce 
in eonnexion with the matter in the Irish 
luteuage," does not appear, and is, indeed, of 
Ut^ importance. Whitlbt Stokeb. 



read ' ' the; said that poem by Dean Bonne, thus writes about it in 
'' ijiianad, relation to my edition of the Complete poems : — 

" nie poem In qnestiim la not In any edition of 
Donne that I know of, not eron the ezbauatire one 
^ntely vrinted by Hr. Qroeattsixteai yean ago. 
This overdght on Uie part of lix. Oroaart ia un- 
accountable, as the Grevt Is duly catologued at the 
Britlth Museum, and each contributor, or T«puted 
contributor, baa en individnoil cross reference to tiie 
work, Aa regards, to." 

All this Is inexcusable blundering. First of all, 
my edition of Donne was issued in 1873, not 
"sixteen years ago." Second, the jpoem ' 



hsTe rendered the "sowing of tears" in 
Bdinbur^h impossible, and the foundatioa of 
the London School of Medicine for Women 
unneoessary. Geobqs Hoociak. 



kuth arthttk. 
Qnem'a OcAate, Oxford : October IB, 1BS4. 
I have long been familiar with Mr, Stoart- 
Olannie'a leuned artioles on the Northern 
Arthur in the Preface to the Early Englinh 
Text Society's Somance of Merlin and Mac- 
•nillan't Magazine, as well as with l£r. Shene's 
Introduction to the "Pour Ancient Books of 
Wales," and I had them in my mind when I 
expressed my doubts as to the historical exist- 
ence of such a person. For the proof that the 
Cjlodonian Forest or Ooed Gelyddon was not 
south of Dnnkeld and Looh Lomond, see Bhya' 
reUie Britain, pp. 222, 223. In his reference to 
Nenitius, Mr. Stuart- Glennie is not quite a 
rate. It is not "Nenniua," but an annotator 
of the Cottonian MS. [itself of the twelfth 
century], who, in tiie margin, remarks of Urba 
Legionnm ' ' qui Britonnice Kairhun dicitur 
while Uie list of towns appended to the treatise 
" De Mirabilibua Britamiiae " belongs, aa is 
well known, to utother age and author than 
the aooonnt of the Arthurian battles. 

A. H, Bayck. 



Third, in relative Notes and Illustnt- 
fions on ^ 239, 350, besides various readings, 
explicitly tell all about the " Grove " 
volume (and a good deal more) that Mr. 
Boberts t«Ua. It is vexatious to be called on to 
oorreot inaooniaoies that a very little pains 
would have saved Mr, Boberts from. His 
knowledge of Butler ia on a i>ar with his know- 
ledge of D(nme, and ^lat is nil. But it is 
haralj worth while pricking this other wind- 
bag. Al£ZAMDBB B. GEOaABI. 



APPOINTMENTa FOR NEXT WEEK. 

KoHU-T, Q^ ■t.Sd.id. Binal Aoademr : " The HnsdtM 

of the HonuiiBody," bj Prof. Jalm KaTslwlL 

8 p,m. iDVentonf Inatltate : VIoe-PresIdaif a 
Addraaa, by Admlnl Selirrn. 
Wai»mnLT^Oot.n,42<ni. E^pt Exploratloii Fuad : 



s p.n. South Plane Instltnte, Flnaburr; 
HsrodltT," br Mr. S. B. J. Skstahly. 

■■■'•' « - ftl™. Prof . .Tnhn TW " " 



Imlnl Selirrn. 

to, 4 p.m. BgTpt El 
ig; "IHseoveriM m) 






man Bo^,'* br Prof. John Matahall. 
Brownuvi '' SoidnUo," by Mr. IIoMare 



" DEtTIiAOBBBBB." 

Londan : Oat. SO, 1M4. 
Mr. Round does not meet the difflcnl^ of 
deriving the local name of DenlacreHe nom 
" Dieu Vaneres " — " Mav Qod prosper it" — 
by identi^ug it with the pmsonal name of 
Dealacresae. Deidacresse was a very oonunon 
name among Norman French Jews here and 
paeoliar to Uiem. But it was adopted for 
other reason than that it was imagined to mean 
" Hay Qod prosper it " — the very explanation 
that Mr. Bound would reject, when the word is 
used as a local name. Medtaaval Jews alwava 
bore two names — a Hebrew one (given at birth) 
tor religions purposes, and a vemacuhir one 
[given m later yeors) for ordinarv life. The 
vemacnlar name, as a rale, literally translated 
the Hebrew one, and in French -speaking 
countries the Hebrew name of Oedallah (which 
is almost equivalent to " Hav Qod prosper it ") 
was rendered in tiie vemaouuir by Deu^creaae. 
It is certainly awkward to give this interpreta- 
tion to tlia local name, but if it ia onoe identified 
with the personal Jewish name, no other ia 
admissible. Sedney L. Lee. 



Mr. William Boberts, in the Acadeuy of to- 
day, not content witii shrilly blowing his own 
tnuspM over an imaginary find of an inedited 



" THB TOMAlf aTTESnOIf IH EUBOPE. 

LiMdon : Oat. It, USf. 

Mj[ attention having been called to Dr, 
Sophia Jex-Blake's review of TAe Woman 
Quettion in Europe, which appe<ured in thi 
AoABBKY for October 4, I ask for the oppor- 
tunitv of jnstihring the Btatemmts made by 
myself in the book in question, which have 
been dharaoterised by Miss Jax-Blake aa being 
"singularly inooaurate") while "special in- 
accuracies aie alleged by her to vitiate my 
narrative of the Hope Scholarship. 

As regarda the latter episode, anyone who 
takes the trouble to compare the aooount I have 
given with the one given by Miss Jex-Blake in 
her essay on " Medioal Womrai," will And no 
disorepanay in our facts. They will certainly 
find that I oSer many additional facts, whioh it 
was not convenient for her to give, aiid which 
naturally lead to a very different appreciation 
of the wisdom of her action. Not wishing, 
however, to trust entirely to my own memory 
and judgment in the matter, I submitted the 
proof 01 my contribution to eminent authorities 
ia Edinbnr^, who, were I at liberty to men- 
tion names, would be universally recognised as 
having special competence to detect any in- 
aoouraoies. The one of these beat qualified to 
test my account of the Hope Scholarship re- 
ports of it: " The foots are accnrately stated ; " 
while another eminent authority, conspicuous 
in the opposition camp, says of my whole ao- 
oount ; " You have stated it with much more 
fairness to our ride of the controversy than I 
remember before to have seen." My aooount of 
the riots and of the feeling of the atndenta was 
based on my own personal knowledge. I 
happen to know more about them thou any 
otn^ man, ft-T*«^ vastly more than Miss Jex- 
BUke, who got most of her informatiou at 
second-hand from mysedf. In short, my object 
was to write a little bit of impartial history, 
for the sake of the lesson to be deduced from it; 
uid the oi^nions I have quoted in matters where 
I was not a priooipal convince me that I have 
succeeded. 

If, however, I saw more of the tfoMous det 
carta than any other man in Edinburgh, this 
only enabled me to recognise more fully 
the indomitable energy which Miss Jex Blake 
brought to her task, and the great amount 
of work which she daily Bocomplished. Those 
talents, unfortunately, like potent forces 
wrongly appUed, only sucoeeded in wrecking 
the movement, for want of the tact necessary 
in so difficult a position. A little of that 
genUeness and amiability whioh ohorooterised 
, tome of hei most estimable oomponions would 



SCIENCE. 

0. Sallviti Criipi d» eeniuratim* CattlinM 
lihn- d* h»lh IvguriMno Ubar. Edited, witit 
Introdactioii and Notfls, by W. W. Capes. 
(Oxford : Clarendon R^ss.) 
Ms. CiPES lias given as an excellent edition 
of Sollost, and has left far in the rear the 
only complete English editions that we have, 
or that are at all in vogue among us — those ol 
Uerivale, lBfi2, and Long, 1860. The book 
consists of about 300 pages. Of these, forty- 
five are devoted to the introduction. Thwe 
follow a small map, text, notes, and index. 
The introduction I Vill leaye till lost. The 
text is that which all editors of late yeaia 
have taken, at least as their foundation — -Prof. 
Jordan's. To that text iSi. Capes has, I 
think, adhered la two or three respeots too 
eorapulouslT. He has corrected two or three 
misprints of Jordan's edition, but it is unfor- 
tunate that others have not been det«cted. 
For the benefit of Mr. Capes' readers I will 
mention nine which occur in the " Catiline." 
In 2, 2, an t*t after compertvm; IS, 5, it 
should bo eommunUaio ; 22, 2, luuti; 23, 3, 
firocim affHttre ; 60, 5, re»i»Utiiu ; and the 
following stops, 12, 1, Aaifri; 13, 1, m$»?; 
28, 2, impmdtat, proper*; 51, l,proviMt 
Nor is the text expurgated. The " Catiline " 
stands much of need of it, when it appean in 
a series of school books. The expknation 
seems to be that Mr. Capes agrees rather with 
Quintilian than with schoolmasters, or the 
London Univorsity, "that the tteatiies of 
Sallust ore not so weE suited for begionera as 
for riper students" (p. 15). 

It was announced bfflorehand that the 
Nates would direct especial attention to the 
influence of Sallust on the language and style 
of Tacitus, and to Sollust's obligations to 
ThucydidoB and other predecessors. On the 
latter point, after Foppo, Bobolski, and espe- 
cially Hollmann, there is little new to he 
said. As to Taeitua, Mr. Capes has certainly 
added to the collections of Drager and 
WolMin, but whether with sufficient caution 
or not I will not say {cf. p. 193, &c.). In 
my opinion, at any rate, that is not the strong 
point of the notra, but rather the exoellent 
historical remarks, which are, without exoei)> 
tion, pointed and interesting. Those who 
hare heard Mr. Capea'a lectures at Oxford 
will have no difficulty in crediting that. 

On the other hand, in the explanation of 
difilcalties Mr. Capes is too brief. No passage, 
for instance, is perhaps more unintelligible to 
the unripe, or perhaps to the ripe, student 
than the manoeuvres preoeding fho battle of 
Uie UuUial in /. 49, The lost sectioii of that 
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ohapter — & ta.vcnait» with 

fuIUir elaoidation. Again, in J. 42, 3, ' 



Sed 



bono Tind satiuH est qoam malo more iniaii&m 
Tincere," it ia rtoted tliAt 






B datiTo, 
farther explanation is giyen. Tet the 
sentence is a haid one, and has been taken in 
a varietur of ways by different editore. Does 
it refer to the oligarchs oi to the Graoohi, and, 
it to the latter, is it meant in praise or blame ? 
I am afraid that these are not the only places 
in which explanation is entirely irantmg or 
insofflcient. 

Fassagei where the diffionltj is owing t« 
corruptions in the U8S. are oj oooise awk- 
ward to handle in a small edition. tSi. Capes 
refrains from giving any information aboat 
what the HSS. are, and what their relative 
valne — wisely perhaps. Sut it is a qnestian 
whether, in that case, it is not also wise ' 
escape the seceBsity of discussiug conjectures 
by giving a text which is translatable tnrongb- 
out. That has been done by Jacobs- Wirz, 
Schmalz, Lallier, Thomas, and others. Jordan' 
text is avowedly only tentative. He says 
" Intacta leliqni molta qnae probabili nttione 
sanare nondnm contigit, nan ea solum qnae 
cruoe notavi utpote panlo graviora." 

In what Kr. Capes says of the USS. in the 
Ifotes he is often misleading. He constantlj 
remarks that " most of the U8S. " have this 
or that. Strictly speaking, it may be said 
that we have no Ixustworthy information of 
what the majority of MSB. have ; bnt, apart 
from that, it is, with SaUust especially, not a 

aaestion of the nnmbcr, bat of the quality of 
le U88. On p. 182 Mi. Capes speaks of 
" good UBS. " omitting magit, bnt I find 
nothing abont it in Jordan. On p. 195 it is 
said, "Uost U6S. have diount." It is im- 
possible to say whether that is true, but P. 
and others have dicant. 

In mentioning conjectures ,in the Notes, is 
it not both unfair to the proposers and useless 
to the readers to give tiiem without any, or 
with incomplete, explanation? In a note, 
for instance, on p. 186, it is remarked, 
"Cietech reads ' tempeiarint ' without MS. 
aothori^, or, as he says, ' ipse meo Marte.' " 
Is it meant to hold up Dietsch to ridicule ? 
If so, it is not deserved, and it would have 
been better to explain the tense of Umpararmt. 
A note on p. 222 is of the same kind — " in 
audamam rejected by Dietsch. Wagner pro- 
poses tn ouxtli'wn." But the reader will ask 
now he is to translate either reading, and 
would be glad to hear, in this and many other 
places, which of the conjectures mentioned 
ttie editor prefers. 

I pass on to notice a few passages in which 
Ut. Capes is, I think, mistaken. Is it 
possible, with regard to the context, that in 
naria eonttrata Sallust is pointing to the 
memory of Xerxes' enterprises (p. 187)? Is 
it not clear that here, and in (7. 20, 1 1 , he is 
Bpeaking of the luxurious buildings of his 
own times? la. J. 108, 2, where Bocchns is 
reported as saying to Sulla, " 2fen lugurthae 
legatum pertimesceret ■ . ■ quo res oonmuuis 
lioentiuB gereretur ; nam ab insidiiB eius alitor 
oaveri nequivisse," Kr. Capes seems to iVi-nV 
the dots unnecessary, and translates the 



as revised in the list of Srrata, will run, 
"There is no confiict in the statements, if 
we read with the best MSS. 'nequiverit,' 
'because he would not have been able to 
stand,' instead of the correction 'nequi- 
venit,' which regular usage seems to require." 
That is a very dark saying. Uommsen has 
subsequently withdrawn his support from 
"nequiverit," and very rightly. "What is 
meant on p. 268 by "there is uncertainty as 
to thereadingsof theUSS. 7"andiBMii^«i«if 
not a conjecture ? On p. 245, " Under 
ordinoiT conditions it [f^ province of Africa] 
would have been goyemed by « praetor or 
propTaet4>r." Is not the praetor L. Billienus 
mentioned in the treatiee itself ? 

In a few pointe of scholaiship Ur. Capes's 
remarks are open to question. On p. 239, 
in a note on " cui Africano cognomen fuit," 
it is stated that this construction is used only 
once by Cicero. Brager, from whom the note 
seems to come, says only that h» has found it 
once only. In fact, it occurs at least thrice — 
see Landgrof on Cic. p. Bosc. Am., 
On p. 243, it is said that when Sallust repeats 
the qu» there is always a personal pronoun 
the first member of the sentence. That 
not correct. J., 100, 5, " Illoque aliisque 
temporibus." On p. 232 I find — "In the 
prose of Cicero e^m is only once used with 
the pies, indie., though oftener in later 
writffis" ; there is, I suppose, some misprint 
Surely Constans — a not alwavs judi- 
cious critic— should not have been followed 
on p. 279, nor even quoted on p. 304. Some 
detached notes on the sequence with historical 
present might have been revised by the aid 
of Hoffmann's recent study on the subject. 

I will make hut one more complaint of the 
notes. The combined system of reference to 
page and line of the text along with chapter 
(without section) is very embarassing. When 
one isreferrodtaanothernot«(sayto>r,40, 2), 
— - has to find the page and line of the text 



tence quo, &c., which he sava is cpexegetical 
of legatum, thus "received under cover of 
arranging matters in concert with greater 
freedom." In not a few places I fail to 
onderstand Ur. Capes. On p. 192 a sentence, 



first 

The Introductions, whidi I reserved till 
last, are exceedingly good and useful. The 
first, "The Life and Works of Sallust," is, 
perhaps, the best. Nothing could be better 
arranged oi more full of point or more 
judicious. 

If any fanlt is to be found it would be that 
Mr. Capes is rather too hard on Sallust both 
as man and as writer. There Is a ourious 
contrast in the way in whioh Scaurus is 
handled on p. 247, and Sallust on p. 3. I 
fancy that Sallust was a far better man than 
Scaurus, and hope that Hr. Capes will find 
some more charitable explanation of my pre- 
ference than that of " prejudice and party 
spirit " which he attributes to the entertain- 
ing author of " Catiline Clodius and Tiberius." 
Mr. Capes also draws up a very chilling list 
of "shortcomings" of S^ust as an historian. 
Most of these, I am afraid, there is no gain- 
saying. I would only miiiiiijiiTi that the 
speeches deserve rather warmer praise. There 
are some very interesting remarks in a charm- 
ing book by Q. Boissi&re, U AJgirie Somatne 
(p. 107), a book, by the way, fiill of appre- 
ciation of Sallust. A French official told him 
that in reading the speech of Adherbal "la 
traduction arabe lui venait en quelque sorte 
aux l^vres." The sixth count oi the indict- 
ment should not be pressed so hardly. Sallust 
is charged with talking " in Pharisaic style. 



of the craft and cruelty of the bubaritu 
Jugurtha." The historian is of so cynical t 
nature that a little patriotic bias is rather a 
relief, and may be rndily excused. 

The second divisian of the Introductitc 
"The Conspiracy of Catiline," is also ex- 
tremely good. Mr. Capes has done a nal 
service in disentangling the main thteadt 
from Dr. John's excellent but knotty papen. 
In "The War with Jugurtha" it is to be 
regretted that no attempt is made td settle 
the chronology wiQi the help of Mommseii, or 
Pel ham, and Sme. Mr. Capes seema to 
regard it as hopeless. 

The article on "The I^nd and People of 
Numidia " supplies a great want. I knov of 
no edition in which the matter here contained 
is to be found. Especially instructive are tlie 
remarks which Mr. Capes gives us from Beium 
on the institution of the «a/(why fo/?). >'ot 
only in this article, bat alM m the notes, 
great pains have been taken with the g»- 
graphy of the Jugurtha, a subject which hu 
been much neglected, though Long went into 
it as fully as ttie then mat^ial allowed. 

The introduction closes with some lemufa 
on "The Changes in the Military System 
introduced in the age of Marius." 

The useful index is fairly complete, and 
the book, on the whole, as far as I bare 
noticed, free from misprints. fiesideB thou 
already mentioned, I have come upon only 
one or two of importance. On p. 179, L U, 
"Dietsch" seems to stand for "Jordan"; w 
p. 177, 1. 14, "keep " should be "read." 
A. U. Cooi. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

XBE SOMA PI.AST. 

Oxford : Oet M UN. 
It is a real pleasure for cmoe to see an offidil 
paper devoted to a purely sdentifio sobjeoL I 
say purely acientiflc, because, iriienever Kieaw 
becomes praotioolly useful, govenmients on 
willing enoogh to patronise. But here, in ^'^ 
No, 118, Qovtmment of India, Bevauie mhJ 
Awn'MUti/ral DepartTTtait, we are m^aeuted vith 
"Papers relating to the Soma Plant," which 
hare nothing to do with the cultivatian or the 
export of Soma, bnt are simply intended to 
id^tify, if possible, the Soma plant, which ii 
mentioned m the Veda and the Avasta, to 
determine its original habitat, and thoa to find 
the original home, if not of the whole Arjan 
family, at least, of its South-Eostem Branch, 
oomprising the speakers of Sanskrit anii Zend. 
When I saw the name of Sir Charles Lyall it 
the head of the principal paper, I beffit to 
understand ', for his name naa onoe or tivioc 
before appeared in official documents where 
higher problems than the growth of indieo or 
opium were at stake. In fact. Sir CharleBLyall 
is a scholar, and he is not ashamed to 1« a 
scholar even among officials. If times wen 
more favourable, he is quite the man to rerin 
the kIoHous traditions of Sir William Jones, 
ColeMooke, and Frinsep ; but he stonda olmoit 
alone, and it is not given to many people to 
work on without any applause, or encourage 
ment, or sympathy. However, oven this one 
paper is a good augury ; and, nnder present cir- 
cumstances, it may b«ir fruit. 

It is well known that both in the Teds and 
the Aveeta a plant is mentitmed, called Som* 
[Zend haoTTui). This plant, when ff^Pf^J 
squeezed, yielded a juioe, which was allowed to 
ferment and, when mixed with milk and honey, 
produced an exhilarating and intoxicating 
leverage. This Soma juice has the eaaiB im- 
portance in Veda and Avesta saoifiees u w 
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juice of the grape bad in the worship of Boo- 
chns. Ths qoestioii haa often been di«cuMed 
what Und of plant thia Boma could hare been. 
When Soma aaoriflcea are performed at present, 
it IB confessed that the real Soma can no 
longer be prooored, and that Home ei-prit, such 
aa PfltikSs, &0., murt be need instead. Dr. 
Hang', who was present at one of these sacri- 
fices and WAS tdlowed to taste the jnioe, had to 
confeaa that it was axtreraely nasty and not at 
■U exhilaratinir. Even in the earliest liturgical 
worka, in Uie Bfltras and Erdhmanaa, the same 
ikdmission is made, namely, that true Soma is 
■nrf difficnlt to be proourieid, and that substi- 
tutes may be used iastead. When it was pro- 
cored, it is said that it was broD^ht br bar- 
barians &om the North, and that it had to be 
hoDiriit under very peculiar cinnuustaiioes. 

iSl theae facts were stated in some papers 
contribated by Von Both to the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society in 1S81 and 1883, 
and in these papers the learned scholar pointed 
ont how Russian or English emissaries in the 
northern reeion of the neutral zone might 
rmder naehd serrioe if, in their wanderings, 
they would look out for a plant reeembuug 
the Soma plant. Wherever that plant grew 
naturally, it woold he safe to place the cradle 
of tlie Aryan race, or, at all events, of the 
ancestors of the people who, when they had 
mignted soath, spoke either Sanskrit or Zend, 

TheM papers were translated by Sir Charles 
Lyall, and "forwarded to the Afghan Frontier 
Delimitation Commission, Sir Charles re- 

" If we can find the Soma anywhete in the region 
of the Hindu-Eush, it at once fizea the region as 
the mother-countiT of Indians and Iranians, and 
loixtes Uiem togetlier In the Vedic age, or at least 
ite beginning.** 

It seems that on tJiis strong recommendation 
the TnHtan Qovemment submitted Sir Charles's 
papers and translations to Dr. Q. Watt, the 
«eate«t living authority on the flora of the 
Hinda-Kush. His answer has now been pub- 
lished, and though it is disappointing for the 



which would fnUil all the requirements, and he 
lays pwrtioular stress on the fact that the vague 
and poetical descriptions given of the Soma 
make any scientific identification almost im- 

Before it is too late. I take this opporttinity 
of pointing oat the oldest scientific deeoription 
of the Soma plant whicih I know of. I pub- 
lished it so far back as 1855, in the Journal of 
the Qerman Oriental Sooiaty. On p. xliii., 
after describing the peculiar roles for buying 
and rebnying the Soma from northern bar- 
batians, as given in t^ Apa^raha-Tagfia- 
•oaribkdOa, I added in a note: "The only 
ootanical deeoription of the Soma plant which J 
know at present is found in an extract 
from the so-called Ayur-veda quoted in the 
DhurUuv3mi-b}idthyatXkS." There we read : 
" The creeper, called Soma, is dark, sonr, with- 
out leaves, milky, fleahy on the surface ; it 
dintruys phlegm, produces vomitiDg, and is 
eaten dt goats." 

I added, that, according to the opnion of 
Sir J. Hooker, this description points to a 
Barcostenuna, which, alone of a large family, 
combinea the quahties of sour and milky ; but 
I remark'-d at the same time that the f^ of 
tiiis Sarcostemma nowing in the Fresidenoy 
of Bombav militated against this identdflcation, 
becaoM toe true Soma, must be a northern 
dant, which was replMsed in India itself by 
PdtiUs or nnular substitntes. 

I cannot vouch for the exaot age of the 
Ayur-veda, but I doubt whetiier we shall find 
any adentUc deacription of the Soma of an 
ttrlier date. F, "Wat Ufju.EH, 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
We are reqneBt«d to announce that the ordi- 
narv meetings of the Essex Field Clnb will be 
held in future in the large hall ol the Public 
Hall, Longhton, Essex. The first meeting of 
the winter session will be on Saturday evening 
next, the 25th inst., at seven o'clock. 

Db. S. W. BionASDaoH has written, in two 
volumes, a SevUw of the Work on Becjtk anA 
Sanitary Rtform of Edwin Chadtnck. It will 
be pnbUshed by Messrs. Longmans. 

Thb Council of the Essex Field Club has 
resolved to attempt a thorough investif»tion 
of the Deneholes in Hangman's Wood, Xittle 
Thurrook, and thoae at East Tilbury and near 
Furfleet, and in other parts of Essex, in the 
hope of determining, as far as possible, the age 
and intention of (he makers of these iatereetiDg 
excavationa. It is anticipated that about £200 
will be required to defray the cost of the pro- 
posed investigations, towards which subeoip- 
tions amountmg to £S0 have already been 
promised. 

The greater part of the last number of the 
Mineraiogical Magazine is occupied with papers 
on the "Native Iron ol Qreenland," contri- 
buted by Mr. Steenstrup and the late Dr. 
Lorenien. When Sir J. Boss found the Esqui- 
maux of Melville Island in possession of rude 
knives constructed of pieces of iron set in bone, 
it was assumed that the natives obtained the 
metal from a mass of meteoric 



Steenstrup has, however, conclusively shown 
that this nickeliferous iron oocnrs in a felspar- 
basalt, and that the metal osed by the Esqui- 
maux for their knives is conBequsnuy of telluric 



FHILOLO&r NOTES. 
Tbe new volume of the OermanixHecke Hand- 
hihUiAhek (a copy of which is now before us, 
though bearing Uie date of 18SS) is an edition 
of Lamprecht^B Alexander, by Earl Einzel. 
Herr Kinzel has given the readings of the 
three MBS. of Lampreoht, together with the 
brief extant fragment of the Old French poem 
of Alberich of Besongon, on which the work of 
Lampreoht is based. The text of the Latin 
Hirioria de Freliii, which is the ultimate source 
of the narrative, is also appended, with the 
various readings of the Mi^. The editor's 
not«s contain some valuable contributions to 



which are announced as in preparation are a 
Gothic grammar and dictionary, by Prof. Bern- 
hardt; an Old Saxon dictionary, by Prof. 
Sievera ; Saemundar Edda, by Prof. Sijmons ; 



Ite^rtmet N6f, by Dr. Loschhom ; the PanimU 
of Wolfram von Eschenbaoh, by Prof. Lucae ; 
the Tristan of Ootfrid of Strassborg, by Prof. 
Beifibrsoheid ; and the /ivein of Hartmann, by 
Dr. HenrioL 

ThB Monaietehrift fUr OeichiehU nod Wi»- 
eeruchaft dee Judenthwnt contains in its recent 
nombeos the oontinuatian of Frof. Oraetz's 
criticisms on the text of the Book of Proverbs, 
of Leopold Ldw's historical inquiry into tke 
rites of the synt^ogne, and of Dr. Bacher's 
reseanhee into the A^tda of the Tannaites. 
The October number begins a new series of Dr. 
Frankl's Karaite studies. 

All Latin scholars should support M. Emile 
Chatelain, of the Hantes Etudes, in his new 
publication, the PaUogra^hie det CUu»iquet 
Laiina, He proposes to lasne to subscribers, 
at the low price of five shillings a part, about 
ten parts of facsimiles of all the oldest and 



best MSS. of the dassical Latin writers, from 
Plautus to the younger Pliny and Suetonius, 
Each pari will contain fifteen of Dujardin'a 
heliogravure plates from idiotogTHphs of the 
MSS., and these fifteen mates will generally 
comprise several more than that number of 
MS. facsimiles, as two or threa small faosimiles 
will go into one plate. Four pages of text will 
accompany each part, and two or three ports 
will appear yearly. A few copies will be printed 
on Dutch, Chinese, and Japanese papers, at 
a mwch hieher price. Messn. Hachette & Co. 
are the publishers. 



FINE ART. 

I7ie Woodontttrt of ihe NttJurltmit in (kt 
Fiftmtth Cmtwry. By William Uartiii 
Conway. (Cambridge : University Freu.) 
Me. Coitwai is not, we think, fortunate in 
hie choice of title for a work which must 
demand acceptance as a valuable contribution 
towards tbe early htstoTy of engraving npon 
wood. It may be in accordance with " the 
fitness of things" that the penon who 
executes a teoodout should be styled a wood' 
eutter; but the term wood-engraving is m 
generally recognised, that we regret it should, 
in a book of this character, be so entirely laid 
aside, and, instead, a t^-m be substituted 
which, even if more aocnrate, may occasionally 
prove misleading. A volume isened from tne 
Cambridge University Press, written by one 
already known to ns by his papers in the 
SihUoffraphtr, must necessarily treat on some 
grave and learned subject, bnt it is by no 
means impossible that readers of less ^cial 
literature might rather expect in I%« Wood- 
euttn-i of the Netkerland* some fascinating taLi 
of peasant life, than a carefol and earnest 
excuTsas into a region which comparatively 
few persons care to enter, but which tor 
those few ia in truth one of the most interest- 
ing fields of research towards which their 
steps can be directed. We regret the cKoioe 
of title tlie more since we tUnk it may be 
thought to convey a meaning which the author 
himself would be the first to repudiate, and 
that is, that the men who handled the graver 
were "woodcutters" and nothing more, that 
their skill was, at the best, mechanical, that 
they held, in fact, the same relation towards 
their unknown master, the artist whose 
designs they executed, as did the unrecorded 
workmen who carved the blocks on which 
Diirer had designed. Ifo doubt in number- 
lees instances this was the case — the man who 
carried out the design arose no higher than 
the skilful artisan. There is a most rare 
block-book. The Legend of St. Senatiui, in 
the Royal Library at Brussels, in which the 
designs ore not improbably from the hand of 
iaa Tan Eyck himself — this, at least, is the 
opinion of M. Ruelens, an authority with 
whom it would be rash to disagree; bnt 
tbe workmanahip is weak and faulty; and 
there are other early prints in which, 
although the execution is more or less in- 
different, the influence of one or other of the 
great Flemish masters is apparent, which have 
been inspired, it may be, by Uemling or Yan 
der Weyden; but, on the other band, in 
perhaps the majority of oases, we believe it 
was the engraver himself who drew the design 
he wished to execute upon the wood. Who 
these men were, bow and in what school they 
acquired their skill, an qnestioni we may 
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perhaps ever vaialy aak. It ia almost im- 
possible, as Mr. Conway justly remarks, tc 
^jAson iton tli9 style of a 'voodont to that of 
^ eagraving ; still we may well believe that 
the best of Uiese workers were not limited in 
tkeir powers, and have perhaps left their 
mark as punters or engravers upon metal, 
and are worthy to be recorded by a term about 
which no error can arise. 

Bat, after all, this objection is not a very 
serious one, and we turn with satisfaction to 
the book itself ; and perhaps the idea which 
most impresses us as we read is that of the 
thoroughness with which Mr. Conway goes 
about his work. His descriptions may not 
always be exact, his oonclnsions may not in- 
variably be correct, but he may fairly demand 
from us that before we disagree we shall in- 
vestigate OS patiently as he has done, and, if 
we will not accept his results, shall at least 
show reason for our owu. He is clearly not out 
of those who seem to think that some aptitude 
with pen or pencil, some power of diicrimioa- 
tion advantageous in the auction room, and a 
auperfioial acquaintance with catalogues, are 
a sufficient substitute for knowledge. He 
prefers to enter the very workshop of the 
" woodcutter " and of the printer. He note 
the tools, the presses, and the ready piles of 
paper — a much more valuable stock than now 
yould be supposed — and, more precious than 
all, the carefully kept engraved wood-blocks, 
which have already done their duty in one or 
more editions, and are now laid aside, perhaps 
not again to be used until they have passed 
into other hands, through which he will 
speedily trace them, until their worn condition, 
or their apparent un suitableness, causes them 
to be discarded; and he writea easily and 
freely, plainl;^ telling the thought that is in 
him, with discriminating praise for honest 
and hopeful work, and with occasional and 
not matting indignatiou when there is 
evidence of carelessness and ignorance — in- 
dignation which will seem not bo entirely 
misplaced to those who can transport them- 
selves in spirit, as he has done, four hundred 
years backwards to criticise the faults and 
shortcomings it is now hopeless to correct. 

The volume opens with a short chapter on 
certain of the block-books, i.e., upon those of 
which the blocks were afterwards cut up, and 
the pieces used as iUuafrations in other books, 
printed at a later date in the ordinary manner. 
A complet« history of the bloc^-books has yet 
to be written ; but, for reasons to which we 
will revert later on, it cannot yet be satis- 
factorily completed. He then passes on to 
speak of the workers, "wood-cutters" in 
pure line; of the workmen employed by 
Gerard Leeu at Gouda and Antwerp ; the 
Haarlem workman and his school, also nearly 
connected with Leeu ; and the foreign wood- 
onts introduced by Leeu from Germany and 
Prance. Next he loada us to Zwolle, Delft, 
Brabant, and Louvain, and to a group of 
places in Holland, closing his history with a 
chapter on the late Antwerp woodcut^, which 
belong almost wholly to the last decade of 
the century. The second part is a catalogue 
of the woodcuts themselves, classed into sec- 
tions, corresponding to the sections in the 
first part of Uie hook, and the woodcuts under 
each section arranged, as nearlj^ as may he, in 
tbe order of their date. The third part is a list 
of the books containing woodonta, the chiono- 



logical method being adopted as far as possibh , 
the books being ranged under the presses at 
which they were produced. It will be seen, 
then, that the author has undertaken no light 
task, and one in which there must still be 
room for further investigation. £ut such 
work can never be cither complete or satis- 
factory until some method is devised by which 
reproductions, both sufficient in quantity and 
truthful in quality, can be brought within 
our reach. Perhaps the greatest bar in the 
way of research in all matters relating to the 
early history of printing, whether from type or 
woodcut, lies in the difficulties attending com- 
parison, when the treasures to be compared 
are far apart, and copies are either imperfect 
or non-existent Kr. Conway makes frequent 
reference to M. Holtrop's Monummts typo- 
ffraphiquM de* Payi Bat (La Haye, 1S68), s 
work which has i>een of advantage to him in 
his own rosearohes. It is a work unique of its 
kind, yet leaves much to be desired. Copies, 
however accurate, in lithograph are not so 
entirely trustworthy as are photographio 
reproductions. Moreover, the volume is a 
costly one, and mostly unavailable for pur- 
poses of comparison. Bscept in the Iteading 
Boom of the British Museum, I do not know 
of a copy in any library in London. It is not 
at South Kensington, or the Library of the 
Academy, or in the London Library, or on 
the shelves of the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
Even if it were easily referred to, it would be 
insufficient except for limited purposes. The 
reproduotions ttiat are wanted are such as 
only could be undertaken by direction of the 
authorities of the libraries or print-rooms 
placed under their care. They must be very 
carefully chosen, veiy aoeunite, and very 
cheap. Dr. Gamett, in an admirable paper 
read before the Library Association at their 
recent meeting in Dubhn, has strongly urged 
this multiplication of our treasures, and nntil 
it is done it will be impossible entirely to 
follow the arguments of our author or appre- 
ciate at their proper value his careful criti- 
cisms. We see the advantage of illustration 
in what Mr. Blades has done for Cazton, and 
we may hope that some day opportunity for 
more frequent oomparifion of the work of 
these early woodoutters will be afforded 
by reproductions which we can carry with us 
into distant libraries and print-rooms. 

Of all those early printers of whom Mr. 
Conway writes, the man in whom we feel 
greatest interest is Gerard Leeu. "Among 
Dutch printers," says Mr. Conway, 

was in muiy respects the most important. 
Not only does he use more woodcuts and 
loy more woodcutters than any other, but 
imself is the most typical printer of all his 
contemporaries, presentmg visibly in the pro- 
ductions of his press the various signs of pro- 
gress or decay which marked the srt« of the 
printer or the woodcutter. He seems to stand 
out as a leal man from among the gboatly 
nblage of his oontempoiaries, who arc to 
unes and little more. Sut Xieeu Is a reality. 
He is a man with whom we can to some extent 
sympathise, beoanse he makes himself visible to 
us, working in a quit« undeiatandabie fashion, 
learning first from one brother printer, and 
then from another, borrowing cuts from one 
, lending them to another, selling off his 
types to a less successful ofSce, moving 
about, like many of his contemporaries, to find 
the best scene of operation, evidently preserving 
relations with more than one foreign printer— 



visibly an energetic hard-working man above 
most, a passionate man withal, as we msy 
chance to find out — a man, at any Ta(«, irortl 
turning our gloss on in this distant assembly." 

Leeu began to print at Gouda in 1477. Oa 
June 19, 1464, he printed his last book there. 
He appears then to have gone to Bnig»; 
but en September 17 of that year he has 
settied at Antwerp, where in 1493 he uDder- 
took the publication of a reprint of the 
CronyeUt of the Londt of England. Dying in 
the same year, the work was completed in hia 
office, and the touching memorial at the end 
of the work runs as follows : — 
"Here benendyd the cronyolei of theB«ame 
of Englond with their apperteiguaunces. Em- 
prentyd in the Duchye of Braband, in the 
towns of Andewarpe. In the yere of one Lord 
Mcccoxdii. Bv maister Qerard de Leew, a msn 
of ^te wysectom in all maner of kunnyiiu: 
which nowe is come from lyfe unto the deUi, 
which ia grete harme for many a poure uisii. 
On whose sowie god almighty (or hys byg^ 
graoe bane meroy. Amen." 

As an ipstance of the way in which popolsi 
woodcuts were used for other books than 
those for which they were originally deaigned, 
and as an evidence of the careful obseiratioii 
requisite in tracing them, we take the his- 
tory of a set of cuts which are for other 
reasons even more interesting tons; and which 
were engraved for tbia same Gerard Lesn. 

In the British Musenm are three noall 
engravings, distinguished by unmistakesUe 
peculiarities of workmansUp. They an 
described by Dr. "Willahire in bis Caiehjvt 
of German and Fhmiih PrinU, vol. ii. His 
views regarding them are not identical with 
those of Mr. Conway ; but, as Dr. Willahire 
very pertinently remarks, "All the seta 
known should tic compared immediately ^th 
each other, and this advantage can be scarcely 
attainable." Mr. Conway considers that theae 
three are all that remain of an original seriei 
which must have amounted to sixty-ni w 
sixty-eight. He does not suggest for what 
purpose they were first engraved; bnt from 
them were copied a set of plates, fifty-twd 
of which are described by Passavant (forty- 
nine impressions are found in the Britiah 
Museum). From these, or &om the first 
series, a set of wood-blocks vere engraved at 
Oouda, under the direction of Oeniid been, 
and thirty-two were used by him in 1482 in 
printing a Lidm tnde pasiit oiu Bttrf- 
"The set were clearly made," saya Mr. 
Conway, 

>' for an edition of the Devote gheiidea van den 
leven Jem Chrieti, the only book into which 
they exactly fit. Nor will it seem impossiblB 
that the first edition containing them should 
have been lost, wlien we remember that of Iha 
second only a single copy has survived." 
They are next employed in the printing of 
a set of sheets of woodcuts, with lines of 
poetry under them. The only impressiona 
known were in the suppressed University of 
Altdorf; and we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Conway for a graphic account of his 
discovery of their present "habitat" I" 
1483 Bedlaert uses thirty-two of them in tJie 
first book printed by him at Haarlem, JW 
Zideu CM* Betrm. They can only have been 
lent, for Leeu very shortJy afterwaida nsM 
the whole series in a DnoU 0ietidm printed 
at Antwerp. Single cuta were occasionally 
used. Thu^-four appear in Jjaea.'iLi^ fn 
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Smtvh of 1485, fifty-two in his Ludolpbaa 
d 1487, tad the same number in ttie edition 
si 148i, ivhich appeared with the name of 
Oiaes Leen. Fonr are used in the Fiw 
lUertU of 1488, and twenty-one is the Zidm 
•M Setrn of 1490, In the same year fire 
blocks are at ZwoIIe, and two are in the hands 
of Jacebot de Scsda at BeTsnter. Peter ran 
Oi pnbliahtd >■ editim of Lndolphna in 1496, 
in which fifty of the outs appeared, and, 
vitk the exoepti<»i tA the "£atry into 
JemMlen" and the "Man of Borrows," the 
whole set returned once more to Qouda in 
1496, where they came into the possessian of 
the Ccdlacie Broeidera. After this it becomes 
difflcnlt to trace them. About 1490 two are 
■t Bredft, aad, finally, in 1510 twenty-six 
are foiuid together in a Iiudo^hiu printed at 
Antwerp by Adriaen van fiei^hen. Among 
th«B ia the "Entry into Jerusalem," once 
sgain restored to the company of its fellows 
after so long a period of separation. 

It will be seen that t^e task of tnunng 
theie cnta thnngh all tiie various books as 
Tell AS e^tlona may be a very tedious as 
well «■ a Tsry diffionlt matter, hut it by no 
meaiu oonstttates all the labour whieh Hr. 
Conway has set himaelf . To trace the course 
of the art through the latter yean of the 
fifteenth century, and describe in detail so 
mAnj- examples, has evidently been a labonr 
of loTS. K«itlung short of untiring devotion to 
kis task can enable any«ie to do such work 
[■ropcj ^ ; and thus, working on a system 
witbont wbieh mnoh labonr might be thrown 
iway, his book is, what we have already 
described it, a valuable cout^ibutiou to the 
knovrledge of a very interesting subject; 
but, tbnin|h no fault of the author, it must 
remain inonqpleta until it can be acoomponied 
b7 illufltntioBt. As with the block-books, to 
wbioh w« have bofore referred, a series of 
scoonta reproduotions for purposea of com- 
pariMn is a necessity, if we would leam the 
true history of these early works. We must, 
in concluuon, notice one omission, inexplic- 
able when we see the care with which the 
volume is compiled. There is a Table of 
Contanbi, eufioient, indeed, for parts ii. and 
iiL, but not sufflcient in regard to part t. to 
oompointe for the absence of an Index. 

Chaste H. Mimhetoii-Wax>. 



TSE BBiaaTON LOAN EXHIBITION. 
Tuna waa opoied last week in the Pavilion 
and aotne adtoining buildings at Brighton, a 
I«an Bxhilnlion ^ works of art unasi»lly 
compete and oomprebensive. Indeed, snob an 
eihibitaon has not often before been hdd in any 
prorinoial town. There is, to begin with, a 
lair display of Old Msaters — some of them of 
conise open to dispute, yet all of them, in a 
measure, interestiiig. There is something Uke 
sn adequate representation of the English 
idiool of the later part of the dgbteenth 
century, among the eAampIea of whioh George 
Bownm'B oelemtedportnA of Hrs. Jordan fa 
" mie Bomp " may be mentioned as oonsinon- 
ons. It ia an engraved piotore, perfectly well 
known, and if, even for Romney, not quite a 
trfamiph in ec^onr, tt ia wonderfully graoeful 
uaA easy in pose. As regards cbancter, it 
most, we f ekr, De confessed that if it was thus — 
with fooh a weary amQe-^that the popular 
aotrOM looked when she was fa the part, Urg. 
Jordan's preaenoe can hardly have been a 
But the piotuie re- , 



mams very noteworthy, even when it is in 
almost immediate Juxtaposition to an exquisite 
Qainsborough. If the Enflish eigbteenth- 
O0D.tary school ia represented fairly, the French 
eighteenth-eentury school is represented with 
more than oommon honour. In England it 
is habitually ignored — our National Qaller? 
poaaesaea ahnoet none of it; but at Brighton 
there is to be seen, fa addition to a character- 
istic Boucher, a Fragonard of quite the highest 
Azoellenoe. The "Fontaine iTAmour" £owb 
the impulsive pamter of light and obangeful 
loven at hia vary steadiest, at his most aocom. 
plished. But mnoh of the strength of the 
exhibition is naturally found fa nineteenth 
oentnry design. Tomer is represented, but 
mora remarkable even than any Tomer m the 
mllery are two great Oonstables : one of them, 
the fdeoe of pageantry — the piece of action, of 
movement, of giowfag colour — known as ' ' The 
opening of Waterloo Bridge." It depicts the 
departure from Whitehall stairs, of Gteorge the 
Fourth's procession to open the then newly 
oonstmcted bridge. 'She other Constable is the 
large landscape of Hadleigb Castle. Hadlei^h 
Oastieisou the coast of Essex, on a low hill 
overlookina; the Thames ; and the place afforded 
to Oonstable exactly the opportunity he de- 
lighted to use — of drawfag a wide distance, a 
great plafa, and an extended aky. In David 
Lucas's meszolint aft«r this very memorable 
piotore, the print, albeit executed under the 
eyes of the pofater himself, betrays somehow, 



of which Constable complained — a want of 
balance of which the painted canvas betrays not a 
teooe. Among the work of artiste more lately 
dead, there is noticeable more than one excel- 
lent work of George l(ason and Prederick 
Walker ; and, among recent Frenchmen, Corot 
and Millet have not been forgotten. The 
tepiesentation of several of the best livfag 
English artists is exceedingly strong. Sir 
Frederick Leighton'a "Hummer Moon," and 
Mr. Millais's "Fresh from the West," are 
works which these emfaent artists are scarcely 
likely to improve upon, Ifor, omopg younger 

B inters, is Hr. Morris very likdy to surpass 
I own " First Communion at Dieppe," nor 
Mr, Macbeth his " Ferrr." Then, a^in, 
there are some admiraole water - colour 
drawings, and, fa an adjoinfag gallery, a 
varied collection of fine prints — Woollets 
and Willea, Turners and H£ryons. Below, 
there is a perfeot museum ; for not only have 
the South Eensfagton authorities lent six cases 
full of the most predous objects fa glazed 
earthenware, metal work, eto., but many pri- 
vate owners of rare treasures, and, fa some 
oases, dealers of note, have exhibited furniture 
and ohj^ ^art. Thus, near a oollectian of 
Japanese netskis of unusual merit and gro- 
teaqueness, there is a small assemblage of 
painted fans — one wrought by Boucher upon 
ohicken-shfa (the best material for afan mountj, 
another (it is asserted] a possession of Mane 
Antoinette's~-another arare and exquisite Yernia 
Martin, ^e have of necessity bew but brief 
and superficial in our enumeration of some of 
the contents of that which mnat on all hands be 
allowed to be not only a meritorious but a moat 
high -class exhibitian, mdicative of unusual 
energy fa organisation and of the possession of 

nnnaiia.! — 



EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
TsB Bgypt Ezploratian Fund has been offered 
the services of a student of Egyptology, an 
Eiugliahmau who has graduate at Oxford, 
anf who is willing to accompany M' NavUlo 
and Mr. Petrie to Egypt this year. The im- 
portance for future research of oompleting the 
cralnfag of ft young soholw on the spot induoes 



ns to appeal to the supporters of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund to raise a separate sum for 
the endowment of a scholarship of £250 for 
three years, to be devotod to the maintenance 
of the proposed student in Egypt daring eaoh 
cold season, and for four monies of the year at 
Berlin and elsewhere on the Continent, to 
attend leOtures, and study the great colleotiotts 
of Europe. 

AiiiKLU. B. Edwards, 
Bkoinalc 8tuab,t Poole, 
Hon. Sees. Egypt Exploration Fnnd. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
At Messrs. Dowdeswells', in Bond Street, 
there is a little exhibition well worth a visit* 
It is made un of studies from nature in oil by 
Mr. Ernest Paiton, and a series of drawings, hy 
Mr. Charles Bobertson, of the East Coast. Mr, 
Partou has earned a oertafa reputation for his 
oweful observation of nature, for some original- 
ity of tiondling, and the skilful rendering of 
lights and reflections. Of his happy arrange- 
ment of accidental forms, straneely-tau^ed 
boughs, and the bizarre effect of patches of 
leaves left on trees m autumn, these sketches 
afford many good examples. Some of them 
ore filled m with a good deal of facile, but un- 
satisfactory, work; but in some half-doseo, 
wbioh are easy to find because they are placed 
in the most central parts of the walls, he hsls 
carried his work farther with suooess. In " The 
Wooded fihoier-tCapel Curig" (15), the surface 
sheen of the water is well r^dered, and 
" Streatley-ou-Thames " (30), "The Hannt of 
the Uoor-hen," and "On the Fanj^," ore all 
pleasant m different ways. The sky ra Xo. 38 
is nnusnally warm and tender for Mr, Partou, 
and the work is rich in chanoe contrasts. Mr. 
Robertson's exquisite and highly-floished little 
drawings do more than fulfil the promise shown 
at the last exhibition of his i&awinga here, 
which were notable for their fine colour and 
bold execution. We may safely recognise fa 
him an artist of the higher class, who unites to 
smgular mastery of nia materials an innate 
sense of the beautiful and a pure perception of 
colour. It is difficult to single ont any of thcM 
lovely little works for speraal praise, but " A 
Missmg Boat " (TS) may be remarked for iia 
pioturssque fecdfag and the cleverly mtroduoed 
figures ; for good drawfajg and true rendering 
of Bubfrtance we may point to " Queer Fish 



83 is peculiarly rich, of 102 particularly delioato, 
and of 86 unusually subtle. The latter may 
also be noted for its aSrial perspective; but 
really this and the other qualities are perceptible 
throughout this gallery of bijoux. In "New- 
casUe^' (63) and "Yarmouth" <71) the aridat 
attempta the Turner vignette with suooess ; the 
former uses ugly material to construct a fine 
composition, and the latter has a fine troubled 
sea and a pretty confusion of boat-lfaes. For 
true rendering of the mystery of smoke "An 
Old Yorkshire Town " (64) is conspionons, and 
for "quality" nothing is finer than "The Trial 
Trip,"' 

The leadmg feature of Mr. Wallis's Wintw 
Exhibition at the French Ooll^ will be some 
important pictures by Earl Hef&ier of the 
solemn and desolate scenery of the Campa^jna. 
These works are the fruits, not only of artistio 
energy and skill, but of no litue physical 
endurance and danger, as the artist could find 
no one courageous enough to accompany him 
to some parts of this unhealthy and inhospit- 
able region abandoned to brigtmds and nud^ia. 
llwsrs. Wallis have also secured a fine speoimeii 
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br Uiiller representiDf an Oriental caf6 with 
pUyerB at tric-trao. 

At a meeting;, oa Thuraday last, of the Com- 
mittee of the Fund for Establishing a Britisli 
Archaeological School in Athens, Prof. J. S. 
Blachie and Mr. W. St. Bamsa; were elected 
members of the EzecntiTe Committee. Snb~ 
Bcriptions of £500 from the Harquie of Bute, 
£l(X> from Lord Derby, and some smallflr 
amounts were announoed. The fund is, bv 
tluB time, amply sufficient to build and furnisti 
a suitable honse and library, bnt wonld provide 
a Teiy inadequat« surplus to meet the annual 
expenses of printing, and the diieotor's sbIait. 
Bubaoriptians are, therefore, stiU urgenuy 
needed. Ur. Walter Leaf (Old Change, B.C.) 
is the treasurer of the fund. 

Sattrdat, November 1, has been ajipointed 
for the private view of the autumn eihibition 
of the 19th Century Art Society at the Conduit 
Street QalleneB, and the exhibition will be open 
to the public on Monday, November 3. 

The general meeting of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund will be held on Wednasday next, 
October 29, at 4 p.m. at the Itoyal Institution. 
Mr. Petrie will ^ve an account of his dia- 
ooveries at S&a, with photographs exhibited by 
the lime light. 

The title of Dr. Schliemann's new book will 
be The Prehiitoric PcUace of the f^''^' of Tiryna : 
its Primeval Wall Paintings and Works of Art 
Excavated and Deacribed. It will be illus- 
trated with coloured lithographs, woodcuts, and 

Mbssbs. Husar & Blacxhti wiU publish 
next month The Pietoriai Prai : its Origin and 
Progress, by Mr. Mason Jaokson, with about 
150 lUnstrationB. 

We hear that the " Hesperidas " of Baphael, 
from the Blenheim Collection, has been pur- 
chased by the Baron Edmond de BothschUd, of 
Paris, for twenty-five thousand guineas. 

Messes. &. Touno ft Co. have jnst oom- 
iJeted a bronze bust of the late Ajohbishop 
Tait, by Signor Mario Baggi, to be placed in 
the Edmbiugh University. 

Ik the gallery of Messrs. Obach ft Co. in 
Cookspnr Street may be seen a trial proof of 
an adioirable line engraving by Jules Jacquet 
of MaiSBOnier's fumous picture called " 1814," 
representing Napoleon I., Marshal Nej, and 
other wetl-known generals of the Emperor 
retreating sadly over the enow. The original, 
the property of M. Delahaute, was in the 
recent Meissonier Exhibition at Paris. The 



Qurlitt's excellent reproductions of the Tanagra 
flgores in the Berlin Museum- To the merits 
of perfect reproduction and artistic charm 
these elegant little statuettes add those of 
cheapness and durability, being executed in 
terra cotta delicately tiated to imitate the 
originals. We understand that copies of some 
of the Tanagra figures in the British Museum 



of the Tanagra figures m the 
will shortly be added to the m 



MUSIC. 
THE NOaWICE FESTIVAL. 
Mb. C. T. Stanford's "Elegiac Ode " was given 
at the evening concert last Wednesday week. 
It is a comparatively short work, occupying 
only half an hour in performance. Death forms 
the subject of the poem, and the composer has 
therefore a theme aaaociated with the " dark 
mother": this occupies a prominent place in 
the orchestral introduction. In the first chorus 
we again meet with the theme ; and death, 
which "undulates round the world," is also 
depicted by a triplet figure, which is inoesaantly 
beard in the orchestra. The movement oontains 
some oharming and ekilfol writing for the 



voices. Next comes a baritone solo, "Dark 
mother, always gliding near " : it is pleasing, 
but not particularly interesting. The following 
number for soprano solo and chorus, " From 
me to the gl&d serenades," isof a bright, joyous 
nature. The trumpet announces a new but 



brief motive, somewhat Wagnerianinchaiaoter. 
An effective orohestrtJpostludo leads to the next 
number, a chorus, " The night is silence under 
many a star." The long-drewn harmonies, the 
murmuring accompaniment, the clever intro- 
ductions of the tnemes already mentioned, 
render this chorus highly effective. It is in 
the key of E flat ; a short passage leads to 
the final number, a cleverly developed 'ngoe, 
" Over the tree-tops I float thee a song." Then 
follows anotiier and very fine orchesteal move- 
ment, and just at the dose the voices sing in 
softest tones, " Come, lovely and soothing 
Death," to the Death motive. Mr. Stanford's 
Ode is one of his best productions : thi 



fresh, plea 



r and <ueTi 



, and the orchestra- 



tion is very interesting. Mr. H. Thorndike 
sang the solo. The performance conducted by 
the composer was not all that oonld be desired, 
bnt the work is by no means easy. We should 
like to hear it at a Bichter concert : it well 
deserves a hearing in London. 

Mr. T. Wingham conducted his concert over- 
ture in F (No, 3 Op. IS) at the opening of the 
second part of the concert. Tne composer 
intends m this piece to depiot the lines of the 
poet Gray, commencing "Fair laughs the 
mom " ; and he has sncoeeded veiy weU. The 
music is not great, but exceedingly effective. 
The choir sang a smoothly-written part-song 
by Dr. Horaoe Hill, chorus-master. Miaa 
Emma Nevada won no end of applause in a 
showy song from David's " La Perle du 
Bi^sil." Mr. J. T. CorroduB also had his share 
of applause for one of Ernst's solos. Miss 
Anna Williams, Mdme. Patay, and Mr. E, 
Lloyd took part in the concert. 

The " Rose of Sharon " was given on Thurs- 
day morning. We have already f^ken abont 
Mr. Joseph Bennett's libretto. On tlie title- 
mge the words ore said to be selected from 
Hd.y Scriptnre. The compiler, however, has 
not always made use of the authorised version, 
but has consulted modem and, in his opinion, 
more correct translations from the Hebrew. The 
simple village maiden, torn from her lover to 
please the fancy of a volnptous and despotic 
king, her trial, temptation, and final restoration 
to the arms other beloved, are not events which 
greatly move or excite us. We perceiTe little of 
the glory and wisdom of Solomon, and we 
cannot thoroughly sympathise with the Bulamite 
in her tronlie, or rejoice with her in her 
deliverance. The librettist evidently felt this 
himself. At the end of the fourth part we are 
reminded that the story is merely an emblem of 
Love "which is strong as death," and,Kto 
quote the librettist's own words, "unconquer- 
able as the grave." Then in the second 
part the important episode of the "Proces- 
sion of the Ark" imparts life and vigour, 
and introduces, moreover, a sacred element 
into the story. 3ut Mr. Bennett still sought 
after other means of ennobling the Eastern 
tale. By means of a prologue and epilogue 
he points to the spiritual significance of the 
maiden, the lover, and the king. The first 
and ,set»nd speak to us of Christ and His 
Chuich ; of the third nothing is directly said, 
but the part which he plays in the drama suf- 
ficiently suggests that he is an emblem of the 
Evil One. In accepting the hypothesis of the 
shepherd lover, as Mr. Bennett, following 
Einitd and Kenan, has done, it is awkward and, 
to our thinking, almost impossible to preserve 
the orthodox spiritual signifloance of the poem, 
Hr. Bennett has not woven together the literal, 
and as he will have it, spiritual elements, of the 
Song of Solomon ; but with his prologue and 
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epilog^ue has merely bound, as it wff 
volume in a reUgious cover. This interpretatim 
of the ancient Jewish book affects ^ fonn and 
unity of the musical work. We objected to Uw 
Alpha and Omega of the oratorio from the tut] 
outset, and now that we have heard the work, 
feel still more convinced that tite prologue ii 
unnecessary, and the epilogue equally u, snl 
moreover, musically, an anti-olii^x. The lut 
could be aimply left out, but the first is unfor- 
tunately joined on to the instrumental introdoc- 
tion, which, however, might be skilfully altsHd. 
The libretto manifests learning, skill, ni 
literary ability of a high order. Mr. J, 
Bennett's selection and arrangement of Bible 
texts argues great judgment and ingennitT, 
and by striking effects of contrast he hu. in 
several ^aces, proved of immense assistance to 
the mosmian. We hare already, in a previoai 
notice, said something about Mr. Mackemie'g 
ic From a perusal of the vocal icort. 
ventured to announoe a "really great 
auocess." The impression which the orstorio 
made on us was far deeper than we had wiia- 
pated, and the ringing cheers which grwtd 
the composer at the close of the perfomiuica 
on Thursday, and again on the Friday evening, 
when a short selection from the fourth put vai 
given prove that our prediction was a wrrect 
one. Now, how has Mr. Mackenzie ochieted 
so great a success F In the first place he vfiba 
most judiciously and, at times, effectively for 
the voices. The finest thoughts lose somewkt 
of their power if expressed without regard to 
the limits and oapabuitiea of the human voice, 
while, on the other hand, pure and agreeable 
writing lends a charm even to melody ot no 
special merit or originality. Then, again, tbe 
composer has been most happy in the matter of 
form. The construction of the soloa wid 
concerted pieces is perfectly inteUigiblo. Tlie 
phrases are clear, the rhythm distiuct. There is 
no forced avoidance of perfect cadences ; tx& 
yet in each section there is no awkward bre»l, 
nothing to spoil the dramotio eflect. For 
example, the lovely tenor song song b; tlie 
shepherd lover, "Kise up my fair one,' do** 
quietly on the tonio, but at once is heard the 
voice of the Sulamite greeting her beloved. 
A still more striking instance ooours at the end 
of the chain of choruses descriptive of the 
procession of the ark. Tke ff passage ending 
with the words "for ever," in the lastchoru, 
would, in a popular sense, dose in an oftctre 
manner the second division of the work; but 
the composer ends quiefJy, the prooesaionhM 
passed, and we hear the Sulamite singing lier 
favourite refrain, "My beloved ia mine and I 
am his." In the concerted pieoes Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has avoided strictly developed fngue^ 
which would have been unsoited to the general 
style and charncter of his mosic ; but uere ii 
enough fugal writing to show how thoron^J 
he has mastered the various devices of counter- 
point and canon ; and, moreover, he introduces 
this fugal element in most appropriate placei, 
as, tor example, where the people, crowding 
round Solomon, shout, " God save the ting," of 
where the king's escort of fifty men iideacnbefl. 
We notice next the matter of Itit-mUimoi 
representative themes in which great judg- 
ment ia shown. No writer can venture to 
ignore the system indicated by Weber, and 
developed almost — oa it would seem — to ita 
extreme limits by Wagner. Mr. Maokenne 
follows his illustnous pwleoesaors with care. 
Ho goes beyond tie simple attempts of the 
former, but wisely avoids the intrioat* coio- 
binations of the latter. Of the eiceUBnoe 
of Mr. Maokenne's orchestrotion we hare 
had frequently to speak. In the "Bom ot 
Sharon " he gives us many specimens of '"' 
powers. Space will only aliow us to gira »"<> 
examples. In the chain of choruses wrewT 
referred to, the variety and pietmesqae emcia 
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which lie obtaina are quite rttnarfcable ; and ia 
the ie«na id the third part, where the Solamiie 
dnuns, the oomposer, by means of muted 
nringfl, soft choi^ for the wood-wind, and 
oUier derioat, leti tu hear the moiio aa if 
through a thin veil, as though " laden with the 
■onl of glumbw." So with regard to matter, 
fonn, and colour, the oratorio presents many 
points of intereat both for the public and for 
trained masidanB ; and hence the sncoess. 

In the important matter of individuali^ of 
Btjie Mr. Mackenzie has made progress. True, 
here and there one can trace the influence of 
Uendelssohn, Schumann, and Wagner ; but the 
reminisoencea are only vague, only such as one 
natuiall^ expects to meet witti. The composer 
is matunuK a style of his own. In his cantata 
"Jason" there woe a strong Schumann ele- 
ment, and in " Colomba " there was at times a 
want of chataot«r; but in "The Rose of 
Bharon" we find more independence of thoupbt, 
more wealth of melody, and more sustained 
pow^ than in either of his earlier works. The 
oratorio has one fault : it is too lon^. At Nor- 
wich, not counting the interval, it occupied 
considnrably over tSree hours. And this fault 
con oonily be remedied, not by shortening any 
of the pieces, but by bodily omitting some. 
First and foremost, the Epilogue — wfich, by 
the way, is a charming morement, and which 
in detached form would make an effective 
anthem— and, if possible, the vocal part of the 
Prologne. Then we should like to see the 
fourth section oommence— or, rather, form a 
continoatiDn of the third — where the lovers 
seen coming up from the valley. This cut 
would unfortunately do away with the very fine 
contralto solo, " Gladness ia token away." And 
lastly, the unaccompanied quartett might also 
he cUspensed with. We cannot conclude this 
imperHct notice of the work without mention- 
ing the final movement for solo and chorus, 
" For the flame of love " : it forms a grand 
ending to a noble and original work. We hope 
our su^estions with regud to the shortening 
of the oratorio will not give oGfence to the 

Of the performance we must speak briefly. 
Miw Emma Nevada as the Sulamite song with 
wonderful charm and feeling, and, so for as 
we can judge, most have thoroughly satisfled 
Mr. Mackenzie. Mr. Lloyd as the Beloved 
was in every way satisfaotory. Mr, Santlev 
took the ^art of Solomon, and did full 
justice to it. Mdme. Patev was in excellent 
voice ; and Mr. H, Thomdike, who had the 
somewhat thankless part of the Bldor, sang in 
a most conscientious and artistic manner. The 
chorus specially distingTushed ifaelf, and the 
orchestra performed their daty remarkably 
well. Dr. Bunnett presided at the organ. The 
oomposer conducted his work, and the ovation 
whicli he received at the close was the most 
eothasiastie which we ever witnessed. 

The remaindor of the Festival must be very 
briefly described. On Thursday evening Mr, 
F. Cowen conducted his Scandinavian Sym- 
phony, and Sir 3. Benedict a new March of his 
own, entitled "Camp life." Mr. Maas sang 
in splendid style ascena, "Apollo's Invocation, 
by Massenet, specially composed for the Festival; 
it is cfFectiTe, but not quite to our taste. A 
HadriKol, a clever imitation of old English 
style, by Mr. Bamby, entitled " It was a Lover 
and his Lass," was encored. The composer 
conducted the choir. Miss E. Nevada, Miss A. 
Williams, and iSr. Thomdike also sang. The 
" Messiah " was mTen on Friday, and 
ceUoneons oonoert in the evening. 

We must not conclude without speaking of 
thfi able maimer in which Mr. A. Bandegger 
<lisohargcd his onerous duty. To him much of 
th<.> success of the Festival was dne, and we are 
happy to say it was one both arliatically and 
financiall;. J. S, Shedlook. 
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LITERATURE. 

TKoffNM CarlyU: a Hiatory of his Life in 
London, 1834-81. Br Jamee Anthony 
Froudc. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 
Ta£ differentia of tlie concluding volumes of 
the Caiiylo rerelations lies in this, that they 
give ua more of Mr. Fronde, and leas of his 
hero 'and master than the preceding seven. 
The leading facts io Carlyle'a London life, 
■ubjectiTO no less than objectiTe, had been 
made known by the Seminisemett and The 
Latttrt and Mtmortalt of Jant Wilth CarlyU. 
^Vlien "the light of his life went out," the 
heroic period of Cariyla's career came to a 
close. He walked in shadow to the end, 
indeed; the fierce tragedy of struggle was 
bat replaced by the pathos of solitude. 
Dnzing his latest years, too, he was more in 
sympathy with the bulk of his countrymen 
than ho had ever been before. As Ur. Froude 
shows, the note of tendemesfi struck in the 
rectorial address at Edinburgh in 1866 was 
sustained to the end. But his struf^Ie for 
a lirelihood and his mission as a teacher were 
virtually over. Nothing more personal than 
the " condition of England question " disturbed 
him. His position in - literature was impreg- 
nable. In 1874, when Hr. Disraeli offered 
him the Qrand Grose of the Bath and a 
pennon, he was able moumfnlly to say that 
he bad more money than he knew what 
to do with. He could indulge U 
lavish extent, and Itr. Froude seems 
think, not always with discrimination, 
the luxury of secret benevolence. The story 
of the years that intervened between the 
death of Krs. Carlyle and his own, as told in 
these volumes, ia surprisingly agreeable — no 
better word can be applied to it — but the 
freshest and most interesting element in them 
is that introduced by Mr. Froude himself. 
He relates how he was first introduced to 
Carlyle— his reception was rather unfavour- 
able—and how the relationship between them 
developed into an intimacy not so much like 
thai between father and son, as between the 
eldest and the votrngoet son in the same 
family. Uo sets forth with generous fullness 
his moral and intellectual obUgations to Car- 
lyle. He rolat«s in detail the circomstancea 
attending the placing by Carlyle into hia 
hands of the letters and other materials of a 
biographioal character, which have been given 
to the public in nine volumes. He atates — 
not once, bnt twice — the reasons for publish- 
ing these materials in the manner and to the 
extent be has done. 

Looked at from the Fronde rather than the 
Carlyle point of view, these volumes are more 
highly to be commended than any of fheir 
picd^icssors. There ia better writing in them 
than in any of Hr. Fronde's other worka. 
He invariably writes brilliantly, because, 
never being at a loss tor convictions, he is 



never at a loss for words. But hia brilliancy 
is not quite so metallic here as it is in hia Hia- 
toriea. He appcara as a man and a brother, 
rather thau an iconoclast, or a ripavvoi; bom 
centuriea too late, or a bishop of literature 
addressing the clergy of his diocese. In all 
personal respects Carlyle softened during the 
last twenty years of hia life, and Mr. Froude, 
as his biographer, seems to have softened with 
him. As examples of direct, unaffected, and 
pleasant narrative, it may be doubted if there 
18 anything in recent biographioal literature 
to surpass bis accounts of the death of Mrs. 
Carlylo, and of hia walks and drives with 
Carlyle himself. Nor is there any of the 
hard defiance that spoils some of Mr. Fronde's 
controversial writings in the explanation he 
gives of the manner in which he has honoured 
and perpetuated the memory of his friend. It 
perfectly dignified and perfectly auccessful. 
Undoubtedly, as Mr. Froudo says, if he had 
not made known to the best of his ability the 
whole truth about the life in Cheyne Bow, 
distorted versions of it would have foimd 
their way to the public. Better, at least, 
that Carlyle should be disclosed as morbid, 
dyspeptic, clumsy, imperfectly developed on 
the stoical side, more capable of expressing 
affection with the pen than with the tongue, 
than that he should have been generally 
believed to be a selfish savage, or a prophet 
whose practice did not square vrith his 
teaching. These two volumes, following in the 
wake of Mrs. Carlyle's Letttrt and Memorials, 
and of the admirable article in the IWt- 
nighihf Review by Mr. Venables on the Lady 
Aihburton affair, prove that if blame is to be 
attached to Cailyle, blame must be attached 
to his wife also. She was brilliant, ambitious, 
and capable of self-sacrifice ; but her bright- 
ness was that of the diamond, which ahinea, 
but doea not give forth heat. Mr. Froudo 
admits that she was sarcastic, quick-tempered, 
even untender. As he is in the habit of saying 
that Carlyle " should " have done thia, that, or 
the other thing, it may be permissible to say 
that Mrs. Carlyle "should" have done certain 
things also. These volumes prove that she 
" should *' not have concealed any of her 
ailments or grievances from her husband. If 
she was a martyr, she waa a martyr by mis- 
take. When Carlyle had to face real evils, 
such as the destruction of the M8. of hia 
French Revolution, he faced them as few men 
could have done. When hia wife was in any 
difficulty, aa after the death of her mother, 
his dyspepsia, but not his work, was put aside, 
and he became actively helpful. When, instead 
of writing to her female friends about her 
husband's tantrums or economies, ahe made a 
complaint to himself, aa in a clever but bitter 
burlesque of a waya-and-meana roeeoh in 
the House of Commons, reproduced by 
Ifr. Fronde, he laughingly conceded aU she 
wished. Her "jealousy'' — or whatever it 
may be termed — of the first Lady Ashburton 
has boen demonstrated to be a hallucination ; 
indeed, a "strain" that was dispelled 
by the very kindly bnt very miaty letters* 
from ii-Azzim which Mr. Froude has printodi 
moat have been largely imaginary. Besides,' 
the causes of disagreement between Carlyle 
and his wife disappeared before her death. 
They onl^ have a nght to throw stones at the 
married hfe of the Carlyles who con produce 
such love-letters — ^no ottier word can be used 



—as they exchanged immediately before they 
were so tragically separated. 

These volomes give full detaila of the 
physical and mental misery, tempered by 
visits to Scotland, Ireland, and Germany, 
occasioned by the production of Carlyle's chief 
worka after Sartor— tite Frtneh Revolution, 
Cromieell, John Sterlit^, Frederick the Great, 
Past and Fretent, and Latter-Day Famphlete. 
Aa details tbcy are very interesting ; bnt th^ 
contain no fact of importance which had not 
been revealed in the previous sections of the 
work. Mr. Fronde's last volume ia not so minute 
OS it is desirable that it should have been in 
its account of Carlyle's later domestic life. 
It would seem from p. 382 that his nieoe. 
Miss Mary Aitken, had by 1869 taken up 
her residence in his house. She remained 
with her uncle till hia death in 1681. Tet 
of the life in Chej'ue Bow during those last 
thirteen years, wbem of necessity Carlyle waa 
more at home than ever he had been before, 
Mr. Fronde tells almost nothing. Is it not 
possible that hia work may, so far aa these 
years are concerned, require supplement F 

Mr. Froude's final volumes abound, like 
their predecessors, in instantanceua phote- 
grapha, almost always Bembiandtesque, of 
the men and women Carlyle met in 
society. Some of the best <^ these the daily 
newspapers have already made public pro- 
perty. Such are "Wordsworth, an old, 
loquacious, indeed, quite prosing man, with 
tint of naturalness, of immense insight never> 
theless ; " " Badical Orote, a tall man, with 
dull, thoughtful browa and lank, dishevelled 
hair, greatly the look of a prosperous dissent- 
ing minister ; " " Boebuck Bobeapierre, an 
acrid, sandy, barren character, dissonant- 
ig, dogmatic, trivial, with a singular 
ezasporatiDn restlessness of disease vanity, 
written over his face ; " and " One Thackeray, 
half-monatrous Cornish giant, kind of 
painter, Cambridge man, and Paris newspaper 
correspondont, who is now writing for his 
life in London." Less known ia Lander, " a 
proud, irascible, trenchant, yet generous, 
veracious, and very dignified old man ; quite a 
ducal or royal man, in the temper somewhat 
of old Sterling, except that for Irish blarney 
you moat aubstitute a fund of Welsh choler." 
Also " B., a Jew of the deepest dye, block, 
hook-nosed Jew, with the mouth of a shark ; 
coarse, savage, infidel, hungry, and with con- 
siderable strength of heart, head and jaw." 
Take, finally, this of " 8. Q. 0.," to whom 
he seema to have given two sittings, " One of 
the cheeriest, airiest, and talkingest lean old 
gentlemen I ever met with in my life ; tall as 
a steeple, lean as a bundle of fiails, fuU of 
wild ingenuity, of good humour and good pur- 
pose; a perfectly honest, human, headlong, 
vet strictly aristocratic man." Car- 
uked Peel, although he thought him 
too " official." He did not admire Lord 
Beaconsfield, although he credited him, as he 
credited "blackguard" Heine, vrith humour. 
Carlyle partially recanted certain of his judg- 
ments on individuals, notably on the late Ur. 
Darwin and Prof. Wilson. That being so, 
what of Mr. Gladstone, of whom he wrote so 
favourably to Emerson, bat who, in certain 
portiona of Carlyle's journal, figures aa a 
" phantasm," aa entirely given over to House 
of Commons vocality, and, in Mr. Fronde's 
recollection of hia blend's c(mveTaatiimB, as 
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the «ril genius of Ei^lfind ? One vonden 
what Cai\y]e Bai4 oj Vti- OMBtoue in private 
at tlie time of the Sulgaiian atrocitiea, when 
he wrote a oertain famous letter beginning 
" JTy dear Howard." 

Aa an honeat and even courageous utady in 
the moral nude, Ur. Froude'a biography of 
Carlyle is mach to be admired. Whether it 
is the final biography, or only a thesanroa of 
materials for such, remains, however, to be 
Been. Ur. Froude tells us that Carlyle did 
not admire any of the portraits of himself 
that were attempted in his lifetime. Mr. 
Watts's he described as " a delirious-looking 
mountebank, tall of violence, awkwardness, 
atrocity, and stnpidity." That is obviously 
a popular view of Carlyle at the present 
moment. Another, and only less objection- 
aUe, portrait Carlyle termed "the flayed 
horse. This is very much Mr. Fronde's 
TOpresentation. Borne fifty years hence there 
may be produced the horse with as few traces 
fA the flaying as possible, if not poaitively the 
flayed horse re-covered. 

yflLLUM WilLiCE. 



Antu SoUyn .- 9. Chapter of English History, 
' 1537-36. By Paid Friedmami. In 2 vols. 

(Macmillan.) 
7hv is «n important oontribntioii to EngUsh 
history. The author, a German who has 
tesded much in this country, has shown a 
jieal no less rare than laudablti in examining 
hidden Boatoes of information. He has not 
(mly made himself familiar with the papers 
beading npon his subject in our own Public 
Becord Office, hut he has supplemented his 
researches there by an elaborate and ap- 
parently exbanstive examination of MSB. in 
the Bibliothlquo Kationale at Paris and the 
archives of Vienna, where, as it is now well 
known, the real domestic history of England 
tor the period is preserved in the despatches 
of Cbapuis. The result is that he has been 
able to tell the tale of Ajme Soleyn's asoend- 
ancy with a fulness, a clearness, and a graphic 
minuteness of detul with which it has not 
yet been treated in any English history ; and 
the story, as might be expected, turns ont 
yerj diflerent indeed from that which romance 
and sentiment would have suggested in the 
ahsenoe of more definite information. 

The interest felt in Anne Boleyn by ordinary 
readers of history has been mauily due to the 
tragical bte which overtook her. She has 
been the object of jnst sympathy as the 
victim of a heartless tyranny. Nor ought 
this feeling to be greatly qualified on 
reading the fuller story of her life ; for even 
in her own day it would seem that her 
death awakened a sentiment in some quarters 
very different from that which she inspired, 
one may say, in tiie wiiole nation while she 
lived' There were other victims of that 
tyranny, indeed, far nobler and far better 
tjian herself; some of them, too, were slain 
for her sake, and even at her solicitation. 
Biit with all tiiis, when the full story of her 
life is considered, how she was pressed, how 
led into a false position, how beset with 
dangers in her elevation, how worn ont with 
anxiety, how oast aside at last as an obstacle 
that most be got rid of, whether by fair 
meana'orfool, it is impoedble to i«fase her 
that sympathy which ia dne to ail the tin- 



fortnnate, and espeoially to the victims of 
injustice. Nay, more, there was something 
in her demeanour at the last — in the eager- 
ness with which she welcomed death, and the 
desire she expressed to be forgiven by one, at 
least, whom she had deeply injured — tiat 
went far to atone for the sins and errors of a 
career as unenviable as it was extraordinary. 

Some points in her personal histo^ an 
still beset with controversieB on which I can- 
not, for my part, think Mr. Friedmann a veiy 

guide. The date of her birth — whidi 

Camden says was in 1507 — he puts back to 
Uie year 1603 or 1504 on the authority of a 
portrait of her at Basel, painted by Holbein, 
with the inscription "HK 1530 — aetatis 27." 
He may be right, and if there is no doubt of 
the genuineness of the portrait and the in- 
scription the evidence is certainly strong. 
But Camden is a high authority, and it could 
hardly have been more difficult in his day — 
especially for one who belonged to the College 
of Heralds — to ascertain the year when Queen 
Elizabeth's mother was bom than it is in outs 
to ascertain that of the birth of the Duchess 
of Kent, the mother of our present Sovereign. 
Indeed, aa Anne Boleyn occupied in her day a 
more prominent position than the Duchess of 
Kent, we may assume that every material fact 
relating to her was more widely known. 

The point is, perhaps, not of vital importance ; 
but it has some bemog on another question 
in which I must further express my dissent 
from Mr. Friedmann's view. Anne Boleyn, 
he maintained, was older than her sister 
Mary; and he recurs to the old view dis- 
credited by Mr. Brewer, that it was Anne, 
and not M ^ , who went to France in tiie train 
of Henry VIII.'s sister Mary when she was 
married to Louis XII. in IdH. Certainly, 
if Anne was the elder sister, it was she who 
went to France on that occasion, and Mr. 
Friedmann brings some early testimony te 
support this view with which Mr. Brewer 
was unacquainted. But it must be observed 
that if both sistere went to France, though in 
different years (and this ia Kr. Brewer's 
hypothesis), it was the most natural thing in 
the world for a foreign writer, just after 
Anne's death, to confound the two. All that 
we can say is that it was the elder sister who 
went to France in 1514 ; and Mr. Friedmann 
certainly has not greatly weakened the evi- 
dence of Mary Boleyn's seniority contuned in 



Lord Hunsdon's letter. It is simply inccn- 
ceivahle that iho grandson of Mary Boleyn 
should have consulted Cecil on the expediency 
of claiming a title from the Crown on the 
plea that Mary was the elder sister of the 
reigning Queen's mother if the fact had been 
the reverse. 

In any case. Anne was not out of her teens 
— or, at the utmost, taking the earliest date 
of her birth, may posaihly have been a year 
or two over twenty — when the King began 
to trouble her with his attentions. Muy, 
whether her senior or not, was already married, 
and had unfortunately been the object of the 
King's attentions also. Anne resistod him so 
far aa to refuse te become his mistress, at 
least till Cardinal Campeggio came te England 
to try the divorce case, (4 the issue of which 
both she and the King seem te have felt 
assured that it would remove all obstacles ta 
their union. That she yielded then was the 
opinion of the flrench ambassador Dn Bellay, 



who suspected that if the trial was protracted 
her pregnancy might discredit the ^ole har- 
ness. Mr. Fnedmann thinks she only yielded 
three yeare later, after Archbishop Warhani'i 
death. How he should have formed such an 
opinion himself when he admits (vd. i., p. 61) 
thafWolsey and the whole court had resided 
Anne as the King's mistress, I own I cannot 
understand. Moreover, he takes no notice of 
the fact that in one brief, at least, before the 
death of Warham, aa well as in a eecood 
issued v^ shortly after that event, the Pope 
accused Henry of putting away his queen and 
cohabiting with " a certain Anne." There is 
no doubt, at least, what the world's opinioa 
was. Though she gave birth to no childteiL 
during this period, it was whispered that ibe 
had had a miscarriage- Nay, Simon Qryoaeiu, 
who visited England in 1531, and whom tha 
King admitted te familiar intercourse with 
him, woe not certain that she had not borne 
children to him already. Mr. Friedmann may 
well have overlooked the letter of Grynaeui 
(which I myself accidentally omitt^ in mj 
calendar of the papera of Henry TIC) 
expressing his suspicion that some childm 
bom of her were brou^t up in private. Snt 
it will be found in the "Original Letten" 
published by the Parker Society, letter 2S6. 
And however mistaken the writer may biTe 
been in his surmise, the mere fact that each s 
suspicion could have been entertained by one 
in the position of GrynaeuB has a significance 
on which we need not enlarge. 

As we approach the period when Eenrf 
recognised Jjine as his queen we get oat 
of the realm of inference inte that of 
strong, substantial testimony. And it I) 
here that Mr. Friedmann's work becomea 
most lucid and most valuable. The deatli of 
Arohbishop Worham afioided Henry in 
opportunity of deciding in his own luhicn 
the long drawn out controversy as to tk 
validity of his first marriage. Them wm 
just one thing more that he required of the 
See of Bome — ^that Cranmer should recdre 
bulls for the Archbishopric of Cantarbnry- 
That done, he oould get a divorce in Eagkn 
from the new primate, and would in hture 
recognise the authority of Rome jnst so long u 
it did not call his own aote in question. Tte 
King's intention was obvious beforehsnd, at 
least, te Chapuis, and perhaps was not quite 
so little suspected abroad as Mr. FriedWn 
suggests. But for a pope to refuse the bulk 
of a King of Kngland's nominee would haTC 
been like the House of Lords rejecting 1 
money hill. Such a thing had not been 
heard of for many a day. 80 Cranmer got 
his bulls and Henry got his divorce ; sod "" 
sooner was the invalidity of the first manisg* 
declared than it waa found that the King ^ 
been for some little time married to a second 
wife, and that there was already a near 
prospect of issue. , 

For the new light oast upon Amwi 
married life we may as well leave the resOM 
to satisfy his own curiosity from Mr. Fn«d- 
mann's pages. The stery derived bm 
authentic State papers shows her to bave 
been consumed with oontinnal jealontK* 
She was ioalous of Henry, whose ficUe 
aflectionB uie could not restrain from P^}^ 
continual attentbns to other women, dm 
was jealous also of the popularity of Katbar^ 
and the Princess Miry. She was enraged 
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that people would pendet in regarding the 
fanner as Queea tatd Uie Utter as true- 
bora Prinoesa. She vowed that if Henry 
Tent to France, ae he thoaght of doing 
in 1584, and left her as Regent in 
hie absence, she wonld have ibiry put 
to death, thongh she benelf should be 
tnnted or skinned alire for it. She vaa 
cordially hated by the people as the caose of 
changes in religion, a French alliance, and a 
probablfl mptore with the Emperor, which, if 
it occurred, besides being distasteful other- 
wise, would involve a stoppage of trade with 
the Low Conntriefl. The wonder is, as we 
realise all this, how, for the sake of main- 
taining a woman bo unpopular in an utterly 
talse position, Senry ventured to defy both 
Po^ and Emperor, and pursue a foreign 
pobcy totally at variance with the national 
seDtiment, if not even with his own best 
interests. 

How closely connected the history of Anne 
Boleyn was with the continental politics of 
Europe has never been adequately shown by 
any writer till now. Hr. Priedmann, how- 
ever, makcj it abundantly clear ; and this, we 
should sav, is the moat marked and valuable 
featnre of his work. It will be easily under- 
stood that as the Emperor Charles V. was 
bound in common decency to maintain the 
cause of his aunt Katharine of Arragon, and, 
consequently, to deny the validity of the 
King's marriage with Anne Boleyn, Henry, 
fearing his resentment, fonnd it his interest 
to form a close alliance with his rival Prancis, 
and to give him as much trouble as possible 
in Qermany by an understanding with the 
Protestant princes. He moreover entered 
into a league with the rebellious Hanse towns, 
Lubeck and Hamburg, by whose aid he ecoms 
even to have had some hopes of being elected 
King of Denmark, or, at ^ evente, becoming 
head of a great IToTthem Confederacy, em- 
bracing the two Scandinavian kingdoms of 
Denmark andKorway in oppoaitioQ to the Pope 
and Emperor. In all this his success was very 
limited. The Protestant princes of Germany, 
though not nnwilling to have tho aid of 
a foreign prince against the Pope, declined to 
give Henry the support he wanted by declaring 
his first marriage invalid. The liibeckers, 
having opposed &e election of Christian III. 
of Denmark, were ultimately crashed- Only 
tlie alliance with France served its purpose 
to some extent by counteracting any idea 
that mi^t otherwise have arisen m the 
Emperoj's mind of an expedition against 
England. Undoubtedly Charles T. was not 
an Emperor to do anything impolitic from 
merely Bentimentol motives. His aunt, indeed, 
was treated with gross injustice; the in- 
justice was deeply felt in England, and it 
required but a word from him to raise a moat 
formidable rebellion in her favour. Bnt 
Charles had too many countries to protect, 
and too many dangers to face, without making 
England an enemy. The Turks, the French 
King, and the Xntherans in (Germany, gave 
him anxiety enough. Henry YIII. was a 
powerful pnnce, and, however bad he might 
be, it was important to remain friends with 
him. So he wrote to tell Katharine that, 
though he pitied her sorrows, she must wait 
till he had subdued Tunis, and got free from 
other complications : then he would consider 
what he could do to help her. Henry, in fact, 



knew protty well that the Emperor could not 
aSord to quarrel with turn; and Cromwell 
even dared to say to the Imperial ambassador 
that the death both of Katharine and her 
daughter wonld be rather a good thing as 
romoving the ooly obstacles^to a good under- 
standing with his master. 

And it was even as Cromwell expected. 
Katharine died on January 7, 1536, and, 
though historians do not tell ns so, the evidence 
collected by Mr. Friedmann leaves a very 
strong impression that she died by poison. 
The international complication was removed. 
Charles was only bound in decency to protest 
against his aunt's treatment whUe she lived, 
not to 'inquire into the cause of her death or 
to avenge it- As for Henry, he did not even 
pretend to conceal his delight that he was rid 
of his first wife by something more efEective 
than Cranmer's sentence. He thanked Ood 
for having delivered him from the fear of war, 
and dressed in the gayest yellow with a white 
feather in his cap. 

Anne Poleyn rejoiced with him on the 
event. Her hated rival was removed ; but she 
had little reason to exult, for her own time 
of removal was at bond. Henry had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining to the last that 
Katharine was not his wife, though it was 
becoming apparent every day that in the end 
not even France would support him in his 
perversity; but be had not succeeded ia 
securing for Anne Boleyn tho respect due to 
a married woman. His old passion, too, had 
cooled down marvellously. The anxieties of 
her position had told upon Anne's attractive- 
ness, and she had again disappointed his hopes 
of niale issue by a miscarriage. He found out 
that he had been made to love her by witch- 
craft ; and it was not long before she was 
caught iu a network of accusations from which 
the mere fact of her innocence afforded her no 
protection. Jakes Q^iaDiiEB. 



7%« Jtrvtaitm Delivtred of Ihrquato Tamo. 

Translated into English Verse by Sir John 

Kingston James, Bart- (Kegon Paul, Trench 

&Co.) 

Tasso'b lengthy poem, thongh now less read, 

I imagine, than formerly, holds a foremost 

S'ace in the second-class poetry of the world, 
the first rank be confined to Shakspere, 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton, such 
success is no mean praise. I should not 
myself rank the Jmualem DeUverad as equal 
in beauty to Spenser's Faery Qutm, nor do 
I consider it even on a level wiUi the second- 
class epics of antiquity — Lucan's Pkanalia, 
Statius s ITubaid, or the Argonantikon of 
Apollonius Bhodins and Valmius Floocus. 
Still it is a poem of great power in parts, 
and, though deficient in human interest, and 
employing a machinery of fiends, magicians, 
and impossible Oricntd knights, it ia written 
in verso of marvellous harmony, and is a 
model of tbe pure Tuscan tongue. Thongh 
few would now find muoh interest in the 
formless characters of Godfrey, Tancred, or 
Kinaldo, or the love of Erminio, at least the 
gardens of Armida have become classic ground 
in poetry, and every Italian is proud of Tasso, 
and would probably claim him as the greatest 
name iu the national literature after Dante, 
and perhaps Petrarch. 
A proof of the immediate popularity of tlie 



work throughout Europe is found in the feet 
that within a quarter of a oentniy of its 
appearance, Fairfax's translation into English 
verse of the same metre as the original wa< 
published with a dedication to Queen Eliza- 
beth. This first edition is not in the British 
Museum ; but the second edition, dated 1 624, 
with a dedication to the Prince of "Wales, 
afterwards Charles the First, is to be found 
there, and the success of this first translation 
is attested by the continuance of new editionfl, 
the last of which, the seventh, appeared sd 
lately as 1844. It is really a very spirited 
translation, not quite so bdthfnl as buf 
modem notions require, but worthy of the 
position it bos attained among the ciBBsics' of 
early English verse. In the mid^e rf the 
eighteenth century Hoole, the translator of 
ArioBto, did Tasso into English heroio verse'. 
His work is by no means equal to Fairfax'^ 
but has gone through even more editions, oi 
which the last appeared in 1824. 

In tbe same year appeared the first edition 
of what is, I believe, Uie best translation that 
has been made of Tasso's long poem, by Mr. 
Wffen, which has since gone through three 
editions. This translation is in the Spen- 
serian stanza, is quite as spirited as Fairfax's, 
and gives the English reader an admirable 
idea of the picturesque beauty of the original. 
Mr. "Wiffen naively remarks in his Preface 
that ho could have been more faithful in his 
rendering had be, like Fairfax, retmed the 
metre of the original, but he preferred the 
beautiful Spenserian stonza, and bad therefore 
to employpadding for the extra line in each 
stanza. He was certainly a master of versifica- 
tion, and his version is as melodious as the 
verse of Tasso himself. "Had he selected a 
more suitable metre, I believe that he would 
have produced an almost perfect represent*' 
tiou of Tasso in English verse — a task to which 
he devoted the greatest pains' and rare poetio 
ability. 

The next translation of the JtnuiUttn IU- 
liv«r*d was that made by the Bev. Lionel Smiiji 
in 1851, which has gone through four editions. 
It is in the metre of the original, and is, I 
believe, more faithful than Fairfax's, hut not 
so spirited. He does not posseHS Mr. Wiffen's 
wonderful harmony, and, therefore) although 
using a more correct vehicle, he does not 
equ^y well represent the special ohana of 
tbe Tuscan poet. 

In 1865 Sir John James, our present trans- 
lator, brought out the first edition of his 
version, tor which be was elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Boyol Academy dclla 
Crusca, and in testimony of that compliment 
he has now brought out the present revised 
edition. A translation to achieve the highest 
must answer a double test : it should 
interest and please if read through as m 
original work ; it should, on comparison with 
the original, prove to be afaitbful representation 
of it. Pope's translation of the Iliad apswen 
the first test and utterly fails in the second. 
"Worsley's translation of the OAyttiy into the 
Spenserian stanza is a wonderful tov^ itforM, 
and thoroughly answers both tests. It is a 



reader, and it i- — 

the ori^nal when scrutinised by one capable 
of judging on that point. I fear that I can- 
not acoord such praise to the effort of our 
present traaaUtor. Bead oontiasoaaly «a on 
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Dtigiiutl poem, I feiur — and I have fairly 
perused hia twenty cantos — that it must 
be ctmaidered doll reading. It ia certainly 
not 80 spirited as FaMax or 'Witfen, 
though oa a somevhat higher level than 
ISi. Bmith. I do not think it is more 
strictly faithful to the otigiual than the work 
ik any of his piedecesaors. I have compared 
many stanzas with the Italian, and while the 
general meaning of the origiual is always 
correctly given, there is not that complete 
rendering of the whole thought which modem 
notions of perfect translation require ; and Sir 
John James does not scruple, on account of 
the oxigenciea of bis verse, to add adornments 
of his own which are often no adonunents at 
all. lu the matter of the choice of metre he 
bas distinctly fallen behind bis predecessors. 
Taaso's metoe has been made thoroughly 



' in English poetry by Lord Byion 
using it in his Don Jium. No other metre 
can equally represent him in an English dress. 
To escape the technical difficulty of the triple 
rhyme, Sir John James has taken the double 
elegioo stanza of Gray's Elegy to mould one 
of Tasso's stanzas. Fassing hy the objection 
that such a metre is nnsuited to a long uar- 
rative poem, it in no way represents the effect 
of the original, wbeie each stanza is clinched 
and doaes with a couplet. An elegiac stanza 
followed by two couplets, if the difficulty of 
tbe triple rhyme were unonrmountable, which 
it should not be, would have produced far 
better the required effect. 

In a long poem of this nature one cannot 
look for perfect accuracy of detail, but Sir 
John Junes is culpably carelesa, and some- 
times falls into on ahsolute solecism through 
bis involved sentences : — 



{il.64). 

"We must presume that be meant te write to 
»md, but in the verse the verb is without 
regimen. He introduces colloquialisms with 
the moat grotesque effect : — 



i. 53). 
" ' But who art thou,' raid be,}' that sliowHt inch 

In the King's pieeence, and tbj peers among F 
Here's one, may be, that would tl^ boasts 
BnipoM 
By valiant octionB, and ^at hobb hit tongut' " 
{xM. 50). 



(xTifi. 77). 
" While downwards dragged by thj unwieldy 

Thoa didst, Argante, on the green sword 
ipraal" (lix. 24). 
" Burst the loi^ open, and bang4d down the gate " 
(jdi.37). 
i talks of nymphs as if they were ballet 



" With f unbrf-iip dresses, and uuoovered anna" 
{xviil. 37). 
Three times in the course of the poem he uses 
"perh^js" at a monosyllable — a vulgarity 
monstrous in its iteration : — 

" And ptrkapt the Nile had from theii power in 

vain" (iii 38). 
II T>_.i. — ^ exhonsted now, andjwrAaw the fr>es'' 
t 



le Tictor7,p«rAap«,hBd to my ashee 



(11L60). 
I deigned" 

(^86). 



The following two lines afford a speumen of 
what must be called looseness of translation : — 
" A spadoaa theatre, on purpose made 

For buU-baiting, or mimic sceaea ol vta" 
(III. 8). 
Tosbo'b alluBiou ia to a Koman circus, the 
scene of gladiatorial fights, and the chose of 
wild heaats. The bull-btuting is Sir John 
James' own idea, not Tusso's. In so long 
a poem unusual words may bo fairly used j 
hut Sir John is too fond of such license. 
" Eorid," " frondous," " haught," " cirques," 
are words of hia own invention, some of which 
be uses with frequency, as though pleased 
with their paternity. 

That the reader may have a fair specimen 
of Sir John James' work, in comparison with 
that of his predecessors, I give a well-known 
stanza from Tasso, part of the song of the 
miraculous bird in the gardens of Armida, 
which bas been translated also by Spenser in 
the Fatiy Quern, with the other different 
versions : — 

" Coal ttapaesa al trapaasai d'un giomo 
Bella vita mortale il flore e'l rerde ; 
N£, perchK faccia Indietro April ritomo, 
"i linflora ella mai, n^ si nnverde. 
jliam la niea in enl mattino adomo 
li questo dl, che totto il seren perde : 
Ccgliun d^omoT la r^sa; amiamo or, quando 
Esur si puote riamato amondo" 

(Canto xri. 15). 
We will commence with Spenser's ezqnisite 
paraphrase of this exquisite stanza, and then 
give the versions of Fairfax, Wiffcn, Smith, 
and our author: — 
" So passetb, in the passlne of a daj, 

Of mortal Ufe, the leafe, tho bud, the flower ; 
* Ne more doth flooriah after fiiit decay. 
That eant waa soaght to deck the bed and 

Of mfflij a lady, and many a poramoure '. 
Qathei therefore the rose whilst vet is prime, 
For soon comee age that will her pride 

deflower; 
Gather the roae of love wMlst yet la time. 
Whilst loving thoa mayst loved be with equal 

crime "(Piurit Oamu. Ttnnk TT.. ii.. 7.11. 
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., 75). 



The bud and bloaeom of the 
Nor e'er doth Sourish more, but, Ulce the erosse 

Cut down, becomoth withered, pale, sad wan. 
gather then the roae while time thou hoaae. 

Short la the day, done when it Bcarse began ; 
Gather the rose of love, while yet thou mayat. 
Loving be loved, embracing be embraced." 

WlfFSK. 

' ' So pasaea in the transit of a day 
Of mortal life, the verdure and the bloom, 
Kor will the aunehfne of a aecond Vixj 
Hie leaf reopen, or the Sower telimie ; 
Qather the roae then in its rathe perfume 
And morning beauty, ere the skies above 
O'ercast the landscape with funereal gloom ; 
Whilst loved and loving none the bliss reprove. 
Now whilst it yet is youth, plack, pluck the rose 

" Thus paaaes with the passing of a day 

Tha flower and rertture of the life of men, 

Nor though young April may return, and Hay 
BeUossoms evo', itor grows greon again. 

Pluck we the roee then, in the moroing ray. 
For the day's oslm. may fall we know not 

Pluck we love's rose, for love now let us yeain, 
While loving, we too may be loved in tarn." 
Sib Joh.v Jim is. 
" So poaseth in the passing of a day 

Ufe'a bloom and vrrdure, nor tho' April's 
showers 
Betum with promise of another May, 
Will it reblosaom, or again bear flowers. 



Cull we Love's roae, and let'ua love while we 

aiill loving, meet with fond return of love." 
In this passage each translator was on his 
mettle, and each version is good, :^mith's is 
the most faithful, Wiffen's the most omule; 
but both his and Spenser's rendering uc 
weakened by the padding of the extra line. 
Tho following cento, adapting the best por- 
tions of each, produces an almost ideal 
version ; — 
" So poaaeth in the passing of a day 

Of mortal life the verdam and the bloom. 
Nor will returning sunshine of the May 
The leaf reopen or tlie flower relume. 
Gather the rose, then, in the momiug ray, 
Ere the day's calm be overcast by gloom ; 
Gather the rose of Love, and love the while, 
In loving one may baak in Love'a sweet amile." 
The following stenzas will afford the reader 
a fair specimen of Sir John James' workman- 
ship at ite best : — 

' ' As from the wave peeps forth the etar of moni, 

The dew distilling of its watery home ; 

Or as the Queen of Love, when newly bom, 

Kose from the azure aea'a proUflc foam ; 
So she appeared — even bo her golden hsir 

Distilled the cryatalllne tronaparent lympb. 
Then looldug round, ahe feigned to see the pair. 
And shranlc mto herself — tbe modest nymph ! 
And the aubom locks that tn a single braid 

Enwreathed her forehead, instantly umolled, 
Whose long thick masses, fallmg down, otisj^ 

The tender ivory in a veil of gold . 
Tbe sight thus reft them, how sttrpastinK fur ' 
Nor Teas the obange their admiration daioitd, 
As, bidden by the water and her hair. 
She towards them turned, balf-smiliDg, bslf- 
oshamed" (Canto xv. 60, 61). 
I have pointed out with candour what have 
appear^ to me the defects in Sir John's 
work ; but I must express my respect for tlie 
enthusiasm with which he bas evidentl]' 
laboured in a favourite task. I have onl;ti> 
add that the book is beautifully got-up, with 
the finest paper, parchment binding, and red 
letters, and admirably suited for presentation 
as a gift-book. Jax£S Inses Ui^rcniy. 



" The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges." The Book of Job, with Sole*, 
Introduction, and Appendix. Sy A- B. 
Davidson. (Cambridge : ITniveroty Press-) 
Pkw and far between are first-rate commen- 
taries — ^tbose suited alike for the schokr and 
the lay-reader, independent and yet not 
eccentnc, learned and yet not dry. Prof. 
Davidson, therefore — not to bo confounded 
with an older scholar of the same name— bss 
done a good work in throwing inte shape the 
abundant material which in many yean ol 
study he has amassed. It is now twentj-tiro 
years since the first volume appeared of » 
philological commentary on Job from his pen. 
Two years afterwards, in his own work on 
the same book, Prof. Delitzsch cbaracteriwd 
this first volume as uniting a sense of the 
sublimity of the poem md of ite tragic 
element with a sound tact and a good 
method. It is needless te say that tiio same 
qualities are found in the present volume, 
ttough, of course, tho field in which they m 
displayed is in some respects a narrower ons 
than before. It must be added, however, 
that there ia a mastery of style m the present 
volume, and a power of condensation, which 
could not, peiiiaps, in 1S62 have been reckoned 
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iipon. The notes era teree and to the point ; 
-nio difflcnltr is left unaoticcd or unexplained ; 
.and though the Book of Job swarniB with 
obecure passagea, it ma^ at least be said that 
» Btadent who foEows Prof. Davidson will 
«btain a generally clear and aubstantially 
accurate view of the meaning. The con- 
nexion of the parts is also admirably drawn 
out, while the Introduction gives a view of 
the scope of the poem which certainly is 
either the right one or contains the elements 
of the right Uieory. 

Prof. Davidson will gratify many readers 
by the caution of his tooe on critical questions. 
I on^ trust that his moderation (or shall I 
call it reticence ?) will not be misunderstood. 
In a work not intended primarily for 
"schools" Q more decided adhesion to the 
cause of critical enquiry woold certainly have 
been opportune ; but Prof. Davidson felt 
bound by a conscientious regird for the 
immature part of his audience. Had he been 
addressing in the first instance students of a 
higher order (and there is much in the book 
which does appeal to them, and to them 
only), some passages in the Introduction 
might, no doubt, have been so worded as to 
convey a still more exact idea of the nature 
and position of the critical controversy ; and 
as I read the description of certain views of 
Dr. Stnder from which Prof. Dividson differs, 
but has yet evidently learned something, it 
seemed as it the latter had hardly calculated 
the effecfwhich bis words might produce on 
the nnmerous victims of a prejadice against 
the "higher criticism." Dr. Studer is a 
veteran critic, the last of his generation, and, 
should he see those Hentences, ho may think 
them deficient in generosity. I would suggest 
with deference that the somewhat too striking 
figure at the foot of p. xxix. should, at any 
rate, be revised for a second edition. 

There are certainly points connected with 
the Book of Job on which, in a book intended 
for young learners, heaitation and even reti- 
cence might be justifiable. But, in spite of 
Dr. Budde's gallant interposition, I am sur- 
prised that BO much older and experienced 
a critic as Prof. Davidson should consider the 
origin of chaps, xxxii.-xxxvii. to be one of 
these. I am aware that he thinks many 
modem critics too prone to dbinfegration, 
Incompleteness and want of harmony are 
alien and displeasing to his genial tempera- 
ment. He has told us himeelf that he sym- 
pathises far less with critical analysts than 
with readers "who are so intoxicated with 
the beanty of a great creation itself that they 
do not care a whit how it arose " {Expositor, 
1883, p. 88). Of course. Prof. Davidson does 
not wiih to be tdken au pied de la lettrt in 
the hnmorons passage of which these words 
form part. But the exaggeration helps to 
explain some expressions in the present Intro- 
duction, as, for instance, "The reader has 
difficulty in believing " that the original 
author of Job simply aimed at ventilating 
anew an unsolved moral problem (p. xxviii.) ; 
and, again, "The reader ia very averse to 
entertain the idea of a later addition to the 
book at this point," i.e., at xxvii. 7 (p. xzxv.). 
Xo one will quarrel with this feeling; indeed, 
every sound critic, in some of his moods, 
cannot help !>haring it. But to allow this 
feeling to be so predominant in the Intro- 
dnctioQ to what will probably be the standard 



work on Job may seem a questionable step, 
in spite of the excuse offered above. Qoethe 
had a sense for artistic harmony ; but 
Goethe, in his wisest moments, permitted the 

disintegration of the Iliad; and should not 
Prof. Davidson's "reader" be encouraged to 
approach the study of Job with a mind set 
free by the consideration of other literary 
analogies from the very natural " aversion " 
which the unprepared reader cannot but feel ? 
The truth, of course, is that we had a right 
to expect from such a leading scholar a work 
not exactly more thorough, but in some 
respects more complete, and more distinctly 
adapted to the higher class of students. I 
hasten, however, to add that the chapter on 
the integrity of the book ia indispensable even 
to such students, and has nothing t«fear from 
a comparison with any similar survey of the 
subject from an English hand. 

The same high qualities of fairness and 
thoroughness are continually striking us in 
other parts of the Introdnotion. Prof. David- 
son decides for an Exile-date ; and bis advo- 
cacy of this view, so probable and so sug- 
gestive, furnishes an. exception to the reserve 
which usually marks these iDtroductorypages. 
His discussion of other possible dates is, how- 
ever, as thorough as the limits of the work 
allo^ved, and will preclude any caption a 
criticism. With regard to the character of 
the plot of the Book of Job, whether historical 
or otherwise, he is, perhaps, al^htly less 
satisfactory, since he omits to consider whether 
the story may be founded on an ancient 
Semitic legend (compare the Indian story of 
Harischandra in Uuir's Samkrit TexU). The 
arguments for the view that the story of 7ob 
"reposes upon a historical tradition, some of 
the elements of which it has preserved," will 
not seem conclnaive to everyone in consequence 
of this omiasion. It may be aaid that 
probabilities alone can be urged for the view 
which has been omitted; but what more 
can be offered in favour of that of Prof. 
Davidson ? 

There is still much more that might be 
said as a commentary on striking passages in 
the Introduction. The author has evidently 
no wish to explain everything, and leave his 
readers no " nuts to crack." His own article, 
" Job," in the Eneyclopagdia Britanniea, and 
the elaborate Introduction to his earlier work, 
will no doubt be sought for by special students 
of the subject. The Book of Job withholds its 
secret from those who ate unwilling to take 
trouble. It is easy to write aesthetic essays 
upon it, but not so to acquaint one's self with 
the many peculiar features of this grandest 
specimen of the Hebrew ' ' philosophy " ; easier 
even to take a side on the critical questions at 
issue than to learn at first band the data on 
which the decision depends. After all, the 
Book of Job is didactic as well as poetic, and 
its teaching pretends to some degree of 
authority (comp. xxxvi. 4). Exegesis alone 
will enable us to discriminate between the 
permanent and the temporary elements of 
truth ; and it is in exegesis that Prof. David- 
son's strength is most conspicnonsly displayed. 
T. K. Cheime. 



Puppeii. By Percy Fitzgerald. In S vols. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 
6vy LatrtlPt Witu. By F. lies. (J. & B. 

Kaxwell.) 
Ursula Vivian, Ih Sitttr-Jifother. By Annie 
S. Swan. (Edinburgh : Oliphant, Ander- 
son, & Perrier.) 
Baria. By the Author of « Phyllis." In 8 

vols. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
Dr. Sttitr. By George W. Cable. In 2 vols. 

(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 
Ms. FiTZGEnxui seems, by tlie title he has 
chosen, to have had some doubt as to the vital 
charaoter of the novel he has just published. 
He would probably have named i'^amoele*, if 
he had not been anticipated in the selection, 
(or the references to the suspended sword are 
incessant throughout the book. It is less 
workmanlike in construction than might 
fairly be looked for from a writer of his 
experience ; for there are, in fact, two en- 
tirely disconnected plots and sets of characters 
intermingled, with no further connection be- 
tween them than that the hero (so to speak) 
of one of the stories is on visiting terms with 
some persons mixed up with the hero of the 
other story. There is no attempt to establish 
any additional relation, nor is eitlier plot 
affected in the slightest degree by the evoln- 
tion of the other. In fact, were it not for 
the identity of etrvle, the reader might be 
taking up two perfectly distinct books alter- 
nately, and reading scraps of each, instead of 
keeping to one till he hod finished with it. 
Nor is there entirety even under these condi- 
tions, for the more important of the two plots 
is divided into a prologue and supplement, 
parted from each other by several years — an 
expedient which is rarely capable of success. 
The motive of this prologue is to show how a 
man, originally of nank and kindly disposi- 
tion, bad his whole nature warped by a sore 
wrong done to him, and was hardened into a 
cold and vindictiTe schemer. He ruins and 
hunts down the enemy who had injnred him, 
pursuing him till death, regardless of the 
most abject sapplications for merc^ from his 
victim and that victim's wife. He prospers 
greatly, makes distinguished alliances for his 
children, and is on the high road to social 
rank and political power, when bis path is 
crossed by the daughter of his victim, who is 
vowed to vengeance. The plot she lays for 
baffling bis favourite project, and at the same 
time compromising him so as to get him into 
her power, is the topic of the main narrative. 
It would be unfair to Mr. Fitzgerald to dis- 
close it, as its ingenuity is quite the best 
feature in the book. The other story is the 
history of a life-rivalry between two girls, 
beginning at school, and ending only with 
the death of one of them. This part of 
Puppets is intended more as a study of cha- 
racters, as the other is a study of action ; but 
Mr. Fitzgerald has not been able to embody 
the three conceptions of the complex person- 
alities of Geoi^ Conway, Jessica BailOT, and, 
above all, Laura Panton, so as to enable his 
readers to accept them as flesh and blood. 
Power of analysis is here essential, and it is 
lacking, the man being, after all, only con- 
ventional, and the women, at best, liiarre. 
More happy as a sketch is the Rev. Dr. Bailey 
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— noisy, oiideibred, pushing, mean, and [sen- 
aaal — who does leare on the mind an imprea- 
aiott of reality, and of being, in high proba- 
bility, a portxait from life, not violently 
accentuated. Bat the stage part of this minor 
atory is not equal to that of the chief narra- 
tive, and, in partictilaT, three autobiographical 
ohapten are a positive incumbrance, being, to 
all appearance, the materials for yet a third 
gtoiy, which Mr. Pitzgerald did not care to 
work ont in detail. 

OOy DarreWt Wive* is a very close Imita- 
tion of Miss Biaddon's earlier 



appropriately issued by her publishers. As a 
Sensational story it has considerable merit, 
snd above all, that of being readable. An 
innocent bigamy supplies the justification of 
the title, and this ia bronght about by the 
machinationa of a half-niad and whoUy malig- 
nant recluse, who thinks it hia mission to 
revenge aome old InjurieB upon all persons 
connected, however slightly, with the dead 
ol^ects of his vindiotiveness. The weak point 
in the constraction of the plot is that the two 
people chiefly concerned have every reason to 
know him to be spiteful, and much reason to 
think him a liar, and yet accept, with no 
attempt at verification, his assurance to each 
of the other's death. As the husband is an 
officer of distinction, serving in India, it is 
not likely that a clcrcr and capable wife, 
however inexperienced, would fail to make 
inquiries as to his alleged slaughter, or to 
apply to some trusty friends, who are inclnded 
among the characters, to advise her in her diffi- 
culty. Had that gap been skilfully stopped 
up ttie book would tijie a respectable place in 
Tirtue of the dramatic situations. 

Urmia Vtmanis a slight religions novelette, 
whose heroine — the eldest save one in a family 
of si* wherein she is the only girl — becomes 
head of the household and bread-winner in 
chief on the death of her father and mother 
within a few days ol each other. She makes 
S living by writing flotidn, overcoming the 
initial difficulties more speedily than is usual 
in real life, and rising swiftly to eminence, 
while, mainly through her example and in- 
fluence, all her brothers arc comfortably pro- 
vided for, and she herself marries an eugible 
young man. The only thing to differentiate 
the ^ndlylittls book is a curious sprinkling 
of Americanisms in the style — curious, for the 
author's previous works appear to have been 
Scottish m scene and diction. But "real 
inad"for "veryangry," "up garret," "all 
the time," and the address " STisa Ursula " to 
the heroine by her gentlemen friends, she 
being the sole Miss Vivian, all savour of New 
England and tbe WUt, Wide World class of 
Hterature. 

Jhrii is a clever story of a marriage'of con- 
Tcnience between the eldest son of a poor 
Irish morqniB and the beautiful, well-mannered 
daughter of a deceased Irish soap-boiler, who 
has contrived to beq^ueatb to her the comfort- 
able income of £40,000 per annum. Their 
gradual atWhment to each other, bo that the 
union at last becomes one of affection, forms 
the staple of the narrative, which has, besides, 
a subordinate story with a tragical ending. 
Several scenes of agrarian troubles, viewed 
from the landlords' . standpoint, are vivjdly 
dlfipicted^^. and the dialogue ia good, . that of 
Ihcky Browne, a kind of licensed jester, 



being really bright and lively — a very rare 
merit in stories with a funny man as one of 
the cast. The heroine is well drawn, and so 
is a terrible aunt of here, whose encounters 
with the marquis (himself a clever portrait) 
are diverting. The chief defect is in the 
tragedy, for the victim, having had one fair 
warning of the strain of homicidal insanity 
in her murderer, would not, given her natural 
shrewdness, have afforded him a second 
<^portunity. 

Mr. Cable shares with Nathaniel Saw- 
thome, Mrs. Beecber Stowe, and Mr. Bret 
Harte the distinction of striking ont a vein 
of indigenous American fiction which is no 
mere provincial copying of English literature, 
as the major port oi American fiction which 
has not ab«aay copied these three, has hitherto 
shown itself 'U> be. Virtually, Mr. Cable has 
discovered the creole for us ; and his present 
tale, located in New Orleans, deals again with 
some of tho types he has begun to make 
familiar to us. There is, however, only one 
purely Creole study in the book, one Tfaroisse 
Sarillot, clerk to Dr. Sevier, the physician 
who lends his name to the story, but who 
does not occupy the most prominent place in 
it. In truth, there is some failure in meotive- 
nesB in the doctor's figure. He is intended 
to represent a not uncommon variety — the 
practical philanthropist who hides much soft- 
ness and tenderness under a purposely rough 
manner, and violates in secret tho stem laws 
of political economy which he publicly cites 
in favour of self-help, and against pauperising 
largesses. But although single scenes wherein 
he is concerned are carefully written^ and 
some of the best dialogue in the narrative is 
put into his mouth, he has to yield place, as 
a study of character, to John ifichling, a very 
subtly-conceived prosontment of a man pos- 
sessed of ability and energy, but without the 
faculty of worldly success, who all hut starves 
for lack of employment in the busy commer- 
cial city, while ready to do any honest work 
that may come in his way. He is well mated 
with an affectionate and admiring wife, and 
the main interest of the story centres around 
their fortunes. There are some vivid scenes 
of the Civil "War in the latter part of the 
story ; but the sufferings of New Orleans after 
capture are barely touched upon, and the 
principal part in this portion of the narrative 
is played by Mary Eichling, ^tri^^ng to pass 
the lines of both armies in order to reach her 
husband. The fine qualities of stylo and the 
power of sympathy Mr. Cable has already 
di^layed are visible in this his latest work, 
and it will help to confirm the reputation he 
has won. Bichasd F. LrrrLBPALE. 



GIFT-BOOKS. 



Effii and her Strangt Acquaintance! .' a very 
curious Story, almost true. By the Bev. John 
Crofts. The niustrationB by Gordon Browne, 
engraved by J. D. Cooper. (GIriffith, Parran 
& Co.) There is one Effie known to literature, 
who was tbo yonnger sister of Alice, t^e Hay 
Queen. Here we hare another Effie, who may 
be called the younger Bist«r of a still more 
famous Alice, the travellet in 'Wonderland. 
The author has been bold enough not to con- 
ceal his obligations, while he baa the skill to 
introduce a fresh Interest of his own. Hia 
dream child is placed, not amid topsytuiry 
phantoms of the nursery, but among the living 



obJBcta of bnglish meadows and brooli— 
flowers, insects, and birds. We regard fiobin 
as a failure, and W. B. as but little more life- 
like. But Bffie herself is charming ; and leuoiu 
of natural history are conveyed in a verj 
eSbctive manner. TheaufhoriaafalenotoidytA 
create oharaoter; he can also tell a storr to 
choice language. The episode of the Uttle 
wat«r chick is admirable; so is the Pretaw. 
Still we most confess to feeling that Mr. 
Crofts has ft in him to do yet better than be 
has done here. He possesses imaglitatioit, snd 
humour, and knowledge, faoUity of rhyme, snd 
readiness in punning. What seems to ba lack- 
ing is a little more oonfidenoe in hii own 
powers. Why should he not strike out ■ liii» 
for himself and write a storybook that vill 
rival— not merely Baggeat—Alict in Wandtr- 
land ? If he does, wc hope that he will again 
get Mr. Gordon Browne (o fllustrate it. 

Christmas-Tree Land, By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. (Mocmillsn.) 
After the deserved compliment which a gKAi 
poet has lately paid to the type of chilifliood 
Created by Mrs. Moleaworth, we must confwi 
to some feeling of regret that she shoidd hare 
chosen tliia year to break new ground. Whether 
the children themselves will be of our opinion 
is another matter. Ckrittma»-Tree Land, let 
it be said at once, though it begins and endi 
in Mrs. Molesworth's familiar manner, is sub- 
stantially a fairy tale. The inspiration seems 
to be drawn from Qennany, the classic conntr; 
of Christmas-trees ; but mere are touches thst 
recall now Miss Christina Bossetti's "Qoblin 
Market," now Charlee Kingsley's "Water 
Babies," while a general vein of Kingaldiii 
morality mns through aU. Regarded m«Telj 
as a fairy tale, there are faulta of oonsfauctioD, 
due to a besiteting use of the deaa ex madiir.a. 
Our interest ia greater in l^e children them- 
selves than in tbe wonders that befall them; 
and the dinoAment is weak. Of Mr. Walter 
Crane's illustrations, the best ia the game of 

Slay with the squirrels. Xot that we would 
eprediate the frontispiece. 

Fairy Tales from BretOano. Told in English 
by Kate Freihgrath Kroeker. (TJnwin.) mt 
strange and erratic genius, Olemens Brentana, 
is in England almost unknown, though some 
readers will reoolleot his name as tliat of 
the brother of Bettina. In his own ctumbj, 
Brentano's mote elaborate writings are for- 
gottto, but his fairy tales ore stiH read with 
delight by children. Mrs, Kroeker — a daughter, 
we bebevo, of the poet Ferdinand Fraiherath— 
has in this volume presented some of these 
stories for the first time in an English dtm. 
We do not think that Brentano will prove s 
serious rival to Andersen, but the extravt' 
ganoe of invention dis|dayed in hia tales will 
render them welcome in the nursery. The 
translation — not an easy task — has been Terj 
cleverly accomplished. We suspect that Hn. 
Kroeker wouldlw able to write very acceptahle 
original stories for English children. 

Three Fairy Taiet. By Pan. (Griffith, 
Farron, & Co.) The fairy tales in this neat 
little volume, which may be described »s a 
juvenile quarto, testify to the author'spossM- 
sion of a pleasant and nimble fancy. They are 
rather more elaborate than tho old norsery 
favourites, and tbo elaboration is not altogelh^ 
a gain; but they have secured the favour W 
one small critic on whose judgment of sndi 
things we implicitly rely. 

Little Blaiiom,: a Book of Child Fanriea 
(8. P. C. K.) will be a joy for ever, or at snj 
rate for a week or two, to all the vary little 
ones. It is full of most delightful illustrations 
invented Mid drawn bv H. Audr^, and fatUt- 
lesaly rendered in cbromo-liUtogm^lf °3 
Messrs. Elmrio and Singer of Solborn Tiadoct. 
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Th« a4x»mpemfiii7 rhTines ore childlike snd 
pretty. 

Charlie Aegarde ; or, the Story of ft Ifrfend- 
diip. By Alfred St. Johrutoii. (Hacmlllan.) 
Thii 18 ft story of two youths, who are ship- 
wrecked on ftn nninhabited islftiid of the Feejec 
groan. After they hftve lired a Cnuoe fife 
togeuer for two years, one of them, Oharlie 
Aagftrde, is Cftptored hy UTftges, and oanied 
off to another island. Here he gains in- 
Snence over his captors hy ' pretending to 
he inspired bv their sod, Kod marries the chiefs 
daogfater, wno is desorihed as a being of 
angdic purity and goodness. Afterwards the 
two friends meet again, and are eventually 
rescued by Bnglislimen, and return to settle 
down in AB^arde'a native village, the angelic 
Feejeeftn wife having somewhat opportunely 
diea on die way. If There arc some absurdities 
in the construction of this story, thoy will not 
OTevent boys from reading it wiUi keen interest. 
The incidents of savage hie are described from 
the author's personal experience, and the book 
is so well written that we may reftsonftbly hope 
for something of much Ugher quality from 
Mr. St. Johniiton's pen. 

The Orient Boyt (Hodder & Stonghton) is 
ft carious picture of life in an Am^oan school. 
The "young gentlemen "in it, though close 
upon man's estate, talk like boys —one is 
"quite tall"; and the book deals with the 
adventures of two who " room together." 
Bn^isbboys will be amused at the "baziag" 
of the freshmen. Later on ft " golutat^-y 
orfttion " is delivered on oonunemorfttion morn- 
ing in ft church, and then eomes much sword 
play in the great strufgle between Iforth and 
Sontb. Altogether the queer dialect of this 
book, the singular home life and strong dash 
of oiactioal religion which pervades it, form 
ft characteristio transcript of Amerioftn boy 
life. 

fferoet of Seiatee. — 3£eehanieiaM. By T. C, 
Lewis. (S.P. C. K.) The ten chftpttm of this 
book are devoted to carefully compiled «nd 
trustworthy aooonnts of the lives of varions 
Englishmen who have been distinguished for 
mechanical genius. Mr. Lewis marshals his 
bets weU ; and the only possible detect of the 
volnme is, that it is hardly bright oad vivacious 
enough to attract any but the most studious 
of the boy-readers for whom we suppose it ii 
primarily intended. The removal or simptiSca- 
tion of ft few passages, which would demand a 
considerable auomit of technical knowledge for 



TA« French Priaonert : a Story fot Boys. By 
Edward Bertz. (Stacmillan.] This is a stoir 
of the Pranco-Prussian war, and it deals with 
the sdventares of a youn^ I^rench sdldier who 
has been carried OS a prisoner into 0ermany. 
Mr. BertE evidently writes from intimate know- 
led^, not merely of the localities where the 
scene of his story is laid, but of the details of 
the captivity of such soldinrs as young Qunoin, 
and the narrative is vivid, realisable, and per- 
fect in tone and temper. The tri-coloured cover 
of the volume does not strike us fts an artistic 

To most boys the very name of The Pirate 
Tiland [Blackie & Son] will be appetising ; and, 
if after reading the book, they feel dissatisfied 
with the banquet provided by them, we can 
onlv say that tney are very ham to please. The 
ftutlior, Sr. Hftrry CoUinKWOod, is evidently 
well ftoquftinted with the tastes of his client^ 
and what is of more importanoe, knows how to 
gratify it. In Th^ Pirate Island ftdvsntnre is 
piled npon adventure, excitement upon excite- 
ment, and not in a single chapter is the interest 
allowed to flag. Mr, l3t. A, Henty^ to whom 
all hoys are, we hope, duly grateful, has 
found ft formidable riveu in Mr. Collingwood, 



The Soyi' and OirW Serodotua. By John B. 
White. With fifty IllustrationB. (New York : 
Putnam's.) This is a handsome book, such as 
"«Amerioans delight in. But it will not bear 
:amination. Mr. White has committed the 
initial mistake of following the language of his 
original too dosely, with the result of prodtia- 
m^ what we can beat term "dog Bng^lish." 
We regret to odd that his tcholarsbip is not 
above suspicion. The illustrationB are worthy 
of the text. Egyptian ones predominate, for 
they are most easy to be got. The Greek land- 
'"apes are evidently reproduced from old steel 
-jgravings, What are we to say of a " Mcime- 
luke Tomb, Cmro," as an illustration to Hero- 
dotus F The synchronistic table of events at the 
end of the volume contains a number of queer 
statements and queer spellia^. Altogether, 
we cannot congratulate Mr, White on his at- 
tempt to conjure with the wand of Mr. Church. 

The Autocrat of Iht Nurterv. By L. T. 
Meade. (Hodder & Btoughton.) Perhaps this 
Is not qmte one of the best of Mrs, Meade's 
stories, as the incidents are somewhat improb- 
able, and the conclusion not very satisfactory. 
But fbiH is a " grown-up " criticism. We can 
bear witness from our own observation lo the 
delight with which young children listen to the 
doings of the five tiny people of whom the 
author tells, and M>. Pym's iUustrations are as 
much a source of enioyment as the text. 

By Still Waien. By Edward Garroit, 
(Olipbant, Anderson, & Co.] There are a good 
many striking passBtfes in this book. The author 
has written m one iiej, which is well sustained 
throughout, of the joys and sorrows of a heroine 
always on the wateh to help others by acts and 
words of sympathy. A little kindness shown to 
fellow-poasengera while landing at Liverpool 
leads to a oham of events which eventually set 
right the troubles of a good many lives, including 
the heroine's own. In these days of hasty 
writjng it is refreshing to meet with saoh a 
careful study as this book. We heartily — 
mend it. 

Little People of Atia. By OKve Thome 
Miller. (QnfBtii ft Farran.) The Americans, 
as we have had occasion to observe before, are 
great on babies. This book, which is praotioally 
an American book, consists of an elaborate 
collection of stories about babydom in the 
several countries of Asia, as gleaned from 
works of travel. It is written in that lively 
style which American writers always adont 
for the benefit of children; and it is hand- 
somely illustrated with Wood-cuts gathered 
(like the stories) from many quarters, and hy 
no means confined to bahydom. 

/» and Ovt and Harleqain Eggi. By Ismay 
Thorn, with IllustrationB by Lily Chitty. 
(Scnmenschein,] These two litUo books consist 
of some clever drawings, admirably reproduced 
hj chTomolithogrftshy, accompanied oy verse 
that is only tolerable, 

MiaB Heleit Shqtoh' is fairly known as a 
writer of pleasant stories of the more serious 
sort, and her reputation is maintained by 
Bearing the Yoke {S.F. O.K.), which is through- 
out well-written and interesting. The characters 
are clearly conceived and effectively grouped ; 
the conversations easy and natural ; ana the 
inevitable moral is not too obtrusive. Miss 
Shipton must, however, be a little more careful 
in giving the sources of her poetical quotations. 
The heading of her first chapter — 
" Grassy, wild, and bare. 
Wide, wild, and oprai to the air" — 
is not to be found in Byron's " Ifazeppa," but 
jn Lord Tennyson's " Dying Swan." 

What ii Right eoinet Right, by Frances M. 
Wilbraham (Masters^, is studied, the authoress 
tells us, from the middle classes, whose life is 



but little kiiown to most reftdera of stories. 
The ffentle heroine gfeaday odheres to "what 
is ngnt," overbears her own troubles and temp- 
tations, and has a purifying infiuence c- " 
around her. It is snperfluout ' 
a book by Miss Wilbraham. 

Pkou the 8, P. C, K. oomes a batch of story- 
books of_ ilneioeptionable tone, but somewhat 
lacking in bold Vet conscientious treatment of 
their subjects. The Boyt of Dravfon, by Mar- 
-aret E, Hayes, and The ManbOrt>ugh Choir 
ioy», are sHght tales, with ratht* too nluoh 
moral. They will suit the youhgor readers in 
a parish library. The Two VioleU, by Cecilia 
S. Lowndes, contains the history of a little 
invalid in humble life, whose soiTOwS are 
brightened by the kindness of her richer name- 
sake. There is not a little priggishnesa and 
too much kissing in the book. The children 
in Ciithbert Coningiby, by Evelyn Green, are 
similftrly very unnatural, not to say unhealthy, 
types of boyhood. What must we think of 
a boy of ten years old who, when about to 
leave home, "oould not live without ,WT 
cathedral ; I do love it so very, very mtich ! 
and who asks if the boys he is to meet are 
"nice" P For Crah Court, ^ M. Seeley, we 
have uothine but praise. It is a stzsigbt- 
forward, well-told story, sensible and practical. 
The latest addition to the VPaMunent 
Library" [Eegan Paml, Trenoh ft. Co.) mSy 
fitly be mentioned in tiiis place. It is a ool- 
leotlon of Bngliih Sorted Lyrict, formed lipon 
such a principle as to exclude Odes and to in- 
clude a certain number of hymnS, As with the 
companion volume of Englith Lyrict in the 
same series, living writers are not represented ; 
and the writers of the seventeettUi oenturf have 
received due consideration. T^eil altogether, 
the selection is equally interesting for what 
ought to be familiar to everybody, a&d for 
what will omittinly be new to some. Thb 
elegant /ormot of the " Parchment librftry " is 
particularly appropriate for such contents. 

We must also be permitted to notice here 
Hittorical Biographiee, by Prof. 8. E, Garfiner. 
[Longmans.J It forms a continuation of the 
some author s OutUaet of English HiOm-y ; and 
we know that a little girl, for whose judgiuent 
we have the greatest respect, values those 
volumes as among the most precious oh her 
shelf. She reads them again aUd agsfn #ith 
the some interest as RiMneon Chuoe and The 
Pilgrim'e Progreu. The lives which Mr, 
Gardiner has chosen ore ikoie of Simon fie 
Montfort, the Black Prince, Sir Thoitias More, 
Sir Francis I>rake, Ollvbr Cromwell; and 
William III. Happy is the generation that 
learns history in sudi an agreeable tomlj sild 
that will not have anything to Onleam 1 



NOTES AND N^WS. 



We are requested by Catdiiud Kewtuii to 
contradict the stateinehl ih. Messrs, .Bull s 
Auvache's book catalogue, to the effect tlmE a 



tale colled Aneelmo, with Other Poemi, " Oxford, 
Monday and Blatter, 1816," is the Cardiaal's 
writing. The catdifaol has iii etihte^u^M 
bened them to withdnlw thtiit ilotiM— ti*., 
"This Tract is of the uttnost iiitetest Uta 
importance, being the fltst plibUCatltitl df 
Cardinal Newman, and excessively rare." The 
publication neither in wnde iior in part n 
the Cardinal's writing, and he never heard M 
its existence till a friend of his informed lii'in of 
its place in Messrs. Bull ft Auvache's oatslo^e. 
He thinks it well to Add that, whereas the ulfa 
is dated 1SI6, he never was in Oxford till 
December in that year, whep he motrioalated, 
noi came into residence till June 1817, and then 
only for three weeks. He considers t^mist^e 
to have arisen from a ooofusioa of the tale 
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An»dnu>, pnUisbed before lie knew Oxford, 
with a metrical composition of Ilia friend Mr. 
Bowden and himself jointly, printed and pub- 
lished by the same well-known firm in the years 
1818-19. 

Mebsbs. Blackwood announce as "to be 
pnblished shortly " Oeorge Eliod Life, lelated 
m her Letters, Journals, &c., arranged and 
edited by her husband, Mr. J. W. CroM, It 
will form three volumse. 

Mb. Ediiukd Yates's Jlecolledioni nnd Bx- 
ptritjieet will be published next week by Messrs. 
Bentley & Bon. 

Mb. Hubkbt Hall has completed an ex- 
haustive history of the CuBtoms Bevenue in 
Bngland, oompded entirely from oriKinal and 
cont«mporary records and MSS., which will bo 

Sublished shortly in two volumes by Mr. Elhot 
tock. The work will contain, amongst other 
entirely new matter, ample statistics of the 
value of the Customs and Subsidies during the 
fourteenth century, . as well as much minute 
information respecting the poet Chaucer's 
'■'■"- trollershi, 

__ , I remarkable 

manuscript evidence tending to justify 

tain extent the impositions of Tudor and Stuart 

sovereigns. 

A VOLUME of poems by Miss M. Betham- 
Edwords will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Eegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

Mr. 'EuassTE Lee-Ham iltos' a now volume 
of poems, Apollo and MaraijoB, to which refer- 
ence bos already been made in the Academy, ii 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock aa nearly ready 
for pnblioation. 

Bomto ajid Jalitt, reprinted by Mr. William 
Ludlow, from the first folio (16231, uniform 
with the ^am/d, just published, will be issued 
in a few days by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. 

Prof, A. H. CnuROH has changed his subject 
this year. Instead of adapting another series 
of stories from the Classics, ne has written 
a tale of the Wars of the Roses, under the title 
of The Chantry Priest of BaTUrt. 

Mb, Auottstub J. C. Habe has in the press 
two new works — Studiei in Jtiiaia and liketches 
in Holland and 8aindina"ia, 

Trinity Colleoe, Dublin, haj sent its 
Wydif MS.,G. 1. 24, to the Imperial Library of 
Vienna, for the use of one of the Wyclif Society 
editors. Dr. Herzborgfninkel, who has the 
Beformer's treatise De Simonia in hand. Prof. 
Losertii's edition of the De Eodaia is about to 
go to the printers in Vienna, for the society. 
Sfc. Reginald Lone Poole will probably make 
four volumea, instead of two, of his edition of 
the De eivili Dominio, and wUl at an^ rate 
bring out Book I. of the treatise as his first 
volume early next year. 

Tee next volume in the ' ' Parchment Library ' ' 
will be Sdeetiona from the Pro»e Writings of 
Bvrift, with an Introductory Essay by Stanley 
Lane Poole. 

Mr. J. S. Winter, author of CamdTy Lfe 
' " ' ' ! Legendt (published by Messrs. 
' ' ■ red another set of 

le published in two 
volumes early in next year. 

A NET wo^ from the pen of Mr, P, L. 
Simmonds will b3 published this season on 
The Animal Food Retourcet of different ifaliviii. 

Messbs. Seeley announce Stcfirt of the 
Italian Arti*lt,frmn Fiwfwt, by the author of 
B^t and Spur. 

Mebbrs. GRiFFirn & Farbas will shortly 
publish a Sandhook for Need/euwrk Prize Aaio- 
ciationt, issued under the direct Authority o 



Messks. Maecub Ward & Co., Limited, 
announce for the forthcoming season : Herrick's 
Content: consisting of "His Grange" and 
" His Book of Littles," illustrated in colour by 
Mrs. Houghton~the two parts also published 
separately ; fferou of Aijieriean Discovery, bv 
N. d'AJivers ; Piay and Niirtery Numbert, high 
art picture-books ; Queen Amethijst ; a Clul- 
dren s Story, by Henry Blunt ; Angtl Whitpert 
to the LiWe Onu, a daily text-book, in two 
volumes ; and the following birthday registers : 
—The Boudoir Table Book, Forqet-inn-Nvt, 
What's in a Name, Merry TkoitghU, The Tliomas 
d Krrmpis Birthday Book, &C, 

Wb learn that the Bishops of Liverpool, 
Eipon, Rochester, Bath and Wells, Edinburgh, 
and Derry, the Deans of Canterbury and Wells, 
Profs. Roberts and Blailde, Dra. Hugh Mac- 
millan, Horatius Bonar, Henry Allon, John 
Stoughton. W. M. Taylor, of New York, 
Bevan, and Hiles Hitchens, Archdeacon Gore, 
Prebendary Chadwick, Lady Sophia Palmer, 
Lady Laura Hampton, and Lord Brabozon, 
will contribute to the new volume of The 
Quiver, of which the first monthly part is pub- 
lished this wuek. 

Miss Alma Murr,vy (Mrs. Alfred Porman) 
has kindly undertaken the part of Constance in 
Mr. Browning's "In a Balcony," for the Brown- 
ing Society's performance on November 28. It 
isnoped tbat Miss Nora Gcrstenberg will be 
well enough to retain her part of the Queen, 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society, on October 25, Dr. Arthur B. Prowse 
read "Notes on Three Veraions of the His- . 
tory of Titus Andronicus," dealing with the 
ballad, the Oenuan prose drama, and Shakspere'E 
play. 

The second session of the Tynewde Sunday 
Lecture Society will commence in Newcastle 
on November 2, when Mr. J. A. Picton will 
deliver the opening address on "Democratio 
Morals." Dr. W. B. Carpenter is the president 
of the society, and among the vice-presidenta 
Profs. Hu:^Iey, Tyndall, Herschel, Bain, 
and Max Muller, Sir Frederick Leighton, Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, Mr, A. Russell Wallace, Mr. 
Joseph Oowen, and Mr. John Morley. During 
the session lectures will be given by Prol, 
Beesly on "Bmpire and Patriotism in Ancient 
and Modem Kmes " ; Mr, William Morris 
'Art and Labour"; Dr. Andrew Wilson 
'Flowers and Insects"; and Dr. Car- 
penter on the Gulf Stream. Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller, Mr. Oscar Wilde, Mr. Edward Ciodd, 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. Henry Seebohm, 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway, Mr. Ernest A. 
Parlmi, and Mr. Frederick W. H; Myers, will 
also lecture during the session. 

The University College, Toronto, has been 
opened to women this session. A matron has 
been appointed, and spedal rooms for reading 
and other purposes have been provided. Twelve 
girls have rfrwdy enrolled their names, mostly 
for the courses on modem languages and 
philosophy. 

With reference to Mr. Round's inquiry re- 
specting the meaning of "Deulacresse," we 
have received an interesting letter from M. 
Emile Ouverleaux, assistant librarian at the 
Royal Library, Brussels. M. Ouverleaux points 
out (as has already been done by Mr. S. L. Lee 
in the Academy of October 2fi) that the Hebrew 
name of Gedaliah was commonly translated into 
French by Bieu-le-oroisse (i.e., Dieu le fasse 
oroitre). The name occurs in many different 
orthographical forms, and was transcribed into 
Hebrew characters in several ways. In the 
Acts of 8, Prideswide it is Latinised as Deus- 
enm-crescat. M, Ouverleaux refers to G^raud, 



Pans tout PhilippeleBd, p. 178, L'Hidoirt LiU. 
de la France, vol. xxvii., pp. 503, 507, 508, 716, 
and Act, Sanelt. Oct., torn, viii,, p. 576. 

Mr. Cecil Clabkb, the author of Hnni, 
requests us to correct the error committed in 
Mr. G. Bamett Smith's review of that novfl 
(Academy, October 25), in ascrihing the author- 
ship of the work to a lady. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

KABL HtLLBBEAKD (1829-84). 

Florenoc: 0<TLI3,im. 
Is the death of Prof. Kari Hillebrand the world 
of letters has sustained a very severe if not an 
unexpected toss. Readers of the Academy wiU 
remember how, in 1881, the career of this 
brilliant critic and historian was suddenly 
checked by the malady to which he has now 
succumbed, and how in the fullness of his 
mental powers, and with his great work on 
France in the Nineteenth Century still incom- 
plete, he was thenceforth condemned to hope- 
less invalidism. 

Earl Hillebrand belonged by birth to tl» 
aristocracy of letters. Hia father. Prof, Josspli 
Hillebi^d, was a man of wide reputataon in 
Germany. He succeeded Hegel in the chsirof 
philosophy at Heidelberg in 1810, and iji l«2i 
accepted a similar post in the University of 
GKessen, where his lectures formed one of tile 
chief attractions of that seat of learning. He 
was the author of seveMil valuable philosophies] 
works, and of a history of German litetsture 
whioh has worthily reptced that of Qervinua. 
He also took an active part in public aSun, 
and was for some time President of the Loim 
Chamber of Hesse Darmstadt. 

Karl Arnold Hillebrand, the subject of this 
notice, was bom at Giessen on Beptomber Vi, 
1329, and studied gurispmdence at the unitsr- 
sity there. Being implicated in the revolu- 
tionary movement at Baden, in 1849, he wm 
imprisoned in the dungeons of Rastadt. Thitf 
months later he accomplished a most daring 
escape, after many hardships reached France in 
safety, and oontinned bis studies at Strasbari;. 
Bordeaux, and Paris. With charackfriatic 
energy he turned his exile to ^ood account, 
taking his degree at the University of Fiance, 
and filling the post of secretary to Heinrich 
Heine during the last years of the poet's life. 
In 1863 he became German Professor at tie 
Military College of St. Cyr, and soon made his 
mark in literature by a cridcaJ work on Dine 
Compagni, which excited greab applause boUi 
in I'ranoe and (Jermany. In consequence of 
this success he was nominated Professor of 
Foreign Literature in the Univarsity of Dousi, 
became a frequent contributor to the liervt tfri 
Deux Mondes, and published many eiccllent 
essays on the Italian poets and other subjects. 
But, although living the life of a Frenchman, 
and writing the language like a native, he nem 
forgot his own country. ■ On the outbresk of 
the Franco-German War, in 1870, he at once 
resigned all his appointments, left France, euaa 
to Italy as corrrapondent for the Tiiaa, snd, 
after witnessing the entry of the Italian troopJ 
into Rome, finally settled in Florence, hia chosen 
home for the rest of his life. Here he was in 
intimate relations with representative minda oi 
England and Prance, Italy and Germany, sna 
he studied the characterisbcs of tho»e countrfes 
with a loving penetration that was devoid of 
all national prejudice. He had a stogulany 
impartial nature. A fervent and enhghtenw 
patriot, proud to enthusiasm of the derelop- 
ment of the new Gterman Empire, he was yet « 
cosmopolitan in the highest sense of the word— 
cosmopoHtan, that is, in his belief In the unity 
of the world of intellect and in his efforts to 
draw the minds of ell nations together. Tjus 
was proved in his writinga ; in his Ztilm, 1 •ii'f 
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HiidMentfhea{ivo'ia. Berlin: 1874-78); hinAhj 
the Mtebliahment of hia intematioiial reriew, 
Italia (Leipzig), which has greatlj helped to 
anlaige the knowledge of Ukings Itauan in 
Qenaaiij and of things German in Italy. Nor 
wu thi« all I leave to worthier pens the 
rumination of hia writings ; hut I wonld that 
I had words at vay oominaiid to describe fitly 
the charm and suggeatiYeneBa of hia converaa- 
tioii, hia geniality, his pla^ulness, his tolerance 
in debate, hia gift of eliciting the best paints of 
those with whom he was in contact. AU who 
had the privilege of knowing Karl Hillebrand 
wrre ukagnetiaed by his elevation of dharaoter 
uid goodness of heart. 

In 1H7T and 1879 he gave to the world the 
first two volumes of bia most important work, 
hia HMoTij of France from 18S0tol871 (Gotha). 
They met with great and welt-meritod succeaa ; 
and the literary world waa looking forward to 
the conclosion of the work, when suddenly, in 
the midst of cheerful labour, in the hey-day of 
domestic happiness, soon after his union with t 
highly gifted English lady, one of the well- 
known family of tbe Taylors, of Norwich, he 
waa attacked by the worst form of pulmouajy 
ditease. Bo imminent was hia peril that men 
ipoke of him almost as of one who had ceased 
to be, and none moke but in his praise, 
kad some beautiful act of kindness and _ 
iDiity to record of their friend, and even those 
vho best loved and appreciated him had hardly 
hccn aware of all the good and gentle deeds he 
had so silently performed. Different health re- 
MrtawBretnedirith some favourable results; and 
then came periods of improvement, when it was 
•^ hoped that the malady might be quelled, 
and hia patience and the devoted care of hia 
wife meet with their due reward. At auoh 
times Prof. Hillebrand wonld again take up bia 
pen and dash off an eloquent article tor a 
G«niiBn or English review. His last utterance, 
1 paper on " Modem Fiction " in the Con^m- 
fotur^ and the DtuUthe RnniUchau, was written 
in the spring of this year, and shows no dimi- 
nntion of mental force, though his physical 
itrength was even then almost spent. 

For, this sunsmer, the uaual change of air to 
Hwttzerland and Germany failed to bring 
nlief, and fr«sh symptons appeared, of so 
shinning a kind, that it was felt that the end 
was near. His own desire was to return to 
Flotence. For B day or so he Tallied wonder- 
M^ after the journey, seemed stronger, and 
RJDKed to be at home. But on last Saturday, 
October 18, he was seized by a naortal ex- 
hauaiioD and passed away without pain or 
cKirt in the arms of his bdoved wife. 

NfiTer bad life a more peaceful end 
died, according to his wish, on the banks of the 
Anio, in view of his favourite hill, the cypress- 
fnnged Mont' Oliveto. His bodily form has 
gone from ua to the bitter grief of bis many 
fnmds; but his serene and lofty influence sur- 
Tivea to knit into closer union the two nations 
Iw loved beat— Italy, the bind of his adoption, 
and hia own Qenoan fatherland. 

LiSDA VlLLABI. 



The death of Karl HUlebrand removes the 
^oit aooompliahed man from the drole of 
European men of letters. Perhaps few met 
MTe ever had ao large a knowledge of Euro- 
P*n lite and literature combined with auch 



f oreoaat of a literary oo«mopolit»mam which may 
be more common in the future. He conversed 
with equal ease in German, French, English, 
and Italian. He contributed articles to the 
DeuUche Rundtchait, the Rrviie dea Beta, Mondtt, 
the J-'orlmghtly Rtview, the A'aova Antdogia, 
and the North American Review. In Italy he 
edited for some years a journal called Italia, 
which wna devoted to the illustration of all 
points connected with Italian culture. Some 
of his books, noticeably that on France and 
the French, have appeared in German, French, 
Italian, and English. In 18T9 he delivered a 
course of lectures in Engjish before the Koyal 
Institution on " The History of German 
Thought." Hia articles deal with almost every 
variety of subject, end he delighted in giving 
to one nationality tJie results of his oMerva- 
tiong of another. Hia aim, in fact, was to 
serve as a popular inteipreter of all that was 
best in the movement of European progress. 
The aim was vast : some may doubt whether it 
was wisely chosen. Karl Hillebrand does not 
leave behind him such decided marks of his 
activity as many men of leas indusliy and smaller 
power. But he laboured assidnously to extend 
the boundaries of European comity, and 
towards this worthy end he has contributed 
much. Germany, especially, has reason to 
grateful to him. He haa done mueh towards 
transplanting into German literature the form 
and style of the eaaay. He was one of the few 
German proae writers who could be read with 
any feeling of comfort. If he wandered from 
Germany he sent back the fruita of his wander- 
ings. He learned from France clearness of 
expression and lightness of touch. He has 
done a great deal towards adapting German 

Erose into a vehicle for the ordinary work of 
terature. 

Earl Hillebrand lived in the hope that his 
previous labours were fitting him for a work 
which he had set before himself — the History 
of modem France from the accession of Lome 
Philippe to the fall of Napoleon III. Of this 
the first volume appeared in 1877, but ainoe 
that time failing health has prevented the 
author from progressing as quickly as ho hoped. 
The work will remain unfinished. Like many 
other histories, which aim at a dear presenta- 
tion of events, it somewhat disappointed the 
public, which still confounds history with 
personal gossip. 

Personally, Karl Hillebrand had a largo 
circle of literary friends. No one who met him 
for a moment could fail to be struck by the 
quickness and vivacity of his mind, his large 
knowledge of literature, and his aptness of 
expression. To be at once a student, a pub- 
licist, and a man of letters in four different 
countries and nationalities is an amazingfeat. 
Only when we recall the bulk of KarlHille- 
brand's work, and oonaider its high level of 
literary merit and moral earnestness do we 
perceive how great are his claims on oui 
admiration. His cosmopolitanism wag genuine. 
He belonged to no par^, and advocated no 
special sot of opinions. If be had condescended 
to gratify the popular taste instead of striving 
senonsly and sooerly to inform it, he would 
have been more famous. As it is, he deserves 
the sinoere respect of all men of letters. 

M. Cbbiohtos. 



^>^and, and in Italy. He studied the litera- 
■ve, the thought, the social life and the 
pohtica of the four foremost countries in the 
onae of European dvilisation. He did this 
jnth all the thoroughness of a German, while 
™^"caped the pedantry which too often attendii 



Barham, who spent over thirty years in an un- 
interrupted course of writing and publishing. 
Charles Barham, after studying medicine at 
Cambridge, Paris, and in Italy, took hia de- 
gree of M.D. at Cambridge ia 1827, and 
ultiniately settled at Truro, where he remained 
in practice from 1837 until bis death. During 
the whole of this period he paid especial atten- 
tion to the climate of his native county and to 
the diseases of its mining population. The re- 
sults of his observation of the meteorology of 
Cornwall were oommunicated by him to the 
reports of his favourite sodety every year, and 
they now form an exceedingly valuable epitome 
of the observations of a man well qualified for 
such a study. His investigations into the 
diseases of the Cornish miners of the present 
day were aided by his notes of the cases 
brought under his charge as phyaidan of the 
Cornwall Infirmary, and to arrive at an accurate 
knowledge of their mortality in the past he 
made minute abstracts of the registers of many 
parishes around Truro. Theee were the two 
ohief studies of a life protracted to dehty years ; 
but he also contributed to the loc^ sodeties 
many papers on inscribed atonea and other 
antiquities, and was the author of several pro- 
fesaional articles in the medical joumala. TTia 
wife, whom he married 28th Septembar, 1839, 
waa a daughter of Clement Carlyon, M.D., 
whoae Early Yeart and Late Brftectiora contains 
many interaating reminiscences of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. 

Mk. TnoMAs QciLLSit Couoh, a son of ICr. 
Jonathan Couch, the wdl-known naturalist, 
died, after an illness of some weeks, at Bodmin, 
Odober 23. His father was bom and died in 
the little fishing village of Polperro, and the 
son was bom there m 1826. Both of them 
were brought up to the practice of surgery, 
and Mr. T. Q. Couch, after being trained at 
Ony's Hosjutal from 1849 to I8o2, became a 
qualified surgeon in the latter year, when he 
took up his residence at Bodmin, and devoted 
his leisure hours to noting the folk-lore and the 
local expresnons in andent use in the east of 
Cornwall. To Notes and Queries he was a cou- 
nt contributor for at least thirty years, and 
its pages he furnished in 1865 and 1857 a 
ies of artddea on ' * The Polk-Lore of a Comiah 
Village," which was subsequently embodied in 
a History of Polptrro, by the late Jonathan 
Couch, F.L.S,, with an account of his life and 
many additions on the popular antiquities of the 
district by T. Q. Couch, F.S.A., published in 
1871. Mr. Coudt's lists of local words used in 
the parishes with which he was acquainted, 
were printed in the Joumala of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall for 18S4 and 1870, and 
they were afterwards expanded into a volume 
issued by the English Dialect Sodety. Manv 
years ago he made some collections in Comiah 
bibliography, but these were transferred to the 
authors of 1J)e Bibliothtca Comubieniii, and in- 
corporated in their work. 



OBITVART. 

Within a week Comwall has lost two of the 

chief students of its local antiquities. Charles 

Foster Barham, M.D., who had contributed to 

the trausaotions of the Boyal Institution t 

Comwall for nearly half a centnry, died at 

Truro on October 20. He was bom in that 
■eriouroess. He escaped pedauti^ I city in March, 18(M, being the fourth son at 
lelie had the sense of proportion which Thomas Foster Barham, who was himself a man ui udi nui^siuia b»>vij mo ci«ij y"" •" •"" 
irom gennine literary feeling. He waa a of letters and an elder brother of Francis eighteenth century. It is impossible not to 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
WiTHonr critidaing it in detail, we may 
mention that the new number of the Edinbargk 
ia exceptionally readable. While the larger 
monthhea are devoting themadves more and 
more to political and social questions of the 
day, the lengthy book reviews of the old 
Quarterlies nave become almost the sole 
refuge of literary criticism and of historical 
criticism in espedal. The only article that 
e can single out. for notice is that entiUed 
Memorials of the Merivale Family." Thia 
aketohes the contents of a volume recently 
printed for private circulation by Miss Anna 
W. Merivale, based upon the dianes and letters 
of her ancestors since the early part of the 
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hobethat this inferestitig record of BOraal Hfe 
Will twfore lotig be given to the public. 

In Uie now number of the Anglia (voL vii., 
part 2} Prof. WUlcker ridieulea Mrs. Potts fl 
absurd theory of Bwon having wiitten Kiai- 
Bpere's works. As an instanoe of the reckless- 
ness of her statements, be cites her declaration : 
" It it certain that the habit of using forms of 
morning and evening Balutation was not intro- 
duced into England prior to the date of Baoon 8 
notes, 1594,'^ and then produces twenty 
instences from Shakspere'a works before that 
time, and twenty-four from Andrew Boorde fl 
"Introduction of Knowledge, A.D. 1542, ed. 
Pumivall, Early English Tost Society," The 
part contains many other valuable reviews by 
Dra. Einenkel, Koch. Morabaoh, &c., and among 
them a short notice by Dr. Stratmann, of the 
Philological Society's now English Dictionary 
fpKusing it, but noting a few shps), and tuithOT 
illustratton of its derivation of amuJet, by Prof. 
(Trautmann. 

Thb October Livre contains an interesting 
(ketch (or rather collection of sketches) of 
ComeiHe'a Country House, now public properi^y, 
near Bouen, by M. Joles Adeline, and a paper 
in defence of Bonrsanlt, by no less aocom- 
pUshed a MoUerist than M. Alphonae Paoly. 
Most readers, however, will probably tnm to a 
long paper by Champfleury on the Turkiah 
Punch, Caragimi*. This paper is, unless we are 
mistaken, a kind of sample of a forthcommg 
Bumlement to the author's other works on 
ear^ture. He has managed the difflcnlties ot 
his subject with the skill and spirit which might 
be expected of him. The article is illustrated. 
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SELECTED FOREISN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITBRiTURE. 
BU&X.O. E.deatooheStadtvarOOjBluGn. Lelpslg: 

ttranow, >M.B0PI . „ 

OttBn-D'fBirrBX d'OiftvpotIa «t»nt flgitr« l l*Expo- 

stUoii do Bqxlweot. 1" Uvr. Fads : A. uvy. 
QSOSS, 0.*"^^!^ MMx. EiliB Stadle. Lelpiilg: 

Dnnidcer ft Humblot. iM.mPI. 
Hubs, A. I,eeMiiWlieuradelaReiiBliasnoe:BpInelU. 

Paris: Hothsohtld. Vitz. ^__ „ _ 

HnnrMBHsr. L'Art MUltatre et I« Solelioe. Farts ; 

K»m3!°£'. 'iMe' anUkm Ter™ootWQ. S. Bd. Die 
TMTaoitten v. BioUlon. Stnl 



MsLZEX, E. Goatha'H DUlosopUsohe ihitwlokolnnfr. 

BlBiKB. Q. Lehrbaah d. dentstdieD VernltoDn- 
roiditB. %. TM. LdpElg : DODdker ft HumUbt. 

BouBSsL,D. I^OUtMudaDfanodBPdltlere. Paris; 
Mbvsod. S fi^. „ 

floHLapiTOBB, H. BL Vorgesehtohte u. ereta Versuclie 
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C0BRE8P0SDENCE. 

Knia ABTHITB. 

AtHeotenm Ohib : Oob. ii. IBSi- 

The first question I ventured to ask of Prof. 

Sayce was, what grounds he had for positively 

asserting that Cotd Cdgddon, the Wood of 

Gelyddon, in (fcwe^ lofar centuHa ^wftrii (fie 



AAhaHan legends toere heing formed, andwh«i 
the C^edonians had conquered Uve former 
" Wales within the Walld," Otll mtani, oi 
formerly, only the forest "norih of Donleld 
and Loch Lomond," and not, as Mr. Skene, 
among others, af&rms, "the great forest of 
which the foiesta of Selkirk and Bttrick formed 
part"P 

To this Prof. Bayoe replies only by referring 
me to Prof. Bhya' (Mtic Brilain, ^p. 222, MS, 
where it is shown that, as I admit, or rather 
affirm, the Sitva Caiedotiia of the Romans, and 
KiAitUwiot Apvuit of Ptolemy (150 A.D.) mwnt 

Kibably the forest " nbrth Of Dunkdi" 
of, Sayce has not showh, iK Us nsseriioii re- 
quired, th»t when the Caledonians had eon- 
anered the former " Wales within the Walls," 
le f«rm " (^edonlan forest " was sHU strietlj 
limited to what it meant rfith the Eomans and 
the Alexandrian geographer of the second 
century. 

The second question I '^eiitored to ask wm, 
what grounds Prof, Sayco had for podtiTdj 
identi^ing the Urbt LegiOnum witu eiilicr 
Chester or Caerieon ? 

To tliis, the reply of Prof. Sayce is, in effect, 
that two of the passages hf which Mr. Stene 
supports his identification of thfe Urbi Lesimm 
with Dnmbarton are of a comparatiTely lat* 
date, that is, not earlier than the t*c!fth 
century. But if this casta some ehada of doabt 
on Mr. Skene's Identifleation, It is difficdt to 
see how it gives ft shade of support to that of 
Pref. Sayce. As to the inaccuracy with which 
I am charged in referring generallj to 
" Nennins," instead of eiplaining that I msm 
an annotAtof of a MS. of "Nennias" of the 
twelfth century, it seemed to me nnnecesisr? 
to be more aoonrate than Mr. Skene HmKif 
(Four Ancient BotAe, vol. i., pp. 35, 58, with 
whi<^ ootnpare his account of what the refer- 
ence to "Nennius" means, pp. 37-41); snd 
this especially as I consider this identlficatlcni s 
point of qnite minor importance in the genewl 
argument for an historical Northerii Aittur. 

To that argnmeni Prof. Sayce has made no 
reply whatever. But if there was an historital 
Arthur, and if— as Prof, Sayce seems mohned, 
at least, to affirm— he did iwt belong to tbf 
North, it must be gbown that, contrary toirhat 
t have cohtended, it is more easy— takmg a M 
survey of historical facts— to account tot 
Arthurian traditions and plaoe-iiames taring 
been iinported into the North from »nie 
Southern seat ol an historical Arthur, than tor 
such tradltlohs and place-names having been 
imported into the South from such a Northern 
seat of an historical Arthur as Strtftholydo snd 
Cnmbria. No attefaipt, oVen, has yot been mMs 
to moot this argument as set forth by me so 
long ago as 1869. . 

Permit me to add one or two remarks "n tM 
historical importance of the questioii. T« 
Holtttion of the problem as to an hiBional 
Arthur and the region of his explbits dops vcn 
much more than merely «va some addifaoMl 
interest to the siith-centniy history of Soathern 
Scotland and the English border, or whatever 
other region may be founi a more probaWe 
sceiie of the Arthurian battles. To scire tlM 
problem is to discover what, and where, tw 
when were the historical event* n>nnd whicfl 
got accreted the old Keltic myths which irm 
M splendidly transformed in that Ettrop^ 
literature of Arthutian romance which ♦« oire 
to the French Trcuveret and German m^ 
Sanger of the feudal hall-miUemihuB. , "»,/ 
still further interest is added to the P«M^" "j 
as I bdieve, the Arthurian romanco-tjole wm 
be the formal malarial of that new poesy wniu 
will give ariistio eipreasion to the oonoeptioM 
of snenoe, and be, for art. a ^w mjthoW 
more adequate to the present needs ot p™*J 
than either that classic or that Chrwtwn mytn- 
ology wWoh It has hitherto nwl «rf fln*">°' 
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g this Idea of 
«-cycle to be 
the needed new mythology of art that was, 
with me, tie chief unpTilso to stndy of its his- 
torical origin. 3. S. Stuaht-Gleioiie, 



BSK JOKSOtr'a sons "TO CELIA." 

Lcmdim : Oct. Xt, ISBl. 

I do not know whether it has ever been 
pointed out that four lines of thin olassioal lylio 
u« an almogt literal tianalation of a letter of 
Angelo Polinano. The original is as follows : 
" Ang«liis FiditUmu coldsm. Mitto lilla, nou at 
natum fadam titd, qitanqnnm tftil qooqas, sed ut 
ipeis UIlis,hoc «st,nfl maroescant. VBle."— (Bplstol- 
>rum, Ub. Til. 30.) 
Comparing thii with Jonson's lines, 
" I sent thee, late, a rosie wreath. 
Not BO maoh honouring thee, 
As glting it a hope that there 
It conld not withered be," 
wc see that not only the thought is the same, 
but almost the turn of words. The thought 
may very likely be older still, bnt a scholar lllco 
lonson could oardly have been nnaoqaainted 
with tho letters of Poliriaao. J, P. pATifS, 



«i1I he no difficulty in doing jnstiae to thMr 
^spoctive qualities. 

Perhaps at some fntore time yon would allow 
I to say a few words as to the oapabillties of 
photography in its highest derelopment for the 
satisfactory reproduction of ancient M8S. 

The Atttottpe CompaSy, 
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TMhee," by Lt.-Ool. 0. Swlnhoe. 
'MMmnAY, TSar. 0. 8 pju. Bonl Academy: "The 
Foot and Vtf." by Frol. John Marshall. 



London: Oofc. M, 19SJ. 
We should be extremely sorry to miaroprosent 
Mr. Hessels, but we certainly gathered from 
his first article that he looked upon the words 
" photographs " and " autot^fpea " as convertible, 
if not synonymous, terms, This idea was further 
strengthened when we found that, having to 
make an extract from the prospectus of the 
Epinal Glossary, Mr. Hessels quotes the term 
"photo-lithography" as applying to tho process 
by which the MS. was reproduced, while a very 
few lines farther on he applies to tho very same 
work the term " autotype." However, this is 
really a verv small matter, and had not Mr. 
HesB^ felt Mmself aggrieved we should cer- 
tainly not have proposed to occupy ever so 
small aportion of your valuable space with it. 

Mr. Hessels thinks we Could render a service 
bjr explaioinv how autotype productions can bo 
distinguished from those by other processes. 
This 19 a matter of some difficulty, for, as we 
explvned in our former letter, similar processes 
have bean carried to a high state of |ffirfoction 
on the Ckintinent ; consequently, to judge by 
internal evidence would be by no means easy. 
We think, however, that there could be scarcely 
any hesitation in the mind of one accustomed 
to examine and compare MBS. as to whether 
a photo-lithoeraph like the Epinal Glossary, 
for instance, nad any but the most distant 
relationship with, say such a reproduction as 
the Codex Alexaudrinus, or anj^ good facsimile 
printed by the autotype or kindred process. 
The only sate way, therefore, appears to be a 
reference t« title-page or preface of the work 
under conmderatioa; for, as a rule, we find 
authors, editors, and publishers, by no means 
averse to stating the name of ike process em- 
ployed, and tiiis i* especially the case with the 
trustees of tbe Uritish Museum. But Mr. 
Hessels will at once say this method. will be 
but an imperfect one, as witness the Beowulf 
poem, stated to be an autotype. We quite 
admit the force of his objecuon ; but on 
corresponding with the persons concerned in 
tke puUication of this work we find Uiat tJiey 
had been misled by an erroneous statement, 
and BO had inadvertently characterised this 
reproduction by a term to which it has neither 
legally, morally, or technically, the slightest 
claim. Such an incident is not likely to recur, 
and we think that if the various processes are 
treated of or ^ticisod under the dosi^ations 
by which they are given to the world, there 
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SCIENCE. 

COBRESPOSDENGE. 

MB. HBNKT flWKET AWD HIS EFQTAIi OLOSaAKT, 

Cambridge r Ootobet S3, 1884. 

Hr. Sweet's long letter in the AcADEMT of 

October 18 is a deplorable example of the plan 

of raising dust and smoke to conceal a weak 

defence. He pays me, apparently without 

seeing it, the high compliment of sayini 

that " the calamity," whitui his unlucky bool 

inflicts upon the literary world," might have 

been averted if 1 had revised his proof-^eets. 

Perhaps so. But Mr. Sweet ought to have 

iliseil that after this admission nis case 

npletely broken down, and tliat, in decency, 

he could say no more. But he prefers to 

creep behind his printer, and to keep carping 

at me from that vantage ground. And what 

has he to say P He admits, as he oould not 

help admitting, that the four blunders which t 

pointed out in a single page of his work 

"gross"; but he boldly adcU:^" As they bU 

occur in a sinele page, tie most natural ■ 

dnsion would be that that page was i 

dentally printed off without the benefit of [his] 
revision.'' Well P In my last lettor I distinctly 
foretold that Mr. Sweet would "ultimately 
shelter himself behind the printer, and say that 
all is owing to that wicked man." I felt sure it 



Would comb to that ! His hint in his Preface 
to the Epinal Glossan that he had " not been 
able to revise the proofs of [his] transliteration 
8 elaborately" was an in^catioa of what 
to be expected. Still more ominous was 
his hint in the ACAliEVT of April 26, when he 
published a list of twenty-three erratix with a 
prefooe that of these, " several are certainly, 
and all probably, the result of letters dropping 
out after the proofij had passed oiit of [hisj 
hands." In the Aoadimt of S^tember 27, 
when he still fancied that I had no blnnderfl to 
point out, he was good enongh to speak, with 
considerable emphasis, of one part of his work 
as having been "rerv elaborately" revised, and 
of the other as "carefully revised." But tlie 
moment I ventured to jtoint out four bltinders 
in a single page, the grossnoss of which he 
could not deny, he coollv tolls us that that 

ege was " accidantolly printed off without the 
□eflt of [his] revision," Accidentally printed 
off without the benefit of his revision ? BeaQy ? 
But this excuse would be valid if the book con- 
sisted of one page only. Does Mr. I^weet forget 
the twenty-three errors he himself pointed out? 
And how wHl he dispose of my remark in niv 
last letter that I could aocommodate him witn 
I specimens of his blundering, even ad 
. . earn ? Does he fondly hope that I m^e 
that remark without atiy ground for it ? We 
iball see. 

There is something chaTmitig in Mr. Sweet's 
luggeetion that I ought not to critldse his work 
because the proofs of his transcription were 
sent to me, First of all, I really did not know 
that Mr. Sweet, as editor of a Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon glossary, expected me to place myself at 
his disposal tor the correction of his proof- 
sheets. This is a pretty look-out for me to tho 
future ! Secondly, how oould I possibly have 
revised his proof-sheets (suppose I had had time 
for the job) without the facsimiles, which *ere 
never sent to me ? Thirdly, it the mere fact of 
proofs being sent to a person debarred him from 
commenting upon a work after its publication, 
it would certainly pay any editor or author to 
send his proof-Moeta to all the best known 
experts on his subject, and thereby silencing all 
competent comments. 

Certain passages in my last letter Mr. Sweet 
declares to be " absolutely unintelligible " to 
him. This may be so, but I trust that they 
have been thoroughly understood by others 
who take an interrat in things of this kind. 
The fact is, Mr. Sweat's understanding does 
not seem to grasp matters very readily. For 
instance, I donbt whether he understands at 
present his Epinal Glossary (a mere pamphlet 
of only twenty-eight pages), after having toiled 
for four years over it. Let us try this point. 
The Spinal MB. is one of those early MSS. Ih 
which the division of words is ocoasiohally very 
defective, and often wrong. And in a glossary 
like the one in question, where sometimes 
Bovotal words had to be crammed into one 
short lihe, such words ore frequently written 
together without any division at all. An 
editor has a right, I think, to foUcw hiS MS. 
implicitly and leave the unriddling of a con- 
fused mass of letters to the public. Mr. Sweet 
might have done so too. But it is very seldom 
done, and there could have been no object in 
adoptingsuchaoourse with regard to the Epinal 
Glossary, Mr.SweethasalBobeenofthisopinion. 
Onp. xiv. ot his Introduction, speaking of bis 
"Pmn of printing," he volunteers the state- 
ment that m his transliteration, which accom- 
panies the fauaimile, he has "not adhered to 
the word-division of the MS., which is, indeed, 
often doubtful, or to the exact distribution of 
the words in the columns." Quito right ! But 
this statement compels us to attribute all blim- 
ders in the division of words or syllables in Mr. 
Sweet's work to his ignorance. Lot us t^ke a 
page at raiidoni. We cannot take p. 4, as Hr. 
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Sweet hu already told lu that that was " a 
dentoUy printed off without havisK been 
Ti»ed." Bo let us take p. 9. In coTumn E, of 
Mr. Sweet's transliteration, the twenty-fourth 
entry reade Jidicula, and the glossator explained 
it (according to Mr. Sweet's reading in eolamn 
F) by gaiarator rmntoram, which can only metm 
a gtnrrator of fhint or beardf, Ajsmentum means 
also the bMrd of a goat, we cannot be sure 
which deity Mr. Sweet had in his mind when 
be bansliterated this gloss. Nor do I know that 
this particular deity has been noticed anywhere. 
But, before we worship bim, let us look, tor 
one moment, at the gloss. Fidieida was known 
to Ciceio as a small lute or cithern. Columella 
and Fliny deaiKnated one of the conatellationB 
(the Lyre) by wis name. And in the time of 
the emperors fidietUa meant a cord, a kind of 
inalrument of torture. This latter meaning will 
suit ns. If we divide Mr, Sweet's ignorant 
i/meralor mentorum into genera tormentoram, we 
get a meaning corre^tonding to that of Jidictila, 
and Ur. Sweet's " Generator of chins or beards " 
disappears just as fast as the new Latin word 
. ambiUifnur disappeared the other day. If we 
had had mendorum instead of menivrum, we 
should have the "generator of blumlen" — 
an appellation not entirely unsnitable to Mr. 
Sweet''B E^iinal Olowary. There are other 
wrong diTisions of words in the some ootumn 
F : line 10, for dtuano read de uano; line 27, for 

Cmaltu read ptrmiUiis, Besides, there are no 
I than five errors of transliteration in the 
same page : col. B, line 6, read uerbi for verbi ; 
line 19, puj^canun for publiconun; line 27, 
uictilia for victilia ; col. D, line 20, ud for vel ; 
line 23*, inten>rrtatio for inteipretatio. This 
page is one of those in which Mr, Sweet has 
already had the benefit of the revisiou of one 
of his critics, who observed that locu bad not 
been marked as Anglo-Saxon. Was this page 
also "accidentally printed oS without &e 
beneflt(!-)otMr.8weet'srevisionr'" Itseemsso. 
Well, then, will Mr. Sweet follow me to 
page 8 f We have there catumuvt as the sixth 
entry in coL C. The MS. explains Uiis gen. 
plur. of canon properly by reguiarum, the gen. 
I^nr. of regida. But Mr. Sweet did not under- 
stand the gloss, and quietly prints regtUarxiim. 
On the same p. 8 we find, in col. A, cami'ter, 
as the twelfth entry in the transliteration, ex- 
plained by the corresponding gloss beniant. Hr. 
Sweet's miseiable photo-lithograph does not 
enable me to discern the nature of certain black 
spots after the c; they seem to be the remains 
of an erased letter. But an o is certainly 
visible before m, and of eourse the word is 
eoraiter. In the same col. A the fourteenth 
entry is ainictm tinunt in the facsimile, and 
in ttie corresponding col. B we read plainly 
Bfxtar ; after which we have a little vacant 
space, followed by an %, which, in its turn, 
is followed by a dot, and four moro Ts, 
which, in this case, are equivalent to the 
Bomon numerals mi. 



above the line, and he wrote by mistake From the Leiden MS. Mr. Sweet nves m 
diuptae, correcting this in the ordinary way by only on extract in his Introduction (p. vi.) ; but 



dotting certain letters and writing other letters 
above the word. Mr. Sweet tutd to explain 
the scribe's doings, and sa^s in his Notes 
" Scluptae, c from (, ni written over the c' 
Very well ! But where is the scribe's ca to gc 
to, if we read tduptae ? Mr. Sweet's facsimile 
is an unfortunate piece of mechanism, but 
this instance it happens to be just dear enoni 
to show the scribe B proceedings. He wrote, m 
the first instance, tUuptae, but dotted the first ' 
and the u for crasioTi ; and wrote ca above on 
the right hand side of the second I, giving us to 
understand, plainly enough, tiiat he meant 
ecalptae. Mr. Sweet did not understand the 
gloss or the scribe's work, aa is moreover 
evident from his printing nileas in col. F. 
The moaning is r " ooluninaB [for oalunmos] 
uiteas — id est uitearum similitudiiies scalptoe 
erant." Is all this the printer's work ? Was 
this p. 8 also ' ' accidentally printed off without 
the benefit (?) of Mr. Sweet's revision ? " It 
looks like it. 

WeU, then, let us go to p. 16, of which I have 
..A examined as yet more than the first coL 
A, Here the eighteenth entry Mr, Sweet 
transhterates as noctirorivr. A uight-iaven, 
he thought, must have something to do with 
nox, noctii. The facsimile is not distinct, but its 



but it does not appear in the facnmile. But, 
however this may be, the meaning of the entry 
is clear — namely, "conice'n unum [i.e., the 
ohoenix magna) ^ sextariiiiiL" But the gloss 
was a prof ound mystery to Mr. Sweet, and b; 
quietly transferring iinum to the left-hani 
cot. B, and quietly altering the last i o 
sextarii into the Boman numeral I, he reduced 
the perfectly plain gloss to otter chaos. Tib. 
Sweet's manipulation in this case is extremely 
slight, but it speaks volomes for his know- 
le^. 

The tame p, 8 betrays Mr. Sweet's helpless- 
ness in dealing with MSS. in a very re- 
markable way. In coL E he prints, as 
second entry, " caluumas," and in the corre- 
sponding col. F: " uiteas id est uiteamm 
similitudines [soluptao erant]." The lost two 
words the scribe wrote, for want of space, 



. ..._ , ni/cticort . 

form which Mr. Sweet probably did not know. 
In the twenty-fifth line we find Mr. Sweet 
transliterate ntK/acitM for nugacitas in the fac- 
simile ; in the thirty-second line nota for tiotam 
in the facsimile. Again, line 30 Mr. Sweet 
transliterates by neijvaquam. But the MS. 
has neguiqiuim. This is a case where we have 
the I with a curved tag, on which he himself 
writes so instructively in his Introduction 
(p. xiLJ. But here he had forgotten this 
interesting feature of his MS,, and misread the 
I as a. It is clear that by his wrong neqnariuam 
(instead of neiiui'jmim) he perverts the meaning 
of one of the Anglo-Saxon glosses, on which he 
professes to be such a great authority. Could 
Mr, Sweet still pretend that the latin part of 
the Epinal MS. lay wholly " outside the aim 
of his work " ? Was this p. 10 also " acciden- 
tally printed off without the benefit (?) of Mr. 
Sweet's revision ? " Possibly ! 

I could go on in this way for a long time, 
I could ask Mr, Sweet what he meant by 
printing inachina, &e. (p. 12, C, 37) as a separate 
entry. Why did he print into- nodin (12, B, 
29), whereas the MS. nos correctly inferno Jio? 
What did he understand hyttupore dfttinm (13, 
B,l}:- Whatby<t'ar(|-um(14, D, 16)? What 
by eonuia undt ainroTwdiu uia dicHur (on p. 24, 
F, 20) ? Only one answer is possible : he did 
not understand the glosses. 

With the strokes of m, n, i, n, Mr, Sweet 
has dealt in the most extraordinary fashion. 
So he gives us ainuero (p. 4, D, 22] for ainuero; 
mnmentia (5, B, 38) for tmjnentia; nema» 
(16, A, 10) for «Mi'(M._ Will he tall 
why ? And when ho prints on p, 4, 
A, I. 8, aaire for uccire, we may, perhaps, 
forgive him in this case, as the i^. might be 
so read ; but Mr. Sweet's (locnfiM (in I. 6) for 
acctntus could not be accepted without a smile. 
He has apparently not noticed that we have 

Cjt here a collection of words arranged alpha- 
tically according to the first two letters of 
the words, and that both accfiUaa and tuxire 
are here in their right place under nc. In the 
same way the raiding of the MS. is, most 

Erobably, acidus for Mr. Sweet's abdut in 1. 2, 
ut the wretched facsimile cannot help us here. 
After having examined several copies, I can 
only guess that the MS, has ( above e. Hr. 
Sweet has told us that p, 4 was " accidentally 
printed off without the benefit of his revision. 
But is all tliis the printer's doing ? 



these few lines he could not avoid „.„..- 
dering, and prints jwfeicrt for the plain fiiUi'it 
of the MS., which I have at present here in 
Cambridge, Was Mr. Sweet's Introduction alio 
' ' accidentally printed off without tie benefit [:•', 
of his revisionr" It seems so; for if we ex&miiie 
the last twenty-five lines of the first column of 
p. xiii. we find nothing but chaos. 

In short, we may torn whithersoever ve 
plea«e-to Mr. Sweet's Introduction, to hii 
transliteration, or to his notes—we &]d nothing 
but disheartening ignorance and carelesintM, s 
thousand times aggravated by the extraordinm 
maimer in which he tries to excuse himself. 

When Mr. Sweet says that "he expects nif 
to read the facsimile straight off, and not rplj 
so blindly on the translitOTation," he tyeakt m 
a petulant schoolboy, not as a man of aaof. 
He knows perfectly well that his facsiniile u 
simply illegible in many parte ; that only tvo 
of the twenty-eightpage8(6Bndn]areeDtit;l7 
legible, and even in the case of these two pega 
accuracy was probably sacrificed for the mtf oi 
distinctiiess. For instance, Mr. Sweet ttXU w 
in his notes that on p. 6, ool. B, I. 38, tb 
MS, has o over the finrt a of deuiiratio; tmt 
there is nothing of the kind in the facsimile. 
Bead his facsimile straight off! I, for one. 
should certainly not tionbte myself about ik 
transliteration if the facsimile were clear; bai 
how con we read, say, p. 28 straight offV We 
can, indeed, see that there is no room in col. F 
of that page for all the nonsense whicb Ur. 
Sweet prints in 1. 32; hut no human eye n 
capable of penetrating into the black mass of 
the facsimile, and discerning what there reaUj-iF. 
The whole question comes to this : if the lae- 
simile wore not such a complete failure, thwe 
would be no necessity for any transliteration ai 
all ; but the facsimile being bad and utterij 
worthless as regards the greatest part of il, ibe 
tranklitaration ought to be our guide. And how 
can we trust it in any difBcult point when vp 
see the editor blunder so extraordinarily in ^ 
places where we are able to examine his woik 
No doubt Mr. Sweet would be highly grati- 
fied if J helped him out of the mud, and pub- 
lished, ' ' without comment," a list of his enon. 
which he so coolly tells us is "wonted" bj 
himself and the unlucky subscribers. Bat be- 
fore I do so I wish to act kindly towards hini 
and leave him a little time to "revise" a*«rk 
on which he has placed hia name. When Mr. 
Sweet thinks it worthy of him to dodge, on «Ii ' 
occasions, under his printer's wings, and from 
out that comparatively safe, but rather ridiai- 
lous, hiding-place keep up bis little gwae of 
bravado, he must expect critics ta dni 
cautioudy with him. If he smarts under com- 
mente, he ought to consider that he ia "Vi«- I 
president, formerly president, of the [London] 
Philological Society," and that his friend! , 
represent him to Cambridge audiences as "one j 
of the most eminent philologers in Europe, Mr. ] 
Henry Sweet, the well-known Anglo-Ssion I 
scholar, whose acquaintance with every branch | 
of etymological investigation is unsurpassed in 
this country." Such an editor must feel tiat 
his errors cannot be passed over in sUence. 
Moreover, his work was published undw the 
auspices of the Early English Text and London 
Pldlological Societies, and would therefore re- 
main surrounded with an undeserved prertigei' 
its shortcomings were not publicly exposed. 
What Mr. Sweet means by his dark hints as to 
the manner in which I have preferred nij 
charges against him ia beyond my con^Jreiwi- 
sion. His book is public property, ann eFny- 
one ia free to speak of it as he thiiiks proper- 
Mr. Sweet's piecemeal and contradirtnry 
admissions as to the reasons why subscnbert 
and the members of the two societies men- 
tioned have been presented with this unfortn- 
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u»te photo-lithoEraph will not be iorgotton, I 
trust, by the habeas subacribors when the hat 
ii sent round ag&iu in behalf of siinilar under' 
Ukicgs. 
I hfiTe not yet spoken of the Anglo- " 



icrised." I reserve this subjeot for another 
ucuasiuin. Now that Mr. Sweet declarea that 
whole pHgcs of the book have been printed 
off (:) wiuiout Tevigion, I first wish to know 
how far he is responeible for the book. 

A few words more. Mr. Sweet boa been for 
nituc years engaged on a work, the title of 
which will be, we are informed, Oliktl Englith 
Ji/li. He speaks of it in his last letter. He 
notidpates so much oolebrity for the book, 
that he prepares ua, as it were, for the fact that 
ii> title uiaf at anv time become a housebold 
word, and be affoctionately quoted by the 
iuiti^ 0. E. T. Mr. Bweet is leading the way 
iu this reepect. He also plainly intimates that 
it will be so t«rrifaly learned that I, fbr one, will 
lie inoompetent to criticise it. 

Would, then, Mr. Sweet be surprised if I 
ventured to review it before its appearance ? 
May I try !" The book is, I believe, wholly 
hated on MS. texts. Among other things it 
incorporates guoh Xfttin words of the Epinal 
US. as Bie glossed by Anglo-Saxon words. 
In the same Tray it takes up all the Latin 
wotds of the eighth-oentury MB. preserved in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which are 
etplsined by Ang^-Saxon words. The work 
was print«a long ago, and it is always 
"forthcoming " ; but, somehow, Mr. Sweet 
Heme afraid of publishing it. Meantime he is 
distributing advance-sheets with a generosity 
utd confidence in the value of his httle 
buutling whictk is not entirely unnatural. He 
huiiKlf quotes the book in hia Introduction to tbe 
Epinal QI0BBB17, which is, consequently, for the 
greater part useless till the book appears. Ad- 
Tinoe-shoets have also been supplied t« Dr. 
UiuTsy, who q-uotes the ftork iu his New Eng- 
Bih Dictionary, and of course no one is alue 
to verify th^e quotations. Mr. Sweet has, 
moreover, aooommodated Prof. Sierera with 
sd?soce-sheeta , and the latter has, to my amaze- 
ment, used them for the purpose of oensuring 
Mother man's work which luippened to differ 
from Mr. Sweet's advance-sheets. In the 
list number (viii., 1) of ihe Engliacht Studien 
(published by Frof. Kulbing, of Brealau), Prof. 
Bicrers reviews (p. 149) Prof. WiUoket's new 
ciition of Thomas Wright's " Anglo-Saxon 
■i»'l Old English Vocabularies," published a 
fsw months ago, and exposes many of its 
errors with great talent. In the greater part of 
his review. Prof. Bierers deals wifli the Corpus 
Glosjsry, and, nlying uponMr. Sweet's advance- 
ibeetd, quotes from these sheets thirty-six 
glosses which Mr. Sweet coUected from the 
Corpus MS., but have been omitted by Prof. 
Wiilcker. I do not know whether Prof. 
Sicvets is also in the habit, hke Mr. Sweet, of 
allowii^ his printer to print off any page he 
hkes; but if the tew lines which he quotes 
■mm Mr. Sweet's advance-sheets are seen- 
rite rofleotiona of what there is in the book, 
Mr. Sweet's O.E.T. will be a very pretty 
"P^cuuen of accuracy, and in all respects 
* worthv companion to his blundering 
Eymal Qlossary. Prof Sievers quotes from 
Mr. Sweet's advance-sheet as being in the 
Corpus Qlossary : 9, 4 betonioa aturlaBe, but 
the M.S. has brftoniea ; 3, 39 brittica cressa, bnt 
BieMg. has&riaiVi; W, 19 chbosum clibehti, 
bnt the MS. has dibtdi. The latter blunder 
happens to be in an Anglo-Saxon word, for 
"hich Mr. Sweet cares bo much. To crown all, 
"e find Prof. Sievers quote: "18, 4 crepacula 
r^wi^^id eat tabula quae a ee^tibus terri- 
'*'."]t." He, no doubt, knew Latin enough to 
•« that this WM nonaense. Consequently, be 



must have looked again and again 
Sweet's work, and we may, therefore, almost 
feel sure that the gloss is there as Prof. Sievers 
quotes it. But the MS. has moat distinctly : 
" crepacula cleadur id est tabula quae [for qua, 
as in Epinal] a aegetibus tnritantur aues." 
How Prof. Sievers {=; Mr. Sweet) can print the 
n of his territant between square brackets is an 
additional mystery which I cannot explain. 
Among the miit/itea pointed out by Prof. 
Sievers in Prof. Wtiloker'a book, he oorrecta, 
among othera, antedoque, which he disldnatly 
says is ajitedo in Mr. Sweet's sheets. But the 
MS. has plainly : " Antedo q (with a 
contraction over the q) pyrtdrenc" 

In this way we have received a delightful 

S'ctureof Mr. Sweet's book before it is pub- 
hed. It mar be, as I have said before, that 
Prof. Sievers nas not "revised" hia article, 
and that some of these blunders are not to be 
attributed to Mr. Sweet ; but the latter — by 
allowing (for he must have permitted it) bis 
unpublished book to be used as a * 

censuring another man who has no 
the proof-sheets, and cannot, therefore, defend 
himself — haa acted in a manner which I leave 
to othera to characterise. 

But whether Mr. Sweet or Prof. Sievers be 
guilty, the bungling of which we have here a 
specimen is probably unparalleled and cannot 
but be called disgraceful to the lost degree. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The November number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute opena with a learned 

Eaper "On the Ethnology of Egyptian Soudan," 
y Prof. A. H. Keane — a paper which will be 
read with much interest at the present time. 
The moat noteworthy of the other arfdcles is 
one curiously entitled " The Seme and the 
Horde," in which Mr. A, W. Howitt and Mr. 
L. Fison seek to trace an analogy between the 
early social organisation of Attica and that of 
certain tribes in Australia. 

Db. Eicil EiEBECK'a important ethnological 
work. Die UugtUtamme dtr Chittagong, will 
shortly be published bv Messrs. Asher & Co., 
of Berlin, in a folio volume, richly illustrated ; 
and an Bngtish txanalation, by Prof. A. H. 
£eane, will be iaaued aimidta^ieouslv by Messrs. 
Asher & Co., of London. The book is the first 
instalment of a series promised by Dr. Biebeck 
in connexion with hia lat« expedition to the 
far East. 



PHILOLOQY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Acad^mie des Inscrip- 
tions, on October IT, M. Beuan announced that 
he had received from P^re Belattra a squeeze 
of a fragment of a Phoenician inscription found 

at Carthage. The writing is ' ' ' 

columns- " ' ' ' 

example 

inscription. 

A:^ edition of the famous Cartulary of 
landevennec will shortly appear in the col- 
lection of Documentt inediU sur Vhiatoire de 
France, published by the French Government. 
The editors are the late M. Le Men, orchiviste 
du Finlatere, and his compatriot M. Emile 
Emault, now mattre de couferenoea k la Faculty 
des lettrea de Poitiers. The Cartulary oooupies 
£ 140-164 of an eleventh century MS. belong- 
ing to the town library of Quimper. It is, as 
every Celtologne knows, of the highest import- 
ance for the history of Breton. Palaeograpbi- 
cally it is of interest as using, in Irish &shion, 
the apex to mark the long voweb and the half 
interlinear A instead of the minuscule h ordi- 
narily employed in continental codices. 



CometioR, — Prof. Max Miiller writes to ex- 
plain an unfortunate oonfusion of namea that 
crept into his letter on "The Soma Plant" in 
the AcADEKY of last week. There are two 
Lyalls in the Indian Civil Service ; and the one 
who has translated Yon Both's wpers on the 
Soma plant is Mr. Charles James Lyall, not Sir 
Alfred Comyns Lyall. 



MEETINUS OF SOCIETIES. 

EDUcAnoH BocuTT. — (Jfimiky, Oetabtr tO.) 
Mas. BuvAKT, D.Sc., read a psper on "The 
Inteileotual Factor in Moral Education." Bhe 
said tliat Hr. Ward In hia prealdentfol address in 
1883 had ahown the dependence of intellectual 
cultivation upon moral ene^y \ it was not lest 
important to note the dependence of moral pro- 
gress on intellectual culture, Ezordae stupidity 
and you make virtue, as well as wisdom, possible. 
Thu educator may begin his training either by 
appealing to InteUect or to conscience. For moral 
pronesa Uiere are thine factora — a good will, a wise 
mtelleot, and loyal^ to a moral ideal while yet in> 
completely understood. There are also three modes 
of moral training — (1) The formation ot moral 
habita ; (S) The inculcatLon of principles ; and (3) 
The building up of moral ideals. A vlituoua 
habit is not merely a habit of action, but also a 
habit of volition. Habits of action are usefol as 
clearing the way for Uie development of prlndple. 
Each Mbit must be ready to BuEmlt to moral ]ndg> 
memt. For the educator moral excellence means 
moral progress, alow modification of habits and 
principles in a spirit of loyally to the moral 
ideal. That the teacher may succeed In his 
attempts at moral training, theio must be In the 
child some development of logical Intelligence 
and sympathetao imagination, with Imitatlveness. 
Therefore, again, we most " exorcise stupidity.'' 
The appeal to imagination is, of course, made 
effective by using concrete instances rather than 
abstract ideas. Throughout, progress depends in 
great measure on tbe intellectual factor. Some 
peraons from indolence, others from impatience, 
avoid thought : but " ^nu>u shalt think " remains 
"' ~ great commandment tor thoaa who strive for 

Faction or seek after knowledge. 



FINE ART. 



I THE HORtlMSHTS. 

Da» IIomeri»ch« ^ot von den Denimdlem 
arlautert. By W. Helbig. (Leipzig: 
leubner.) 
80 rapid of late years lias been the increase of 
material bearing, or supposed to bear, on the 
Homeric poems, and so widely scattered is it 
in books and magazines, that a work like the 
present has become a necessity. It passes 
under review the Thole of that material, and, 
vith the resolts thus obtained, confronto in 
debul the references to industrial products and 
works of ait in the poems. Of all investi- 
gators into this region of facts Prof. Helbig 
has been the busiest ; indeed, much of the 
care now bestowed on the primitive antiquities 
of Italy and Greece ia due to hia example. 
Such a book, therefore, was a natural under- 
taking for him. None the less has it been a 
task of great labour, involving, also, much 
ingenuity and penetration. 

The greater part of tlie book is occupied 
with the detailed illustration of life and art 
in the Homeric age, the plan and aspect of 
the houses in which princes lived, the arms 
and dress they wore, the chariots and ships 
of the time. In this picture of native rude- 
ness and ignorance, set off by the glitter of 
imported articles of luxury, Prof. H^Ug has 
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a4vaiiced some pewinterpretalioiia Thiobmay 
not command qpiTenal asBent, such, for ex- 
ample, aa tiiat the much-debated ruavoc is 
not eteel, but ti bine glass or glaze. Ab 
gpecimena of it, he oitsB a aeries of small 
objecta found in tombe at lalyssos iu Hhodea, 
at Spata in Attica, aod at Mj'ccnae. These 
objects are in the form of peraonel omaments 
made to be attached io articles of dress, and 
obviously were cheap sabititutes for gold 
made expressly for the tombs. Such ni^srd- 
liness towards the dead was not uncommon. 
If this interpretation of tlmvos is correct, then 
it waa a cheap aabataoce ; and for this con- 
clusion we are not prepared b^ the retorences 
to it in Homer. But here an mgenious theory 
of Prof. Helhig comes into play. He argaes 
tbat these antiquities of Hycenae and lolyssos 
belong to a considerably older age than that 
of Homer ; they display ekill in several arts, 
such, for example, as gem-en graving, of which 
the poet seems to be entirely ignorant- He 
^nowB of the massive masonry of the walls 
of Tiryns but only by report; in his time 
earthworks and palisades were aa much as 
skill could accomplish. Arts and industries 
which had been introduced among the Greeki 
in a former age of luxury had been laid aaid( 
and forgotten ; even tho cheap icvoKOi had 
become a thing to be admired. On tho other 
hand, iron, which was unknown at Myct 
and lalyssoB, had copie into use. There 
signs, too, that the Qreeks, tiiougb they had 
relapsed in masonry and in matters of luxury, 
had advanced in the way of working out their 
independence of these foreign Phoenicians to 
whom their ancestors had been so much in. 
debted. The references to Phoenician pro. 
ducts Euid imports in Homer would thus he 
reminiscences of a former age of comparatJTt 
splendour. 

That would be an excellent theory if anyone 
could prove substantially that the antiquities 
in question from Mycenae and lalyssos are 
older than Homer. So doubt these towns 
exists before his time ; and doubtlcBB, also, 
there ought to be somewhere about them 
remains of a civilisation older than that in 
which he lived. The temptation in this case 
is to believe that these remains have been 
found; but how are they to be rocgncilcd 
with the notions of artistic skill which we 
are told to aaeoeiate with that earlier period ? 
The fact seams to be tiiat the best illustrations 
of the Homeric poems are to be seen in 
Phoenician products found in Cyprus and in 
Italy, some of which are of his time, and 
others much later, the whole series presenting 
a continuoue practice of one particular style 
of art. Into this continuous practice the 
antiquities of Kycenae and lalyssos do not 
fit. It does not follow that they are older 
than it. There is not even any good proof 
that they are Phoenician at all. They have 
few points in common with the autiiiuitios 
of Cypma, which unquestionably are Phoe- 
nician. On the theory that they are older 
than the Phoenician antiquities of (Mtrus, 
older than the Homeric poems, and still 
Phoenician antiquities all the same, we must 
look for analogies among the remains of those 
older nations, the Egyptians and Assyrians, 
whom the Phoenicians regularly imitated. It 
is true that something is to be made of a 
search in this direction. There ore, for ex- 
■aple, objectn vt high «ptiqaity from £gypt 



which compare very well witti objecta from 
lalyssos and Mycenae ; the art of Egypt, how- 
ever, appears to have been anything but very 
progressive in its nature. The same pay be 
said of Phoenician art; so that between 
the two we may find a number of centuries 
elapsing, and still the same form ci objeot 
being produced. There is evidently no very 
accurate material to judge by, and we venture 
to doubt whether Prof. Eelbig haa made out 
a good case. 

A special chapter is devoted to the shield 
of Achillea. We had formed high expecta- 
tions on this subject, and, on the whole, these 
expectations have been justified. Perhaps a 
little less anxiety to keep within the limits 
of what is quite safe, and a little more scope 
to the imagination, would have been an 
advantage in some points. Prof. Helbig, 
like most other people, is ready to admit the 
very great influence in artistic and industrial 
matters exercised on the early Oreeka by such 
nations as the Assyrians, through the medium 
of tho Phoenicians. It is difficult to believe 
that there had not been at the same time 
a literary and poetic influence. We should 
not h&ve been surprised if he had succeeded 
in tracing the ballad of the shield to an 
Assyrian source. Without saying as much, 
howevar, ho takes some pains to raise obstacles 
to this view of the question. For instance, 
it is a noticeable thing that the shield, though 
it professes to give a picture of human occu- 
pations, makes no mention of shipping, from 
which, among other things, we htul inferred 
that the ballad had token its general form 
among an inland nation. Prof . Helbig collects 
a long series of passages to show that the 
early Greeks looked on seafaring with horror. 
Much the same could be done with our own 
liter^ure, notwithstanding the "life on the 
ocean wave," and such like expressions. We 
dread fJie sea like the Greeks. None the less 
are we a seafaring people ; and we have no 
doubt that the early Greeks wore the same. 

Differences of opinion are to be expected 
on so intricate a subject ; and, if Prof. Helbig 
has not quite secured unanimity, he must be 
allowed to have at least approached it nearer 
than would have been possible to most other 
writers. The student of the Homeric poems 
and the student of early Greek archaeology 
are alike deeply indebted to him. 

A. S. UUKS&T. 



00RRE8P0SDENGE. 

AN IKBDrTED BRITANNO-KOMAN IXSCBIFriair 
OF THE BElGtr OF TBAJAIT. 

Liverpool : Oat. K, i&M. 
Id or about tho year 1663 the nave of the 
parish church of Lancaster was reseated, the 
old pews being removed. Dating this opera- 
tion, while a new flooring was being laid, a 
number of loose stones were taken up from 
under the pews, one of them bearing a Roman 
inscription, and of the diiuenaious marked in 
the annexed sketeh : — 




1^ 
The inscription became the property of the 
late Bev. Canon Turner, yicar of Iianoaa ar, by 



whom it was preaerved at the Vicarage; bnf 
BO oarefnUy that no antiquary, so far ai ia 
known, ever beheld it ; ana, with the exception 
of a slight notice of it in a local paper at the 
time of discovery, it has remained modited. It 
is still at the Vicarage, aooording to the Ber. 
Oanon Allen, with whom I have been in com- 
munication. 

The letters of the insoription are two bdta 
in height, with the exception of the time 
larger ones, most beautifully out, and of elegant 
form. The R at the and of tba first line is not 
complete, owing to the fracture of the stone ; 
and, in the second line, the T and a U8 
ligulate, the upright stroke of the last-named 
letter being prolonged upwards, and f onniog the 
Bfem of the T. As will be seen, it is of tfae 
reign of Trajan, and reads tMP(erai(»ri) SRE(nir) 
Tn&iAir(o] Ava(tuto), Ac. The o in the tonrtli 
line may have been the oommenoement of COH. 
for Cohort. 

This is a ve^ important insoription. From 
a milestone of Hadrian having been found neu 
Lancaster,! thought it probable that he ordered 
the erection of the station {Boman Laaauhin, 
p. 161) ; but now we have evidence that aome 
buildings of magnitude were erected in &t 
reign of his predecessor, Trajan (A.D. 98-IIi], 
possibly the fortTesB it«elf . 

Only two imperial inscriptions of an etdkr 
date, on tlont, have been found in Brit«n, bofli 
at Chichester. They are of the reigns of 
Claudius and Nero. A tablet found at York 



(of the reign of Trajan) may be coeval, bat is 

- * »bly later, being dated a.D. 108. Tbm 

few pigs of lead, ranging in the date of 



probably 1 



their inscriptions from the reign of Claudiiu lo 
that of Domitian, which are, of oouise, eariiet, 
also the Ualpas and Sydenham taiulat, in 
bronze, which are coeval ; but these form the 
total number of early Roman insoriptions foiud 
in Britain which bear the names of emperon. 
A few private tombstones have, however, lobe 
taken luto account. 

There is a remarkable omission of the 
abbreviation OAES, after imp, ; but there are 
several instances of this in Srittun, notably on 



NOTES OtT ART AND ASCffAEOlO&Y. 
Thb Brussels Salon was opened on Sep- 
tember 1, and is to close to-day. The follow- 
are, perhaps, the most striking of t)M 
992 paintings on the walls of the palaii iei 
Beaux-Arts. That with the greatest claim la 
originality is Cormon's "L'Age de la Pierre 
poBa; Ketoui d'une Chasse & I'Onm" Thi> 
large composition is destined for the waU> 
of the Ifufife do 8t. Germain. The life-we 
iigures aie boldly drawn, and the broad treat- 
ment and warm out subdued colour have a Bne 
decorative effect ; while no little imagioation, •■ 
well as courage, was needed for the attempt la 
carry us back to the Stone Age, and show ni 
the actual cave-dwellers of geology. The 
stately patriaroh, with the huge heat at bi) 
feet, IS seated before the mouth of a cave ec- 
gaged in polishing a stone weapon; on bis 
right hand a group of hunters, wild-looking, 
but with a certain dignity of bearing, s^ 
teoountiufr their exfdoite ; on the left several f^ 
—■ )men, of Amazonian proportions and cloliw 
furs, are also busied in poliahing atone iin- 
plemants and listening to the narrative of ia^ 
fkunters. The " Pesta de Zounai," by Louu 
Gtallait, is the most important work of uw 
Academical school. Though it contains htOe 
that is original in thought or treatment, it K 
Oallait'B.andthatisnoBmallpiaise. Theimap 
of the Virpn is being earned through the 
dreadful crowds of the plague- stricken stiwlfl. 
BUhop Badbod, "stripped of bis P""™'?' 
OQuunents," as the duonicle i^ys, \waa w 
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nj. The tvo most effective iitcideata are a 
mother witJt » dead ohfld, Knd ft monk rioken- 
iug of the poet, who is timung a gbasUy 
nmle ap<m the passiag prooesdon. Qabriel 
Prarier sends tvo ohaMcteristio stadies, "La 
H^re " and " Etifaata de Biskra, pr^s d'nna 
Habitation." In the foreground of both 
piotnrefl stands a little boy, sod-faoed, with 
mysterious d^A eyes— a study life-lika and 
interesting enough to warrant the repeti- 
tion. Bemaikable, but not pleasant, is Uon 
Arbry'a " ffilbert k I'Hotsl Dleu." The dying 
(Hlbert ia sitting up in his narrow hospit^ 
bed, a dying nian in another Buoh bed on 
eithfn haiid, and a Bist«T of Uemy administer- 
ing medicine to one of them. It is pleasant 
to turn from this powerfol and ghastly piotore 
to the same painter's "NouvelleH de Village" 
— two Botdieis reading a letter which one of 
them has received from their native parish — 
an old theme freshly treated. Two other 



I presented as Saves to Ootaviua,' 
sent from Borne by Oogghe. Isoao Israel's 
piotore representing the "Departure of Butoh 
Scddiers f(w theBMt"hsa bem honoured with 
one of three medals awarded to painters. The 
other* were given to De Jans and Seeldrayera. 

AlT " illuslrat«d iponograph " on the PrincesB 
Charlotto of Wales has been tor some time in 
preparation oe a labour of love by Sirs. Herbert 
Jones, and will be issued to subscribers at t)ie 
beginning ot next year. Meven of the illus- 
trations are reproductions in monoohrome of ^ 
Kriea of portraits of the Princess, paiQte4 by 
IGss Charlotto Jones ; in the first of which she 
appears as a baby in the cradle, and in the 
tenth as a bride. The oleventh is a memorial 
porteait executed in ISIT, att^r her death. 
The orifnnal miniatures, which are tha prop- 
erty of Sir Lawrence Jones, Bart., of Crwmer 
Hall, Norfolk, are now on view at 1 5, Piccadilly, 
in the hands of Ur. Quaritch, who will publish 
Mrs. Jones's work. 

ICsesBS. Toora ft Sons open ihe|r autumn 
eshibution of pictures to-day. M. Leon Lher- 
mitte's important work, " I^ Uoiwon," which 
formed a leading attraction in tJie Paris Salon 
of IS83, will be among the exhibits, and works 
by Uewrs. Peter Qraham, B, W. Leader, J, C. 
Hook, and Henry Le Jsune. Two Venetian 
stttdies by Van Haanen, and one by De Blaas 
wiU also form part of the oolleotion. 

Saudbo Botticslli's illustrations to the 
Divine Oomedy, de greatesf: among the trea- 
nres aoquiied bv the Qenoan Qovommeut in 
its purchase of toe Hamilton MS8., are about 
to be published in an accurato facsimile edition 
prepared under the direction of Dr. P. Lipp- 
mann, of the Berlin Museum, Part I. will be 
issued this month, Part II. and III. in the 
oouroe ot the next two years. Full particulars 
may be had from Mr. David Kutt, who will 
also reccave subscribers' names. 

HESSBa. Cassell & Co. have in the press, 
and will shortly publish, a work entitle^ 



lated by Ur. P. ^, Fenton, aQ4 forms a 
volume of " The Fine Art Library," edited by 
Ur. John Sparkea. 

Hbssss. Hnj>BSHniCBK ft FA.in.KHBB have 
been tha flrvt to send at a batch of Ghristmas 
Cards, wbloh diow some novel features. The 
pfcrvailinK designs are bits of scenery set in a 
border or^owers. A high standard of ezeon- 
tion is maintained thron^oat, and undoubtedly 
mnoh is due to the ddioate method of repro- 
dnotioi). Wa would ipedally notioe the land- 
scapes of D. B. ffigmnnd, the flowers and 
msBss ot Smest Viuon, the autumn leaves of 
C. O. Nookea, the water-dde flowms of W. 



Du£eld, the cottages of Albert Bowers, Qie 
studies of light on water by Beginald Jones, the 
upiB landsoapes of P. Nod Faton (with verses 
by the autiior of John Halifax, deniltnuai), and 
the oharacter sketobea by W. J. Bobinson. 

Froic fie a. P. C. K. we hsve also received 
a few Christmas and Birthday Cards, stamped 
with sprays ot fern. 



THE §Tj^QE. 

"baklkt" at thb paDfcEss's, amd "[pattes 

SE uouceb" at the fkakqais. 
The week that saw the reviTal, at a London 
theatre conducted by private enterprise, of 
the most pbiloeophical tragedy that, the stage 
knows, saw also the revival, at the State- 
aided Th4&tre Francis, ot the flimaieat, yet 
perhaps the most dexterous, comedy that erer 
nad a triumph on the boards Eind a place in 
literature. Within a few days one of the 
other, "Hamlet" was visible at the Princess's 
andSardoa's "FattesdeUouche "was yielded 
up by the Vaudeville to the Bue Bli^elieu. 
Both were opportunities of interest, for on the 
rare occaaiona when such a piece as " Hamlet" 
is brought out at a London theatre there is 
certain to be at least something fresh to 
observe and discuss ; and when the Th^tre 
Fran^ ais, exercising rights that belong to it 
alone, claims for its actors the business of re- 
presenting that which has sncceeded else- 
where, it is at least an entertaining question 
how far the comedy selected for tMs honour 
justifies its introduction into a repertoiy of 
ehefi-^miMTt, and whether the effects obtained 
by representation at the Fran9aiB outvie those 
which were associated with the earlier 
triumphs of the play. Shakspere being so 
simply inexhanstiUe in saggestion, and Bardou 
so swiftly fathomed, it is not to be wondered 
at that Ur. Wilson Barrett hsks been able to 
make much more out of his revival of " Hamlet ' ' 
than the Fran9ais has made out of its revival 
of "Pattys de Uouche"; but of tho genuine 
and rich interest that belongs to Ur. Barrett's 
representation muoh may iaixlj be said to be 
the resolt of his own initiatiTe. What he 
has done is original, and so is what he has 
directed. It is the main characteristic of 
the performance that Mr. Barrett has token 
up the piece from the beginning; has gone 
into the hundred vexed questions, has settled 
them for himself as best he might, treating 
the play with a freedom not at all incom- 
patible with respect. For, as regards the 
changes in the divisions of the acts — and these 
are very notable — all that has been done has 
had the effect of making only more natural 
and more intelligible bo(£ the dialogue of the 
tragedy and the current ot its action. Of 
these changes I will not speak in detail, for 
they have been diaoussed already both amply 
and well. It is enough to say now that they 
have not been conceived with a view to the 
prominence of any priaoipal performer. No 
attompt whatever has been made to force 
" Hamlet " into a one-part piece. On the 
contrary, more than one ol the changes lias 
had tlie effect of reducing the stage oppor- 
tunities of the person who is oftonest in t^e 
front, and, 'woere the Prince retires, the 
King advances; ocoastona which have been 
too ofton lacking are now reetored to him. 
And what we say in praise of the more 
important alterations may be said likewise of 



the smaller ones. They have been dictated 
by common sense or by a thoughtful imagina- 
tion, or by both — for a thoughtful imagination 
is not for removed from good judgment. To 
take a single instance : "The air bites 
shrewdly — w it very cold? " asks the Hamlet 
of the Princess's : not " it is very cold " ; for 
he remembers that the time is the late spring, 
no winter's night. Hamlet's own feelings of 
apprehension and anxiety have more to do 
with his physical sensations of the moment 
than has any fall in the temperature which 
the qqickailvei in^;ht chronicle. That is bat 
one point — it would beconie wearisome to 
dwell upon many. 

Thus much, then, for the way in which the 
text has been treated by the manager before 
it has been brought upon the stage, while it 
was yet with him in tiie study. Some words 
now of its performance in the theatre. Mr. 
Barrett's elooution is uniformly careful and 
natural ; his gestures have signiflcanee, 
dignity, and grace ; his facial expressiop 
increases in variety and sensitiveness. Eu 
performance is marked by the absence o( 
mannerism and the presence of case ; and Ur. 
Barrett looks Hamlet, and looks, moreover, 
the Hamlet who was surely young, the 
Hamlet who might, without obvious absurdity, 
have cherished the " intept'' of " going ba^ 
to school in Wittenberg," and so have been 
prayed to forego it- To conceive ot the 
Prince OS actually, and not only as relativ^y, 
young is to form the most reasonable of iQl 
conclusions about him, for Laertes wonu 
Ophelia of what Hamlet calls his love as 
being 

" a fashion and a toy ia blood, 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permuienl^ sweet, not luting." 
And he goes on to reoiiad her of that which, 
one fears, her intelligence was always too 
limited to grasp — of the fact that nature, 
crescent, does not grow alone in thews and 
bulk, but that 



Polonius's talk to Ophelia pointe to the same 
dangers to her of Hamlet's immaturity ; and 
a^at thing gained by the acceptance of such 
a Hamlet as this — a youth of meditative mind, 
of dreamy purpose — is the accession to the 
play of all the colour and vitality which iDS.y 
belong to the King and Queen if they are stiU 
within the bounds of early middle ago. 
Hamlet's father was not old. His beard was 
" grizzled " — not silver, hat " a sable, 
silvered " ; and the new King was youngeri 
and so, of coarse, was Hamlet's mother. 
Generally she is made fifteen years too old upon 
the stage — as LadyCapulet is made twenty 

COTS too old. Mr. Wilfardaud UisaUargorep 
lighten — who play the King and Queen at 
the Princess's — profit by the chances which 
are afforded them ^this senrable revision of 
their years. Mr. Willord, tho polite villain 
of melodrama — ^the burglar who "burgles" 
in a dress coat — is now tho polite villain of 
tragedy. We like him better in the earlier 
part of the play than in the later. He 
becomes, it may be, in expression, somewhat 
too obvioaaly a man to tie distrusted. T^e 
brutality is perhaps too near the surface. It 
is true that, if we are to judge ot the appear* 
ance of the King by Hamlet's own description 
of him, the King compared uQfayonrably with 
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Hamlet's father; for Hamlet's father vas, to 
the present monarch, "Hyperion to a satyr." 
Bnt then allowance must be made for Hamlet's 
filial partialities. He must not be taken (^uite 
literally. I do not know that of any other 
performance in the play very much need be 
said; for, as far as concerns that which remalDS, 
nothing is done badly — nothing has been 
done badly at aU — and, perhaps, of what 
remains little is done exquisitely. Sut among 
the less important personages two stand 
forth aB fulfilling to the utmost the require- 
ments of their parts. Hiss Mary Sickens 
speaks, as the FUyer Queen, with intention 
and vividness. Of the gifts that should be in 
her blood some certainly are coming out. She 
can bo dramatic, she can be — not herself. 
And l£r. Walter Speokman, as the Pirst 
Actor, is, in bis own way, equally excellent- 
His way, at present, is that of an elocutionist 
BO artistic that we do not think first of his 
art; we think of his subject. He delivers 
best that amazingly pregnant bit about the 
hush before the storm — 
" A sikace In the heavens, the rack stand atQl, 

The bold winds speechless and the orb below 

As hush as death." 
Osric, by Mr. Neville Doone, is good, but he 
is not BO attractive as Osric was when he was 
played at the Lyceum first, by Mr. Conway, 
in the very Sower of his youth. Sut Mr. 
Doone is none the less true on that account, 
for Hamlet's opinion of the " water fly " was 
bnt a poor one : " 'Tis a vice to know him," 
and Horatio did not know him ; " Thy state 
is the more gracious," Hamlet says, in con- 
sequence. So perhaps be has no business to 
be very fascinating. A last word for the 
part of the heroine — for the Ophelia of Miss 
Eastlake. If it can hardly be charged with 
any fresh pathos, it is simple and natural, and 
as pretty and picturesque as it can be when 
it is, fairly enough, the blonde and colourless 
Ophelia of Scandinavia or of on Ary ScheSer. 
Her fiower-scene is an intelligent suggestion 
of a mind that has gone ; but what is 
inevitably more charming is the frankness and 
impuluvenesB of her ways with her brother. 
Everything that can be done for the success 
of a Shaksperian revival, by tasteful stage- 
grouping and by large and well-directed 
expenditure, has been done at the Princess's. 

That which, thoi^h prominent, is by no 
means the most prominent point in the 
London revival — the large and well-directed 
expenditure — is somehow what strikes one the 
most in the revival of " Pattes de Mouohe " at 
the ComMie Pran^aisc. The performance of 
the piece is now surrounded with a luxury to 
which it has hitherto been a stranger, and it 
is not BO much by its more brilliant or more 
discreet acting as by its surroundings of 
splendour and appropriateness that the play 
is striking in the Rue Richelieu. It was 
brought out twenty years ago — about — and 
was Sardou's first success. The foundations 
of the piece are no weightier then a spider's 
web, yet the literary spider's web is of such 
extraordinary tenacity that it supports the 
fabric. Of course, one becomes at times a 
little impatient of the very Ingenuity which 
enables a great constructor of dramas to 
rear an edMce one is almost tempted to 
■ consider important upon a basis so curiously 
slight ; and the combined slightncss and 
complexity ot the piece— the fact that it 



is not so much a thing tangible and visible 
as a thing of the existence of which we 
are persuaded by an almost unparalleled 
sleight-of-hand — might presumably have be- 
come more evident and more irritating when 
its interpretation was confided to a company 
which is esteemed to be the first in the world. 
There might have been too obviously wanting 
the opportunity for strong performance among 
those whoso strength is at once assumed. But 
this has not been the case. The ThSitre 
Pron^ais has known precisely how to treat 
the dramatist's representation of action which 
passes in on impossible world. Xor is this 
really remarkable, for the play ot fantasy — 
though fantasy of a sort very different from 
Sardou's — has always been familiar to the 
Comedie Fran^oise. They have dealt there, 
and there alone, with the facile impossibili- 
ties of Alfred de Musset. Still, admirably 
played as " Pattes de Uouche" is, it is hardly 
a piece that will live. It has always been 
played odnurably ; only at the Fran^ais the 
manner of playing it is somewhat different. 
Thrice now has it been acted at Parisian 
theatres; thrice has it secured "runs" of 
notable success. It was seen first at the 
Gymnaso ; then, a dozen years since, at the 
Yaudevillc. Suzanne, its heroine, who is 
really its moving spirit — the woman who 
secures for her sister the continuance of her 
good name— was played originally by Mdme. 
Rose Cheri, then by Mdme. Fargucil, now by 
Mdlle. Fierson. Suzanne, it may be remem- 
bered, is a bustling and energetic young 
spinster, furnished with resources of intelli- 
gence and vivacity to the like of which her 
rather feeble married sister makes no claim. 
That at least is, in three words, a sketch of 
the Suzanne of the author; hut the author's 
creation is liable to be modified by the per- 
sonality of the actress. It has been Suzanne's 
good fortune — and it has contributed to her 
long life — to be played by three mistresses of 
their art. All have played hor very differently. 
Rose Chen gave her a deep-seated earnestness 
— an inward seriousness of temperament 
which the author did not necessarily intend 
to ally with the decisiveness of her aim. 
With Fargueil, Suzanne's ene^y was now 
indeed fascinating, but now almost restless 
and distressing. The keenness might some 
day become acrid ; the desire to dominate, 
shrewish. Mdllc. Pierson's perwuality has 
always been more sympathetic, if her art has 
been less assured. Fargueil was so clever on 
actress that she was almost an engaging 
woman. Mdllc. Pierson is on engaging woman 
who has become an actress of talent. 

FoBnEBicK Wedmose. 



MUSIC. 
nsCEST CONCERTS. 
The Crystal Palace concerts commencod, as 
already announced, on Saturday, October 18. 
Mr. Manns' reoeptdon was a very hearty one, 
and the excellent playing of the band in 
Weber's " Preciosa " overture proved that the 
conductor is as paiustalring and energetic aa 
ever. Thti chief attraction of the programme 
was Brahms' symphony in Fmajor (op. SOJ, and 
this fine and pleasing work was received with 
as much enthusiasm as when played for the 
first time in E!ng]and at the Riohter concert last 
season. The great success which it has mat 
with will make musicians look eagerly forward 



to Brahma' fourth symphony, which Mr. Msnn 
intends, if poseibte, to let us hear early nut 
year. We are anxious to be able to read the 
signs of the times, and to discovei the merit 
and value of new works; bnt after all ts 
watch with intense interest the repeated efforti 
of Braluns to prove to us that clasucal iorm ii 
not a thing to be neglected or east aside m 
useless. 

Mynheer Theodor Werner, a papU of 
Jootuiim's, played Beethoven's violin concerto : 
his execution is good, but his tone thin. The 
concert conoluded with a Lustapiel-Overtare bj 
Smetooa ; but, as usual, the novelty was plscsd 
at the cud of the programme, so we cannot 
speak about it. Mdme. Valeria sang songs I17 
Rossini and Spohi. 

Lost Saturday Mdlle. Clothilda Eleeberg 
gave a highly satSsfactory rendering of 
Beethoven's "Emperor" oonoOTto. Her&gm 
are supple and strong, and she plays wiOi tait« 
uit«lligenoej and energy : ot the three move- 
ments the first, however, was the best The 
young lady is quite aUe to stand on hei own 
merits : the announcement, " very favoorabl; 
remem.bered from her appearance at Ut, 
Manns' benefit, Jime, 1883, was unnecestst;. 
She also performed some short pieces hy 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, and HandeL Ivd 
instrumental movements and a sone from the 
"Eoso of Sharon" were given, 'The recest 
success ot Mr. Mackenzie's oratorio at Nornid 
no doubt induced Mr, Mtuma to give these 
excerpts. Tho song, " Bise up, my Love," one 
of the best numbers of the work, is efediye 
even in the concert room ; but the intecmeziD, 
"Spring Morning on LebEmon," is not i 
pariionlarly interesting pieoe, and iht prelude, 
"Sleep," can only be appreciated and under- 
itood when followed by the tiiird part of 
the oratorio. They were, however, the onl^ 
instrumental numbers which could be drtached 
from the 'Work, and tho performance of 
.1 was, at any rate, a compliment to tic 
composer, who is the musiou hero of tho 
day. The programme commenced with Morart'i 
overture, '"The Magic Plnte," and concluded 
with Schubert's symphony in C. Sir G. Grtm 
now openly speaks of this as the compoaer'i 
tenth symphony. All musicians hope thai 



symphony may be discovra^, 
but untU that hope is realised, it seems visci 
to speak of the symphony in C as No. 9. We 
should not have sped^y drawn attention 
to the matter, but for two pert ormonoes of Ihii 
work within a few days of eooh other : that it 
the Folaoo last Saturday described as No. 10, 
and that for the Bichter concert the foUowing 
Tuesday announced as No. 9. 

The twenty-seventh season of the Popnl" 
Concerts commenced last Monday evetusg. 
Mr. A. Chappell may have some treikts in store 
for us, but the profframme of the first evening 
presented no novel feature. Mdme. Nomisn- 
N&ruda, it is true, performed for the first time 
Tartini's Violin Sonata in A minor, bat the 
work is well known to amateurs. "Hie ooeow- 
plished artiste played with her usual grace and 
refinement, and ot course obtained an encoR- 
Herr Barth was the pianist, and his solo, Schu- 
mn's "Etudes Symphoniques " ; he was not 
his best form, and, besides, the instniment 
. which he played was much out of tnnei 
The Pinole was given with brillioacy, and Hert 
Barth won loud applause. For an encon he 
chose Chopin's Nocturne in P, op. 15, No. 1. 
Mr. Edward Uoyd was unaUe to appear as 
announced ; his place was taken fay a Hdlle. 
Barbi, who sang with considerable taste ud 
skill "Per la Cfforia," bvBononoira, andtw 
of Schubert's Liedor, The concerted muse 
was interpreted by Mdme. Nfimda and Uessis- 
Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. Mr. Zerbim 
officiated as conductor. 

J. S. Shxdlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Sklory of tJu Fintr Otoryt*. Vol. I. Bjr 
Jiutin kcCarthy, K.P. (Chatto & 

Tn greater port of Mr. lloCarthy's opening 
Tolome is occupied with an aoconnt of the 
fint George's reign, and two of its most 
iotwwtiiv sections are his acoonnt of the 
Hsuorerias Palace in which England's new 
ting passed the chief vears of his ufe, and hie 
nriew of the condition of the resJm over 
wliioh the new king came, with wandering 
rtepa snd slow, to role. Since the days when 
Thackeray Tinted the old town of Hanover, 
nunj changes have swept over its streets. 
The old honses — that in which Leibnitz lived 
ii a niBcimeii of many others — in the lower 
part of the town still exist, bnt in the place 
of those on the higher ground there now 
■tands, as Ur. UcCarthy states, " great new 
■qtiarea" and rows ''of tall vast shops and 
nrehonses." Herrenhansm remains the 
mm; its galleries are unaltered, and the 
finintains which I£r. Anditor Benson designed 
m onchanged. The chapter on " What the 
King came to " is a summary of the charac- 
tairtics of ]London, and of the other chief 
tswns of the Idngdom, in 1714, with a sketch 
of tbe life which Englishmen and English- 
vuoen passfrd in that year. It condenses 
what Ut. Aahton's work on " 8ooial life in 
the reign of Qaeen Anne " described in detail, 
md the picture, when drawn by bo skilful a 
word painter as Hi. UcCarthy, diinea in the 
brightest colours. Some critics might perhaps 
dnbt whether "Ura. Theresa Comel^'a 
house of entertainment " (pp. 90) was familiar 
to the writers of the time of Anne, and others 
might Bcmple at believing whether Chichester 
E<nue, in Dublin, was built " at the dose of 
the rixteenth century " ; bat snoh imperfec- 
lioni, if imperfections they are, can easily be 
lemoTBd ere the volome is reprinted. The 
description of Henenhausen is not the sole 
Mxasian in which Thackeray's name is intro- 
doced into Ur. KoCarthy's narratiTe, and the 
recollection of the great satirist's sentences on 
Mbe Hanoverism kii^ is present in the reader's 
aind tlunra^unit the penual of his snooessor's 
pages. It is (Mte of 1^ misfoTtunei of the 
utut hiabnion of the four Georges that he 
oones after a man who has brought home to 
the praa ent generatitni, as no other man ooold, 
the nmenms tanlto and the Katt«red 
yiitnes of these loverejpis; for even partiality 
itself could not deny that if the object of 
Ht. UcCarthy is to paint their characters 
more vividly than was effected by his great 
piedeaesK>r, the intention has not 
ciovned with enooess. There is a se 
■ad a hardly less serioni drawback to 
■nnciation of this volume, and that is 
^m«ry«/Ow Own Timet. Inthatworktbe 



historian nariattd tlie conrN of events which 
he had followed fiom diiy to day, and drew 
the characters of statesmen and politicianB 
whom he had btudied from the life. He 
showed that he was able to chronicle the wars 
in Afghanistan or the conflict on the floor of 
the Eonse of Commons with as much anima- 
tion as the combatonta themaelvea, and yet 
that he could withdraw himself from the strife 
and criticise their proceedings as an impartial 
mectator. As regards the history of the four 
Georges the feelings of the reader are changed. 
He cannot convince himself that Ur. UcCarthy 
has mode an independent study, of the first 
Oeoi^'s reign among the pamphlets and the 
U8S. of the British Uuseum. The conclusion 
is forced upon his mind, as he passes from page 
to page, tluit these chapters contain the im- 
pressions of a writer quick to perceive and 
skilled in reproducing with heightened effect 
the telling points of previous historians, rather 
than the conclusionB of a writ«r who has 
spent hours of laborious research among the 
arohivee of the post. Could be divest himself 
of this feeling there would be no bar to his 
enjoyment of the unflo^ing spirit of the 
narrative, which never loses its vitality from 
the banning to the end. 

The actors who moved over the stage of 
politics in the early decades of the lost century 
have especial attractions for Ur. UcCarthy, 
and he has delineated their oharacters with 
enthnsiaam. To Walpole he returns again and 
again, as the first great Engb'sh finance 
uunigter — a sentence which many wonld con- 
sider as an injustice to the memory of 
Godolphin — and as the zealous advocate of the 
principles expressed in a later age, under the 
three magic words of " Peace, Betrenchment, 
and Reform." This high appreciation of 
Wolpole's merits makes the oondemnation 
which follows still more severe. When Ur. 
McCarthy has to discover the reason which 
led to the ignominious tall of the favonrite of 
two kings and the leader of the predominant 
party in the State, he points ont, with perfect 
propriety, that Walpole's ultimate defeat in 
the Commons was dne to the jealou^ with 
which he had driven into oppoution soma who 
had once adorned, and others who could have 
lent lustre to, hie own ministry. Of Pulteney, 
the Fai'liamentary leader of the ministers 
enemies, a higher estimate ia formed by Ur. 
UcCarthy thui ie entertained by most of his 
predecessors. As Walpole is styled the first 
finance-minister of England, so Pulteney is 
elevated to the post of " leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the stiictly modem sense," and is 
credited with the creation of the part now 
only second to that of the Prime ICinister. 
Ur. McCarthy, who has a quick eye for an 
inteieeting ntnatian, and knows how to con- 
trast the habits of the past age with the 
practice of the present, has strangely enough 
omitted to trander to his pages tiie striking 
anecdote of these iUnstrions orators thunder- 
ing at <me another from the same bench, if 
not side by side, and to illustrate it by the 
anecdote of the parliamentary leaders of to- 
day expressing their thankfuluesa that they 
were separated by a broad table. On the lan- 
guage employed by Pulteney and his colleagues 
in denunciation of the ministerial measures, 
Ur. UcCarthy speaks with severity, and in 
only one instonce with severity beyond its 
due. The apprehension which Sir William 



Wyndham expresied at the number of officers 
who would have to be appointed for the col- 
lection of the taxes under Walpole'a excise 
scheme, and the influence which, in a limited 
electorate, they would'exeroise upon the choioe 
of the constituencies, rested on more than the 
partisan fancies of the orater. In the course 
of years new taxes were gradually imposed, 
and revenue officers were consequently 
stationed in all the parliamentary boroughs 
of the kingdom. They formed so large a 
section of the voters, and the powers which 
they wielded in the various constituencies 
proved so dangoroos to the commonwealth, 
that the parliamentary reformers of the age 
long endeavoured to disqualify them fnm 
voting, and at last accomplished their wishes. 
The affect of this disquoUfloation was to 
diminish the number of electors in several 
boroughs by at least a half, and in one instance 
at least to leave to one solitary voter the power 
of chosing two Members of Parliament. The 
career of Uarlborough lies for the most part 
outside the range which Mr. UcCarthy has 
selected for himself; but of all the pictur- 
esque incidents which crowd his chapters, 
there is not one more gracefully narrated 
then the description of the performance 
before the dying warrior of Sr^den's 'All 
for Love.'" "Some painter, it seems to 
^, says the present historian, " might make 
a pretty picture of this; the great hall in 
Blenheim turned into a theatre, the handsome 
young men and pretty girls enacting their 
ihastoied parts, the fading old hero looking at 
Jie aoene with pleased ^A kindly eyes, and 
the imperioni, loving old duchess turning her 
devoted gaze on him." Bright pictures like 
this abound in Ur. UoCarthy's volume, and 
they form its chief merit. It oannot be 
said that his labours have modified, at all 
events so far as this volume has earned as, 
the views of ^e policy of the Whig ad- 
ministrationB of the first two Georges, and of 
the tactics of the Opposition, which previous 
writers have adopted. This credit is denied 
him. But he may claim to have broi^ht 
out into the light of day many historical 
scenes which had before been hidden in com- 
parative obscurity. A volume of such sin- 
gular vivacity will probably attract many 
readers who might have been rolled by the 
style or the disquisitions of a duSercnt school 
of historians. W. P. CorarHW. 



Biogr^hit(U Euayt. By F. Max Milllor. 

(Longmans.) 
The greater part of the contents of thifl book 
have already been before the public, some of 
them for a considerable time. The essay on 
Colebrooko, besides appearing in 1872 in the 
Edinburgh Revitio, was printed, with that on 
Bunsen, in the Chipt from a Otmtan Work- 
thop ; the essay on Uohl was published in 
the Conttmporary Btview for 1878 ; the notice 
of Kingsley is translated from the J)«ut»eh» 
Rmdttha* of 1877 ; the essay on BAm-Uohan 
Eoy was delivered as a lecture at Bristol in 
1883 ; and Uiose on Keehab Chandra Sen and 
Day&nanda Saraawati were both published, 
I shortly after the deaths of these reformers, in 
the early months of the current year. Ho 
one, however, can regret their reappearance 
in their present shape, linked together by a 
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common thread of intereet in tae personal 
nlatione in vhioh their author stood to the 
diftLnguiahed men with whom they deal. 
Bxoept BAm-Uoban Boy and Colebrooko, each 
of the enbjeots of theie esMya was intimately 
oonneoted vith Prof. Ifax Hiiller; and in 
reading hia Teminisoenees, and espeoially the 
cOTTeBpoudence with which some of the esaays 
are now supplemented for the first time, the 
hiographioal material whioh we gather does 
not reUte alone to the men whose names the 
eas^s bear. 

The first tiuee papen will, if we mistake not, 
be cbiefly valued for the historical facts which 
they bring into prominence regaiding the 
coaneotion between Prof. Max Uiiller's own 
nmnilations on comparative mythology and 
uie science of religion, and the development 
during the last ten years of the Br&hma-Sam&j . 
Witii B&m.Mohan Roy, who died in 1833, 
ProL Ifax UuUer was never brought in con- 
taot ; bnt he traces the important step taken 
by Debendra-nftth Tagore, the B&Ja's successor, 
ae head of the Samjlj, in setting aside the 
Divine anthority of the Tedas, to aa inter- 
view whioh DwiUik&n&tti Tagoie, his father, 
hod with the author at Paris in 184S, where 
the latter was then engaged in copying the 
H8S. of the RiK-veda. Keehab Chandra 
Sen was the ProfeBSor's gnest at Oxford in 
1870, and from that date to hia death, the 
correspondence between the two was full and 
intimate. Pratftp Chandra Uozumdar,Eeahab'8 
sacoeasoT, apparently oontinuea to maintain no 
less eloee relations with the author ; and in 
letters which passed between Prof. Uaz 
Hnller and his Indian fnends, now for the 
first tdme printed, we seem to discern the seeds 
whioh hare grown into many of the recently 
promulgated doctrines of this society. 

So one who has a practical familiariW with 
the Indian people, and does not denve Hb 
knowledge only from books, can fail to ob- 
serve how in them a general tendency 
towards mystical speculation and a craving to 
get behind the external shows of things is 
conjoined with a moral weakness, an etUcal 
inadequacy, which again and again brings 
failure to the loftiest aspirations of the 
spiritaal mind. Just as in Buaeia the most 
ruthless shedding of blood and the extremest 
corruptions of domestic and political life have 
not been found inconsistent with a (!ultiTat«d 
appreciation of tlie pantheism, the intoxication 
■with the Divine, which forms the one theme 
of the national poetry, so in India the some 
mnritual striving, reappearing £rom time to 
tune in the teaching of a long suoceseion of 
thcosophical preachers, has not availed to 
eatabluh itself as the foundation of a social 
and progreBsive creed, hut has psBscd, as the 
inspiration grew cold, into sterility, or re- 
verted to the BuperstitionB out of which it 
sprang without effecting any real ethical re- 
fomu^n. It may be true, as Professor Kax 
Mtiller writes, that "there Ib no problem of 
philosophy and religion that has not been a 
subject of deep and anxious thought among 
the ancient and modem thinkers of India." 
But if so, why is the result, in the lifting of 
the people's life, so little commensurate? 
Partly, we believe, because the speculation 
iras so completely over the heads of the people 
that, even to those who indulged in it, it 
never snfSced to create conviction of its real 
bearing on their lives : partly because, with 



the one exceptioii of Buddhism, every move- 
ment ot reform boa lacked the strengtb of 
good works, of altmistic benevolence, and of 
strict moral discipline. Nothing is man 
natural or more attractive to the Hindu than 
metaphysical speculation into the causes and 
ends of things ; but hie ideas float in the vague 
region of unsnbstantiality and constant change. 
And while he reserves to himself unbounded 
liberty to speculato, he finds bis practioal 
needs sufficiently served by the traditional 
system which the Brahmins have spent cen- 
turisB in building up, and which has a de* 
finitoness and certainty that his speculations 
can never possess. It is not, if we rightly 
conceive the situation, till the general moral 
standard is raised that any serious disturb- 
ance can take place in the traditional form of 
religion ; and it is not until a teacher arises 
whose fire and force of personal qualities 
compel attention that the beginning of a new 
church can be expected. 

Is theieanyprobabllity that from the Brfthma- 
Samaj and its preachers we may hope for such 
a social and moral reform, such an ethical 
impulse working for the purification of reli- 
gion? This seems to us doubtful. In the 
first place, we are inclined to demur to the 
estimate which Prof. Max Muller forms (rf 
the ezoeptional importance and distinction of 
the founder of the society, K&ja lUlm-ltoban 
Roy. Many such teachers, with a longer and 
more consiBtent activity, have appeared m the 
history of Hindu' reli^ous thought. Jaideo, 
Chaitanya, Eablr, the Sikh Gurus, all hehl 
doctrines not essentiallT differing from his. 
The immense poetioal literature ^ Persia is 
throughout inspired with the same ideas — of 
the fimdamental identity of all religions, and 
the immanence of the Divine in the human 
soul, where alone it is to be sought. If such 
doctrines have not before availed to found a 
church, it may well be doubted whether Bnm- 
Uohan Roy had the strength or individuality 
required to build one up. The author admits 
that in basing his society on the Tedas, of 
which at the time he put them forth as his 
foondation he was profoundly ignorant, B&m- 
Mohan was guilty of "a little want of honesty 
or thoroughness of thought." And in the 
career of the distinguished teacher who, after 
mm-Mobon, did most to oi^nise and «ducato 
the Sam&j, the work of years was weUnigh 
overthrown by a surrender of principle so 
evident, that not all his eloquence and 
spiritual authority sufficed to justify it. 
Both Bilm-Mohau Boy and Ee^b Chandra 
Sen were unmistakeably the creatures of 
their time, the result of the operation of 
Western ideas on indigenouB material ; but 
in neither case was the material of sufficiently 
strong and enduring fibre to bear the weight 
of a permanent edifice of personal authority, 
nor was the voice, however eloquent, far- 
reaching enough to cut through the secular 
wrappings which, fold on fold, surround the 
hearts of their people. 

It is in this etbJciU inadequacy — this wont 
of a personal example and anthority which 
compels first recognition, then admiration, 
and lastly imitation — that the weakness of 
the Br&bma Society appean to us to reside. 
And until it is removed, if that ever happens, 
the New Dispensation is not likely to reach 
beyond the narrow circle of educated and 
well-to-do persons to which it is now con- 



fined. This is not the social grade in which 
such movements as have hitherto been most 
successful in India arose and won to them- 
selves adherents. Kablr the weaver, Kimdeo 
the calico-printer, and many another worker 
with his hands, have moved their thousands. 
In the Br&hma-Samfij each stage in its history 
is marked by tchisns among its already small 
numbers. Kesbab carried off from Uie Adi 
Brahma-Sam&j of Debendra his "Progres- 
sive Br&hmas"; in 1876 tJie Soch Bihfa* 
marriage split the latter into the Sadhiran 
Samaj, who rejected Keshab for their leader, 
and the Bh&ratavarshya 8aro&j, who main- 
tained him. And during the current year thi 
death of £eshab has again led to sotiism oil 
the question of the righto of his family in the 
Mandir or Worship-hall and the maintenance 
therein of a memorial of the deceased teacher. 
C. J. LrALL. 



ProgreMtve Morality: an Essay on Ethics. 

By Homas Fowler. (SlacmiUan.) 
This little book opens with a rather laije 
programme. It is proposed first to distingui^ 
the moral sanction, or the inducements to 
action and forbearance originating with the 
moral sentiment, from other kinds of indnce- 
ments or sanctions supplied by physical, legal, 
social, or religions motives ; secondly, to 
determino the functions and justification of 
the moral sentiment ; thirdly, to eondder its 
origin and evolution; fourthly, "to disMver 
some general test of conduct ; and, finsUy, 
to show bow this test may be applied ta 
existing moral rules and feelings, so aa to 
raise the standard of practical morality, ii 
all this ground has to be covered in tvo 
hundred very moderately sized p^es, it is 
obvious tiiat a great deal must be taken tor 
granted at every stage ; but it is remarkable 
how far the writer has succeeded in foUowisg 
his own slender thread of argument throng 
the ethical maze, without himself aotnally 
raising any of the questions ivhich, once 
touched upon, would have been fatal to Uie 
compact brevity of his sohem e. The morel 
sanction is bnefiy discriminated from the 
prospect of bodily pleasures or pains, of 1^ 
rewards or punishments, of the good or ^ 
opinion of eocieity, and of etem^ happiness 
or woe ; the last, or religious, sanation being 
allowed, however, to take two forms, according 
as the mind of the religious believer is opes 
to influence by the material rewards and 
punishments of heaven and hell, or the sfuri* 
tual pleasures and pains arising from the 
greater or less sense ot oneness «ith tiie 
divine object of love and' reverence. When 
all these motives are eliminated, therenmsiu 
only the individual's own personal feslisg 
about his own actions — i.t., tiie moral eeoti- 
mont whioh forms the moral sanation. It is 
admitted that the moral sentiment may my, 
and, in fact, be educated, though at any given 



Why does the Piofesaor wdte this nuM 
throughout "CatehBehar"? The oidinair <"'*'"'' 
grapbj is " Oooch Behac," and the vord bu 
nothing in common witb the name of tiie State m 
We«tem Dulla, ptmolarly oalled "Oiit<^" Xt^ 
la tike name br which the pe<^ who itiebdi akms 
the whole Sub-Elmslayan r^n fmn tbeN^ 
Terai to Tezpur in AfH^ftm ^ and called themselTW 
Boro or Bodo, are known when converted to Hiada- 
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time the noTol Ronction applies to tlie actions 
irhich are rightlj or vrongly then felt to be 
right. The " justification " of the claim 
mads on behalf of the moral sentiment to bo 
treated as supreme arbiter ie very summarily 
disposed of in a single seut^ce, which, 
perhaps, inTolres in the smallest apace the 
largest aaeomptions of an^ in the book. The 
pains and pleasures associated with the moral 
sentiment, when disregarded or obeyed, are 
alleged to be greater than those attached to 
any other kind of sanction, therefore its ver- 
diets are held to have greater force than those 
of nature, law, public opinion, or leligion, 
when at rariance with morality. The author 
does not even pause to qualify the faazardous 
assertion by limiting it to the comparatively 
small class of persons who do feel strongly 
about the quality of their own actions, apart 
from legal or social oonsequenoes, though it 
is no doubt from the experience of this 
minority that the stock-in-trade of the moraliat 
is derired. The spontaneous moral feeling of 
approval or the reverse is held to presuppose 
an intellectual judgment as to the nature or 
tendency of the act which calls it forth ; and 
it is pointed out, with truth, that the same 
amount of moral sensibility may produce 
resnlta of unequal value, according to the 
degree of intelligence and justness manifested 
in the preceding moral iui^^ents. 

In t^e subsequent discussion of the origin 
and development of the moral sentiment, and 
the nature of the actions which cxcit« it, we 
are led very far away from the theory which 
rests the justification of the sentiment, as 
a rule of action, upon the bare, questionable 
tact of its intensity- The greater part of the 
volume is devoted to the two problems 
which it is hard to keep from overlapping : — 
"What common quality is, as a fact, possessed 
by the actions which elicit feelings of moral 
admiration and rcpugaonoe? and what test 
can be applied in individual cases to deter- 
mine whetJier the moral sentiment experienced 
has been really appropriate to the action in 
queation ? It is obvious that if the sentiment 
is called forth as a rule by some quality 
common to all the acts called moral, the 
simplest teat of the morality of an act will be 
ita poaaession or not of this quality. But the 
anthor begins by lookingfor " notes " common 
to the acbons which call up moral sentiments, 
orer and above the, aa yet, uninvestigated 
eommon tendency of acts recognised as object- 
ively moral. These notes ara that the action 
mast be of some importance, and that the 
agent must have been exposed to a conflict of 
motives — 1.«., that the action admired and 
approved as right must have been performed 
in despite of the existence of inducements to 
refrain trom its performance. The only argu- 
ment agiunst the latter view that is dealt with 
is the objection, that to do what is right easily 
and without effort represents a higher degree 
of moral virtae then to do so grudgingly and 
with relnctance ; and this is sufficiently met 
hj the plea that in such cases we admire tha 
whole antecedent conduct of the man which 
hai so fonned his character in virtue that he 
has no difficulty in preferring the narrow 
path, Dotwithstsjiding the material stones and 
thorns which make persistence in it dia- 
agieeable to the flesh. But it would bo very 
difficult to find any naturalistic explanation 
of the development of a special aenbmeot in 



favour of actions which hod no common 
quality except that of being painful or labori- 
ous to the natural man. The utilitarians arc 
really responsible for what seems wanting in 
the author's logic at this point ; for since, in 
real life, as he dearly points out, men may 
be required by the mom sentiment to sacrifice 
their own lawful interests without other 
reward than a good conscience, the utilitarian 
theory must break down unless the happiness 
of a good conscience is counted as a fresh 
inducement, making it ofter all for the in- 
terest of the man to sacrifice himself to his 
own peace of mind. This pretty circle is 
spoUt not merely by the consideration that 
devout utilitarians migbt think it their duty 
to cure themselves of a sentiment which had 
no function save that of tempting them to do 
what would otherwise be against their in- 
terests, but also by the fact, candidly noted 
(p. 139), that there are many men who would 
derive more pleasure from the wages of 
iniquity than pain from remorse or self- 
reproach for having earned them. The 
chapter on the " moral test " is open to none 
of these criticisms ; and a translation into 
popular language of the most satisfactory 
portion of the " Data of Bthics " brings us to 
the conclusion that the real test of the 
morality of any course of conduct is to be 
found in its fitness or failure to conduce to 
the general " welfare " or well-being, an end 
which includes not only happiness, but the 
conditions of happiness and progress as well. 
That a dominant sentiment should have grown 
up in favour of conduct answering to this 
test is intelligible enough; it is also in- 
telligible enough that in a world not ante- 
cedently adapted and designed to promote the 
greatest happiness of man, individual men 
should frequently be called npon to sacrifice 
their own ease or pleasure to the common 
good. Such conduct is singled out for special 
admiration by the moral sentiment, not on the 
ground of its difficulty, but of its tendency, 
W which attention is more particularly directed 
by the difficulty, which in any other case 
would be allowed to act as a deterrent. But 
when morality becomes fully self-oonscious 
and rea&onable, all action tending to promote 
the common welfare is recognised as good, and 
not merely action in the same direction under 
difficulties. The tendency must he ccmscious 
to appear morally deserving, but it need not 
be painful or laboured, and, in fact, the goal 
of moral progress necessarily appears as a 
state in which the hindrances to virtue shall 
be minimised — en aim which would be as 
suicidal as poor Hill's search after happiness 
unless virtue could exist without the obstruc- 
iiona which now surround its exercise. The 
only element which is really like to vanish 
in consequence of this readjustment of moral 
ideas is tiie " glow of self-approval " of which 
we hear a good deal from eighteenth- century 
moralists, and of which tha tradition has 
hitherto been kept alive because it seemed 
essential to the completeness of the moral 
sanction, which in its turn was necessary to 
save tJtilitarian ethics from the charge (d on 
immoral selfishness. It may probably be 
reckoned among the signs of moral progress 
enumerated by Dr. Fowler that no reasonable 
person now would insist much on the self- 
satisfaction of his inner man after doing what 
he t^aght he ought. An increasing sense of 



the sufficiency of the ethical motive tends tQ 
make the self- gratulat ion of a virtuous peisoit 
take the form of reflection on guilt escaped 
rather than praise deserved : " I'm glad I did 
BO and so. What a brute I should have been 
if I hadn't ! " So that the pleasuresqf virtue 
tend to seem less and less like those of voniW, 
but to become associated instead IPith the 
pleasurable contemplation of the compion 
welfare, and its promotion by others as well 
as onreelves. 

The essay concludes with snggestions as 
to the practical application of a progressive 
standard of morality ; hut this is not the 
most progressive portion of the volume. 
Warnings against the immorality of tipping 
railway porters should surely be supplemented 
by a reference to the at least equal immorality 
of employing porters or other labourers at 
wages BO inadequate as to develop an appetite 
for backsbcoah; and it is a little quaint in 
such a centre of industry as a univeraty to 
have young men exhorted not to waste their 
substance in riotous charities, on a scale lavish 
enough to condemn the recipients to "the 
ennui produced by want of employment." If 
the young man iu the gospel who " hod 
great riches" had tiiem productively in- 
vested in vineyards or sheep runs, Dr. 
Powlcr clearly minks he would have been 
morally to blame if he had sold all he 
had to give to the poor, for this would be 
(p. 77) to deprive "the families of many 
workmen and artisans of the fruits of their 
honest labour for the purpose of enabling a 
smaller number of familim to live in sloth 
and indolence." If moralists are to begin to 
grapple with industrial problems, the contrast 
between the industrious many and the idle 
few will hardly be found to lie between those 
who work and those who receive charity. As a 
general rule, it maybe assumed that the moral 
duties which are least likely to be ignored are 
those which some motives of self-interest con- 
tribute to enjoin ; and while welcoming the 
little book as a plea for practically progressive 
morality, we could hove wished the illnstra- 
tions given to have been less uniformly such 
as must commend themselves to the most 
stationary TJtilitariftnism. EorrH Snroox. 



Zifi and LetUrt of Bayari Taylor. Bdited 
by Uorie Hanscn-Taylor and Horace E. 
Scudder. In 2 vols. (EUiot Stock.) 
The story of a busy, useful, and outwardly 
prosperous life is told well in these pages. 
Bayard Taylor was a man of superior talent, 
robust mentally as well aa physically, 
Though he attempted many things, ho tailed 
in none. Fortune was his constant friend. 
He won applause by turns as explorer, 
journalist, poet, novelist, lecturer, and diplo- 
matist. His first book, View* Afoot, secured 
him the goodwill of Griswold and Willis, then 
the oracles of American literature, and he 
took at once high rank as a writer. When 
he travelled, men whom he had never met 
before seemed to vie with one another to do 
him eenice. The Arabs almost worshipped 
him. He had a iiniriilBr influence over 
animals; and it seemed as though the very 
forces of nature dared not wrong him, for he 
passed through many perils quite unharmed. 
The world inustod in regarding Taylor as 
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before all else a trsTeller, and in admiring 
him as a noTelist and a leotnrer; but h.e 
claimed to be a poet. He thought the -world 
quite vnHig, as, indeed, in respect to poeta 
it often is. He complained that he iras 
" known to the pahlio not as a poet [the onlf 
title I oovet), but as one vho has mooaedod In 
Beemg Enfope with little money." 
And, again — 

^People can't see th&t ii I had mot been a poet 
I Bhonld never have hod such raooeai aa a 
traveller." 

Far be it from ua to Bay he was sot a poet- 
There are passages not a tow in his books 
vhich would make it difficult to qneetion his 
claim. Certainly he had a poetic mind. 
G. P. E. James described him as "the beet 
landscape painter in words that he had ever 
known," and be was sometimes moi« than 
that The poets of his own day — Longfellow, 
"Whittior, and Bryant among them — regarded 
him as a poet, and his masterly translation of 
"fauat" is by iteelf almost enough to esta- 
blish the poedtion. 

Yet the world was so far right that he was 
something else in the first place, and a poet 
only in the second place. Eeadere of this 
Idography will be impressed more by the 
business talent he dif^Uyed than by any 
other single charaoteristic. He knew prices 
and values in the literary market as well as 
any broker knows what com and cotton are 
TOTth. He habitually placed a money estimate 
on things, and though, for love of it, he did 
much writing of a comparatively nnremunera- 
tive sort, he was quite conscious what he 
was doing, and did not misoalcolate what he 
must expect from it. He personally super- 
intended the building of his fine house, and 
Eed quite as good an authority on the enb- 
of timber and bricks as he could have 
about sonnets and odea. Indeed, he 
gives some hints about building well worth 
attending to. His letters are not the letters 
of a poet, but of a man of the world. The 
poet writes as a poet ; he wrote about poetry, 
and still more about the affairs of the day, 
and especially his own achievements and 
prospects. 

Though he considered that he belonged to 
the olasi of poets, he postponed poetry to the 
acqnidtion of wraith, giving the best and, as 
it proved, nearly all t£e years of his life to 
the latter, in the vain hope that when his 
ciroumstancra had been made easy, he would 
be able to devote himself to tike mnae. Time 
after time 

"he pleased himself with the fancy that by 
hud labour for a year or two more, he should 
be aUe to iti«miaa all oara for pecuniary retuni, 
and davot« himself with a free mind to poetry." 
If he had been a poet first of all, he could 
not have treated poetry as a commodity to be 
laid by until — other requirements being satis- 
fied — there should be leisure to enjoy it. It 
wnuld have been the very life of his ufe. 

That the looked-for leisure never oame was 
not due to lack of means, but to lack of dis- 
cretion in the use of them. To Taylor, 
earning money was easy — perhaps too easy. A. 
man who conld dictate tenosto his publishers, 
whose mere newspaper correspondence was 
invariably collected in volumes and com- 
manded ready and continuous sale in that 
form, who had more applications for lectures 



and articles (to be paid tor handsomely) than 
he could accept, cannot be said to be ill- 
provided. Nevertheless, year after year a 
difficulty was felt in TnnViTig ends meet. 
Human wants are limitless if they are allowed 
scope, and Taylor, unhappily for himself, 
never learned the true secret of thrift, fie 
enjoyed life and its material pleasuns. He 
was a good companion and a hearty friend. 
His house, intended to cost £2,000, absorbed 
£3,000, and an expensiTe house calls for 
proportionate expenditure in many directions. 
Thus for the sake of possessious and of enjoy- 
ment — things harmless enough in tbeir due 
measure — he spent his years, and, worn out, 
died before his time, with the desire of his life 
unfulfilled. " What we all need," he once 
wrote, and the words in their application to 
himself are full of pathos, " What we all 
need is not to live without work, but to bo 
free from worry." 

"It is possible in some de^ee to serve both 
Qod and mammon ; in fact, I do it daily. But 
I hate mammon while I serve him ; there's my 

We do not say the writer of such words as 
these conld not be a poet; but uuquestionably 
they contain the sort of wisdom which belongs 
to iho man of the world, and as a man of the 
world first, and a poet second. Bayard Taylor 
must be regarded. 

His lifelong mistake in postponing the full 
adoption of what he regarded as his calling 
is precisely the mistake that men of the 
worn do make. Here, at least, the " children 
of light" surpass them in wisdom, for they 
do not merely exist to-day in order that they 
may lire in an impossible to-morrow, but 
regulate their lives in the knowledge that even 
" the poorest day that passes over na is the 
confiux of two eternities." 

To Bay he waa a man of the world of the 
best sort ia not trivial praise. He was 
upright in all his dealings, simple-hearted as 
a child, liberal-handed, and, in the presence 
of difBculties, unfiinching. All his tasks 
were well performed ; his snift good fortune 
only spurred him to renewed and stronger 
effort. If all men of the world were men 
such as he, the distinction would be coveted. 

Pew men have belonged more thoroughly to 
their day and generation than Bayard Taylor. 
He looked neither Jieforo nor after, neither 
compltdning of his time nor yet attempting 
to improve it ; probably he did not think it 
needed improving. His talents were exactly 
adapted to its wants, . and this, with the 
honest way he used them, ia the aecret of his 
instant and invariable aucceas. That after 
generations may appreciate him less highly is 
no demerit. The immortality of fame is not 
an infallible teat of worth. 

An excellent feature in Bayard Taylor's 
character is the steady improvement he made 
up to the end of his life, not only as a writer, 
but as a man. Too often the moral and the 
bodily powers seem to decay together, but the 
Bayard Taylor of 1878 was a far nobler man 
thm the Bayard Taylor of thirty years before. 
He always believed he had a great destiny, 
and this power of moral expansion is sug- 
gestive of possibilities unreached. Justiy did 
he say, "Let the years go by nnlamented 
they bring more thui they take away." 

Vaixzk Lewih. 



Ze» FaiulitUi Zatim, depnia le necle 

d'AuAueto josqn'A la fin dn moyen kfs. 

Par Let^ldHervienx. InSvols. (Paris: 

Firmin-Didot) 
Tna fables of Fhaedrus seem to hare been bat 
little read in antiquity, Lf we may judge tnm 
the fact that their author is only mentioned b^ 
Uartial and Avianus, while the imitatioas of 
his works are confined to a few by the former 
poet, and a stray one by Pmdoitins. fiat if 
the influence of Phoedrus woe small in 
antiquity, it was correspondingly great in the 
Uiddle Ages. True, hie name waa forgotten, 
and his works in their original shape last ; bat 
the substance of hia fables was preserved in 
prose veraiona, which became, in their turn, 
the source of more or less divergent coUectioiu 
of fables in Latin prose and verse aa well u 
in Old French, Old English, and Low QermuL 

H. Hervieux hoa done good service bf 
oolleoting and publishing the texta of all the 
Latin Imitations of Phaedrus which have 
anrvived from the Middle Ages. In pursuit of 
his plan he haa visited most of the pablie 
libraries of Europe, and has himself copied, 
or had copied by others, all the collectioiu of 
Latin fables to be found. Some of tbeae 
collections are now published for the fint 
time ; in the case of others which have been 
published before, M. Hervieux has coUited 
freah manusoripta. Thua, we have now, fsi 
the first time, an edition of the impoitsnt 
collection of Lstin prose fables contained in 
the Weiaaenburg (now Wolfenbnttel) MS. 
As against Oesterley, who lighUy assumed 
that this collection, as well as that knan 
as the Anonymous of Ililant, were mere 
extracts from the celebrated collection which 
bears the name of Somulut, U. Hervieox Lit 
proved by comparison of the texte thst the 
three collections are independent, and that 
the Anonymous of !Nilant ia even older thu 
S^>mvlut, that in fact it is the oldest knovn 
paraphrase of Phaedrua, to which it bears eo 
cloae a reaemhlanoe (preserving whole veraei 
intact) that it must have been mode directly 
from the text of Phaedrua. With regard to 
the so-called Somului, ]£. Hervieux ahowi 
what had been suspected before, that he is the 
mere fiction of a copyist, who thought to ^ve 
fresh dignity and interest to an old coUectian 
of fables by prefixing to them a preface is 
which a certain Komulus, addressing hii eon 
Tyberinus, professes to have translated them 
directly from the Greek. But tlua Ijiiig 
aoribe was a tool aa well as a knave, for in 
calmly transcribing the preface (addreissed to 
one Bufus) of the previous collection, he ha» 
left US the proof of his falsehood. Still, Ms 
puppet of a Bomulns long escaped detection. 
He passed for a Boman emperor in the Middle 
Ages, and he still survives, though shorn of 
his imperial dignity, in the pages of the 
BiographU Vnivari^U. In editing the text 
of Somtdut, M. Hervieux has followed thfl 
Munich MS. 756, which he collated perBonslly 
This is admittedly the moat recent of the 
MSS. of Somului, being vmtten \fy Crinihu, 
of Florence, in 1495 ; but as the older MSS. 
— ^the Codex Divionensis (now lost, bnt the 
copy made by Gnden in 1660-68 ia extant 
in the Wolfenbuttel library), and the Cod« 
BumeiwiuB (in the British Mnaeum)— hw 
been already collated and edited, m- 
Herrienx dia well in breaking new gnDDOi 
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for he has thus proved that, not- 
irithatanding the many coUeotionB derived 
from SonMut, the primitiTe text anrvived 
down to the Benaisaanoe. Another MS. of 
JZoaM/w, collated hy U. Hervieux, that of 
Corpoa Chriati Collego, Oxford, belongs to the 
fourteenth cento^, and is thns intermediate 
between the Honich HB. on the one side, and 
the older BnmeiannB (tenth centiuy) and 
DiviMieiinB (twelfth century) on the other. 
Anumnt the fables in verse to whioh Somultu 
gave nae there is one in Latin elegiaoe which 
^oyed a wide popularity in the Kiddle Ages. 
The anthomhip of this collection has long 
been a matter of discuaaian ; sinoo the edition 
of Novelet in 1610 it has been nsnal^ known 
as the Anonymona of Novelet. U. Herrieux 
beUeves that he has succeeded in identifying 
the anther with Walther of England, ohap- 
Inin to Henry 11., and afterwards Archbishop 
of Palermo. He relies on a gloss in a US.* 
(Lat. 303) in the Imperial library at Vienna, 
and on another gloss in the edition printed at 
Lyons in 1480 ("Oalterus Anglioni fecit hnno 
libmiB sub nomine Esopi "). Without sharing 
H. Hervienx's absolute confidence in the cer- 
tainty of his discovery, we may admit that he 
lias made out a case which has no inherent 
improbability, and agrees with the date of the 
oldest HB. (thirteenth ceutnry), and we may 
note asaoonfirmatorycircumatance the special 
popularity which these verse fables enjoyed in 
Italy, as attested by the numerous editions 
■nd translations of them published in that 
country — a popularity partly explicable on 
the hypothesis uiat the author was Arohbishop 
of Falermo. 

If IL Hervienx's theory is true, it adds 
nnotlier to the not inoonmderable list of col- 
leotiona of fables made by Englishmen or in 
England daring the Uid£e Ages. Such are 
the collections of the two monks — Odo, of 
feherrington, and Alexander Neckam. The 
former, about i-v. 1200, composed a large 
number of prose fables, of which only a port 
can be traced to Jitmubu. His fables have a 
atfong mediaeval and ecclesiastical flavour, the 
devil is frequently introduced to point the 
nunal, and the author does not spore the 
faults of his clerical brethren. U. Hervieux 
inM'nt-fli"Ti against Toigt, that the fables of 
Odo are not to be reduoad to eizty, and he ia 
the first to publish them in their eutirety. 
Alexander Neokant, Abbot of the Augnstinian 
monastery at Ezetw in 1215, among nnmer- 
cms othm works, was the author of forty-two 
lablee in Latin elegiacs, most of them baaed 
on Somuiiu. Though translated into Prench 
verse in the thirteenth oentnry, they never 
had the some vogue as those of Walther. 
Sat of the mediae'ral tables derived indirectly 
from Phaednis the most celebrated, perhaps, 
are those in Old-French verse by Marie de 
Vaaiae, who resided in England in the thir- 
teenth century. She wrote her fables, she 
tella as, " for the love of Count William," 
" Pm lanx le comte Willanme 
Le ploB TBillaat de cost lojaume." 



■Hie t^Mt mns thus: "Titnlaa el tails eit: 
luapii JMfMt, q^od tton fnlt noin«n oompodtoils 
sed Waltkinu. Ut aatem eins libar hom suns red- 
poetor, intltalatlt enm boo nomine." Ihsgloeaac 
ptOMods to •DUert that Aesop (Esopui) ta either 
tlMBame of a "nobfUsqatdam," oris almplj the 
barb hyaop (!), and that Walther gave hb book 
tidtname MoauM, like the hjsop. It was good for 
a varied of pnrpowel 



Who this Count WHliam may have been is 
a matter of dispute. U. Hervieux, agreeing 
with the Abb4 de la Rue, decides in favour 
of William Long-Swoid, aon of Henry II. 
and the fair Soaamond, created Earl of Salis- 
bury by CoQur-de-Lion. The version of Marie 
was made, as she tells us, from an English 
translation, the work of an English king, 
whose name appears in various forms in the 
UBB. Host of these forms seem to be corrup- 
tions of Alfred ; but, on the strength of two 
M8S., M. Hervieux identifies the royal trans- 
lator with Henry I. Bean-Clerc. Ko other 
trace of this translation exists ; but we possess 
twenty-two Latin fables, which appear to be 
a portion of that version of Aomu/iw from 
which the English translation was made. 
H. Hervieux has shed fresh light on this Latin 
original by publishing 136 ^blea, extracted 
from MBS. of Tr^vea, Gottingen, Smaaela, 
and the British Museum, whiuh he believes 
to have been derived from the aame version 
of RoMuius as that from which the English 
translation referred to by Marie was made. 
Of these 136 fables, 95 are now published for 
the first time. 

A conclusion forced upon us by the mediaeval 
prose versions of Phaedrns is uiat our present 
copiea of Phaedma, even with the addition 
of the "new" fables preserved in the MS. 
of Ferotti, are far from complete. Of the 
one hundred distinct fables preserved in the 
three oldest of these versions (Anonymons of 
Nil ant, Weissenberg oolleotion, Somului), 
forty-six have no counterpart in our Fhaedrus. 
But, when we consider the close resem- 
blance which those fables whose original 
is Phaedrns bear to that ordinal, it seems 
a reasonable inference that the remaining 
fables of the same collectiaiis are equally 
close copies of lost fables of Phaedrns. 
As a matter of tact the discovery of the 
" new " fables of Phaedrus at once fumiahed 
the original of eight of the fables of Romultu, 
of which the origin had been previously un- 
known. If we hod a complete Phaedrns, we 
should probably find in it the originals of all 
the fables contained in the three prose 
collections in question. This inference is 
justly drawn by H. Hervieux, who is as 
judicious as he is learned. His present work, 
the first instalment of a larger one, includes 
Fhaedrus and his Latin imitators, direct and 
indirect, down to the close of the Middle Ages. 
The fint of these two large and handsome 
volumes is devoted to a discussion of the lives 
and works of Phaedrus and his imitatora, and 
the relations which these bear to each other, 
and includes on elaborate account of the 
editions and MSB. of their works. In the 
list of editions it is surprising to see that 
M. Hervieux has overlooked the important 
edition of Phaedrus by Lucian MuUi 
Teubner, 1877. The notices of his own 
researahes and of the lives of some of the 
scholars whom he has occasion to mentioi 
add much to the interest of M. Hervieux' 
well-written book. The second volume 
contains the texts of the authors, from 
Phaedrus down to Neokom. It ia M. 
Hervieux's intention to treat the other Latin 
fabulists in the same way, beginning with 
AvianuB. We sincerely trust that the learned 
editor will live to complete the important 
work which he has thus far so admirably 
J. 0. Frazex. 



NBW SOVBLS. 

Sir jflwi. By Mrs. Oliphant. In 8 vols. 

(Uaomillon.) 
Loee and Mirage; or, The Waiting on an 

Island, and Other Talcs. By M. Betham- 

Edwards. In 2 vole. (Hurst & Blackett) 
The WiiU JFiteh. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
A Rtd Wall/oteor. By the Author of " The 

Wide, Wide World." (Hisbet.) 
Jtut in Tim». By Mrs. G-. S. Beaney. 

Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Sl^han Broda. Yon B. Heller. (Leipzig: 

W. Priedrioh.) 
Sir Tom ia not unworthy of the anthor'a 
reputation. In otherwords, it may rank with 
the best work produced by a writer whose 
contributions to English fiction fall short by 
but a hair's breadth of actual genius. True, 
the plot of Mrs. Oliphant's latest novel is 
not altogether sufficient ; but this defect, such 
as it is, is more than redeemed by the 
vigorous hondliug of the characters, who ore 
human to a degree that even transcends the 
standard which the author has led us to 
expect. For the rest. Sir Tom overflows with 
the quiet humour of which this author is a 
master — a humour which results, aa it -wit- 
of necessity from a deep knowhilc' u.:.: 
sympathy with the nature of mcu and 
women. Sir Thomas Bandolph, the hero 
of the story, is a baronet of good descent, 
who after paaaing through a stormy youth, 
finds himself in middle age the owner of 
heavily encumbered estatos. He is rescued 
from this unpleasant situation by a wealthy 
marriage. Not tjiat this desirable consum- 
tnation was actively Bought by Sir Tom (to 
give him the name he bore in the county) ; 
the baronet, in truth, was incapable of fortune 
hunting, and the heiress was forced, so to 
speak, into hia arms by the hand of fortune. 
Once married, his cup of happiness seemed 
running over, for Lucy Trevor, who became 
hia wife, was not only rich beyond belief in 
gold and silver, bat gifted with every moral 
quality that a husband can desire. A word 
with regard to this personage. Sir Tom's wife. 
The angelic woman is a type of charoctor 
which novelists have found proverbially diffi- 
cult to draw. Witness Alice, that paragon 
of insipidity in David Copperfield, and tha 
poor litUe milk-and-water heroine of Vanity 
Fair. AU the more is Mrs. Oliphant to be 
congratulated on the fact that Lady Bandolph 
is a perfect success. Although we have here 
the study of a character into whose gold there 
entera scarcely a pennyweight of alloy, we 
fed in the presence of a human being whose 
joys are oar joys, and whose sorrows are our 
sorrows. To relieve the monotony of a picture 
of unruffled domestic happiness, the authoress 
brings two distinct motives into play. First, 
the gentle Lucy feels conatrained to crosa her 
husband's will, acting in obedience to what 
she deems a yet higher duty. Her father 
had made her his heiress under a strange 
will by which she was empowered to distri- 
bute one half of her great wealth to needj 
and deserving persons and families. No limit 
of time was fixed for the fulfilment of this 
odd behest, nor was the extent of the dole 
specified. The baronet's wife regarded tt aa 
her bonndeu duty to carry out her father's 
dying wish, and could not see that her 
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husband was ri;rht in holding the entire busi- 
ness as a picco of whimsical folly. Then the 
husband causes the wife much pain by receiv- 
ing into bis house a wandering Italian 
countess, who is accompanied by a young girl 
of mysterious parentage. The 'countess had 
been a friend of Sir Tom's youth, and her 
prolonged visit to his house is well calculated 
to rob Lucy of her peaoe of mind. The 
reader begins to think the Boronet somewhat 
less than an English gentleman, when the 
clouds clear as by magic. The countess has 
established hereelf in Lady Eandolph's home 
for no worse purpose than to secure a good 
match for her young charge, who turns out to 
be her niece, and her former relations with 
the baronet were not such as to merit 
the censure of severe moralists. It has 
been seen that a portion of the motive is of a 
delicate nature ; but it must be conceded that 
the pitfalls which such a subject holds out 
have been avoided with rare skill and tact. 
And there can be no question that the studious 
elimination of a certain aspect of life from 
the drama and from fiction must necessarily 
rob the playwright and novelist of one of tbe 
mightiest levers of human sympathy. While 
speaking of the stage we would ventiue to 
'newest that Sir Tom contains every element 
i.i ■ •'■•■.A drama. The study it presents of 
huuL.ti J iture and modern English manners is 
of very rare excellence, and its situations over- 
flow with a rich, kindly humour. Why 
should not tbe playwright ehizc this oppor- 
tunity of placing on the boards a thoroughly 
English drama, rich in every element M 
human interest ? 

The work which standi second on our list 
contains three stories by Miss M. Betham- 
Edwards, the tale which supplies the title 
occupying one volume and a half. Each story 
does credit to the author's practised skill, 
but the most absorbing interest will be found 
in Zov« and Mirage. The scene is laid in an 
islet in the Baltic 8ea, to which a couple of 
English touriats are paying a summer's holiday 
visit. The tourists are brothers, and fortune 
throws them into the society of two charming 
German girla who, strangely enough, arc 
aistera. The course of the very natural court- 
ship is interrupted by a shadow on the life of 
thcao maidens, and, although this motive does 
not suffice to disturb the younger pair of lovers, 
it causes grievous pain to the elder brother 
and sister. To analyse the plot would spoil 
the interest of a very well constructed story. 
Suffice it to say that the tale is a little gem 
in every respect ; the descriptions of scenery 
are prose-poetry, and the sketches of German 
society are both far-seeing and sympathetic. 

T/ui W7hU Witch is a novel of the Mrs. 
Henry "Wood school, which shows the handi- 
work of on apprentice. The plot is com- 
plicated, not to say confused, and the char- 
acters, with a very few exceptions, of the 
most common-place type. The story is con- 
cerned with the tribulations of a very harm- 
less young man desperately enamoured of 
a pale, ghostly young lady, who rejecta all 
hia advances for no conceivable reason. In 
evading the advances of her admirer the 
heroine shows a remarkable amount of low 



tion. After leading the hero through three 
volumes of sensational adventures, the mystery 
is cleared up, and that not very sagacious 
gentleman is rewarded with the hand of a 
young lady who had acted and told enough 
falsehoods to fill a ledger, and all for tbe sake 
of a woman more worthless than herself. 

Two stoiT-books herald the coming 
— A Red TfaUJlouier, for which we are in- 
debted to our old friend the author of Tkt 
Widt, Wide World, and Juat in Tinu, by 
Mrs. Eeane;^. The first is a bright, &etli 
story of life in Connecticut half a century ago, 
and the second is a good specimen of the 
religious atory which finds readers in ao many 
English homes. 

Students of German life may do worse than 
read SUphan Broia. The story fiows along 
briakly for a German tale, and contains 
some characters whose acquaintance is worth 
making. Among these are a Boman Catholic 
priest, bom of peasant parents in Bohemia, 
who, mixing in good society all his life, 
remained a boor to the last, and a savere- 
minded widow lady, who read her breviary 
and Boccaccio's Steamerm with equal pleasure. 
Ahthte R. R. BiaKKK. 



cunning, and develops a capacity for lying 
which is frequently fonnd in womim of 
lovi^oral organisatioii and imperfect eduoa- 



CURRENT LITER ATUSE. 
Flatland: a Bomanoe of Many Dimensions. 
By A Bquare. (Seelevs). Flatland is a world 
inhabited by beings whose eipvience of space 
is limited to two dimensions. In this book a 
native of this strange region has undertaken io 
describe its pecuharities to as dwellers in 
"Spaceland." It seems the male Platlanders 
are plane rectilinesl figures, varying in shape 
according to their position in the social scow, 
or, what in Flatland is the same thing, to their 
degree of intellectual development ; the lowest 
class being isosoeles triangle;:, and the luKbost 
class, or priesthood, being polygons whioh nave 
BO many sides that they are acooanted circles. 
The Flatland women, being deplnrably lacking 
in intellect, are not figures at all, but merely 
straight lines. Of courao, the inhabitants of 
two-dimension space cannot see each other as 
figures, bat only as straight lines. For the 
means by which they can infer one another's 
true shape, and for tbe manners andinstitutions 
of Flatland, tiie reader must be referred to the 
book itself. The historian of Flatland is by 
■ank and figure "a square." and he has a 
grandson, a clever hexagon, who one day 
startles him with a suggestion that space may 
have a third dimension, and that beings may 
exist who are capable of seeing the inside of a 
closed figure. The notion is angrily rejected a: 
absurd; but the " Square " afterwards under- 
goes a miraculous experience that introduces 
him to the threefold space which he was pre- 
viouily unable to imagine. Ghiided by tbe 
analogy of his own experienoe, he ventiu^s to 
suggest to the inhabitanta of "Spaceland" 
that a fourth dimension may have a real exist- 
ence, though it is to them as inconceivable as 
the third dimension once was to himself. Tbe 
"Square" has forgotten to t«U us by what 
means he has managed io make himself in- 
telligible to tri-dimeneioual mankind, and one 
or two other weak pointo might easily be found 
in his story ; but, on the whole, the idea is very 
cleverly worked out, with many happy satiric 
touches, and the book is much more entertain- 
ing than this account of it will lead the reader 
to suppose. 

Dark Days. By Hueh Conway. Arrow- 
smith's Cbristraas Annual for 1S84. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) Ur. F. J. Fargus, for ao we 



may now call the famona author of OoBed BatL 
has apparently received instruoiions to walk in 
his own footsteps. For a second time he hu 
adopted the form of autobiography; the plot 
again turns upon murder.madnosa, and mytterv; 
and very similar characters play very siniiUr 
parts. Of the story itself we need say nothing 
further. It is mora interesting to attempt Io 
estimate the due place of this literary PaganinL 
To ascribe his marvellous success to the oyiiie 
disposition of the British pnblio to jump one 
after the other is by no means an adequate ei- 
plonation. Nor does it advance the matter 
much to throw in the epithet " sensationaL" 
Called Back—imd to a less degree Z»ori floji— 
lay hold upon the reader by force of a oeriam 
well - ordered collocation of events which 
resembles the fatality of a mild uiehtmare. 
Poe and others have written the visions ot 
genius; Mr. Fargus has achieved an eanei 
popularity by writing the dreams of tiie 
irdinary railway traveUJsr, From this point of 
iew it is idle to oomplatn that the personagM 
are little better than lay-figuies, that the atjle 
frequently drops to the commonplace, th«t tbe 
pathos fails to touch our emotions. 'Wliile 
allowing Mr. Fargus full credit tor the sustained 
directness of his narrative, and for the vm- 
fflnulitudo of some of his strongest sceDei, 
wa must yet hold that his art is rather 
that of Uie photogr«)her than of the 
paint«r. If we may judge the experience of 
otiierB by our own, it is difficult to iMi 
Called Back twice. The skill of the author it 
sufficient once to make his puppets move and 
talk ; it cannot breathe into them the breath of 
life. ITiey die as soon as put upon the Bhclt, 
becanse they never r^Uy lived. 

The R^ntance uf Nassovli, tnuialated fconi 
the origuial Hindustani by M. Kempson. 
fW. H. Allen.) The originJ of tins tale, hj 
Maulavi Nazfr Ahmad, a Depnty-CoDeotor ia 
the North- Western Provinces, obtained a priie 
of Ba. 1,000 in 1874, when Sir William Miiir 
was Lieutenant- Oovemor of tboae FroviucH. 
and Mr. Eempeon head of the Edm^tiw 
Deportment ; and the translation by the latter 
is now again commended to Uie notice of tlis 
public in apreface by the former. The plotof 
tbe story is of the slightest. A wdfto-do 
Muhammadon of Ddlu fells ill of cholera, and 
his sick-bed sees in a dream the Judgmml- 
1 of God, where he bos a oonveisafioQ with 
his own father, who has just died of the epi- 
demic. The father, a man, who had lea s 
reputable life, is about to be cal^ to socount 
for the sins and acts of neglect of which hii 
conscience is afraid; and the son, struck with 
terror and remorse, is thus led to reflect oa hii 
own life, which had hitherto been thot of s 
oarelesa and easy man, unmindful of his dnlj 
to bis Maker, hia family, and hia neigbbonn. 
On hia recovery NasdA resolves to amend hi) 
ways, and the manner in which be ouries out 
this resolution, and endeavours to reform him- 
self, his wife, and his children, is the subject of 
the book. The tale contains many mterestic|r 
teucbes illusttative of Tndimi domestic life, sod 
is not without passages showing a power of 
delineating character which promises well. Tbe , 
following, for instance, is a capital pictoie ot 
the b&Ttkd, or oity fop : — 

"Hewsa a finished specimen of the >tw<u> Am | 
of the period, who are like women in their lore of 
flneiy and admiration, rise late and study tbeni' 
selves ia tbe glass till noon, go to rest with tb^ 
hair parted and plaited under a night-cap, and I 
grieve over the disturbance of > ourl-papei [«] 
much M Sir Isaac Newton grieved over the ma- 
chief done by his dog Diamond, When the , 
barber comes they keep him at worl till be can 
see no longer. When it U time to dHsa, am 
comes the cap, which is taken from the block wa 
cautiously fitted on the head lo a* not to dia- | 
arrange a hair. Then comes the onxioiu busiaw* 
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g Into tleerea titd tionMn ; tlie cloth 
ia so m» ta&t It vou't beai palling;; hand and 
foot declue the7 can't get luto an ant-hole ; 
' Sow (OK a mdmI pnu MroujA a netiWt eye ? ' Aa 
hoiu'a gentle penaaeion, with the aid of tissue 
p^>er, uid the garmenta are alithared on at lost, 
■ perfect fit, bnt no tight a squeeze that the arms 
•re pisioaed and Oie leg* a-etraddle. The gentle- 
man can haidl; bnatiie, let alone cough or sneeze 
—as well be in the stocks at once ! " 
Ob the whole, howerer, the reader will probably 



airiiiehti 



e book bears to those of the 
his native tongae. 
NajiiA'a ie«l in the cause of rdigion ia praise- 
wortby, but BODDiawhBt nazrow ; rad Hm bonfire 
which be makes of his aou's books too closely 
resembles that which OroBr is said (falsely, aa 
Dr. Bjehl showed at the Oriental Congress of 
1880) to have ordered of the contents of 
the Alexandrian library. Novertheleas, the 
rarity of radb works in me Indian nmatnilars, 
and espacdally in the purely indigenous literfl- 
tnre, give* a certain importnnoe and distinction 
to tha t^e, which it would be wrong, looking 
to ita antaoedenta, to oonfoimd with tiie mass 
of moral and didactic etories with which we 
are familiar in England. Its popularity, in 
its Hindustani dress, ia evidenced 1:^ the many 
editions of it which have been called for in 
India. The translation a^ipeara to be ex- 
cellently done, and its fidebty is Touched for 
by Sir W. Hair. 

ffeine't Prcta, being Eleleetiona from hia Prose 
Worka. 'WithLife,Note8,&o.,byC. A.Buchhoim. 
Series ofOerm&nClaaaiDa, Vol Vll, (TheClaren- 
dod Preas). TbequalitvofHeiue'sproaeaaprose 
ii sach that any poaailile selection from it must 
be good, and Dr. Buchheim, bearing in mind 
tbst ii wa* a school-book that he was com- 
lolin^ has made a reaUy excellent selection. 
rhe Hfirzreiae, of course, occupies the place of 
honoiiT ; the extracts from it are ao ohagen aa 
to form an apparently continuous narrative, 
and together with passages front the other 
Reiaebilder fill about hat? the book. In the 
second half, Dr. Bachheim aeema to have oiined 
at drawing hia selections from aa wide a field 
afl was possible, even including four of Heino'a 
private letters, which are aa much literature 
as anything elae that he wrote. The " Life of 
Seine " prefixed to the text ia on the whole as 
satisCaotory as we can expect it to be in auch a 
oompass ; though there are a few details in 
which a little more explicitneaa might be 
desired. Dr. Buchheim does not tell hia readers 
that in Hraoe's youth the study of jurisprudence 
with a view to practice im^jied the acceptance of 
Chriatisnity. ^ia, together with the omission of 
the TenaA which Heine makes on being obliged 
to cling to the cross on the Dsenstein : " Dass 
ioh, in so loisilioher Stellnng, dieses gethan 
babe, wird mir gewiss Niemand verdenken," 
suggests that Dr. Buchheim did not wish to 
discnas or make prominent Heine'a change of 
ivligion. Tet it is one of the capital facta of 
hia life. The date of hia baptism is indeed 
given aa a note at the end of the book ; hut how 
many readera will think of inserting it in ita 
[^ace in the " Life " ? It ia prolmbly by a 
mere oversi^t that Heine's aoqnaintaiioe with 
dt> MoucKe u made to begin ap^jarenUy in 1848 
instead of 1655. The notes, which fill nearly a 
hundred pages, ooutsin a ^reat deal of neoea- 
Bory and useful information. Nevertiielesa it 
teata» to ns that they ore aometimes rather 
triflinx or even auperfluous, and that o___ 
sionaliy a passage which would veiy well bear 
explanation ia left without a note. Students ao 
far advanced as to oae this book ahonld not need 
to be reminded that the definite article is fre- 
quontlf used before names of persons, or to 
have such words as hlilzUugig, Sergmiirchta, 
muhaam or Waberruck translated for them. 
On the otlier h4nd, when JEfeioe ^nds Qoethe, 



the acknowledged Sing of German literature, 

as compared with Mdme. de Staiil and Lady 
Morgan, wanting in virility of sentiment, the 
stud!^t would certainly be the better of a few 
vords to aay why in the early years of this 
«ntnt7 Ooethe waa ao frequently ol^ged with 
I wMit of manliness. Dr. Buchheim exagger- 
ates the diiEoulty of translating Heine, and his 
snggestions ore sometimea downright mislead- 
ing. Profaaen, a word coined by Heine, is 
evidently aimed at the professors, not at the 

C'o-reotor. Baupthahn would be better trons- 
ted "game-cock" or "cock of the walk" 
than " capital fellow " ; Wohlbatallte as " well- 
fed" than " duly appointed" ; and we fail to 
see any antithesis lietween MUrchetifuhtl and 
Thitr/abd. However, these are but triflea ; the 
book is a eood one and will be heartily wel- 
comed by all teachers and learners of Cbnnan, 

Saiirtt and Pro/anilUt. By Jamea Thomson 
B.T.). With a Preface by Q. W. Foote. 
Progressive Publishing Company. ] Mr. Pooto 
laa here collected twenty-three papers con- 
tributed at various times by the late James 
Thomson to the Nationnl Beformer and the 
Seculariit ; and he haa added a short Preface 

S' ring some personal details about hia friend, 
om this atatement, in conjunction with the 
title, our readers will probably know what to 
expect. We do not feel called upon to criticise 
tiie book here, beyond aaying that it cannot be 
neglected by any who are interested in one of 
the moat pathetic peraonagea of our time. For 
James Thomson was no hireling journalist. If 
he wrote with drops of gall, they were drawn 
from his own heart. His atheism waa aa 
earnest aa his republicanism ; and both were 
dictated by deep pity for his suSaring fellow- 
men. It is much to bo desired that someone 
who can speak with authority should tell to the 
reading public the true lesson of hia life. The 
present volume wo cannot honestly recommend 
to all and sundry. 

rrTa Modern Cheat, (Jamea Wode.) For 
the last forty years Mr. Bird has been 
well-known among chess players as a 
leading English exponent of tne game. He 
rose into prominence at a time when Mr. 
Staunton waa at the head of the oheas world, 
and he still holds his own in practicalplay aa 
one of our leading English maatera. The col- 
lection of gomes, which, he published under the 
title of Chen Maaterpieca, haa now become one 
of our chess claaaics, and, under the title of 
Modern CheM, he proposes to continue that 
work to the present time. The firat part, jnat 

eibUshed, contains chiefly games oonteated by 
mselt, and will well sustain hia reputation. 
It ia well known that in hia treatment of many 
of the openings Mr. Bird is not orthodox, 
and in this opening number apeclmens are 
given of sames played by him m the Qiuoco 
Piano and Ein^a Bishop two defenoe in a 
manner contfarr to the reco^ised forms, but 
which serve to snow that certainly in the Qiuoco 
Piano hia method of advancing the pawns on 
the queen's side is more sound than it has 
been generally believed to be, and at least, as 
he modestly submits, productive of more lively 
and interesting contests than arise from the or- 
thodox way of conducting this opening. The 
three games with irtiich the selection oom- 
menoea are of more than ordinary brilliancy, 
and are to every ohoss player in themselves 
worth the shilling, which is the price of each 
part of his intended work. The publication of 
a chess book in parts, at a very moderate price, 
is an experiment which ou^ht to be successful, 
and should be supj)orted b^ all English chesa 
players who appreciate native talent. Every 
chess club in Ch^eat Britain ought to buy a 
copy, and, poor as cheaa clubs notoriously are, 
the price ia auoh aa the poorest can afford. 
An Untentimenlal Jbumei/ through CorniecU!. 



By the Author of "John Halifax." (Mac- 
mdlan.) Mra. Croik's account of a sixteen 
days' trip through Cornwall has no remarkable 
merit, but it is good enough for ita purpoae — 
namely, to serve as accompanying text to Mr. 
O.Napier Hemy'a drawings. Theae drawings, 
thirty-five in number, are all pleaaing, and 
me of them strikin^y beautifuL 
A ffittorical Account of the Btlief in Witch- 
aft in Scotland. By Charlea Kirkratrick 
ffliarpe. f Hamilton Adama & Co.) This is 
snbatantiaUy a reprint of the Introduotion pre- 
fixed by Sharpe to Ma edition of Law'a 
" Memoriala " publiahed in 1819. The woik is 
well known aa a standard authority on its sub- 
ject, and the publishera have done useiful service 
m rendering it generally accessible. A abort 
memoir of ffiiorpe is prefixed, and at the end of 
the book ia added a list of worka relating to 
Scottish witehcraft and demonology. 

r/te Pit/alU of Teslaior». A few Hints about 
the Making of Wills. By John 0. H. Flood. 
(Butter worths.) Mr. Flood is the author of a 
book upon wills which enjoys, we believe, some 
repute m the profession. Hia preaeut work is 
addressed to laymen with the benevolent object 
of pointing out to them that, even when they 
have got a lawyer to do the business, they are 
by no means yet out of the wood. This is true, 
but we fail to appreciate the consequent advan- . 
tage of Mr. Flood's present labours. As long 
as teatatora aie capricious and the ciroumatAnoea 
they wish to provide for admit of infinite 
vonetj, ao long must wills be subject to judicial 
interpretation that will often do violence to the 
intention of their authors. To indicate eertain 
known pitfalls may be an amusing exercise ; it 
can afford but little warning against falling 
into the snares which have not yet been ex- 
plored. The true lesson of Mr. Flood's book is 
the old one — that willa should be as simple as 
poaaible. The deaire to exercise posthumous 
control is the root of more than half the 
miachief. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
The first volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen's 
Dictionari/ of Nitlional Bioyraphy, from Abbadie 
to Anne, wdl be published on the first day of 
the new year. Further volumes will be issued 
at intervals of three montha ; and it ia hoped 
that the irtiolework will be completed in about 
fifty Tolumea. 

The Bev. Dr. Edwin Hatch has been elected 
to a Beadeiship in Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford. 

The Hon. Roden Noel's new volume of poems 
will be entitled Songs of the Heiqhtt and Z)«epe, 
and will be published by Mr. Elliot Stoi^. 

UESSRa. Wabd & VowjxEY will publish next 
month, in two volumes, Mr. Jolm Au^nstus 
O'Bhea's renuniscences. The woi* will be 
ODiiUed Leaves from the Life of a Speeiai Oorrt- 
sptmdent, and will include recollections and 
anecdotes of Napoleon III. and the Imperii 
family, IB^ianger, Bochefort, Victor Noir. Prince 
Pierre Buonaparte, John Mitohell, Father 
Pront, Bdmond O'Donoran, Bozaine, Paul de 
Casaagnao, Thiers, Baoul Rigauet, Dii^ens, 
Thackeray, Sala, Ua^ Twain, and many other 
well-known names. 

A NEW and cheaper edition of Ur. J. Fitz- 
gerald Molloy's Court Life beltiw Stair* ; or, 
London under tjie Four Oeorges, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

Lady Floeence Dixie's new book, Waifi 
and Stray* ; or, the Pilgrimage of a Bohemian 
Abroad, written when a child between 1870 and 
1873, will be published immediately by Meaara. 
Griffith, Farran, & Co. It will be lasned in 
parchment covers, and is dedicated to the 
Empress Eugenie. ^.. 
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We are promised a new translatioii of Don 
Qitixott, with Introduction and Notes, by Mr. 
John Ormsby, tranriator of the " Poem of the 
Cid." 

The Cambridge Press will publish immedi- 
ately the second vulume of Mr. J. Bass MulUn- 
ger'B HUUtn/ of tlie Uniuertiti/, oovaring the 
period from the Soyal Injiinotioiia of 1535 to 
tibie Booesdon of Charles I. 

Mb, Jokn Hdrbay amionnoes LitUe Arthur'a 
Hittory of France, from the Barliert Time* to 
the Fdl of the Second Empire, on the familiar 
plan of Little Arthur't England. 

Axosa the Christmds books announoed tor 
early publication is a oolleotion of Carole and 
Potme from the Fifteenth Gerdara to the Preseni 
Time, edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen. The first 
part oonsistfl of Christmas chants and carols, 
beKtiuiinK with the Coventry Mysteries, and 
enSiag with Mr. Swinbame ; the second part ia 
deroted to poems on the Nativity, by Henry 
Tau^ian. Cnwhaw, Sonthwell, and others ; and 
the third part, which deals with Christmas 
customs and Christmas cheer, will contain 
pieces from Herrick, Wither, Poor Robin's 
Almanac, and other sources. Mr, Bullen has 
personally examined and made large quotations 
from the excessively rare (if not nnique) black- 
letter ooUections of jovial Christmas carols 
which Antony i. Wood bequeathed to the Bod- 
leian library. There will also be a few pages 
of introduction, and some copious notes. Mr. 
Henry G. Wells contributes seven wood- 
engravings, ^e publisher is Mr. John C. 
Nimmo. 

MsaaBS. Kboas Paul, Teksch, & Co. are 
the RogUsh iiublishers of the new edition of 
Foe's Works, in six volumes, with an Introduo- 
tion and a Memoir hy Mr. E. H. Stoddart. 

BE8IDB8 the large edition of all Qray's 
Works, to be pnblished immediately by Messrs. 
Maomillan, hLe. E. W. Qosse has also pm)ared 
for the Clarendon Press an edition of Gray's 
Poems. 

Mbssks, Tbubneu & Co. will shortly publish, 
under tie title of Marh Rtiiha-for^i Deliverance, 
a continuation of Mark Raiherford't Auto- 
hiography, published by them three years ago. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces a new trans- 
lation of the Now Testament, in whioh modern 
English phrases, equivalent to the language of 
the autluirised version, are used throu^ont. 
The translation has been made by Mr. Parrar 
Fenton. 

A BKLSOTION from the works of Jeremy 
Taylor, with an Introduction by Archdeacon 
Fairar, is about to be published by Messrs. 
Mannu Ward & Co. 

Shakbfeke students will be glad to learn 
tiiat Mr. Qreggs has nearly oom[Jeted Ms fac- 
simile of the quarto, "Bich^d IH." ' Mr. 
Quariteh promises to pat it befoie long in the 
hands of the subscribo^. 

The Manx Note-Bock, a qnarteriy journal to 
be devoted to the history, antiquities, and 



Im conneotion with the performances of 
Wamier's " Parsifal " at the Itoyal Albert Hall 
on November 10 and 15, a pamphlet, written 
hr Mr. Francis Hueffer, and containing a com- 
plete analysis of the story of the opera, of the 
myth upon which it is founded, and of the 
music, Las been published by Messrs. Schott 
ft Co., IdO Begent Street. 

Messkb. Gbiffith, Fakbas, ft Co. are w«- 
paring a set of New Ghristniaa Carols. The 
words are by Mrs. Hemaman, and the music 
by Albed Bedhead, the composer of " The Old, 



Old Story," and other popular sacred mugio. 
They will be issued separately at a cheap rate. 

The third series of Mamma'e Bible Storiu, 
which baa been written by the daughter of the 
author of the two first, will be published im- 
mediately by Messrs. Griffith, Parran, ft Co. 
The book will oontain eight woodcut* by Mi. 
Stimley Berkeley. 

ME88B8. Gbiffith, Fakbax, & Co. will pub- 
lish shortly, in their popular series of sbiUing 
volnmee, a collection at stories of life in the 
early days of San Francisoo, entitled Qaea- 
Quote* and Odd Jokeefrom, Frieeo. In the same 
series will also appear a new and cheaper 
edition of Cape Cod Folk, by Sally Pratt. 

MiBs Alice CHahlait, author of Soraoe 
Madean, wiU contribute to CatedVa Magazine 
a swial story, illustrative of various ^hue« of 
American character, the scenes being laid chiefly 
in England. The opening chapters will appear 
in the December issue. 

It is already announced that a novel by Mr. 
W. D. Howells, entitled "September and 
May," will be begun in the July niunbet of 
Harper'i Maga^ne. 

A HEW weekly publication will appear on 
November 15, oalled The PuNiiher and Book- 
teller)' Journal, a Weekly Beeord of the Book 
Trade. As indicated by the title it will repre- 
sent the interests of puwishers and booksellers, 
and promote intercommunioation between them. 
The price of the paper will be twopence, and it 
will be published fcy Messrs. Wyman ft Son. 

The Short History of the Episcopal Church 
in America, to be published neit week by 
Messrs. Griffith, Panan, & Co., will contain a 
portrait of the first American Bishop — Bishop 
Seabnry — engraved from the picture in the 
veatry of St. Andrew's Church, m Aberdeen, 

The Sermon by Canon Bateman, published 
by Mesara. Griffith, Parran, & Co., entitled The 
Troubled Heart, preached at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, on St. Bartiolomew'B Day, has already 
gone into a third edition. 

We understand that Tlie Altar ffijmnal, an- 
nounced by Messrs. Griffith, Parran, & Co., 
will be ready during the month of November. 
A musical edition is in preparation, under the 
editorship of Mr. Arthur a. Brown, of Brent- 
wood, and will be published as speedily as 

Messbs. Griffith, Fabran, ft Co. will 
shortly publish a Seventh Standard Eeader, 
completing their popular series of (Geographical 
Eeaders, by Mr. J. B. Blakiston. 

It is hoped that the Dictation Exerobes, in 
four parts, now preparing, by the Editor of 
Poetri/ for the Young, and announced some 
time ago by Messrs. Griffith, Fansn, ft Co., 
will be out during this month. 

Misa Stella AusTiH'snew work, TwoStoria 
of Two, which Messrs. Griffith, Farran, ft Co. 
will publish during the month, is illustrated by 
Hiss S. F. Basevi, an artist who, though weU 
known as a portrait painter, has in this in- 
stance for tiie first time turned her attsntion 
to book illostration. 

A NEW edition of Our Sailors will shortly 
be published hy Messrs. Griffith, Farran, ft 
Co., with a new ohapter by Mr. G. A. Henty, 
biinging the book down to date. 

A ITBW and revised edition of Pofer, and how 
to play it, by One of its Viotima, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, ft Go. this 

MEsaBB. GErFFiTH, Pakraw, ft Co. will pub- 
lish immediately an Auitralaiian Birthday Book. 
As the title indicates, the oompUer, Miss Uyra 
Marbron, has relied entirely on Australasian 
authors for her extracts. 



Mb3. Hu.vTEa HoDQSOT, "A Soldiar'a 
Daughter," the author of Sitter CUtriee, wiU 
shortiy publish, through Griffith, Farran, & 
Co. , a ahiiling volume contuning two oovdettea, 
entitled Or Black or White and A Beninitixue 
of Spain. 

Ufifl. SaeAH K Boltok, of deraland, OUo, 
will have ready for early publicatian a series 
of brief biograpMes of eminent men and wonuo 
who began poor and have oomo to gmt 
■uooees. Another volume, by the same aatiioi, 
is anuonnoed, dealing with educational sod 
philantJiropio movements in England, Hn. 
Bolton raoently spent two years in this oomitiT 
oollaoting materials for bar book. 

Me. BoltOR, of Hall, will ouUish at in 
early date a volume entitled Mediaeval York- 
ihire, by Edward E^mplongh, author of The 
BiegeofBuU. 

Thb Bev. Hilderio Friend wiU write for the 
Hull Chrittma* -dnnuoi apaperon"Th8Fli)WM 
Lore of New Year's Tide in the East," and (bh 
editor, Mr. William Andrews, a story fotitled 
" Echoes from the Old Manor House." 

M. Geobob Dbosines, of Athens, who ii 
already known as the author of several voltunee 
of graceful poetry in modem Greek, has lste]y 
puuished a ooUection of lyrical poems, entitled 
siiiKKm, which turn mostly on mythologies!, 
traditional, and im^inative subjects ; it in- 
cludes also some translations tram Theocritai 
and the Anthology. 

With reference to Mr. Browning's foitli- 
coming volume, Fmehtah'e Fanciea, we haw 
received the following epigram from a member 
of the Cambridge Browning Society. The motto 
is from Mr. Browning's "Babbi l>enEI^ft":— 
A FEBiaHTAH FAKOY [not by B. B.]. 
" The best Is yet to be." 

*Om fi Xf^rt" tfinTi - Sfa Kol >aAAlei« rihat • 

♦E'PIJTA poun XttvwTOt. 

A coBBBSFON ENT of Uie Baltimore iferuM 
says that the t eal heroine of Whittier's poem, 
Barbara Freit h ie, was Mia. Mary A QmuImII, 
and that the Qaantcell family have letters fnm 
Mr. Whittier acknowledging his mistake. Mr. 
Joseph Walker, of Washington, tdls the stray 
as follows : — 

" There was no wiudow-mll, and there was no oU 
woman about It. Mrs. Uaty A. Qnontrell «u st 
that time a woman of thirty-two, blaek-bBiied; 
and, Uiough she did become my mothar.in-l«* 
afterward, Imust any that shewas very pret^, . -. 
On the day that Jackson and his army passed 
through Frederick, she and her little diughter, 

Vlrgie Quantrell, . , . wore stan" ' "■ " 

Virgle was waving a very a 
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two, the flag falling \a the ground. The little 
girl then tookauouier small fiag and waved it, 
and this la turn was out from her band. TiM 
His. Qnantrell dlapL^ a larger floR, and wand 
It In a conspicuous manner. This she oontlnned 
to do until Stonewall Jackson and his men had ^ 
marched past her house. She was not mdcated 
hi the least. In fact, many of the offlcoi* snd 
men treated her with marked courtesy. Soms o( 
the ofacars raised their hata and said, To J"^ 
madam; not to your flag.'" 

M. Adam NtEiaBOWSKi, iriio is well known 
to manyreadeia of the ACASEiCT, has pnblisnw 
at Waraaw a volume of 300 pages, antitlea 
BiUiografia Povmechna Natarjatu, which is s 
catalogue of works in all European lanpiig" 
relating to the bnaineBS of a notary, with ooo^ 
sional remarks indiftatang thtir charwrter ana 
object. The author's indostiy does him gnat 
credit, but his endaovonr after completenw 
seems carried somewhat to exosss when itleaM 
him to include Edmond About's weU-kaom 
story, Le Sn (Tttti Aeftrfw. ^. 
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BWiaa JOTTINOS. 
A " ZscHODCB-AuflSTSLLUKO" has been opened 
is Aaikn oorreaponding, in its contents and 
character, to tne Pestaloxn exhibition in 
Ziiricli. It oont&ina (1) portiaita, bnata, pic- 
ture*, ■ketches, and other raoolleotioiu ol the 
penon of Henirioh Zechokke ; (2) biographies ; 
(3) diplomas, addteesM, USS., and oorreapond- 
encc; (4) the works of Zsohokke— historical, 
cnlt<u«-historiiOal, DoliUcal, dramatii!, norels, 
natoral Bddnoe, re&jnons ; and (C) translatioDS 
of hia writinga m EngUsb, French, Flemish, 
TtalfBTi. Bohemian, Dut^, SerTian, BounLaniui, 
A oatalogne h« been printed. 

Thb Swiss HwtnJBmaliaohe G«Bdls«ihaft held 
its fifUt Tearlv meetiDg on October 9 at Frei- 
burg. "Srot, J. Qremomd was chosen president. 
Albert Sauter, of Basel, Tice-pretrioent and 
editor. Piof. Oremoold proposed the comxdla- 
tion of a Swiss " Ufinzgeecbichte " in cantonal 
sections, after the model of H. Henaeler'a 
recently pnUished work on the coins of Frd- 
bms. A bdbliography of the existing nia(«riala 
in uie Tarioos Swiss ooUeotions was also pro- 
posed, and 3. Sandmeier and P. Strohlin of 
Omera undertook to begin the work, asking 
for UieaasiBtanoe of other members. Gtenerawas 
sppointed as the plaoe for next year's meeting. 

A NXW Swiss magazine, to appear f orljughtly. 
La 8uit*e Romande, Jtevue Uftrraire et artiitique, 
will be pnUished by Henri Stapelmohr, of 
Genera, nnder the editorship of M. Adolphe 
Bibanx. The [Hioe is 10 frs. yearljr. The first 
part will appear on Deeamber 1, 

Tss monnment of Gottfried Einkel, in the 
Annersihl oemetery, Zurioh, was unveiled on 
October 21, It consists of a black marble 
monument, with a bust of the poet and critic, 
by Hdrbet. It beats the inscription, ' ' QottMed 
Xinkd, 1615-1362." 

Db. LuDWia ToBLEB has added a second 
Tolnme to his handsomely printed oollection of 
SehuKizarUthe Volktlitder. (Frftnenfeld: Huber.) 
For on editor of ballad poetry Dr. Tobler is 
■inpilarly wanting in enthusiasm for his sub- 
jsot, and the general demand for a suppJoman- 
tary volnme seems to have greatly surpriaed 
him. Many persons outside Switzerland will 
be grateful to him for having acceded to this 
detnand. To the new volume is prefixed an 
introduction dealing especially with the histori- 
oaI ballads, as this impmtant part of the subjeot 
wa* passed over very briefly in the origmal 
introduction. The more difBoult dialectal words 
and ptarasM are explaiaed in footnotes, and at 
the ead is an index to both volumes, the his- 
torical ballads being arranged in the chrono- 
logical order of the events to which they relate. 



ORiaiNAL VERSE. 



«t)uongh< 
dug mad K 



drereliy, 
Bafon earth's sovereign eye 
Nlflit's silver mantle drawn, 
Wilh tobering alchemy 
Is pale day qoanohed the dawn ; 
Life's bootless endlOM chain, 
Thiags bom to cease to bs, 
Laof^bter the mask to pain, 
Thoight thrall to reverie ; 
Loved lost Euydioe, 
Oi^hena obtesting Death, 



And sock <Hice more her bieath— 
What tales of eld rehearee 
BUaon tht!«e signs to me, 
" Hope lights to swift levene, 
Death Is faith's destiny." 

Mew OoDsse, Ostoad : Nov. 1, USI. 



OBITVART. 
Wk regret to have to record the death of the 
Bov. Roderick Chambers Fitton, of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and rector of Laverstoke, 
Hants. On aooount of his ancestry, Mr. Fitton 
nstnrally took much interest in the inquiry 
respecting the identity of tiie dark lady of 
Shakspere's sonneta with lbs, Mary Fitton, , 
maid of honour to Queen Elisabeth. To titis ' 
investigation he made, so lately as 8ept«mber, 
an important contribution, which is given in 
Mr, Tyler's letter to the Acadkmy of Sep- ■ 
tember 27. Mr. Fitton made, also, some 
investigations with respect to the pictorial 
evidence still existing of the physical oharaoter- 
istics of the Fitton family in Shakspere's days ; 
but in this respect he was unable to attain any 
very conclusive results. A picture by Zuoijiero, 
in the possession of a near relative of Mr. 
Fitton, represents Lady Anne Fitton and her 
two children. But, as Lady Anne Fitton, 
Mary Fitton's sister-in-law, was not by birth 
of the Fitton family, and as the children were 
quite young, the evidence of the picture was 
not impor^t. Mr. Fitton had al»o seen 
another picture, which is probably still in the 
sseaaion of some member of the family of 
ird Harrington. But neither the evidence of 
this picture, which represents, as seems likely, 
Franots Fitton, Mary Fitton's great-uncle, 
could be regarded as in any way conclusive. 
Lady Anne and her children did not appear to 
be dork. As to the other picture, Mr. Fitton 
was unable to give in this respect certain infor- 
mation. In Crock/ord") Clerical Directory, two 
publications are assigned to Mr. Fittoo^Z'AB 
Discipline of tht Sen»et and Five Addreaw for 
Lent. Mr. Fitton's father was Dr. W. H. 
Fitton, a physician, and Fellow of the Boyal 
and other teamed societies. He was distin- 
guished as a geologist, and as the author of 
various geological works. Mr, Fitton died at 
the oomparatively early age of fifty. 



reader may deduce from this some choracteris- 
tiofl of the Andalurian woman of the lower 
classes. 



SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
QBNBaA.L LTTBBATUBE. 



MAOAZIifES AND REVIEiFS. 

The most important artioles in the Boletin of 
the Real Academia de la Historia for October 
areareviewofTissot'sLa^faurr'teinto Tingilana, 
by E. Soavedia, and a memoir on the Hermitage 
of San Cri^jin, once the Jewish synagogue of 
Cordova. In the former, the reviewer declares 
that the Maragatos of Leon, instead of being 
Goths, as tome assert, or Berbers, as Dozy be- 
lieved, are genuine and typical Kelts. In the 
latter, D. B. Bomero y Barros shows that in this 
little monument under plaister and whitewash 
and a heavy vaulted oeiling of the seventeenth 
century, lie hidden arches of exquisite design, 
and intrioata foliar and geometric ornament 
enclosed by bands of Hebrew letters, all of rare 
beauty and in the best Mudejar style. The 
earliest portion dates from the thirteenth, the 
greater part from the fourteenth oentury. On 
an earlier page F. Fita gives a lithograph of a 
portion of the stucco ornament wit£ tne He- 
brew lettering, and a translation. 

Iv the BdeHn of the Inatitucion libre de 
Ensenanza Sig. Machado y Alvarez, has another 
of his letter studies in Demo-psychology : this 
time on the woman of the people. From an 
analysis of some three thousand copies he 
conoludes that woman retains her feeling for 
poetry longer aft«r marriage than man does, 
being hdped thereto by the nursery rhymes she 
sings. Her productions at this tune are as 4 
to 1 of those of the ugly sex. Of verses of 
amorous tonder expression woman composes 
24 only to man's 222, and makes the open 
declaration of love first in 19 cases out of 111. 
In jealousy she is the mot« reticent ; but ex- 
ceeds man in expression of hatred by 3 to 2, 
and her disdain is more open by 83 to 69, The 
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CORREHPONDENCE. 



HISTOBICAL M8S. AT OXFOBD. 

N«« Oollege, Oxford : Oct. U, 18SI. 
Hy attontioii has bean dntwn to a letter 
from Mr. Greville Oheator in tlie Acadeiey for 
October 2&. 

I beliere that I am correct in sa^c tlist the 
bnlk of Ute documents to which his letW refers 
eonsisted of the connterptrU of old leases 
which had aooumulated in the coutm of years. 

All these leaseii, before thef received the 
Oolleee seal, were transcribed into registers 
and these registers, which oontain also tran- 
scripts of all other documents sealed by the 
Oollege frcfta the end of the fourteenth century, 
anpreserred in the College muniment rooms. 

The documents on paper referred to by Mr. 
Chaster are mainly vouiihers for the Bursars' 
accounts, and similar memoranda on business 
connected with the income and expenditure of 
tiie College. They contain little or nothing in 
addition to what is to be found in the Bursars' 
rolls, or in the bailiffii' rolls, or in the records 
of the courts of the manors bdonging to the 
College, all of which are preserrea in the 
muniment rooms. 

I must be permitted to express my belief, 
that as the doonments, whether on paper or on 
parchment, were little more than fragmentary 
dn{diioatee of a complete series, which is now 
fn the mnniment rooms, they were of no ralue 
to the College, and that, in parting with them, 
the Oollege is not justly chargeable with the 
fareaoh of any private or public duty. 

J. E. Sbwzll. 



— Tiz., that "Denleoreisse" was the equivalent 
of Qedaliah— does confirm the traditional origin 
of " DeulecreissB " or " Denlaoresse " as re- 
presenting the pious expression, " May Gk>d 
prosper" (it or him), and so answers the 
question. By the way, was this translation of 
personal names peculiar to " Mediaeval Jews," 
or has it not lingered, down to comparatiTely 
recent times, among all foreign immigruits 
here P S. H. Bouifc. 



London : Dot. tS, 1881. 

The following extracts may be interesting 
.a oorreapondents on the subject of the above 
name, though they probably will not throw 
light on its origin ; — 

" ' S. p. Ac. Will. BoKun de Olist dedi Deulecresse 
Episcopo JudeoruDii Exon. 5b. reddit. Beddendo 
nuchi I par cslcarium vcl 3d.' Testib. Martlno 
Prodome, WilL fratre ejus, Joh'e Mossao le Turk, 
et Ursello Sief Amiot, tunc Cyrographo Judeorum 
predicts [lu] Archidiaconat^, Jac Judeoo de 
Glovemia, Bonefei Alio Yaaac, Uoesoo do Burdett, 



michl vemUdit. Reddendo mfchi annuat. 
cyiothecar. albanm vel nnum obolnm, P; 
dedit mibi MarUnus 40a. qaos soM D'no Begi per 
mauus Josepini de Bristolliis, qol tunc temp^ls 
venlt Bxon. cum llttrris D'ni Begis patentibus ad 
compellandum Judeos solvere debita D'ni Eegis.' 



family names in the aizteenth qfotonr of Dtkm 

or Ddacrot (Mathithia BTip?!). andlbnOedi- 
liah (T^ya, the author of a onronicle), sa well 
as that of Ghiedalla now in Londm. 

A. NEnsAUEE, 



KDia ABTHUK. 
Queen's OoQege, Oxford : Nov, 4, 1881. 

Mr. Stuart Oloonie tries to shift the burden 
of proof from his own shoulders to mjne. But 
it kS for him to prove that the name of the 
Caledonian Forest was transfeired from north 
to sooth, and that this happened before the 
year 822. When he can do so it will be time 
for me to attempt to prove the contrary. 

If he turns to my fetter he will see that t do 
not use the late date of the Appendix to 
"Nennius" to support my identincation of 
ITrbs L««innum — that is known from other 
sources — but to show that the argument he 
^odnces against me is due to a confusion of 
the Appendix with an earlier portion of 
" Nenmus." 

How the existence of a historical Aitbnr in 
the north in the sixth century can be proved 
by the localisation of the mythical Arthur in 
Scotland in later times I fail to ondorstAnd. I 
have always admitted that Mr. Stuart Q-Iennie 
has brought strong evidence to show that the 
Arthurian legend was localised in Scotland ; 
what I doubt is that the historical Arthur ever 
existed there, and I have already stated why I 
do not sooept the supposed testimony of the 
" Fooi Ancient Books of Wales." 

A. H. Satck" 



Testib. Ph'o de Btokes, et Henr. Picot, tunc 
Oophrariie Cbristianls, JacoboJudeodeOloucestre, 
le Turo tunc CophrariiB Jadeis, Hylario 
filundo tunc Ilajore Exon., Amiot, Bonefei Silo 
Ysano, 4o." 

the 



The above abstracts of deeds, entered 
Cartulary of St. Nicholas' Priory, Exet«r (Cott. 
Tit^. D. ix.), are printed from the Collectanea, 
i. 384. 

As Hilary Blund was Mayor of Exeter in 
1227 and in 1233, we get an approximate date. 
The entries t«ll their own story. In obedience 
to the Kinz's letters patent, Deulecresse, 
" Bishop of the Jews " at Exetsr, pays oertain 
Crown debt«, and takes rent-charges from the 
debtor, William Bozon, for the nominal con- 
sideration of an annual return of a nair of spurs, 
or of white gloves. The equivalent of the 
former is 3d., of the latter one farthing. One 
of the rent-charges is afterwards sold by 
Deulecresse to M^^in £of. On the purchase 
ortgages from Jews, see Stufabs' Contt. 
Sill., ii. 197. J. B. Davidsos. 



BZR JoasDK'a sons "to oxua." 

London : Nov. S, UBt, 
If Dr. J. F. Fayne (Aoadbkt, Norember 1, 
p. 291) had oonsi^ted GiSbrd's edition of Bra 
Jonson's worksfvoL viii., p. 287, 1816), hewonH 
have seen that Richard Cumberiand bad ptnotcd 
out, nearly a century s.^ {OtMtrvtr, Va.li], 
the true source of "Drink to me only wilb 
thins eyes." The four auabsios we mil; 
almost literal translations nom passages oat of 
of the letters (Nos. 24, 25, 30, and 31, in 
Meursius' edition) of the sophist Fhilostnl«s, 
who flourished about A.D. 230. It is more 
likelj, tiierefore, that Jonaon obtained lijg 
inspiration direct from Fhiloatratus than frogi 
Foliziano. For brevity's sake, I will only qnot* 
the passage from Philoetmtus which coiiMidM 
with the stanza quoted by Dr. F^ne: — 

nirtit^ aot irT4faraw fHw, »i ri ri/iMr, ul rm 
/ih yip, kM.' aiTaii ti x^ififfUHi tmi ^Jtsu,h )4 
liapawtf. 

Hbnkt T. Whaxios. 



OxCord: Nov. S, leSt. 

astonished that, in the controversy about 

Deulacresse, my article in the Romania (1876, 
p. 129 Kjq., translated into Et^lish in the mis- 
cellaneous volume of the Hebrew Literary 
Society, and incorporated in vol. xxvii. of the 
HUtoire littiraire de la France, p. 502 syj.) 
should have been overlooked. I have suggestm 
there that Haginus filtus Deutacres, 
nominated in the year 1281 per auen 
munilatie Judeorum predtctorum Chief Rabbi of 
London (Rymor, Foedtra, p. 591 ; Tovey, Anglia 
Judaica, p. 231], was the Hebrew translator of 
the " Image du monde." I stat«d there, from 
P.nglisb documents, that the name " Deulacres " 
is written with the following variations : 
"Deulecret" and "Deuletre." In the Acta 
Sanctorum jOctober, viii. p. 570) this name is 
givea in Latin " Deus-eum-cresoat." In a 
fVench document of 1292 we find "Bieu le 
oroisse." In tho Totn/oth (glosses on the Tal- 
mud), by E. Pharez of Corbeil, a Eabbi 
Wnpbl (Deulecroisae, or, better, Delcrues = 
Ducrcix) is quoted. In a charter in the British 
Museum of the year 1267 the name of David, 
son of tP'^lp)'''' is to be found in Hebrew 
characters. From all these variations I 



" DEULAOBBBBB." 

London ; Dot. 18, tSSl. 

Mr. Lee misses the point of my letter. I 

placed side by side the local name " Deula- 

creese" and the personal name "Deulooreisse," 

and suggested that it miKht be possible to tost 

by the ooUation the trutn of the former's tra- uuubululd. a.u..* — u,^-^ .^.^ — .^ - — — - . 

ditional origin. The information whieh Mr, eluded that Deulacres is the translation of the easily proved by oompanng "^"**T^ 
Lee's spe<w knowledge enables him to supply Hebrew name (Jodalial^. There ore, indeed, I Basque with the two French Iflw Havsnw 



LORD lUCCLESFIELD'e BASQOB MS8. 

Oxford : Ootobsi V, Jm. 

May I ask you to be good enough to pubM 
the AcAQEUT the follovring letter from 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte ? Its contents vitl 
interest many of your readers and all tie 
students of Basqne philology. I am the mote 
anxious to see his words published u thej 
correct a serious blunder of mine. 

J, Bhts, 

IioniJon; October «. 18M, 
On October 32 I paid my visit to Lord tui 
Lady Macclesfield, who kindly showed m« the 
Basque MSS. They ore all very interesting; 
and there is a beautiful oopy of Genesis wd 
Exodns in two small volumes by Qrea^eni 
It s^ms that they have existed in ttie libwr 
from the time of the second Lord Hscclei- 
fleld, viz., about 1749. If we admit thit 
they ware then only a little more Quo > 
century and a bait ofd, we reach Li^arrsene'i 
time (IdTl). The nse of tt for v and of 
V for u, adopted very often in EVmch bj 
d'Vrte, is no argument in fsvonrof anantiqmty 
greater than two centuries after Bamni'i 
Grammar, namely 1762, as Uiat an({ior priated 
bis book in 1662 ; and the eonfosion of the t*o 
letters lasted (see Didot, Obtervatioiu mr 
I'orfhographe franfaiat, 1868, p. 193) two c»- 
turios aft«r hun. But we find an argument in 
favour of Vrte iiaving been Li^anague's con- 
temporary in the qualification, " SCnistra de 
I'fvangile," assumed bythefonner. In fact, no 
Gatbolio priest usually takes this qnalifioatian, 
but only Protestants ; and, as all Protestant 
priests disappeared from the Boaqne provincw 
and took refuge particnlaily in Engird, attei 
the death of Jeanne d'Albret, we mav mipposc 
that Vrte was one of them. With regard 
to the Basque of these volumes, it differs froia . 
the orohaic i^leot of Li^wrogue, and is ahnoit 
the same as that now in use at Satnt-Jean-de- 
LuE : but this oan be explained by admittiogtbst 
the general Labonrdin dialect had ah'sadylost to | 
archaisms, which were k^t in the lAtMuram 
sub-dialect of Briscons, of which place lifsr- 
rague was a native. This snb-dialect bolaug* , 
now to the Bastem Low Navorrese dialect of | 
Basque, but it was not so in Li^arrague's time, . 
as his language was nearer to the Labourdm 
(contrary to what Mr, Vinson asserts) than to j 
the Western Low Navarrese, This may b^ "^ 
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dialects. I have only had a 
the dictionary, ftc, but yet ei 



to ftate that their language is hardly archaic. 
Borne words now lost may occur, as, for in- 
itaneo, ofdrra, "the dof{," whichiagiven under 
" canis " as a Bynonym of pkotpSa, photchOa, ora. 
In your letter in Ho. 646 of the Academy, the 
word gatra and okhaboTierKaroa or akJiaba- 
hfriauva, as you rather iuppoae, onght to be 
eorrected into guda, " the whole," and akhaba- 
tarifoaia, " the completed." So they are oei^ 
tainly epdt in the HS., although not very 
dearly. 

Now, aa 1 have responded to your invitaboa, 
wonld it be too muoh to ask yon to be so kind 
as to send to the Academy this letter of mine 
directed to you ? You have been the first to 
call the attention of the public to these very 
intereatiiig Tolnmes, and my wish, in asMug 
snch a favour, is to acknowledge my obligation 
to yon. L.-L. BOKAPABTB. 



iperficial look at instance, a Sanskrit word ninst assnine if it 
iKh to ratable me occurs in Greek, or what changes a. Oreek 
t-^w Kwiiain ^^^ jj,ygt undergo if it is to appear in Gothic. 
If, on the contrary, Gothic borrows a word 
from Greek, a Bcholar well acquainted with 
the peculiar characteririics of Gothic ought 
to Iniow at once that auch a vord could 
not hiTe grown on Teutonic soil. Gothic, 
for instance, has no initial p, because 
in Banekrit most words beg^ning with i 
may also begin with v. If, therefore, we 
meet in Ulfilas with words beginning with^, 
we may feel certain that, if not from Greek, 
they must have come into Gothic from some 
foreign source. Thus pimda, pound, came 
from Latin ; pUtikiina, genuine, from Greek 
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SCIENCE. 

GBEEK W0RII3 IS LA.TD). 

Tmuuurm Hakgraeeut. Acsftihrlicbes His- 
toriscfa-kritis^es 'Wbrterbuoh der Griecfa- 
iechen Lehn- und Fremdwoiter im Latein- 
ischen, Ton Dr. Giinther Alexander Saal- 
feia. (Wien.) 
Okb of the most intareating problems which 
oocvpiee the attmtion of the rtudents ot the 
■cience of language at the present moment is 
kow to determine whether words which seem 
to be thesameindifferentAryanlanguagesare 
either what is called common Aryan property, 
or have been borrowed by one language from 
tnot^T. There is but one safe teat that 
«a be applied — ^namely, the phonetic 
Every one of the Aryan languages is what it 
is owing to certain phonetic peculiarities. 
With fe^r exceptions, words which are the 
same in Sansknt, Greek, Latin, Celtic, and 
German cannot have exactly the same pho- 
netio 1101011176 in eyery one of these lan- 
gnages, for the rimple reason that otherwise 
theee laagnagea would not be different lan- 
gnages. If we oaee know what is the 
peculiar phonetic character of eTory one of 
the Aryan dialects we can determine with 
some degree of certainty what form, for 



But the matter is not always so easy. 
There ore, in fact, two claBses of foreign 
words in every language, which have to be 
carefully distingubhed. Xhero are foreign 
words which have been naturalised, and which 
actuaUy participate in the phonetic peculiari- 
ties of another language, and tjiere ore 
others which remain mere outsiders. Thna 
irtvTrjKoarQ, "WTiitsujitide, remains in Gothic a 
mere alien, as patnUkiuU ; but in Old High- 
German it conforms to Grimm's law, and 
appears in Middle High-German as Pfingtten, 
really a dative plural. Ziegel, tile, is cer- 
tainly the Latin ttgula, French taUe, but the 
diai^ of t into s is due to German influence. 
Thus, in Irish, Latin and Greek words change 
labials into gutturals : Pateha, patUitm, par- 
pttra, become cate, cailU, coreur ; but carpm- 
tum appe ars as carpat ; and in many coses, as 
Mr. wMtley Stokes informs me, it must 
remain doubtful for the present whether 
certain Irish words are genuine native words 
or loans. 

All the Aryan languages spoken in Europe 
have borrowed from each other. As s 
eenetal rule, Latin has borrowed from Greek, 
Teutonic from Greek and Latin, Celtic and 
Slavonic from Greek, Latin, end Teutonic. 
In later times, however, the borrowing 
powers ot each language have increased 
immensely. But, even in ancient times, 
we have no idea to how large extent this 
process of borrowing has been carried on till 
we can consult a dictionary such as the one 
which we have Just received from Dr. Saal- 
feld, called Temaurus Italo-Graeeiu, a dic- 
tionary of old Greek words introduced aui) 
adopted in Latin. This book oonsiats of 
9^3 pages, in small prinii, and oontains prob- 
ably not much under ten thousand entries of 
Greek words used by Latin anthora. It is 
a most creditable specimen of industry and 
perseverance, and the thoToughness with 
which all the literature bearing on every 
word has been brought together and sifted 
can hardly be exceeded. The book may be 
recommended to every classical soholsr; and 
whoever ia interested in the history of Eome 
will be gratetnl to Dr. Saalteld tor the new 
light wluoh his book throws on the true 
relntion between Italy and Greece. 

The idea th^t in the Aryan family the 
Helleaes and Italians were twin brothers, 
and that there was once an Italo-Greek 
period — an idoa which, in spite of repeated 
onslaughts, still crops up from time to time — 
receives its deathblow by Baolteld's Tmiawnu. 
In the first article which I ever wrote in 
English, and that is a long time ago, I tried 



to show ttiat there is no eloser relationship 
between Greeks and Bomana tlian there is 
between Greeks and Sindns. Greeks and 
Italians were brothers, just as the Celts 
and Germans were, only that the Itahons 
in historical times became the pupils ot 
the Greeks to on extent which is seldom 
realised. We have merely to plane together 
Latin words connected with religion, law, 
trade, navigation, measures, weights, ooins, 
letters and literatnte, art and plulosophy, in 
order to have before our eyes an historioal 
mosaic which, if we carefully distinguish 
between the native and the foreign stones, 
conveys to us the most instructive lessons. 
But the subject requires care, and, even with 
the greatest care, some questions must oh yet 
be dismissed with a non lijuet. I select a few 
instances. 

Poina may be iroij^ taken over bodUy from 
Greek into Latin, not, as Mommsen imagines, 
remnantof the Italo-Greek period. It it were 
.. common Aryan word, it could not be poena 
in Latin, beoauee irou^ comes from a root 3», 
and could not have an initjal lalual in Latin. 
But pamtt may be on independent Latin word. 
Its meaning is not exactly the same as vmv^, 
and its many relatives, such as itiyitmt, 
puttio, poeniM, speak in favour of its home- 
grown character (see Sehet«d Eseays, i., 192). 
Hercfilei is clearly a Greek deity, and, in 
jpite of its various adaptations down to hwela 
and melurele, oaa never daim a Roman origin. 
Serouha oumot have been, as Hommses Ba|>- 
poses {B.S.T., p, 154), the god of the court- 
yard, nor can his name be derived from htremri, 
because a form like Kert«r« conld not pho- 
netically be connected with epitos. 

Adtpi is generally identified with aAAfa(f>). 
I doubt whether a Greek A would, in a foreign 
word, be represented by ({in Latin. i> changes 
into I lax more frequently than I into d. 'Die 
late form alipM for adipes has, no doubt, to bo 
considered, hut it ia not decisive. In delibuo, 
however, Latin has preserved the root lip or 
liph. 

Coltimha may be the Oreek KoXufijSa;. The 
change ot gender would be no difflonlty. But 
why should it not be a common Aryan word? 
The Greek ndXufijSos ia not the same bird as 
the Latin eolvmha ; while the more general 
name exists, though variously applied in San- 
skrit kddamia, Latin palumoei and colujnha, 
Slavonic golabi, possibly in German dj^d, 
dove. 

Whether hraehium, neut-, the arm, is 
borrowed from ^pll\lu>y, maao., may seem 
doubtful, tor two reastms. First, we alw^s 
require strong evidence before admitting 
that any language has borrowed it« names 
for head, foot, or arm from a foreign tongue. 
Secondly, the beet authenticated spelling is 
hracehium, and eeh is never the representative 
of a Greek v. 

I see that Untw or lunttr is commonly idttiti- 
fled with TrXvvTijfi. It may be so ; but xXvvn^, 
a washtub, tor wXwot, does not occnr in the 
literary language of Greece. Secondly, Latin 
has no objection to an initial pi, and there 
ia no other instance of a Greek word losing 
ita p before /, when transferred into Latin. 
Linter meant originally a tub, afterwards a 
boat ; and though the Bomons borrowed 
largely from the Greeks in their naval 
nomenclature, they were more chary when 
naming their vats and tuba. It is titie 
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luHttr has no etymology in Latm, but in 
that respeot it does not staiid alone. At all 
erenta the loss of p Wore I has still to be 
aooonnted for. 

I see no reason irhy floei* should be treated 
aa a foreign void in Latin. It is different 
-with nauta, because the Latin language 
possesses no such snfflx as ta, masc. JVauiM, 
too, is dearly Qieek, bnt not to naoigare, 
fiaviwlum, navaUt, &o. 

There is plenty of work still to be done in 
this branch of soholanhip, and 'whoever is 
inteieoted in it, vrill find Dr. Saalfeld'e Tm- 
Mwnu a real Thtiounu. 

'F. Ku If uixxK. 



COBBEBPONDENCB. 

MB. HB88EL8 XSO BIS OSITICiaiia. 

LoDdim: Nov. 1, laat. 
I win try to answer Hr. Heseels' aix-ooliunn 
letter in to-day's Aoadkuy oa briefly as possible. 
I never said that the oalamiW my book has 
infliotod mi^ht have been aTerted if Mr. Hessets 
had made hu list of erroia pnblio. I said that 
if these alleged errors were really snoh a 
oalamity it was Ur. Heeaets' duty to avert that 
oalamity by pabUshing them at onoe. As a 
matter of fact, I do not resard my book as a 
"oalamity" to sdenoe, but the very reverse. 

I never said that any page had been printed 
off without correction. I only said that such 
iraa "the most natural oonofusion as regards 
one partioular page," obaraoterising this oon- 
cln8ioiiexpresslyasa"mere oonjectare." Even 
if H were oertom, it would not involve laying 
the blame on the printers. I stated, aa a mailer 
of /act, following my reviewer, Prof. Skeat, 
that the printers bad ^owed at least two letters 
to drop oat after the proofs bad passed out of 
my h^da, but I have not said a smgle word to 
justify Hr. Heesels' assertions that I "creep " 
and " dodge " behind my printer. 

I never sog^^eated that Mr. Heasela " ought 
not to ctitidse [my] work beoanse the proofs of 
[myl transoriptiona were sent to rhiml," Bo 
far from deprecating bis oriticnsm I ohallenKed 
it; and, in ^et, my whole oomplaint agauut 
him was that bs persiBtently withheld the real 
gist of his oritioism, namely, the list of errors. 
Mr. Hessels doubts whether I understand the 
I^iinal Glossary, " after having toiled for four 
years over it." These doubts are well founded. 
There are several English words in it which I 
do not understand after having toiled at them 
for evem mure than four years, and there are a 
large number of Latin glosaei which I do not 
understand simply because I have never taken 
the teonble to do so, their explanation lying 
entirely outside the {dan of my transliteration, 
which was, togive a mere medunioal reproduo- 
taon of the XS. to aid students of its palaeo- 
graphy. Mr. Heesels has now ooireoted some 
of the erroneous word-divisions and mis- 
spellings which ooour in the MS. There is 
nothing very brilliant about his self-evident 
auggemons, most of which oould be made by 
any schoonMnr, either out of his own head, or, 
at most, wita the help of Smith's dictionary. 
If my adhoenoe to the MS. divieiou of genera 
' ' n into generator mentonna proves that 



no regard to the meaning of the word* or Uieir 

connection. It is pure waste of time bying to 

prove that I did not understand certain glosees. 

The question is, have I transoribed them oor- 

recUy P As a matter of fact, the two riosses 

on which Mr. Hessels dwells at greatest 

are transcribed with perfect aocuiaoy. WEat 

the scribe meant by writing scIuptiK with ea 

over the c was no business o7 mine ; all that I 

had to do was to record the fact of his having 

done so. The "another i" which Hr. Hessels 

oonjeotures is not visible in the HS. any more 

than in the facsimile. As regards my know- 
led^ of Latin in mneral, and of Mediaeval 

lAtm in partundar, 1 may remind Hr. Hessels 

that when his Lex Salina first came out he 

insisted on my reviewing it in the ACASEmr 

the ground that I was "the only man 

England competent to review it," 

I now pass to the traneliteration of individual 

letters. As regards the often doubtful distinc- 
tion between m and in, &C., I simply repro. 

duced what I believed to be the intention of 

Hia scribe in each case. "When he prints 
!, we niay, perhaps, forgive liim 

in this case, as the MB. might be so read." 

Why "perhaps"? The scribe ha* written 

aairt, and nothing else. Aaentiu tot aeeenlut 

is still clearer, for the first a here is almost 

a capital. "He has apparently not noticed 

that we have hereaoollection of words arranged 

ah>habetioally, aooording to the first two letters 

of^ the words," &c. This faot was not only 

noticed by me, but discussed at some length 

in my Introduction. I now oome at last to the 

actual errors. Of the five on p. 9, four are of 

the most trifiing description. In three oases 

I have been guilty of the inconsistenoy of 

printing v for ti, which I might very &irly 

nave done throughout; and in one of these 

words, together with one more, I have omitted 

to put expanded contractions in italics. The _ 

remaining pitblicnrum for pupfiearum is, of reproduction of my text in euumenting tb 

course, a downright mistake. So, also, is omitted glosses, has allowed three mispiinta to 

regularinm for regidarum, though it hardly stand. " But the MS. has hdtoniea," says Kr. 

justifies Mr. Hessels' inference that I have | Hessels. I can easily believe him, for nj 1st 



I had not, and aooordiufly he gave ■ liit of 
idosses given in my t«Dct but onftted ia PmL 
wQlok^s, and enumerated onr divergnt resd- 
inga. These foots elioit the foUowiog eonunaii 
from Mr. Heesds :— " [Mr. Sweet] by aUovinit 
his unpublished book to he used as a mesni rf 
censurmg another man who has no mam % 
the proof-sheets, and cannot, therefore, drfa^ 
himself, has acted in a manner whidi I lesreta 
others to characterise." I quite agree witliUc. 
Heesels that it is mean and dishonoursbk to 
bring charges against a man in such a wsythit 
he cannot defend himself, and, in bust, tbii 
oonboversy has arisen mainly from my hithato 
vain attempts to induce Mr. Heesels to ut m 
this principle ; but I fail to Bee what it hu to 
do with the present oase. What haa taemi to 
my proof-sheets to do with the question vhetlia 
an editor has or has not omitted cerbun gloNa 
and misprinted certain words? Asl^f.ffimn 
himself says, this can only be settled by s fmb 
collation. What is to prevent foof, WiUokfr, 
or a^one else, from making this ooUatiia? 
Mr. Heesels' statement that Pn>f. Bieven poiiti 
out these divergencies as miitaka of Prof. 
Wiiloker is a direct falsehood, and Prof. Keren 
expressly says in his review that several of n; 
^'ladings appear to him doubtful. 

As a matter of fact, the desired oollatioii iu 
been made, and by no less an anthariU tbu 
Mr, Hessels himauf. He has diaaovered three 
misreadings and two omissions in my text u 
quoted by Prof. Sievers, tacitiy conSrmiiuf aj 
readings against those of Prof. Wiilcker'i mtll 
cases but one. Three mistakes in a glomtrj of 
over two thousfnd entries is snrdy T87 
moderate. Mr. Hessels oommenta on tliem 
thus : — " The bungling of which we have htre 
a specimen is probably unparalleled, and casniit 
but be called disgraceful to the last degtw." 
" happens, however, that Prof. SieTem,i»t 
concerned with the diplomatically so ~'" 



I am ignorant of the meanings of ^enua and 
tormentum, and incapable of following^ Mr. 
Heesels' example and looking up fidicala in the 
dictionary, I can only say it proves too much. 
In my transliteration I originally intended to 
adhere atriotiy to the word-division of the MS., 
bnt I soon found that it was too doubtful and 
trontdesome to be worth the attempt, and I 
said so in my introduotion. What I have 
actually given is such a compromise as would 
naturally sujnest itself to anr one copying, as 
I did, the iaS, oolunui by ocdumn, aira paying 



forgotten theflrstdeclensioniuLatin. Nagaeitua 
for nugacitat, and nata for notam (due to my 
overlookins the faint m-stroke over the a), 
completes Mr. Hessels' list of unmistakeable 
errors — four in number. The first of wxtieoras 
is no dearer in the original photograph than 
in the facsimile, and there is certainly nothing 
to prevent na reading it as part of the top ot 
a ^, as Mr. Heaaela suggests, and in my Oldest 
En^liahTextsIaotuallyprintedit so. Without 
reference to the origiual MS., the question is 
a nearly open one. So also is that irtiether we 
are to read camiter or comiUr. On the whole, 
I think we moat assume an imperfect alteration 
of a to o. In my Oldat Engliah Textt I printed 
nequaquafa, maridng it as a wrong riding ; 
and I am not sore that the soribe did not reaUy 
mean a, but I incline to accept Mr. Heesels' 
view that it is simply t, with the tag I treated 
of in my Introduction. 

The net result of Mr. Hessels critidsais 
hitherto is that one page of the transliteration 
has probably been printed off without revisiou, 
and that in the rest of the t«xt there are /bur 
unmistakeable errors. At this rata it will be 
some time before his full list of a hundred is 

The second part of Mr. Hessels' letter, in 
which he deals with my unpublished Oldaf 
Engliih Texta, is one of HiO most remarkable 
contributions to criticism that has ever appeared. 
It is based on the followingfacts. Prof. Sievers 
has lately reviewed Prof . Wiilcker's re-edition 
of Wright's Olottaria. One of these glossaries 
is the Corpus, printed also in my Oldeat English 
TexU, of which I gave Prof. Sievers a set of 
advance sheets. He collated carefully the two 
texts, and asked me if I had any objection to 
his publishing the results in his review. I said 



has the same reading, aa also brittia taiidiMi, 
which Mr. Hesaels now verifies. If, therefon. 
Prof, Sievers' collation of the two teiti td 
Hr. Hessels' collation of the resnltiiig dirs- 
genoies and additional glosses are eiL^stinl; 
accurate, and if Prof. Wulcker and myself i»re 
not happened to misread the same word in Uie 
same way in any case, the result ia htgfalj K^ 
factory, namely, that my edition, of &e Corpm 
Glossary is absolutely free from error. It msy, 
however, cheer Mx. Heesels up a Uttle to kiia* 
that I have omitted several unmistakably Bng- 
lish glosses, and nnintentianally curtailed ■ if 
othen, HsKBY Stskt. 



BBOWULF. 
WaaUngtam and lies Untfwritr, II.B,A.: 
Oot. IS, tsst. 

May I say a word, not in the spirit of con- 
troversy, bnt in the spirit of oorrectioii, m 
referenoe to Mr. P, Tork Powell's strictnmt 
the edition of Beowulf reoentiy edited by 
Prof. Sharp and myself (see AOADsm, OOotti 
4, 1884) P 

That edition is based not on "Eeynei 
(1876) "—there is no such edition— but on 
Heyne's fourth revised edition of 1879. Wh« 
the American edition came out, this fonita 
edition of Heyne was the best svulJiw 
text, ainoe neither Wulcker's nor Holder's nad 
appeared, and the Zu^tsa facsimile was still m 
the hands of the printer. Its ^oasaiy um 
was the best extant, incomplete as it was. Re 
paragiaidi to which I r^ar as portiniuny 
unjust m Mr. Tort Powell's criticism i« the 
following ; — 

"It Is chiefly wilJi regard to this Gloaswy tlst 
(me feels it ImpoetiUe to refrain bom eOUMi- 
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Then li ft Boat ■Mnl«far(ir lutiy thnogbont it in 
the Af(M miimriMi rf Ot Angb^Stm W«riU 

SIm itilic* am mina]. Teehnloal t«tnu aM tnmed 
to vapw, ottoi miileading o(imm<nipUoee, 
divebr inmoadng tlie readei'B difficulttea, and 
kwiii^ altogaUier tho apirit of the original. For 
Unna belonging to modani and madiaeral Umea 
tie giren ai inteipietatlww of arohaio words, 
rhooe exact oonnotation ii natter ol [olmaiy 
Importance. This is notablj the case in the 
lUematlTe renderlnga. To take szomplea : rnumf- 



ilasr,' nto frti ' nej,' not w» ' feeble,' nor rilm 
'great,' nor Utm'ii^j attack,' nor t^ 'battle- 
ue,' norfiip 'defiant Bpeech,* nor diiH 'caitam.' 
at 'coiut,' nor innl 'loamtng,' not htaia-lie 
' toting,' nor egm-Utt ' qdendidlj.' " 

Bat will it be belieTed that these " objection- 
able" Tenderingg ore not eiidenoea of the 
"'■" '" ' ' unaohol^ly laxity in ^le £nffliah 
s of the Anglo-Saxon words," bat 
fftidifal renderings of the Qerman of 
Heyue, baaed upon the moat advanoed aoholar- 
ship of liis time (five years ago), strengUiened 
in nearly every instance by the anthority of 
Grein'a great lexicon, ana fortified in the 
majority of oases by the adherence of Holder, 
whose jnst-issned t«ai and gtossuy of Beowulf 
Ur. Tork Powell lauds to &e skies in the very 
aame article P The renderings "preserver, 
" nanrderer," "feeble," "great, "noisy 
attack," "battle-axe," "defiant speech," "cns- 
tom," "oourt," "foaming," "splendidly," with 
vrhiob Mr. Tork Powell reproaches the Ameri- 
can editors, are word for word, each and every 
one, Heyne's I 

In other words, taking the expressions enu- 
merated by Mr. York Powdl in order, any one 
who CMcea to oompare the American wth the i 
Qenoma edition, will find that (1) "preserver" 
is one of the English eqoiTalents of Heyne's 
Sfftiflwr, Be»cA»'rm«r, Be woArw ; (2) " murderer," 
of Hone's Mdrda- ; (3) "grey," of Heyue's 
grtit; (4) " feeble," of Heyne's hin/iillig, 
tchiraeh; (5) "great," of Heyne's grots; (6) 
"noisy attaok," of Heyne's ^/erfiaichvotUT An- 
sr^ff: W "battle-axe,''' of Heyne's Sir«(-a*( ; 

(8) "daflant speech." of Heyne's Trolzrede ; 

[9) "onatom" and "oonrt," of Heyne's 8itle 
and Otrkfit ; (10) " foaming," of Hemie's kMu- 
mend ; (II) "tilting." of Heyne's famp/tpiej; 
aud (12) " splendidly," of Hone's hetrlieh. 

Note that theae are tlie " ^temative render- 
ing! " doe to the " onscholarly laxity " of the 
American editor* I 

Nor ia it bne that "no attempt has been 
made to render it [tiie gloisaryT more com- 
[dete," for the Amenoan editors haTc added a 
complete ^oasary to the Fragment of Pinsborh, 
whiob did not exist in the original German 
edition, and th^ have made other additions 
which Mr. Tork Powell has entirely overlooked. 
If any one is to be blamed, let the blame rest 
on the ri^t shoulders. The American editors 
are oonsciona enough of tbe imperfections of 
their work, but theae imperfections are not snch 
u Mr. Yoi^ Powell points ont If there is 
' material in such acoessibli ' 
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Chorttti and Constitutional Hiatory, 
^unpe'a Latot, and Earle's Chronxd*», for the 
■ccnnte interpretation of the many legal, oon- 
stitational, and military terms to whitm. Incor- 
rect and va^ne translationi only are hem 
aSbrded," this "material" is strangely nn- 
known to the immense body of Beownlf 
studanta in Qtomany, and to their humble fol- 
lowers in America. " Aconrate interpretatiim 
of tbe many legal, oonstitutional, and military 
terma " in Beowulf, indeed, is preoisdy what 
does not exist anyi^ere ; and it is espsotally 
with a yixnr to approach aoouraoy in these 
oatteta, eren distuitly, that tbe Ghoman press 
unnally teemA with essa^ wliioh esideaToor to 
throw a little light on this, that, and tbe other 
vexed qoMlions ia the obaonre Beowulflan field. 
H«yae^ ■wwumIto editaoua of the poem, with 



'Wfiloker'a and Holder's editions contain still 
more light ; and tiie editions of the future will, 
it ia hoped, approach that ideal of "accurate 
interpretation whioh Mr. York Powell inge- 
neoosly thinks already existe. Nobody but a 
Baowulfian of the straifflet sect has a right 
to speak in the authoiitatiTe manner in which 
Mr. YoA Powell does in his review ; and that 
reviewers should be more patient with first 
editions, tbe joint editor of an "Icelandio 
Beader" should surely remember, 

jAusa A. Hah&iboh. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
Me. Bmos Newooub, of the Naval Observa- 
torjr at Washington, has been elected to tbe 
Chair of MathematioB and Astronomy at the 
Johns Hapldns University in snooession to 
Prof. Sylvester, now at Oxford. 

A VALUABLE mapfSbowing tbe ancient glaciers 
of tbe northern p^ of the Swiss Alps and of 
tbe chain of Mont Blvic, prepared hv Prof. 
Alpbonse Favi«, has just been published by the 
Helvetic Souiety of Natural Science. The 
former extent of the several glaciers is indicated 
by delicate colouring, the nioS in all cases being 
distinguished from the glacier itself. The 
distribution of erratic blo^, moraine matter, 
and boiilder-day is shown by a system of oon- 
ventioual signs. 

At the annual general meetine of tbe London 
Mat^matical Society, to be heM on Thursday, 
November 13, the usiul election of the council 
for the ensuing session will be held. The re- 
tiring president (Br. Henrid) Will not deliver 
an address (this be will read later on in the 
seedon), but will make a few remarks on tbe 
occasion of banding tbe De Morgan gold medal 
to Prof. Oayley, to whom tbe first award has 
been made by the council, as previously an- 
nounoed. 



PBILOLOOr NOTES. 
The office of Leotnrer in Arabic at University 
College, London, has been conferred by tbe 
council on Mr. Habib Anthony Salmon^, from 
the Colle^ of Beiroot, a eenueman who has 
paid special attention to the study of Arabic, 
Lis native language. Prof. Bieu retains the 
Fersiaii class, but has wished for the transfer of 
his class of Arabic to Mr. Salmon^, 

Peof. NETTLEaaiF will deliver two public 
lectures this term at Oxford (1) on " The Light 
thrown by tbe Latin I^ngnago on Barly 
Italian Civilisation," and (2) on " The Historical 
Development of Classical Latin Prose." 

Dk. Kuno Meteb and Dr. Strong, both of 
the Liverpool Universi^ College, have in 
preparation a Histoiy of the Qerman Language 
based on Schleichers Oackickte dtr deattchm 
Svrache, and embodying the most recent re- 
s on the subject, Tbe work will be 
ipleted by February next. 



itains a list of passages in whi(^ the render- 
ing involves an emend^on of the text, for the 
benefit especially of students of Hebrew. 






MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Oammubos Ah itnABiiM Botnxit.-^Mandan, 
OrMtrSO.) 
Ub. J. W. Claik (President) in tbe Chair.— Mr. 
Biowne exhibited a rubbing of the Wilne font, an 
elaborate ^ece of early work, with twelve bold 
characters which have been supposed to be Pal- 
nviene, but lAioh Mr. Browne showed to be the 



feet and andes of six human figures, cut oft at tl e 
point whiTs the pfUor was broken before It w s 
toimed up and hollowed to form a font. Mr. 
Browne also showed a rubbing of tbe cross at 
fiawfcswell, with the Inscription Rate ni eras imtH 
jama. Bede says that James the Deacon, who wia 
with PaullnOB when he Ohiislianlsed Nortlimnbria 
and baptised so many thcnsands [a.i>. 681), lived 
to a vary advanced age near Oattedok, and wat tite 

Slace where he lived was called bj his name. Mr. 
rowus identified this place with Akebar, pro- 
rounoed locally Yakbnr. Ur. Browne next gave 
an explanation of the Jsirow inscription, A Ana 
rin^iiAiri oflfw vita nddilmr minKb, wLtcb bad always 
been taken as a hopeless pnnla. He showed that 
tbe reference was to the cessation of tbe terrible 
plagne in the year S84. Mr. Browne further com- 
mented on another inscription at Jarrow (of whldi 
he ottered a conjeotnral reetoratlaa), and on the 
Mcnkwaarmotith insdlptiMi, Sie in t^ulehro 
riquiant earport Etntmekt JPri.—Mx. O. 0. Fell 
read a paper on " Libere Tamtes, Yirgatae, and 
Oanioae In Domesday, and on the word ^oro." 
He gave reasons for concluding tliat tbe mthm ut 
Domesday was of one nniform standard — via., tbe 
oapocity of a plough drawn by eight oxati. Vi. 
Pdl proceeded to state the protMUUty that tbe 
"sexrillanl" of tbe Jaratona of Domead^ ara 
tbe "Hundredarii" and "libere teneutea" of 
certain thirteenib- century survsys. In soma of the 
Manors included in these surveys tbe acreage of 
the " Libere tenentes" and "Opersrii" isrooMded 
In acres of Wara. In such cases an acae of Wan 
means twice the quanU^ (not an acre of twice th a 
size of one acre, bat one acre in one place and mw 
In anctber), Mr. Fell oonsidared wat the word 
" Wara " Is probably derived from some old Oeltlo 
root meaning scrub or nncoltivated land, and from 
It was also derived the term " ad Waieotom," ta 
fallow ground. 

Bbowsmo BociiTT. — {Friday, OetobtrSl.) 
W. MicBAiL Bownn, Eso., In the Chair.— Tbe 
Ohainnan said that though not a member of the 



paper t 

Uabriel Rosaetti hod been early and entbnaiaatic 
Btudents of the poem, and the latter used some- 
times to exbaoot the patience of his friend* by bis 
cbampionship of It. " Sordello " chiefly attracted 
him (tbe Chairman) by ita splendid and vivid pic- 
tures of tbe middle ages, and by its Insight into 
the Ideas of those times. Tbe psvcbioal and 
analytic part had bad less interest for bim, tiicugh 
tbe poet himself says It was written for omy a few 
and that his "stnwslay on the development of a 
souL" "Sordello" Is proverbially difScult Bmoiu[ 
tbe works of a difflciilt poet — the narrative is 
Involved and Interrupted— Its hlstorioal basis Is 
bttle known — the pBycbioal developmeut, though 
masterly and acute. Is undoubtedly oonfosed by 
bewildering side, lights — butit isendnentlywortiiT 
of all the trouble iU study involves. — Mr. Fumlvall 
then read Ur. Moncure Conway's paper. Mr. 
Conway referred to a paper on "the Life and 
Works of Sordello," by Mrs. Doll, published hi 
the Boston (U.S.) Sadieal lot April, 1870, from 



and TiraboBoht, also the Frovensal stories about 
htm published by NoetiadamuB. Theee accomtts 
were so varions that he (Mr. Conway) thought It 
hardly possible to reach certain^ ooikcemlug any 
one statement. Most of tiie noirstires state that 
Sordello eloped with some ladr of rank, by some 
described as tbe dater of Bodin da Bomano, by 
olberaastbewifeofConnt8t.Boniface. Beleiencea 
to him by Dante were also mentioned. Allacoonnts 
proved that he was a poet of great Influence as well 
as a chevalier of wide fame. One Af bis poems, 
quoted by Bntherfcrd (" Tba TVonbadonrs^') was 
read. lb. Conway tbonght that there was an 
advantage in Browning's going back to an anti- 
quated K^on of time and space compensating for 
the obscntlty. It Is a realm <d toroeaand struggles 
snfBcdent lor powerful effects, yet so dead^uid 
buried as to be bsyoBd every reader's prejudlcn. 
Who carsa about Ouelf and tibibdlne ? Tbe poet 
m^ dispose of their victories and dateala as be 
pleases. It Is the chronicle of a soul, and not what 
resUy was hl^ or low— which cause true, which 



is* 
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Mee— thattcimpoTtaiitibutvbichSotdellobeUeTed 
hfgli and tme becomes the important tbing, aod 
lio«, nith Mich faith, hecomp^vbadbiTUself. A(tei 
Mling the rtoir of Bordello, U?. Gonwa; poutted 
m.t i(a conespandtiicy with the derdoiiiat^t, the 
rpiiltiuil atruggles, the Taloun of the spirit ' ' finely 
touched" in the ptetent day. "Sinoe in early 
lire I read thia poem I too, Id ft aeate, baTS soms- 
tlmei met Bordello — otbelieTel hare. I faaveieeD 
him noir and then in some yoath o( pure brow and 
deep ejee, in whose countenance was reSected ua- 
censcicnial; the fair dream be meant to fuJ&l, the 
high ttath to which he wm inwardly plighted. I 
have Been him appear and disappear, but, aloi! 
oltenei nndemeeth the badge than the badse un- 
derneath him. But dead all the same 1 only not 
itctoriouBly dead, like the mlnitrel of Hantna, or 
wortbT ot hia Palmti's last great Ida« on hia iaat 
heart-beat. The poet dead, not the man ; the man 
beooma tomb of hia ideal eelf."— The Chairman, 
otter pToposing a vote of thanks to Ur. Conway, 
said that llr. Conway's »iew of Sordello as 
triumphant was trua up to * certain point, ina 
much that his higher aspirations triumphed or 
bis lower impalacs. Snt did not the poet mean 
show l^t tiordello'e life was on the whole 
falinie — and that through bis mistake In grasping 
all eima at ones, Instead of being content to i' 
daily tbe work ot the day, and so bring on his pu 
I>0M«tBgn by sttigeF Onemlght go further and at 
that Bordello failed to see that this mundane life 
iHBufBcient for complete eelf-eroLution, eternity 
being needed for that. Browning ia very impartial, 
for he sets himself to depredate hia own creation, 
for whom he might be expected to feel a apecial 
ijmpatbj, a poet with the atpiTations of a man of 
aotioD. The obairman always preferred Taurello, 
the man of action without any adequ<it« basis of 
Idea, but ^ways efficient — one of Browning's fullefit 
and finest cdiaractet- figures. The poem ot 
' Bordello " is the work of a young mind and 
yonng artistia experience, full of the matureat and 
most virile perceptions of life and character— in 
epite of all Its shortcomings one of the most brilliant 
poems in our language.— Mr. FurnfvaU conaidered 
that the poet had meant hia poem to record the 
failure of Bordello's life. Mr. Conway's Tlew, 
howcTer, is quite conaidtent with this, for though 
Sordello had failed to conguer the world, he had 
sncceeded in conquering himself, conquering hia 
meaner ambition, — Dr. Berdoe felt that the poem 
had received great eluoidation to-night — it would 
probably never be genetally appreciated at ila true 
value owing to Its difficulties. He alluded to the 
many slm^rities between Browning's conceptions 
o( Paracelsns and Bordello— their weakneaa and 
their nobleness, their struggles and their failures. 
Browning always Insists on the Impoaaibltity of 
arriving at perfection hfn.—tSi, Leslie Johnson, 
Mr. Kingflland, and the Rev, Mr. Forsyth made 
some remarks, and the meeting was closed by a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Boseettl. 



FINE ART. 
The Lift and Zahsttrs of Sabl6l Knight Browns 

(.l^hii). By D. C. ThomBOH. (Chapman 

&HaU.) 
Me. Thouboh is to be thanked for a book 
Thioh treats vrith the conaideratioa they 
deserve the life and vrorkB of a very Bpacial 
and memorable illustrator. Most pictorial art 
is more or less illustrative, but those men — 
the illnstratoce jior exceUtnoe — vlio have bo 
entered into the spirit of a creative author 
that the memory of the one is almost inex- 
tricable from that of the other may be conntod 
on the fiagen. With the exception of John 
Tenniel, vrhose exact sympathy with Alice in 
her travels in Wonderland, and, through the 
Looking Glass, has doubled the joys and 
divided the sorrows of her many anxious 
friends, it is difficult to nime an illustrator of 
the first rank who is now alive. There are 
many better artists than " Phiz," and many 
who have shown that they might interpret an 
author as well as he did ; but they have not 



done it. Nor haa it been their fault, perhaps, 
for it takes two men to make a good illns- 
trator; and authors whose creations are suf- 
ficiently grapliio to project unmistakable 

images before the reader's eyes are as rare as 
the attists who can fix those Images with the 
pencil. If wo have no one like " Phiz " now, 
it is probably because we liavo none like 
Bickens. Certainly " Fhie " illustrated other 
writers, and among them suah noveliats as 
Lever, Ainsworth, and fiulwer Lytton, and 
illustraf^d some of them with equal artistic 
skill; bnt he will Hvelongest as the illustrator 
of Dickons, not only becaufe Sickens was the 
most popular author, but because this humorist 
himself drew physical characteristics more 
minutely ond forcibly than any of the others. 
He was content with no general desoriptiou, 
hut insisted again and again on details of 
dress and peculiarities of gesture, till Pick- 
wick and Bqueers, Chadband and Guppy, 
Major Bagstock and Br. Blimbsr, eat and 
drank, aud walked and talked before the 
reader with the distinctness of real vision. 
And all those charactprs which Browne 
drew most inimitably were odd characters — 
strange specimens of humanity mth their 
eccentric it iea emphasised by Bickens to the last 
degree, ITor can it be doubted that thia 
tendency to caricature was an invaluable aid 
to the illustrator. If we add that the artist 
lived in constant communication with the 
anthor, and in the contagious atmosphere of 
his humorous invention, it is pliiin that the 
conditions were exceptionally favourable for 
the production of immortal Illustration s. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark here that 
Browne's sympathy with Dickens was not 
confined to humour, he caught the tone and 
temper of his author in sadder and more 
tragic moods also. Both his sentiment and 
his melodrama were neither above nor helow 
those of DIckehs, but of the same quality ; 
not of the highest kind, bnt unique. So, 
partly from oircum stances, partly from special 
gift, and partly from unusual sympathy 
with his author, Browne has earned himself 
a name in English art which is likely to 
survive that of many a more highly skilled 
draughtsman and many a more richly endowed 
man. 

Those who are acquainted with Hr. Thom- 
son's beautiful work on Bewick will rightly 
expect this to be a worthy companion to it. 
Nor will they be disappuinted if they make 
the necessary allowances. The life of HablAt 
Browne was a singularly uneventful, and, 
except for his intercourse with Dickens, a 
very uninteresting on«. But of this inter- 
course Mr. Thomson has been able to give us 
many delightful glimpsesbytheaidof lutherto 
unpublished letters and memoranda which 
passed between the two friends. These show 
how cordial their relations were, and how 
much the illustrations owed to the suggestions 
of the author. In some cases, as in that of 



Thomson enables us to trace the design from 
its first conception in pencil te its final appear- 
ance in the etohing. Of examplesof Browne's 
facile management of the pencil and pen there 
lumerous reproductions scattered throngh 
the hook. Now it is a study for a dancing 
Kcnwigs, now a slight tailpiece or a rapid 
sketch iA a orowd that agreeably interrupts 



the text. These, with faeumilet ot lett«n 
adorned with pictured fantnes of the moment, 
decorate many of the pages, and give mietj 
and charm to a volume which haa been pm- 
duced with much artistic and typographit 
taste. 

Mr. Thomson throws no light on one d 
the two great blows which fell upon Browns 
— the severing of the oonnexlon between him 
and Dickens. It wu unfortunate hath lot 
Browae and for the pnUio, and the vi^ to 
help the son of one old friend was oertainlj 
no BuScient reason for abandoning anothei. 
Possibly, as Mr. Thomson suggests, Sickeu 
did not know what as injury be was doing 
to the artist, ^d thought a clunge deainble. 
No one will, I think, feel that he wsa well 
advised. Without depreciating the skill A 
his subsequent interpreters, they did not get 
the same touch of their author m Phiz id, 
even in the least happy efforts of hii un- 
impaired skill. Of the other blow whiti 
struck at both his physical and intellectitl 
powers, and made him and his work thence- 
forward shadows of their farmer selyet, "St. 
Thomson tells us little, if anything, man 
than we learned from Mr. Kitton's pusphkt 
— a small, but well-timed, woik, which hii 
done much towards the restoratiou of Brcwne'i 
fame to its right level. The cheerfnl and 
brave manner in which the artist tioie ttiii 
long trial raises our estimation of a charactei 
which appears otherwise somewhat dissppitiat- 
ing — not that he seems to have heenstuf 
time other than an estimable and genial aia 
(whose worst faults were those of a "tad 
man of business " and an inoorrigible ponitR}, 
but because some more striking characteristic 
might have been expected of the illoetratai 
of Pickwick and Daeid Copptrjitld. 

The bulk of Mr. Thomson's hook comiiti 
of a patient and oonsoientious history of the 
artistic labours of Browne. He tak<i u 
through one novel after another CBrefally>Dd 
pleasantly, his study and research beiaj 
lightened by apt extracts from corroepondence. 
In his criticism his endeavour thronghont u 
to be impartial and to show defects as veil u 
beauties. Now and then he seems te me to 
indulge in excessive praise, as when he orediti 
Browns with imagination of the highest oidu, 
and speaks of a clever sketch of rtwhi u 
" drawn with a boldness and accuracy which 
has few parallels in similaT or even in more 
carefully executed work " ; but such emg- 
gerations are rare, and the work is geoei^y 
to be commended for ite moderation ind foj 
the skill with which it fuses a large ms« u 
rather refractory material. 

Cosxo UonBDim- 



stu. jOAUtican uaa not anwmrium ■ ,.^,~.— 
worthy group fA piotures this autumn— that u 
to say, the goieral ooUaotuui i* not qoite up to 
bis usual level ; bat the pre«eooe in (he guuiy 
of three importent and delightful uoveltieafrw 
the brush of Uillaia will, justifiaMy woagO. 
send everyone to his show. Mr. M"^"^' 
pictures are tiiree pictures of ehildrui, jBintW 
m the latest and broadest of his manoera. U 
each oanvas there is a single igure. Two ot 
the works may be said to be ocmfessedly reabWC 
and the third is a translatiou into iao«" 
dross and modem ciuuacter of tha story « 
that Uttle Miss Mu&t who sat <m • to^'' '"■"' 
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lti« too close pToximitj of a spider caused the 
\iniag Udrto vithdrav with more haste than 
SignitT. This ii, on tt»e whole, the finest of 
the three psctores. There is bo mach comedy 
ia it, and, at the same tame, to much sweetnesa. 
hirtbermore, it ii pnnted irith a directness 
uui a jnatiftei aadadtr eecond to none in the 
pctoiea of the waster; and, yet again, the 
Wmony and richness of colouring would au£E.ce 
to Mcnre approval and delisht, if lovely deco- 
ration were alone the aim of the picture. Miss 
UnSet — as may fairly be gathered from the 
nature of the oircumBtance that caused her 
luch alarm — was a lady of tender years. She 
(onld not possibly have felt any delicacy in 
disclosing the secret of het age— she was four, 
or possibly five. The one event in her life 
which history has recorded occurred to her 
vhan she was oompaiatively barren of experi- 
fnce, and its wholly nnpreeedented ohartoter 
Ht, HiUais has brflliastly indicated. Kerer 
before had Hies U nffet beheld a spider, that is 
rrident, and now it is borne in upon hei with 
startling clearness that there are more things 
in Heaven and earth than were dreamt of m 
her philosophy. Bat though she manifests a 
measure of alarm, she cannot qtdte refrain from 
nuiositj. Her instincts are already womanly, 
though she is but a child ; and she would fain 
know more of the visitor before she finally 
retires from the soene he has invaded. So 
much for the story. As to the gcheme of 
uilonr, be it said, briefly, that the large and 
steely Kray eyes of the lady look out from under 
a pale bine snn-honnet, that the lady baa bine 
ahoes which are somewhat prominent, and that 
the brownish gold of an autumn woodland is 
immediately at her back. Another Millois 
which Mr. Uoeleon exhibits is " The Mistletoe 
Gatherer." Here a brunette of fourteen years 
old or BO, with far less than a brunette's right- 
ful share of beauty, sits, seemingly in much 
discomfort, in the middle of a snowy landscnpe. 
The hunches of mistletoe are on her shoulders, 
and behind her is the open country. The third 
Millais is "A Message from the Sea." While 
in simplicity of character, in naiveU of loveli- 
ness, uiB "little Miss MufFet" can only fitly 
be compared with " Dropped from the Nest," 
" A Message from the Sea recalls the "Cinder- 
ella," or, bettor still, the " Sweetest Eyes were 
ever Seen." Here the girl is an admitted 
bc«nty — at onoe pdqnant and sweet. She sits 
on a wesd-coveKd rock, and in front of a 
gray-green tomhling 'sea, fresh with the 
wind and sparkling in the sunlight — a sug- 
gestion, a remind^, of the noble seas of 
Mr. Hook. The messaga from the sea is 
presumably of the old kmd: certainly it is 
conveyed in the old way. A botue has 
been washed ashore ; the girl has broken its 
neck, and has extracted the paper which she is 
dtdphering, and, to judge from the pitiful 
eyes, the story told is a story of shipwreck — 
SHuredly of disaster. In tmth, in none of the 
thne works has Mr. Millais troubled himself 
Ttry much with the invention of a tale. He 
has taken pretty muoh what he found : the 
nursery legrad, the every-day winter's incident, 
the familiar and baditional fashion by whioh 
Dews of the lost is gleaned upon onr seaboard. 



SISETESNTS CEHTUBY ART SOCIETY. 
Kb. T. Ooicb'b sterling and delightful little 
canvas with the trifling title, " A Fenny for 
Toar Thoughts," is the best thing at the 
nineteenth. Century Art Society, just as his 
dramatic vision of the alleys of the seaport 
town in stormy weather — when the wind is 
dangerous at sea — is the best thing in the 
Dudley Gallery. Mr, Gotch's "Nmeteenth 
Centorj " picture t«preseni« two giris seated in 
t sailor's cottage. One is seen from behind, 
1 subdoed light falling on her haok and on the 



back of her head ; ^e other is seen slmost full 
face, in the keen illumination of the window 
teat. The girls are about seventeen years old, 
and love has somehow couje to one of them. 
She is lost in reverie. But Mr. Gotch has been 



•8 bis suggestion of it is. He has bethought 
him of the atmosphere; of the quality of 
light. The problems of ohiarosouro and of 
coloiir have oocupied him, and he has solved 
them. He has performed that admirable feat 
Which is the real and serious task of the artist 



him ; he has known how to see everyday life so 
as to find it beautiful and interesting. A 
Venetian landscape , or seascape, rather, by Mr. 
Aubrey Hunt stands second only to Mr. Gotch'a 
simple but exquisite picture at the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society. It is sufficient in 
composition, and at once agreeable and accu- 
rate in its glowing colour. Mr. Norton, an 
American — a delicate and somewhat subtle 
observer of a limited range of natural effects — 
is a young artist who merits to be mentioned 
in an exhibition where there must needs be so 
much that the visitor of judgment passes by. 
He is practically of the French school. The 
Nature that ho kncjws is all grey-bluo and 
silver green. He ia at present admirably har- 
monious, and the obligation is laid upon Mm 
to prove that he can grapple with the difB- 
culties of more definite colour. Wo do not 
invite hi'" to be quite as audacious as Mr. 
Yglesias— who exhibits in the same gallery — 
though in Mr. Yglasias's labours the audacity 
has not altogether eclipsed the evidence of 
talent. We do not propose to dwell upon the 
too numerous examples of mediocrity in paint- 
ing which have found their way into this 
jrallery, as they do into all minor exJiibitions. 
The professional who lacks skill, and the 
amateur who does not lack confidence, may 
well be left to themselves. But there are a 
few good water-colours and two remarkable 
pastels by Mr. H. Tuke and Mr. Muhrmann, 
who, it may be presumed, have seen some 
instances of the genius of M. Degas in the 
same medium. 



TSE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
Thb second annual general meeting of this 
Fund was held on Wednesday in the theatre 
of the Koyal Institution, Albemarle-street, by 
kind permission of the managers, when a report 
on past discoveries and projected excavations at 
San (Zoan) was read by Mr. W. M. F. Petria. 

Mr. C, T. Newton, C.B., who took the ohair, 
said that a letter had been received from the 
French Ambassador expressing his regret that 
he could not attend. The American Minister, 
the Hon. James Bussell Lowell, had kindly 
consented to become a vice-president, konori* 
eaaid ; and the committee had also done him 
(Mr. Newton) the honour to sleet him a -viae 
president. After speaking of the value of the 
systomatio records and plans Mr. Petrie had 
prepared, and of the beautiful and highly in- 
teresting collections he had brought home by 
the generous co-operation of Professor Maspero, 
who had seleoted for Booldk a very limited 
series of objects, he referred to expectations 
which were entertained of light being thrown 
upon the relations between the Greeks and 
Egyptians from investi^tions Mr. Petrie pro- 
posed to engage in p-nding the return of the 
season in which work could be carried on at 
Ban. By excavating a Greek mound of great 

gt'omise Ht. Petrie would fulfil a pledee of the 
und, and the results would no doubt tie of the 
highest interest, judging from the explorer's 
report of the site, WEle Mr. Petriewas working 
at Sin, Mr. Navillewouldbe engaged in investi- 



gating veiy important early ntes on which Mr. 
Petrie had reported, and in prosecutine hia 
inquiiT as to the route of the Exodus, 



elusion, he urged a request o^ the c 
for an increase in the number of reeuloi sub- 
scriptions upon wfaiuh they might be able to 
base their operations. 

A resolution expressing the deep regret ol 
the subscribers at the death of the monifioent 
president of the fund, Sir Erasmus Wilson, and 
of condolence with Lady Wilson, was moved by 
Mr. E. S. Poole, hon. sec, who dwelt on the 
admirable qualities of Sir Erqsmus as a man 
and a president, and on that happy combina- 
tion of sagacity and trustfulness, wisdom and 
modesty, which had marked all his rdations 
with the society, and which made him at once 
the easiest, as well as the most helpful, of 
presidenfs. The vote was seconded Dy Mias 
Amelia B. Edwards, hon. sec. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie then read his report. He 
had examined carefully more than twenty sites 
of ancient cities and remains. Among sites 
which promised te yield important discoveries 
was ono so covered with early Greek pottery of 
all ngcs that the potsherds crackled under the 



Such a site was of (he first importance for the 
study of Greek archaeology, and it had never 
before been visited by a European so far as was 
known. Another place of interest was the site 
of a royal mausoleum. On the aide of a deso- 
late mound of dust and chips and bones stood 
an immense sarcophagus of red granite, far 
exceeding in size the Apis sarcophagi of the 
S»apeum, for while they were but II feet long, 
this great block was Hi feet long. Who was 
buried there they knew not, but probably some 
king between the 22nd and 26IJi dynasty. The 
mortuary chapel in which this coffin stood had 
been destroyed — burnt for lime ; but the mas- 
sive pavement of red sranite remained beneath 
the coffin, and when the few feet of dust and 
mud whioh covered it should be removed, they 
would probably be able to locate the sepulchre 
of one of the Pharaohs of the Delta, and not 
improbably recover some of the sepulohnil fur- 
niture. On another side of this mound lay a 
portion of a sphinx, apparently carved by the 
Hyksos, BO that the remains went back to the 
early ages. He would mention ono other site. 
In the midst of a flat field beside a little village 
a large hole was dug by the people for watOT, 
At only about ei^ht feet below the surface tbera 
were found the hntel and one jamb of a mag- 
nificent gateway, carved in red granite, by 
Amenemhat I., the foimder of the 12th dynasty, 
some time before the age of Abraham. Under 
that field of black mud must lie the remains of 
a building worthy of such a noble entrance. 
Excavations on these three sites, none of them 
known to Europeans before, were in the list of 
works which they hoped, through Professor 
Maspero's kind offices, to receive permission 
from the Egyptian Govenmient to undertake. 
With regard to Zoan (Bia), he explained Uiat 
tho main object of their explorations was to 
recover somewhat of the unknown period of the 
shepberd kings, the Hyksos. In this they had 
hitherto been foiled simply by the immensity 
of the area. Where in the expanse of ruina 
should they seek the town of that period? A 
district stretching as far as from the Boyal 
Institution to Bayswater and as wide as from 
there to the Thames could not be explored in a 
year, nor in ten years ; and when he said that 
some of the mounds rose to the height of eighty 
feet, and that earth hod to be removed to 
four times the depth at which Boman remains 
were found in London, it would be realised that 
thoroughly to clear such a site would take 
centuries of work rather than the few monniB 
that could be given to it between the rains and 
the heat of ono season. The whole of that 
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ana, howerer, Ixad been examined to depths of 
t«ii faet, twenty feet, or thiiij feet, so that 
there was not a spooe of more thaa 300 yards 
in any part untouched by exoavstiona, and 
many diBtariota hod been riddled with ^ts. In 
some plaoea they had tonohed retnauu that 
^obably went baoh to before the Egyptian 
Xhnpire, perhaps to the Hyksos period ; but in 
by far the greater part of the workings they 
were always met by Greek and Roman re- 
mains. Desoribine then in detail what had 
been done at S&n, ne pointed to a plan show- 
ing the position of about three honored blocks 
of the great temple which was excavated by 
Uariette more than twentr yean ago, and had 
since remained nntouchecC and expreesed the 
belief that, bv oleaning and clearmg aronnd 
every aooetsibie block of stone, and by copying 
every fragment of ingcription that oould be 
found, the most complete account had been 
rendered of any site in Egypt. The informa- 
tion thus obtained had enabled the history of 
tlie place to be worked out, and had exhibited 
the successiTe changes and destructions that 
had overtaken the great works, left there by 
the rulers of each period. In one house (of 
the time of Anrelius, 174 a.d.) was found a 
glass zodiac, with the heads of the months 
painted in ochre and the sigos laid on in gold 
foil. This was the only Soman lodiac yet 
found in Egypt; the only representation of 
the heads of tne months, so far as he could 
loam ; and the only example of painting on 
glass found in that country or, indeed, else- 
where, excepting a vase found in Cyprus. 
Along with the zodiac was found the only 
glass lens yet discovered in Egypt. This, a 
moss of oofDorless glass, two and a h^F inches 
in diameter, was exhibited, together with fine 
gloss mosses, woven embroidery of many 
colours, delicate porcelain statuettes, and part 
of a bMutitnl mlt relief, with bronze window 
lattice from Pitnom, the flrst known. He had, 
he hoped, said enough to show that in a season 
of steady work they might be sure of obtain- 
ing new and interesting resulta, to enrich their 
moseums with unique and valuable objects, and 
to win the keys to all their existing oollectioas 
by the Bystamatic excavation and research 
which womd yield a knowledge of the pecu- 
liarities proper to agee and localities of which 
as yet they knew so little. 

Mr B. Stuart Poole presented a financial 
statement, which showed a balance to the credit 
of tlie Fund of £2,162. This included £400 
aubsoribed to the special Sin Exploration Fund 
of £1,000 started by Mr. W. Fowler, M J*., to 
which £250 more had been promised, £350 ro- 
maining to be snbsoribed. It weis proposed to 
expend during next year a sum of £1,650, of 
wiiioh £150 would be spent on publications and 
the remainder on oxcavatioDS and explorations. 
It was also proposed to send out an English 
student of Egyptology to asaiBt Mr. Petrie. To 
do this an expenditure of £250 per annum for 
three years would have to be provided. One 
gentleman had already promised to give £500 
if £250 more were suMcribed withm a fort' 
night, American contributions, for which the 
Fond was indebted to the exertions of the Bev. 
W. 0. Wmskiw, of Boston, .United States, hon. 
Trflasnrer for America ia the Fund, now 
amoontod to £260. 

l£ss Amelia B. Edwards, hon, see., con- 
gratulated the society upon " discoveries " 
which had been made at home by the Com- 
mittee and bon. secretaries daring Mr. Petrie's 
absence in Erypt. Many new friends and 
supporters had been b^ them discovered in 
England and elsewhere, mclading 171 American 
donors and sabscrib^, of which number 
three were heads of colleges, twenty-seven 
dignitarieaofthe ohurch, nineteen distinguished 
UniveiS)^ professors, and thirty-two members 
of OongreoB, Miss Edwards claimed, in this 



connexion, the discovery of a silver mine in 
the Unit«d States of .djuerica, "from which 
the ore is conveniently extracted in a roady- 
mint«d condition, and every blow of the pick 
produces a yield of shining American dollars." 



disoovered; an object more carious than any 
antiquity in the British Museum— namely, a 
young English student of Egyptology, b^ng 
the first specimen of that article which had 
turned up for a whole generation." Had none 
such come to light, tnere would not be an 
Englishman capable, thirty years hence, of 
reading an Egyptian inscription; and con- 
sequently the Egypt Exploration Fond (if 
still pursuing its work] would be compelled to 
send its discoveries of tableta and papyri to 
Paris or Berlin for translation. It was to be 
hoped that England would now be spared tliis 
national disgrace. Miss Edwards next pro- 
ceeded to give an outline of the work about to 
be undertaken. Mr. Petrie's labour at Sin, 
while already productive of Uie beautiful col- 
lections, and of a mass of large objects, tablets, 
sphinxes, and vases, still warehoused at Sdn, 
pro mised each season to bring to light doou- 
ments of earlier date, and still higher historical 
value. M. Naville would resume the researehes 
which had led to the greatest modem illusb^- 
lion of early Hebrew history, the disooveir of 
Pithom, and would be espedallv directed to 
resolving the problem of the Kxodus route, 
while he would also be engaged in the explora- 
tion of two most important sites of remote 
antiquity discovered by Mr. Petrie. 

Mr. W. Fowler, M.P,, moved— "That this 
meeting present to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, under conditions to be specified, a 
selection of antiquities here exhibited, oollectad 
by Mr, Petrie." 

Mr. James Fergusson having seconded the 
resolution, it was naanimonsly passed. 

The Chairman, in moving the next resolutions, 
spoke first of the zeal for archaeology dis- 
played by our Transatlantic cousins, and, 
secondly, made an acknowledgment of the 
debt of gratitude the Committee owed M. 
Maspero for his Idndnass in furthering the 
objects they had in view. The motions agreed 
to with acclamation were — " That the meeting 
present to the Museum of Boston, United 
States, a second selection, accompanied by a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Rev, W. C. Win- 
slow, hou. treasurer of the Fund for America ; 
and other collections to the museums of Bristol, 
Bolton, York, Liverpool, Sheffield, Edinburgh, 
and Geneva, to Oharterhouse School, to huss 
Edwards for a college, and to the Museum at 
Boolik,with a vote of thanks to Prof, Maspero." 

The American Minister cordially acknow- 
ledged the gift on the part of the American 
supporters of the Fund, and expressed his in- 
tention of becoming a subscriber. 

Mr. George H. Pope, of Clifton, 
behalf of Bristol and other Museums. 

Photographio views of historic and other 
sculptures dating from the twelfth Dynas^ 
(above 2,000 years B.C.) to the Boman period, 
found at Bin and Pithom, were then showed by 
the nse of thelime-light lantern, Mr, Petrie, who 
had taken the photographs himself, describing 
briefly the chief points of interest in each. 



OBITUARY. 
DrBTHELU Mbybk, the well-known genrt 
painter, died in Munich, October 18, at the age 
of forty-four. He was a native of Baden, in 
Aargau, and in his boyhood studied for three 
years under Deschwanden, in Stans, He com- 

C'ed his art education at Munich and Paris, 
summers were invariably ^ent in his 
fatheriand, where he painted the soenes from 
SwilB Alpine life in the Sennhfitte, motmtain 



festivals, hunting episodes, sad the like, whidi 
made him so popular throughout Oermany. 
Most of his works have been photogra^ied by 

the Hanfstingl Eunsthandlung at Uoiuch. 



COBRBaPOSDSSCS. 

AN ABUIT CHUECH ON THB PALiTDTE HM. 
St. Kuir, Vsitaar: OcS.SI,18K. 

When in Rome in 18Sl,Iwasmnohuit<rest«d 
in a building which had been recently excsnttd 
and laid bue in the centre of the siadima d 
Domitian on the Palatine HilL It is (rf ts 
elliptioal shape ; at the south-west end ia i 
kind of semictrcnlar fountain, at the north-SMt 
and ia a platform, the port towards the centn 
being rectangular in shape, while the part next 
the walls is semicircular. It is raised about >ii 
inches above the floor of the buildiiu. The 
masonry of the walls is of that kind caOed 
opaa mu^um, in which brioks and ronfh stnwi 
are set in alternate layers at regular mlerrdj. 
This style is usually attributed to the fanrtli 
and fifth oenturies. It is known in Boms h 
the style of the Decadence. Stamps of Ihw- 
doric nave been found on some of the Isido. 
Several tesserae of glass mosaic have been toand 
on the floor of the bnilding. This eUipticil 
building is about one hundiM and eighty-uiu 
feet long, and about ninety broad. 

I made a rough plan of the building sud 
sent it to Mr. Fergusson, from whom I reaeived 
the following ri^y : — 
"It certainly pinmisea to be one of the iniMt is- 
tsreatlng ' ftnds ' of late yean in Bome; butltiiN 
Bxc^ticDal in churches that it will nqniis vt] 
detailed plans before its real ohaiact«r can tie 
asoertalned. Uy present impreeslou, as bi«d m 
your sketch, is that It is an Arlan church m ccnbi- 
dUUngoiBhel from a Bomin baifika." "Tin 
elliptical building, I fancy, must be au esriychoii 
with a semictrcnlar prooesslon path betiind it " 

On my enquiring further from him whit mn 
the plan and arrangements of on Ariui chnnji 
his reply was — 

" It is veiT difficult to deflne what an Artsn chmtli 
really Is; Dutthereardat Bavoina and other i^acM 
In Italy certain churches which are neither Boihh 
Catholic basilicas nor tomb-houses, whieh I biie 
always oonsidBTed as Arian." 
He further writes : — 

" When I was fuU of the subject, and thlnkiiig «( 
nothing else than the plans and arraugementi A 
Christian churches, I fauoted I oould dlstiDgoM 
without difficulty those that belonged to tlic Aiiu 
from those which belonged to the Oittodoi 
Catholics. There was a lugsness and stmplicitj, 
combined with sn absence of conventionality, be- 
longing to Arian churohes which was, I tboogiiC, 
BOffloteat to dlstiagoish thctn from the otliai, 
and at the time I had very little doubt on the 
subject ; and, when I saw the plan o( the bnlldiiij 
on the PaUtlne, I felt confident it wss sn Aiin 
church," 

There is every reason to conclude Mr. 7ei- 
gnsson's view is the correct one. It is tiui^ 
probable that Theodorio, b^ng an Arian, wooli 
have wished during iiis abode in Rome to ban 
some place of worship for himself on to 
Palatine Hill, apart from the orthodox Bomani. 
Though Theodorio was an Arian, ha in no w*; 
persecnted the Catholics, and he let the Bonum 
keep their own laws and all that they »« 
used to. In that generous and tolennt apint 
he, perhaps, built this church in a purt of the 
Palatine where it coald not be seen and ^ow 
a matter of oSenoe to the intolerant andorthodoi 

There oan be no doubt that the building, itm 
the s^le of ita walls, and the bricks bssring 
the stamp of Theodorio, must belong to uw 
time of Theodoric Thepresenoeof thotos«iM 
of glass mosaic foond on the floor of the hoUdinj 
would appear to conflrm the view that tW 
elliptioal bnilding was a church. 

HooDEB M. Wasraopp. 
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NOTES ON AST AND ASOBASOLOOT. 
Ws undentand that Dr. J. BnrgMS, the 
Mcbaeologirt for Sonthero and Western India, 
hu at present in prepamtioa the folloning 
woito: — (1) ATolnmson the Bnddhist Stupas 
tit AmaiETati and Jaggayapet, which he ex- 
uuined early in 1882 ; bat tlie sculptures he 
then packed were not taken to Madras till laat 
teason, where they have now been all photo- 
gnphed. [2} On the Mohammedan Architec- 
tore of Gujarat, illnstratod hy a large and very 
fine Kriei of drawings and photographs. (3) 
Otk the great Hmdu temple of Bameiwaram 
and the architeotoie of Madura in Bouthem 
India. (4) A Tolume of inscriptiouB from the 
■oath is being printed at Madias, and i« nearijr 
oompletfi. (A) AnoUter oontaining lista of the 
ancient remains throughout the Bombay Pre- 
ndency and Bdjoinin|> districts, with insorip- 
tionst IS being printed at Bombay. The follow' 
iug aarreys are also in progress, viz. : — (I) The 
8eTcn Pagodas, near Madras, on which it is 
intended to pabUsh a mono^rai^ ; (2) the Hindu 
remains at Hampi or Bijyanagar, illustrated 
with a complete series of architectural draw- 
ings ; (S) the earliest temples and inscriptions 
st Conpevwain ; and (4) the earl^and mediaeval 
antiquities of Dharwar and neighbouring dis- 
tricta in ihe south of the Bombay Preeiaency. 
Dr. Burgess has only recently recovered from 
an operation for oatanct, which has somewhat 
retarded the preparation of his work. This will 
lapplemeut the second port of Mr. Fergasson's 
TUaatJe work Tree and Serpent Worthip, 

We hear that Mr. Tiboroe do Mare, the now 
well-known aquafortist, has reoeiTed the com- 
mission of the gtat« to engrave for it the 
{nmona Zduoret of the Lourte, a landscape 
with a group of skating figures. M, QaiUard 
recently executed — likewise as a State com- 
mission — a plate of a famous Bembrandt of the 
Idiivt«— one of the most notable of his " sujets 
pieux." 

It is propoaed to form an International 
Chalooeraphioal Sodety on the same plan as 
the Palaeo^phioal Society. The object of 
the new Booety will be to publish facsimiles of 
the rarest imd moat predous early prints, so as 
to promote the scientific study of the history 
of eDgtaTing in its earlier stages by com- 
paiisons which cannot be made with the 
oiiffiiials, now scattered through all the public 
and private collections in Europe. The pro- 
moteia of the movement are Vicomte Henri 
Delaborde, Oeorges Dupleesis, Dr. Friedrioh 



of Poltalloch, and Mr. William MitdhelL 

A KZDOCED faovmile of the beautiful Cupid 
border engtared on copper by Bortolozzi in 
1763, to be used this year for the ticket of 
admission to the Lord Mayor's Banquet at 
Ouildhall, wfll appear in the revised one- 
Tolnme edition of Mr. Tner' 
■ in the press. 



by O^ricaolt, Horace Vemet, Eug. Lamy, Ac, 
and a number of TgnglinTi sportiiig prints. 

As exhibition of the works of Mr. Q. V. 
Watts is to be held in New York. 

There are now on view at the Bethnal Green 
Museum some choice specimens, l«nt by Mr, 
Joseph Bond, of English silver-work of the 
time of Queen Anne and the early Georges. 
The pair of silver sconces (Nos. 21 and 22) 
bearing the Wngliah hall-mark of tbe year 1703, 
is a singalarly fine example of the best repouati 
work of the famous artifiaer, John Band, of 
Ziombard Street, Visitors will be attracted by 
the chaste and massive helmet-shaped silver 
' (No. 28), which bears the hall-mark of the 
year ITOO. Among the specimens of a later 
date are some t&t have a high historical 
interest. No. 42 is a silver-gniS, snuff-box, 
pre»anting the features of Ndson from a cast 
taken after death. There is also a two-handled 
silver vase with designs (by Floxman) com- 
memorating Nelson's victories. The engraved 
female figures in the square silver salver. No. 
44, are by Hogarth, lb. Bond has had drawn 
up a good descriptive catalogue of the colleo- 
tions, well print^ and well illustrated, and 
copies of the catalogue are presented to visitors 
gratis. 
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THE STAGE. 

TsEBS is in the Parisian theakes just nc 
great a reliance upon the revivals of old plays 
's shown on our own stage. And long ruiis 
there as much a thing of course as they are 
here. Apart from the newest revival at the 
Th64tre nan^us, several others have had some 
share of suooess, while in Uie matter of long 
I, Georges Ohnet's " Mattre de Forges," at 
the G^nmase, bids fair to rival the longest runs 
of which melodrama— not fandcal oomedy — can 
show any record in Eiondon. The house is 
crowded nightly, and the greatest part of the 
success of a ^ieoe so radically disagreeable is 
aasoredly owmg to the excellenoe of the in- 
terpretation. At another theatre, M. Sardou 
'~ porauing actively the rehearsals of his 
Theodora," in whidi Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
to play the principal part. It is said that 
the author himaelf reads and to some extent 



The lady remains in a stat« of great nervous 
depreeaion at her seaside villa near HAvre. 



(inamic art of Japan. There was a large 
audience on each occasion, and the lectures 
bsve eudted g^reat interest. 

We have received from the Autotype Com- 
pany a striking reproduction of a head of 
Wordsworth, drawn in chalk by B. E. Haydon 
in 1818. The original drawing, which bears 
the signature of Haydon and of Wordsworth, 
ii now in the possosBon of Mr. Walter Field, 
TiiB portxut ia full of character, and the anto- 
tjpe copy is a very favonnble sample of the 
ctpMCitiea of the process. 

t Air exhibition devoted to pictures of snort 
>ill shortly be opraed at the gallery of M. 
Qeorge Pstit at Paris. It wQl molude works 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONGESTS. 
At the Crystal Falaoe last Saturday Berlios' 
overture, " Le Corsaiie," was performed. I 
is an earlv work ot the composer s, and, though 
liv<jy and attractive, is not spedallv character- 
istic. This overture, aooording to the authority 
of Hcrr Biohard Pohl, " was conceived in 1831, 
during a tempestnons voyage from Marseilles 
to Livomo." Berlioi,however,inhisiKfcnoirei, 
points to a later period when the mnaio most 
probably spedaUy occupied his attention. When 
m Borne, he used during the summer heat *" 
spend whole days in a cool confessional 
St, Peter's drinking in the burning poetry ot 
Byron. "I followed," he says, "the Corsair 
in his desperate adventures. An orcheab^ 
interlude, "Salve Polonia," from Liszt's third 
oratorio, "Stanislaus," was the novelty of the 
attmioon. The piece commences with an 
andatitt pietoto, in which the composer usee a 
dreuy theme from his setting of the E^hty- 
fourtn Psalm, and then we have some Polish 
airs worked up in a noisy and commonplace 
fashion. The interlude may snfEbr by being 
given in detached form; but, if it be a fair 
sample of the rest of the work, we certain^ 
ahowd not care to bear mote. Mdlle. Clotilda 



Kleeberg was again the pianist. She perftmnsd 
Chopin's Concerto in E minor : the first move- 
ment was correctly interpreted, the romance 
somewhat ocddly; but the lively nmdo was 
played witlt great charm and briUianoy, After- 
wards tite young lady gave some short solos ; 
her rendering of Heller's elegant Talse (op. 93. 
no. 2) was particularly good, uid the received 
much applause. Mdme. Minnie Hauk was the 
vocalist; she sang " Elsa's Dream " ; but was 
heard to far greater advantage in the " Haba- 
nera" from "Carmen," and in other light 
songs. The concert oondnded with Beethoven's 
Symphony in C minor. 

The Borough of Hackney Choral Association 
save its first concert of the season at tlie Town 
Hall, Shoreditch, on Monday evening, Nov. 3. 
The choice of Mendelssohn's "Ath^e" was 
an appropriate one, seeing that the following 
day was the anniversary of the oomposw^ 
death. The performance was a lailliant one. 
The choir baa bem increased, and voices and 
orchestra are now better balanced. The soloa 
were well|sung by Miss Marianne Fenna, Mdme. 
de Fonblanque, and Miss Damian. The verses 
were not recited ; and their omissioa is rather 
detrimental to the third number of the work. 
The second part of the programme contained a 
selection from the worln of Handel : not well- 
wom solos and choruses from the favourite 
oratorios, but seldom-heard pieces such as 
" Dryads, Bylvans with ftur Flora," solo, with 
chorus from " The Triumph of Time and 
Truth,** and tile beautiful air, " Guudian 
Angels,'' from the same oratorio ; and for their 
excellent rendering of these songs Udme. de 
Fonblanque and Miss H. Fenna gained much 
applause. Miss Fenna also sang "Let the 
l^ight seraphim" (trumpet obbligato, Mr. W. 
Morrow), and even this familiar air took a 
novel form, for it was brought to a close at Uie 
end of the 6 minor section, the chorus imme- 
diately following. Thia waa how Handel him- 
self intended it ra be song. Miss Daxoian waa 
heard to great advantage in "Oaia apom," 
from "Binaldo." Besidea thaaa pieces the 
choir sang two of the finest ohornsea from 
the musical drama "Hercules," "Jealousy! 
infernal Peat " and " Love and Hymen." 
The selection oommenoed witli a first-rate 
performance of the Gverture to " Samaon." 
The choir is certainly the best, botli in quantity 
and quality, that we have heard at these 
concerts, and while listening to the singing on 
Monday, we could not help thinkiug t^t were 
this enterprising society, with its well-voiced 
members and energetic conductor Q£i, E. 
Pront) to move westwards, it would do so 
witli advantfwe to itself and to the muaioal 
public. At the seoond concert on December 
22, DvorUt's "Stabat Mater" will be per* 
formed. 

Herr Bichter commenced his short autnins 
series of concerts at St, James's Hall, on 
Tuesday, October 28. The programme con- 
tained no novelty, but the hall was crowded. 
From a financial point of view this is, of course, 
highly satisfactory ; but we cannot keep on 
wnting about the " Tannhaiiaer " Overture, 
and the " Tristan " Introdnctiou and Finale, 
and other familiar pieces, and everyone knows 
how magnificently uey are render^ by Herr 
Biditer and his baud. Schubert's Symphony 
in \C oocuToed the second part of the no- 
gramme. On Tuesday, November 4, Brahms* 
tbird Symphonv, the suocess of laat season, 
was repeated. Besides several Wagner excerptft 
the programme included Liszt's Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 4, given for the first time at 
these concerts. This pieoe, with its taking 
melodies, local colour, and effective orchestra- 
tion, gave great satisfaction, and the ^blio 
tried hard for an encore, which Herr Biehter 
wisely declined. The attondanoe wa s ^in 
very good. J. S. f 
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LITERATURE. 

SmiMm InUrwurtt. By Philip CKlbert 

^mertoD. (Uacmillan.) 
Thu ia one of a clam of books which it is 
nlwMnt and profitable to discuss vhils read- 
ing them part by part, but which it is neither 
plrasant nor profitable to attempt to review 
u ■ whole. . It is an example of motal essay 
writing pare and simple, and it appears to 
me ttut the chief pecajjarity of the moral 
eway — the essay unalloyed by critical theor- 
iiisg or historical dissertation — is that it 
IcaTss no definite ontline impression of itself 
upon the reader's mind. The thonghts are 
sot worked into any system that the memory 
cm reoottstmct ; they are scattered about, or 
pven, at beat, loosely connected. And it 
Rsolts therefrom (this result being, perhaps, 
the Tery reason why essayists are often more 
inflneotial and stimulating than other writers) 
tliit erery mind absorbs jnst as much or as 
little as it can do with ease, the muoh or 
little being speedily transmuted into some- 
thing belonging no longer to the writer, but 
to the reader. The r«il moral essayist— the 
(me who deals with abstract questions, not the 
pstwm who works into elaborate intellectual 
pattern his historical, artistic, and 'philoso- 
phical uotes—ia essentially the same as the 
nan daring whose conversation we feel men- 
tsUy and morally enriched and stimulated, 
but of whose discourse we are altogether at a 
lots to give a precise account. Once his back 
ie tamed we find it difficult to tell what he 
^ say or what he did not say ; and yet this 
man may have been more useful to us than the 
teacher every one of whose items of inf orma- 
tian could lie dul^ registered in a copybook. 
This, to my mind, is the case with all essayists 
of the class to which Ur. Hamerton belongs ; 
ud it is most of all the case when, as with 
the book under review, the subject is as vast 
snd vBgne as the treatment i> unsystematic. 

Hence I hope I may be let off giving a 
i^olar account of this book, or passing upon 
it UT regular judgment. The nearest ap- 
proach to a professed review of Kr. Hamerton's 
new book would be the remark that it con- 
tains, ou the one hand, a large amount of 
those trmsms which seem inevitable in 
treatises on homan conduct, and on the other 
hud a large amount of originally thought* 
out notions and individually felt impressions 
which cannot fail to awaken the reader's 
■jntpathv or, what is jnst as useful, the 
fBider's intelligent antagonism. It was a wiae 
outiiict, or a meiaiful Providence, that pre- 
vented La Bochefoucauld, Pascal, Tauve- 
urgnes, and Joubert, from turning their note- 
books into complete treatises upon human 
natnre and human intercourse, saving us from 
the mass of platitudes which would otherwise 
h>re clogged their really important ideas; 
ind it is not diarespeottnl, but quite tite 



contrary, to wish that instead of this relume 
of nearly four hundred f&gea, Hr. Hamerton 
had been content to give ua two or three 
brief essays and a dozen pages of detached 
thonghts. 

The desire for exhaustive treatment of a 
subject whose larger half is perfectly familiar 
to every normal creature of the upper, or 
upper middle classes has resulted, however, 
in something even worse than diluting some 
original and valuable thought in gallons of 
truisms. Starting with the intention of 
thoroughly mastering the subject in all its 
branches, of presenting ns with a complete 
treatise on Human Intercourse, Mr. Hamerton 
has naturally thought it necessary to assume 
a purely scientific, that is to say, a purely 
impersonal, attitude in the matter ; and the 
result is that we have been given a consider- 
able nnmber of what I may call alternative 
statements, that we have been shown the two 
difilculties or dangers between which oar social 
or friendly instincts, our desire for personal 
independence and for infinence and sympathy 
may have to steer, without being toM which 
of the two courses was more consonant with 
the ideals of the author. Are we to prefer 
aristocratic refinement, with its trammels, to 
personal tastes and opinions, or free-souled 
bobemianism, with its isolation and consequent 
selfishness and sterility ? Ur. Hamerton does 
not answer the question. He expounds the 
charms of well-organised society and the 
charms of solitude; but he is so careful to 
abstain from any comparative judgment of 
their merits, that one feels almost as if the 
expounding of the two rival systems had been 
a mere waste of time. 

Fortunately Ur. Hamerton has been unable 
to adhere constantly to his programme. He 
has been unable to restrain the expression of 
his personal preferenoea and personal hopes ; 
and whenever he has thus, so to speak, for- 
gotten himself as a scientific expounder of 
the too much or too litUe known, he has 
revealed himself as an essayist and writer of 
pmtiitt of considerable originality and power. 
It would be satisfactory could one undo the 
binding of this rather overpowering treatise, 
not merely in order to tear up a laige number 
of quite unnecessary pagra, but also in order 
to place some of the reoUy valuable contents 
in the hands of one set of people, and another 
portion in the hands of another set of people- 
^ere is a large class of intelligent, but not 
intelleotnal, persons to whom the careful 
perusal of the two admirable chapters, " ^hy 
we are apparently getting less religious " and 
" 'Why we are rodly getting less religious," 
would be of the greatest practical use, by 
showing them the time, feeling, and eSort 
daily wasted by a timid or hypocritical 
clinging to effete standards. And there is, 
on the other hand, a large class also of persons 
more intellectual (I mean more conversant 
with books and theories) than intelligent, to 
whom it would do a world of good, freeing 
them from a cert*dn frumpish and goody- 
goody middle-class philistinism extremely 
common in literary people, to meditate over 
the chapters in which Mr. Hamerton expounds 
the infinitely greater variety of aesthetic, 
imaginative, and psychological impressions 
obtunable by and among the richer and 
more socially conspicuous members of society. 
These two sets of esaaya would be enough. 



quite apart from a large amount of clever 
detached thinking, to secure for TUt. Hamerton 
a distinguished piece among contemporary 
English essayists and writers of pemeei; for 
they display, when taken together, a rare 
combination, and ono highly desirable in this 
new sort of spiritual director ; the combina- 
tion of appreciation of the excellent things 
which already exist and must be cherished, 
and of the indispensable things which must 
be battled for in the future — the combination 
between the temper of mind of the Tory and 
the temper of mind of the Radical. 

Before putting aside Ihe subject of ]£r. 
Hamerton's new book I shonld like, however, 
to take exception to one essential point. Ur. 
Hamerton avers that there is something 
mysterious and well-nigh inscrutable in onr 
choice of friends, that these elective affinities 
cannot be made subject to any scientific mle. 
This appears to me to be tantamount to denying 
that we can ever get to analyse our own 
likings and dislikings, and the combinations 
of qualities in others which elicit them ; a 
theory whose logical conoluriou would be a 
total disbelief, both in the almost intuitive 
tact of the man of the world, and the 
analytical and reconstructive power of the 
psychological novelist. If we are frequently 
mistaken in our expectations concerning sym- 
pathies and antipathies in ourselves and in 
others, this is surely due, not to our being 
unable to calculate the chances of moral 
affinities and repulsionB, but merely to our 
omitting certain factors from our calculation. 
It is due to onr always expecting such things 
to move in straight lines and uninterrapted 
currents without considering that much of 
onr feeling takes circuitous roads and gathers 
strength in a series of false starts or recoils ; 
it is due also, perhaps, to the fact of oar 
usually forgetting that there are in most of 
us various layers of characters, inherited, one 
might almost think, from different ancestors, 
and that collision with a new kind of char- 
acter in another may suddenly bring to the 
surface desires and tendencies in ourselves to 
which we are not accustomed, and whose 
existence we scarcely suspect. 

TxsKON Lbe. 



n» Wort* of MarhtM. Edited by A. H. 

Bullen. (Nimmo.) 
'Whenxtkb the stream of poetry runs dry in 
any direction so that writers betake them- 
selves to polishing the pebbles or analysing 
the boalders in its bed, and critics announce 
that this and not the water is of the essence 
of the thii^, simple souls who know what 
water is, and feel the want of it, turn once 
more to the wells which their fathers digged. 
Uarlowe, indeed, is sure always of a certain 
amount of recognition for other reasons. He 
is talked about as a stage in the development 
of the drama, as the discoverer of our dramatic 
rhythm, as an influence upon Shakspere. 
And BO his " mighty line " has become a 
familiar phrase in the mouths of our culti- 
vated babes and sucklings- But, apart from 
these, there are an increasing number of 
people who are contented to read him on his 
own merits, for his poetry, for the ima^native 
ease and felicity of expression which mark 
his simplest lines, for the passionate curiosity 
and vast sweep of imagination with which he 
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compoaBed Uie Bpirits of Tamburlaine and 
FanBtm and Barabae, tor Ms glimpses of 
Flora and Selen and Hero, and they wi]l 
velcome this edition as the first »ince J)jce's 
tluee Tolomee (long out of print) in any iray 
worthy <tt the poet. Dyce's one-volume 
edition vaa in double colnmns, so waa Cun- 
ningham's ; and double columns are a weari- 
nesa to the fleah, because the deaire is always 
too far ahead of the delight. Uoreorer, the 
print and paper of these editions were no 
better than uiey should be, and there was 
altogether Teiy little about them ^t was 
fasomating. The present publisher deserves 
well of all lovers of Marlowe for his enter- 
prise in undertaking so choice an edition, 
we hope that be may be encouraged to 
proceed with the other dramatlBts in order, 
some of whom, Buoh as Uiddleton, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher, bare long been out 
rf print. 

The publisher has been fortunate in securing 
a competent editor. Mr. A. H. BuUen is 
knows to all those intereeted in euch things 
as on autiiority on most matters connected 
with old plays. His reading in them is ex- 
tensive and peculiar. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find these volumes well-edited 
throughout. They are not over-burdened 
with notes. "Wliere explanations are necessary 
they are given in as terse a form as possible, 
wiUiout too much parade of parallel passages, 
and no dlfflcultr, so far as we have seen, is 
passed over. The bibliographical introduc- 
tions are carefully compiled. For his text 
Mr. Bullen has gone once more to the original 
sources, and though not much was to be 
expected when such a scholar as Dyc« had 
been over the same ground, he has succeeded 
in gleaning one or two things of some import- 
ance. In " Fauatus," sc. i,, he reads " Bid on 
eai m« on farewell, Galea come," where 
previous editors have "Oeconomy" — a certain 
conjecture ftom the "Oncaymaeon" of the 
1601 edition, "Quid tn moraris" is also a 
good emendation of "quod tnmeraris" in 
so. iil. In many ptaoes the older reading has 
been preferred to Dyce's conjenture: e.g., 
in " Jew of Malta," iv. 4, the editor retains 
" runnii^ banquet," whitji occurs in " Henry 
Till.," i. 4, where Byce reads "cunning." 
There are other places in which he might, 
perhaps, have kept to the old text with 
advantage. In the awkward passage " and 
make our strokes to wound the senseless lure " 
{1 " Tamb.," iii. 5), it would certainly have 
been better to keep " lure " rather tlum the 
oorrectioa "light," since "light" must be 
wrong as "flight" endstlie next line but one, 
and " lure " gives a fair sense, the place 
where the weapons strike being supposed 
(whether or no by the influence of the spirits) 
to Kdidt tJie blow. 

Mr. Bullen supplies an elaborate Intro- 
duction extending over eighty pagea. It is 
next to imposalble to say anything fresh about 
Marlowe ; but all that is known Is here put 
into very readable shape, with the authorities 
tor every statement clearly ^ven and care- 
fully weigbed. The following are a few 
points on which Mr. Bullen differs from pre- 
vious editors. He considera the Atheist's 
tragedy as one of Collier's forgeries. On the 
relation of the 1604 and 1616 quartos of Dr. 
Faustus, his theory is that they were both 
printed from imperfect and interpolated play- 



house copies, and that neither gives the 
correct text ; that in some cases the readings 
of the earlier editions are preferable, in other 
oases those of the later. On the vexed 
question of the authorship of "Henry YI," 
he holds that " Shakespeare worked on a full 
and accurate MS. copy of the early plays" 
(more complete, %.«., than the printed copies), 
"and thit these early plays were iu large 
part by Marlowe." He oallB attention once 
more to the fact that there are undoubted 
passages by Marlowe in the revised plays 
which are not in the Contention or True 
Tragedy. On Marlowe's relations with his 
contemporaries Mr. Bullen adds to the classical 
passages a remarkable " Postscript " and 
"GloBse" to a "sonet" from Gabriel Harvey's 
" Ifewe Letter of Botable Contents." (There 
seems no reason in this "glosse" to alter 
"gim'd" into "grin'd"; gim'd goes better 
with the notion of " sarquidy.") 

On Marlowe's "atheism" Mr. Bullen has 
BOme sensible remarks ; but we could wish he 
had been even more outspoken. When out of 
four epithets in which his character is summed 
up in a certain popular primer one is " irre- 
ligious," it is time to examine very closely 
the basis of the charge. The idea that under 
cover of Tamburlaine, and Faustus, and 
fiarabas, Marlowe was venting his own unholy 
lusts is ludicrouB. The way in which his 
Mephistophilis is conceived ought to acquit 
him of the chai^ for ever. No "atheist" 
or " irreligious " poet could have written the 
speeches in the third scene of " Dr. Faustus." 
Of oourae, there are his Ovid translations, 
which it is hard to forgive, but then they 
are translations, and may have been done, 
as Dyco auggeated, when he was at college, 
Speaking of Sbelley, who in hia "atheism," 
as well as in his early death, recalls Marlowe, 
Mr. Browning says, "I call him a man of 
religious mind, because every audacious 
negative cast up by him against the Divine 
was interpenetrated with a mood of reverence 
and devotion," In Marlowe's case the 
"audacious negatives" are not found in hia 
own writings, but rest on the somewhat 
dubious authority of rivals ; but, granting 
them, surely of him, as well as of Shelley, it 
is true that all his best work gives evidence 
of a " decdre lift upward and divine." 

We are glad to see that Mr. Bullen has 
printed in an Appendix Home's fine play of 
the " Death of l^lowe." 

H. C. BKSOHiiro. 



Humphry Sandwith : a Memoir. By Thomas 

Humphry Ward, (Cassell.) 
This is an interesting book. Humphiy Sand- 
witb belonged to the Ulysses type, for there 
is no new thing under the sun; while hia 
nephew, Mr. T, H. Ward, ia a polished and 
thoughtful writer. With such a hero and 
such a compiler it were strange if this were 
not an attractive work; but it would have 
been still more attractive if the extracts from 
Dr. Sandwith's autobiography had been longer. 
It is not often in these days that a critic asks 
for more. There is a freshness and vivacitv in 
Dr. Sandwith's journal that disarms criticism. 
He creates an atmosphere in which the reader 
can only admire and sympathise. To censure 
his opinions would not be impolite, it would 
be impossible. Mr. Ward tdls us (p. 261) 



that " his weakness lay in a oertain want ol 
intellectual sympathy with points of view 
that were not his, or with beliefs and ressDii- 
inga outside the habit of his mind." Di. 
Sandwith's description of that truly grcit 
man, Sir Stratford Canning (p. 27), is u 
instance of his "went of intellectual ijn. 
pathy"; and so are his remarks (p. 229) 
about the present King of Servia. Dr. Sud- 
with must have been entirely mirinformed 
when he writes of the Prince of Serriti'i 
"ferocious antipathy to theEngUah." Bonbt- 
less the Prince, who is a close observer el 
European politics, was not pleased with Lord 
Beaconsfield and his phHo-Tuik policy ; bat 
by the time of the Berlin Treaty this ImUi^ 
was entirely chained, and there ia now no 
country in Europe where the Bnglieh 
name is so much respected. It is to be 
regretted that the selections from Di. 
Sandwith's journal during the Servian ¥u 
are not more copious. Dr. Band with was not 
only one of the first Englishmen who took an 
active interest in the affairs of that Me 
state, but he played a leading part in a ensi 
in her history. In reading of the struggle d 
the Serbs for freedom you aro not peruiisf 
tlie annals of some brave and obscure people, 
but are really studying the workings at tk 
foreign policy of Bussia and of Austria. 

Sandwith's memoranda would be invslulilt 
to the future historian of Europe. Un- 
fortunately, a- single and a short chaptci it 
all that IS given to this most inteiestiii; 
period of bis life, when he not onlj- stood 
before princes, but advised them, Sandwitb 
would not have been Sandwith had lie not 
been warm-hearted, self-devoting, and brave; 
but few knew better than he how to combine 
the innocence of a dove with the wisdom d t 
serpent. From the time when he told (p. 197] 
the famous Serb patriot and atatesmao, Pbilil 
Chriatitch, that his eyes had been eo openrf 
to the iniquities of Turkish rule that he <w 
determined to devote all his leisure and 
energies to assist those who were stnigglint 
for freedom, right nobly did Humphry Saiid- 
with keep the pledge thus voluntarily taken. 
Unfortunately, the advice of the Serb peace- 
party, the mends of Sandwith, was not 
acted upon ; and Servia entered upon a var 
which weakened her while it atrengtbenrf 
Bussia. It is strange that Dr. Sandwitii 
should couple the Fimce with Mr. Biatia 
(p. 223) as men who supported the warlike 
policy of the then Archbisbop of Belgrade and 
of the Bussian Consul-GeneraL If the Pnnce 
was anxious for war why did he dismist tbc 
Bistica Ministry, and only recall Mr. EistiM 
after t^o attempts to fonn a peace-mini^ 
badfailed? But we must leave Servia »d 
move eastward. 

It has sometimes been imdnuated that Bi- 
Sandwitfa was in hie publio life inconsistent 
Opinions ore prssumab^ based upon know- 
ledge, though, if this were too stric^y "i- 
sistBd u^on, few of us would bo entitled to 
any opimons at all. No public man ehould 
be required to justify as an old man tto 
opinions he held aa a youth. Because I"- 
Sandwith did his duty at Kars, therefore be 
was inconsistent when in later life he advo- 
cated the claims of the Eastern Christian*. 
Ho chai^ could be less well-founded. Ad- 
mitting that Dr. Sandwith was a philo-Turt 
at the time of the Crimeaa War, and bebered 
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in the regeneration of Turkey, his very fail- 
inga leaned to Tirtoe's side ; he was one ot 
thoM lion-hearted men who never " ahont 
with the bigger crowd." In 1854 the weak 
poirer waa Turkey ; in 1B76 the weak power 
ma Serria. There ie, too, each a force in 
haman events aa development. Wise men 
take accoont of it, and Dr. Sandwith knew 
that races like the Serha and Balgaiians, who 
in lUSi would have dmply exchanged one set 
ot mastera for another, were in 1876 fit to be 
their oim maatera. 

Bnt Dr. Bandwitfa is better known t« many 
a> tho defender of a beleaguered city than A 
m oppressed nationality. On. iaa retom from 
Kara, he called on Lord Clarendon (thei 
Uinister of Foreign AAain). The converaa- 
tion turned on some employment being found 
for the hero of Kara. Lord Clarendon ex- 
pre»ed himself as follows (p. 154) : — 
" ' Well, Dr. Sandwith, in the first place I shall 
be moat anxioua to oblige my dear old friend 
Lord Carlisle, who haa an eztraordinary afi^- 
tion for you ; and, in the aeoond place, for what 
I must term jonr very eminent services, I should 
bemost happy to do my best for yon.' I bowed 
giitetully [oontlanes Dr. Sandwith], feelioa; at 
the lame time not a little amused! that ford 
CUmidon should have so exactly followed the 
tnditiouB of British aristocratio government in 
thinking first of obliging his uolue friend, Lord 
CarUsle, and afterwards of what he pleased to 
tall my servicee," 

Ur. Ward expresses his regret that his 
nncle never eatei«d Parliament. If he refers 
to the loss which the House of Commons 
■attained, then we agree with him ; but we 
fail to see that Dr. Sandwith's own aims 
would have been nobler, or the practical 
remits of his life greater, had he written 
UP. after hia name. There are many who 
will vote atraight and even apeak eloqnently 
in Parliament, but few who, like Samlwith, 
brii^ light to them that ait in darkness and 
in the shadow ot death. 

J. QbOKGE KDTCEDr. 



JhlifioH iM England Jrom iSOQ to 1850 : a 
History. By John Stoughtoa. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 
Ix these concluding yolamea ot hia important 
work Dr. Stonghton brings na down to our 
OTD times, and wo find ourselves no longer 
amid extinct controversios and men on whom 
history has pronounced her judgment, but 
Kadiog of eventa whose immediate results we 
util] feel, and of peraons still remembered by 
the living generation. Dr. Stoughtoa happily 
has a liberal mind, and, what is better, a 
s^t of Christian charity, qualities that lead 
him safely, and without offence, over the 
fires that lurk beneath the treacherous ashoa. 
An enlightened candour and a desire to see 
and acknowledge good wherever it may be 
fonnd pervade his whole work, and the odium 
IMefictim is everywhere oonspiouous by its 
absence. 

There is, of course, here much bit^^phy, 
often with the charm ot personal reminiscence, 
M the author had a large acquaintance among 
the characters he describes, and was on terms 
ot friendship with many of them. His 
portraits are life-like and interesting, but so 
iiuitined to flatter, that a reader whose first 
sei^naintaace with the times came from these 
pages mi^ ask with the child in the church- 



tor example, early in the first volume, this 
account of Bishop Bathurst, ot Norwich, now 
only remembered as the moat indolent of 
prelat«s and the solitary supporter on the 
bench ot Catholic emancipation in Tory 
times : — 

" For thirty-two years he ruled the East 
Anglian see, if, indeed, mlership could be 
wiuout a fiKure attributed to one b; nature 
so geutle and by habit so tolerant of the faults 
of others. Among his clergy were many 
inconsistent characters, whose lives were a 
reproach to their profession, and things foil 
.into much disorder before the good man's 
death. But hia amiableuess, generosity, and 
catholic spirit won for him the affection of the 
Norwich citizens, and in later years hia vener- 
able appearance was a pleasant picture. I cac 
now see the dignified old man with hia whit« 
wig, his shovel bat, his silk apron, hia polished 
leather boots readiing to hia knees, walking 
arm-in-arm with his drab-coated Quaker tri 
Joseph Oumey," &o. 

Of a very difiorent sort of person we have 
the following : — 
" I can now see Legh Biohmond with his 
pleasant amiling face and his largo spectacles, 
mounting the pulpit stairs with his lame foot, 
the preacher attired, not in white surplice, but 
in black gown, without anything of a priest in 
his appearance and manner . . . and with a 
soft, winning voice, and ' aveet reasonable' 
neoa ' he discoorsed on," &o. 

These are specimens ot sketches ot the 
ontaides of men. The following ot Dean 
Stanley goes deeper : — 

" He had much in him of the mind of St. John. 
This was partly natoral, I believe— the result of 
original constitution — for he was a quiet, meek, 
gentle boy, winning all hearts ; but it was also 
spiritual and gracious, the result of Faith in 
the Divine UMt«r. ' Love, joy, peace, long- 
sufiering. gentJeneaa, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance,' these virtues were remarkably 
conspicuous in his life. Indeed, I have often 
felt surprised at the nnusual amount of charity, 
long-snfiering, and forbearanoe which he pos- 
sessed; and I remember once when he was 
alluding to some unjust and cruel attacks on 
his religions ohaiacter, and I spoke of the 
patienoe needful under snoh oironnistanoee, that 
he treated it as only one of the proper graces 
of Christianity, one in which others had ex- 
celled ^m ; instancing the eaae of Archbishop 
Tillotaon, who left behind him a bundle of 
scurrilous letters he hod received, labelled with 
the words ' May Qod forgive the writers as I 

The world haa lately had perhaps enough 
of Edward Irving, but every reader will thank 
Dr. Stoughton for the following reminiaoenoe : 

mce paid him a visit. He was sitting by 
the heorthaide, rather unwell, wrapped in a 
large blue cloak, his eyes not withs tending an 
obliquity of vision shining like live coals and 
penetrating one's soul with a feeling of rever- 
enoe. He was the smne out of the pnlpit as in 
it, not given to small talk, but disoouraing on 

Sh Qiemea. . . . He spoke like an old prophet, 
[ at the dose of the oonveraation he slowly 
from hia chair till his head seemed aa it it 
would touch the ceiling, when, waving to a 
nnrsomaid in the room to hush a child, he lifted 
ae hand to heaven and then placed the other 
a my head, and offered an intercession which 
I shall never forget as long as I live." 

The thought that most strikei the mind as 
we survey the history as a whole ie the 
amount of lite and motion that characterises 



the period. Almost all the religious bodies 
mentioned exhibit a growth and development 
which, whether he rejoice therein or not, . 
must be acknowledged by every reader. 
Societies toimdud and working actively, vast 
sums raised and expended, buildings erected, 
and living agents multiplied, these, with a 
teeming press and ever-increasing numbers ot 
adherents, testify, so far aa visible things can, 
that religion iu England was up and doing 
during these fifty years. It is also interest- 
iog to remark that, although there seema no 
tendency in any of these bodies towards a 
corporate union with others, but rather one 
in the opposite direction, they are all learning 
one from another, and thus approximating in 
outward appearance and mettioda of work. 
Dissenters are largely adopting from the 
Church the use of a liturgy, musical services, 
and painted windows ; while the Chnroh, 
whose watchword at the beginning ot this 
period might almost be stud to be "no 
onthnsiaam," has learned from the secta tJhe 
employment of lay agency, revivals, and the 
use of the voluntary system. 

The great defect of this history as a work 
of art is its wont ot some central point of 
interest round which subordinate matter may 
he grouped in order, according to its import- 
ance as regards the whole, auch as in oivil 
history is commonly found in the Conrt ot 
the Government ot tiie day. Dr. Stoughton's 
own eccleaiasticcd position must oooonnt tor 
this. A Chorchman writing the history ot 
Heligion in England would not, unless he 
were very bigoted indeed, omit to mentien 
the Nonconformista, nor retnae to acknow- 
ledge their great services to religion and their 
influence on the Christian lite ot the country; 
but ho wonld place the Anglican Church in 
the centre of hia picture, and group the 
various sects in dao order round the chair ot 
St. Augustine and the towers of Lambeth. 
In Dr. Stoughton's work the Church is not 
even seated pritaa inUr pom, hnt simply 
stands in the front row with the " Three 
Denominations" and the Methodiata. AjS 
before said, this ia fatal to the general artistic 
effect : everybody knows the difference 
between a building whose sky-line presents a 
row of co-equal pinnacles, like the root of 
King's CoUego Chapel, and one where round 
a. lofty central spire many lower towers rise 
at various elevations, as at Chichester. More- 
over, as the Denominations must be drawn aa 
large as the Church, the result ia that small 
men au^ petty controversies have as much 
space given them as some which really 
influenced the world. Thus many Dissenting 
ministen who were scarcely heard ot in their 
lifetime ontaide their own " oonnexiona," and 
who certainly will owe to Dr. Stoughtcm any 
acquaintance posterity may ever i^ke with 
them, stand forth in this work on almost as 
large a scale as men like Dr. Arnold or John 
Eeble. 

Of the two great influences that both rose 
in Oriel, and are still flowing like aweet and 
hitter streams from the some fountain, affect' 
ing religious lite and thought in every comer 
of the land, Dr. Stoughton gives a clear and 
candid acconnt, though here he is plainly 
describing from the outside, and with little 
of the sympathy that warms his narrative 
when wnting ot dissenting movements or ot 
Churchmen whom he loves like Dean Hook 
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or Dean Stanley. The following is his phil- 
osophy of TractarianiBin — perhaps the only 
piece of speculation of the kind in his boA : — 
" How is it that persons nurtured in Protestant- 
ism nan mncerely and apriglitlT enter the 
Bomon Catholic Commnnion? I am aocus- 
tomod to look at the matter thus. They oom- 
presB into a tew yean the hiatory of a few 
oentories. They epitomise in their own ex- 
perience the ages of inuovataon and develop- 
ment. The 0:dord converts did not take a leap 
all at once. For ten years and more they were 
edaoatan^ themselves up to a point, irhioh ther 
did not see at first, any more than the Church 
of the third and fourth oenturiea saw what it 
was to become in the thirteenth. Tet one step 
logically led (o another. Inference after in- 
ference came forward beckoning them on, and 
they followed ' fay a way that they knew not.' 
. , ■ Some ten years of Oxford Church history 
and some eight oenturies of general church 
history, pretty well explain each other." 
"We might add that the parallel here drawn 
between individuals and lu^ bodies of men 
might be drawn farther. Some ot these men 
who tboB worked throagh eight centuries 
remain in the Uiddle Ages ; some have gone 
on throagh the B«formation again and returned 
to Angticaniam ; some hare passed straight 
irom Homanism into ntter unbelief. 

Br. Stooghton denies to Archbishop Whately 
tlie claim which is often made for him to be 
considered the "fonnder" of the "Broad 
ChuToh " BchooL In one sense this denial is 
jostified, tor the men generally regarded as 
tTpical of that school, Kare and Arnold, 
Uftorioe and Kingsley, never acknowledged 
any sach spirita^ paternity. Bnt if we 
regard the Broad Chorclunan not as one 
holding apecifio doctrines, bnt aa one who 
has a pcuticnlar habit ot mind, one who 
examines all doctrines in the driest light 
attainable, in fact as one who " lets his con- 
nuonsness play freely" round all opinions 
that come before him, then (urely whately 
was the first of the modema among Anglican 
writers to deserve the name. If the process 
never led him to many conolusioas to which 
others have since come, we may ascribe this 
not to want ot the habit ot mind, but to want 
ot knowledge and facts upon which to employ 
it— knowledge and facts that were not before 
him at the time in which he lived, or, rather, 
not current in the particular spiritual environ- 
ment amid which he passed those years in 
which a man's opinions are formed. 

Dr. Stoughton's account ot missions and 
missionaries will well repay a carefal stndy, 
as will his briefer notices of the smaller 
religious bodies. Od the whole it may be 
safely said that the present book will long 
he the standard authority on the important 
subject ot which it treats, and that it will he 
read with pleasure and instruction not only 
h^ those who may aympatbise with all the 
TiewB ot the author, but by many who regard 
the history ot religion from a rery different 
standpoint. H. Sabosett. 



PlanULorg, Ltgendi, imA Lyrie». By Richard 

Folkard, jun. (Sampson Low.) 
This volume of six hundred pages lb divided 
into two parts, two-thirds of tte whole being 
devoted to an encyclopaedia ot plants, English 
and foreign. Thia second portion of the work 
meeta a deraded want. It may be regarded 



as a free tranalation and adaptation to English 
readers of a most valuable and interesting 
work by Prof. A. de Oubematis, entitled La 
Mythol^it dt» Plantet, recently published in 
two volumes, and reviewed in these pages 
some months ago. Hot that the original is 
followed closely, or is in any sense superseded 
by the present work ; in faot, every student 
will still need to have the Prench book at 
hia side as he dives into the mysteries of plant 
mythology, particularly as it relates to the 
ancient East. But for the ordinary English 
reader everything that is necessary to give a fair 
and intelligent idea of ancient and modem 
lore respecting plants, flowers, and trees, wiU 
here be found. Prom the " Acacia" to the 
" Tggdrasill," which form the Alpha and the 
Omega of the second part, we find only in- 
struction and amusement. Sometimes the 
author's poetic sense leads him to make state- 
ments wnich will not bear iuveetigation, as 
when he asserts that 

"Boses embellish the tohole earth, and are 
natives of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
Nature having apparently in this generous 
distribution designed to oSer these flowers to 
all people as the type of grace andbeanty." 

Queen of flowers though the rose be among 
ourselves, she has many rivals in other lands, 
and scarcely occupies the typical position here 
assigned to her. But one may he forgiven if 
he grows enthusiaBtio over so sweet and choice 
a child of nature- 

The first part of the book, consisting of 
200 pages, ia divided into sixteen chapters, 
in which many iutereating branches of plant- 
lore are discaesed. The style may be antici- 
pated from the opening words of the Pre- 
face : — 

" Having, some years ago, been assorted in 
the conduct of a journal devoted to horticulture 
[says the author], I amassed for literary pur- 
poses much of the material made use of in the 
present volume. Upon Ihe discontinuanoe of 
the journal, I resolved to classify and arrange 
the plant-lore thus aocumnlated, with a view to 
its subsequent putdioation, and I have since 
been enabled to enrich the oolleotion with much 
Continental and Indian lore." 
The Preface bears dato " August, 1884," and 
a list is given of the " principal works re- 
ferred to " ; consequently it strikes us as 
somewhat strange that not the slightest 
reference is made to a work on the same sub- 
ject, which was published about New Year, 
and had been advertised for more than a year 
previously under the title of Fhwtn and 
Floionr-Lorf. The matter is the more re- 
markable when we find abnndant proof that 
the author has consulted that work, and has 
here and there culled acme of the most 
striking facts for his own pages — ^facts which 
happen to have been printed in no other work 
on the subject, as they were the result of 
original study on the part ot tho writer of 
Flovjert and Flower- Lort. A list of the con- 
touts of this work was published and widely 
circulated two years ago, immediately on the 
copy being sent to press, and it eeems strange 
that not less than half the chapter headings 
ot Hr. Polkard'a volume are almost exactly 
the same. Thus in Fhwen and Flotcfr-Lore 
we have " The Fairy Garland," " From Pixy 
to Puck," " The Virgin's Bower (or Plante of 
the Yirgin)," " Garlands for Heroes and 
Saints," "Traditions about Flowers," "The 



Uagic Wand," " Curious Beliefs of Herb- 
alists," "Language of Flowers," "Flowerj 
and the Dead," " Witches and their Flower- 
lore," &c. In the work under review «<? 
have also " Plants of the Fairies," " Plants ot 
the Devil," "Plants of the Christian Church," 
oommencing with tho Virgin, "Ma^ul 
Plants," "Plante ot the Witches," "The 
Doctrine of Plant Signature," " Plant Symbol- 
ism and Language," "FuntJal Plants," &o. It 
certainly is a remarkable coincidence, and ia 
charity we will hope that the later initn 
has not resorted to the altogether unwortby 
device ot borrowing his neighbour's tools 
without acknowledgment. Did he feu that 
if he mentioned the existence of a work 
which was published before his own, ami 
which had secured a most flattering recepticn 
from tho public, he would damage Ms own 
interests? Then the idea was altogctliEi 
mistaken. Thou{^ a list of authors has betn 
prefixed to the work, it ia by no means a com- 
pleto one. Long paragraphs are taken bnn; 
Baring Gould's Curiout Mythi of the MMr 
Agai, as well as from other well-kncm 
works, but without the book being once tueii- 
tioned, or the paragraphs inserted in quotaliai 
marks. While the master ot the subject m 
at once detect the sources whence the inloi- 
mation ia drawn, the reader or student vho 
wiahea to verify a passage will scarcely be 
able to do bo in a single inatance, fur na 
references are added, nor are any iii- 
dicatiouB given in the majority of instann^ 
to show whether the actual words d a 
former author are employed or not This 
muat suffice by way ot general criticiBiD, 
which we should bo verv sorry to make too 
severe. Ot the whole of the first put, the 
tour last chapters strike us as being the be»L 
In the "Doctrine of Plant Signatures" (chap, 
xiii.) we have an interesting riiumi, vbim 
is continued in the next chapter, "Plants sod 
the Planets'- — a title, by the way, whid 
seems to have been borrowed from Step's 
interesting work on Plant Lift. The Intro- 
duction briefiy summarises the whole vark ; 
and the early chapters of the book aro hased 
on the first volume of La Myihehfit ^ 
Plantei. The illnstrations are quaint, ud 
quito in keeping with the character ol the 
work, the author having "endeavoured to 
enhance its interest by introducing some if 
reproductions ot curious iUustrations pertaiD- 
ing to the subjects treated of-" Maunderilc, 
Gerorde, and Parkinson are chiefly laid under 
tribute for thia purpose. The wnter remirh 
that, "whilst preferring no claim for any- 
thing beyond the exercise of oonfiderable 
industry, he would atato that great ca« 
and attention has been paid to the revision 
of the work " ; and, as he is both author 
and printer, he is " debarred in thrf dual 
capacity from even palliating his mistake 
by describing them as errors of the jjreas. 
Even under these circumstances mistakw 
will ooonr, and the following errors may 
be noted as needing correction in a neir 
edition. P. 52, "St. John's Mead" ahouldbe 
"St. John's Bread "; p. 55, tor 0»«niw<K« 
Oeimum. "Procca," p. 67, should certainly 
be "Pwcca," and for "mom" read "mooa^^ 
in the line "When the mom ehlnes faiii 
p. 68. On p. 70 we have Paila for /Viim, 
while the "beans" of the seed-vessel ™ 
Seandiz Peetm should bo " beaks "(P- *^'- 
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^thoat mentioning other errors beljnpng to 
this clou, we mar call attention to one or 
tvo points of a diSeront character wliicii need 
elimination. la it quite correct to sar that 
tbc Kd^'B grass (Poa eynwuroidei) is a apeoies 
of Verraitt (p. 22) ? If the -writer means 
that the £a(a was to the Hindus what 
tbe Vervain was to the Komans and Greeks 
be is right enongh. As De Oubcrnatia 
(whom the writer was evidently following) 
remarks, after ennmerating its usea, " Tels 
etaient lea ofSces de la Terveine diins lea 
sacrifices romalns." In consequence of the 
tynonyms for this plant being contused, we 
^d writers on the aubject freqaently falling 
into error, and our author seems to be some- 
what mialed himself. It is asaerted by some 
writer! that our pretty English grass, 
Cynodm Baetylon (Fera.), found on the 
undy shores of Cornwall, Dorset, and 
Devon, is identical with the Kufs. I 
ihonld be glad to see the name of aome 
authority for tlie statement that "on olire 
crown ia atill the reward of literary merit in 
China" (p. 39). What degree has to be 
taken to aecnre this reward? I have seen a 
good many Chinese returning home after the 
ceremony of Ttdm Fd {cf. China, by Dr. 
Gray, i. 137 teq.), bat never with an olive 
crown. Mr. Folkord supports (pp. 55-6) his 
qootation of some lines on "The Church's 
Calendar of Snglish Flowers" by the aub- 
scription Anttol. Bor. tt Atu. It may 
interest him to learn that such a work (we 
hare It on excellent authority) never existed, 
the lines first; appeanag in Forater'a Permnial 
Cdmdar {\i2i), ■^. 107 (see Th» Journal of 
Boltny, xxii. 158). It is surprising that so 
able a writer should endorse (p. 60) the old 
notion that tbo holly means the "holy tree" ; 
but these are little errors into which we are 
constantly falling when we begin to touch the 
qofistioa of word history. The reader cannot 
take up th& book under review without 
deriving therefrom both pleasure and profit ; 
and while it is thoroughly readable it is atao a 
work which will occupy on important place 
in the reference library of the folk-lorist and 
the student of natural history. With the 
correction of the slight blemishea already 
pointed out, the candid acknowledgment of 
obligations, and a more exact reference to 
authorities, the book must become a standard 
work when a second edition is called for. 

Ejlberic Ybjksd. 



MEW irOVKLS. 

Btautif and tht B»a*t. By Sarah Tytler. In 

3 vola. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Pfril. 'Ry Jeasie Pother^. In 3 vols. 

;BenUey.) 
Tht Prima Dotma. By Sarah Williams. 

In 2 vols. (Sonnenschcin.) 
(rood StoriM of Mm and other Animak. By 

Charles H«ade. (Chatto & Windns.) 
The Poitott 7V-M.- a Tale of Hindu Life in 

Besgal. By Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. 

(Unwiu.) 
Carlowria: or, Among Lothian Folk. By 

Annie S. Swan. (Oliphant, Anderson, & 

n* Wnck^rt of Lavernoek. By A 

Jenkyns. (Tin win.) 
It haa on terettH occasions fallen to the lot of 



the present writer to review novela from the 
pen of UisB Sarah Tytler. in the columns of 
the AcioEui ; and he would indeed be thank- 
ful could all his appointed tasks be as pleasant 
as these. The popular notion — supported by 
one high authority — that a critic is a man 
who, having himself (ailed in literature or 
art, finds a flendiah delight in gloating 
over tbe failures of othera, ia, like a 
few other popular notions, aomewhat at 
variance with facta; the truth being that 
the critic, having larger experience than 
moat people of the comparative rarity of 
really satiefying and delightful work, is of 
tbe readiest to give it a hearty 
welcome. Such a welcome he extends with 
all gratitude to a book like Beauty and the 
Beast, which ia in every way an admirable 
novel, to be commended to all readers for its 
story, its living and intereating char- 
actera, ita effective aituations, and its pleasant 
and cultivated literary style. The Beast 
introduced to us by Miss Tytler is not un- 
pleasantly bestial ; not by any means a hyena 
or a hog ; though he can show his teoth at 
times, and has a had tumble or two in the 
mire ; hat rather a Newfoundland dog whose 
training has been neglected, and who has 
acquired habits unbecoming hia breed. Beauty, 
whose name in common life is Iris Compton — 
granddaughter of the very disreputable, but 
not wholly unlikeahle. Lady Fermor — suggeats 
Oeuone rather than Aphrodite, but is none 
the less (indeed all the more) charming on 
that account; and the graciously modelled 
figure stands out very winningly again at 
the somewhat ahody background of life 
at Lambford. The audden transformation 
of Will Thwaite, the very unpromiaing 
private soldier who, for grave misdemeauoura, 
has been eentonced to a flagging, into Sir 
William Thwaite, of Whitehills, a baronet of 
long descent with a stake in tbe country, is 
capitally managed, without any of the ex- 
ag^ration, caricature, or improbability into 
wMoh an inferior or a leaa careful novelist 
would certainly have been betrayed, the story 
ninning along with an easy artleaaness which 
those who are in the secret of the craft 
recognise as the note of the finest and most 
consummate art. We will not spoil the 
pleasure of the reader who has wisely deter- 
mined to put the hook in his library list by 
even indicating the various steps of the 
Beast's progress towards princedom; sufSce 
it to say that they will be followed with un- 
abated interest, both by the simple-minded 
many who only care for entertainment, and 
by the critical few who insist upon some 
measure of imaginative veracity and capable 
-workmanship. A final word of praise mast 
be given to Miaa Tytler's conscientious 
thoroughness. She does not concentrate her 
attention upon her principal characters to the 
neglect of the rest, and Sir William and Iria 
are not more careful^ wrought studies than 
tbe portraits of H^nor Smith the mral 
Bohemian, and Major Pollock, the decayed 
man about town. Marianne Dugdale, with 
her Gbongefol fascinations, is, perhaps, the 
best of aU. 

Miss Fotheigill, like Miss Tytler, 
novelist from whom we feel we have a right 
to expect something. In spite of their faults 
—for they were not faultless— TA* Fint 
, Violin and Probation were vigorous and pro- 



mising novels, while Ftth and Kin was even 
more, and only just missed being a work of 
genius. Unfortunately Peril miwes several 
things which are both a good deal less rare 
than geniua and a good deal more generally 
attractive, ao it ia to be foared that the moat 
enthusiostio of Miss Fothergill'e admirers, if 
they odd to enthusiasm discrimination, and to 
discrimination candour, will have to admit 
that her latest work is, comparatively 
speaking, a failure. She generally manages 
to introduce into her books at least one 
character who distingnisbea himself or her- 
self, aa the case may be, by an exasperating 
combination of almoat insane sentimentol- 
iam and almost idiotic pig-headedness, and 
the interest is centred in the conversion 
of this unhappy hero or heroine to some- 
thing like sweet reasonableness. In JVrt? 
we have two of these curiona comhina> 
tions in the persons of the oddly-named 
heroine and her oonsin Hugh, and ve respect- 
fully submit tliat this is one too many iw 
our comfort. In a novel which does not 
deal with crime we suppose that a slight 
modicum of folly ia a necessary ingredient ; 
but when the folly ia too perverse or too long 
drawn out interest is apt to be lost in exas- 
peration. Peril ia an instance in point. The 
wrong-headedneas of Hugh in refusing to 
accept from his repentant cousin even a 
portion of the inheritanoe of which she has 
unwittingly deprived him, and the still 
greater wrong-headedneas of Peril herself in 
marrying a man for whom ahe had no 
love in order to make Hugh's refusal <A none 
eSect, are both so fantastic, so unrealis- 
able, and, therefore, bo incredible, that the 
latter port of the novel only inspires ns 
with an nngallant desire to box Peril's eara, 
and to do to Hugh something equally un- 
becoming and still more savage. It would, 
however, be very unfair to let the reader 
suppose that Peril is destitute of good qoalities. 
Such destitntion would be imposaibte in any 
book written by Miss Fothergill, and in these 
volumes there ore passages both of descriptive 
and dramatic writing of which no living 
novelist need feel ashamed. If the whole book 
were on a level with them we should have 
few complaints to make. 

Miaa Williams, once known to the magazine- 
reading world by her pen name, "Sadie," 
has been dead for more than ten years, and 
we think that had she lived until now ahe 
-would hardly have publiahed a novel which, 
in spite of its frequent felicities and clever- 
nesses, is BO full of cniditlea as is The Prima 
Bonna. As a poet Miss Williams might, we 
think, have made her mark, and hei little 
aocial sketohea were fuU of bright hnmonr ; 
bat we should say that she was altogether 
lacking in the constructive power wluoh is 
essential to success in more elaborate fiction. 
In reading The Prima JJmna it is by no 
means easy to retain hold of the thread <d the 
narrative, and the nonchalant way in which the 
characters die ofi when their deceaae happens 
to be convenient, or when their creator lus no 
further use for them, becomes at last really 
ludioroua. Still, the book ia one in which 
we make several pleasant acquaintances, and 
the style is throughout ao bright and gracefol 
that it can be read with something very like 
pleasure by anyone who is cont^it not to 
troable himself about the progress of the story. 
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It ia iLordly necessary to do mora than 
nnnoancc the appearance of Charles Reode' 
volume of Good Storiet of Man and other 
Animali, for Ileade was one of the moEt 
strongly individualised writers of the century, 
and in this volume title, matter, and manner 
are equally oharaoteristic. The longer atones 
are the best ; indeed, one or two of the short 
sketches are too alight to deserve permanenoe 
save on the ground of their anthomliip. We 
incline to the opinion that Cbarlea Beade was 
an artist who needed a large canvas for the 
full display of his powers, and was never 
qoite at home when working on a smaller 
njale ; bat we freely admit that it is anything 
but easy to justify that opinion in the face 
of such stories as " The Koture," " Reality," 
pd " Tit for Tat." The first of the three is 
in Iteade's most masterly and least eccentric 
style, and the second is a really captivating 
little sketch <d Russian life. 

A Hindu novel will be a new thing to most 
English readers ; hat Tht }^oi»m H-m is 
interestiog for other reasons than its novelty. 
The book, which has had considerable vogue 
in India, is the work of a native gentleman 
of Bengal ; and the {resent translation, made 
by Mrs. Uiriam S. Eiiight, is accredited by 
a Preface from the pen of Mr. Edwin Araoli 



T/ie Wrecheri o/Lavirnooh the faults are almost 
as numerous as the chapters, and of these 
there ore no fewer than forty-four. It is 
clearly impossible to deal singly with all these 
demerits, so we will only say that the char- 
acters are unnatural, the incidents extravagant, 
the conversations impossible, and the style 
about as bad as a style can possibly he. We 
can, however, state as a set-off against all 
this, that the book is nnimpeaohably moral, 
,d that the Mgh-flowa rhetoric ia devoted 
to the exposition of the most irreproachable 
sentiments. James Ashcroft IToblb. 



Ur. Arnold, who speaks with some measure 
of aathority, testifies to the fidelity of the 
author's picture of native domestic life in 
India ; and we can bear witness to the narra- 
tive skill, the dramatic force, and the absorb- 
ing interest of nearly every chapter of the 
tale. The aad story of the defection of the 
high-principled but somewhat weak-willed 
Ifagendra from his devoted wife, Surja 
Mukhi, and his subsequent hitter repentance, 
is told with a restrained pathos which leaves 
a very vivid and mamorahle impression ; and, 
though the writer deals with somewhat 
hazardous motifi, the healthiness and purity 
of tone throughout the book, and the 
general effect of the picture presented, are 
calculated to astonish tiie good people whose 
information concerning Indian domestic life 
IS mainly drawn from missionary reports. In 
reviewing novels, it is seldom that we regret 
very seriously the limitations of our space ; 
but we are genuinely sorry that we oonnnt 
Bpeak at greater length of a book which 
presents so many points of unique interest. 

l£isB Swan ia improving very rapidly, 
indeed, Carloierit is in both matter and 
manner so infinitely in advance of Mark Iht- 
hm^ough't Vow, its immediate predecessor, as 
to make it difficult to realise that it comes 
from the same hand. Cia-lowrie is a story of 
rural life in the Lowlands, and, simple and 
unpreteutioaB as it is, the book possesses a 
quiet idyllic charm which it is impossible to 
reoiBt- There is occasional conventionality, 
and here and there a little clumsiness of 
treatment "We cannot but think, for ex- 
ample, that the suppression of the correspond- 
ence between Elsie and her friends by Lady 
Anna Traquair is awkwardly improbable; 
but little defects of this kind are amply atoned 
for by the breezy freshness and pervading 
refinement of a story which will hardly faU 
to please all readers of simple tastes. 

"We wish we could speak us favourably of 
the last volume on our list ; but, nnfor- 
tnnat«ly, it is our sad duty to declare that in 



FRENCH LITERATURE. 
L'lrriiiaTnbh, ek. Par Paul Bourget. (Paris: 
Ijemerre.) The a^deasiag points (and we must 
confess that to an Enslish reader they 
few) of a volume of tales from so aocomplished 
a writer as M. Paul Bourget, make a much 
heavier indictment against the present state of 
Preiich literature than against M, Bourget Hm- 
self. " L'lrr^parable " and its companions are 
admiraUy written, with a little of what we 
should c^ in English ' ' preciousness, " and with 
some unnecessary condescendences io naturalist 
jargon, but with a (el/«j)fumeandwith no small 
cunning in literature and in human nature. 
Bat M. Bourget must pardon us if we refer hi'ni 
to a certain sayingof ]llont«squiea's, oouiJie-l i: 



polite philosopi 

prudery of Englishwomen. The fear whiul 
the urbane President thought so absurd in bit 
contemporaries is, according to M. Bourget, a 
very reaaouable fear to-day. We put this 
matter disguisedly, and we shall say no more 
about it than that the hereof " L' Irreparable " 
would in England, not so very Iour ago, and 
quite deservedlv, hare risked his ue^, that the 
hero of one of M. Bourget's "Profils perdu 
had his English companions known what 
was thinking of, would have .been pretty o 
tainly kicked into the sea, and that the heroine 
(named Th6rSse) of another of those "Profila 
perdus " ia, according to English standards, 
many degrees below a common streetwalker. 
Thia said, and the apology for M. Bourget 
above made repeated, we say nothing more. 
Putting matter out of the questioo, we hare 
nothing but praise for his book, and his " flirt- 
ing club" (it should be observed that M. 
Bourget ia one of the iew Frenchmen who do 
know something of Scglond) ia a capital cojde 
excentrimie, only by one of thoaeodd contrasts of 
nationsJ estimate which often oocnr, its heroine 
seems to us a very harmless person. " Seoom 
Sola," a kind of prose " Mariana in the Uoated 
Orange," adapted to French life, is excell^it of 
its kind ; and so is " Aucien Portrait," a sketch 
of a Nihilist itudiante. In "li'Irr^paisble " 
itself Uiere is one of the most remarkable re- 
OToductions of an exotic type — Sir Biohard 
Wadham, an English poot-poiuter — that 
have reoentlv seen in any literature. 
Bourget has here shown himself to be a real 
artist. "DeuiiSme Amour," the second long 
Story that the book oontaias, is more common- 
place in character than the rest of its oontents, 
but equally well written. In short, the book 
onlv exalt M. Bourget as an indiridnal 
. of lettf^rs ; it can only point the gibes of 
those foreigners who decry tne French literary 
palate as set mainly on garbage. 

Molu're, l;/fiiiff Aitiffobe. Von E. Hahren- 
holtz. (Heilbronn: Henninger.) Dr. Hah- 
renholtz has not been ill-adriaed to publish a 
reductdaud chca]«r edition of his Mo^trr«; for 
there is no doubt that the original book, though 
far from faultleaa, was one of the most con- 
renient abstracts of information obtainable 
about a writ«r who is in danger^ of being 



buried under commentaries and commentaton 
We are glad to see that Dr. MahrenhoHa hiii 
corrected some of the slips of fact on wiaeh k" 
had occasion to comment inhiaoriginaltresti*', 
Eisai critigu€ tur let (Euvra dr. F. Vilh^ 
By W. G. C. Bijvanck. (Leyden ; Da Geenk 4 
Smite.) If Dr. Bijvanck had not deh'berstelj 
put forth his easay oa a mere spaoimea of b 
lai^er work, we should feel it necessary to gire 
him more extended notice. As it is we can 
encouraee him very heartily to perserwe witli 
his work. His specimen inolndes a new text of 
the ' ' Little Testament " ; two ballades, one en- 
tirely unpublished, the other hitherto attributed 
to Alain Charder ; and a considerable fnig- 
mont of critical commentary, showing a careful 
study of MSS. and editions of Villon, s good 
knowledge of French fifteenth century literstiut. 
and no small aoqaaintance with htentun 
generally, including that of England at the 
present day. Dr. Bijranok may be confidenOf 
requested to complete his book " as per sample." 
Chrettomathie de I'aneitn Fraafait. P« L 
Consfajis. (Paris : Viaweg.) Although the 
interest and Uie value of old French hUisbue 
are generally recognised, reading-books in it 
are by no means numerons. Perbapi the 
admitted excellence of that of Heir Eul 
Bartsch may hare something to do witbtlu!; 
but in such cases competition can haidlj U 
regarded as superfluous or improper. V. 
Qnstave Uasson has (though on^ m certain 
branclies of the subject) done good vorii in 
this respect in England, and H. Constuu, in 
the volume before us, has produced a reallf 
valuable book. It ia always easy to critidie 
selections, but it is rarely profitable. The odf 
fault that we care to urge airunst M. Constani 
ia that his glossary is too fuJl. Everyone al tU 
experienced in teaching ku^wa that this ii > 
very bad fault 

Cauierie» tur let Originea rt tur U imym S}' 
LitUrairea de la France. For L. Qamani. 
In two volumes. (Paris : Vieweg.) We an 
only recommend M. Qarreaad's lectured on old 
Fretioh literatore with considerable tes^vn. 
They are very well intentioned, they sre nol 
tminterestingly written, and they have s ciedit- 
ably wide range of matter. But it is un- 
fortunately impossible for anyone who bu 
Cm much attention to the subject at fint 
d not to nodoe that M. Ganeaud's know- 
ledffe of it is pre t t y certainly not at fint hud, 
and not to diaoeni frequent errors arisiag from 
this too common tact. | 

Lea Tradudiona da la Bibh en Vert fraafaU 
au Moyen Age. Par Jean Bonnard. (Pui>: 
Imprimerie Hationale.) BibliographU dei Chat- I 
aonniert /ranfait. Par Oaston Eaynaud. In 
two volnmas. Paris : Vieweg.l Two imporisot 
additions to Old Frraich bibliography bsTC I 
recently been made, both of i^ch deserre j 
mention to scholars, thouxh neither lends itself 
very well to extended (unless to very extended) I 
criticism. M. Bonnard's booh is a full csts- 
logue, with extracts and analyses. H.Sayusod, I 
dealing with a much larger subject, has hsd to I 
confine hiin wlf to descriptions of the HfiS., 
lists of first lines, and tabulated anangemenis i 
of songs and authors. He modestly ducUiou I 
any pretence at completeness, but bis book is 
an immense advanoe on the pravious notioei of i 
the subject. It makes a oollection of the text I 
of its matter more than ever desirahle, uid «e 
cannot help expressing a wish that the Sot^le , 
des Aneiens Text«s oonld see ila way to sodi « I 
work, instead of refointiiig already sooessuile . 
matt«r. 

Lea FilUa de John Btdl. Par Max O'SeB. 
(Paris ; Calmonn L§vy.) Jok» BvWi W<>m»- 
kind. By Max O'EelL (Field & Toer.) I^ ^ 
many other "second ports" and "wmtiatM- 
Uma," Lea Fillet de John Bvll has a painful su 
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of hftTing Iifeen written to order. We find in it 
but little of the acnteneaa of obaerration or the 
apriffhtlinew of style which oharaolemed ita 
nreoeoeasor. Concerning his oatenaible Bub- 
ject, the author has not much to say that 
Frenclmiiiii have not said before. To fike oat 
hi* volume, he gives ua copious digressions on 
EngUah pulmt eloquenoe, the Tomiysoa peer- 
sge, Exeter Hall meetings, toetotalism, rel^fions 
ted*, the Anglo-Isrom craze, the Solvation 
Army, and ttie Iiorda and the Franchise BilL 
Tbon we have a long story of a preposterous 
AnglO'Israelite vicar and his imperious wife, 
who discourses to h^ Sunday scholars on the 
wickedneM of Frenchmen, and shows them the 
capture of Paris predicted by Isaiah ; a chapter 
of twraty-four rogee purporting to be a report 
of a meeting had in the twentieth century by 
the Endish inhabitants of Paradise (Bt Peter 
in the CJuir), to prot«st against the inadequate 

"-'--1 there accorded to British piety; 

mber of imaginary conversations, 
not seem to us either very amusing 
or very instructive. The author in his Preface 
inskM an ostentatious promise to abstain from 
snytbing bordering on impropriety; but the 
uomise is very imperfeotfy kept. We had 
hoped that several objeetionable passages of 
the original would be expunged or modified in 
the English translation ; hot, with a sbwige 
wont of judgment, these passages have, except 
in one instance, been allowed to remain. Alto- 

C" er, we do not tMnk that (in England, at 
) there will be much curiosity felt about 
H. Max O'Sell's next book. 

Signe Meltroi : Mcents bcrlinoises. Par 
Phihppe DaiyL (Paris: Hetzel.) This is 
8 clever, but very virulent, caricature of 
Berlin life. Signe Meltrois and her lover, 
Bertel Diebolt, are of Danish birth, but ore 
both compelled by drcumstancea to take up 
their abode in Berlin. Finding their lite there 
atterly intolerable, they take refuge in London, 
where they nasTTV and live happily. On the 
last page we reaif how Bertel, wno is a sculptoi 
bai guned Uie prise ofE^red by the Coiporatio 
tor a design for a marble group intended to 
leplace the famous Temple Bar " griffin." 
H. Philippe Haxjl writes very pleasantly 
where his anti- Germanism does not come into 

Sy, and we should be glad to sea a novel 
D his pen turning on a more agreeabli 



co-operative production will be the system of 
e future. In our judgment, his 



The moral he seeks to draw is that it must be recollected that Mr. Kennedy had 
™ „w„i„n«™ ™11 -h^ fi,- ™rf-™ „» I no personal knowledge of the recent mov^nent 
among the low castes of the south and the 
aboriginal tribes of the central hills. His ex- 
"" lence was confined to the civilised region of 
idustan proper. It must he admitted that 
report is not altogether favourable, but it 
is manifestly true. Tne some praise for can- 
dour is deserved by his opinions on Um gerkeral 
efiect of British rule in India. The volume is 
better worth reading than others of miloh 
v'_v._ literary pretennons. 



so:aE BOOKS of travel. 

(H-l-Worid Queitioru and New~World Aniweri. 
Bj Daniel PidKOon. (Eegon Paul, Trench & Co.) 
mien we thiiu of the troops of English who 
have visited America this autumn, weanticipate 
with trembling what the publishing season of 
next spring may have in store. It is to be 
hoped that they will not all write two books, 
like ICr. Pidgeon. This is scud from the point 
of view of a reviewer rather than that of a 
reader, for we would be the last to depredate 
the value of much that Ur. Fidgeon has to 
telL Only it ought to have been packed into 
a angle volMme. litcvary success, in travel as 
well as in flotiun, leads to vain 
(We have in our eye a much graver offender 
than Mr, Pidgeon.) And it re^ts inevitably 
that book No. 2 or No. 3 is flUed up witli 
padding, Hr. Pidgeon's padding takes the 
form DOW of history, now of economical 
moralising* If only he had oonfined hifut wlf 
to a simple statement of what he hod seen, 
we are oonvinoed that he would have made his 
■tory twice as eff^tive. For, as readers of An 
F.nginnr'i Holiday wiU remember, he knows 
«4)at to look tor and he has eyes to see. In the 
pnaent instance he examines the conditions of 



faQ to support his prediction. The humonisa- 
tion of capital (if we may be pardoned the 
phrase) seems to us to be the goal of the 
American factory system. 

Three VitiU to America. By Emily Foithfull. 
(Edinburgh ; David Douglas.) Miss Foithfull, 
having paid " three visits to America"in the 
last twelve years, is fairly entitled to write one 
book about what she saw there, As a cham- 
pion, not so much of woman's righta in General, 
OS of woman's right to work in particular, she 
had a special object for her journeys, and she 
has now a special object in writing. We would 
not have it supposed that she confines herself 
to this matter only, still less that she treats of 
it with the prejuiee of a foregone conclusion. 
We only mean that her point of view is that of 
one interested above everything in " the changed 
position of women in the nineteenth century." 
Massachusetts now has nearly three hundred 
branches of industry open to women ; Utah 
has polygamy ; and all the States have facile 
laws of divorce. On all these subjects Hiss 
Faithf ull discourses in a way that never beoomea 
tedious, without any strict regard for arrange- 
ment, and not disdaining to give point to her 
argumentH by roforencos te what has happened 
inFlngland within the present year. The book 
is pleasant reading, though we doubt whether 
it will convert any one not before convinced to 
the conclusion that every giri should be so 
edueoted as to be able to support herself. 

In the nimalayat and on the Indian Plaint, 
By C. F, Gordon Gumming. With forty-two 
niustratians. (Chatto & Windus.) It must 
be about t«n years ago since Miss Gordon 
Gumming published her first book of travel, 
From the Hehridet to the Himalayat. Ono half 
of that book reappeared last year, with addi- 
tions, under the title of In the Hebrida. And 
now we have a reprint of the other half, ex- 
panded into a volume of the normal aize by 
some ten chapten descriptive of the plains of 
India which before had to be suppressed. 
While we allow full credit to the author for 
the pleasant gossiping style in which she nar- 
rates her experiences, we must express a wish 
that she had confined herself more rigidly to 
what she actually saw and heard. We could 
well have spared the historinal notes uj 
Cawnpnr and Lucknow; and the chapter 
Muttia, suggested by the religious associations 
of the place, is particularly otiose, 
there told that " the Aryans brought wi& 
them a noble faith, probably much the same as 
their Dmidical brethren taught in Britain " 
173] ; and elsewhere we road, " I believe all 
Mahrattas are of this [the Jtun] peraua- 
i" {p. 161). Miss Gordon Cumming is a 
bold traveller and a ready writer, but ahe ought 
not to presume on her popularity. 

Life and Work in Benaret and Kumaon, 1S39- 
1877. By James Kennedy. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by Sir William Muir, Dlua- 
trated. (Fisher Unwin.) Though there ie 
nothing very new or very heroic in this latest 
record of mission life in India, wo are able to 
saythatwehavereaditwithmuch^easuie. The 
author, who was an agent of the Iiondon Mis- 
sionary Society for nearly forty years, has 
much to tAll of general interest. He went 
out to India in 1S39 ; he was at Benares during 
the time of the mutiny ; he travelled frequentiy, 
if not widely, through the Upper Provmces in 
the era before railways ; his later years were 
passed in the hill country of Kumaon. Of 
whit he saw and did he writes agreeably, with- 
out obtruding the autobiographical form. " ' 
the prindpol value of the book consists 



Qreatv iMtubm : a Narrative of ite People, ita 
History, and its Places. By Edward Walford. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings. Vol. 
(Cassell.) We congratulate Mr. Walford 
le oompletion of his task of continuing Old 
and Sfio London so as to comprise the whole 
area within the jurisdiction of tie metropolitan 
police. This second volume, which contjiinB a 
map and Index for the two, covers the South 
of the Thames from Woolwioh to Molesey. It 
includes Croydon, Epsom, Bichmond, and 
Wimbledon, about each of which w* have 
several chapters. But those who are most 
familiar with Mr. Walford's interest in personal 
asip, will not omit to turn to his pages upon 
iyes, Keaton, Downe, Addington, Nonsuch, 
Cluemout, Ham, Bam Elms, and the many 
other historical sites with whidi the neighbour- 
hood of London is dotted, both north and 
south. To read this book is tike p^ng a visit 
to the National Portrait Gallery. Most of the 
celebrities of the last two centuries, unoe 
London has been the real capital of England, 
are here brought before us amid their local 
surroundings. It would be difBcult to find a 
more agreeable mode of learning modem 
history. We can only hope that Mr. Walford 
will induce many to explore what we may coll 
indifferently the further suburbs or the nearer 
counlzy of London, which runs no small risk 
of being neglected in these days of exonrsion 

The Old World and the New. By Mr. Serjeant 
Ballon tine. (Bentl^.) Two years ago the 
entire reading public was entertained by the 
discursive autobiography to whicb Serjeant 
Bollantine gave the title of Sojne Exprriencei of 
a Barrixter'a Career, None will grudge tiim the 
success of having already reached a tenth 
edition. To ottempt a continuation was peril- 
ous, even though a visit to America fumished a 
natural excuse. The present book is certain to 
be read, but we cannot honestly promise for it a 
popularity equal to that of ita predecessor. 
The truth ia that the author followed the good 
old nile of bringing forth all his best thingt 
first, and has evidently found no little diffieulty 
filling out a third volume to the regulation 
:e. But however slight the subatonoe may be, 
it would be ungracious not to recognise the 



labour in New England. He finds the , . 

npUoity not yet enliMdy diaanpeaced sagacious and impartiol summary of the results 
under the ateesa of Canadian and Irian oom- I of mission work in India, With regard to this, 



genial good nature that animates evety page. 
If we cannot attach much importonoe to all tne 
opinions exprMsed, we must uwoys respeot the 



manifest sincerity of the author, who i 
matter, as in others, is not as one of the profM- 
sional acribes. On the whole, this may be oaUed 
an agreeable book to dip into, but, deniite ita 
brevity, not very easy to read right t&onglu 
The new portrait is, in our judgment, mnoh 
superior to the old. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
O^ November 3 Dr. £. B. Tylor oommenoed 
his course of lectures at Oxford. He described 
o very interesting visit he had made, aocom- 
panied by Prof. Moseley, to the Pueblo Indiana 
of North America, In his next lecture he will 
continue his account of them, and dwell upon 
certain anthropological problems they present. 

Ubssus. TjiftBMEB & Co. have in the p«aa, 
and will publish early next year, a new volume 
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of Terse by Ur. Edwin Arnold, author of The 
light of Atia. It will be called The Secret of 
Death, with some oolleoted po^ns. The jxiein 
whicli pves a title to the book is a Temon, in 
H popular snd norel form, of the Katha 
VfanUhad, from the Suukrit. 

We imdent«nd that Ur. Andraw I^ng has a 
new volume of poema in the press. 

Sous of our reader* may like to know that a 
fnnd is being raised for the family of the late 
Mr. A. H. Sullivan — journalist, orator, and 
patriot — who left a wife and nine ohildren 
totally unprovided for. We believe that almost 
the last occasion on which he spoke in this 
country was to deliver an address ou Ireland to 
the undergraduates of Oxford. All who heard 
him then will bear witness to the noble qualities 
of heart and head which distinguished him in 

C'Jio as well as in private life. About £2,00(1 
already been subscribed at the Dublin 
Hansion House, but much more is wanted. 

Db. B. Oa&sett having resigned the positioi_ 
of Buperintendent of the Bea£ng Boom at the 
Briti^ Museum, a subscription has been set 
on foot amon^ the readers to present him with 
a testimonial in acknowledgment of the valu- 
able help which he has constantly rendered ii 
their researches. Contribntiona wiU be re- 
ceived by Mr. John Ashton and Ur. Francis 
Sitchman. 

A NEW book of personal recollectionB of 
Charles Dickens is announced by Mr. Geori 
Dolby (a brother of Mdme. Sainton Dolby), wL. 
actod for Messrs. GhappeU as manager of 
Dickens's last reading tours in Great Britain, 
and had previously had the entire control of 
the American tour. The volume will be pub' 
lished early in December by Mr. T. Fishei 
ITuwin. 

Thk volumes to be issued to members of the 
Camden Society for the year 1885-6 will prob- 
ably be flj A oartnlary of Battle Abbey of the 
time of Baward I., throwing light on the rela- 
tions between the Abbey and its tenants, and 
on the position of villeins, to be edited by Mr. 
Bird ; (2) Beports of cases in the Star Chamber 
and High Commission in the reignof Charles I., 
to be editod by Mr. S. B. Gardiner ; and (3) The 
third volume of the Lauderdale Papers, to be 
edited by Mr. 0. Airy. The amount of matter 
contained in the I^uderdalfl MS8. is so great. 
that the sdeotion will probably extend over 
four volumes instead of the three which were 
originallT contemplated. The remaining two 
Tolumea for the present year, the second volume 
of the Lauderdale Papers, and illustrations of 
the troubles connected with the snoond Pisyi 



To-DAv Hr. A. J. Evans delivers in the 
Taylor Institute at Oxford the third of his 
Hcnester lectures on "The Slavonic Conquest 
of Blyrioum." The subject of to-day's lecture 
is "Tbe'SloveneConqnest in Western niyricum 
and the Thraoian Diocese." 

The desoriptive and historical account of the 
Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, 
which has been for some time past in prepara- 
tion, will be published next week by Messrs. 
Ca»ell & Co. The contributors will include 
Canon Tristram, Dean Kitchin, Bev. Dr. 
Jessopp, Canon Tenables, Prebendary Haver- 
gal, Prebendary Gregory Smith, Bev, B. St. 
John Tyrwhitt, Canon Swainson, Dean How- 
son, Archdeacon Norris, Canon Creighton, 
Prof. T. McEenny Hughes, Bev. Prof. Coo- 
lidge, and the Bishop of Sodor and Man, The 
work will contain an introduction by the Bev. 
Prof. Bonney and will bo iUustrated by about 
one hundred and fifty engravings. 

Tire Second Series of the " Antiquary's 
Library " is nearly ready for issue to snbswibers. 



The volumes consist of The Life of Bardd, 
translated and edited by Mr. W. De Grey 
Birch ; Coins and Medala : their place in History 
and Art, edited by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole ; 
and Okaningtfrom the Natural Hittory of the 
Andmita, by lb-. W. G. WstkinE. 

Thk arrangements for the New Year's Anti- 
quary include an article by Mr. W. Caraw 
HazGtt on " Venice before the Stones," a s 
of papers by Mr. John E. Price on " English 
Games," and a series of papers on "London 
Theatres " by Mr. T. F. Ordish. Mr. Hazlitt'i 
paper will probably appear in the January 
issue, which will also indude an article by Mr. 
J. J. Foster on the birthplace of John Evelyn. 
Mr. Wheall^ will also follow up his study of 
" Durham House and the Adelphi " by another 
on one of the great Strand palaoes, namely, 
Eraex House. Mr. Edward Peacock, Prof. 
Hales, Mr. Cornelius Waltord, Mr. Bound, and 
other well-known antiquaries will write for the 
Antiquari/ during the coining year, 

UintEn the title of Love Lttttrt by a Violiniei, 
Messrs. Field & Tuer are about publishing a 
new volume of poems, by an suthor who will 
remain strictly incognito. 

Mbssiu. Hurst & Blackett have in thi 
press. The Gardici, by William George Waters , 
and The Witch't Bead, by H. Bider Haggud ; 
each in 3 vols. 

AsoTHEE volume of poems, entitled, Draviaiic 
and Narrative Sketchea,bj W. St. Clair Baddeley, 
author of Bedoueen Legend*, is about te be 
published by Messrs. Bobson and Kerslake. 

Maity students of Shakspete's text who 
have been trying for years to get a copy of Uie 
" Cambridge Shakspere," wifl be glad to be 
told that they can still buy of its publishers — 
Messrs. Macmillan — «t the original price of 
half-a-guinea each less discount, six volumes of 
the complete set of nine, namely, vols, i., v., 
vL, vii., viii., ix., comprising the poems, aU 
the tr^ediea, half the nistones, and tbe first 
third of the comedies. 

Messrs. Wilsos & McCoruick, of Glasgow, 
announce that they will shortly publish by sub- 
scription a new work entitled J nnnie of Blantyre, 
by the Rev. Stewart Wright. It will contein a 
history. of the parish of Blantyre, civil and 
ecclesiastical, from the time dt the war of 
Scottish independenoe, likewise it« natural his- 
tory, sketehes of the lives of eminent men 
belonging to Blantyre, the Story of the Ex- 
plosion, and various traditaonal inoidente and 
anecdotes. 

Messrs. Griefith, Fa£RAH & Co. will issue, 
at once, a book entitled Jtecitationa for Infant 
Schoola, It includes old-fashioned nursery 
rhymes, suitable for a baby class, and a number 
of other pieces tor ohildren between six and 
eight years, which are written by authors 
whose names guarantee merit. The preface 
treats of the ri^t use of recitation as an intzo- 
diicti<nL to speaking and reading the mother 
tongue. It IB believed the book will be useful 
to t«aohen of infant and junior classes, who are 
asking themselves, "What passages shall I 
seleot for recitation ? " 
Mr. Mattbias Lett is about to publish his 

aper on ShaJctpere and Shorthand, read by 
u before the Shorthand Bocie^. It discusses 
the early (quartos, the state of shorthand about 
1600, and its relation to the works of some of 
the dramatists contemporary with Shakspere. 
Mr. James Wade is the publisher. 
Sewor Perez Pujol, Professor in the Univer- 
ity of Valencia, has begun the almost simul- 
taneouB publication, in Germany and in Spain, 
of an important work on Seientijic Life in 
Oiihk Spain. The first chapters, dealing with 
Boman and Gothic education, appear m the 
October number ot Anf iler Il/ihr, and in the 



Mr. Philip Beck, who latdy recited the 
whole of Coleridge's " Bemotse," has kindl; 
undertaken to play the part of Korbert in the 



ber 28. Miss Ethel Hanadin's new Browning 
chorus, " Over the seas onr galleys went," fnn 
"Paracelsus," has just been puuished fay Jef- 
freys, of Berners Street ; whfle Stanley Iwu, 
of Bond Street, has broughtout Dr. Btanfod'i 

In an article on "Mrs. Montagu" in the 
current number of TemjAe Bar, the following 
curious passage occurs : — 

"A Blneetocttng Club ncTer eiisted. That 
was a lAtenxj Club, of which Sir Joshua BejnoUi 
and Dr. Johnson were the promoters, and to tUi 
the so-called bluestockings of both aeiea be- 

A correspondent points out that this it donUr 
wrong. First, tliere certainly wen "Blue- 
stocking Cluba," in name if not in reality (in 
Boiwcll, Naiuer's od., 1984, vol. iiL. p. iM); 
and seoondlT, it is hardly neoe»ary to say tint 
" The Club has never elected a member of the 

The Bev. Dr. Bedmond sends ns the falloir- 
ing letter of Byron, which he believes has not 
been published :— 

"Toraoe, PkxmdSDr, Nor. a.UlI. 

"The said Anliew— be ot tbe punphlet-^i 
decidedly 'a nurrt Anth^* ; but who Is be? I 
have heard the bnehim attributed to HsiUtt, bnt 1 
think It, though quite as fondbly [bc], yd mon 
moderate, and (ahtit invidia) more soldier-Uke tad 
gentlemanly ttun that anUior's usual itjLe tt 
writing. Be he, however, who he will, it ii qilte 
evident, as sturdy old Samuel Jotmsan would MT, 
that ' the dog is a whig,' or, at all erents, h» li no 
tory. Pnj let me know, t^ bearer, tbe hour pn 
have &xed upcm for leaving this pandemimium. I 
should like to see you before you go, eiChet it 
your ' Oaravanserai ' or here. — Ever yoiir«, Brioy. 
To W. Webster, Bsq., Lang's Hotel, fiond 
Street" 

We learn that "Johannes Norman," irtioM 
powerful novel. Til BlattraadttabartUen, wu 
noticed in the Agaoeitt two years ago, hu jut 
published another novel, entitled Frilt RaM, 
which, like the former work, deals largely witli 
the political life of Ghristiania. 

The first meeting of the 13lst Session of tb 
Society of Arts will be held on Wednesdiy 
November 19, when the opening address will m 
delivered by Sir F. AbeL The following p^en 
(among others] wUl be read during the sesnon: 
— " The International Health EriuhitioB," by 
Dr. George Buchanan ; " Eleotrio Lighting in 
America,^' by Mr. W.H.Preece; "Edocstionst 
the International Health Exhibilion," by Ifr. 
J. G. Fitch ; " Tbe Musical Scales of Viriw 
Nations," by Mr. A. J. Ellis; "The PainleM 
Extinction of Life in the Lower Animili," br 
Dr. B. W. Eichardson; "Marine Biologii* 
Laboratories," by Prof. E. Bay Lankesta; 
" The Influeuoe of Civilisation ^on Eyeeig^t," 
by Dr. B. Brudenell Carter ; " Tbe Evdntioo of 
Maoldnes," by Pref. H. S. Hole Shaw. Tit 
first course of Cantor lectures will be on "The 
Use of Coal Gas," by Mr. Harold B. Dixon; 
the seoond course will be on " Climate, and it* 
Belation to Health," by Dr. G. V. Poore; Ita 
third oourse will be ou " Tbe Distribution <d 
Electridly," by Prof, George Forbes; the fourth 
course wUl be on "Artists' Colours," by Mr. 
J. M. Thomson ; the fifth oourse will be on 
" Carving and Furniture," by Mr. J. Hang^- 
fotd Pollen ; the sixth course will ba •» 
" Photography and the Spectroaoope," byC^ 
W, de W. Abney ; the seventh and condndiiig 
course wiU be on "The Manufacture of Toiht 
Soaps," by Dr, C. B. Alder Wright. 
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TaE pangiaph. last week antiounaiug the 
new Cbrixtmu Carol*, b;f Mxa. Hamamaii, 
dcKribea 3Cr. Bedhead, in error, as l^a oompoMr 
of the Old Old Story ; this should have been 
The ^uiy 0/ the Croit. 

. CWTofitm.— In lb. C. J. LtbU's review of 
Prof. Max HfiUer'e Biographical Ettayt in the 
AcmUT of last week, p. 298, ooL 1., 1. 60, for 
" Bona " lead " Petva." 



ORIGINAL VEBBE. 
Asewxa TO " setbospxoi." 

(5m ACADUIT, J>. 30S.) 

Flabr dead, a wandng boom 
From throats of Mars ; 

Clouds n>ed, fiom roUtng gloom 
Leap roith the atan ; 



o golden n 
Life's endleu, deathless chabi 

B7 Death's hand wroofht ! 
Bunts fnm dark gates ot pain 

Onz brightest tbonght. 
Bo Psyche, Venus' thrall, 

WMpB her lost Lore, 
mi Lore who oonqaeis all 

Takes her abOTO— 
True tale of dd, thoagh breathed 

With holt a sigh, 
" Wa die that we ma; Uto, 

Not live to die." 

H. I 

Lcndon: Nor. 10, 1684. 



The news of Prof. Fawoett's death last week 
has awakened throughout the country no com- 
mon feelings of regret. Few public men, after 
sngBging a* keenly as be did in political strife, 
hftTc pamed anaj amid sncb genuine manif eeta- 
tioiu of affiM^onate TBouming. His life deserved 
this tribnte of admiration from his oountrymen, 
for he spent it wholly in their service. His 
infloanoe waa ever exerted in favour of increas- 
ing Uberty; to him it is in no small measure 
owing that more sound and ^[coerous opinions 
have prevailed on social questions ; and, though 
s man of political amoition, he w&s never 
tsmpted by any thought of personal advanoe- 
ment to abandon his convictions, or to modify 
their eipression. The mere amount of his work 
is a source of wonder when we remember that it 
was accomplished in a life of fifty years, half of 
whioh was spent in blindness. Deprived of 
light at the entrance of bis public career, he 
fsced the calamity with iiidoniitabLe courage, 
and with such success that one forgot in reading 
his books, and in listening to his speeches, that 
he had not all the advantages of other men. 

^le accident which caused bis blindness 
occurred in 185S, when he was twenty-five 
jevs of age. Two yean before ha had 
graduated seventh wrangler, and had been 
elected to a fellowship in his ooUege, Tiinity 
Hall ; and at the time ot the accident he was 
looking about for a oonstituenoy. He was then 
known, it is said, as a man who took an interest 
in everything ; and some of his friends seem to 
have thought tliat by dispersing his power 
would never do himself justice. We doubt 
whether with a man of Prof, Fawcett's energy 
thrae was ever any real danger. At any rate, 
neoessity forced him to shape out a definite and 
Teitiicted course ; and he turned his whole 
strength towards social and political questions. 
The Isbonr agitation then filled everybody's 
inind, and Prof. Fawcett lent his powerful 
aid to the workmen at a time when they 
bad fewer frinids than they now have. At 



the Bradford meeting of the Social Science 
Association in 1859, where Lord Brougham 
had been talking a good deal of nonsense 
about workmen's oonspira<aes, he was bold 
enough to speak of strikes as likely to lead 
to oo-p«utnwships between employers and 
employed, and to become thereby a means of 
social amelioration. It is interesting to find in 
another paper which he read at the some meet- 
ing (" On the Protection of Labour against 
Immigration") that he approved of the im- 
position of a tax upon the Chinese in Australia. 
Shortly afterwards he became acquainted with 
John Stuart Mill, who may be said to have 
been his chief teacher throughout life ; and in 
1863 appeared his Manuai 0/ PMtiaU Economy, 
based upon Mill's larger work. In the same 

Cr he was oppoioted Frofeasor of Political 
nomy at Cambridge ; and in 18dS, after 
having made several unsuoooasful attempts 
elsewhere, he entered Parliament as member 
for Brighton. This seat he lost in 1874; but 
a few months later he found another in 
Hackney, which he retained until his death. 
From the first he took a prominent part in 
debate. He soon gfuned the reputation of a 
man of great ability, acrupulotuly careful of 
his independence, incapable of giving way on a 
matter of principle, and thorooghly m earnest. 
Not a litUe of the esteem felt for him in the 
House of Commons was duo to his high sense 
of his duties and responsibility as one of its 
members. He did not conceal the fact that his 
t^>eeches were as carefully prepared 
leotores and his books. "The same thorough- 
ness appeared in all his work. One can trace 
it, for instanoe, in the successive editions of his 
Political Economy. Of the third edition 
states that it "has been so carefully revised 
that there is scarcely a page in whidh some 
improvement has not been introduced." And 
the sixth edition, published this year, shows 
the same scrupulous core. Nor did his mind 
remain stationary. True, he underwent no 
profound change ; he remained to the end the 
same thoroughgoing Badioal, who never let 
slip an occasion, not even in his book on 
Pauperism, of protesting against hereditary 
lators. Bat he himself recognised that in 
his opinions there bod been, movement 

In his speech against the policy of imposing 
restrictions on women which are not imposed 
on men, he said : — ■ 

" I should be the last to accuse any man of Incon- 
sistency. We all, probably, in some period of 
our lives have changed our opinions. [Mr. Mun- 
della ; Bear, h''ar 1] Oh, I quite understand that 
cheer. When I came lQt« the House, when I was 
younger and perhaps more euthusisslic than I am 
tiow, I was moie In favour ot legislative mter- 
lerence. But is it to be supposed ihat anyone 
coming Into this House when still young is to 
learn nothing from experience F " 
There is no question that his enthusiasm had 
abated somewhat. But it speaks much for 
nature that even when he came more and m 
to believe that people can be improved only by 
being made to improve themselves, jliii sym- 
^thy with the unfortunate ws s never deadened. 
He was not driven into the extreme of thinking 
that the State is powerless to improve the con- 
dition of the people. He never lost his hope 
that a permanent advance in the labourer's 
condition would be the result of improved edu- 
cation, nor did he hesitate in his belief that 
national eduoationwas impossible without State 
intervention. He was as far as possible from 
being a mere doctrinaire. From this he was 
saved by an intense eagerness, visible in every 
chapter of his books, to understand in its acttud 
working our social and industrial life. The 
public had come to trust him as a man ot prac- 
tical judgment, when^it approved so heartily 
his appointment in 16^ ss Postmaster- Qencral. 



were formed of him. He showed that he had 
administrative as well as critical power, and t^ 
changes which were introduced under his direc- 
tion, the establishmeut of the parcel post and 
of postal orders, and the new devices for the 
encouragement of thrift among the people, 
mark the most active period in the history of 
the office. 

We have spoken only of his public career. 
In privato life he exhibited the same moral 
strength, and the same sturdy resolve to share 
in the interests and pursuits of other men. A 
true impression of his unfailing enei^, of his 
power of work, and of bis pnyBioaT oourage, 
could be given only by details which are im- 
possible here. Some day, we hope, the story 
ot his life will be told in full. It is a story 
which his countrymen wiU long remember, a^ 
will use as on example, worth many sennons, 
to show what seemingly impossible difficulties 
a brave man can surmount. 



Me. Johjt Optaviaw Blkwitt, the secretair 
ot the Boyal Literary Fund from 1839 untu 
his death, was bom at 9 St. Helen's Place, 
Bishopsgate, in the City of London, October 3, 
1810. His father, John Edwards Blewett, a 
Comishman by birth, was then a merchant in 
the city ; but, in 1827, he became the secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Plymouth, % 
town with which he was already connected by 
marriage. Mr. Octavian Blewitt was at one 
time intended for the Church, at another for 
surgery; but he never fully qualified tor 
either profession. Ha was for some time tutor 
in classics to the son of Sir James Clark, the 
eminent physician. At a later period he was 
engaged at the British Museum in the art of 
cataloguing books ; and in 1837 he drew up the 
oatalo^e of Sir Thomas Western's library. 
His first work was tha Panorama of Torquay 
(1832), a sketch of the attractive district lying 
betwoco the Dart and the Teign. As he haid 
travelled much in Italy, his eervioei were 
secured tor the compilation of the red guide- 
books of Albemarle Street. He was the author 
ot Murray't Handbook for Central Italy, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1843, and 
the second in 1850, and of the Handbook for 
Southern Italy (1853), and he was in p«rt 
responsible tor tne same publisher's Handbook 
for the Ea4t. Mr. BlewiU edited for twenty- 
nine years the " newspaper side " of the Oar- 
denm' Chronicle, and he contributed numerous 
articles to the columns of Fnuer'i Magaxine 
and St. Paai'e Magazine, His position mode 
him intimately aoquainted with the calamities 
ot authors; and the contents of the vast ledgers 
of the Literary Fund, which are sedulously 
kept from the eyes of the prying public, had 
in the ooursa of years become part of his 
system. He seemed to his friends to be frul 
in body ; but he lived into his seventy-fifth 

Cr, dying at 133 Elgin Cresoent, November 4. 
widow, Ann Boper, the second daughter 
of David E. Williams, is the author of agrooefnl 
fairy tale, The Bote and the Lily, hour they 
became the Emblemt of England and Franoe 
(1877), the last work containing an illustration 
by Cruiksbank. 



He t 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Is the November Antiquary, Mr. H«iry B. 
Wheatley's third paper on the "Hisbo'y and 
Development of the House " is a very eood 
one. "The bed-room is treated ot ; and we nave 
several very interesting interiors in which beds 
form a principal feature. We think, however, 
that we have seen more than one of theM 
engravings before. It is to be regretted that 
some of the elaborately carved beds ot the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries have 
..,....>... ... ..,-^.,^ ...v,..w^«,v...-u.,..v._. not been reproduced in full detail. When such 

than fulfilled ihs expectations that | precious articles fall into the hands (^furniture 
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degJers, ttiey are but too often broken up and 
made into " antiqne " sideboards. Mr. Ronnd 
concludes bin Tsluable scries of papers on 
Tower Guards. There are but few labourers 
at work on the history of onr great CiTil 
War — one of the most important events, if 
we oonaider its remote conseqnencea in the 
MinaTa of Suiope. We trust that Xr, 
fiound will pursue his researches, and that 
his writings will be untainted with partisan- 
sUp. Mr. R. S. Ferg:n8on contributes a very 
{nteresting paper on the " Formation of the 
English Palate." The amount of woll-direeted 
res^Tcli which it has taken to produce this 
lAort artiole must have been very great. We 
can find nothing to say in favour of Mr. Clapton 
Itolfe's second paper on " The Numerical Prin- 
dblee of Andent Gothic Art." Hr. C. Staniland 
Wake oontinnes his learned essay on "The 
Nerills of Baby and their Alliances." Qenea- 
logiosl work conld hardly be done in a better 



Fbom the Bevufa Conlemporanea of Sep- 
tember 30 we leacn that the tendency of toe 
tpae^ies at the opening of the law sessions was 
against undue centralisation, and in favour of 
admitting the best provisions of the Foral. 
legislation into the new Spanish code. In the 
October number Dias Perez has one of bis in- 
atructiTe chapters on the libraries of Spain, 
showing both the advance made in the last 
fifty years and the actual deficieooies compared 
with other countries. S. Miguel Sanohez has 
greater success in his critioism on Montana's 
one-sided work, Naeva Lta y Juiclo wrdadtro 
lobn Fdipe II., than in his answer to Senor 
Uoraita'i University diaoourse on E^yptolog^. 
In the former, amid much that is just, it is 
curious to mark how distasteful Philip's regalism 
is to modem ultramontanism ; in the latter, 
neither critio nor criticised seem aoquainted 
with recent disooveries in Egyptology. Seilor 
Jordano y Morera oonoludes his "Natural 
Cariosities and Social Character of the TTnited 
States," a work which may take rank with 
Amice's lively books of travel. 



BTmoH.W. Drtf JahretngllBchflrTeimlttiimKapolItlk 

101S-)M. Bonn: Moraas. 4 M. 
Obohb, H. Der Weii d. QeecUohUwerbea d. OualiiB 

DIo slit Quelle f. die GeBoblohte der Jshre ie-44 

Cbr. Berlin ; Oalnuy. S U. 

— C R. V, Dep«Bohend. vmettanlsohenBot- 



KOnlR V. Leon, (loHtlllen, . 

Qnirino isofi-s. WIan:OeKdd'Baohii. SM.MPr. 
EooB. A. Bemuum v. Balia, Hetetcr d. Dmtadian 

Ordena (+ IMS]. Lelpds: DoBOker ft Hmublot. 
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Imldlts oonserv<<H aox Aroalves Katlintalea. Paris : 

Ohanvar- 10 fr. 
LBEnm.J. DeFIatordilliiOalbKetOthoDelontfbns. 



MlttaUltara bis mr Qesenwart. Lclp- 

'bK. Ifl M. 

., A. v. Aos EuniB Prtedrteh WUhelm IV. 
iden u. knnken Tagan. Lelpids : Dunoker ft 

Rs, L. O^Kdilchte d. WaUrpohtH >um emgUsoheD 

Piriameat bn Mlttelaltar. Lelpsis: Ihuioker ft 
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nor to the magazine has long been the gteit«t 
obstacle to the adentiflo stndy of literature io 
England. It has not merely forced ahnost all 
production to take a needlessly popular or s 
neodlessly elementary form, but has immensely 
restricted it in absolute amount. The only 
remedy yet discovered for this lies in a com- 
bination of soholarg by which they become thdr 
own public, and subscribe the cost of their own 
productions. In Germany, where the difficaltj 
is far less because the scholarly publio a 
immensely larger, this remedy has hem fu 
more extoisively used, I need not alluiie to 
^lat, e.g., the Stuttgart Literaritcher Verein, 
the Oermania, or Haupt's Zeittchri/t have dime 
for older German lit^ture, and other veil- 
known reviews for English or Homance literi- 
ture — to ^ no further — or tor the special rtudj 
of such single writers as Shaks"^pBre, Dante, 
Uoli^, and Goethe. In England, the (Irrmaii 
Mustfim and the foreign Quarterly did good 
work in their day ; but onr present htetarr 
societies, though numerous enough, are ^ 
devoted primarily to English literatora. There 
are, however, among us a large and growing 
number of persons whose interest in foreign 
literature is not precisely that of amateurs ; snd 
the time appears to have come whon t^ey 
should unite, as the Anglicists have long ied 
nmted, to nndertake a more systematic atuoj 
of thor department than has hitherto in 
England been possible. 

As one step in this direoiaon, it is proposed to 
attempt the formation of an Bnglu^ Ooetlie 
Society. The principal worit of the sooietj 
wonld be embodied in (1) a journal, quarterly 
otherwise, devoted mainly to original {li- 
tigations, discussions, and short revii^vs, 
somewhat on the model of the Qoetht Jahrb'ifh, 
which, though still in ite infancy, has nlresdy 
won a name. It is suggested thiat the sodety 
might (2) undertake the publication of a guriei 
of scholarly editions and translations of partien- 
lar works of Ooethe— a department in which Mr. 
Morshead's Faiul at present stands alinoil 

All practical steps must, of course, deiicnd 
upon the amount of sup^KiTt which thiapro- 
poaol teoeiTes. 0. H. Hebfoep. 
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O0BBE3P0SDEITCE. 

AS EWOLiaH GOKTHE SoaBTY. 
Oweos OoUnge, Maoohester : Nov. S, 1881. 

In the Academ? of October 18, Mr, Thomas 
W. Lyster threw out a sugges 
though it has hitherto provoked no 
ment, mayprovo to be one of imw 
extreme dtmculty of finding a pubU 
ary investJgations adapted neither 



. which, 
public oom- 
irtance. The 
iherforliter- 
to the school 



B'8 "rABBO." 



May I venture to suggest two or t)iree sU^t 
alterations in the very clever edtctic cento 
compiled, but so neat^ and hai monieaslr 
adapted, by ICr. James &iies Mincbin in Ini 
review of Sir J. Kingston James's liangklioo 
of Tauo, and which is, perhaps, as perfMt s 
rendering of the Cosi trapana veise as the 
English language will allow. For 
" So pasaeth in the passing of a day 

Of mortal lile the verdiire and the bloiHn, 
Nor will returning sunshine of the Mjy 
The leaf reopen, or the flower reluue. 
Gather the rose, then, in the morning lay, 

'Ere the day's calm be overcast by Kloom ; 
Gather the rose o( Love, and love the while, 
In loving one may bade in Love's sweet 

aa he su^ieats, I would r«ad 
JSo pasaeth in the passing of a day 

Of mortal life the verdure and the bloom, 
Nor will the sunshine of returning Mij 

The leaf reopen or the flower relame. 
Oather the rose, then, in the maming ray, 

'Bk that day's light be overcast by ghKsn ; 
Gather the rose of Love, and love Oui while, 

In loving we may bask In Love's sweet wnile." 
Sir J, Kingston James's translatJon is, how- 
rer, very graceful. <-• n -n v 



C. D. B. F. 



Trieste: St. OuftOtj, isW-^ 
Mr, Minohin's review of Sir John K. James i 
Tatto in your pages (No. 652) reminded me 
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that I also had tramBlated thia test atanza 
{canto xvi., 15), with a boat of others, when 
preparing for Camoena. I offer my rersioiL to 
jou limply as a spocimen of titter Jiteraliara : — 
" So pasaeth, passing in a single day, 
Of fanman lue the tlawer and fait young green ; 
Kor, albeit April shall letnru aXwiy, 
Hhall greenth or Sower of life again be seen. 
Cull wo the rose ol Love In Uoru'x array 
nds day : for eoon 'twill lose its dewy aboen : 
Cull we the rose iif Loth ; love wo, while we 
LoTing, with equal love beloved can be." 
Id the days of Spenser and Fairfax, tranaUtors 
were not particular ; bnt I wonder at a acholar 
like WifTen neglecting, in the sixth line, the 
doublt rntendre of ler«n, serenity and the night- 
dew (on the rose). One of the reasons for 
decrpng literalism probably is that it takes 
Ur too mucli trouble and demands far too much 
knowledge. Wherewith I make my bow. 

UlCllAAD P. Bttrton. 
PS.— Curions that Mr. Hinohin (p. 284) finds 
fault with "send" for "to send," irnioring that 
the ellipsis was freely used hj all the Eliza- 
bethans. So Spenser (sonnet zi.) : — 

" To force me live, and will not let me dy." 
The only fanlt of Sir John K. James's "send " 
it that he has placed it too for from "He 



PBOF. JOWETT'S latin. 

Pendleton : Nor. S, ISU. 

The Academy of October 25 oontains, on 

I. 271, an interesting extract from Prof. 
Dwett's inauguration apeoch. The tone is ex- 
cellent, and t£e style strikes me as fresh and 
pleasant; but I seem to find some tenses, £c., 
wrong, and venture to submit them to the judg- 
maut of yoiir readers;— Sedmfein should be 
Kdere; magi»{pro/u«ril), pliu ; («) videretur, 
wiietotur; iBOtiant, untirent ; deferent, detpe- 
fornii; {haud seio an) fuiaet, /lurit; pfrdaaa- 
rui Mwt, 'perAuceret ; {qui) eeripierint, scripstraiU ; 
dfrripuerit, abripuit. Perhaps, too, erat (nufem) 
and {iinus) erat should be /int. 

Perdiirturiu ei$et waa probably intendod to 
express "a person likely to complete"; but 
would it not mean rather ' ' a person always on 
the verge of oompleting" ? If so, when used 
»(ter fattidiotior juaw, it gives exactly the 
wrong meaning. Kexey J. ROBY. 



BEH JOHBOK'S aONQ "TO CELIA." 

London :^ov. 10, 1SS4. 
With regard to the supposed basis of Ben 
Jonson'a "To Delia, " may I point out that it 
mast be vary doubtful whether Jonson had ever 
read to obscure a writer as Philostratus. But in 
that age the Greek Anthology was wdl known. 
The translations by Sir Thomas More, Shakspere, 
sndHerrick, to speak only of Englishmen, aufS- 
oently prove this. Now the epigram in the 
Anthology which is the most bke Jonson's 
is that of Agathias (v. 2GI in the Palatine 
edition, tl^l ^. ,t, ^ikiaiyn), who, no doubt, 
flourished long after Phflostratus, but at ttie 
nme time the germs of the idea are to be found 
in He epigrams of Meleager, numbered v. 136 
and 171. Now Meleager's date is given 
approximately at B.C. 60. Compare too the 
epigram of Ijeontins, v. 295. The epigram of 
Agathias may be freely rendered thns : , 

" I am no draukanl, bnt if thou 

Would'st have me filled with wine, 
Do thon first sip with thy red Up, 

And t will pledge with mine. 
Pot if thon do but lightly touch 

The cup Qiat paasea round, 
'Twm give me ^n U I restrain 

And am a recieont found. 



KIHO ASTHUK. 

London ; Nov. 10, liiH. 
Prof. Sayce misrepresents my argument. I 
do not say that a legendary Arthur in Scotland 
proves the existence of an historical Arthur 
there; but I do say that the origin of the 
legendary Arthur of Scotland Eas to be 
accounted for, and that an historical Northern 
Arthur is a more probable origin of the legend- 
ary Northern Artiiur than an importation of 
Arthurian legends to which historical conditions 
would have been in the highest degree inimical. 
J. 8. Stuart -Glknsie. 



"HEINE 8 PEOSA." 
King's College, London : Nov. B, 1884. 
While duly acknowledging the commendatory 
tone in which my edition of I/eine'a Prosa has 
been noticed in the current number of the 
Academy, I must ask your kind permission to 
reply to the principal strictures brought for- 
ward by your contrioutor. 



baying passed over ' ' one of the capitS facts of 
Heine s life, by not telling the oanse of his 
change of religion," which omission is attri- 
buted to my unwillingness "to discuss and 
make prominent" that topic. If your con- 
tributor will refer to p. iviii, of my "Life of 
Heine," he will find that I have devoted a long 
passage to his change of religion, distinctly 
and fully expl^ning the cause of his formal 
acceptance of the Christian faith, and express- 
ing, at the same time, my opinion that 
Protestantism was the creed with which he was 
most in sympathy. 

_ Tour contribntor asserts that my "sugges- 
tions are sometimes downright mislea^ng," 
and he quotes in proof of it my explanation of 
the expression Pro/oxen. It almost seems to 
me absurd to wrangle about a word whicb, 
properly speaking, is no word at all. I said in 
my notes " that Uie word was coined perAaps in 
imitation of Proreclor, &o.," and I do not see 
how it can be proved that Heine " evidently 
aimed at the professors." It may be that he 
had no special class of persons at all in his mind 
in using that unmeaning word ; and, after aL, 
it really signifies very little what Heine meant 
with his joke; but when your contributor 
asserts tiiat the expression wohlbestallte Univer- 
siUiUpedelle should be rendered by "well-fed 
University beadles," I see myself compelled to 
declare positively that the only posable and 
correct translation of it is "duly appointed, 
&c." This is, in fact, so obvious, that ^further 
comment is unnecessary. Tour contributor 
further asserts that I exaggerate the difBoulty of 
translating Heine. Allow me to add that I 
rather agree with the opinion of another con- 
tributor of your paper who, some time ago, 
declared that Heine is well-nigh untrMislatable. 
At any rate there is only one translator who 
has hitherto succeeded in producing an elegant 
and accurate version of some of Heine's prose 
vmtings, I need hardly add, I think, that I 
am alluding to Mr, John Snodgrass. 

C. A, BUGHHEIM. 



MCE" as a TOU0H8TONE. 



Trlerto : Not. a, 1884. 

Could you kindly find space for a few linos on 

a purely personal matter which is causing 'me 

much trouble ? A box full of circulars, giving 



details about my forthcoming version of the 
"Arabian Nights," vras sent to a friend in 
London with directions to stamp and post the 
contents. The envelopes having been inad- 
vertently closed by my secretary, the box was 
stopped by the Custom House, and transmitted 
to the Post Office, where it was found to 
contain circulars not letters ; and thus all were 
forwarded without prepayment. The pleasant 
result is that one gentleman writes on the 
circular which he returns, "When you send 
your trash again put one postage stamp on." 
Another gontleman, who. I regret to say, signs 
himself '■Lieutenant-Colonel, '"^ves me excel- 
lent advice about prepayment on a torn envelope 
(gratuitously insulting), includes the 2d. stamp 
and Bends his missive under an ofGcial cover 
"On Her Majesty's Service." Tie idea of a 
French or an Austrian colonel lowering himself 
so very low 1 Have these gentlemen lost all 
respect for themselves (and othera), because they 
can no longer be called to account for theur 
conduct, more majorum } I certainly never 
imagined " tuppence " to be so ouiming a 
touchstone for detecting the difference between 
gold and dross ; nor do I the less regret that 
circumstance, and no fault of mine, has placed 
my hand the spear of Ithuriel in the shape 
" tuppence." 

BlCBABD P. BUBTON. 
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SCIENCE. 

THE OBionr or the rdveuc poeus. 
Jh'e Jumeriti^ Odyuet t» dfr wtpranglichtn 
Spraehform wiederh«rg»*UilU. By A. Pick. 
(Gottingeii: Peppmuller.) 
Thib IB one of the most important irorka on 
the Homeric Poems that have appeared since 
the famooB ProUgotMna of Wolf. Compare- 
tiTo philology has for some time past been 
asserting its right to ait in judgment on the 
language of Homer, and in tiiis way to deter- 
mine the age and oompodtioa of the Hiad and 
Odjftug. Among living comparative phiL- 
ologiats there is none more illustrioos or keen- 
sighted than Prof. Pick, and we have therefore 
every reason to be gntefal that he has oome 
tonrard to solve some of those problems in 
irhich Greek Bcholars ought to take a peculiar 
interest. His unrivalled knowledge of the 
ancient Qieek dialects, moreover, specially fits 
him for snch a taak. 

In a snt^emental volnme to Bezzenberger' 
Snirdgt Prof. Pick undertakes not only to 
trace tiie growth of our present Odi/*tey, but 
even to restore the text of the older poems 
out of which it has grown. He accepts the 
general results of KirchhofTs acute analysis of 
&e poom, and seeks to show how strikingly it 
is confirmed by the linguistic evidence. A 
large part of the Odj/uty, he believes, can be 
reclothed with but litUe difficulty in its 
original Aeolic dress. 

That the epio poetry which li«8 in the 
background of our present Homer was com- 
posed by Aeolic poets and rhapsodists in the 
Aeolic dialect Pick, in common with other 
scientific philologists, holds to be an undoubted 
fact. The Aeolisms still embedded in the 
text, the ease with which whole passages con 
he rendered into Aeolic, the frequent use of 
the digamma, the localities among which the 
scenes of the Iliad are laid, the traditions 
which make Smyrna the birthplace of Homer, 
all admit of but one oondnsion. Eplo verse 
was originally a creation of Aeolis, and was 
not remodelled by Ionian minstrels until after 
the Ionian conquest of Smyrna. What other 
writers have supposed to be traces of Old 
Ionic Pick would make Aeolic, and thus 
plain the apparent inconsistency that, whereas 
the language of the " lonioised" Homer is on 
the whole the new lonio of the age of HSrod- 
otos, it presents us here and there with forms 
whioh belong to a much earlier epoch. 

Pick's chief test for determining the older 
Aeolic parts of the poem is the facility and 
"naturalness" with which the Ionic forms 
they contain may be tnmed into Aeolic ones. 
In some cases either metre or phonology 
absolutely requires the substitution ; in other 
cases they lend themselves readily to it. To 
prove that the t«st is no illusory one, Pick 
actually restores the whole of what he con- 
siders the Aeolic text of the primitive Odytsm/, 
and points ont that it not only forms a con- 
nected and consistent story, but also omits 
those portions of the poem which Kirchhoff 
has decided to be later accretions. 

But Pick docs not stop here. He next 
endeavours to disoover the actual author to 
whom the non-Aeolio parts of the Odjftwy, 
as well as its " lonisation," are due ; and his 
endeavour seems to me t« have been sac- 
The scholiast on Pindar tells 



rhapsodists who could no longer trace their 
descent from an eponymons Homer, and that 
among these the most eminent were the school 
of Kynaithos, " who composed many epics, 
and introduced them into the poetry of 
Homer." Kynaithos, he further tells us, on 
the authority of Hippostratos, was the author 
of the Homeric hynm \o Apollo, and "first 
rtiapsodied the Homeric poems at Syraknse 
during the sixty-ninth Olympiad," that is 
600 B.C. 

Tbe accuracy of this account is verified by 
Pick's examination of the hymn in question, 
from which it results that the author of the 
hymn must have also been the author of the 
Ionic portions of the Odyuey, and have had 
some special connexion with Syraknse- The 
author of the lonio portions of the Odyuty, 
and, in fact, the redactor of the whole poem, 
must consequently have been Kynaithos. 
Pick is, however, troubled by the date 
assigned to the latter. He accepts the story 
of the recension of Homer made for the 
library of Feisistratos, and is consequently 
obliged to attribute the Atticisms with which 
our Iliad and Odyuey are strewn to a period 
halt a century earlier than the age of tbo 
Khian rbapsodist. But, as Mr. Honro has 
pointed ont in the Encyclopaedia Sritanniea, 
the story of the Homeric recension of Peisis- 
tratoB is destitute of foundation, and the 
utmost that can be inferred from the Iat« 
traditions whioh attribute the arrangement of 
Homeric recitation at Athens sometimes to 
Solon, sometimes to Peisistratos, and some- 
times to HipparkhoB, is that Homer woe 
recited there in the sixth century before our 
PoUowing the lead of Prof. Paley, I 
hare tried to show that the Atticisms of ' ' 
Iliad and Odyuty presuppose the age 
Perikles, and not that of Feisistratos. More- 
over, the ignorance of any old HS3. of the 
poems on tbe part of tbe Alexandrine critics 
is difficult to be otherwise accounted for- 
The facts pointed ont by Wackemagel merely 
show that the poems were first written down 
before the inlrodnotion of the Eukleidean 
alphabet at Athens. 

Rejecting, then, the legend of the recension 
of PeisistratOB, we find that everything (its 
exactly into its place. The date assigned to 
Kynaithos is not only the one required, but is 
also curiously confirmed by the political 
events of the period. The Ionic revolt had 
just broken out. Por the first time the 
lonians were united in common action ; a 
national spirit was areused in them, and the 
name "Ionian" was one of which they felt 
they might be proud. The hymn to ApoUo is 
just what might have been expected from the 
circumstances of the time. Then came what 
Thukydidgs calls the "disasters" of the 
Persian conquest, which put an end to the old 
festival in BSlos, and made the very title of 
Ionian " one of contempt. There is no 
other period, either before or afterwards, 
which would so well explain the origin and 
meaning of the hymn. 

There is yet another fact which confirms 
the date ascribed to Kynaithos- The verses 
of Pindar which gave occasion to the scholiast 
to mention Kynaithos, imply that the Homerid 
rhapsodists were contemporaries of the author. 
Pindar uses the present tcns^ ; the Homerids 
even now "begin" their rhapsodised verses 



scholiast regards 
dcoessors of Kynaithos, the latter must necet- 
sarily have been considered by him aa the 
contemporary of Pindar, 

I have but little space left to speak of 
Pick's success in restoring the original Aeolic 
t«xt of Homer. Here and there it it im- 
possible to follow him, as when In the opmiog 
of the first hook he admits lines which coo- 
tain the forms iraStv and Auk Am-, bat, on 
the whole, it cannot be denied that he )m 
made out a strong ease. Controversy will 
doubtless be excited by his contention thit 
what has hitherto been usually regarded a» 
Old Ionic is really, for the most part, Aeolic, 
Here much will depend on the period at 
whioh we suppose the digamma to have been 
lost in the lonio dialect. If Pick is r^ht in 
the early dat« to which he would attribute it 
— and it is difficult to resist his aigumeats— 
those who, like myself, have believed that i 
stratum of Old Ionic survived in Homer, will 
have to admit that they were wrong. 

A. H. Saics. 



CORBESPONDENCE. 

THB eOHA PLABT. 

TUUngan: Nor.l.USt. 
Prof. T&. Utdler's letter in the Acadekt for 
October 25, calls the attention of yourreaden 
to the Soma, and to the amngemeote recently 
made for searchiiiE after this plant in tt^ 
region of the Hindu-Kush. Being interested 
in Oie matter, I beg vou will allow me «pM» 
i few words wmcn the 



that the Homerid clans were followed by | with an invocation to Zeus. Since 



The learned scholar tokea the opportoaity of 
supplying an omission in my papers on the 
Soma (translated by Mi. Charles Jamee Lyall, 
Secretary to tbe Chief Commissioner, Asaun] 
by pointing out a passage of a oerlain HU, 
that is, a commentaiT on another commoitvy, 
published by himself thirty years ago, which 
contains what Prof. Miiller declares to be the 
oldest sdentiSo description of tbe Soma. 

I did not, indeed, remember the passsKS re- 
ferred to ; but if it had been in my mind I 
should scarcely have mentionod it T^ tbtiss 
in question are stated to be token freiiL tike 
Ayurveda, the exact age of whioh Prof, Uuller 
says he cannot vouch for, but donbts iriietbH 
any scientifio description of an earlier dst« 
could be found. 

The Ayurveda, however, as Pro! HiiUer wu 
not perhaps aware in the year 183 J, but now, 
at any rat«, knows as well as I, is not tbe titls 
of a definite book, bat the designation of tbe 
whole science of medicine, or rather, the 
ledioal literature. The expression used, " it |s 
said in tbe Ayurreda," is equivalent to "it it 
said in a medical book." Thus no conjeclore 
as to the date of the passage quoted is, on thii 
ground, admissible. The wording, however, 
of the passage, sounds exactly like that of the 
desoriptiona of plants which we ore accnstomed 
to find in books of latar, and even the Ist«t 
date, especially in the so-called Ni^iuA, 
treatises containing the names of drags, uid 
enumerating their snpposed effects. The 
definition oftbe Soma, for mstance, as flahntah, 
is based on the custonuuy medical systeni. " 
states, however, not that the Soma deatroyi 
phlegm; but, on the contrary, produoee phlagm. 
It is my opinion, moreover, that the verse* 
cited contain an actual error, which is. P^^^ 
to be ascribed to the author of the rtki. The 
Soma plant is said to bo vamant, a word which 
can only be traosloted, as by Prof. MiilW, ''"' 
produces vomiting." Now there is, in the fim 
place, no iuatonoe of an adjective vataana, o™r 
vatnanam, "an emetic," on abbrevi*tion Ua 
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THE ACADEMY. 
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tamana-dravgam, ia corrent. Eleoondly, it ia 
not to be supposed that the Soma, or its prin- 
cipal lalwtitute in later timw, ihould nave 
caused vontiting. I coojeoture tiiat the ooiract 
nsding was pdeatit, by whioh word aa effect of 
the Soma plant ia d^ned, for instanoe, in the 
B^jattighanbi 3, 88. 

I consider it improbable, then, that an eor^ 
date can be oadKned to this deBoription. It 
followB that the ^ant here intended it not the 
Vedio Soma for which we ore aeekinK, but the 
Soma of later times which we know (that is the 
SarautemTna acidam), oorreoUy dwcribed as 
beomifr no leaves. 

These two vetses, tLerefoie, must not aerve 
u a guide to the botanista of the Afghan 
Frontier Delimitation Commission. I am, in~ 
deed, still inclined to believe that the genuine 
oiigiiial Soma, which will perhaps be discovered 
in the highlvods beside the Oxua, will bear 
gnat resemblonoe to ihia, its later substitute. 

Dr. O, Watt opposes mj oonjeatme most 
emphatically in "A Note upon Dr. Roth's 
Suggestion regarding the Soma Plant," dated 
6imK Anguat 20, 1884. 

Dr. Watt (according to Prof. Muller the 
Ereatest living authority on the flora of the 
Hindn-Kosh) rejects the idea that the Soma 
moat be a succulent plant, full of sweet sap. 
He would be much more inclined to reKard the 
plant as one of the Compositae or Umbelliferae, 
which have from time immemorial afforded 
most of the prized products of the Afghan- 
"~ ' It region. Dr. Watt even goes »o taiaa 



Le prieed liquor was 
I am aorry not to be able to conform my 
views to those of the diatinguiahed botanist. 
The Aryana no more drank a decoction of the 
Soma plant than they drank tea or coffee. 
It would be, indeed, a diagrace lo the inter- 
preters of the Veda and Avesta if Dr. Watt 
wera right. Since thia ia not the place to 
enter into details, I will call attention to one 
place in the Atharva-vedo, 5, 29, 12. The 
wish ia there expressed to a convalescent, that 
■U the flesh which his disease has stripped off 
may he replaced on hia body ; " that Ms limbs 
may increaao in roundness i that he may grow 
plump like the ahoot [a;i'fu) of the Soi 



diiecting their attention to other plants than 
the Compositae and Umbelliferae, and in parti- 
cnlsi that they will not bring us home, as Soma, 
the A$a /otttda, which there obtrudes itaelt 
upon one's notice, or any other Ferida. 

R. KoTH. 



OroLISU ILLTISIKATIOITS OF I.ATIir ETYUOLOar. 
Oxford 1 Out. n, \au. 
The following derivations of some obscure 
I^tin words — which, ao far as I know, have not 
before been suggested — have occurred to me in 
reading Skeat'a Etgmologir^l Eaylisk Dictionanj. 

1. As Bngliah parch stands to pierce (and 
Greek »Kin\K to ftiKKv, Elyma Graeca, p. 114), 
the sun parching the earth by picroiag it with 
his rays, ao Ziatm dreo "am dry " to Sanskrit 
n* " to throw," dreo thus properly meaning 
" am pelted," and standing to a transitive form 
'•trio as patto to 'patio (seen in potior " suffer, 
Ueopento"), oi pudeo "amabaaoed, crushed" 
iojilio "rob" (Greek «*.W- "beat"). 

2. As English throat (the pipe through which 
moisture flows) stands to ifream, so I^atin guttur 
" throat " to ouHo " drop." 

3. Aa Bngtish blunt to hUnt "mixt, oon- 
fnsed" so Latin heba "blunt" to Iiabeo 
"hold, confine," and heilera (ivy) "holding, 
clasping." 

4. Aa English /<utiiu/ to the adjective /uit 
" bound," ao Latin jej&aat (a reduplicated form) 
to Sanakrit yu " to bind." 



S. Prom a root aoll "to out," which appears 
inWelah hdlf'ti alit," come lAtin laltut "a 
cutting in a wood " {cf. Engliah orova, from the 
verb grave "to out "), inter "brick" {cf, English 
Irick from Ifreak), litttu "shore" [ef. English 
thore from sSairj, and litUra "a' " 
bork," n» " diviaion." 



akin to Gothic tlahan "strike," En^sh alay, 
iledge-ha.Txna.eT, ilog (at cricket). The root 
is wdcv, whence with inserted t oome itrtpo 
" make a noiae by atriking " and stiop^ua 
"noise made by striking the cmeek"; and, with 
a dropped, repen4 " sudden, striking." 

7. English thrwt is akin to Latin trUdo 
"push, pnt presaure on" ; Latin minoe 
"tbreata (the sense of "battlements" is a 
figment) is from a root mm " to press " 
(originally smin, Greek f/uriyi " mattock "), 
with the farther meanings of (1) " drive," Low 
r^tin minare, Italian manure, Bn gHah mirw ; 
(2) "rub," Latin ntinuo "grind down," minor 
"reduced," minus "smooth," Irish mfn 
"smooth, small"; (3) "out," English mien 
"cut of a man's fooe," ef, Welsh nuVedge, 
look" [and Latin vuitua " faoe," from veUo 

8. Aa English nut (originally apparently a 
prickly fruit) to nettle, so Latin nuz "nut," 
to Greek nrrm " prick," lithuanian nazli 



.talian grappare "catch," ao Latin 
rocamiM "duater torn off the tree" to Greek 
iptUm "to tear." 

In the following cases the derivations of the 
Latin words have already been given, and I 
only point out the English analogies: — Cortex 
bark, Sanskrit hnrt split, Uher bark, lamhero 
tear ; Eagliab hark, break ; rind, rend (the some 
word aa corter). J(KU«je8t,,^aciotbrow; Engliah 
iJang, tling. Lacerna mantle, tactr torn ; Eng- 
liah thraaa, thred, robe, I^tin riimpo. LrKrima 
tear, IiIivh, I tear; Engliah tart (adj.), tear 
(verb). Laevus, English tlow; Enghsh left, 
Latin rumpo. LOeiu grove, ISx light ; English 
glade, glad ("bright ]. Meta goal, Saulkrit 
milhii post; En^ish goal, GotWc woiw staff 
{cf. Greek rt<taa .^al, " aharp-pointed stake," 
tiaam, prick). 0» heme, Sanskrit oi, throw; 
English pluck "heart, liver, and lights of an 
animal plucked out after killing." Pecua cattle, 
pociaeor aettle ; Engliah/arn*, jirm. 

Similar analogies to Greek words have been 

Siinted out in Etgma Oraect under Unnmiim. 
pim, apitrrtpSt, itaroj, tpifiij, Bpvtj '^/u, I^&f,it9fir6t, 
S. Kfariar, Ai(in|,^Tai, i^I^), rktiiimr, 'watii,<"titiBfai, 

E. a. Whaktox. 



HABBISON'a "BEOWULF." 

Cbiiat Church, Oxford : Nov. 10, ISSl. 

In answer to Ifr. Harriaon's letter, I can 
only repeat m^ statement that hia renderings 
are too often incorrect and misleading. That 
he has in some instanoee leg., eeg=^*trrit-axt) 
copied Heyne's mistakes I do not wish to deny; 
but mistakes they surely are. That be has 
added others of his own his translation of 
beado-ldc by " tilline" proves, for Heyne's 
words, " Kampfspiel, &o., will not bear him 
out there. The German-English dictionary 
is not always a safe Kuide to the translator. 

I am aorrr that Mr. Harrison should tliink 
that I treated hia book de haul en bat. I hoped 
that I had aaid nothing that could offend him 
in pointing out, as was my plain duty aa 
reviewer, iritat I take to be serioua defects in 
hia work. I trust the majority of those who 
have read my review will acquit me of the 
auapioion of discourtesy; and I must, in justioe 
to niysdf, plainly state my belief that anyone 



present 

having apoken too hardly of its shortoomings. 

As there can be no advantage to either your 
readers, Ur. Harrison, or myself, in further 
ooirespondenoe on tiiis head, I at leaat shall 
write no more upon it. It is merely out of the 
wish to diaabuae Mr. Harriaon of the idea th»t 
I intended to wound his feelings that I have 
ventured to trouble you so far. 

F. TORK POWXLL. 



I£B. HEKBT 8WSBT USD HIS XPIKAL GL08BAST. 
<^mliridce : Nov. S, UM. 

I do not think soenoe could gain by my 
replying once more in detail to Mr. Sweet's 
rejoinder in to-day's Acadeut. I cannot hope 
to oonvinoe anyone who thinka that hia orgn- 
ments are a real answer to my allegations. I 
have not written for Mr, Sweet himaelf, bnt 
for scholars, and I will not do them the in- 
juatice of thinking that they require any further 
help from me in forming an opinion. 

I have not by ony means exhausted, aa yet, 
my list of miatakes, bat I intend to publish the 
whole in pamphlet form. My original critioiama 
were made in the intereat of sdenoe, and my 

ibsequent letters were called forth by Mr, 



Sweet a challenge. 



J. H. Hesskls. 



Trinity CoIlc«e, Ouubridge : Nov. t, iSM. 
In hia last letter to the AoADEUY Mr. Heeaela 
says that " Mr. Sweet's friends represent him 
to Cambridge andienoea 'aa one of the moat 
eminent phuologers in Europe, Ur. Henry 
Sweet, the well-known Anglo-S^xon aoholor, 
whoae aoquaintanoe vrith every branch of etymo- 
logical investigation is unaurpaaaed in this 
oonntry.' " Thia ia a quotation from an article 
on the Cambridge Modem and Mediaeval Lon- 

EAgea Tripos, signed with my name, and pub- 
hed in the Gimiridge Seview about a year 
ago. Why Mr. Heaaela has adopted thia mode 
of referring to it, and how far failures iu the 
tranaaription of mediaeval Latin glosses bear 
npon diBtinction in philology, Anglo-Saxon 
s^olarship and aoquaintanoe wiUi every branch 
of etymological investigation, are questions 
which I will not debate with him. I feel too 
much obliged to him for the honour which he 
has done me in considering me a friend of Mr. 
Sweet's, and for the opportunity which he has 
given me of re-affinmng, with more emphasis 
and with the advanti^ of greater publicity, all 
that I then aaid in his praiae, and of assuring 
the readers ot the Academy that it ia the woll- 
considered opinion of more competent judgea 
ttkon either Mr. Hessels or myself. 

As I too am warmly intereat^d in the progreaa 
of poloeographioal and mediaeval JJatin studies 
in this country, I regret the more, on this 
aocount, that their zealous champion, Mr. 
Hessels — a gentleman of undoubted induatfv 
and aUlity— abould have adopted a tone whion. 
may not improbably seriously prejudice both 
him and them with many independent persona ; 
and I would entreat him to remember for the 
future that the weapona ot controversy are 
effective in direot proportion to their quaQty of 
poliah and temper. J. P. PosTOATK. 



Nov. S, 1684. 

With regard to Mr. Heaaela' ocmiments on 
my review of Prof. WUloker's new edition of 
Wright's Tooabularies (see Aoabbu?, Novem- 
ber IV, I beg to state the following pointa ; — 

1. The erroneoua readinga belmuea for beUo- 
.. ea, brilfiea for briUiaf dibehti for elibteti, are 
miatakea of mine, and not found in Mr. Sweet'a 
text. 

2. Hr. Heaaela is wrong jn supposing that 
Sweet'a text of the ^osa to Grepacula must have 
territa[^a]f with the n in square brockets because 
/ print it Bo in a review written in German, and 



THB AOADEtnr. 



pfiiT. n, m«,-H». tu. 



C' liahed in » Qennajk paper. If Mr. Henela 
not been blinded ft^ pauion, lie would 
bardlv have called these bracketa " aji addi- 
tioDal myctery." Or u he really bo utt«rlf 
ignorant of the way in which square brackets 
aie genarolly used as critical marks in German]' 
tu not to see that I wished to indicate that the 
n should go out, because — as Mr. Hessels does 
me tie honour to beliovo— I knew I^tin enough 
to see that bdiiila quae a t^tfibiu terrilaTtt was 
vnmg ? That I did not follow Mr. Sweet's 
plan of uaing square brackets to mark letters 
writt«Q over the line Hr. Hessela might hare 
seen from tlie veiylistof omissioaB in Wulcker'i 
text from which he quotes. There are twc 
instances in it where I print the letter ovei 
Uie line as it stands in the MS., and fourteen 
more in my list of variouB readings, also referred 
to by Mr. Hossels. 

3. Mr. Hessela, by sabring that among other 
miOaktt (the italics ore his) Icorrocted Wiiicker's 
atUedoque into aatedo, mt^ea himself guilty of 
a groas misrepresentation of my words, which 
tfarowa a stiange light on the trustworthiness 
of his assertions. I have done neither more 
nor less than mention Wiiicker's anttdoqtte along 
witi Sweet's anfcdoinaliBtof "Einzelahweioh- 
migen-von Sweet's Text " (p. 101 of my review), 
of which I saymyself on p. 152: "'Wer hier 
im einzelnen Secht hat, wild, eine neue Colla- 
tion entscbeiden miissen." If Mr. Heascls is 
not able to make out the meaning of these 
words, I shall be happy to translato them for 
him on application, 

4. Mr. Hessels winds up his attack by saying 
Oat Mr. Bweet, 

ensming another man who has 
access to the proof-ehtets, and cannot, therefore, 
defend himself, has acted in a manner which I 
[Mr. HesaalB] leave to others to characterise." 



the Corpus Olossoir is chiefly based on evidence 
furnished by Mr. Sweet's Olde^ EnglM Textt, 
I must once more coll him back to £uth. The 



the prefixed list of omissions and differences 
of reading gathered from a comparison of Mr. 
Sweet's text. Beaidea that, how the mere 
addition of such lists should have the wonderful 
etfeiA of making one defenoeleas is more than 
1 con nnderstand. And if Mr. Hessela has 
such a nice conscience as to consider it dis- 
honourable (as he evidently does) to furnish 
the reviewer of a printed book with an inde- 
pendent collation of the MS. text, as Mr. Bweet 
nas done me with the loan of his sheets, what 
name must he give to his own demeanour in 
attemptiuK to slander another man's book, 
which ha has not seen, on no better evidence 
than a few scant; quotations, the correctness 
of which he has not ascertained or tried to 
ascertain before ? I have no doubt that if Mr, 
Heesels had been cool enough to think of this, 
he wonld have kept for hin^elf the verdict that 
this specimen of his conduct " is most probably 
unparalleled, and cannot bnt be caDed dis- 
graceful to iJie last degree." B. Bi£TE£B. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



I the 

logioal Society is one by Prof. Judd on the 
Jurassic deposits which underlie London. From 
the detailed study of a deep boring at Rich- 
mond, he shows that the Lower Oreensand, if 
represented at all, is exceedingly thin ; that 
the Great Oc^te is present in considerable 
foroe ; and that the oolitic beds rest upon red 
rocks, which he is disposed to refer to tbe 
Triassio, rather Uian to the Deronian, period. 



In commemoration of the recent visit of the 
British Aasodntion to Montreal, it is int«nded 
to found a gold medal in the McOill ITniversit^, 
to be given annually to the graduating class m 
Applied Science, any surplus income fo be 
expended in prizes in that faculty. Private 
Bubscriptions for this object to the amount of 
nearly £500 were paid or promised at Mont- 
real. The Council of the British Assooii 
have reported to the general committe 
favour of making this oommemoration the act 
of the association. It is proposed that the 
council be empowered t/i obtain a die suitable 
to the occasion, and that the treasurer should 
take the necessary steps to receive the fund 
from the Montreal Committee, and transmit it 
to the authorities of McOill College, 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
The third volume of the Minhadj At-TcHHAn, 
otherwise " The GKude of Zealous Believers," 
has recently been published by the Netherlands 
Qovemment at Batavia. The Arabic text of 
this important '"»i""l of Mussulman juris- 
prudence according to the Eite of Chifii, is 
now accessible in a complete form, accompanied 
by a translation into French and copious 
annotations from tlie pen of L. M. C. van den 
Berg, of Batavia. We have already announced 
the puhlioation of the two previous volnmea. 

We receive from Germany the announce- 
ment that the last part of the supple- 
ment to the WoTterbuck der DeitUchen Spraehe, 
by Dr. Banders, will be issued very snortly. 
Germany will then possess for the first time a 
complete dictionary of her rich and constantly 
growing language, and the work will retain 
its value even after the completion of Oiimm'" 
gigantic Wdrterbuch, 

We have received Cuademos I. and II, of 
the important Oramdtitia dt lot euatro diaiedm 
literarioa de la Laigua Eutkara, por D. Arturo 
Campion. [Lopez : Tolosa.) The present por- 
tion comprises the introduction, and the 
phonetics of the language. The author follows 
chiefly, but not eidusively or servilely. Prince 
L.-L. Bonaparte. We regret to add that the 
work is abominably piint«d ; some pages of our 
copy of Cuadcrno I. are all but illegible. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Oambbidob FHn.oLoaicAt. BocmrT. — (ZAorMfay, 
Oct. as.) 
Fkof. Skxat, President, in the Chair.— Mr. Mag- 
nliBson read a paper on the words d tmmuttm m 
H&vamfil, r, 2, which he regarded as synonvmous 
with a al-iSrfin, " on snow-shoes." He urged that 
the conectnesB of this interpretation was demon- 
strated by the coherence which it gave to the 
usage, and it involved the conclusion that the 
:&Tamfil was of Norwegion, and not, as Dr. 
TiKfQiBon maintains, of Orcadian origin.— Mr. 
Whlt«law commonicatod a paper of suggesttous 
in the " Oedipus I^rannns." 



Sociny or Biblical Abcuasoloot. — (TWdlsy, 
Jfi*..*.) 
Dk. Bibcs, Fiesldeut, tai tiie Ohalr.— Dr. Bbch 
described four tiagmenta of papyma belonging to 
the Edinbuq^ Museum of Science and Art, and 
' indly aUowed to be exhibited by the secretary 

[ the Science and Art DeMrtment— Mr. £. A. 
_:udge read some notes on iBgyptian stelae, prin- 
cipally of the XTIIIth Dynasty. After noticing 
the value of funeral stelae, as throwing 
considerable light on voiious matters connected 
with the history of ancient £^pt, Mr. Budge 
stated that those about which he at thepresent 
Mrae submitted notes belonged to the xVlIIth 
and XlXth Dynasties. Two had been erected 
in the memory of Next-Ames, one of which Is 
dated in the fourth year of King Al ; another 
WHS that ol ThoChmes, the president of the gate- 
keepers of Memphis, now piesarvMl In tiie BrltiBh 



Unsenm; it reooidB tbe names ol tow of tba 
pates of Abydoa. The stela In the Lonvre, the 
last noticed, was erected to the honour of Ainu- 
mee, otherwieo called Ksnre, or the Oailsn. Mi. 
Budge submitted translations of the various teiti 
given on these monuments. In doing to he addid 
explanations, A:o., at the sama time cslllng Utea- 
tlcot to the most noteworthy points of interot. 

BorAi. AacsAiOLOoicu. Ikstitutb. — (Tinridii, 

Not. 6.) 
J. T. MicxLBTHWArn, Bso., F.S.A., In the ditli. 
The Bev. Prebendary Bcarth read an scoount d 
tlie recent discoveries on the site of the Honun 
baths at Bath, illnatrating his remarios ij a can- 
fully-executed plan drawn to scale, showing tbs 
great Boman reservoir (which was found b; fol- 
lowing up the original drain th«t oaniad off the 
nir^ns water), the great bath, and the vsriom 

pipes and ohaimslB connected with It. ' 

the amngnnenta are unusual, ftw - 
that at Both, as the wota was natn) 
peratnrs of 116" f . it was neoeamy to oool it 
mstead of heating It. Mr. Scaith also commuiil. 
cated an account of the very interesting rfmiiiu 
uncovered by P^re de la CicAx at D'Hettaid, omi 
Sauxay, not far from Poitiera. These ooaM ot 
an entire Eoman provincial watering place, irlUi 
its temples, hatha, hotels, and theatre— the irbdt 
covering an area of about eight acres.- Mr, W, 
Flinders Petrie Uien gave an account of nue 
Boman antlqoitlee disoovered by bimsdl whit 
excavating at Ban for the Bnpt Bxploratlon Tavi. 
The remans, which included some quits nniauE 
objects, conaisted of various domeetio >i>dpenoiiil 
oznamants, las., found in the cellars of acTenl 
destroyed houses. All of the objects desolbed 
were exhibited. — Mr. Bdwaid Peacock FAA, 
oommunicaled some additional notes on tba inl)- 
Ject of Swan Marks. 



FINE ART. 



2%omaf SeieicSi and hii Pupih. By Auatui 

Dobson. (Chatto &, AVindus.) 
Hb. Bobbok has been somewhat lightly de- 
livered of a task whicb, by this time in the 
day, bos become easy. Few new facta about 
Bewick ore now likely to be nneartbed.^ What- 
ever is securely ascertained bos been reiterated 
till his best friends grow aweary of hia nsM, 
and a little more than weary of infinite ia- 
anfflcient reprodnotionB of his work. 
The llttie more and how much tt Is ; 
And the little leas and what worlds sway '. " 
we exclidm sa time after time wo compile 
some print in a now book or magazine with 
its remote original. 

Messrs. Chatto & "Windns have taken the 
snbatance of Mr. Dobeon's well-remembeied 
articles in the Century magazine, and bsTe 
managed (with a little material more) to nuke 
a surprisingly stout little volume. Thobook," 
feu as they are reapondble for it, is hardly fur 
the right " book-loyer." It ia printea « 
chalky, nnpleasout paper, machine cnt, ud 
inartistically bound. Last and wont, it is ffl« 
sewn, but hold together with nasty 1M» 
"fixings." Had I the diyina ire of Mr. 
Huskin, or the tmaasEulable leisnre o( Chanw 
Lamb, I might demonstrate how that to thw 
new-fangled, detestable manner of binaing 
books we owe it that oar affairs as a natim 
ore " upon bo low a loot" In this plfM ^ 
cannot suitably do more than give a hut « 
snch an opinion. 

Having exercised, in prefatory grumlmnSi 
an EngliA privilege, there remains little lor s 
reriewer but to praise. Mr. Dobson has not 
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been less carafnl because Mb Bcbeme Kqaired 
tuEQ to be brief. 

" To h»»e written too little on « Bubjeot," he 
HTB, "u sc&roelya fault, naj, in this particular 
inatancB it tuaj almoet be daimod at a merit, 
lew men haTe suffered as muoh ae Thomu 
Bevich from tb»t kind of odnuration in which 
cnthnABun plBys a far larger part tban judg- 
menL Over moBt of his eturlier work, (tnd over 
all his inferior work, oblinon, without ooousadon 
of blindness, might adv&ataKeouely ' Hcattei 
tier poppy ' ; and the plaiu-apckun philosopher 
of Q&te^ead, who had no desire ' to feea the 
whimsies of the bibliomaninta,' would have 
beartily conourred in any snch errangement. 
Whatia most durable in Bewick, as it appears to 
those who prize him judiciously, is Bewick bim- 
telf— always provided that Bewick himself 
ii attainable. Since he first restored it in 
England a hnudred years ago, the art of wood- 
engraving has considerably progressed. As an 
engiaver pure and simple, many, including 
some of nis pupils, have rivalled liim in 
mechanical dexterity of line and mere manipu- 
lative skill. But as an artist and naturalist, 
copying nature with that loving awe which 
fearg to do her wrong by t^ slightest deviation 
from the tmth ; as a hiunounst and satirist, 
critioisirig life with tha dear vision of indepen- 
dent common sense, his gifta axe distinctly 
'non-traosferable.' They are at their best in 
his best work ; and it is on bis best work that I 
have most irillingly lingered in these pages, 
frankly n^Iecting his less individnal efforts. ' ' 

So oDo bat the sturdy old artist himsell 
conld have given an account so racy and vivid 
Bs that of the late published Jfmnotr; bnt 
tiiat memoir, as out author reminds us, was 
occupied, at least as much with the moral 
reSezioDs of Bewick Senior as it was with the 
neord of his life. Among writers of to-day 
probably none bo woU as Kr. Dobson conld 
have blended Hw happy faculty of a uanator 
with the caation of a historian who is one of 
many. He is ecmpulouBly oaref ol, but never 
doll. The familiar story is pleasantly 
told. Quoted passages, whether from the 
Mimoir or elsewhere, are selected with 
admirable judgment. The freshest and most 
delightful of tiiese is that which relates how 
Bewick, acting, it must be allowed, under the 
Btnmgeat possible provocation, from the lips of 
in nnknown unique ' ' oompound of loreUitese, 
health, and agility," snatched once a kiss, 
and how (in sackcloth and aabes) he went 
sorrowing southwards because he might hope 
to see her no more. Bewick's reputation tor 
gallantry, like that of Words worth's for ebriety, 
rests upon a single instance. It would have 
been s Uunuand pities if the record had been 
lost of an encoonter which disclosed in the 
pntative " father of English wood engramg 
so tender a trait. 

The book before us ia excellent so far 
a« it is biographical, and, for the rest, we 
find hardly anything to say which has the 
full Haronr of a criticism, and shall be happy 
if what remarks we can offer are not smartly 
diMouated as cavils. 

The Bird» and the Qaadruptda can take 
care of themselves, and Ur. Dobson, when 
his pen is busy in describing or in pointing 
their merits, may faitlv be left to himself. 
The subject of the FahUi, however, is some- 
what obscure, and Ifr. Dobson may claim 
the merit of baying been the first to dirteUy 
attempt to dispel that obscurity. For the 
convenience of some who may be less well up 
in " Bewick " bibliography than Mr. Dobson, 



we here tabulate the result of a comparison of 
his book with Jackson and Chatto's Biiiory, 
with Mr. Thompson's it/* of Biiciek, and wiUi 
published remarks of Ur. "W. J. Linton. 

1722. Croxall's /biiw. [This book, which 

1775 was in its tenth edition, needs 
only to be mentioned as having furnished 
Bewick with something more than a hint of 
his own designs. There is a discussian, not 
likely to be settled at once, as to whether the 
cute in this volume were made upon wood, or 

1 " metal in imitation of wood." On thia 
point I would only remind M!r. Dobson of the 
enormous uumber of impreseions (I am afraid 
to trust my memory) which Bewick himself, 
in the JftfmMr, says may be taken from a wooden 
block ; and would remark also that so for ae 
Bewi^'s olaim to be the father of English 
woodcutting is concerned, the point seems of 
slight importance. The artist who can cut 
metal in " imitation " of wood can cut wood.] 
1772. I MorrU Inttrvetiont of a Fathtr to 

1775. j Am 8m, &c., to which is added a 
number of "Select Fables." [1775 marks 
the date of the third edition. Hr. Dobson 
saya nothing of a second edition.] 

1776. Seltet Failu. [Whether any of 
the cuts in this book, or the two preceding, 
were by Bewick is a vexed question. Jane 
Bewick told ISi, Pearson that they were. 
But Jane Bewick was eighty years old when, in 
1B67, she mode this assertion. Bewick himself 
(v. Jackson's Siit. of Wood Engrmtng) ' 'always 
aenied that any of them was of his engraving." 
In this "very rare" volume of 177fi arc four- 
teen cuts larger and better than the other cuts 
in the same book. These are repeated in the 
volume of 1784, and these are certainly by 
Bewick. For the rest it is hard to decide.] 

1779. Gay's Fables; cuts by Bewick, 

17B4. Select /bSfo* ; do. do. 

1818. Aesop's /iii/«*; do. do. 
fProdnced under Bewick's direction, but 
both drawing and engraving almost entirely 
by pupils — Harvey, and possibly Nesbit (c. 
Wood Fnffrtmnf, W. J. Linton). Hr, Dobson 
exhausts, without setting at rest, the dis- 
onssion about the water-colour drawings of 
Robert Johnson, which are stated by Jackson 
to have been made for the Fables.] 

1820. Sfhet Fablu. A vamped>up <: 
pilation of Emersou Chamley. tfr. Linton 
has exposed its pretensions in the pages of 
the AcADBKi. 

1871. \ 

1878. I SeUet Ihikt, 

1882. ) 



of these publications also. Hr. Thompson, it 
may be remarked, £ads something in their 
favour.] 

Perhaps Hr. Dobson, excellent in narratiTe, 
and coTKul in research, is least snccessful in 
exposition. His explanatioa of t&e difference 
between "facsimile" in wood-engraving and 
"white line" is hardly sufflcieutly clear. 
Nor is the example to which the reader ie 
referred (the yellow-hammer, p. 100) the beet 
which might have been chosen. The beak and 
head of that bird a^ defined by a black line, and 
the leading linos of the wattled fence are all 
"left" (black) not drawn (white). In fact 
tbis cut, though mainly in white line, was not 
executed so consistently with this principle as 
many that might have been chosen. The 



" Egret," which is given at p. 102, is a far 
more effective as well as consistent example. 
The "Cbillingham Bull" (p. 89) or the 

Tail-piece to the Hissel-thrush " (p. 121) 
might well hare been instanced. The engraver 
upon wood, when not working in mere 
facsimile, is in the position of a man wit^L a 
pieoe of chalk and a blackboard. In the com 
of this latter the line of art, the line which 
the thought " follows hard upon," is a white 
line. Having a white crayon and a black 
surface he natttraUg draws white upon black, 
just as when conditionB ore reversed, as witii 
the copper engraver, he naturally dr«ws bla^ 
upon white. By infinite labour of dreoM- 
vention he may whiten the whole anrfaoe dt 
hisboard till only the lines of his ^Mtu anttoruO, 
untouched by the chalk, ore " left" black, 
but this is not an intelligent plan. The matter 
is one of the simplest, yet one of the hardest to 
make clear to the simple. To anyone vrtu> 
undertakes the task we would reoommand, as 
specially excellent illustrations, two oub frou 
the quadrupeds. "The Harier" {ne) and 
the " Ifewfoundland Dog." In one every 
stroke is in white line, not excepting ton 
outline and lettering of the collar. The 
other is in white line also, with only this 
difference, that the oollar and its inscription 
are cut in relief. The pui»il may be abandoned 
as hopeless who, comparing these two dogs 
and their collars, cannot apprehend tbe d!a> 
tinction it is dedred to point. 

Hr. Dobson writes pleasantly of the pupils 
of Bewick, of Bronstou and Clennel, Harvey, 
Nesbit, and Jackson. To bis aoconnt fA 
Clennel, he is able to add a couple of the 
poor insane man's helpless and hopeless poenu. 
As to these he remarks (for whomsoever it 
may concern), that to attach any undue im- 
portance to them woold be absnid. Hr. 
Dobson speaks disrespectfully, and perhaps 
rashly, of William Harvey's celebrated cnt 
after Haydons " Dentatus," — " Its manifest 
and misguided rivalir of copper-plate makes it 
impossibte to praise it as hi^y as its exceed- 
ingly skilful technique would seem to 
warrant. As a work upon wood it must be 
regarded as more ingenious than admiiable." 
Mr. W. J. Linton, to whom Hr. Dobaoa'* 
work is dedicated, more exactly appraises the 
same work, " Though confused and otherwise 
faulty in style, too much in imitation of 
copper-plate, (it) may yet be spoken of as the 
most daring and, in some retpecU, tnoti sttecet*- 
ful engr<K%»g ever attempted in wood." (The 
italics are our own). 

In the final sentence of the book, some 
little-known pupils of Bewick, "Isaac 
Nicholson, Anderson, Edward Willis, and the 
rest," are dismissed without a word. Of one 
of these, Anderson, who made the cnts (I 
think for William Bnlmer) in a sumptnous 
issue of " Grove Hill," a poem, we are curion* 
to learn something rmn. 

EbMSST BiSTORD. 



ART BOOKS. 
Nbuvtllei Beehtrehtt »ur Saint ServaU. Par 0. 
Knrtb. (li^ge.) The only Christian insorip- 
tion anterior to the eighth century hitheito 
known was the epitaph of S. Bavo, composed 
by 8. Livinus in the seventh century. Tha 
learned professor of history at the TTnive«dty 
of li^ge has unearthed, in the Oetla anttqahra 
of Heriger of Maastricht, eight tines of the 
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epitaph of St. Samis, other portions of which 
' ftppear to be worked up in the ninth and tenth 
O^ptere of that oompUation. The aim of the 
present pwnphlet la to prove that this epitaph 
was that inscribed on the asioophagus into 
which the relioa of St. BerraiB were twoslated 
hj St. Monnljjt in the sixth oentvur, and that 
it was, in all probability, oomposed by Fortu- 
natas of Poitiers, Some of our readers may, 
perhaps, be inclined to lestore the entire epi- 
taph &om thefragments here brooght together. 

MettlaeluT Mvmmiu Dentsdhes Bteinieng bis 
sum Ebide des 18 Jahrhnnderts becchrieben Ton 
F. Jaennioke. (Hainz.) A carefnlly-writtan 
' desoriptiTe catalogoe of 163 specimens of stone- 
ware, forming the oollection of Mr. Ilen£ Boch, 
of the firm of Tilleroy & Boch at Mettlach. 
These specimens ore dassed as follows : — Sieg- 
bnrg ware, 35 ; Baeren, 31 ; Prechen, 8 ; Nas- 
sau, 78 ; Saxon, 4 ; and Creusaen, 9. Each 
section is preceded by a short aoooimt of the 
history of the manufacture in each locality; 
that of the Nassau pottariss is especially worthy 
of notioe. Sixty-three of the more interesting 
meoimens are reproduced by photo-lithography. 
'fha Tolume is elegantly pnnt«d, and will be 
welcomed by all those who take an interest in 
the history of stoneware. 

Brugea et la environ$. By W. H. James Weole. 
Four^ Edition. [£mges.) We heartily wel- 
come the appearance of a new edition of this 
fried and proved littie work. It is much to be 
regretted that so few students of mediaeval 
arohives snd local history have token the 
public into their confidence as Mr. Weale hag 
oona Tlie writer of guide-books is so seldom 
a really aocurate student himself, knows nsnally 
so litQe of the ins and outs of his subject, and 
can therefore be nothing more than an ill- 
instmcted broker for the wares of others. Ur. 
'Waale, on the contrary, knows every nook and 
comer in the town tWjugh which he uadei^ 
takefl to conduct the purchaser of his book. 
He knows who did each piece of work, and 
what restorer destroyed it. The third edition 
of the enide, which likewise lies before ua, was 
printed on stout paper with a large margin ; 
the new edition u on thin paper, printed in 
larger but closer type and with little margin. 
The new valume, therefore, is not half the 
weight of the old. The prefatory matter has 
been oat out. A valuable notioe upon the 
arohiteotures, sculpture, tombstones, brasses, 
md paintings of the local school has been 
added ; while at every point, the information 
supplied is brought up to date with the 
accuracy of statement which belongs to the 
writer. A noteworthy discovery, here pub- 
lished, we believe, for the flist time, is that 
John van Eyck painted and gilded six of the 
statuee on the facade of the town hall, which 
were destroyed in the French Bevolution. The 
payment he received for the work is duly 
noted. For mistakes or omissionB it is scarcely 
worth while to search. On p. 41 it is stated 
that permission to rebnild the belfry was 
irrKit^ in 1291, whilst on the following page, 
the rebuilding is said to have commenced in 
1282. Doubuess, no contradiction is involved ; 
but we should like the apparent discrepancy 
explained in the text. The position of pictures 
in (he churches is liable to change, and some 
are not now in the places Uiey occupied when 
Ur, Weale last saw them; tor example, the 
jdoture of the " School of Bonts," in the church 



the north aisia, the change in position being 
the result of Mr. Weale'g recommendation. A 
less fortunate change is that which has moved 
the^ctures of the " Mater Dotoiosa" and that 
of "Duke Philip the Good," out of one of the 
apse obapels of the cathedral into the church- 
warden's room. The " Mater Dolorosa " 



of S. Luke. The portrait bears an inscription 
stating that Philip founded the oonfra- 
tamity of the Seven Sorrows. Both pictures 
were the property of this confraternity. It is 
interesting to note that, for the use of the 
some coniiatemity, Thierry Martens printed a 
Quodiibetiea in 1494, illustiated with a wood- 
cut copied from this picture of the "Mater 
Dolorosa," with the difference Uiat seven swords 
are plunged into her heart. Philip's own 
vellum copy of this book is in existence. Under 
the circumstances, it seems a pity that the two 
pictures should not continue to hang in the 
chapel of the confraternity. 
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TSE FRENCH QALIERY. 
Tbe whole of one wall of this attractive ex- 
hibition is devoted to studies and pictures of 
Italy, by Carl Hefficier. Luminous, but 
in colour, the three large scenes of the desoj 
Campaena glow wiUi a weird and vlsionaiy 
light, Uke vivid dreams of a spectral land. 
!l£e centre anbject is the old cemetery, taken 
from a point of view which is finely selected 
not only for sentiment, but for eS^tive com- 
position, The foreground is a richly diversified 
mass of melancholy vegetation, interspersed 
with broken columns and fragments of tombs, 
and, in the middle distance, mournful cypress 
and crumbling architecture rise against the pale 
unhealthy sky. To the left and right are two 
long pictures with ruins fihng away through 
the desolato marsh. In one we see the moon, 
tinged with uawont«d streaks of red and yellow, 
mirrowed in a stagnant pool, and shining with 
a clear, strange light on the ruins of Oaba; in 
the other it is the "Aqueduct of Claudius," 
which stretches across the lonely plain. After 
looking at these impressire works the rest of 
the exhibition would seem of languid interest 
if it were not for a masterpiece of Prof. L. C. 
Miiller, representing players at trio-trac in a 
cafg at Cairo ; but Uiis is even more worthy of 

igard than they. It is realistic, but the 
re^ism is that of a profound student of hu' 
manity and a consummate artist. In colour 
and execution it is fairly beyond criticism. It 
is dif&cnit to say which figure is the finest— the 
player who holds the " man " poised in his hand, 
or the adversary who waits the event before he 
discharges the smoke from his mouth, or the 
stately brewer of the coffee. Nor are the on- 
lookera characterised with less force or painted 
with smaller power. Another picture of mark 
is Prof . J. Brandt's " Horse -feur in Bessarabia," 

large and somewhat confused oomposition un- 
pleasant and patchy in colour, but full of life 
and vigour and masterly painting. Among the 
other foreign works may be spocially men- 
tioned two good examples of Seiler ; a patiietic 
early work of Frank Holl ; a creamy and pinky 
morning scene in Venice, by Clara Montelba; 
E. Sainsbury's "In the Gloaming"; andW. H. 
Bartlett's " Gomiah Drying Ground " [im- 
proved since its exhibition in the Royal 
Academy this year), are among the notice- 
able pictures by English artists. Some unim- 
portuit but pleasant specimens of Corot, Dau- 
bigny, and Diaz somewhat feebly sustain the 
right of the Gallery to be called French. A 
note is also deserved by two pictures of Vene- 
tian boats b^ B. FalkenberE, a young artist 
"'^" ■"— likely to do credit to his master. 






NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOOT. 
Tub scheme for establishing a National 
Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh has been ad- 
vanced by one more stage. A site has been 
purchased in Queen Street at the cost of £7,500 
granted by the Treasoiy. A donation of 



£20,000 is available for the ereoUon of the 
building, which will also house the Antiquaiim 
Museum ; and a further sum of £20,0W (one 
half of which comes from the same benefactor, 
and the other half from the Treasury) wiU be 
used for the general purposes of the scheme. 

Mr. Beoisjlld Stuart Poole will give x 
lecture on Saturday at the College for Men snd 
Women, 29, Queen Square, Bloomshnry, on 
Arab art, for which occasion Mr. Frank Billon 
has kindly lent some of his water-colour dnw- 
ings of the domestic architecture of Cure, 

Fbou a note in the Timet it appears thst a 
cast of a copy of the Aphrodite of PraiitelM 
has been lately added to the cast gallery in Uie 
South Kensington Museum. The cast has been 
made from the statue in the Sala della Croce 
Oreca in the Vatican, leave having been obtained 
to remove the tin drapery. There is, however, 
another statue in the Vatican which givu a 
bettor idea of the Aphrodite of Praxiteles. It 
is smaller in size, being about four feet hirii, 
but corresponds exactfy in position with ue 
figure of Aphrodite on the coin of Cnidos. It 
was some years ago in the Muaeo Chisramonti, 
and was marked 112, but was removed by Uh 
late Pope. 

Thx Municipal Council of Paris are consider' 
ing a project for a monument to commemonte 
the French Bevolution. If the consent o( the 
State is obtained, it is proposed to erect it on 
the site of the old Tuileries and to iDsogurslt 
it at the time of the Universal Exhihiuoa of 
1889, The artist will be chosen by oom- 

Aif exhibitiou of the drawings of the late 
Ousteve Dord is being organised by the Ceide 
de I'Impiimerie et de la Librairie, Boolenrd 
St.-Germain. The drawings for the illustrated 
works issued by Haohetto & Co. will form t 
prominent feature of the collection. 

We are requested to stete that the Sdiool of 
Art Wood-Carving at the Eoyal Albert Hall, 
in connection with the City and Guilds of 
London Institute for the Advanoement oi 
Technical Education, has reopened for tbi 
winter session with improved accommodstiMi 
for pu^ls. 

Meetctos of the committee and Cawicil 
of the National Society for Proserving Ha 
Memorials of the Dead were held on October 28 
and 30 in the rooms of the Boyal ArchaeoloKial 
Institute. Twenty-four members, incladiu 
the Earls of Dartmouth and WhamoliSe slid 
the Bishop of Chester as Vice-Patrons, were 
elected. Amongst the subjects discussed were 
final steps for the restoration of some brasaei of 
the fourteenth century to Cheom Church; tin 
preservation of monumente at WnnHham and 
West Wittering ; progress in the cases of re- 
placemeut of memorial slabs at Milford. Hants, 
and at the Church of St. Michael-in-Coslong. 
Norwich ; fresh cases for oonsideiation snd 
action— At Garsden, Sir Washington's monn- 
ment; Lambeth, St. Mary, the Pedior'i 
window; Christohuroh, Pugin brass; Totuei, 
BlacUiall monument ; Bishop's Stortfoid, 
monuments and memorial slab* ; Eari'a Golne, 
De Vere ef&gias; Banstead, publication of 
registers and inscriptions; Easthope, FewtreU 
monument ; Deuxhill, Corfi^d monument ; 
Chetwynd, slabs, &o. ; Bishop's Canning*, 
restoration of buried slabs. It is proposed to 



THE STAGE. 

" KOunO AND JITLIET " AJTO THE OOJtSDt II iB 
VinOKVILLG. 

Ik London— since all the world has taken to 
going to tho theatre — every degree of intem- 
gence, or ignorance, bas to be provided »' 
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by the fleatrical managements. The sterling 
and the meietricioos may be found almo^ 
equally aftraetive. For each there ia a 
definite public, and there is a public likewise 
vHih on eccasion encourages both. Thus 
there TTould be no rcasoQ whatever for sur- 
prise if a performance of "Eomeo and Juliet" 
like the present inadequate, though sufBciently 
mnltttions, one at the Lyceum, proved as 
remunerative as the thoughtful and scholarly 
perfomuuice of " Hamlet " which is afforded 
ua at the Frinoess's. Miss Anderson heraeU 
i» a great, and to some extent a legitimate, 
attraction. She is an actress of refinement ; 
a lady of " deceat and gracious motion," and 
■n accepted beauty. But, from the artistic, 
if not from the financial point of view, she 
is ill-advised in appearing as Juliet. Her 
temperament — so 1^ as the stage reveals it — 
disqualiSes her for the part. Juliet wants 
more than youth, and more than beauty, 
more than intelligence, more than good taste. 
All these, in sufficient degree, Miss Anderson 
could give her. Impnlso and passion— the 
quality that moves yeu, stirs you, and makes 
you believB in her — are lacking to the indus- 
trious and graceful student on whom the 
harden of performing Juliet now heavily falls. 
The piece is luxuriously put upon the stage, 
and iir. Lewis Wingfield, the fashionable 
authority for the archaeology of the theatre, 
has done his pirt well. Mrs. Stirling gives 
to the present representation — as she di " 
that which Mr. Irving directed — the 
measurable aid of her appearance as the m 
Such a nurse our generation has not seen, 
no generation from. Shakspere's day to this 
can have seen a better. The French have a 
word which expresses one characteristic of 
the old gossip's nature better than any t«rm 
I can think of as its English equivalent. 
ElU e»t ires ' ' oottUmU " — she is amiably irre- 
ptesaible, perhaps; she flows for erer, and 
Hows genially. So much for her bearing. 
Then the whole appearance of oar veteran 
comedian-— Mrs. Stirling's make-up, her car- 
riage, her gesture, her pause, her testiness, her 
senile fondness — to see her ia t« really have 
an iUumination npon the Shaksperian text, 
which several of her comrades do something 
to obscure. Mr. Tenias plays Borneo. There 
are some who will prefer tus Romeo to Mr. 
Irving'a, and it is, of oourse, younger looking, 
and, on the surface, more appropriate. But 
to find any subtle spirit of poetry in Mr. 
Terriss is a. task beyond my capacity. He is 
a manly, matter-of-fact actor, apparently 
sound of lung and limb. Perhipa he may 
scarcely be Komeo, though ho works with a 
will. Yet, with an adequate Juliet, Mr 
Terriss might be accepted — there is much 
that one can find sufficient with an adequate 
Juliet. But a Juliet who really satisfies you 
is the rarest thing ut the theatre. Even Miss 
Ellen Terry did not quite satisfy you. For 
myself, twice, only, in my life, hate I seen a 
Jnliet. ?fearly twenty years ago, Mdlle. Stella 
Colaa; six or eight years ago, Misi Neilaon. 
Both of them looked the part as well as felt 
it. Mdlle. Stella Colas was a hhnde ctndree — 
a blonde with fire. Miss Ncilson was a rich 
and glowing brunette, wrong therefore, in 
appvumnoe to those who — taking it much too 
literuUy — aee a blonde only in &e line — 
Bo riiows a BQOwy dove troopiu^ with crowi 
Miss 2feilBon was, perhaps, the better, but 



both were admirable Juliets. Yeiy elaborate 
art neither possessed, but temperament — and 
one must almost coll it genius— came to save 
them. Of the non-essentiala, but the service- 
able aids, many were missing to both of them ; 
but the essentials were there. Miss Ander- 
son as Juliet has all the Boiriceable aids. The 



Mr. H. A. Jones's somewhat sombre comedy, 
"Saints and Sinners," though produced now 
several weeks ago, ia still, I fancy, in the 
comparatively early days of a long career. 
It demands notice, not alone becanse it sSords 
the opportunity of some very good acting, but 
because it has a measure of originality and a 
measure of boldness. It deals with the 
troubles of a provincial Dissenting Minister, 
the characters of the different members of 
" the church worshipping" in hb particular 
chapel, and the love affairs of his daughter, 
who was really a very nice girl in intention, 
but one who found the chapel and its society 
distinctly slow, and longed to get away from 
it — to make a plunge into some etrange 
waters or draw a full breath of some freer air 
— "to do something exciting, and not quite 
respectable." At first sight, the theme — the 
theme of the Dissenting Minister and his 
people — would seem to be not very promising. 
Religious hypocrisy, or religious tyranny, has 
been put so often into a book and on the 
theatre. To name only a very few instances, 
and these of unequal merit, there have been 
the Chadband and Stiggins of Dickons, the 
people of Tk« Seriotu Family, and Mrs. 
Uliphant's grotesque and uncharitable insist- 
ance upon the mere ugliness and sordidness 
of Dissent in SaUm Chapel. And then 
there have been the really learned studies 
of Qeorge Eliot — the studies that, just be- 
cause they were profound, were not exag- 
gerat«d — Sila» Mariw and Felix Malt. 
Clearly Mr. Jones was venturing npon 
cult ground. One or two amiable corre- 
spondents, easily satisfied, have discovered 
great depth and orifrinali^ of treatment in 
Mr. Jones's play. We cannot all of us dis- 
cover that, but due recognition must certainly 
be given to the justice of his pictures in their 
main lines. Most of them are more sketches 
than elaborate portraits. But as sketches 
they are true and fairly balanced. They 
reveal to us genuine character, the evil and 
the good. Nearly every " Saint " in the 
dissenting vestry haa something of the 
"Sinner"; nearly every Sinner, something 
of the Saint. So the general lesson is one of 
tolerance. And, in a particular instance, the 
sketch becomes a finished portrait. The 
humble dissenting Minister is a character of 
great connstenoy, and he is a fresher as well 
as a more elaborate study than the dishonest 
Deacon. And this ch^acter is played by 
Mr. Thome with well-considered jadgtnent, 
and with touching art. But if we cannot see 
that Mr. Jouca haa unearthed an uncommon 
amount of fresh material, he haa used with 
truly skilful effect the material to his hand. 
If he has not presented us in abundance with 
novel characters, he has placed his characters 
in novel and very strong situations. The 
scene in the vestry, when the Deacon ia about 
to go into the chapel aud annoi 
Uiiuster'a vicarious disgrace, and the Mimater 
rushes forward to precede him, and announces 
it himself with dignity and pathos, is a very 



strong scene indeed — one of the most impres 
aive I have noticed in latter-day play-wnting 
— and Mr. Thome does absolute justice to it 
He is well supported, too, by Mr. Neville and 
Mr. Mackintosh, and fjuxly by Miss Cissy 
Grahame. 

Earlier in thejplay there is another scene 
conceived with a true sense of stage effect, 
and written — some of it at least — with great 
power, and that is the scene in the wicked 
lover's rooms at Torquay, where the erring 
heroine struggles with her love for Capt. 
Fanshawe and her old affection for her father. 
I do not say it is ill acted. On the contrary, 
it is well acted. But, like the scene in the 
itry, which obtains more complete justice, 
it is one of the strongest scones in modem 
comedy. In it an artist like Mrs. Kendal 
would have produced a magical effect, and it 
ia a scene worthy of her. Miss Grahame, 
who is graceful and intelligent, makes a very 
considerable effect ; hut the piece permits of 
a yet greater. Altogether Uiis olmracter of 
Lotty — the Miniater's daughter — ^ia second 
only in importance to. that of the Minister. 
himself. It is not only long, but very Taried. 
It has great compass — goes high in the treble, 
deep in the boaa. It affords a rich oppor- 
tunity. I am apeaking of it, of oourse, as a 
character for acting ; not as a character in 
literature. For as far as that goes, at bottom, 
it is but an ordinary person placed in great 
situationa and subjected to "paamonate 
extremes " — it is not an exceptional person 
who meets the great situations in her own 
way and to whom the passionate extremes 
come only aa they come to a firm will and 
an original mind. Letty is effective, but in the 
main conventional. A few touches of dialogue 
and action in the rooms at Torquay suggest the 
hope of something else, but in the main the 
quality of her love is ordinary, her remorse 
traditional. She haa gone away with her 
lover, who promised to marry her. He has 
not married her, and her position is an awk- 
ward one. But instead of feeling — aa aurely 
not too much to say that many a fine- 
spirited girl might feel under such cironm- 
stances — that her greatest wrong was to have 
abandoned her father and to have so pro- 
foundly wounded him, she is occupied chiefiy 
with her greatest misfortune — she has run 
away from home and the people will know of 
it. The people will know of it — what will 
the people say of it ? Mrs. Grundy, always ! 
We must suffer Mr. Jones to present us 
with one conventional character, however — % 
conventional character is after all a popular 
and a very effective one — but, praising him 
so much as he may fairly be praised, for the 
genuine interest he haa given to his work, 
some minor improbabilities in the last act 
must be pointed out. If "tho churoh wor- 
shipping" at Bethel hod really been so weak 
or so narrow-minded as to dismiss their 
minister because of his daughter's disgrace, 
it is doubtful whether they would ever have 
had either the generosity or the courage to 
summon him bock. One is glad to sec him 
restored to a modest prosperity ; but I for my 
part would have had him receive " a call " to 
some other "sphere of usefulness." Again, 
the dishonest Deacon, now discovered to be 
a rogue, has no busin(«a to seek, wholly by 
accident, refuge in this naitioular cottage of 
his ex-minister. One has watched the aim- 
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plicity and kindness of the HiniBter already 
through four acts, and it was not necessaiy 
to pnt him to the test through an improbahle 
dence, to see that erea in presence of an 
old enemy his chanty would not have failed. 
Ot course it wonld not. That is among the 
things one can take for granted. These 
EmaUer blemishes detract bat little, however, 
from the merits of a remarkable play. 

Fkedbeick 'WfDUOSS. 



MUSIC. 

BECENT CONCERTS. 
Mr. Uaokekzie's "Rose of Sharon" was 
formed at the first concert of the Sacred 1 
monio Society, on Friday evening, November 7. 
The composer condiioted his work, and again 
achieved a brilliant success. The fourth se< ' ' 
has been shortened, and the epilogue, we 
glad to say, withdrawn, but further application 
of the pruoing-knife is desirable ; and wr 
hope Mr. Mackenzie will not hesitate to sacri- 
tioe one or tvro more numbers, and thus remove 
from Us oratorio its ouly fault, viz., its length, 
A second hearing of the grand chain of choruses 
in the second section, and of the "Sleep" Bcena, 
only Btrengtbens our admiration of the coiu- 
poser's Remus. The " ^se ot Sharon " is thi 
finest BiRlisb oratorio yet written, and pro- 
bably wffl remain so until Mr. Mockenzii 
favoura us with a second. The performance oi 
Friday was not altcKcther Batisfactory. Miss 
Nevada, owing to indisposition, was unable to 
do full justice to herself, and in the choral parts 
there were evident signs of insufficient rehearsal. 
Miss Hilda Wilson took the contralto part, and 
was moat successful. Uessrs. Lloyd, Santlcy, 
and Thomdike were the other vocalists, and 
they sang, as at Norwich, with great effect. 
Mr. Fountain Uecn presided at the organ. 
The hall was quit« filled, and the audience gave 
enthusiastic tokens of approval. Wo are glad 
to hear that the oratorio will be performed under 
the composer's direction at the Crystal Palace, 
inlieu of the "Eedomption," on November 22. 

Herr Barth was the pianist at the Palace 
concert last Saturday, and he gave a 
masterly rendering of Brahms' Second Con- 
certo in B flat [Up. 83); the immense diffi- 
culties were overcome with the greatest ease, 
and besides, his conception of the whole work 
was remarkably clear and intelligent. We 
spoke about this interesting and clever com- 
position when it was produced, two years ago, 
by M. O. Beringcr. I'he programme inclu^jd 
two short novelties : the fi^t a graceful Minuet 
from Massenet's new opera " Manon," and the 
second a pleasing "Serenade Hongroiso " by 
Jonci^res, a yonng French composei', who has 
written symphonies, overtures, concertos, £c., 
but whose name is unknown in England. 
Mdme. Trebelli was the vocalist. 

The first of the idbert Hall Choral Society's 
concerts was given last Monday evening. More 
than two years have passed since Wagner's 
last and, m some respects, greatest music- 
drama, " Parsifal," was produced at Bay- 
reuth. The mysterious and iiupr^^ssive scenes 
we witnessod there are still fresh in our 
memory, and we went to the Albert Hall with 
grave misgivings. For it was not the drama 
wo were to see, out only to bear the musiu, or, 
to speak correctly, part of the musii', fur some 
long cuts were made. Our disappointment, 
however, was less than we had anticipated ; to 
speak frankly, we wore much interested. But 
while listening to the choral music at the end 
of the Ist act, we saw in our mind's eye the 
great hall of Montsalvat Castle, the solemn 
procession of knights, the shrine enclosing the 
Orail ; BO in the second act we could picture to 
ourselves the magic gardens of Klingsor, and 
in the lost act call u£ the woods and meadows 



glowing with beauty, and the solemn entry ot 
Porsifu into the Monsalvat hall, bearing with 
him the holy spear, the source of life and com- 
fort. But the vast majority of the audience 
had probably not been to fiayreuth, and we 
fear that to them a very great portion of the 
music must have appMxed uninteresting and 
even unint^ligible. We admire Mr. Bornby's 
enterprise and energy in trying to let London 
music lovers oatoh a glimpse of the glories 
of " Parsifal " ; but it was a faint, or rather 
false, one, and we fear that those who 
went to sooff at Wagner came away 
some spirit. For there was mnsio, but no 
drama; and in "Parsifal" the former is only 
one ot several factors in the work, and, to our 
thinking, not the most important. The 
"Mystery" of Panifa! must be g^ven as at 
Bayreuth, or it loses power and meaning ; the 
long passages sung, or latber declaimed, by 
Eundry, Qiimemanz and Amfortas on the con- 
cert platform are, like the prophet's valley of 
dry bones, soulless. We have spoken about 
the cuts mode ; the heart of (he piece—the 
action and scenery — being torn away from it, it 
would be foolish to complain of smaller injuries; 
nay, under the circumstances, even further 
curtailment would have been acceptable. Why 
didnotMr.Bamby give only selections — say the 
Vorspiel, the dose of the first act, the Flower 
maidens' chorus, the Meadow music, and the 
Funeral March ? Fronj Wagner's standpoint, 
the result could not have been entirely satis- 
factory ; but tbe public would have had ite 
curiosity whett«d, and a serious endeavour might 
possibly have been made to break down the 
barriers of prejudice, and allow us in London 
to hear a work whicb breathes the true spirit 
of Christianity ; and in which, as Dr. F. 
HuefFer reminds us in his excellent analysis of 
Parsifal, specially published for the Albert 
Hall performances, there was found nothing to 
offend the clergymen of various denominations 
who witnessed the performances at Bayreuth. 

We must speak briefly of the performance 
last Monday at the Albert HaU. It will be 
unnecessary to say anything about tbe three 

Bincipals, Fraulein Miuten, Hen Oudehus, and 
err Scaria ; two years ago we wrote about 
their fiuesingingand actingat Bayreuth. Herr 
Schuegraf was fairly good as Amfoitas, and 
Mr. H. Pyatt sang very well most of the dis- 
mal 'nturel music. We may further mention, 
specially, the singing of the Flower Maiden 
of the uist group. Mis. Hutchinson ; and the 
first knight, Mr. Bernard Lane. Mr. Barnby's 
chorus did full j ustice to the concerted musio ; 
and the flower scene, considering its great diffi- 
culties, was fairly well given. The Vorspiel, 
and a great port of the first act, -vnse admirably 
rendered by the orchestra ; but some of the per- 
formance afterwards was rough, and the players 
occasionally lost their place in Wagner's intri- 
cat« musical maze. TEie members of the band, 
and even the conductor, were scarcely to blame 
for this: Mr. Samby and his orchestra evi- 
dently did their heat to ensure a good perform- 
ance, but in London it is impossible to obtain 
the many long rehearsals which were necessary 
when " Parsifal" was produced in Germany, 
The work will be repeated this afternoon, and 
LC music will probably go much better. There 
OS a very largo attendance on Monday evening. 
The third and last Richter concert was hdd 
1 Tuesday evening. The programme was a 
popular one : it included three vocal Wagner 
pieces, two sung by Mr. Lloyd and one by Mr. F. 
King, and tbe Ninth Symphony. All the per- 
formoncea were excellent, ^though Mr. Kng 
was not in good voice. The haU was crowded. 
The choral Symphony is now on attraction ; not 
so very long ^o it was considered incompr^en- 
gible. How times have changed 1 The summer 
~ ~ "ies of nine concerts is announced ta commence 
April 20, 1685. J. S. Shxdukx. 
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LITERATURE. 

Lettvi of Jant Atuim. Edited, vith an 
Introduction and Critical Bemarfrs, by 
Edward, Loid Braboonie. In 2 Tola. 
(Bcmtley.) 
Jura AimiH vaa one ot a bmily of aevea 
children — fire brotbera and two sisten. 
The main bodr of the letters now pub- 
lished were wntten to her mstei, CasBiLDdra 
Aiuten, and the test were written 
two nieoes, Anna (daughter ot Jane 
Aiuten'f eldeat brother, James), and Fanny 
(daughter of her second brother, Edward). 
This toitfaer Edward was adopted by a 
rich childleoa relatire named Knight, and 
Urns beooning beii to large propertieB in 
Kent and Hampshire, changed nie name to 
Kni^t His daughter, Fanny Knight, was 
a favourite niece of Jane and Cassandra 
Aniteo, and on Cassandra's death in 1845, 
inherited a large number of the letters 
written BO many years before. Fanny Enight 
became Lady Enatchboll, and the mother of 
Mr. Enatdumll-Hagessen, who was created 
Loid Brabonme. I^y Knatchbull died on 
Christmas morning, 1882, and thus a very 
close personal link between the present day 
and onr perfect noTelist was snapped. After 
Ui mother's death Lord Brabonme found 
among her papers ' ' not only the original copy 
ot Zadf jSmmn, in Jane Austen's own hand- 
writmg," bnt packets ot letters endorsed, 
" Letters from Aout Jane to Annt Cassandra 
at different periods of her life : a tew to me 
and some Crom Aunt Cass, to me after At. 
Jane's death." These letters, and a few 
others, are now before as. 

Lord Brabonme is not a good editor. 
has token tronble to gather a great deal ot 
genealogioal and topographical information, 
bnt he completelylacks judgment in selecting, 
ud penpicnity in setting forth this informa- 
tion. Wading through page after page of 
nunbling talk, wo are weary before we reach 
the letters, and really not better able to 
nnderstasd them, because the memory refuses 
to cany the superfiuously heavy, the iU- 
sssoited burden. Better hare dispensed with 
uany of these pages and their small jokes 
(for Lord Brabonme is nothing if not face- 
tions); better have put the necessary in- 
formation into genealogical trees, or occasional 
brief foot-notes, or a good index. But there 
is no index to these volumes — a very serious 
<lelect. It is not to be pardoned to on editor 
that he shonld sand rorth to the reading 

C'ic a mass of small details which, ^ 
ght t<^ether and classified even by the 
ttschanical agency of an index, would really 
Ve]i conclosions and profit The so-called 
Critical Remarks of Lord Braboume also 
wcnpy an nsdue space. They are of very 
little valua — jf as little value as the critical 
wasAs of average school girls. 



Taming to the letters themselves, it must 
be said ^at the first feeling is one ot die- 
appointment. "We have learned to make 
{^«at demands on our letter-writers. We 
expect from them deep and wise reflections, 
or new light on publio affairs, or the reveal- 
ing ot family tragedy. Bnt these letters of 
Uiss Austen's are occupied nearly altogether 
with small things, domeetio arrangements, 
the merite of cooks and housemaids, country 
parties and bolls, chaise jonmeya to Bath or 
London, new dresses, the little comings and 
' Lgs, disappointments and ht^s of genteel 
In the earlier letters one is irrit^ed by 
the inoessast perdflage, though there are 
frequently gleams of deUghttnl humour, 
is astonishing how little pnblio events i 
to interest t£e writer. There is no mention 
of the great war by sea and land then raging, 
though it is implied in the references to the 
dearly loved sailor brothors, Charles and 
Frank. But one must remember the oir- 
onmatances under which the letters were 
written, and (one may guess) the character of 
the recipient Perhaps we may understand 
the ntnation better it we recall the brightest 
and smartest of Jane Austen's novels. 'Was 
the dearly loved elder sister Cassandra a Jane 
Bennet in real life, a gentle, beautifol, amiable 
woman, but not clever, and was Uie relation 
between the sisters of Sterenton Kectory like 
the relation between the imaginary sisters of 
Longbonra f Certainly an acquaintance with 
Jane Anst«n's letters makes one involuntarily 
compare her with her own Elizabeth. If the 
conjecture be right the letters become a 
proof of her good sense, her aSectionateness, 
her sympathetic BeU-sappression, and she is 
one more of the many ^fted women who 
have managed to live by the affections even 
when the intellect was somewhat stinted. 
Hiss Austen's biogiapher has said that 
r met with anyone whose abilities 
were as great as her own, and it may 
be added that she never even met anyone 
who imposed on her intelligence. She was 
never overawed. So one was a teacher or 
prophet to her. If she had met such 
and if we possessed letters from her addressed 
to this teacher or about him, they would 
differ immensely from the letters now before 
ns. Bnt wonld she have been happier, or 
would she have left us a more valuable legacy f 
These are questions not to be answered in a 
breath ; but it is certainly true that in our 
introspective selt<analysing time we are liable 
to take up a wrong standpoint in judging 
Hiss Austen; and it is right to return on 
what has been above said as to her self- 
suppression, and impart a further shade of 
doubtfulness to the judgment of the matter 
thus expressed. 

These letters prove her to hare been hanpy 
in her life. They prove also the truth of Mr. 
Austen Leigh's remark : " There was scarcely 
a charm in ner most delightful characters that 
was not a true reflection of her own sweet 
temper and loving heart." And her place in 
the Austen family as indicated by these letters 
con hardly be better described than by Hr. 
Austen Leigh : " We did not think of her as 
being clever, still less as being famous ; but 
we valued her as one always kind, sym- 
pathising, and amunng." She vas content 
to play this gentle, beneficent part. To her 
just discrimination the art ot life was more 



important than the art of writing ; and the 
had her reward in the happiness of her life 
and the perfect tmth and nature ot her novels. 
The letters now before us iUustrate the novels, 
and show xu the material on which the ex- 
quisite artist worked. The reader is warned 
not to expect from them what they have not ; 
to bear in mind Hr. Austen Leigh's admirable 
words: — 

" Th^ may be said to resemble tiie nest which 
some tittle bird builds of the materials nearest 
at hand, of the twigs and mosses supfdied by 
the tree in which it is placed ; onriooaly oon- 
struoted out of ^e simplest matters." 

The following passage, written in January 
1796, about nine months before J*nde and 
PrgttdtM was begun, and when the vritar 
had just tamed twenty, will interest those 
who have learned to delight in the Uttle 
parties and balls of the nov^s, with their tiny 
disaster and good fortune :— 
"I am almost afraid to tell you how my Irish 
friend and I behaved. Imagine to ^ouneli every- 
thing most profligate and shookmg in the way 
of dancing and sitting down tog^hw. I oan 
expose mys^, however, only onoe more, heoansa 
he leaves the oountry soon after next Friday, 
on which day we are to have a danoe at Ashe 
after all. He is a very gentlemanlike, good- 
looking, pleasant young man, I assure jron. 
But as to our having ever met, except at the 
three last balls, I cannot say mnob, for he is so 
excessively laoghed at about me at Ashe that 
he is ashamed of coming to Steventon, and ran 
away when we called on Mrs. Lefroy a few 
days ago." 

This passage derives especial interest tram the 
fact toat " My Irish Mcoid" vras afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice Lefroy, ot the Irish bench. 
In his extreme old age he used to speak with 
admiration ot Jane Austen, dead half>a- 
century before. 

The fortunate brother of the family, 
Edward, sometimes comes in for a little gentU 
satire. 

" I believe I told you in a former letter that 
Bdward had some idea of taking the name 
ClarinKhould ; but that scheme is over, ttiough 
it would be a very eligible as well as a very 
pleasant plan, would anyone advanos him 
money enouKb to begin on. We rather ex- 
pected Mr. wiles to have done so on Tuesday ; 
But, to our great sunwise, nothing was said on 
tiie sabjeot, and unless it is in your power to 
assist your brother with five or six hundred 
pounds he most entirely give up the idea." 

Uiss Austen's baby-nephew, Oeoigie, was 
a pet with her. The following extnct is a 
charming example of her tenderness : — 
My dear ' 'itty Dordy's ' remembranoe of me 
vary pleasing to me — foolishly pleasing, 
heoause I know it will be over soon. ICv 
attachment to him will be more durable. I 
shall think with ttsidemess and delight on his 

and smiliiu- eonnt«nwaoe and intexest- 

mtil a few years have tamed him 



into an ungovemaUe, ungradons fellow." 

Here is an extract happily illustiatiTe ot 
Hiss Austen's philosophy i. 



had a veiy pleasant evening, 
though yon will probably find out that there 
was no particular reason for it ; bnt I do not 
think it worth while to wait for enjoyment 
until there is some resl opportunity for it" 
Add this, written from Bath in June 1799 : — 
" I spent Friday evening with the Mapletons, 
and was obliged to snbnut to being pleased in 
spite of my inclination. We took a very 
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ohuming mdk from aix to cigbt up Beao^n 
HOI, Slid ooroH some fields to the Tillage of 
Ohulaoombe, wbicli ia sweeti; sitosted in a 
little gieea valley, as a village with suoh a 
name onght to m, Hariatme is aenaitile and 
intolligenit, and eveti Jane, oonsidermg how 
fair she is, is not nnpleasant. We had a Hiss 
North and a lb. Qotild of our pa^; the latter 
walked home with me afto iaa. He is a verv 
young man, wean speotaolee, ami has heard 
that Evdina was initten bf I^. Johnson." 

The letters ate fall of satin of the nmill 
absQidities and anrealitdes of human oharao- 
ter; bat the satire is reiy good-humoured and 
tolerant. Uiss Austw ia the tiny Moli^re 
in prose of genteel eooietj in rural England. 

It is odd what short santencoB flU most of 
the pages of these two Tolumes, tlie rosolt of 
lack of matter. She is oonscions of this, and 
vrites: — "I really have very little to say 
this week, and do not feel as if I should 
spread that little into the show of muoh. 
am inolined for short sentenoes." But vhen 
she feels strongly, we hear the Uiss Austen of 
the novels : — 
" 1 wonld not give muoh for Hr. Fiioe's chance 
of living at Deane ; he builds his hope, I find, 
not upon anything that hia mother has written, 
but upon the effect of what he has written 
himseU. He must write a great deal better 
than those eyes indicate if he can persuade a 
parverse and narrow-minded woman to oblige 
those whom she does not love." 

The following passage is on example of 
good style in a different key. It was mitten 
when the wife of Edwara Aust»i, "'itty 
Dordy'a " mother, died suddenly : — 
" Thai you are for ever in our thoughts you 
will not doubt. I see your mournful party, in 
my mind's eye, under every varying oircum- 
stauoe of the day; andinthe evening eepecdally 
figure to myself its sad gloom: the omrta to 
talk, the frequent summons to melancholy orders 
Mod oarea, and poor Edward, restless in misery, 
going from one room to anothor, and perhaps 
not seldom upstairs to see all that remains of 
hia Elizabeth. Dearest Ponny * must now look 
upon herself as his prime source of comfort, 
his dearest friend, as the baingwho is gradually 
to supply to him, to the extent that is possible, 
what he has lost" 

Beside the letters t« Uisi Cassandra Austen, 
these volumes contain, as already mentioned, 
letters written to Miss Fanny foight and to 
Miss Anna Austen, another niece. Those 
written to Miss Fanny Knight reply to the 
young girl's request for advice in her first 
Borioua love-afEair, and they are models of 
good sense in their advice ; but what is most 
delightful, perhaps, is the aitmdm of affection 
in such passages as the following ; — 
" Tou are inimitable, irresistible. Ton aw the 
ddight of ray life. Such letters, such enter- 
taining letters, as you have lately sent ! mitdi a 
description of your queer little heart I such a 
ovely display of what imagination does ! Tou 
are worth your weight in gold, or even in the 
new silver coinage. I cannot express to you 
what I have felt in reading your hiatory of 
youwelf— how full of pily and concern, and 
admiration and amusement, I have been. Ton 
are the paragon of all that is ailly and sensible, 
1 ommonplaoe and eccentric, sad and liraly, 
> rovoting and interesting. Who can keep pace 
with the fluctnationa of your fancy, the cqp- 
prizioi of your taste, the contradictions of your 
feelings. Tou are so odd, and all the tune ao 

* Lord firabounie'a mother. 



perfectly natural I so peouli^ in yourself, -and 
yet so lite everybody else ! 

" It is very, very gratifying to me to know 
you ao intimately. Ton can hardly ♦^''"^ what 
a pleasure it is to me to have such thorough 
piotares of your heart. Oh, what a loss it will 
be whau you are married ! Tou an too agree- 
able in your single state — too agreeable as a 
nieoe. I shall bate you when your delicious 
play of mind ia all settled down into conjugal 
and maternal affisctions." 

In the letters of 1813-16 we find frequent 
referenoee to the publication and success of 
the novels, but we are hardly let Into the mind 
of the artist in any of these references. 
Therefore the letters to ICiss Anna Ansten, 
with their oomment on her novel, have a 
peculiar value. They must, however, be read 
»a a whole, in order to be appreciated, as no 
single piece of their advice is very remark- 
able. There is little enunciation of principles. 
Still, here are two specimeiiB : — 



Tou give too many parlioulars of right hand 
aod'left." 

" I wish you oonld make Mrs. Forester talk 
more; but she must be diffloult to manage and 
make entertaining, because there is so muoh 
good sense and propriety about her that 
thing can be made very brood." 

Our quotations shall terminate with tiie 
following : — 
"Walter Soott has no business to write novels, 
especially good ones. It is not fair. He has 
fame and profit enough as a poet, and should 
not be talnng the bread out of the mouths of 
other people. I do not like him, and do not 
mean to like Wttowles if I can help it, but fear 

Hardly anything has been said of these 
letters as repositories of tact, and there is not 
space to more than indicate what is their 
vulue in this respect- They frequently fur- 
nish useful confirmation of the statements in 
Ur. Austen Leigh's sketch of his aunt's life. 
They throw light on points in her quiet history 
of which he knew nothing, and they give 
colour and character to bygone days in the 
pleasant southern counties. The historian of 
prices, of fashions, of manners, will find in 
them much to interest him. Above all, the 
reader who has insight into human character 
will enjoy them. Only attend carefully, 
and see it you cannot piece together from 
successive Iceen scraps of characterisation a 
good notion of nian^ of the people mentioned. 
Finally, and this is most important of all, 
you will gain a good notion of Jane Aust«n 
herself. Thomas W. LTStan. 



Promethnu tht Firegiver. By Bobert Bridges. 

(Bell.) 
This play was printed last year at Hr. 
Daniel s private press in OxfoM, and is now 
published for the first time. To those who 
knew Mr. Bridges only by the small volume 
-' poems he published in 1873, it will bo the 

[come fulfilment of a remarkable promise. 
It has the same qualities that even then dis- 
tinguished him from the many men who are 
poets in their youth ; freshness, lucidity, 
delicacy. But, beyond these, there is now 
sustained power, and a mastery of rhythm 
and language almost of the first rank. 
Promethnu titt Fuvgivw oomes nearer, perliaps, 



to the Qreek spirit and tone than any 
English play that has been written uce 
Milton. It has caught that simple and grace- 
ful digni^ which is the unique charm of ill 
the beet &reek art. 

Mr. Bridges does not attempt to restore &» 
lost play of Aesohjlns, if there ever was cos. 
He adopts the ancient legend, and treats it a> 
a Qreek artist might have treated it, according 
to its own beauty; not rationalising it, or 
using it to give an illusory freshness to 
overridden modem ideas; nor, on the other 
hand disfiguring it by futile and dnmiy 
archaism. He is a sonolor who dates to be 
natural ; and he has his reward. 

Exception might be taken to some phrasea 
and passages which are too obviously Shak- 
sperian. 
" Yes, yea, again. Now let sweet Moslc blali 

Her secret and giro o'er ; here Is a trompet 

That mocks her matbod." 
Or again.— 

" I now might ask 

How 'tis the gods, if they have eve tia nmbdi, 

Blubber oar worst neoeautieB.'* 
It is scarcely worth while taking paiu to 
catch the tnck of the Eluabethaa mauur, 
even with each quaint perfeotiini at thii 
But this is rare, and easily paidoned. Let 
ns take Mr. Bridges where he is most hivsoH, 






a passage from a ^dialogue between 
meuieus and ' 



M and Inachus. 



' Fr. Hast thou not proved and found the vill d 

A bnren rook for man with piayra to 
plough F 
In. Hu auger be arertcd ! We Judge not Ocd 
£vil because our wishes please bim noL 
Oft our Bhortd^ted prayoia to heaiw 



Ask there our ruin, and are than denied 
In kindnesa above granting ; ware 't not u 
Scarce could we pray for fear to pluck obi 

Out of the mercif nl withholding hands. 
Fr. Why than pioTokest thou suoh great good- 

In koig denud and kind sQenoe ahmniF 
In, Fie, fie 1 Thou lackest piety : the God't 

Being naught but Undnesa, tliere is ^Kf 

that he 
Will make that good which ia not: oi if 

Good be withheld In punishment, 'tis well 
Still to seek ou and pray that Qod idant. 

Fr. O sire of Azgos, Zeus wi\l not rdent. 

In. Yet firs, thou aayeet, la on the earth thia 

Fr. Kot of his knowledge not hia gift, king." 
Unfortunately there is not space to quott 
here any of the very beaufjfnl narrative vene 
from the scene where Prometheus foretells the 
wanderings of lo. But no more quotation ia 
needed to show that here is a port who Icnowi 
how to write blank verse. 

In the choruses Mr. Bridges has shown as 
great a mastery over the forms of lyric vena 
as he has over the tragic blank verse in tiie 
dialogue. There an three chorio odes which, 
beyond their beauty of thou^t and ez^es- 
eion, show a most remarkable technical akilL 
The first is the entrance-chorus, which is 
antistrophic and fully rhymed, in slteinattd 
ipaestic and iambic measnies. Then then 
m ode on the spirit of wonder, written m 
that most difficult of English metres, the pue 
dactylic. The last of the three, which is more 
striking, though not more beautiful, is written 
in irregular and partially rhymed iambic tinsa 
closely studied in form fzom Hie chonsei ti 
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Hilton's " Samson," and from it a few Udqs 

may be given : — 

" Oi It aome patimt heart 

In toUtome atop* of dat^ traad apart, 

ThhiHng to wut hoT peace within heneU, 

And thas Birtkfle niooeed : 

Sbe mnit aee othen bleed. 

At otfaen' mlaer7 moan, 

And learn the conmioiL euSbtIiu la hen own. 

From which It la no fceodom to De freed : 

Ifafi Natoie, her best none, 

Is ttnider but to breed a finer aanse, 

Which ahe maj eaalei wonnd, with imart the 

And torton nuoe intenae." 
The influence of Uilton, indeed, ia apparent 
on the play; the influence of "Samson" 
moat, bat ol "Comas" hardly leas; while 
Ur. Bridgea' work ia singularly free from 
echoes of more modem poeta. 

Of beautiful lines uid phntaes there are 
many. One passage of most liquid and 
haunting mnaic we cannot forbear to quote, 
though to aerer it from ita context is t« 
injure it more than one likes to d*. 



q^fjUjtr, tehUh bg tin wind 



Sighing art itmen HfiMi tkt iu/Udfiiar." 
This is the very touch of Virgil ; and, when 
that is said, there is no fartherpraise. 

J. W. HlCKUL. 



JfoH'i-alin and Wolf*. By Francis Parkman. 

(Uacmillan.) 
Tme book ia intended to complete a series of 
monographs which, taken together, form a 
caonected history of Canada during the time 
that it was a French dependency. Those who 
hare read Mr. Parkman'a other works will 
know what to expect, and they will not be 
disappointed- Indeed, they will probably 
think that thia book goes biey<md what thej 
had a right to look for. That it does wa is 
probably dae to the snbjcct. Kr. Parkman, 
for the first time, has to deal with a oon- 
spicnous chapter in the history of the world. 
For the first time he has to delineate char- 
acters who had the opportoiuty, as well aa 
the capacity, for greatness. If the present 
Tolume rises above the level of Mr. Parkman'a 
earlier work, it ia probably due rather to this 
cause than to any distmct aupenority in 
coQceptioa or execution. The merits ta the 
book and ita faults are those of its pre- 
deoessors. There is the same freshness and 
caie, the same balance and scholarly restraint, 
the same eager and sympathetic interest in 
the persons and scenes described, the same 
wholesome abaence of egotism. There is, too, 
the same nngmdging industry, which k nerer 
content wit£ a second-iste aathtnity when 
■ primary one can be found, the soma sompn- 
lona and laborious accoraoy in what many 
would deem imimportant details. There are, 
too, the same shortcomings — a certain want 
of emphams, and something of [that indirect^ 
neas and aUuriveness which seems to be the 
besetting sin of cultJTated American writers 
in the present day. One instance may soffice, 
and it is fair to say that it is l^ far the 
strongest which the book offers. J£r. Park- 
man wishes to sketch in graphic fashion the 
whole seat of war; but, uistead of doing so 
plainly, he deecribea a flock of waterfowl 



flying northward in summer, and enumerates 
the Buccessire scenes of the campaign as 
points in their passage. Surely Ur. Parkman 
might have left his countryman, Cullen 
Bryant, in undisputed possession of IJie water- 
hen without pressing her into his service. 
It is painful, too, to read that one of llr. 
Parkmau's characters had "a by no means 
unpreposseasiug countenanoe." Bnt it is only 

i'nst to say that suoh a lapse into police-report 
Haglish is uniijne. 

However, with such a book one is glad to 
leave the onthonkful task of detailed criticism, 
and to acknowledge ita substantial merits. 
Ur. Parkman assuredly enjoys the advantage 
of dealing with a Bubjeat which has never 
before been adequately treated. With Mr. 
Bancroft, the conquest of Canada is almost 
necessarily on episode in the growth of the 
colonies, a prelnde to the great stmggla for 
independence. Mr. Parkman, on the other 
han^ is primarily the historian of Canada ; 
and in his narrative no aide issue ever usurps 
the interest which attaches to the great prize 
of the struggle. At the same time. Mi. 
Parkman does not forget that he ia an 
American citizen; and hia work shows a 
mastery over colonial history, not the less 
effective because it is implied rather than 
expreesed. 

Ifothing, indeed, shows the conscientious 
oharaotfir of Mr. Parkman' s work more 
thoroughly than his treatment of subjects 
which are for him merely episodicaL One 
regrets the necessarily restricted space which 
he allots to his sketch of the various colonies, 
each with its own peculiaritieB — social, 
economical, and politicaL Specially happy is 
his sketch of Virginia, with its strange mix- 
ture of a thriftlessuess and recklessness which 
bordered on barbarism with a vigorous politioal 
life which was soon to make her beyond 
challenge the foremost power in the new 
repnblio. "A vigorous anstooraoy," says Mr. 
Parkman, "favours the growth of personal 

' £nce even in those who are not of it, but 
only near it." The career of Patrick Henry, 
the first of the revolutionary statesmen of 
Yii^nia in time, little short of the first in 
power, aptly illustrates that doctrine. 

The attitude of the combatants at the out- 
set of the strife is effectively summed up 
thus: — 

In Canada there was no popular legislature 
. ] embarrass the central power. The people, 
like an army, obeyed the word of command— a 
military advantage beyond all price. Divided 
in government ; divided in origiin, feeling, and 
prind^ea; j^ous of each other; jeaJoug of 
the Crown ; the people at war with the execu- 
tive, and, by thefermentaiioaof inward politioa, 
blinded to an outward danger that seemed 
remote and vague — snob were the oondilioiis 
under which the British ootonies drifted into a 
war that was to decide the fate of the Continent. 
This war was the strife of a united and con- 
centTat«d few against a divided and disoorduit 
many. It was the strife, too, of the post 
against the future ; of the old against the new : 
of moral said intelleotual torpor against moru 
and intellectual lite ; of barren absolntiam against 
a liberty omde, incoherent, and chootio, yet 
foil of prolific vitality." 

The greatness of the issue at stake could 
be fnUy disclosed only to a later age. Were 
tJie English ooloniea to be hemmed in by a 
belt of Piench outposts stretching from the 
Canadian lakes to the Mississippi ? To the 



men of that day it may have Memed to in- 
volve little more than the poasible extension 
of Virginia to the West, and the limits which 
that cdony and New York would have to set 
to their free trade. We know now that on 
that struggle was staked the extension of an 
English-speaking people from the Atlantio to 
the Pacific. 

The indefinite and (if one may use the 
expression) unemphatic nature of the opera- 
tions, consLsting, as they so lately did, of 
indecisive struggles at various points of a 
large frontier, serve to rob the straggle of its 
dr^oatio unpressiveness. Yet in one respect 
the element of dignity is assuredly not 
wanting. Seldom in history are tJie actors of 
the dnuna so fitly assorted. The stateamaii 
whose policy secured a continent, not, indeed, 
for his countiT, but for his race, was Pitt. 
The soldier who struck the first blow was 
Washington. 

One cumot find a better instanoe of ^Sx. 
Farkman's combination of original judgment 
and sound good sense, of his detennmation to 
free himself from what one may fairly call 
the clap-trap of history, than his treatment of 
that fuTniliftf incident, the depopulation of 
Acadia. Every one knows the storv. A 
community as simple and austore aa Sparta, 
aa unsophisticated and picturesque as a group 
of Swiss vOlagers in an opera, and as prosperous 
as Mr. Cborge could make it after he had 
buried the last landlord, was extirpated at 
the bidding of a ruthless diplomatist. Such 
is the traditional tale handed down to us by 
writers who cannot, like the author A 
MianffliM, plead the exigendes of a dramatic 
sitnation. In sober truth the tale is a sad 
one enough, but Mr. Parkman at least dis- 
counts its romance, though not its pathos, 
and, I think, suoceufnlly shifts the blame to 
the proper quarter. He fully acknowledges 
the industry and good conduct of the Aoadians, 
and, in a sense, their prosperity. It was, 
indeed, a prosperity which oould only com- 
mend itself to those who think with poets ia 
the eighteenth century and with certain social 
reformers in the nineteenth, tiutt the function 
of every rood is to maintain its man. 

French ofBoiaLi describe their dwellings aa 
wretched wooden boxes, without ornaments or 
oonvanienoes, and scarcely supplied with the 
most neoessary furniture. Two or more families 
often occupied the same house, and their way 
of life, though simple and virtuous, was by no 
IS removable for cleanliness. Such as it 
, contentment reigned among tbem undis- 
turbed by what modem America colls progress. 
Marriages were early, and population grew 
apace, 

The priest was 

" the judge, counsellor, and ruler of his flock. 
Enfeebled by hereditary mental subjection, and 
too long kept in leading strings to walk alone, 
th^ neededT him not for the next world, only 
this ; and their submisaioii, compounded of love 
idjfear, was commonly irithout bounds." 
Mr. Farkham, I tldnk, quito sucoeeds in 
transferring the blame of uie eviction from 
the English Government to the lestlees and 
unscmpulous French emissaries, who made 
the retontion of the Acadians on British ter- 
ritory impossible. 

In that important port of a historian's 
duty, in the sketching of individual character, 
Mr. Parkman, within hia own limits, leaves 
little to desire. Clean-cut, 
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descriptaons are not in his line ; bat hia per- 
sonages wldom tail to leave on the reader an 
impression of life and ladividuality. Such is 
the picture of Dinwiddie, the Lientenant- 
Govemor of Virginia, a rough, overbearing, 
clear-dghted Scotchman, who almost alone 
understood from the outset the real import- 
ance of the struggle. Xhere is a homely 
romance about the character of Shirley, the 
Govemor of Massachusetts, a staid latryer 
turned in his old age into a soldier, embittered 
by the injustice of superiors, and saddened by 
the loss of two sons of singular promise, yet 
throwing himself loyally and zealously into 
the schemes of the very man who superseded 

Of the two main actors who have given 
their name to this book, one only, Ifontoalm, 
appears on the stage in the first volume. 
There is an appropriate likeness between 
the personal character of the two great rivals. 
In each we see the same tinge of romantic 
and worldly simplicity, in neither is the man 
ever obscured by the politician or the soldier. 
"Wolfe, on the eve of his last battle, covets 
the authorship of Gray's Elegy. Montcalm 
writes home to his wife that the good news 
from his farm has pleased him more than the 
cordon roug* which the King has sent out, 
and speculates affectionately on the details of 
their pretty daughter's dress. Each leader, 
too, was taken by en opportune death from 
the evil to come. Kontcalm did not survive 
the overthrow of the Trenoh dominion in 
America. Had Wolfe lived oat the appointed 
years of man, he must have again commanded 
in America in a very different cause. The 
victor of Quebec, like the victor of Plassy, 
was saved by death from the conduct of cam- 
paigns ntdlot hMtura triumphiu. 

J. A. DoiLE. 



£ord Tmnyton: a Biographical Sketch. By 

Henry J. Jennings. (Chatto & Windus.) 
" CoiTTKKPOXAST biography," so Mr. Jennings 
informs us in his Preface, " is now the vogue "j 
and no less a person than Mr. Gladstone has 
commended this book, and opined that the 
public will highly appreciate it. This no doubt 
will confirm Mr, Jennings in his idea that 
" no apology is needed for the present modest 
attempt to supply," &c. But it appears to me 
that Mr, Jennings was bound, and especially 
bound in the case of a living author, to ask 
other questions besides " Is contemporary 
biography the vogue ? " He was bound to ask 
it the vogue was a good or even defensible one ; 
whether the Poet Laureate desired this public 
exhibition of a remarkably private life; 
whether the desire to read in print an account 
of his domestic habits, &o., d^ers at all from 
the "vulgar curiosity of mobs of tourists" 
(p. 190) who drove the poet from the Isle of 
"Wight by "pointing their telescopes and 
field-glasses at him," and "even flattening 
their inquisitive noses against his windows." 
" The pertinacity of the curious invaded the 
solitude," 4c. To all which anathema one 
may say respectfully. Amen — and respectfully 
add, tarpi, Btpmraxroi' tnavnv. Mr. Jennings 
nowhere asserts any commission, or even per- 
mission, from Lord Tennyson to publish useless 
and impertinent details about his pace in 
walking (p. 201), his costume (p. 221), and 
the nnnsual cireumstaace (p. S7) of his having 



loved his father. The fact that he sometimes 
rests, and often smokes, is recorded by Mr. 
Jennings in exquisitely affected and absurd 
language (p. 219), compiled from a " Society " 
journal, describing Aldworth : — 
" In cosy comers are comfortable lounges that 
indicate a tendency to yield sometimeB to ''' 
soft seductions of more eSeminate insptratic 
. , . , The air is heavy witii the odour of 
incense not unfamiliar to men of letters," &c 
Quoiugus tandtm ? "Who was Hecuba's 
mother ? Had Seneca a maiden aunt ? Can 
any one find us one of Wordsworth's tailor's 
bills 1 At what shops did Coleridge and De 
Quincey purchase opium? At what hour 
does Mr. Browning aiae ? The rage for con- 
temporary biography, to which Mr. Jenningf 
so urbanely accedes, descends into snch miser- 
able trivialities as to be comparable only to 
the taste of Mr. Gilbert's Ctuysos, who, on 
seeing a fine statue, appraises it by the weight. 
If the beauty of a Greek temple is best 
measured in tons of marble, or the Sistine 
Madonna by the quality of its frame and the 
name of its maker, then is much of the infor- 
mation here given us about Lord Tennyson 
useful and profitable. It is, I think, impos- 
sible to fill a book with ana of this sort about 
a living person without seriously offending the 
just reticence of many other living peopli 
The note, which I forbear to extract, on p. 6( 
seems about as tasteless and unnecessary a 
record as ever was appended to a memorial of 
an immortalised name— that of Arthur Hallam. 
The facts involve no one in any discredit — 
indeed, they are creditable to alt parties con- 
cerned ; but if the surviving members of three 
families will be pleased with 'ULr. Jennings for 
obtruding them on the public their equanimity 
is remarkable. As deplorable is the following 
statement (pp. 123, 124) : — " Of all the great 
literary figures who have loomed upon this 
latter part of the nineteenth century, Lord 
Tennyson has, without question, been the 
most fortunate in his married life." Even 
Dogberry knew, what Mr. Jennings does not, 
that " comparisons are odorous." Has it really 
not occurred to him that Lord and Lady 
Tennyson are both alive, and so are some of 
the greatest of their contemporaries ? 

On the other hand, it would be unjust to 
deny that there is much of real interest, and 
some literary power, in this book. The 
sceoeiT and landscapes that first aroused the 
love of Nature in a great poet will always be 
of interest to his admirers ; and the descrip- 
tion ofjSomersby in chap. i. is attractively 
written, as alao is that of the change 
from remote Lincolnshire and Jthe humdrum 
society of Louth to a brilliant Cambridge 
cirele, including auch celebrities as Trench 
and Milnes, and — towering over aU in in- 
fluence and what Goethe would have called 
" daemonic attractiveness " — Arthur Hallam. 
The literary life of the poet, in his earlier 
days, contains little that is interosting to 
outsiders till the celebrated quarrel between 
"The New Timon " and " Alcibiades," iu 
other words, between Bulwer Lytton and 
Tennyson. It flamed out and died away, to be 
succeeded, as Mr. Jennings shows us in happily 
chosen lapguoge (p. 112), by a graceful 
reconciliation, highly creditable— considering 
the very sharp language that had passed — to 
both parties. In surveying Mr. Jennings' 
account of the whole incident, most pet^le, I 



think, would say that Bulwer Lytton's attack, 
though unprovoked and somewhat waTLton\y 
exaggerated, yet only in one line exceeded 
the legitimate bounds of literary satire. The 
retort by " Alcibiades," on the other haad, 
though stingingly witty and savagely ia 
earnest, is yet not free from a certain vulgBr 
abusiveness, which is the bane of satire, qot 
from a certain assamption of immeasurable 
BUperioritjr not justified then or since. Nor, 
I believe, is there anv ground for iacludiug 
among Bulwer Lytton s ^ulte any uuvitlini;- 
ness to recognise the literary greatneu of hii 
contemporaries. It is pleasant to think that 
"these stirrings of spirits and prodipms 
conflicts" were not to await the pi^em 
txigvi iaetui to loll them to a courteoRS 
obUvion. 

New, and not uninteresting, to moat people 
will be the account (pp. 129-31) of tho 
friendly contest for the laureateship in 1850. 
Fancy Leigh Hunt — actually imprisoned fur 
aatindng George lY. — being a favourite for the 
laurel wreath under Queen Victoria ! Charies 
Mackay, Samuel Rogers, and Mr. Brown- 
ing's names were freely mentioned; Bsny 
Cornwall's was put forward, against his own 
will apparently; while the AtAmaaum made 
the not ungraceful suggestion thai, trndei 
the reign of a Queen, Mre. Brewnlog might 
fittingly wear the laurel. Peel, it appears, 
was converted to Tennyson's claim by riding 
" Ulysses," unconscious, probably, that tor that 
poem the laurel must rest on no living head, 
but on a tomb at Bavenna, 

Mr. J ennings has broken his resolve (Preface, 
p. vi.) t« intrude "no elaborate and aoal^rtical 
criticism " by inserting (pp. 242-Sl) a some- 
what ponderous defence of the unfortunate 
" Promise of May." No one, probably, denies 
that the idea of this drama had power and 
pathos ; but the execution was full of bathos. 
A proposition of marriage to one sister, in 
remorseful penitence for the seduction d 
another, is an incident which cannot be made 
to look otherwise than ridiculous ; and, aa i 
tableau for a final act, it was hopeless. George 
Sand might have worked it into a novel, 
perhaps ; on the stage it would hare made 
Heraclitus laugh. 

One or two statements and phrases in the 
hook need reconsideration, such as that an 
p. 129 — " A generation which has grown up 
in unquestioning recognition of Loid Tenny- 
son's supremacy among contemporary poets" 
— certainly not an unquestioned view. On 
p. 140— "Lines breathe in every fibre of their 
sinewy strength the spirit of English inde- 
pendence" — a quaint amalgamation of meta- 
phors. On p. 53, some odd omission or mis* 
punctuation makes a puzzle of Christopher 
North's concluding words. Finally, on p. 2W, 
it is impossible to read without a sense of 
repulsion the startling discovery — d pnpet 
of a silly and fanatical letter — that "Lotd 
Tennyson's writings have alwn^ been on the 
side of morality." Does Mr. Jennings coret 
the fame dietndajaeenda loq*e»di^ 

E. D. A. MoBSBBAD. 



7%» Snait-Danet of Ihg Moquii of Arimna, ^r. 

By Capt. John Q. Bourke. (Sampson 

Low.) 
Next to the imperial peoples of Mexico, 
Yucatan, and Pern, the most interestiiig of 
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tH the DatiTe American races are certainly 
tho (o-called "Pueblo" Indiana of New 
Ifexico and Arizona. Physically, they are 
icarcely to be distiii|niished from the snr- 
Tjonding Comanchea, Ifavajos, Utahs, and 
Hamnkh-habi (UoJATes}, all probably off- 
shoota of the great Shoshone (Snake) stock, 
whose domain stretches almost omnteTruptedly 
from the Uexican frontier to British Colombia; 
but their social position is absolutely unique, 
and may be described as intermediate between 
that of the civilised southern nations and the 
hunting tribes of the western prairie lands. 
When first visited by the Spaniards, early in 
the sixteenth century, they were found 
already grouped, as they still are, la a number 
otpuehUi, or village communities (whence the 
coUectiTe name), scattered over North-west 
New Uezico and North-east Arizona on the 
m^ed plateau limited west and east by the 
Rio Colorado and Bio Grande del Norte. 
Although here exposed to the incessant raids 
of Apadies, Paducas, and other fierce nomad 
tribes, they have nevertheloss ever been 
devoted exclusively to the arts of peace, re- 
claiming the arid soil by an iagenious system 
of irrigation, cultivating such nseful industnes 
ss weaving, dyeing, and pottery, and dwelling 
in vast communal stmctures strong enough 
to resist the sudden attack of barbarous foes, 
often large enough to shelter the whole com- 
mnnity under one roof. 

As a member of Qen. Crook's staff, Cnpt. 
Boorke had for many years enjoyed rare 
opportuuitieB for studying tbe social institu- 
tions of these peoples. Hia attention had 
eroecially been directed towards the Moquis, 
who form a somewhat distinct branch of the 
Pueblo Indians, speaking a different language 
apparently allied to the Shoshone, and occu- 
pjing seven villages in the north-east comer 
of Arizona. Some o( these hod already been 
vimted as early aa 1669 and following years. 
Bet all attempts to witness any of their great 
feasts had proved nnsuccesstultill the summer 
of 1S61, "when a small party organised at 
Banta Fe at last contrived to be present at 
the strange Snake-Dance annually held at the 
Paeblo of Eualpi during the full moon of the 
month of Augast. A graphic description of 
this remarkable terpsichorean performanoe 
naturally forms the piiet d» reiUtanee of the 
work before us. An account is also given of 
the curious " Dance of the Tablet," witnessed 
on the same occasion at the Pueblo of Santo 
DtHsingo, New Uexioo ; and round about 
these main incidents oooasion is taken to 
group, it must be confessed somewhat un- 
systematicaUy, a large number of facts and 
observations made at first hand bearing on 
the origin, affinities, traditions, usages, arts, 
and religion of the Moqui and New Jklexican 
Pocblos. The work thus forms a valuable 
contribution to the study of native American 
ethnology ; while its vivid descriptions of 
weird scenes, stirring incidents of travel, and 
characteristic anecdotes, culminating with the 
accounts of the tablet and snake dances, gene- 
rally written in a plain, unaffected style, 
make it very agreeable reading. 

At the snake-dance, which was rather in 
the nature of a solemn procession, over a 
handled reptiles of various species and sizes 
Were nsed, and carried by the dancers in their 
hands and mouths. 

' At the prooeaaion pranced closer and closer 



that the dancers in the rear of the 
oolumu were holding tha slimy, wriggling 
serpents between their teeth ! The spectacle 
was an astoiuBhiug one, and wa felt at ouce 
bewndnred and horrified at this long column of 
weird figures, naked in all except the snake- 
painted cotton, kilts and red buckskin mocassins ; 
bodies ajdark greenish brown, relieved only by 
tbe broad white armlets and the bright yel- 
lowish grey of tbe foxsMns dangling behind 
them ; long elfin locks brushed straight back 
from the head, tuttad with scarlet parrot or 
lodpeoker feathers ; faces painted black, as 
with a mask of charcoal, from brow to upper 
"p, where the , 
ad oontinoed d 



crowning point being tbe deadly reptiles borne 
in tha mouth and band, which imported to the 
drama the lurid tinge of a nightmare. With 
rattles clanking at knees, hands clinched and 
elbows bent, the procession pranced slowly 
around the rectangle, the dancers lifting each 
knee slowly to the height of the waist, and 
then planting the foot firmly upon the ground, 
tha snakes all the while writhing and squirming 
to free themselves from restraint" (p. 162). 

No attempt appears to have been made to 
deprive any of the venomous snakes of their 
fangs, or to render them harmless by means of 
drugs ; yet they were freely handled by young 
and old, some nolding as many as seven, and 
even ten, in one hand. They had been col- 
lected from the surrounding district the day 
before, and after the ceremony were carried 
in great handfuls by the natives to the foot of 
the plateau, and there released to the four 
quarters of the globe. 

Some suggestive remarks are made regard- 
ing the ugnificanoe of these mysterious rites, 
all of which were not revealed to the visitors, 
and touching the origin of which the actors 
themselves professed complete ignorance. One 
of the objecte of the dance may certainly have 
been to commemorate in dramatic form the 
national legend of the origin and migrations 
of the Uoqui people. Religion, as the author 
well observes, is never more conservative than 
among savage races, where the ofEce of high 
priest is not yet specialised or evolved from 
those of the sorcerer, medicine-man, and his- 
torian ; hence it may well be that in the 
public ceremonials of the Ifoquis, Zunis, 
Teguas, and other Pneblo communities, events 
in their past history are symbolised in rites, 
the true interpretetion of which has long been 
to^otten. Thus would be explained the 
extensive use on these occasions of shells, 
which must be of marine origin, pointing to a 
time when these tribes may have dwelt upon 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, whence they 
penetrated inland through the valley of the 
Bio Grande. It is curious, also, to note that, 
although they have been house-dwellers for 
ages, a skin tent, exactly similar to those still 
in use among the prairie Indians, forms a 
conspicuous and indispensable object in the 
ceremony of the snake-dance, a reminiscence, 
doubtless, of the nomad state preceding their 
present sedentary and agricultural condition. 
So were sacrificial rites performed by the 
Egyptian priests with flint implemente, echo 
of a stono age still older tlun the oldest 
recorded phase of culture in the Nile basin. 

Much information is given regarding the 
tribal organisation, the totem systems, tbe 
laws regulating degrees of consanguinity and 
the connubial relations. The mediaeval onurch 
maxim that aJinitM a^nitattm non paret 
would be altogether inapplicable to a state 



of society in which exogamy largely prevails, 
and in which all members of the same clan 
are brothers and sisters, between whom 
marriage is consequently forbidden. On the 
other hand, the totem syfitcm appears to have 
become more generalised and conventional 
than among most othtr North American 
Indians. The stetoment of Schoolcraft that 
the totem must always be some animated 
object, its impirtBUce being due to the fact 
that individuals trace their descent from it, 
is certainly not true of the Pueblo peoples, 
among whom occur such totems as water, 
sand, tobacco, com, oak, cloud, and the like. 
It is difficult to suppose that these dons can 
believe themselves descended from their 
totems, which would seem to have become 
little more than convenient tribal distinctions 
or heraldic devices. 

It remains to be steted that this handsome 
volume is profusely illustrated with no leas 
than thirty-one coloured and other plates, 
which throw great light on the descriptive 
portions of the text. These illustrations, 
mostly executed with considerable artistic 
taste, are credited to Sergeant A. F. Banner, 
a student of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts, and the assurance that they are 
" true to Nature " may bo accepted as dmost 
self-evident. Such figures as the " Clown 
Dancer," the "Navajo Boy," the "Santo 
Domingo Female Dancer," the " Medicine 
Man," the "Dancer with Snake in Houth," 
and the " Girts throwing Sacred Meal on the 
Snakes," are obviously drawn and painted 
from life. A. H. Ebanx. 



Ralph Rtubum and ot/ur Taht. By John 

Berwick Harwood. (Hurst & Blaokett.) 
PkilUtia. By Cecil' Power. (Chatto & 

Windus.) 
Th Botery Folk. By G. Manville Fenn. 

(Chapman & HaU.) 
Tht Story of a Country Town. By E. "W. 

Howe. (Boston: Osgood;Iiondon: Triibner.) 
Th« Other Half. By L. C. Alexander. 

(Elliot Stock.) 
Ue. J. B. Haewood is, if we are not mis- 
taken, the doytn of our present list of 
novelists, and we therefore give him the 
place of honour, though his book is that 
bugbear of the regular circulating library 
subscriber — a collection of short tales. They 
are not, however, very short, the first filling 
nearly a volume, and tbe second not much 
less, and they are written witli considerable 
command over the requirements lA the sen- 
sational novel or novelette. " Kalph Rae- 
bum " has some good studies of country town 
life and a fine fnll-flavonred villain. " A 
Bocc for Life " is one of those stories of 
desperate rides across America which the 
Pamfic rulways, alas! have made as much 
contributions to purely romantic fiction aa 
mail-coach legends in England. " Saved by 
Humming Birds" is something in the vein 
of the nnlorgotten Mayne Reid, though (may 
we be pardoned for saying so) ratber better 
done, while with "In Danger" we taken 
run from America to Persia. " Our Feather 
Farm" goes back to the Now "World; but it 
is unnecessary to mention all the stories by 
name. Of the dass of tales which Blaeheood 
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invented, which HowehoU Word* dereloped 
and popnlanged (" The Island of SilvoTBtore " 
being one of the beat of its own kind yet 
produced), and which have since grown and 
multiplied indefinitely, these tales of Ur. 
Huwood's ore very fair Hpecimens indeed. 
To the Tery highest ronk of short stories they 
ean lay no claim, but they are often good 
seconds and never worse than very respect- 
able thirds. 

Pkiliitia is a book displaying coiiBideiable 
clevemess, and quite readable, but one which 
presents itself to the wary critic in two pos- 
sible amects. It may be the venture of a 
young beginner, in which cose the young 
beginner may be benevolently patted on the 
head, and exhorted to clear that head of oant 
new as well as old (new cant, it being 
observed parenthetically, being like new wine, 
much the most heady and deleteiions in itc 
effects), in which case he may do well. Or it 
may be the ventnre, under a new name, of 
one of those old stagers who have a not wholly 
comprehensible fancy for playing the part of 
Hr, AUtu. In this case it deserves little 
more commendation than that the writer has 
worked in his "actualities" with very fair 
jounialistio talent, and has made, as above 
stated, a clever and readable book. There is 
a pleasant, pretty, low-bom, well-educated, 
and still better-hearted heroine, who is the 
daughter of well-to-do shop-keeping folk in 
Devonshire. She, with her brother Oswald, 
receives a bringing-up of the kind which nsed 
to be described as "above their stations" 
(God knows what any of our stations are 
now !), goes to stay wiUi him at Oxford, where 
he is feUow and tutor, and, of course, marries 
one of his friends. There is another heroine, 
high bom, rather pert, bnt also pretty and 
pleasing, who slightly "derogates," but. not 
more than slightlv. And there is a lowest- 
bom heroine of all, who is badly treated by a 
wicked man and well by his good brother. 
In this part of the story, by the way, Mr. 
Cecil Power ba« gone near to a rather awk- 
ward and unpleasant situation of the kind 
that disturbed the sensitive consdence of a 
certain English King. There is the good, 
straightforward Oxford man, who is mathe- 
matical and falls down a precipice, and the 
wicked, cynical Oxford man, and the en- 
thusiastia and, to spoak unkindly, hysterical 
Oxford, man ; and the Host case is ingenioosly 
tiaveatied and the "Bitter Cry" bnsineas 
worked in ; and there are nnmerons scenes in 
a newspaper office (by the way, is not the 
newspaper office being a little overdone in 
novels just now F) ; and there is awiokedpeer 
who indulges in what strikes as as not un- 
natnral rage at his son's tntoiforliftingnp his 
voice against pigeon shooting. All this is 
stirred up into, as has been said, a very readable 
book. Bnt it is sorely hard of Mr. Power, who 
draws the most moving picture of the woea of 
his hysterical man of letters when he sees his 
articles laadatoTT of sooialista turned into 
something quite different, not to spare a tear 
for the editor who had to do the turning. It 
is an awful thing to edit your Ernest le 
Bretons in real life. Again, a charaoter not 
yet mentioned, a certain ICr. Berkeley, a 
rather nnparsonic parson who takes to writing 
operettas snsfficLously like lii. Gilbert's, is 
made apparraitly with Hr. Power's concnr- 
raice, to remark that LAtin is " mostly too I 



to write. "We fear ifr. Berkeley must have 
been an ardent student of natural science or 
mathematics who was forced to cultivate 
Minerva invitut innitam. The language of 
the Pervigiliwn Venerit, and the avtxiii.tvo'i 
epigram in the Anthology (bat that to be sure 
is not very proper), and Catullus (but Mr. 
Power has Uie grace apparently to except 
Catullus), and Martial, and hundreds of 
mediaeval snatches, " heavy " ! Thisis worse 
than Mr. Power's sociaUsm or any otiier 
form of influenza. 

The critic's heart goes forth warmly to a 
novel writer who, in these innovating days, 
introduces a character with a scowl on his 
face, glancing round a room and saying, 
""Why should this weak boor be rolling in 
wealth when I," &o., &c. You know what 
you are about in a book like this : there is no 
sailing under false colours. Ifeither let it he 
thought that we are speaking sarcastically or 
contemptuously of Mr. Fenn. His central 
character. Sir James Scarlett, seems indeed a 
little improbable, though very possibly, as with 
similar improbable characters, the anthor may 
have had some actual case in view. Still, it 
seema odd that a mtn of exceptional physical 
strength, with no other cause for mental 
disturbance, and with general bodily health 
unaffected, should be reduced to a condition 
of something like actual insani^ by the 
shock of being nearly drowned. The situa- 
tion is, however, made nse of, not without 
ingenuity, to group several characters and 
episodic transactions, none of them per- 
haps very novel, but well combined and 
well enough suited to carry on the action 
through two not very bulky volumes. The 
rough straightforward doctor who snapects 
Lady Scarlett wrongly, and blunders in his 
own courtship of another lady through an 
excess of bluntness, is an oldish friend, and 
so is the comic, but honest, stockbroker, and 
the maiden aunt, who seems a dragon and is 
an angel, Ac, Ac. But, if we are always 
asking for new characters, bow is the Queen's 
Government to be carried on ? that is to say, 
how are the shelves of the circulatiug libra- 
ries to be supplied ? 

Mr. Howe has prefixed to his novel one of 
those rather irritatinig prefaces, which are at 
best irrelevant, and at worst something else. 
Mr. Howe is, he tells us, editor of a Kansas 
newspaper, and wrote the book late at night, 
when he was very tired. This is pathetic, 
but snperflnous, even if true ; and somehow 
the reader suspects that perhaps it may not 
be true, but be part of that " Great American 
Joke " which the mere Britisher is alternately 
bidden to respect and wamed that he will 
never really enjoy. However all this may 
be, Mr. Howes book, though in need (^ 
compreBBion, a little wanting in "go," and 
written in a too button-holing style, is one of 
not inconsiderable merit. ' ' Many of the Pair- 
view men are suspicions of those who use 
punctuation marks in their letters, and ^>ell 
their words correctly," is not a bad specimen 
of the sl^Ie ; while some of the character- 
sketches are both pathetic and originaL 

It is undoubtedly true that "one-half of 
the world does not, ftc"; and Ur. Alexander 
is quite right in suggesting that nobody need 
be afErontod by having their kaowleoge of 



the other half questioned. We are, however 
(but, perhaps, tl^ is our fault), entirely nnabU 
to discern the applicability of the remark, 
and consequentiy of the title, to a eolleeti(m 
of ordinary magazine stories of fair average 
merit, except in a sense which is so perfectly 
vague that it is next door to nonaense. Bat 
we have nothing else against Mr. Alexander, 
and his storiea very well deserve the deaorip- 
tion we hare given them. 

Obobsx Badttsicbt. 



SOME REGENT VOLUMES OF VERSE. 



of novels, books of travels, and such like, 
which the pablio take from drcnlating libniiei, 
U to appear in a cheap oditiott. Books of 
poetry, on the other han<t wbioh are first pub- 
Gihed at a comparative low prioe — because, we 
suppose, they &id some buyers — can be ^r 
deemed successful only when they have reacked 
the distinction of au tdition de luxe. That Hr. 
Edwin Arnold's first and finest poem should 
have waited so long as six years for thia aca! of 
popnlariW is surprising for more leasoaa than 
one. It fends iteetf pre-eminently to LUostn- 
tion ; and fit illosbation will help the reader in 
an unosoal degree to understand it rigbtlf. 
There could be no two opinions as to the sort of 
pictures wanted. Our knowledge of piimitiTe 
Buddhism, upon which the poet nas so skiUullj 
built, is deri'rod almost as much from scalptme 
as from writitUF, If we except a very few in- 
scriptions, the Buddhist documents in thefmn in 
which we now pocseM them are of oomparstivslj 
reoaut date. Many o( the Buddhist scolptnnj 
may be regarded as almost contemporary. And 
it fortunately happens that the most sncieDt 
Indian art — not improbably owing to Greek 
infiuenoe — seems to English eyes the most 
modem. The modelling is more true, the 
attitudes ard more free; the ffrotesqne, Uie 
horrible, and the obsoene are almost mtiiel^ 
absent. The illustrations, therefore, to tlua 
book, have been rightly taken from the terj 
oldest souroes — the ruined monasteries on wbst 
is now the Afghan frontier, the stapae st 
Amravati and Bharhut, and the Ajanta eaves. 
In this way primitive Buddhism is bron^t 
before us, if not as it actually was, at leatt si 
it appeared to the first generations of discipin 
in its native home. The fact that eveiT httle 
bit of ornament, induding head- ana tail- 
meoee, and the designs on the oover, is ileo 
Buddhistic in detail, properly carries ont tke 
inspiration of the author and the present object 
of his publishers. It is seldom that a book 
deserves snch unqualified praise. 

Tlie Luiiadi of Camoent. Translated into 
Bnglish verse by J. J. Aubertin. In 2 volt 
Second Edition. (Eegan Paul, Trenoh, & Co.] 
Those who know Mr. Aubertin's sunf^mindea 
devotion to the epic poet of Portugal will not 
be surprised to hear that he had always intended 
to issue a second edition of this tranalation, 
with all the improvements that the (xiticiim of 
others and his own careful reoonaiderstion 



first edition has been already exhausted wilhu 

comparatively brief spaoe of six yaari. 

iriudgment, not the least valuable portion 

of the book is Ihe Portuguese original, printao 

opposite pupes with the translation. Wits 

this, and with the (dx volumw that Oipt 

Burton has now devoted to Cunoois, it maj 

fairly be said that the ISngtish pabltc have no 

longer any excnae for their ne{^«ct ei tbst 

poet of whom it is enough to say that he 

in^iired Mrs, Browning to some of her S°*^ 
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Wnm oui. Fabksk have issued a Tery iMxaa- 
tin rapiiot of George Herbert's Tim Temple, 
Mewing the first edition wbict is sappowd to 
have been issued in 1632, with Hie spelling 
only modified. 

ToK new edttaon ot Loid Tcamyton's works 
whioh UMsn. Mimmillmi are pnblishing has 
DOW iMidked » sixth Toloma, whioh oontains 
the two hirtorioal dramas, " QnMn Haiy" and 
"Harcid." 

Wx welwnue a teoond edition of the late Rer. 
JL & Hawker's Comith Balladt (Paiker), The 
wdl-knowa " Bong of the Western Men," of 
toune, oooniuea the first place, and we hope 
that it may tempt some readers to explore 
further. A " Oantiole for Christmas, 1874," is 
Om only addition made to the ooUeotion issned 
by the author in his own lifetime. 

Te may mention here two volumes of illus- 
tntions to verse of American ori^. One is 
The Seven Aga of Man, of which 'Mx. Fisher 
Uhwrn has sent us botii an "artists'" and a 
"popular" edition. The former edition has 
the dnwings reprodnoed by photogravure, the 
Utter by wood engravings; and we are dis- 
poeed to prefer the wood engravings. The 
sem illnrtmti<mB are by as many different 
artista. Perhaps the beet is "The Infant," by 
Mr. B. S. Ohium— best we mean as a drawing, 
not as an illastration of Shskspere. " Second 
ChOdishneas," by Hr. Walter Shirlaw, is also 
rood, bnt wiQi the same reservation. The other 
book referred to is an illustrated edition of 
Barlt ! ihe Seraii Angde Sitig, which is pnb- 
liihed in this oonnti^r by Messrs. Griffith & 
Tanan. The iUnstrations here are very fair 
woodonts "after the Old Masters," all of 
whom, by Uie way, are not so very "old." 

Moke to onr taste is a paper-bonnd copy 
of Goldsmith's Deserted Village, illnatrated in 
coburs by J. 8. Walker (Da La Eue). Mr. 
Walker's ginls are excellent, so are hia beaux ; 
but he has not made the most of the rural sim- 
phdty of Aubiim and its swains. We cannot 
beheve that "talking age" and "whispering 
lovers" sat beneath the same hawthorn bush; 
norwill the " crouching tiger " be accepted by 
those who know the Zoological Gardens. 
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Tlie Young Trawitr': a Sto^ of Life'and Death 
and Beseue on the North Sea. By B. M. Bal- 
lantyne. (Niebet.) Few man have laboured 
so steadfastly in their generation to provide 
sonnd, wholesome Christmas fare for "oni 
boys" as Mr. Ballantyne, and The Touitg 
Trawler is well worthy of his reputation. H 
lew exciting than some of his former tales of 
advaoinre, it is not a whit less spirited, and 
conveys a largje amount of useful mformation 
on a bighly important subject. All the year 
round, "tluongli storms and noow and frost, 
through tbe long blackness of the howling 
winter's ni^t> through the grey wilderness of 
■ foaminK ocean swept by winds as pitiless as 
the hand of death, a floating population of 
over 12,000 men and boyn are at work on the 
Vortb Sea to supjjy onr great flah markets. 
It has been truly said that " of all the several 
forms of sekfaring life, there is absolutely i 
compaiable in severity, exposure, hardship, 
stem peril to that of the amaduman " ; and 
while their opportunities of getting good from 
any softening influences on shore are few 
and tar between, they have been persistently 
followed afloat bv a baneful influenoe in the 
shape of Dutch floatit^ grog-shops. Lately, 
however, the Thames C£uroh Wsaioa has bean 
Bctiv^y employed in endeavouring to oounteraot 
this innoaioe^ and it is not too mnoh to say that 
the morale of the whole fishing oommnnity has 
been elerated by the miisicm smaeks. '"' 



Toung Tratoler presents a vivid picture of the 
scenes among which the work of the mission is 
faithfully carried on, and Mr. Ballantyne has 
done yeoman's servioe to a noble cause by draw- 
ing attention to it in a manner that is as inter- 
esting and attractive as it is impressive. 

Under the Meteor Flag : the Log of a Mid- 
shipman during the French Bevolntionai^ War. 
By Harry Colhngwood. (Sampson Low.] This 
is one of the good old-fashionedsort of sea stories 
which always were, and always will be, tiie 
dehght of adventurO'loving boys. Every page 
literally teems with " moving incidents," in ea^ 
and all of whioh Ralph Chester plays as prom- 
inent a part as is compatible with the inherent 
modesty of a British midshipman. He does 
everything in fact that it is possible for a mid- 
shipman to do, except marrying an heiress, 
this seems at one stage of the story 
tn be within measureable distance. For the 
present, however, we are relactantly compelled 
to leave the lady under the care of her aunt, 
panduig the promotion of Balph Chester to the 
rank of admiral, by which time he will proba- 
bly be at least one-and'twenty, and will no 
doubt marry the fair Francosca and hve happily 
ever after. It is quite refreshing to read a stoiy 
like this in the comparatively dull and prosato 
times in whioh onr lot is cast, and it may also be 
warmly commended for its wholesome vigour 
and simplicity of tone. 

The Wreck of the "Nancy Bell " ; or, cast away 

1 Kergnelen Idnd. By John C. Hutcheson. 

(Blaokie.) Mr. Hutoheaon bids fair to take a 

Cminent place among onr best writers of boys' 
ks. The story of the eventful voyage ot tba 
Nancu Bell, and the loss of the vessd on 
the desolate shores of £erguelrai Land, is 
told with mnch force and recuity, and is full 
of stirring incidents from which lads destined 
for the sea will imbibe a good de^ of nsefid 
knowledge, which may s^d them in good 
stead in after life. The description of Kergaeleu 
Land is in itself a geographical lesson, and the 
march of the castaways across the island re- 
minds us of many a tnie tale of adventure and 
exploration. The Wreck o/ the "Nancy Bell" wdl 
deserves the popularity which it is sore to 
attain, for while the narrative is full of excite- 
ment and interest, it cannot fail to stimulate a 
love of enterprise and adventure, develope re- 
aouroe, and encourage independence and manli- 
MS of character. 

Btoriea of the Sea in Former Dayt : Narratives 
of Wreck and Beaoue. (Blaokie.) This neat litUe 
volume contains about a doeen stories of sUp- 
meok, famine, mutiny, and the other miaforhmes 
which ooaasionaOy befall those " that ^ down 
to the sea in ships," and will be appreciated by 
all who love to read of deeds of darmg, and to 
reflect on the lessons whioh maybe drawn from 
them. Most of the stories range over the 
seventeenth and eightemith centuries, and 
amongst them will be found an interastiBg 
sketch of the melancholy fate of Ia PSrouse, 
the French navigator and ex^rer; of the 
wreck of the AiUtiope on the Felew Islands, 
and the visit of the amiable Prince Lee-Boo to 
England ; and an excellent summary of the 
ever memorable mutiny of the Bountg, with 
other narratives, which, Uiough not so well 
known, are of thrilling and absorbing interest. 
They have eridently been compiled with mnch 
care, and deserve to be read with the attention 
that is always roused by the pemsal of true 
stories of BufEbrings bravely endured, and 
resolute ootirage, under desperate oironm- 
stances. There are four full-^se tinted 
engravings, and the volnme is adnuraoly suited 
for a prixe or gift-book. 

Adventures in Field, Flood, andForesl : Stories 
of Danger and Daring. Illuatrat«d. f Blaokie.] 
This is one of the series of books for young 
I peojJe which Messrs, Blackie excel in 



dudnp;. The present volume cont^ns a varied 
selection of incident« of personal adventure, on 
shore, at sea, and in the ice, which are wholly 
founded on the real experienoes of tiioae who 
figure in them, and have been taken in part 
from books which seldom, if ever, come within 
the reach of general readers. The editor has 
been gnided in his choice of subjects by the 
deeim to interest and amuse youthful readers, 
and at the same time to convey solid instruc- 
tion in an agreeable and permanent form. In 
this he has beyond all question succeeded 
admirably, though he might have found a 
better Arctic hero of the seventeenth century 
than Capt, James, who was so culpably ignorant 
of all that had been done by his predecessors in 
"".e same field that he contributed nothing 
the way of discovery to what they had 
already effected, and exposed his people to 
so much needless suffering that his narrative 
has been called elsewhere a book of " lamenta- 
tion, and weeping and great monmiag." The 
present book, however, cannot fail to be read 
with interest and advantage. 

a- Matuj Lands, on Many Seas, By Gordon 
Stables. (Cassell.) This is tfae story of a lad who 
was bom and bronght up on board Her Maies^'s 
oruiaer NiiAe, on 3ie ooast of Africa, and who, 
after manv an exciting fight with slave dhows, 
was himself captured, when about tan years old, 
by an Arab slave hunt«r, and taken into the 
heart of Africa, where he was kept by the long 
of a savage tribe untU he was rescued, ten 

8 later, by a party of his old shipmates. 

hero then leads ua a merry dance from the 
tropica to the Polar regions, and all over the 
world generaUy, contriving to get through an 
amagjng amount of all sorts of adventure by 
the way, and finally settles down at home with 
his old foster father, the boatswain of the Niobe. 
The story is told in the form of yarns spun by 
these two worthies over their pipes, and, it is 
needless to say that such a field as we have 
indicated affords ample scope for the graphic 
descriptions of sport, scenery, and encounters 
with man and beast, in which the author excels . 
The volnme is profusely illustrated, and is 
altogether a book in which boys will revel 
during the long winter evenings. 

S38Ea. GEimTH, Fabiuk, & Co. have sent 
us an iUustroted edition of The Boy Slave in 
Bokhara. By David Ker, The title-page bears 
no date, nor any indication that the book has 
been pnUished before. The preface, however, 
is dated 1874. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
Pbo7. SayoE left England on November 20 
to spend the winter in Egypt. 

Sous little while ^^o we stated that the 
Hardwicke historical MSS., whioh chiefiy con- 
sist of corresp>ndenoe with foreign courts 
during the reigna of George L and II., had 
been sold to America. The purchaser was Mr. 
Astor, who has now OTasented them to the 
Astor public hlirary in New York. 

Mb. E. W. GossX sulad for America on 
November 19. He is to deliver a course of 
lectures at Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 

The Christmas number of the ChicafO Current 
is announced to contain a new poem by Mr. 
Edwin Arnold. 

MiBS Mathilde Blqtd's novel, TaratOella, 
will be published by Mr, Unwin next we^ in 
two volumes. The plot is laid in 1843. The 
rnAJn incident takes plaoe in Italy, and tiie 
scene is afterwards truiaferred to Gennany. 

Mb. Bobkrt Lotus Stxvsssok is writing a 
local London ghost-story whioh is to be printed 
as a special Christmas number of the PoU jlfall 
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A Hiitory nf the Phtm, by Mr. Dosftbhai 
PnuDJi Eankft, C.S.I., will be pnUubed next 
weekfylCeBS».Hacinilkii&Co. It will be ir 
two ToIumeB, hiudsomely illaatratecl. The for- 
tunes of the P«rn oommunitj are detailed at 
oonsidenble lengtb, eapeoially ftom the time of 
their first oomine into contact wiUi the Englith 
govmunent. "&» Habjeot of their rel^ion is 
oarefully treated in se^ral ohwtois. It may 
be added that the Prince of Wales hai been 
pleased to accept the dedication of the work, 
whiah is tiie more appropiiate as Mr. Dosafahai 
Framji Earaka read ue address of welcome to 
the prinoe when he landed at Bombay in 187 S. 

Mtt FnCDKaicx Hawkikb'b AfwaU of tht 
Frmeh Stage, from its origin to the death of 
Baoine, to which reference has already been 
tOAde, will be published on Wednesday next 
by Uessrs. Chapman & Hall. Hr. Hawkins is 
the ttrst TtngliA writer who has undertaken to 
deal with this lubieot on a scale larger than that 
of ft nutoanne articld. It is understood ih»* ^'^ 
has en&mrared to give his work some i 
as one of literary history and critidsm, and has 
devoted mnoh care to the elucidation of the 
rdationa between the church and the stage in 
olden times. In his information as to the 
material ntnation of tba Com^die Fraa^aise, he 
i ■ indebted to the registers of that theab«. 

Mbssbs. Jixxa KiSBET & Co. have in 
pMM a new translation, by Canon Bpence, of 
the US. recently discovered by Aimbisliop 
Bijennios, entitied Tht Teaching of the Apottlei : 
a Page of First Century Christian Idfa, with 
Prolegomena and Notes. 

Uiea Mabel Bobiksom has a novel in the 
preaa called JHi'w BuUer't Ward, which will be 

«ublished in Mr. VixeteUy's one volume scair- 
Te imderstand that it deeds with the experienc 
in London artistic society of a beautiiul Irish 
girl origintJly of the peasant class. 

UsasBS. TjovanAsa will be the publishers of 
Mr. J. I. Minohin's translation of the Bivina 
Cotnmtdia, whioh has already been announced 
in the AOADSHT. It will probaUy appear 
before Christmas. 

UlsSBS. WaBO & DOVNXT will publish in 
Ibroh the first volume of "Btepniak's" sew 
work, which will be entdtJed, t7iid«- tht Tzari. 
The book will be in two large octavo volumes, 
one will contain an exhaustive aooonnt, from 
"St^pniak's" point of view, of the present 
condition of the Russian Empire. 

NUtidt't Mytkoiogy, Greek and Roman, which 
has gone throngh seven editions in Qwmany, 
hoa been now translated into EngUth by Ucs. 
Angus W. HaU. The book, which is illuBtnted 
with drawings by the translator, is dedicated, 
by the speoiu permission of the Prinoees Chris- 
tian, to her daughters, the Fiinoeasee Victoria 
and Loiiiw of Sohleswig-Holstein, It wOl be 
KiUished early next montii by Messrs. Eirby Sc 



Wx hear that John BvIV* Neighbour 
True Light is bdn^ translat«d into B . 

ftud will be issued m St. Petersburgh at the 
beginning of the new year. 

Db. Bbuisley Nioholsok is engaged in 
bringing out a re^int of the first ^tion of 
Snort DiKoverie of Witchcraft. It will give the 
text of the first edition, and note the variations 
in the second ; a somewhat full introduction and 
^ossary will also be added. The volume will 
Se snuul quarto siie, 200 copies only bdng 
jffinted, and will be issued by subscription by 
Mr. BUiot Stock. 

A irOVZL by Mr. William Black, entitled 
"White Heather," will begin to appear in the 
January number of tongman't, Ur. R. L. 
Stevenson's " Prinoe Otto " is promised for the 
- e later in the year. 



A NEW novel by Mrs. Spender, enfifled Beai- 
Iretioni of a Coani^ Doctor, a collection of short 
stories united by a thread of narrative, is now 
iippearing in a number of provincial newspapers, 
the Wettem Muming Nevit, the Norvneh Argue, 
the Nottingham Journal, and others. 

The Christmas Number of 81, Stephen' a 
Bevitw will be called St. Stephen't Saturnalia, 
and the greater part of its contents will be 
written by the Eori of Carnarvon and the Earl 
of Lytton. Lord Lytton's oontribntion is en- 
titled "Bernardo, a Study of Sentiment," and 
is illustrated by Cruikshank. Amon^ the 
other contents will be a grand Christmas 
pantomime, "The Forty ThiBves," dealine 
with the liberal party, and illuste«ted by Phil 
May. The numbw will ^so have illustrations 
by Harry Fumiss, Wollis Mackay and Tom 

Miss Ababklia Hopznrso^'s new story in 
CaiidVa Magazine will bear the title of " Sweet 
Christebel," and will include those oharooteris- 
tio descriptions of " oonntry-honse " life for 
which her stories are so remarkable. 

Mr. A:n> Mb8. Kendal have joined the New 
Sbakapere Society. 

ThB first number ot a qnaiterW magaaine, 
called the Suffolk Antiquary and East An^ian 
Archaeological Nota and Quariet, will be issued 
in January. It will be edited by the Bev. C.H. 
Evelyn White, of Ipswich, A plan of the town 
of Ipswich, copied from Bpeede's^map (1610], 
win be issued with Fart I. 

Tuk Seminary of the Bemonstrants celebrated 
its sooth ' anniversary, at Leyden, on October 
28. Prof, Tiele, on ornament of the University 
of Levden, and of the Remonsbiuit brother- 
hood, hoa sent us his festival address— a spirited 
plea for the continued existence of a body of 
which the first prindples are tolerance and 
progressive theology. Leyden, it would seem, 
welcomes such a denominational college, and 
incorporates its profeMOr. 

At the lost meeting but one of the New Bhak- 
spere Society, Mr. Eirald Flugel, of Leipsic, read 
some early eighteenth'Century Qcrman O|anions 
on Shakspere which amused his hearers. They 
were from the works of his great-grandfather 
Mencke, a celebrated profeesor of his day, who 
was also tJie ancestor of Prince Bismarck s wife. 
In 170O Mencke declared that •' Certainly 
Dryden was the most excellent of English 
poets, in eve^ kind of poetry, but espeoially 
as a writer o( tragedies. In tragedv be was 
neither inferior to the French Corneille nor the 
English 9utksp«re ; and the latt«r he tbe more 
excelled inasmuch as he (Dryden] was mora 
versed in literature." In 17i)2, Mencke reported 
Dryden's Opinion that Shakqteie was inferior to 
Ben Jonson, if not uiKeiuus, yet oertainly in 
art and finish, though Hues Uionght Shakspere 
superior to every poet, then living or dead. In 
1T2JS, Mencke quoted Bichatd Carew's opinion 
fin Camden's Aematncs, 1614] that Catullus bad 
found his equal in Shakspere and Marlowe 

SBoilovins; Carew's "Barlow"]; and in his 
iotaonary, 1T33, Mencke gave the following 
notice of Bhaksprae, "WiUiam Shakspere, an 
Tinglish dnunatast, was bom at Stratford in 
16M, was badly educated, and did not under- 
stand I«tin; nevertheless, be beoame a great 
poet. His genius was oomical, but he conU be 
vei7 serious, too ; was exoellent in tragedies, 
and had many subtle and interesting ccmtrovo- 
sies with Ben Jonson ; bnt no one was any the 
better for all these. He died at Stratford in 
leiS, April 23, 53 yean old. Hi* comediM and 
tragedies — and man^ did he write — have been 
printed together in mx ports in 1709 at London, 
and are very much apprednted." [The sen- 
tence, " Hia genius was ooviioal, but he could 
be very serious, too," is from Collier's Hist. 
Diet., 1701, We have air (a4y mentioned that 



Mr. Browning quotes it before his Ferithlah't 
Faneiee. See also Fuller's Worthite.^ 

The College of New Jersey, at Prinoetcn, 
U.S., has jnst issued an adnurable Svbjt^- 
Cabdogue of its library, compiled by Hi. 
Frederic Tinton, which forms a thorouglily 
practical index to a well-seleoted oolledion A 
60,000 volumes. It is a useful additum tc tba 
tools of the wotting lil»arian. 

Tub Ifatioii leoords the deaUi of PioL Lewii 
B. Packard, in the for^-ninth year of hii age. 
He had been HBlhouse ProfesMir ot the QnA 
Language and Literature at Yale siaoe 186J, 
In 1880-81 he was pieaidait ot the AniericM 
Philoloscal Associatian ; and in 1863 be vh 
choaen ue second aannal director of the Amm- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens. Ha 
arrived in Gbeeoe with his health quite broken 
down, and was unable to do any ot the sctiTe 
work of his office. He died at New Haven on 
October 28. According to the Ifatioa, PioL 
Packard never wrote a book, though ha oon- 
tiibnted a good deal ( * ' ' • — 

has left in the press ai 
books of the Odyuey, 

The Bev. Orby Shipley has reprinted u t 
pamphlet his article on Dryden a» a Hynmdi^, 
which appeared in the last number of the 
Dublin ReuieiB. The purpose of the article ii 
to claim for Dryden the authorship of the 
translationH ot Latin hymns contained in Tit 
Primer, or Office of the Blessed Virgin, publiilied 
in 1700. The writer arguea his case with modi 
ingenuiW; if his whole claim con be eitabliihed 
the result will be a consideraihle addition to the 
catalogue of Dryden's wiitsngi, as the unmbn 
of the hymns in the colleotion referred to ii 130, 

The Discuno of Don Manuel Duivfls 7 
Collado on La Germania de Valencia, ns-l 
before the Boyal Academy of Biiton of 
Ifadrid on November 9, has swelled, witti the 
notes and illustrations, and with the reply d1 
Senor Fernandez Duro, to a closely printed 

auarto ot over five hundred peges, of which 
le speeches oompriee seventy-five only. The 
subject is ot great interest, and we hope to 
return to it. 



1 Loudon two soaiet?s fin 
^n — thf Aristotelisn sad 



philosophical discusnon — Uie Aristotelisn si 
tiie PhiloBophicaL The latter society vu 
founded last winter under the chainnaoibip ol 
Mr. J. 8. Stuart-Qlennie. Oreen's Prok^mtK 
to Ethic* having been the general subject of 
discussion during the year, the chainnsn 
brought the first year to a close lost month 
with a valedictory address on ' ' The Criterisof 
Truth." It is propoeed to continue the ili>- 
oussiou of this subject ia taking up_ Hr. Heibat 
Spencer's PeuehMogu, and beginning with 
Fort VII., "Oeneral Analysis." The sooie^ 
meete at Dr. Williams's Libiary at eight o'oloa 
on the fourth Thutaday of every month from 
Octobo: to July. 

We regret to onnounoe t^t the cnirent 
number of the Bibtiographer is the last that will 
be published. The refieotion is not the less nd 
because it is old that thoee journals alw 
fiourish which aim at mere populanty. «> 
confess that we had hoped a longer life for the 
Bibliographer, it only beoanae of its Amerieu 
connexion. The blune oertainly does not isrt 
with the editor, vho may oonaoie himself with 
knowing tiiat hia six bonnd vtAnmea poasM ■ 
permanent valne that will increase with time 
rather than diminiah. We an glad to hear thst 
he puipoeet to issue a series of handbooks <m 
some ot the practical points connected with 
bibliography, mch as can be treated in separata 
esaays more conreoianUy than in a mcnthly 
maganne. It must be confessed that the ai- 
tatuiou ot mouv artiolea (eapeoially those in ^ 
nature of catalogues) over more than a smjpe 
number was an awkward feature in the fflWio- 
ffrapA«r, 
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XS. LOWELL AND MB. BRIGHT ON 
WHITTIER. 
Wb laun fiom the Kew Tork Critie that 
• portrait ot Mr, 'Wluttier, piunted br Edgar 
PkAer, of Boston, was presented to the Frieuds' 
School at FroTidenoe on Ootober 24. The donor 
«M Mr. Charles C. Cofan, of Lynn, Mass. The 
poitnit, which now haugs in Aliunni Hall, is 
Me-itze, and repreoeota tuJa poet as seated in an 
unudiair " in an attitude of peaceful thought." 
On the oootuion of the presentation, an a&iess 
ms deUvered by President Chose of Hartford 
CoUege. A letter from Ur. J. R. Lowdl was 
then Tend. It oontained the following sonnet : 
Neir EuKlaad's poet, rioh in love as years. 

Her Imla and xalleys praise thee, and hei hrooks 

Danoe to thy song ; to her giava eylTan nooks 
Thy test •llnre ns, which IJie wood^ruah hears 
Ai maids their lovers, and no treason tears. 

Through thee her Mexrimaos and Agioochooks, 

And many a name uncouth, win lonng loolu, 
Sweetly familiar to both Gnglanda' ears. 
Peaceful by birthright as a virgin lake. 

The lily's anchorage, which no eyes behold 
Sira those ot starB, yet lor thy brothers' sake. 

That lay in bonds, thou hlew'st a blast as bold 
ka that wherewith the heart of Boland brake, 

Far heard through Fyreueon Talteys cold. 

A letter was also read from M>. John Bright, 
expressing his r«gret at not being able to be 
ptxsent. He said in closing :—' 

'"The Virginia Slave Hothei's Lament' has 
often brought the tean to my eyea ; it is short, 
hut ii worth a Tolume sn the great queatlon which 
«u settled twenty years ago, by your great con- 
flict, in which bo much treasure and blood was 
expended to make freedom the heritage of your 
enthient. Those lew lines were enough to rouse 
a wbole Nation to expel from amimg you the 
odious crime and guUt of slaveiy. In the poem 
of 'Snow-bound' there are llnea on the death 
of the poet's sister which have nothing superior 
to them iu beauty aud patboB in out language. 
I have read them often with always incteasiug 
admiiation. I have suffered from the loss of those 
near and dear to me, and I can apply the liuea to 
my own case and feel as if they were written for 
■OS. The'ECecnalChiodn^Ba'isanotbcrpoemwhich 
is worth a crown of sermona which are spoken from 
tlepolpta of our sects and churches, which I do not 
wish to undervalue. It is a great gift to mankind 
when a poet la raised up among us who devotes 
hie gnat powers to the sublime purpose of sptead- 
iug among men principles of mercy and Justice 
»M freedom. This our friend Whittier has done 
in a degree unsorpagsed by any other poet who has 
ipoken to the world In our noble tongne. I feel 
it a great honour that my bust shoidd stand In 
your ball near the portrait ot your neat poet. 
Kzcuse this poor expreraion of my feelings. I 
wish I oould write to you sotuetbing more worthy 
of Ibe Docasion to which you are looking forward 
with so much interest. Believe me sincerely yoni 
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COnRESFONDENCE. 

" PLANT LORE, LSaSHSS, a:«D LXBIC8." 
CtloUewwd : Nov. 18, UH. 
In his very oble review of my work, Plant 
Lore, Legendt, and Lyrict, Sir. Fiiend has 
thought fit to introduce a notice of his own 
book on Flowen and Floteer Lore (published, 
he tells OS, at the beginning of the year), and 
to insinnate that I copied from that maf^erly 
work most of my cbapt«r-heads and certain 
" striking facts." I can assure Mr. Friend that 
he cannot have felt more chagrined than did I 
when, my work being ready for the press, I 
discovered, by dipping into his book, that 
evidently we bad both been for some long period 
patiently gathering the same material, consult- 
ing the same anthers, and writing on the same 
aaojects, with the inevitable result that in 
numerous instances w6 bot^ chronicle the same 
facts. Indeed, how could it be otherwise P 
]£r. Friend states that be issued prospeotoses and 
announoements of his book two years ago, and 
he seems to think I ought to have seen them. 
I certainly did not, bovrever, and knew nothing 
of the appeoraikoe of his book till a few months 
since. The bulk of my own M8S. was sub- 
mitted to the publishers in the spring of 1883, 
and it was only after specimen pages hod been 
pulled, and the book was in the print«r8' hands, 
that I chanced to hear of the pnblioation of 
Flowen and Fiowert Lore. Hr, Friend alleges 
that I have taken paragraphs from Baring 
Oould'a Carioiu MyOu of ika MiddU Aga, and 
borrowed the title of one of mv ohapters from 
Step's Plant Life. Unfortunately, I have never 
.wen either of those works. Ur. Friend bestows 



so much generous praise on my book, that I 
feel sure it is simply through inadvertenoe that 
he does nte the injustioe to desoribe the Second 
Part of " Plant Lore" as a free tranalatioQ of 
De Glubematis' Mytholoi/ie da Plantet ; for this 
unfair descriptdon totally ignores my labours in 
the oolleotion of the immense amount of Eng- 
lish lore in connection with plants and tzeea 
which is to be found in that section of tJie 

I have not yet finished the perusal of ISi. 
Friend's second Tolume, but I nave found his 
pages ao full of curious and interesting informa- 
tion, that he may be quit« sure, should his 
antainpations be Teriflad and a second ediHon 
of Plant Lore be called for, there will be ample 
cause for his name appearing in the list of 
authors quoted. Bighaku Folkabd, Jutt. 



Air OLD SPITAfa. 



: NoiV. S, USL 

Allow me to forward yon a oouple of my 
memoranda in answer to Prof. Uax UJllIer a 
qnery (Acadeut, August 23, 1884, p. 122). 

At pp. 180-61 ot his Nonke ForTtiavmnger 
(Erishania, 1862-66, ootavo^ N. Nicolaysen 
describes a marble thirteenth-oentury grave- 
slab in Seem Parish, Jarlsbergs and I^urviki 
Amt, Norway, which ends wit£ : 
" Ploia ; sum quod eris ; 
Fuoamqaodes,- 
Pro me, precor, ora." 

In Anxeiger /Ur Kande der diutKhai Vonet'l, 
vol. I., quarto, Niimberg, 1863, p. 439, is 
treat«d a sculptured gravestone, thirteenth 
century, in the ^rdens of the ruined Cistercian 
Uonastery of Volkenroda in 8achsen>Qotha, 

" Hie joceo funus, 

Victurorum tomen unns : 

Quod mihl nunc, Ubi craa : 

Non te solvabit Ipocraa." 
P. A- Save, in tiio AntiqvarUk Tidskri/t fSr 
Svtrige, vol. i,, octavo, Stockholm, 18M, p. 101, 
copies a funeral block on the church floor, 
Hycklinge, East Ootland. The Latin inscrip- 
tion ends : 
" Qolsquis ades, qui morte cades, sta, perlege, 

Bum quod erls, quod ee ipse tul ; pro me, preoor, 

In the remarkable work by Qeorges Eastner, 
Let Dansei da Mart*, DUitrtatUme, et Retherchn, 
quarto, Paris, lSd2, p. 51, we read : 
"Be la porte des clmetl&ree oCi repoaalent les 
enfauta du Christ s'ichappait le lu^bre appel 
d'outre-tombe, et Ton entendalt des vols contuses 
T^pfter d'un ton moitl£ triate, moitI6 lollleur, aux 
fnvoles humains : 

Nons ^tions ce qae vons 

Et vous serez ce que nou 
Inscription de la porte du dmeti^re de OIngnon. 
Des inscriptlona toutes semblablea ezist«utaussi en 
Allemague, dana pluslenrs dmeti&res, notanunent 
dana ceux d'Erlenburg et de Tceplitz. Oas paroles 
out eu autant de vogue et de o£l£brlt£ que le 
fameux vai oaam qui transitit p*r viam attiialit*, 
dont j'ai parl£ ailleura. Kfp^t^ malnte fois pw 
les poetes, lea moraliates, et les pr6dlcatenie, 
elles passirent en proverbs ; on les >etionve dans 
oetCe phrase qui avalt conrs, en AJlemagne, au 
zir? ai^e: 

Ala una un ist, alsz was ouch in 

Als m nun jst, als werden wir." 
At p. 12 the same writer continuea : — 
"Vasari nous apprend qn'en 1S13, ii Florence, 
Pierre de Cosimo, I'nn dee artistes les plus origin- 
aux de I'csole Toscane, eat I'idfe d'oi^aniaer nne 
aorte de cortege triomphal de la Hort, ra^elant la 
po68ie de Pftrarque et les pelaturea du Oompo- 
tianto. La sombre divinity. prDmen6e dans tout 
I'gclat de aa pompe lugubre a tnvers les quartieTS 
de la Title, foisait iL chaque [station nggmSXm des 
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Moelsttes qui MrtHiant de Usoxb tombee ea 
chontftnt ; 

Hortt dam, come TSdeto, 

Cod morti tediero Tol : 

Fnnuno gl> ooma vot deto, 

Vol BUxtB come noL 
Cast la complobite qn'on attrfboe an pofte Antonio 
^i Bman-ni et qul M tioiiTe dtou Ib icottell dea Ctoxfi 



But this inscription, in various shapes and 
languages, is not uncommon. Numbers from 
England may be found in T. J. Pettigrew's 
Chronidtt of the Tombi, octavo, London, 1864, 
I irQl only give a couple in French and English. 
P. 4$, tomb of John Warren, Barl of Snirey, 
tl304: 

" En Tie come totu beUb jadls fa, 
Et Tons tiel Moieb; coma Je au." 
F. 41, etufspb of Edward the Black Prince, 

tme: 

" Hal come tu es ie an tiel fa : 
T» senas Ud come le sn." 
P. 4S, brass of "WU. Chiohele, brother of the 
Arohbiahop, 142fi, utd of his wife Beatrice : 
" Snch as ye be, snidi wei we ; 
Bnoh as we be, soch ahal ye be." 
P. 46, John Bniten and his wife, 1460 : 
" Fiends fere, what so yee bee. 



Bo shall yon be another dey." 

We have even this formula in runes. 

Hainhem, in the island of QoUand, Sweden, is 
a fine grave-alab, probably from the fonrieoitli 
century. The Bunic riating mentions the names 
of the bouse-Iord and the house-lady who lie 
buried there, and then continiies : 
" asitnr csl at. bi)>ik mti tux. 



Jh wili M. Pray fir (turn. They tern that vMch 
yen art now, Mtd yi iBtU be that ahicA thty art 

\ NoUt 



ia«y u 



The latest instance I know we find i 
and Qaeriu, London, October 24, 1868, 
where mention is made of a wooden cross over 
the remains of Private Alfred Bow, who died at 
BenafS, in Abyssinia, during the English oani' 
paign against the Emperor Tfawdore, on 
Pebroary II, 183S. The grave-words mn : 
" Xjook, comTsdesall, aa you pass by; 
As yon aie now, ao once was I ; 
As I am now, so you wHI be : 
Bemembei Qod, and tbink of me." 
While correotine the proof of these memo- 
randa, I see in the Danish paper Dagt-Tele- 
grafen for Nov. 14, 1884, a sfiU later inatance. 
It annonnces the death of a Done in Hongkong, 
July 25 this year, and adds that two of Ms 
friends plaoed on his grave-stone an English 
inscription, ending :— 

" Btay, stranger, stay, as yon ore passing. 
As yon an now, so once was I ; 
Aa I am now, you aoon may be. 
Prepare k>, that you may follow me." 
Gboboe 



tiieir. sapporten throw themselves on his meroy, 
and the poem ends : — 

" 'Bat consider theli esse, ... it m^ yet be 
your own 1 

k-nit see how Quy kneel ! la your heart made 
of stmwf 

This moves ; ... so at lost I agree to relent, 

Tor ten pounds In hand, and ten pounds to be 
spent" 
This, in the paUished version, is the end. 

In the Flymonth Public library is a folio 
lettered IhrnmTigt and CoTresfiondenee of Jamei 
Northeote, R.A., which contains, besides other 
matters of interest, a HB. veraion of this 
letter and poem. It is written on paper, 
of which the watermark is Cretwick 1819, 
and has some oorrectiDns in Northcote's hand. 
Uts. Homeok, the mother of " Little Comedy,' 
and the " Jessamy Bride," was once known a. 
Hm " Plymouth Beauty, a ciroamstance which 
may account (apart from the fact that North- 
cote knew the daughters) for its presence in 
the volume. 

This version difibrs in no way from that 
which we find in Mr. Forater's Biography, 
excepting that it contains an additional final 
couplet, whidi has every appearance of being 
genuine :— 
" The judge tokea the hint, haTing «een what we 

And dismisoea them both with coitectlon in 

This appears so excellent a conclusion that I 
should be glad to see its genmneness estab- 
lished. Ebxest Basfobd. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

UoaSAT, Nov, M, B p.m. Sqjii AoadeOiT : " Anatonj 
—The Flcare,'' by Prof. John Manihfll. 

SJO pjo. OeiMiaiihioal : " OreilaDd'Jouniev la 
Fonnoaa," by Hr.^iEghod B««k7. 

K, 8 pjn. Antluopologlaal Inatitnto : 

nio Bkaa from Aattpum," by Dr. J. 

"" ' — •"- ■molDaotiaon of ■ 

>r. W. H. Ooean ; 

uBoataadWeM.'' 



Plrmonei : Oat. SI, ISM. 

There is a fflwiiliai- epistle of Ooldsmith to 
Urs. Bnnbur^ (sometime Mies Homeck) whi^ 
finds place in Washington Irring's, and in 
Forater's, life of the poet It embodies, aa 
that schoolboy knows, a longish, and highly 
humorous poem upon the subject of the loo 
table. Ooldsmith fonoifnlly supposes the fi^ 
rasters in dock on a charge of th^Ft — 
" For giving advice that la not worth a stoaw 

Hay wdl be called picking of packets in law .' " 
b the sequel the "handsome culprits" and 



TUBODAT, Nov. Id, 

"A PnUBtanle ttaU from Ant^wros," by Dr. J. 
Q. QaniMli "NoteonfikeAboormalDeotidon of b 
HatiT Bor Insn Boaala," br Dr. W. H. CoCSn 
" Prehlstaito Intamotuae between Boat 

\>T MlaaA W.BoOkland; "Soma Doamnu ur lu- 
termMHMe Artiaalaaoii>,"byMr. H. Holej "Tha 
Onatoma and Lapgnage of the Iroqnida," l^ Hra. 
BRDlnle A Smltli. 
WmufBUiAT, Nov. as, Bp.ni. Sooietv Ot Arts: "The 
International Heoltli KxliIUtlon?' bv Mr. Ernest 
Hart. 

B pjn. Sonth Flaos logtttata, Flnabnir: 
"IleM<Ri,"1:vMr. 8. B. J. SkartisUy. 

a p.m. fioral Sode^ ol LtCenttoia: "The 
Bordai^I^nd ot tlie Mlddte A«e« and ol the 
Bapaiaeanoe," tr Urs. O. H. E. CaimlohaeL 
Tbummt, Nov. n, «.9a pjn. BorolSactety. 

'- ' Adjonmea Dl*. 



. Tdenub 
»»«»», 'AHemoteC- 

apjo. Eloole^of_~. 

Ccoveidon ol Heat into TJaefal Work," 



9p,m. Ciril „ 

S p.in. Roral Aoadsmr : CbaBiatrr—" Testa ol 
the Oenolneneaa of FlgmautB," bv Fmf. A. H. 
Chundi. 

8 p.m. PoAea' Unsenin 
operutoQ • " - 

FaonAT, Noi 



I In SanitaiT Work," by Dr. AUnd C 

W, tt^^mT and S3) p.m. BriCUh 
" Eiayptlau Anttqnttiae," 1^ Mias Helen 



8 p.m. Quekatt Mlaraaooptool COub : 



SCIENCE. 
BOSIE CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
Studia Sophodea IL By B. H. Kennedy. 
(Bell.) The first part of Dr. Kennedy's Stadia 
was intended t« annihilate Prof. Campbell, the 
second subjects Prof. Jehb'a Oediput t« a oriti- 
' im which is equally vigorous, though hap^y 
it equally rough. It is useless to dogmatise 
a short review ; but we ahonld at least like to 
call attention to the remarks on O.T. 73, 19U, 
498, SOO, 994, 1,041, l,046,andl,233. Dr. Ken- 
nedy naturally gives most space to the " famous " 
passages, ivftpopal fiouiiMifJiTia (4S], ttirumti 4 
irripifirn (13), and /•!) tiiK tx<^ vi tri,,fiQ3^w (320). 
For bis transiarien of the first of fliese, "Com- 



parisons of Counsels," he produces on niin- 
pectedly strong defence. He ahonld have added, 
Uke Prof. Campbell, that Uusgnve acbull; 
desiderated this sense for the wcr^thoughfnc- 
fortnnately) he resorted to conjecture to obtain 
it In the second passage (vers. 13, 14) we 
fancy that Dp. Kennedy, t£oarii right in tluni- 
ing Prof. Jebb's rendermg doubtf^Qieek, goei 
loo far in calling it illogical. "'With *hil 
dread or what decireF "*'.«., "in hd^ew few 
or with some plan," surdy givea the diajanc. 
five 4 in its proper force. One ot Prof. Jebb'a 
intCTpretations, which is condemned both in tlie 
book before us and in many other revievs, 
seems capable of further defence. In 374, ^i, 
rptftt KfSi ncrti, is rendered by Prof. Jebb 
" thy life is passed in utJtroktn night" nis 
view may, perhaps, ba suworted by Plato's 
■U.. wA.(w I xpimi fitfrmu etiwi 4 fifi ^ (ApoL 
40e], wh^e /Wa deariy does not eqwtl M. 
There is one question, omitted by Dr. Kennedj', 
which we much wish some experienced Bchollr 
would discuss — Prof. Jebb's metrical theoty. 
This he takes from a Glerman writer (or rstliPi 
from an American translation ot the Qennsii), 
and states as if certain. Tet anyone acqnaiDtai 
with the literature of the subject kuowi it is 
rejected, it not ridiculed, by most auttorilif*. 
Quit iudt'cabit ! We most add that Dr. Ken- 
nedy's little book is more than a review, i 
good prose translation is attached to it, ad 
several new oonjeoturea are advocated Oee 
remark is juat now interesting enongh to b« 
uoted : "I hold myself free to re-wrile [thf 
Ireek poeta^ provided I give such Greek si the 
poet might have written, and show plainlj Hut 
it is my own " (p. 63). 

GommenU on the Ted<if Aetehylat. ByF.W. 
Bwman. (Triibner.^ Mr. Newman's mm. 
meuts were written thirb'-five yean age, and 
his text is the text of Komfield, Bchtii, and 
Scholefiold; but he does good in Tecelling 
attention to these older scholars. The latcel 
editor of Aeschylus, Dr. We^ein, speake of 
his surprise at the mass of ralualje material 
which ne finds buried in forgotten treatiM; 
and though only Oermaus have the ohanoe of 
excavating this, we in En^Und might wdl 
take more notice than we do of our mon kh- 
spicuous predecessors. We oannot now diKHai 
Mr. Newman's own conjectures in detail; 
though they are not wanting in snggestiTeDfl*, 
icy their autlior would I 



Somtr, Iliad 1-12. ByD. B. Monro. [Osm- 
don Press Series.) This book is intended to 
form a oomnomon volume to Mr, Meny's sehool 
edition of uie Odvuey. ijke all Mr. Uoan's 
work on Homer, it is exoellentiy done, and wOl 
be ot great use to soboolntasters, both of whom 
have been till now without a suitable edition 
of the Ili<id, and have, in consequence, seriooslf 
neglected it The volome contains an Intio- 
duction, a brief Homeric Onunmar, text and 
140 pages of notes, the grammar and nol«ato 
Book I. being practicably reprinted from Hr. 
Monro's eoiiier edition of the first book, IV 
one fault of the notes seems to us to be tk 
absence of illnatrations from ait and orchseo- 
logioal remains, sncih H, e.ji., HeUdg has lecenlly 
given so well in his Hom^imht* A>m. Bo^ 
and men realise Homer far better if they are 
told about Schliemann, and otrnfroated «if> 
woodcuts or descriptions of tluDgs small snd 
great, whether the thing iUustrat^ be (to taka 
two examples from Hdmg) a disriot or a pon- 
pobolcn. We mnst confess that we regard an 
edition of Homer whi<di ignores the ftoJiea sea 
little behind the times. The Ditrodnction " on 
the date and composition of the Homeric pomiM ' 
will interest mature students, though boys. « 
fCM, will not care for Mr. Monro's cautious and 
judicial method. And, in any case, is not tbe 
history of ^ Homeric ooatroveisy from ffoK 
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to Orote (pp. Txii.-xxxvm.) a little out of 
plaoe? Hie Hometio qaettiott can hardly be 
aettUd till attidaatoey anslogiea oan be drawn 
faom other ^ios, and it is yoBb hen that orftidsm 
haa faOed most. As Mr. Monro says, it was 
tone time before Lacbtnann'a comparison of 
the Uiad and the NUdtingmilied was seen to be 
untenable, and ho himseif adopts, again from 



(£e says), a poem of 24,000 Tersea, was the 
work of one man, who oould neither md nor 
writer" No doubt Wolfram, anthor not only 
of POnival, but of other SCddle German (not 
Old Oerman) poems, tells us he oould not mad 
or write ; but he lived amone men who most 
certeinly oould ; and it would be almost as just 
to oompare the Iliad with Pandiae Lo«t as with 
Parzival. Indeed, lAdmuum's desoriptioa of 
the latter poem sa belonging to " the age of 
aimple nnoomipted poet^," though quoted 
witBout comment by Hr. Monro, sounds strange 
to any one who has reader pcirto'^^.^"^"^^ 
myvtieal oompoafdon. Homeric critics have 
f^otkiB as wrong over the foreign epics as Bentley 
did over Hilton. But we hare said enough. 
We need only add that the first part of the 
Introduction (x.-iii.) seems to us most Taluable. 
We hope Mr. Monro will speedily make the 
second halt of the Iliad as accessible to students 
as he has the first, and will also ^ve ug his 
long-promised edition, to whioh his Homeric 
gruumar and stdiool-booki are the Vorgtudien. 

(Maami] . 

knoirif Mr. Mayor does his beet for scholarship 
when he tuma a^e to edit Homer tor schools ; 
bat he has prodooed a very characteristic, 
■nd to teadiras a not imwaloome, work. We 
imagine the book is scaicely intanded for the 
ordiua^ schoolboy. It seems somewhat expea- 
rive — three shillings for sixty-six pages of text 
and notes, with seventy-four pages of advertdse- 
menta added. 

Btudien und Fortchangen oaf dem QebitU dor 
ttomeritchtu OedichU itnd ihrrr Littratur. By 
H. K. Benicken, (Imnsbniok r Wagner.) This 
is a T^table Homeric monster, a huge volame 
of no leasthon 1,312 dosely-printed pages upon 
three boc^ (liii-. 3nv., and it.) of the Biad, 
redeemed, howerer by an Index of 175 pagai 
more. It is really an encyclopaedia of the 
opinions held by Dr. Benicken and his pre- 
deosMOTS upon the paction of the Iliad of 
wkioh be treats, and consists of a lengthy 
pretaoe followed by an exhaustive commentary 
npon each line of the Homerio text. Dr. 
Benicken, who may be described as a disciple 
of Tr^"^"""'" , complains of the difflctdty ho has 
had in procuring access to some of the recent 
pnblicabous upon the Homerio question ; but we 
shudder to think what the size of bis book 
' " 'n reading 
1 the snh- 



graphioal Society, the Geological Society, and 
the Ootowold Club — have thrown much hgfat 
npoik l^e etroctare, the olassifioation, and the 
distribution of the echinodermata of the 
Secondary rocks. During the Bristol meeting 
of the British Assodntion in 1875, Dr. Wright 
OTendsd in the geological section. In 18TS the 
Geological SocietT awarded to him its highest 
honour—the Wollaston Medal — and in 1879 he 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 



it whenever it is discovered, iriiether in the 
valley of the Oxus or in that of the Kechar. 
F. Has Mih^LBs. 



would have been had he snooeeded 
erery obscure paper and pamphlet ( 
jeot of it whum the press, more eepedslly ii 
Omnany, is oontinnaally pouring forth. His 
for his bad sfrfle is better justifled, and 
ing the labour and reeeaH^ involved in 
his work, \t is really a pit; that he did not try 
to make it more attraobve, and somewhat less 
difficult to handle. Homer is indeed to bo 
pitied, if suoh a mountain of learning is needed 
to make him intelligible. 



OBITVABT. 
Dk. Thohab Wkioht, a well-known palaeonto- 
logist, died at Cheltenluun on the I7th inst, 
Pot neailv fot^ years Dr. Wright had been a 
itudent 01 fossil echinoderms, and had devoted 
to his hronrite stndy all the leisure that the 
active life of a medic^ practitioner permitted. 
His patient researches— represented by numer- 
ous pqxn in the publications of Ae Falaeonto- 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SOStA P1,AKT. 

Oxford: Nov. IT, Mt4. 

I think Prof. B. von Koth has slightly nui- 
understood a sentence in my letter on the 
Soma Plant, published in the Acapeuy of 
October 2o. I said that I wished to take th« 
earliest opportunity " of pointing oat the oldest 
icientifie aescription of the Soma plant which 
I knew of." By acientifiQ I meant, of course, 
botanicsJ ; and I have had several letters from 
botaniste, who recognised at once the scientiflc 
botanical character of that description, so 
different from all other descriptioiis, and wrote 
that " there was more to guide a botanist in 
that paragraph than in aU that has hitherto 
been written on the Soma." No better sciential 
description of the Soma plant has as yet beei 
pointra out, and, till that is done, the passage 
whioh I published in 1395 will remain Uie 
classical passage on the Buhiect. 

I was carefid to remark that the description 
in question was foimd in the TtkS on the 
Bhfishya of DhUrtasv^min, that it was quoted 
from uie so-called Ayurveda, but that I could 
not vouch for Qie age of that so-called Ayur- 
veda. Why I could not vouch for the ago of 
the so-oalled Ayurveda, Prof, von Both knows 
probably better than anybody else. I had the 
same impresaon whioh he seems to have had, 
namely, that the description of the Soma plant 
was taken from one of the NighanAis ; but I 
have hitherto not been able to find it either 
there or in faraka, the Sausmta Ayurveda, 
Sakradatta, or in other medical books. 

Whether by eleshmala is meant a plant that 
produces or one that destroys phlegm I do nol 
feel competent to decide. I took it in th( 
sense of aiahTnafia, and was under the impres- 
sion that certain medicines destroyed or oarried 
off phlegm by first dissolving or, if you like, 
producing it. Medicines for producing phlegm 
in the ordinary 
very doubtfuL 

I grant Prof, von Both that 
contain no adjective ranwna from which uamanS 
could bo formed. But that applies to many 
Sanskrit words; and adjectives in ana, forming 
r feminines in ani, like Sodana, Kodanf, £o., 
perfectly regular. To replace vamant by 
pdvani is quite uncalled for. fc we must neecb 
conjecture, vdmini wonid be far better than 
pdvatit, aa suggested by Prof, von Both. The 
learned professor must be aware how precious 
the adjective vamani or vSmint is, for it ex- 
presses the one peculiarity of the Soma for 
which there is ancient Brfihmanic authority, 
namely, that it produced vomiting in persons 
who were not accustomed to it, while it agreed 
with the Brilhmaiias. I need not quote passages 
in support of this, for they must bo perfectly 
famiuar to so distinguished a student of tbie 
Veda as Prof, von Both is known to be 
need I refer bim to his own dictionary, 
tomavSmirt. I am quite prepared to admit 
that this oldest scientific description of the 
Soma plant which I know of mayrefer to one 
of the later substitutes of the Vedic Soma. 
But even if that plant oould be identified ouce 
for all, something would have been gained. ' ~ 



9 of that term seem to n 



Sew Hcrbaitom: Nov. 16, IBSf. 
I should like to say a few words in this dis- 
ousaion from a botanist's point of view. Since 
the matter was first mooted in your oolmnns 
by Prof. Max Miiller it has been definitely 
arranged that Dr. Aitchison should go with 
the Aighan boundary oommission as naturalist. 
Dr. Aitchison has twice vimted the country 
already upon exploring expeditions, and has 
done more than any man livmg to increase our 
knowledge of the Afghan fiora. From each 
previous expedition he has sent home to Eng- 
land large and beautifully prepared oollections 
of plants, which have been reported upon in 
detail by himself and Mr. W. B. Hemsley in 
the Journal of the Linnoan Society. Of these 
specimens type-sets have been retained for our 
Government lierbaria at homo, and the dupli- 
cates have been distributed to other public 
and private hwbaria in Europe, India, and 
America. 

A very great deal has been done in other 
directions during the last twenty years to in- 
crease our knowledge of the botany of Centzal 
Asia. Working from Turkestan as a basis Dr. 
Albert Begel and other Russian explorers have 
collected most diligently ; and now, in Boissier's 
Flora Orienlt^it, of which the fifth and con- 
cluding volume has been issued very recently, 
we have gathered np in one book all the 
scattered records that relate to Persia and the 
louring regions. 

Ayurveda description of the Soma plant, 
which was cited in your oolumnB b^ Prof. Max 
MUUer, appears to me to point distinctly in the 
direction of Saroostemma. So far as I remem- 
ber there is no other old-world climber with 
leafless fleshy stems which yields an abundant 
supply of miUty juice. Saroostemma is a genus 
of very wide distribution, of which about ten 
distinct species are known, all of which fulfil 
the above definition. Working from the Indian 
Peninsula as a centre it extends to Australia, 
Abyssinia, and Cape Colony. There is an 
endemic species in Srande {Sarcoitemma Stects?'?). 
Two from the highlands of Arabia, S. itipita- 
eeum, and Forikahliannm), are described in 
Forakshl's Flora EgypUaM-Arabita, withacon- 
siderable amount of detail as to their nses, and 
Arabic and Persian names. One of the two, at 
any rate, appears to be eaten at t&e present day, 
both by men and animals. 

No Saroostemma is known to grow anywhere 
_i tiie neighbourhood of Central Asia, but other 
plants which belong to the same very limited 
group of leafless Asclejnads have been traced 
— to a considerable altitude. Periploeaaphylla, 
.._ioh Dr. Aitchison reports as common in 
Afghanistan, has been tiuoed up by Dr. Hauss- 
knecht to 3,000 feet in the mountams of Persia. 
Of this the stems are used as cordage, and Dr. 
Stochs says that in Beluohisten the fragrant 
flowers are eaten by the natives, and taste like 
raisins. Periplcea hijdaspidis has been traced up 
by Mr. C. B. Clarke to 4,000 feet in Kashmir, 
and nearlv as high l^ Dr. Aitohiaon in the 
Euram vaUay. 

In his letter in your iasoe just received. Dr. 
Roth demurs to Uie description of the Soma 
jjant cited by Prof. Max Miiller as being defi- 
cient in authenticity and antiquity. If then he 
win undertake to condense the authentio 
scattered notices of it whioh are to be fouod, 



:> the Soma which the Brahmans knew (BY. 
., Sd, 3, yam hrahToSaahvidHb), I shall welcome 



into a brief definite descriprion, and print this 
in your columns, we wiU take care that when 
Dr. Ait^ihison's plante oome home and are b^g 
worked out this shall be kept in memory. But 
Central Asia has now been so well explored that 
it doias not seem likdy that any distinctiTdy- 
marked new plant-type still remains to be dis- 
ooverod. J. G. B- 
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THX IBIBB less. AT SDUfBITBOH. 
UnlTcnitr Oolleee. liTopooI ; Nov. fl, lasi. 
In the laat rnunber of the Sevue Cdtique, 
p. 191, 1 hare hurriedljr put tof;ether (time aiid 
niaoe not allowing me to do it more fully) k 
ahort liat of andent Iriah tales contained in the 
collection of Irish (oonunonlv misnamed Oadk) 
MS8. of the Advocates' libtsry, Eidinburgh. 
Most of tliese tales I have identified for the 
flist time, as they havo hitherto either been 
orerlooked or misrepresented in the deficient 
aooounts that have been published about this 
collection. Hay I claim a short space in jour 
oolumiu in order to substantiate my scanty re- 
marks in the Jtemte Celtique, and to atraken, if 
pMsiUe, a wider intereet in this neglected col- 
leoticm of MS8., "dont," Prof. Cbidoz says, wiUi- 
~ ' " " lee oeltistes du continent ne 



comptc qn'elle m^rite." Indeed, I found that 
ia EuinbuTgh it«eU it is little realised what a 
great and rare treasure the libnu? possesses in 
fliesellfSS. 

About twenty years ago. Dr. W. F. Skene 
drew np a catalogue of the entire collection. 
This catalogue stJU remains in M8., Dr. Skene 
himself objectiug to its publication, " becausCi 
as he writes to me, " it was very hastily pre- 
pared, without a minute and careful examma- 
tion of the USS., merely for the nurpose of 
identification, and to assist visitoTs wno wi^ed 
to refer to them." But apart from this, an 
entirely new catalogue would now have to be 
made, as Celtio studies (aiiioe the last twenty 
yean) have made such progress that very few of 
Dr. Skene's statements would be allowed to 
remain unaltered. The publication, then, of a 
new catalogue would be a most desirable thing, 
and no dotibt one of the most important oon- 
tributicnu to our knowledge of ancient Irish 
literature and its history that could now be 
made. That this statement is no exaggeration 
may be inferred from the tact that some of the 
Uw. are unica, and others contain the oldest 
versions of the most beautiful and interesting 
Irish tales. The following paiticulara may give 
an idea of this. 

The most important MS. is that marked xl., 
eonaislanir of aavmtty-two quarto p^e« of 
vellum. This was copied in 3£nard(oo. Kerry P) 
in 1538, as amteors from the following colophcm 
of the sdibe on p. 67 ; Finid. amen, ocut a 
MinaiTd do [^ilgribiuadli T do be not an tigema 
an tan tin. tu. tliadna. ox, 1 u. c. 7 mile. b. Mktk 
tfbnehbn mbt gill-crktt mJcc /pica . As in earlier 
times scribes used to append their names in 
oeam-characters, so the scribe here employs 
the well-knowu mediaeval cipher of putting 
the next letter in the alphabet for each vowel. 
We have, therefore, tu read : Miti Seatichan 
mae Gilla Orial tiUc Eoin. Besides good copies 
of many of the Aideda or death-stories of the 
heroioal cycle, this US. contains the only com- 
pete copy of the last part of the famous JFlai 
Bricrstui, called the Cennitch ind Jiaatiada, at 
well OS the only complete copy of the Mace 
Vfad, here called the Saethrei'mUlad eo Teamnir 
Luaehra. It is also important as being the 
only Irish US. in which the particle diao, the 
existence of which has been doubted by some 
scholars, has hitherto been found written out 
thus : dio. 

US. XV. contains on fifty-five folio pages 
the moat complete copy of the Tojail Troi. I 
may here mention that there is another copy of 
this tale in the Stowe US. 992, which on folio 
2Ba, 1, contains the following surprising entry ; 
" Oanidi amlmM fin inditu idair in Jlii leemtlattt 
ia FraHetaii etiimnim luingi Arge l» foirudmb flana 
One to kinit baiurburtvaigh ZflMAtn 7 ro /aaait 
Feiyyil J Dairitl Frigtla 7 Eitnir Gathaek in tetl lin 
«r toratiU in erfieind irda in rtitki Friiiala i sinn 
iMbx wird Itper iartkairdtinxrt Afraictki — i.i., 

'Thos does the noble poet of France relate the 



flnt voyage of the ship Asm with the pure Qreek 
voaths to the island of Lemnos of the broad 
boroughs, and VaisU and Dares Phrygius and 
Eitnir Oothacb (?) have left this tale about the 
search after the golden fleece of the ram □! Fhrixus 
on the top of t£e very high mountain of Hesper 
In the south-east of Africa? " 
It is evident, then, that not the Bitloria de 
Eixidio Tniae of Dares Phrygius, but the 
Roman de Troie of Benolt de Sainte-Uore, 
for none other can be meant by the 
poet of France," was the source of the Irish 
version of the destruction of Troy. This 
fixes the age of the Irish version, and it 
would seem that the Sook ef Leinst^ c 

tains the original version. Moreover, as 

Irish version of the Alexander legend draws on 
the Togail Troi (as I have shown in my edition 
of it, p. 14), it can not have been written itaelf 
before the end of the tvrelfth century. Indeed, 
I now make no doubt that the originals of the 
Irish Altcander, as well as of the Cath Oatharda, 
must also be looked for among French literature 
of the twelfth oentury. 

MS. Uii., a vellum of the fifteenth century, 
commonly called the Book of Oleann Uasain, 
cont^ns a complete copy of the Aided Cklainne 
Uienig and of the Toraigeicht T&na B6 Flidait. 
On the fiy-leaf we find a modem entry that the 
US. was written in 1238 [mih da cketid trichid 
'la hooht), for which there seems to exist no 
authority. 

MS. xxxviii., on paper, written in the 
seventeenth century, contains the oldest version 
of the Aided Chlainne Lir. 

These are some of the most valuable US. 
that the collectiou contains ; many more of 
equal importance might be mentioned. But 
I hope enough has been said to show the 
desirability of the publication of a complete 
catalogue, which might well be followed by 
good editions of the most interesting and 
important tales. Let me express my h^e that 
either the Faculty of Advocates or the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgu, which now enjoys the pos- 
session of a C^tio chair, may soon see their 
way to arrange for such publications. 

KuNo Ueyeb, 



PHILOLOQT NOTES. 
Mb. AiTONTioaAM Bobooah, of the Bengi] 
Civil Service, is oompiliog a vocabulary ofUie 
several Beng^ dialects. Mr, Borooah, who is, 
we believe, a native of Assam, will be known 
to some of our readers by his Pradiad Eajlitk- 
Sanikrtt DietioTiary, published in three Tolnina 
between 1877 and 1881. 

Db. Cappellkn, Professor of Sanskrit in tLe 
University of Jena, has published a Qermu 
translation of Prof. Uax Miillei's Csmbrid^ 
Leotoies, "India, what can it teach m;" 
under the title of "Indien in seiner ireltg»- 
sohiohtliohen Bedeutung," [Leiptig: £ti|«l- 
mann.) 

The EaiAa Upanishad, of which a poetiol 
version, in a popular and novel fonn, is knhi to 
be pntdished by Ur. Edwin Arnold, under Ihp 
title of The Secret of Death, forms the M. 
Upanishad in_the second volume of the (ram. 



(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

At the end of this year Prof. Whitney will 
publish a supplement (about 160 pages) to liii 
Sanskrit grammar, oontaining an alphsUtic 
liat of all the roots, with the Megtm y«W 
forms and all the primary derivatives. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

Thb Junior Sdentifio Club at Oxford purpose 
to give a coavertatioTte in the Uuseum on the 
evening of Tuesday, December 2. Dr. S. B. 
Tylor has promised an account of his visit to 
the Pueblo Indians. 

It is proposed to foimd at the Royal School 
of Uinee a prize for organic chemistry, in 
memory of the lamented Frank Hatton, who, 
it will be remembered, lost his life by a gun 
accident lost year, while employed on a soieutifio 
expedition in Borneo. Subscriptions will be 
received by Dr. Hodgkinson, at the Koyal 
School of Mines. 

The Director-General of the Oeologioal 
Survey has published in Nature an important 
article on the crystalline rooks of the Scottish 
Highlands. This article is introducton' to a 
Report by Messrs. B. N. Peach and J. Home, 
two officers of the Survey, who have been 
engaged for some time in working out the 
stmcture of the north-western part of Suther- 
land. ItiswellknownthatUurchisondescribed 
certain sections in this area, which he inter- 
preted as showii^ a clear, undisturbed suooes- 
from the Lower Silurian limestones of 
ess into a great series of metamoirMo 
rocks, consisting of schists and gneiss. This 
interpretation ia now shown to be incorrect ; 
the detailed work of the Survey having broug;ht 
to light "evidence altogether overwhelmmg 
against the upward succession which Murchison 
believed to exist in Eriboll." 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Pbilolooical Socibtt.— (J'rwby, .Vor. 7.) 

pRor. Skkat, President, in the Chair.— Tiw 

President read a pqwr on "IJome Eogliih Etfiii- 
ologies." The word Httrt. in Pien Plomui, 
B. S, 138, means a lector. It eaams to uxwa te 
the Old-Fiench lilii, derived from Latin It/" is 
the nominative case, and thus distinct from ¥«ui 
UcUur, wbicli is derived from the sixutatin 
Uelm-tm. This helps to show that Old-Fresdi 
eoiutrf m derived from a Low-Latin cmk,, itn 
eiuloi; see Qennon £wf«r in Kluge. WeoftenM 
an sxcrescent r In Old-French and Middle-Eo^ih 
after il. as iu Ugitirt, decrtlittrt, ditinittn, vbtn 
the Bufflx -ittre U the LaUn -uM. Cf., tcfktls 
for topkitl, alehemuier or alelUmitlrt for tkhmiil, 
8(1 also barritttr for barritt, ehtriiltr for ihm«: 
where the -«r, though slmul^ng the ZngM 
ageaHal fonn, was probably at flist -n, ther ban; 
Intrusive. A roitttrtr was once a nitUr, fran 
Old-French rtulrt, another form of mU, fnm 
Idtia rtuiievm. Instances of intruslTe r oKir 
elsewbero than after it: as ia ptrt-r-id§i, ert-r- 
iige, after rt, t-r-eauirt after (, and In the Fnsdi 
^nt-r-u; aftecJ, and/T-ofiA after/. Thefollow. 
lug words were also discussed, namely, pktUm^, 
eoffir, order, lavender, p'fvtndir, j'atper, eulpril, ivJi- 
groem, hvarMt, tarporal, all with reference to tta 
i-Bouadcontalnedluthem. Excrescent/ slsoaxan 
after p and i, as in manciple, participU, piiKt-f^'. 
tyllaih, and perhaps in myrtle, after (; also tlKi 
!, namely. In Irtaele, ehnmieU, eanlieU. The folia*- 
iiig words wero also discussed. In compuinf 
oHdinn with the Old- French andier, wemasttlto 
Hiddle-EngUsb latmdirvi, with the mat 
sense, answering to modem Frauch laniicr. lb' 
Francis suggests that haique Is from the Fn^ 
haiiehi, a game ; this seems to be pioTed bj Uw 
occurrence of French biiy, with the isme senMi 
from the Peraian bdti, with the «ame sea* i 
Caoulshmu is not a BrazUiau word, but comej Iron 
the dialects spoken iu Ecuador near the *"'"*°' 
ibe Amazon; it means "Juice of a tree." nt 
eerviee-tree means the tree bearing urrti, tin 
Middle-English name for the fruit in PelleiM« 
EMhandry. li. lil. The Anglo-Saion word u 
tyrfe, lyrf-ircoui (Cockayne), aad is mcrelj « 
Anglo. Saxon form of the I^tinwriiM. ^^*^' 
Latm form for touM^c Is, as I am informed by 
Prof. Nettleship, not ealeitia, but ealticvi. ^ 
Latinised name Stheldreia (whence our wMil 
tatodrg) Is from Anglo-Saxon ^ihtltbry Oi, \.i; 
noble strength. Fresh qnotaUons were also p»- 
duoed iu oonflrmation of the etymologies alresdj 
ivBU of the followiug words, nHmely, ""' f' 
iudgeon, tamUr, teaH, tet, epruet, iw-Wnm.— I™"* 
L.-L. Bonaparte read a paper, "One Woh1b»» 
on ArUchoke," oontendii^ that tiie *-fonii rf tM 
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word could not oome from the Arabio " hanliat,' 



(1) -^S^S {»ot| M Homy angK^B^i tiom Fienoh 
«ia w> gtffiut, but English ^ojp, ^ " gogmire," 
"gogglo," &C. ; (2] Aloof (out of t^(£); (3) 
Shelter (not, as Ske&t ujb, from <A«M- 



defined by Skeat): [k) to ted baj (not, an 
Skent Bays, from Icelandic liVJa, to spread dong, 
bat from litf, dung) ; [S) Gull, to gull [not, as 
Skeat aajB, from the name of the l^rd, but from 
the jellov coloar of a, helpleas nestling) ; (T) Souad 
[of the sea, not from nmd, awixomlng, but from 
twirf, tbebase of" sunder") ; (S) to eouad (deptha] : 
French rniufer, not from SuBUdloavlui lund, bat 
Breton nun, peipendlcalar. 

Cambhidob A^rtQCAHiAN Socivrr. — [IfonJay, 
JlTw. 10). 
Xb. J. W. Clask, President, in the Ohalr.— Prof. 
Hughee gave on account of the opeuing of a 
tumulus In Upper Hare Park. He oWrred that 
the flint flakes exhibited might have been derlred 
from the sorface-soU on which the mound iraa 
raiaed, and be of any date earlier than the tumulus. 
Host of the lemaiiu were found in the aouth- 
westem portion— the north-eaatem hod not yet 
been explored. They consisted of skeletons buned 
whole on their sides, with the arms and legs 
doubled up; of bonfs and chucoil showing 
eridence of cremation ; of rude urns ; of one um 
ornamented with a shoulder and crls-croRs lines 
indented. In tjie earth there was also found a 
piece of a ring of Kimeridge coal. The relatire 
ag« of these remains vas not clear, but they were 
■U in the body of the tumulus. Over them there 
was, towards the lower margin, a thick accumula- 
tion, of earth, due to the washing and ttampling 
down of the mound. In this were fragments of 
Roman pottery and two Roman coins of Galbaand 
QnintUloa. Over the surface mediaeral and later 
remaina were scattered. Piof. Hughes then 
deaciibed the resnlta of bis inreatigatioas along the 
line of the Maiden Way. The Mslden Way in the 
district referred to was only one o( a number of 
smooth, tiampled-out cattle -tracks. llany of 
thflM trere very ancient. That a portion, at any 
rate, of what is pointed out as the Boman road Is 
only one of these tracks, was proved by a clear 
section, partly artificial and partly natural, cut 
across the line of the supposed road near where 
it cresses llacodam's road from Aldlon to Kendal. 
Here It was clear that there was no road of any 
kind, although it was a part of the roate where, if 
anywhere, some construction was wanted to carry 
them over the swampy ground. He though^ 
therefore, that the Roman road, if there ware one 
there, mast be laid down again on different evl- 
d<nce from that upon which we had hitherto 
reUed. Prof. Hughes next described the camp at 
Whitl^, near Alston, and the portion of the 
Maiden Way south of that town. He thought 
that there was a nnlfotmlty of plan in all proved 
Roman camps. Alt known British camps, also, 
showed a common mode of construction, llavlug 
described In greater detail the characters referred 
to, he pointed out that the camp at Whitley was 
in all essential points British. He had found 
Roman pottery within the entrenchments, and had 
seen Boman Inscribed stones said to have been 
found close by. This he accounted for by sup- 
posing that the Romans bad occupied a British 
stroDgliold — at he had on a previous occasion 
■hown they had done at Penygaer and Cissbury.— 
Dr. Bryan Walker read a paper on the Inquintie 
Catiiitaitu Cantabrigitniii, which led to some dls- 
:nusion. — The President exhibited and described 
some !>peclmens of two rarleiies of Ox, which had 
been domesticated in prehistoric or very early 
historic timet. After biiefiy describing the gigantic 
bovine animals, of which evidence is obtained from 
the gravel and the peat (fiuan pritau and Sot 
primigmitu, neither of which have ever been 
domMticated), it was ctated that the remains of 
oxen (onod in graves indicated different and much 
smaller animals. There wen probably several 
varieties of the domestic ox In prehistoric times, 
varying considembly in size. An iuteresllog dis- 
cossion followed, in wbloh Prof. Newton and Prof. 
Hngfaea took part. 



Saw SHAxsFiaa Soonrr. — [Fridaf, Sot, li), 
Bbv. W. a. Hasbuom in the Chair.— Ulss Leigh 
Noel read the second part of her paper on 8hu- 
epere's "Garden of Oirls — Hardy Blossoms: 
Rosalind and Beatrice," dlsoussing the (Jiaractei 
of each, and finally giving Boealind the preference 
over all Shakspere's other girls.— Hi. Fumivall 
read a paper bv It r.W.O. Stone on some emenda- 
tions in "As YOQLlkelt,"andonthe"fool-and- 
bob " passage, maintaining Hiat the latter needed 
only a proper use of brsckut and stops to make lbs 
meaning quite plain as tba linea etand. In the 
discussion Uessra. Harrison, Fumivall, J. Knight, 
P. Z. Round, K. Gndiame, A. Or. dnel^ve, and 
Miss Leigh Noel took port. 

EniHBUBOB Uatbiiut 



vrt.— [Friday, 
Ntv. 14.) 

Do. Thomas Mina, President, in the Chair.— Hr. 
John 8. Hackay read a paper on the geometrical 
fi^re known to the Greeks as " The Shoemaker's 
fiiife." The following office-bearers were elected: 
President, Mr. J. A. G. Barclay ; Vice-President, 
Mr. Oeorge Thom; Secretary, Mr. A. T. Fraser; 
Committee, Dr. R. M. Ferguson, Dr. Thomas 
Muir, Uessrs. R. F. Allaidice, W. J. HacDonald, 
John B. Mackay, and David Uunn, 

BoTAL Asiatic SociKr. — (Jfonrfoy, Sot. 17.) 
SirWrujAMUniB, President, in the Chair. — Papers 
wf™rBad—"OuthebearlngoftlieBantfi Languages 
of South Africa on the Aryan Family of Languages, ' ' 
by the Rev. T. W. Kolbe, to which the reader ot 
the paper, Mr. R. N. Cost, hon. sec, added 
some Valuable remarks ; and on recent arch- 
aeological reeearebes by Surgeon -Major Hendley, 
" On the Buddhist remains near Sambhur, in RaJ- 
putana," accompanied as these were by a consider- 
able collection of the monuments found on this 
rt, including many coins. The Secretary briefly 
cribed a present to the society by H. Bhow- 
naggree, Esq. , consisting ot some objects of natnial 
history and of some coins. Sir Thomas F. Wade 
was elected a member of the ConncU. 



FINE ART. 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 
In view of the public int«reet whiah, during 
the next few weeks, may again be aroused about 
the proposed restoration of Westminster Hall, it 
seems well briefly to review the whole matter. 
Three different questions have tu be considered. 
Firstly — What were the buildings which, in 
ancient times, stood upon the site ? Secondly 
— What are the Government proposals ? Thirdly 
— What is the valueof the objections urged 
against them ? 

As to the &nt question we maj confine onr- 
selves to a consideration of the nature of the 
buildings erected up to and during the reign of 
Richard II, At a later period a labyrinth of 
additional structures was raised about these, 
such as "Purgatory" and "Heaven," the 
nature and distribution of which is of little 
importance. To begin with, Henry III, is 
known to have built in this neighbourhood, for 
the fact is attested by documentary evidence. 
In confirmation of this come the reoent excava- 
tions, made under the diraotion of Mr. Pearson, 
enabling ua to fix with accuracy the plan of 
Henry IIL's buildings. William Eufus, as 
everyone knows, built the walla of the Hall, 
and roofed it in in some fashion or other. At 
the north end, against the west wall of the 
HaU, and running out almost at right angles 
to it, Henry III. built an at least two-storied 
chamber of large dimensions, the toundationfl 
of which have been revealed. This chamber 
"was nsed by the seneschal and marshal to 
King Edward III., and the windows " of the 
seneaohars chamber looked across what is now 
New Palace Yard. There were cellars under 
the chamber, and there was, probably, a tower 
attached to some part of the building. Fur- 
ther, in the Boutli-wast angle, between this 



chamber and the Hall, he bnilt (aa far aa the 
fourth Norman buttress of the Hall, ootmting 
from fbe north) a long narrow build^g, divided 
into two stories, of which building the fonnda- 
tions have likewise been laid bare, as well aa 
traoas of the doorway leading into Uie chamber, 
and of the arches let into ohaces, out in the old 
wall of the Hall, npon which the floor of the 
upper story retted. A portion of the exterior 
^Jt of the Hall thua beoame the interior w^ 
of this building, and was covered with gesso and 
painted, and traces of this painting remain. 

Bichmd II. made great ehangea in West- 
minster Hall. He made the eziatine timber 
roof, and to support it fajs had to bidldthe now 
famous flying buttresses, which a recent writer 
in one of the dailv papers deacribes as Norman I 
Of course, flying Duttreesee are only built when 
they have something to fly over, and the fact 
that Richard flankM the whide length of the 
wall with such supports proves that he designed 
a long building to stand beneath them against 
the great west wall of the HalL The first two 
buttresses (counting from the north] had to flv 
over Henry III. 's building, to the walls of whicn. 
we con prove them to have beenadjnsted- The 
remaining four were built on unooonpied ground, 
and were joined together by wallsrunning from 
one to the other, and surmounted by a parapet, 
no doubt battlementod. ^e roof of tnis long 
building out through the flyers, so that the 
spring of each was witliin the roof and the 
upper portion without it, an arrangement like- 
wise observable at Westminster Abbey. The 
building oonsiBted of two stories, the dividing 
floor being supported on arches as in the por- 
tion raised by Henry III., different only in this 
respect, that the archee are built agamst the 
wall of the Hall, and not let into chaoee out to 
receive them. 

Queen GliEabetb, who bad bet palnoe here, 
made certain changes and additiona to which 
we may briefly refer. She knocked down the 
west or outer wall of Henrv Hl.'a smaller 
building, and set np a new waU in its place a 
short distance further to the weet, thus making 
for herself a larger room, which she nsed for 
her bed-ohambra'. She treated Henry'a 
seneschal's chamber in the some fashion, 
knocking down its north wall, supplying its 
place by a row of pillara, and building a new 
wall further to the north, of which wall two 
representations at least survive. The enlarged 
room was her banqueting chamber. To uiis 
nucleus she made additions which do not now 

For brevity's sake I need not here refer to 
the various maps, plans, drawing, and prints 
which afford' dtAifinnation, and m many oosei 
direct proof, of the foregoing statements. They 
are all duly mentioned in Mr. Fearaon's report, 
issued lost session and readily accessible. 

We now come to Mr. Pearson's proposals for 
the utilisation of the site once oooupied by these 
ancient buildings. There is one exMllence 
about them : they are remarkably aimple. He 
proposes to build npon the site of the old 
foundations an edifice in tbe style of ardiitec- 
ture of Bicbard II.'s time, wluch shall agree 
with the original edifice in all known pointa. 
We know what was the plan of Heniy III. 'a 
building, but we do not know ita nature. 
About Bichard's we are a little better informed. 
We know that it had two stories, we know the 
level of ita floors and roof, we know the heisht 
of its parapet, and we know whence the arwes 
of the ground fioor sprang- These are all im- 
portant hints, and Mr. Pearson has adopted 
them, and only called npon his own invention. 
where the existing remains supply no guidance. 
Leaving out of the question for the moment the 
intemalanongements of Mr. Pearson's building, 
and the uses to which it might be put, ita mere 
external fabric it, at f ar aa the long building 
under the flying butbesses ia concerned, a r»- 
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ptodnotioa u nearly m con be aniTod at, of 
the long buildinff ot Bichord II. 

With the bailing at right sn^ea to the hall, 
oa Henry'H foundationa, it is d^erent, because 
we do not knov anythine accurate about that. 
Mr. Pearvon has thereiore designed a two- 
storied edifioa, of the aame character as the 
long building under the buttresses, with a 
torret attadhed to one of its corners. As to the 
internal ordering ot the long building only one 
thinff ia essential, and that is, that it must be 
diTided into two atoriea along the old lines of 
diriaon. I think it unfortunate that the dif- 
ferent levels of the flooring ia the two parts of 
the long building fthe parts built by Henry and 
Eiohard respectively) have not been retained in 
the section ot the proposed building ; but that 
is a small matter. Two stories being decided 
npon, the qnestion remains what use shall be 
made of them ; and here, if I mistake not, 
comes the point where serious diOerenoes of 
opinion have arisen. It ia pretty evident that 
MJr. Pearson was in favour of ntiliaing the 
whole of the apace in the long building and the 
first floor of the other for committee rooms. It 
is unfortunate that he listened to the proposal 
that the ground floor of the long building should 
be used aa a oloister for a carriage entrance 
to the hall. The First Commissioner of Works 
further imperilled the plan by thoughtlessly 
suggesting that the first fioor might serve aa a 
lumber-room for stationery and what-not. The 
carriage arran^m.ent is iranMy inadmissible. 
On t^ other nand, the division into com- 
mittee rooms eeems to have everything in its 
favour. 

We are thus brought to our third point — the 
objections which have been urged, in and 
out of Parliament, to the proposed scheme. 

Many of these objectiona are of so little 
moment that we may be excused from occupy- 
ing sjtace with thorn. The most importent 
either in themselves, or as coming from men 
whose opinion is likely to have weight, are the 
following, raised on archaeological, artistic, or 
theoretical grounds. The first mentioned are 
of course the most important. 

It was stated in Parliament that Mr. Pearson 
was wrong in his conclusion that the whole 
height of Uie walls connecting the buttresaefl 
was of the some date aa the buttresses them- 
selves. In the case of the two buttreaaea which 
fly over Henry's building it ia proved that the 
^11 of that building is older than the buttresses, 
because they are clearly built against it. In 
all the other cases the wall and the buttresses 
are bonded together in a manner which leaves 
no room for doubt, and this bonding continuca 
to the top of the parapet. It was stated at the 
same time that the old roof could never have 
been designed by the architect who built the 
buttresses, to cut through the fiying arches, but 
that the chace for lead now laid bare, and upon 
which Mr. Pearson relies, muet have been out to 
take a roof added at a later time. In answer to 
this it is sufficient to refer to work of the same 
date over the aisles of Westminster Abbey, 
where exactly the some thing is done, and 
where the roof is obviously of ike same date as 
the buttresses. The flying buttresses, in faot, 
whether ugly, as some of the critics call them, 
or beautiful, as some others fondly regard 
them, must have been intended to flv over 
something. The hesght of the outer wall of the 
buildinK over which they were to fly is dis- 
coverable beyond a doubt, and the position of 
the roofcan therefore be inferred with certainty. 
It was said in several of the architectural 
journals that Westminat«T Hall was intondedto 
be the centre of a mass of buildings, and that 
its side was not meant to be seen. Now, the 
Hall waa erected by William Bufus, and there 
is no trace of anything having been built west 
of it before the reign of Henry III. At any 
rato, whether originally meant to be seen or not. 



we have now no choice in the matter. In 
several minor points, such as the height ot the 
parapet, Mr. Pearson has been accused of mis- 
reading old featnres. So far as I have been able 
to discover, aftor a careful examination of the 
plans and the remains themselves on the spot, 
I believe there is no shadow of a ground for such 
aspersions. An architect, who ought to have 
known better, writing in a leading journal, 
showed, by a criticism of this nature, that he 
was himself ignorant of the very [mdjmente of 
architectural drawing. 

We now come to a series of objections based 
upon aesthetic grounds, and here of course it is 
natural that opinion should vary considerably. 
Some would prefer tho buttresses to be left 
alone in their naked ugUneaa, while a aaggea- 
tion has been made by no less an autiiority ir 
matters of taste than the Daily Telegraph, that 
they should be granted at moat a covering of 
ivy, It seema to me that nothing could weJlbe 
uglier than the buttreaaea aa they now appear : 
walla between them and a roof beneath them 
are essential. More serious ore the objections 
taken to Mr. Pearson's design on the ground 
that the projecting building at the north end 
will spoU the general effect from Parliament 
Square. I do not think that it will. Unfortu- 
nately, however, in these matters there is no 
infallible jury to refer to, while the taste of 
many people ia warped by continual contact 
with modem examples of accurate measure- 
ment and exact balance. With certain details 
of the design I ahould not hesitate to quarrel, 
but the subject is at present sadly in need of 
consideration upon broad principles. Sir C. 
Barry erred on t£e right side in the irregular 
di^osition of the main features of his builiGngs, 
and tHi. Pearson apparently wishes to follow iu 
bis steps. 

This brings us to what I may call the 
" Restoration cranks." The scheme under 
consideration is one of preservation and utility, 
not of restoration at all ; but let that pass. 
We are told that to build in the style of a 
bygone day is a mistake. As a matter of fact, 
we do nothing else. Whera is our modern 
style P The Army and Navy Hotel, or the 
Hdtel Mitropole ? No one surely would wish 
a modem btulding in the style ot these to be 
raised in the neighbourhood of the Houses of 
Parliament. To complete a building in itsj 
orig^ol style is to do what we havo ample 
precedent from the best aeea for doing. Who 
but an expert could tell that tho nave of 
Westminster Abbey was built during the preva- 
lence of three distinct styles ? The sl^Ie of 
our day, if we can call it such, is essentially 
eclectic, and this not in architecture alone. 
O ur endeavour in many different spheres is to 
reconquer the past, aud what we do in his- 
torical study we do likewise in art. There is 
no doubt that we shonld have done better than 
Wren if the towers of Westminster Abbey had 
been left to us to build. It is to be hoped that 
in the case of Westminster Hall the mistake 
which has so terribly injured the appearance of 
the Abbey wiU not oe repeatou. It has 
further been declared, with some show of 
reason, that it is absurd to determine upon the 
erection of a building before the use to be 
mode of it has been decided. To this we 
cannot but answer that tho circumstances of 
the present case are peculiar. The wall of the 
Hall has to be protected without the stone 
being destroyed or the traces of ancient work, 
such as the pointod gesso, the wall arches, and 
the old mason's marks, being obliterated. The 
buttresses cannot be left in their gaunt isolation. 
Tho indication of tho old foundations must be 
preserved. Therefore a building, the plan and 
elevation of which are not entu^y matters of 
choice, must be raised, and the uses to which 
it ma^ be put have only to be chosen out of a 
plentiful company of needs. 



Certain alternative sohemes have hem sd- 
Tanoed which demand a word or two of con- 
sideration. The most promineiit of tluse ii tint 
a one-storied cloister ahould be built on tbe 
site. To do this would he to set aside tlis old 
indications, which point with absolute oertsintj 
to the previous existence of a two-storioi edifies 
in this place. It seems to me beyond qnestion 
that whatever is done the main lines of tie dl 
work should be adhered to, as far as they ga, 
with absolute faithfulness. I( they weni 
further, as it is much to be regretted they do 
not, onr marmi of choice would be rsduixd, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry has likewise come forwud 
with an alternative plan. He would ban ■ 
" wall or stone-faoLug " raised somewfaais be- 
tween the Abbey and the Hall, he doei not a; 
where, and for the rest he wonld have enrj- 
thing, including what he oalls the " Normm 
buttresses of Biohard H.," left in the pieunt 



Government scheme has given rise, Studeiiti 
of architectural history, one wonld luTa 
thought, would hare been ready to islata wi^ 
hearty appreoiatioD a report of so schoUdj i 
type aa Mr. Pearson's. Instead of ,that it bti 



when it is not underground at elL The srctu- 
tect has been said to oontemplato sala^ 
" Westminster Hall in a well" Ea hia bem 
accused of "juggling" his drawinst and 
selecting impossible pouts of view for oil pti- 
spectivea, which, as a matter of fact, 1 bare 
found to be taken from the most natnial •taol- 



it does not possess. A multitude of similMly 
ill-founded objections have been itused, but, on 
the whole, after devoting much comddentitii 
of an unbiassed and independent Idnd to the 
subject, after a thorough examination of Itie 
jpot, the plana, and the report, it leema touu 
that few projects for public works of thii iW 
have been put forward in recent yean t« "bi^ 
-'- — M possibl e to take so httle eioepticnt 
W. M. CoirnT. 



ME88BS. TOOTWS QALLSRT. 
MEsaRB. Tooth's winter exhihitioa ii, •> 
usual, a good one, and, as usu^, it oonueb oi 
a chosen show of the works of many sdwoli ; 
for Meaars. Tooth seldom concentrate Uor 
efforts on dis^ilay of a particnlar nuiW- 
The English painters whom we are aoonrtomad 
to see in prominent places at the AcadasT-" 
from Mr. Hook to Mr. Peter Graham-«K 
represented in the Haymarket, bnt there is ■ 
greater freshness in the selection of fowS" 
canvasses. M, Lhermitte has never been aetit 
to greater advantage than in the smalls of ^ 
two designs. The sometimes baneful inflnenH 
of Bostien-Lepage is less evident in thst Uiu 
in the larger, or, rather, if M. Lepage hu 
inspired that at all he has inspired it in bspper 
mood. Both of M. Iihermitte's pioturee •" 
scenes of the Wrest fleld. Both are Inmiotni 
broad, bnt there oon be no difficulty o 
choosing between the one which pwwnteM 
too important a scale the less giaoeM inad«t 
of the harvest and that which presents m 
hour of repose. To many who know *■ 
Lhermitte only by his highly skilled TfoA id 
Black and "miite— his laboora of old wi" 
chalk and of late with the etching needle-U 
will bo surprising to find him betrsying we 
instdnots of a cohinrist, and poBBessmg sheto? 
a palette unfettered aa to its range by tw 
earlier experiences of hia art M. J™^*^!^ 
another notable foreign contributor. He •«"" 
a brilliant composition of many fiff"^ 
gorgeous interior, in which _ the scene u» 
passes is a competitive recitation for a p"" 
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the floral fStM of ProTence. But tboa^b the 
fttbjeet is of the BodUi, and a soodieni TiTsoitf 
of gevtnra fliM the group, M. Jimenez hu 
permitted himself to atiliBe, u a baokgnraact, 
one of the sOTKeons galleries of Venaillea. 
IL Engtee de B&aa we oumot oonsider quite 
■t his best. The piotnrea he sends wiU, we 
think, sowoely oonann a reputation wluoh is, 
in maiif respeotx, -well deserved. M. Tan 
Haanen, <m ue other h^d— .his near binsutan, 
80 to sBj, in subject and is treatment— sends a 
jnotore of " Portune-Telling," wMoh has all 
his BtaHing qnalities, if it has not the whole of 
his charm. A young Venetian woman of the 
lower middle dass wad an aged crone quite of 
tba lower olaas are the jvindpal personages. 
M. Tan HaaiMn is a deep oonectiaa, a pofonud 
obMfTOT and ohnMuoler of seoul^ uiaiBoter, 
He alwftTS shows himself Uiat. And he is 
a noble and ^owiiw oolourlst, and, here, more- 
over, be is m<ne jMasing in composition than 
he is always wont to be. The apparent dis- 
ord^ of his oampodtion is doubtleee at times 
a planned disotdiv, bat its qrmmatrioal sim- 
plicity in the preaent instance is not less 
w^AOme, One oUur foraign oontzibator~a 
Paxisian of the Fariuns, IL Jaoquet— de~ 
iuaikU to be mentioned. It is in^ossible to 
■minora his "Hignom," though it may be per- 
fectly practioaUe not to lilu it. For ounelVea, 
howerer, wa tejoioe in that emanmpation of 
its author from Tul^arity which "Wignon" 
shows. "Hignon" is, at all events, fresh and 
spontaneous, if it would ooour to no one to 
prononnoe it profound. 



MB. B. 8. POOLE ON '^ ARAB ART." 
Oir Norember 15, at the College for IStsa and 
Woman, 29 Queen Squai«, Bloomalmry, Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole, LL.D., gave a lecture 
on the domestic ardhiteoturo of Cairo, iUostrated 
W Ur. Frank Dillon's water-colour drawings, 
llie object of tbe lecture was to show art students 
the practical T^oe of a thoron^ study of the 
onl^ house aichiteotuie due to a great s^lc 
which oould still be exbsustiTely Btndied. 'The 
houses of Cairo built from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth oentury had not all been destroyed, 
and it is Still pOSiible, though the condition is 
fast disappeaims, to disoover the piinciples of 
oonstructuii, owmring, and deooration which 
wete followed by their arohiteota. 

The main features of the modem Egyptiui 
house might be traced in the ancient Egyptian 
house, iuid the scale of colour has not Taried 
for five thousand years or more ; but the 
principles of decoraaon hod been Krodually 
developed — mainly by Copla and Qreeks work- 
ing for Hohammedan masters. Though ex- 
^«ssed by alien hands, the ideas are distinctly 
Sbemite. 

The prindplee of ctmstruction were founded 
on oonveniaice and economy, and they were 
conspicuously displayed, affording abundant 
opportunity for decorative ingenuity. The 
chief rooms were the saloon of the men's 
spaitments, the hareem saloon, and the men's 
belvedere. These were daeciihed with the aid 
of Mr. Dillon's bectutaful drawings. The mode 
of lighting was shown to be eminently practical, 
with the conditions required for an artist's 
fitadio. The oolonring, wholly in primitive 
tints, was ruled by a scale wnich presented 
the most delightful harmony of repose, abun- 
dant space being allowed to the atmoepherio 
blue of the tdea of the dado, ana the 
ivory white of the ^>pcr walls. The rooms 
illustrated by Mr. Dillon were analysed in 
<lctail, and special attention drawn to the modi- 
fication observed, which absolutely forbid the 
current notion that this beautiful art is in- 
flexibly suited to one climate only. 

The practical ohoiacter and flexibility of 
Oairene domestic architMtui^ 



ileximuty ( 
8uggest«d il 



adaptabiliiy to modeni Bn^dish houses. Tht 
studios of Mr. James Wild and Mr. Frank 
Dillon were cited in proof of the truth of this 
proposition. It was then suggested that a 
Students' Olub should be formed for the study 
of Arab art, to which members should be 
elected in payment of a vary small annual sub- 
scription, and that meetings should be held to 
promote the following scheme: — Four students 
should be sent annually to Cairo for the cool 
season, two gentlemen and two ladies, under 
the control of an older artist. As no men are 
admitted to the hareem apartm^its, usually 
the finest, the presence of ladies in the expedi- 
tion was necessary. The students should be 
lodged in a house of flue style, and should not 
only make careful drawings, but also study the 
principles of construction and decoration. It 
was thus hoped that a school of Cairo would be 
formed which might make a new era iu the 
history of art, not oy copying works, however 
beautiful, but by learning the grammar of a 
noble style, and thus gaining the power of 
using it for our pressing need of rooms in 
which reasonable people may live without a 
constant shook to their sense of the beautiful. 

Mr. James Wild, Mr. ftank Dillon, and other 
architects and artists had already kindly favoured 
hCr. Poole's project. 



NOTES ON AST AND ARCSAEOLOOT. 
A Ke^nory of Soman Coint, Begal and 
Republican, by the late Beth. Wm. Stevenson, 
which was left unfinished at the author's death, 
has now been completed 1y Mr. P. W, Hodden, 
and will shortly oe published. The volume, 
which, in size, corresponds with Smith's 
" Dictionaries," is illustrated with woodcuts 
of upwards of seven hundred rare coins, 
executed by the late Mr. P. W. Fairholt, with 
a few later cuts supplied by Mr. ^Miller Smith. 

Th£ last number of The Ormi Sutorie 
OaUeriet, containing parts IL, liL, and liii. de&Is 
with the Flemish and Dutch Schools as rmire- 
sented in the Northbrook Gallery. The illus- 
trations include three fine Yan Dyeks, " The 
Ecstacy of St Au^tine," and portraits of 
Uountjoy Blount, Earl of Newport, and of 
Henrietta Maria with Jeffire^ Hudson. The 
latter was exhibited at Burlmgton House by 
the Earl of Portarliugton, from whom it has 
since been acquired by Ltnd Northbrook. 01 
the Dutch School photogruphs are given of a 
beautiful portrait of the wand Pensioner De 
Witt, by Schalcken, of a Prank Hals, and 
other good pictures ; but it is impossible not to 
regret that some of the finest pictures in the 
paliery, the Rembrandt* and TObuchs, for 
mstanoe, have not proved amenable to repro- 
duction by photography. The letterpress is, 
however, not oonflued to the pictures figured, 
but gives a oareful account of -all the more 
important works iu the gallery. 

We hear that Sir Noel Paton has received 
from the Queen a oonunisnon to paint a small 
altar-pieoe. 

The Art Jbttmai is about to undergo a serious 
change. Next year its price wiU oe reduced 
from 2s. 6d. to Is. 6d., and while tlie quantity of 
letterpress -will be unaltered, and the wood- 
engravings will be increased rather than 
diminished, the engravings on metal (steei- 
engraviiws, etdnngs, and [motogiavuree) willbe 
reduoed mim three to one eooh month. Among 
the writers whose names are mentioned in the 
prospectus for next year we notice Prof. Colvin, 
Jib. J. C. Robinson, and Mr. P. Or. Stephens. 
In connection with this journal, an Art Annual 
for 1884 is announced, devoted to Sir Fredarick 
Leighton and his work. This -will be written 
by Mrs. Andrew lAug, and contain more than 
forty illusb«tions. Of the " full-page " plates, 
the most important is a steel-engraving by 



C. Dietrich, after the Preeident's famous early 
picture of " Oimabne's Madonna being carried 
through Florence," belonging to the QuesQ. 
This -was the first pioture exhibited by tiie 
artist, and attracted great attention at the 
Royal Academy of 18S&. 

It will be satisfootory to those who hod mis- 
givings about the runes on the Torcello spear- 
head to find that Dr. Undset no longer main- 
tains their genuineness. It was he who found 
this interesnng object lost year in the small 
museum of ToMello, near Tenioe. The enthu- 
siasm of discovery had blinded him to the true 
nature of the inscription, which he now sees to 
be a forgery made by someone who had before 
him the runes on the spear-head of Miinoheberg. 
This, and much other interesting matter otm- 
ceming the runic spear-heads of Eov^ and 
Mitnoheberg, -will be found in a memoir putH 
lished in the July-August number of the awns 
Archiologiqut, p. 55. 

MsssBS. Bbll & Soir have in preparation a 
seoond volume of Didron's Ohrittia$L ItoHO' 
graphy, the first volume of which forms part ot 
Bohn's illustrated libruy series. The woii is 
A tianslation of a portion of Didron's BieMre 
de Diea, intended by the author as the oom- 
meucement of a work which would embrace the 
iconograi^y of Gktd, Angels, Devils, Death, 
the Soul, and the Scheme of Salvation, as 
revealed iu the Christian religion. M. Didron 
did not live to complete his i^riE but he left a 
large collection of wood-engravings prepared 
for its illustration, which Messrs. Bell have 
acquired the right to use, as well as various 
essays bearing on these subjects, published in 
the lifetime of their author. The lAsk of trans- 
lating and editing these papers, and concluding 
the work, has been entrusted to Miss Morgar^ 



QoTTPiL & Co. have arranged for 

an exhibition of M. Bouguereau's worE. The 
collection -will include his recent Salon picture, 
"TheTrinmphof Bacchus." To-day [Saturday] 
is named for the private view. 

The Solon des Refuses at Brussels was <n)ened 
on October 13. The oommitlee consist of 
MM, Desfr^ Cox, Karel van MosselTelde 
L. Jooobs, L. Dumont, A. Delathower, P. Far- 
menties, and J. Hill, The nnmbor of pictures 
is only thirty-eight, but these are certainly 
better than some of those admitted at the 
Exposition des Beaux Arts. 

We regret to announce the death at Paris, 
at the age of six^-nine, of H. Henri E, V, 
Philippoteaux, a French painter, well-kiwwn 
in England by the vigorous battle-pieoee which 
he exhibited at the Rovol Academy. He was 
also the principal author of that splendid 
panorama of the Bombardment of Paris by the 
Geiman army which was for long one of the 
attinotious of the French oapitol, and deeerved 
to be remembered as a mastrapiaoe of its 

A PKAcmOAii attempt to encourage art in 

Eublio schools has just been made at Charter- 
ouse. An illustrated paper, under the name 
of The Orej[/riar, is to be published once in 
each school term. The drawings are to be 
supplied by boys in the school, masters, and 
old Carthusians. The forthooming number (of 
December 1) is to oontain a tocainme repiodnc- 
tion of the "Adsum" page of the Newcomei 
from Thackeray's US. in C&rterhonse library. 

We are informed that, owing to offloiBl 
etiquette, applictttion must be made at the 
Bethnal Green Free Library for the illustrated 
catalogue of silver plate [from the collection of 
Mr. Joseph Bond) now on view at the Bethnal 
Oreen Museum. 

Those readers who care for eooentricitiBl of 
drawing maybe recommended to the November 
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JAwt. An intereBtiTiK nrtiole on "poster" 
ftdrvrttwrnenta of booici, &c, ia iUnstnted bj 
■ome TQTj curiooB fnll-poKe 8p|aoiinaii8 from 
diTsn amiaoit hftnds. Oeleatin Nantmiil'B 
"Bobart Haooaire," BortaU's " Onlpea," and a 
wild pieoo of VL F^liden Bopi, who is Tiot 
nearly BO well known in Bngland M be deaerrM, 
Bhould be irgediSiy notioed. 



THE STAGE. 



Wb dull next week be able to epeak of tbe 
new comedy at the Gonrt and oi the Hay- 
nuuket performanoe of "Diplomacy." Of me 



lighter ^odnotion of thepreeent week — " The 
Gnnd Uogol," with moaio br Aodran, at the 
Oomedy — it aofBcee to say to-da^tbat whateTer 
be tlu qittlities of ita moaio, its interest ia more 
■enaati<uial and a little leaa human than that of 
the latest jneoe at the «me theatre. "Bip 
Tan Winkle " was aasoredly an extraordinary 
inatanoe of the snocesafnl aeoond treatment of a 
theme already treated onoe snooesafnlly by ao 
great on artiat as Hr. Joseph Jeffenon. Of the 
pathetio oomedy in whitui SCr. Jefferson ap- 
peared it would have been easy to have made a 
burlesque ; but though it would have been 
easy, it would have been diacreditable. Now, 
the aaoond " Bip Tan Winkle " avoided bur- 
leaqoe. It was, mdeed, in a measure, on enter- 
taining parody; vet it preserved an unusual 
degree of the origmal interest of the piece, and 
never merely Imitally travestied it. It had Qie 
oharm, moreonf, of really exquisite mnsio, 
was more an opera than a burlesque, and per- 
mitted us to aee how, in a mnsioal and aemi- 
oomio veraton, it waa possible for 3Gss Tiolet 
Cameron to eflEsoe the memory of her pre- 
decessor, and for ISx. Leslie to only artistiaally 
BUffgest, and not to nuke game of, the charm 
and refinement of Ur. Jefieison. The revival 
of the opera — whiah we lately saw — suffered 
mnoh &om Uiss Cameron's abseuoe. In the 
plooe of that blithe lad;^ — sinpng with dear- 
nesa and apiiit, and acting with a contagions 
ener^ — we had only a Prenoh lady, who act«d 
but mdifibrently, and whose deUvery of her 
words left little oharm in English sone. Still, 
tliej^eoe was wdoome. It waa ao full of good 



"The Great Hogul" Mias Florence St. John 
comes to be Mr. Leslie'a companion, and thus 
again — as when Hiu Cameron waa in the cast 
of " Bip Tan Winkle " — we are in the presence 
of two perf ormanoea of brilliant oapad^. 

Tub French playa— which were wont to be 
at the Gaiety, but which U. Uayer haa been 
fain to tronaport to the humbler regions of the 
Boyalty Theatre— offer httle that demands eom- 
menL Udlle. L^onide Leblono has been appear- 
ing in "L'EtrsngBre,"and, since that, "Fatt«s 
de Mouohea " has been performed. But 
" Fattes de Uonches " in Soho is not exactly 
the same thing as " Pattes de Mouches " at the 
Comedie Franfaise ; and as for UdUe. L&mide 
Leblanc in " L'Bttaugere," the piece was 
practically planned for Mdme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and to tread in the footsteps of Hdme. 
Bernhardt ia no easy task. Udlle. Jane Hading 
is, it is announced, coming over for a short 
lime in January. This ia good newa, and will 
add interest to the performanoea, even though 
the piece in which the ladr ia to appear ia none 
other tiion IE. Ohnet's " Uattre ia Forges " — 
to our minds one of the moat unhealthy, not to 
say revolting, produotiona of modem days. 

Mr. Eexts Grant, who for aome time haa 
been a OTOminent member of quito the best 
amateur dramatlQ olnbe, and gives promise of 
being a moat competent, as he ia certainly 
already a most tasteful, Borneo, gives his first 
public Becntation in London this Saturday 
evening, at the Fiincea Hall, which this day 



week will witnesa the first perfc 

stage of " In a Balcony," under the anspioes of 

the Browning Society. 

Ws hear that the author of John SaUfaa, 
Gentleman, has dramatised her long-popular 
novel, A Life for a Life, The plajr, in three 
acts, with prologue and epilogue, ia u the form 
of a realistic domestic drama~not melodrama 
— ^e effect being gained by situation and oha- 
notra rather than by declamatory verbiage. 
Its destination is yet undecided. 



MUSIC. 

S.ECBWF MUaiOAL PUBLICATIONS. 
"Thi Gbs&T MtWiciAHB," — Bayin, By 
Fanline D, Tawnaend. (Bampaon Low.) 
Beoently, in reviewing the life of Schumann in 
this series, we mentioned the author's acknow- 
ledgment of his indebtedneaa to the labours 
of other writers, and Miss Townaend adopts 
a similar coarse. Herr C. F. Fohl and Sir O. 
Grove have really told ua nearly everything about 
Haydn, and when the former has oompleted 
his valuable Life of the great musidan, we shall 
scarcely require anything more. But in editing 
this series a< biographies, Br. Hueff^ did noi 
attempt to imitate the long and learned works 
of Bpitta, Chryaander, Jahn, and Pohl, but to 
give in ahort form the main facta of the com- 
posers' lives, and a brief account of their chief 
compositions. This seriea is intended for the 
general public, and is therefore purposely free 
tram technical jargon and elaborate Bnu.jraes. 
The author of the volume before us is a 
grond-daughtoi of the violinist Felix Taniewics, 
who playra in the Salomon concerts when 
Haydn was in London. Her book is, of course, 
interesting ; and generally very readable. The 
Haydn litogtaph, mentioned on p. 41, is an 
anti-climax. £. Booh ia mention^ as reoog- 
niaing Haydn's genins, Mozart that of J. B. 
Bach, so Beethoven's " Truly Schubert has the 
divine fire," was sorely the proper ending to the 
sentence. The descriptiona of the variona 
movements of the symphony on pp. 50 and 51 
are not very dear. What does iGsa Townaend 
mean by saving that in Haydn'a aymphoniea, 
the first subject of the firat or aHegro movement 
"oloaeaon the sub-dominant;" and that the 
coda ia "nsnallv confined to a lengthened 
deveh^uneut of uie closing phrase !* " 

Ttxt Book of Harmony. By G. Oakey. 
(Curwen.) The writer is teacher of har- 
mony and counterpoint to the City of 
London College, and examiner and teacher to 
the Tonic Sol-fa College. In the Frefaoe. the 
reason for a new treatise ia atated. Other 
works on harmony have faults and failinga 
from which the author hopes the present bo^ 
is exempt. He daims as a special feature 
" explicit directiona by which consecutive fifths 
and octaves ma^ be avoided." We cannot see 
anything " apeaal " in the remarks, and we 
miss examples from the great masters showing 
how they nave no( been avoided, as Dr. Btatner 
haa given in his Theory of ffarmont/. Mr. 
Oakey aeems to be only half converted to the 
prevuling theories explaining the chords of the 
deveuth, thirt«enth, and the augmented sixtha. 
This is what he says on p. 118 : " The discord of 
the dominant thirteenth, like that of the 
eleventh, is mode a convenience of to explain 
oomhinationa that are not obviously founded on 
the dominant." We think he would find 
"chordal passing-tones," so well explained in 
op. 115, and acoented passing tones, ao briefly 
described in op. 244, convenient helps to explain 
many combinations. The chorda of diminished 
sevenths, which play such an important port in 
modem music, deserved more apace. Mr. 
Oakey givea hia examples in short score, and, so 
far as we have read, does not reoommemd open 



score. Mr. Oakey's attack on the oidv ml 
character of exenaaes given in otW iroAt it 
not altogether fair. Space will not dlow sa to 
notice otaer mattera in the book ; hut, thon^ 
— ~ do not agree with everything, then ia much 
it both valuable and intereatiiig. Ur. 
Oakey's experieuoe as a teachei has b«en d 
oreat service to him. His text-book, if not tii 
beat of books, is a very good one. By then;, I 
the reference to examples in op. A3 ii not ! 
clear: in a future edition this might Im Nt 
right All the examples and exerdiM hi 
given in the Tonio Sol-ta, as well h tki 
ordinary notation. 

ElemenU ef Mutic. By F. Dsvaqrat 
(Longmans.) This little book has been iHiid 
by authority of the Conrndttee of Hmin- 
ment of the Boyal Academy of Music, and St 
G. Macfarren warmly reoommenda it (in t 
Preface) to all students of the Academ;, ud 
to candidates for the local examinationi. 

BMiard Wagner. Personal BeaoQediiBi. 
(Stanley Lucas.) M. Augnste LesiiDtJt, ■ 
friend of Wagner's for nearly thirty jom, 
tells some entertaining tales abont the msittr, 
and describes hia character and domeatic Hfe. 
The publication is " modest in tacor tad 
extent," bnt the writer hopes others viU fi^v 
his example, and thus collect valuable mitoial 
for the future biographer of Womiar. lit 
pamphlet has been translated from toe Ooniin 
oy Mr. C. Armbmstor. 

Meyerbeer aux Eaux de Sjia. Alin Boif, 
(Bruxelles : Boies.) Anecdotes and recoBac- 
tions of the celebrated French musidaii, in cm- 
nection with hia frequent visits to Spa iMtvEm 
1829 and I860. They are written in ilinlj 
and pleasant manner : the deacriptiou oF b 
nmbrella, of his bvourito donkefa, in., m 
very amusing. Stories, however trifling, of 
great men are always wdcome. 



MUSIC NOTES. 
" Parsifai. " was repeated at the Albert EtU 
on Saturday afternoon, and the perfonnana 
went, as we expected, considerably hetUr thu 
on Monday. The attendance was -retj lai^ 
and the applause at the dose very entlmiuatic. 
When English andienoes do not ears for i itA, 
they do not hesitate to show diwatisfiiCtianliT 
abstaining from applause, and aometimti the; 
even hiaa. We may therefore concInd« tint 
Wagner's mnsio' alone has made a powertnlim- 
pression, and if ever the mystery-plaj ia gi™ 
in London, the public will marvel st fl 
originality and grandeor. They will slao a* 
corer that it ia a work which, if read ""if ^ " 
as religions as the "Measish" or the "Be- 
demption." If Mr. Bamby'a two pate- 
monces should lead to a stage repiesentstioBOl 
" Paisifol " here, admirers of Wagner ™ 
readily forgive him for his Albert Hall ei- 
periment. 

ThB Monday and Saturday Ponnlar Coij(wt« 
are well attended this season, but thew m 
been nothing in the programmes to call *" 
apecial comment. Mdlle. Clothilde Kkebe^ 
whose excellent performances at the ^'''1?*: 
Falaoe we recenUy noticed, made her ni* 
appearance on Monday, Novembw 10, «M 
played again on the following Satorasj. ntf 

eying seema to have given very ^^^r\ 
tion. Last Monday our acoompwnw 
pianiste. Miss Agnes Zimmermom), gaw "»*; 
arrangement of Bach's organ Prelude s^ 
Furue in O minor, and besidea, took Ps"* "j" 
8ig. Piatti in Mendelssohn's B fist 8o'«'» '" 
piano and violoncello. Thete was are^n™ 
performance of Beethoven's Quartett m r W 
S9, No. 1) led by Mdme. Nonnsn-Nfrnafc i^ 
Mozart's pianoforte trio in B flat was P™"^ 
the first t^ne. As yet, this aeasoo, there nw 
been no important novelty. 
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LITERATURE. 

TagahntdtUi LibMtu, Bj John Addiagton 

Sjrmonda. (£egaii PanL) 
Ak important uotioii of this new Tolnme by 
Ur. Sjmonds u intended to Bnpplement and 
explain what the author oonaiden defeotire 
and nnintelligible in his series of unneti 
entitled ^muti Fijura. That seriee contained 
the portrait of a mind, but was not dengned 
for a piece of self -delineation. The present 
series is likewise to be read as the expression 
of impersonal thought and feeling under the 
gniae of personal experience. Kr. Symonds 
rightly obeerves that snch a specuIatiTe use of 
the sonnet will be familiar enough to students 
of this species of poebr. No doubt the early 
Italian poets are not ^ways to be understood 
as pouring out their individDal joys and 
aorruwa, bnt aa veiling under personal emotion 
their speculations on the problems of life. 
Nevertheless the sonnet thronghout its history 
has been on the whole the simple and sincere 
vehiole for nibjectlTe paemon. Kr. Symonds 
says it is essentially a meditative lyric. That 
is true: the complicated Btruotnre of the 
stanza woold of itself cause it to be shunned 
by evanescent moods of feeling. 

The fictitious character depicted in Animi 
Figitra, and now still further imagined in 
" Stella Maria," is that of a man of thought 
who is in no realisable sense a man of action 
also. He is in some sort an artist, but a 
nteculative rather than a creative artist, 
richer, aa the author sa^a, in sensibilities than 
artistio faculty. It is important to remember 
this, for it r«nstitates a large factor in bring- 
ing about the ultimate crisis. The man thus 
equipped and thus limited as to natural en- 
dowment, enters upon life with lofty ideals. 
He is doomed to buter disappointment. The 
world is not in touch with him. The applica- 
tion of his ethical theories to actual lite results 
in failure. What then is his course ? He takes 
refuge in solitude. In disgust with the 
world ; in despair of finding communion for 
his higher nature there ; in the certainty that 
if he remain within the circle of contagion he 
will not pnrify tbe world, but be himself con- 
taminated by it, he resolves henceforward to 
aim at perfecting self, at seeking 6od in his 
own heart. But here again the ideal fails 
him. In solitude creeps up the sense of sin. 
The recluse begins to feel that the root of evil 
has been in the centre of the soul. The vexed 
ered from life, can 



magination, howsoever 



create a discordant world of its own. Things 
that have no substance become more real than 
reality, and mrare fatal to that purity which is 
aimed after. It is at this juncture that there 
comes the sovereignty of sense. The artistio 
•ensibilities lay the recluse peculiarly open to 
the sway of beauty, and beauty dominates 
bis soul and tyrannises over it, and to beauty 
the soul is for a season yielded up without 



reserve. Bnt this brings no respite. It is an 
intellectual, not a sensual lust, and after a 
passionate experience beauty fails, for its un- 
respondve sensuality has nouiing in it whereby 
to appease the desires of the heart. Satiety is 
the result. At the very moment of fruition 
there steals in the secret sense of discord 
between the emotions excited by the object cf 
worship and the inalienable ideal of purity 
which nature has implanted.. 'What then 
ensues ? Disappointed with the world which 
rejected his ethical theories ; dreading solitude 
which touches the hidden sores of the soul 
^th a burning finger ; flying bom sense which 
does violence to the nobler part of him, the 
lagined character delivers himself up to 
ligion as the remaining salvation of the 
mind. But religion also fails him in turn. 
It cannot satisfy his need of intellectual con- 
viction. "What is the end of all ? This 
merely : Kan's plaog in the universe is a 
mystery of mysteries. 

I have entered with some fulness into an 
analysis of the mind depicted bylfr. Symonds, 
and I tmst I have done no violence to his ad- 
mirable portraiture. That the picture is a 
faithful one I am sure as I can be of the 
fidelity of any picture that appeals to my 
senses. The several stages from first to last 
are unerringly true, and their sequence as 
now pven is true also. That a nature and 
temperament of the kind described would 
build up lofty ideals is certain, and it is 
equally certain that the application of un- 
B^ble theories would end in collapse. Soli- 
tude would be then the inevitable desire of 
the egoist too proud to accept a lesson at the 
world's hands. But the worst part of a man 
comes out in isolation. It the heart is not 
dry as dust already, solitude will speedily 
make it so. Happily misery is the sura and 
swift reward of intellectual isolation. To 
escape from this misery the worship of beauty 
is the obvious resort of a man of artistic sensi- 
bilities. But too quickly it is realised, even 
against the heart's best hope, that the intel- 
lectual lust of loveliness will never silen?e 
the cravings of the higher mind; that — 

O'er the soul's »eaa an stlUed by no One art." 

If, then, in the quick recoil from sense, 
religion fails the mind, the result cannot be 
for long that nebulous condition described by 
Ur. Symonds. The end of such a mind will 
probably be madness in any case, and the 
madness will come the quicker from the fact 
that the artist, being richer in sensibilities 
tiian poetic faculty, is rendered by nature in- 
capaUe of resting on that love of beauty 
which is partially realisable aa a purely in- 
tellectual passion in a picture or a statne. 

But having said that I consider the portrait 
true to natiire (a very rare and elusive aspect 
of nature it is), and having paid ungrudging 
tribute to the extraordinary subtlety of Mr. 
Symonds's psychical analysis, I hasten to add 
that I consider the entire process and develop- 
ment of mind described to be morbid and un- 
healthy in the last degree. It begins with 
abnormal pride, and, if followed consistently, 
moat end in ^oer madnees. The tempera- 
ment is itself an unlucky one, having all the 
capacity for self-torture which beHongs to the 
artistic temperament accompanied by none of 
the creative faculty which is the complement 



and balm of it. The worst thing that can 
happen to such a man as Ur. Symonds de- 
scribes, beginning life irith such ideals and 
encountering such failure, is precisely what 
follows in Mr. Symonds's narrative — oppor- 
tunity to withdraw himself from the world 
and chase the phantoms of his own intelli- 
gence. The best thing that can happen is 
the sternest necessity to live as a man among 
men and women, struggling bitterly hard for 
daily bread, and working oat^ his psychical 
problems by the way. In the former case 
the egoist nourishes his egoism, and sets him- 
self to find Ood in his own heart. It behoves 

to beware of that cruel mirage. In the 
latter case the egoist is soon made to remem- 
ber that he is not an archangel, but a man in 
a world of men ; that aa such he baa no right 
to expect too much of the world, but that the 
world, as a whole and in the long run, ia ao 
much wiser and purer than he ia that it his 
lofty ideals get shattered in conflict there- 
with, it is because they are poor, miserable 
gingerbread, having vastly more fiimsy gew- 
gaw than Bubstance. He will alao be made 
to tee that if his ethical theories do not 
square with life the best thing he can do is 
to abandon them, and set about accommo- 
dating himself to his natural BDrroundings, 
instep of flying off to a proud solitude 
that may induce insanity, but must produce 
misery. 

One of the moat touching episodes in 
literary biography is, I think, that of Haw- 
thorne, as described by himself, working all 
night at a clerkly occupation on some ship at 
the docks. He regards hia work as degrading 
to his g^s and attainments, if not to hia 
higher nature, and asks himself if it will 
occur that, when he leaves this lower ex- 
perience behind him, men will see in his 
mind or face that his life has had this passage 
in it. To me the situation here is deeply 
moving; but I see clearly that thie humiliating 
posaagc in Hawthorne's life was precisely the 
thing of all others that was needed to perfect 
bis genius, keeping it close to the ground 
when naturally prone to take to itself winga, 
making it human when it might have been 
too apiritual for general appredation, giving 
itfl arrow the barb that helped it to fly direct 
to men's hearta. And thia touch of reality is 
just what was wanted for the healing of such 
a mind as Mr. Symonds has portrayed. 

The section of the series given in this new 
book, " Stella Maris," will not take quite so 
much hold of some readers as ' ' Intellectual 
Isolation" did. It describes the period of 
the worship of sense under the figure of a 
passionate love emerience. Stella is, to put 
ft bluntly, a lovwy courtesan. The love of 
her depicted in these sonnets may he pas- 
sionate, bnt it is doubtful if the paaeion is of 
a kind that ought to be exhibited. This is 
by no means to say that it ia indelicate. Mf. 
Symonds is a cbasf« writer in both senses. 
It ia merely poetic excess. 
" Thoagh thou ahouldat be tat ma Incarnate hell. 

Damnation palpable, a UtIdk flame, 

Qrave of mine honour, murdertt ol my name; 
Naj, though thy love be tbint iusatlablfl. 

Want unauuaged, and patsion without aha ; 

Thine am I— ^thjne, thou IrreaiBtible ! " 
Most of us whose emotions have something 
more and something less than the amiable 
and ineproaohable regularity of on eight-dav 
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clock have, I presunie, gone throngli en ex- 
perience anch as the above lines would 
approximately describe. Bnt when we hare 
passed through it and out of it, sacb of us as 
have any virile grit in us are usually a little 
ashamed of it. We regard it as wasted force 
— in a word, as gas, which, being spent, ought 
for ever to be done with. Mr. Bymonds is too 
mature a writer to present such lines in his 
owu person ; they are no more his Hues than 
a piece ot dialogue put into the mouth of 
Arthur DimmeBdale is necessarily Hawthorne's 
sentiment. They are rcpresentatlTe of that 
youngmanish spirit which has for a good 
many years now been struggling for ascend- 
ency in poetry. Happily, there are still some 
strong and mature poets left to ub — notably 
the Laureate and Ifr. Browning — who are 
able to keep in check the riotous and noisome 
vaponr which takes the name of passion. In 
an imagined portrait Mi. Symouds has a right 
to employ this form of excess, thongh his 
natural instincts be against it. He has a 
right, as an objectiTe artist, to piesent under 
the forms ot personal experience a portrait 
ot a mind that is essentially morbid. Bat 
we would rather see bim create a truly pnre 
and lofty ideal ot the artistic intellect. 

from the psyohioal problems discussed in 
the body of " Stella Maris," it ia a deH^htful 
relief to come upon a piece of description so 
natural and simple as this : — 
" How often haTs I now outwatcbed the night 
Alone tai this gnj duunber toward the sea 
Taming its deep-aicaded baloonj 1 
Bound 7<mder sjiaip Manthna-leaves the Uffht 



A Bocm of safla now stud the waterways, 
Rnffling like swans afloat from paiadisa." 
But lor the jarring touch ot symbolism in the 
last line this sonnet would be hardly less than 
perfect. Even more lovely, if that be possible, 
and certainly is another and softer tone of 
colour, is the tallowing exquinte poem :— 



" Snow on the high-pitched minster Toof and spire : 
Snow on tbe boughs of leafless linden trees : 
Hnow on the sUent streets and squares that 

Under night's wing down-drooping nigh and 

Inside the church, within the shadowy choir. 
Dim bom the lamps Hlce lights on Tt^>arouB 

Drowsed are the rtrfces of droned Utaaies ; 
Blurted as in dieaoiB (he face of priest and frlai. 
Cold bath nnmbed sense to ilanAer hrae ! But 
bark. 
One »imt soprano, soaring like a lark. 
Startles the stHlness ; throbs that soul ot Ore, 
Deats aionnd aioh and aisle, floods echoing dark 
With exqnislts aspiration ; highei, higher 
Teams in sharp angniah of untold desire.' 
I could wish to say something on 
technical quality of Mr. Symonds's sonnet 
writing. It will be seen that the structure U 
indicated by the setting. It consists of two 
main diviRione — octave tuid sestet ; and tour 
sub-divisions — two quatrains, and two tercets, 
The rhymes are usually two in the octave, 
and two and three in the sestet. Their 
arrangement is generally what is called legiti- 



I. So much for the metrical structure. 
The intellectual structure corresponds. The 
mind ot the poet seeks four pauses ot thought 
in the fourteen lines. I do not obeervc that 
there is any effort after that answering wave 
of thought between octave and seatet by 
which Mr. Theodore Watts's sonnet writing is 
distinguished. Mr. Symonds's rhythm is ex- 
ceedingly good as a whole, thougn here and 
there, where his scansion is unerring, bis ear 
seems to fail. As the failure ot ear may not 
alter all be the poet's bnt his critic's, a few of 
the questionable lines ought to be quoted : 



'Death on liie periloos world' 

towere " (p. 101). 
' Blue from the depth and curled with crested 

argent " (p. 14). 

The use of the line ot eleven syllables in the 
sonnet is, I think, new to me, as is also the 
use of the iterated rhyme (p. 24) in the man- 
ner ot Poe. The sonnet has already been used, 
as on p. 117, for a kind of dramatic diabgue, 
but never, I think (except by the sonnet- 
writer just retcrred to^, has it been so em- 
ployed without some violence being done to 
the regular intellectual plotting which the 
sonnet ought to have. Some ot Mr. Symonds's 
metrical effects are, in my view, extremely 
good, and others seem to me ot donbtftd 
virtue. Here is a poem containing examples 
ot good and bad : — 
Hours, weeks, and days bring round the golden 



Watch Bommsr fade and russet huss imbmne 
The stem sad hUls. All while thy smooth lagoon 
Invites me ; like a murmured spell lecnis. 
When south winds breathe and the clood-land' 

One sombre sweet Venetian slnmberons tnne. 
Arise : ere autumn's penni7 be spent ; 

Era winter in a snow-shi«ud wiap the year ; 

Eie tbe last oleanders droop and die ; 
Take we the rugged ways that sonthwud lie ; 

Beek by the fiea those wide eyes sapphire- dear. 

Those softened stars, that l£^er firmament," 

Hero the eighth line is admirable. Its em- 
phasis is just what the tired ear demands in 
that place. But then the ear is immediately 
afterwards put to an unnatural strain. The 
ninth line finds never a rhyme down to the 
last line ot all. Now, the ear really cannot 
cany itselt over four intermediate lines of ten 
syllables, especially when there lies a couplet 
at the very heart of them. 

Glandng over what I have written I tear 
that I have conveyed only an imperfect sense 
ot what I conceive to be the great merit of this 
volume id sonnets. Lest this should be the 
case let me say in a final word that if proof 
bad been wanted, where none, surely, was 
necessary, that Mr. Symonds is a very true 
poet, this volume would provide it ; and if any 
reader entertained a doubt that the poet is a 
thinker of extraordinary keenness and subtlety, 
all mi^ving on that head must now for ever 
be dissipated. T. Hall Caihg. 



Nathaniel Sawlhorne and Mi Wife: a Bio- 
graphy. By Julian Havrthorue. In2v<^. 
(Chrtto & Windus.) 
Fbw hours ot a mis-spent life have been more 
sorrowfully wasted than those I hare thrown 



aw^ on this barren book. Yet it has been 
read. Every page has been at least inspected; 
for one can hudly be said to rtad such things 
as lists of dinner guests and what they ate, 
or memoranda about the family washing, in 
the same sense as one reads real books liie 
Hawthorne's own. But now this Qoliath— 
plages high — lies prostrate, and it only 
remains to out him up, and let out his taw- 
dnst. 

To begin with, the book is perfectly 
nugatory for three reasons. First, became 
in no case could Hawthorne's life instify 960 
pages, except ot his own writing. His literary 
rank was confessedly not of the first ; he hsd 
no share in any great intellectual movement ; 
he was not a type of any peculiar phass ot 
lite or manners worth record. An amiable 
private citisen ot literary habits,- he hss no 
claims to the publicity which, indeed, he never 
courted. Secondly, the loi^ series ot his own 
and his wife's " Kote-booka " and " Journals," 
and also " Our Old Home," have already toU 
us enough and to ^re of the productive 
years ot his lite. Biographies have since 
appeared, and, apparently, there is in Ameiica 
a whole library of Kawthomiana. Thirdly, 
and worst, this book adds simply noUung. 
It is mainly a collection of hitherto ij^B^^ 
scraps and unimportant letters. Thongh 
there ia no Fretaoe, one infen that the woifc 
is intended as a anpplement. It so, it was nut 
wanted, and sup^we nothing ot viilne. The 
scanty records of Bawthonie'B youth and earij 
manhood ate scarcely augmented. FrobaUj 
there is nothing to say. BtLIl this book is called 
a biography, and it is astounding to find that 
neither Nathaniel nor Sophia A. HavrthnM 
forms even a central thread ot the first volume, 
or, if BO, it is constantly broken. The ref«- 
euces to Hawthorne merely recurring it 
intervab between inelevant letters and digres- 
aiona, it is most difficult to piece them together 
into a lite. Movements from place to place 
are noticed and dated, and the various hooiee, 
flats, and lod^gs, vrith the fnmitnre thereof, 
are, of course, photographed in minute descrip- 
tions. The letters td Hawthorne himself— 
such as those to his wife, signed "Thise 
ownest," " Thine ownest Husband," and 
addressed " My only Belovedest," " My un- 
speakably Belovedest," &o. — are, with few 
exceptions, such as poor Hawthorne would 
have shuddered to see in print. The ez»^ 
tions are mostly business letters of no intereat- 
This refers chiefly to the first volume. 

The chapter entitled "Ancestry" is inte- 
resting. The first Hawthorne came "pieb- 
ably from TTilts " in 1630, and the first 
Peabody " from Yorkshire " in 1640. Before 
that all is dark. It they were of gentle blwd 
it could easily be proved. Chimeras abont 
the de l'Aub4pines, and the Pe-Boadiea, and 
Boadicea, and Owen Glendower, ore painlnlly 
nnrepublican ; but, like many other English 
peasants and tradesmen, they became the 
founders of honourable, high-spirited, and 
well-nurtured families than whom noneat home 
prouder and nobler. Of Major Hathome, 
this excellent old preaching, flghtmg, law- 
giving ancestor, we have a charming glimp*' 
far too short, and far the best thing in the 
book. The letter written under tbe anagrsm 
of Samuel Nadhorth in 1666 to SecretMy 
Morrice is most valuable. Another ancestor 
was "bold Daniel," about whom and «» 
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Ibrj Sondel a traiupKrent spiritnaliat hoax, 
in irhioh tli« Biwnings appear to have 
uoeted, is related ; but 960 pagei had to be 
filled Bomehow, and it diapoBes ol edx. The 
good old Peabodies, Smihia A.'s parente, ore 
channing in thair mnnincent poverty, scraping 
and saving to help others and roaiotaiii a 
gonerouB hoapitality. The old lady's letters — 
as that on p. 263 — are modeb of parental 
piety and viadom. Sophia A. \raa the 
Toongest chUd, an invalid almost till her 
marnage at thirty-two. A good, clever, 
rather intense little body, but essentially a 
girl of her period. Bhe staggers and kboors 
heavily under the tremendous press of moral 
sail then in vogae. From p. 184 to p. 188 ire 
have some fine tall writing in a letter to ber 
nster. She and IT^atiianiel bad just met, and 
loved at first eight. 

"He sud he bad imagined a story the chief 
inddant of which is my cleamn^ that picture 
of Fernandez. To be ttte meiuu m any way of 
caOinff forth one of hia divine creationa is no 
imall happiness, is it P How I do long to read 
it! Fauirar oame in, and he inunediately got 
ap and said he mnst go. He has a oeleatial 
eiprasiion. It is a manifestation of the divine 

It appears that Hawthorne was always 
sdmired for beauty, and the etchings from 
later photographs are handsome and distin- 
guiBheii; but that from an early painting 
abawB the peculiar face one always asso- 
oateswith the Dickens heroes — Chuzzlewit, 
Kickleby, and Co. — and somehow alirays 
■hrinks from. Tet it waa doubtless admired 
in Uie dark ages of our mothers. 

To retnm. " I think Mr. Emerson is the 
greatest man that ever lived. ... He is a 
unit . • ." ; and, comparing him to Carlyle, 
^ sums up: "Emerson is diviner than he. 
Mr. fmerson is Pure Tone." Sophia A. was 
not over wise, but always bright and fresh. 
Kothingmore simple or laugbible than her 
firgt letter CH- 28) from England. She had 
been much impressed hy the Tim«t as "an 
eztraori^Bry organ of expression for all good 
tilings," and " full of humanity and wisdom." 
From some doll season correspondence on gaol 
atrocities, hotel charges, railway fares, &c., 
^ sagely presages that Engird is on the 
eve ot great organic revolutions. " It will be 
dceplj' interesting," she says, "to watch on 
the spot all these progressive movements." 
The marriage was a happy, but surely not a 
well-assorted one. She deteriorates from her 
blind adoration of her hnaband, and he 
becomes babyish and commonplace, though 
never arrogant, under her petting. One 
instance out ot many. She records how the 
crazy arm of a chair came off as Hawthorne 
grasped it. "He threw himself into a 
despuring attitude and exclaimed, 'Oh! I 
will fiee imr country ! ' It was indescribably 
witty." 'Waeit? She introduces a stranger 
to her house. "I said, 'There is our little 
red shanty!' 'The Temple of Art and the 
Unses ! ' entbusiastioalLy exclaimed he, raising 
his hat. It is certunly very pretty to see 
bomagc rendered to one's husband for immortal 
endowments." Foor Sophia A. ! no shame to 
her to say and tiiink Bn<^ things, for she and 
Kftthaniel never thought to print their silli- 
oess. After all, Pure Tone is for better than 
^ brainless chatter and l»se interests of the 



The domestic letters and joumoli descend 
below bathos. Surely other couples have 
lived and loved before, and maundered and 
slobbered over their babes, dinners, and second- 
best antimacassars. The Hawthomes were a 
little bit sillier than others, that is all. The 
more reason why the letters should have been 
reverently suppressed. 

One seriouB point must be mentioned. In 
Augost, 1853, Hawthorne foolishly prosti- 
tuted his reputation by writing a biography 
of Pierce, " at the latter'e request." It was a 
puff to further Pierce's candidature for the 
Presidency. Our author very fairly puts 
forth the facts and leaves us to judge. In 
my opinion they show a disgusting hypocrisy. 
The "immortu endowments" were sold to 
betray and undermine his own party and 
principles. " While the life was doing its 
work," ho and Pierce took a little excursion. 
Pierce sncceeded, and the hire waa duly paid. 
It waa the Consulate at Liverpool, with only 
12,000 dollars a year, "about a quarter part 
of the estimate made of it." The attitude 
both of Tfathaniel and Sophia was one of 
sheer impudence. They ignore negctiationa, 
nothing has been offered, their pure minds 
cannot dwell on such horrors ; but t/it should 
be offered they will accept it, just to show 
their contempt for their low detractors. 
Thus Sophia— "I have just been reading the 
little biography, tehtch I did not lee in manH' 
leript." (This alone is enough.) " It is na 
serene and peaceful as a dream," &c. Again, 
p. 484 :— 

• ■ He knew the lowest motives would be ascribed 
to him, butprovided his conscience, &o. . . . 
But if Sir. Hawthorne should see fit to aaoepi 
an oESce from Oen, Pisroe, and people pre- 
ferred to ascribe it to a low motive, he would 
moke them weloome to Uie enjoyment of evil 
thinking. He chooses to be free, and not act 
with Teferenoe to any person's wont of generous 
interpretation." 

Alas ! to such Pure Tone had the virtue of 
all the Peabodies sunk. For already she was 
grasping the spoils — ^the announcement that 
the appointment hod slipped through the Senate 
" shouted as with a silver trumpet." It is a 
sad story. That this Nathaniel was not 
without guile appears from the advice he 
gives to a fellow cormorant in the previous 
March: — "Keep your deficiencies (moral, 
intellectual, or edncational, or whatever else) 
to yourself." Let them find out for them- 
selves. Accept the office of Translator 
boldly if you can get it. Sever mind 
if you are not a linguist. When they find 
out they will have to give yon something 
else. "The business is to establish your- 
self somehow and anywhere." He quotes 
the mottoes "Be bold" and "Be not too 
bold." "A subtle boldness, -with a veil of 
modesty over it, is what is needed," At 
"Washington drink plenty, but keep your head; 
"most of these public men are inveterate 
guzzlers," and you will thus get hold of them, 
&o., &c. guileless Natbamel! 

The second volume is an arid waste, with 
a few oases — one the sensible report on the 
American sailors, another tlie visit to 
Tupper. Henry Bright's letters (see his 
quaint reference to Harriet Martmeau s 
shop, II. 24) are often brilliant. He and 
Hawthorne write sensibly about tiie war 
at first, but, of course, Nathaniel was soon 



carried away. He was nominally a Unitarian 
and sent his wife and children to chapel, never 
went himself, and wrote a beautiful Pilgrim- 
fatherly letter to the Assembly of Ministers. 
He travelled, as wo all know, but we did not 
want to know the names and private affairs of 
all the obscure people who casually received 
him. As a husband and father he was very 
admirable. And that is about all. 

Ur. Julian Hawthorne's tone is fair, and 
his admiration for his parents not extravagant, 
indeed rather qualified. But he had nothing 
to write, and he persisted in writing it. More 
rubbish was never crammed into two volumes. 
Fancy two pages of an American's careful 
description of cricket! Another instance. 
The great man visits Oxford. All we are 
told is the name of the tradesman he stayed 
with, and how, with the S. C. Halls, he was 
photographed. Description in full — " he 
stands on the extreme right, facing the spec- 
tator," feet, hands, coat, &c. " So far as 
figure and pose go, it is an admirable like- 
ness, but the photograph qua photogn^ih is 
execrably bad, and the faces of none of the 
group ore recognisable." Then why on earth 
drag it in at all? One passage (I. 104) is 
probably the worst piece of padding ever 
attempted. I will not reproduce it. 

Hawthorne's literary rank is not here in 
question. Enongh that no one denies that 
Uie Scarlet Letter was a striking success. It 
will probably last But this book sinks 
him, both as a man and writer, far below 
the moderate estimation one had formed. 
An excellent, amiable, commonplace Great 
Creature of tiiat peculiar period, he had no t 
even the consciousness of greatness nor the 
aelf-respect. He spies Tennyson in a picture 
gallery, rushes to fetch wife and Fanny and 
Bosebud to share the treat, describes him 
minutely — figure, clothes, voice ("ragged 
about the edges"), and ^t, even to his 
" slightly turning his toes inward, after tbe 
fashion of Indians." No harm in this — not 
a bit — but do you think Mr. Tennyson went 
home and committed Hawthorne's toes to 
fame ? Is this genius ? Is this Pure Tone ? 
There ia no harm in the man, a good deal of 
sense and Bharpnesa, much kindly affection, 
but absolutely no dignity of mind. It was 
not bom in bim ; such ciuture as he received 
could not imput it. He wrote one good 
tale and several pretty ones. Look at the 
astounding extracts from his little arsenal of 
ideas and motifi for stories — what vulgaritiy 
of sentiment, what claptrap, what dire gravi- 
tation to twaddle! No educated, well-read, 
really able man could have penned them 
or thought them. He and his admirers 
belonged to a bad period, which I will call 
that of the Literary 8tory-t«ller. It was 
not his fault. The admiration waa genuine 
enongh in its day. But do you think 
Madame Tussaud will trouble to set up 
afresh in her new palace that dear, shabby, 
old prisoner of the Bastile ? No ; for the 
faahion thereof passeth away, and, with 
fashion, the power to please and thrill. We 
climb the steps and look down into the once 
mypterions dimly lighted cell. There sits the 
venerable prisoner — now, alas, but a battered 
Guy Fawkes in a Baker Btreet coal-hole ! A 
poor Btaigey afffur, like the old literary tale, 
but once a thing of pure delight ; and as tbe 
fusty little mechanical mouse skips for the 
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last time acioBs the table onr thoaghta tnm 
back not iingTatefnlly to Natbanlel Haw- 
thorne. E. Fubcell. 



Comith Worthiti. By Wtdter H. Tregellae. 

In 2 yob. (Klliot Stock.) 
If the world rcmaina ignorant of the names 
and the merits of the ftunoas men for which 
it is indebted to the county of .Cornwall, the 
blame for such ignorance cannot be charged 
againat its natires. The charm of local 
attachment eeeioM to inspire the Comishman 
with an enthoBiaam for literary works in 
praise of his Fatherland whidL the inhabitants 
of the other shires cannot attain to. One 
aotiiiuat;, bom on the western side of the 
Tamar, t^kes in hand the history of the deanery 
in which his youth was passed, and produces 
a series of volumes rich tn topographical 
description and in family biography. A second 
illustrates the history of Comnbia by the 
publication of its last heraldic Tisitation, 
accompanied by a mass of extracts from the 
parish registers. A third seizes on its bib- 
liography, and makes it the pleasure of his 
life. And now Ur. Tregellas enters into the 
field of Comish authorship with the avowed 
intention of supplying his fellow- countym en 
with a cluster of Iitcs of its celebrities which 
may rank with the ponderous tome of Prince 
on the worthies of Devon. The number of 
memoirs delineated by the Cornish worthy- 
biographer falls far short of that found in the 
companion volume on the dster county ; hut 
the iives which he has selected are, with a 
few exceptions, the chief characters of bis 
native shire- Had the list included the names 
of Bir John Eliot and the Liberal statesmen 
of this reign, Butler and Uolesworth, it would 
have been completely representative of the 
greatness of Cornwall. Th6 Puritan hero of 
Uie oppoution to the measures of the Btuarts 
should have been placed near to the friend 
of his youth and the spotless champion of the 
cavaliers, Sir Bevil Qrenville. Buller and 
Holesworth might have stood in political 
contrast to Sir John St. Aubyn of the last 
century. There would then haye been little 
room for critical comment, and I should have 
contented myself with recording the appearance 
of two volumes of local biography which will 
interest everyone who may peruse them. 

If we dismiss from considenttion the for- 
tunate shepherd girl of the Cornish moors 
who rose through a auccesaion of prosperous 
marriages untU she became in her third trial 
of wedded life tiie lady mayoress of London 
in 1498, the worthies whom Hr. Tregellas 
has chosen for the aubjects of his pen begin 
with the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The small boroughs with which the county was 
crowded gave its gentry an entry into political 
life ; the ports on its southern coast were still 
famous for a hardy race of seamen, and 
Cornwall produced a roco of warriors on sea 
and land. The Arundels and the Qrenvillee, 
all of whom are amply described by Mr. 
Tregelloa, furnished the chief fighting men 
of the county. An Arundel fought against 
the Turks when they invaded Hungary, an 
Arundel led the Cornish rebellion, which for 
a time threatened to drive thejoung King 
Edward from bis throne, a third Arundel 
performed a " goodly, valiant and jeopardoua 
enterprise " in the capture of a horde of 



mrates, and a fourth defended Pendennis 
Castle for Charles I. to the lost extremity. 
The exploits of the GrenviUes rank even 
higher in fame. What other county can 
show in a single family within litUe more 
than a half century two such champions as 
the hero of the S«e»ng» and the brave, 
the tender-hearted Sir Bevil Orenville? 
"While these families had already obtained 
commanding positiona in the county, the 
Eilligrews and the Qodolphins were rapidly 

Jiushing themselves to the front. If the 
ormer had possessed but a tithe of the 
ordinary prudence of mankind, their natural 
readiness of wit would have impelled them 
into the leading places in their country's 
life; but in a corrupt age their greed and 
extnivagottoe were wittiout rival. The 
Oodolphins, on the other hand, pressed on in 
the road until one of their number became 
the high treasurer of England. With the 
accession of William III. another race, the 
Boacawena, became the virtual rulers of 
Cornwall. The head of flie house was an 
ardent Whig, and his parliamentary in- 
fluence was &eely exercised on behalf of his 
political frienda, the return for which was a 
peerage and an abundance of important 
posts. The Boscawens befriended the canae 
of Sir Kobert Wslpole with as much zeal as 
the "litUe Comiah baronet," the then Sir 
John St. Aubyn, opposed him. When the 
Prime Minister fell Sir John was appointed 
on the committee of enquiry into hie conduct 
by B full vote of the House of Commons. 
Two years later be died, and a career whidi 
might have altered the course of history was 
prematurely cut short 

Ut. Tregellas finds in the ranks of hie 
county's families a brace of odmirolB of the 
highest renown in Admirals Boscawen and 
Pellew, afterwards Lord Exmouth, Bos- 
cawen was the sea-captain in whom the first 
Pitt reposed bis confidence, and this is in it- 
self a sufficient proof of his fighting qualitiea. 
To his career Mr. Tregellas pays, and with 
justice, the highest praise; hut we think 
that in reproducing some depreciating refer- 
enoea to Anson the unconcealed animosity 
of Horace Walpole towards the circum- 
navigator of the worid has not been 
aufflcienUy discounted. Some people might 
perhaps doabt whether FelleMTB connexion 
with the county justified the insertion of hia 
name in a list of Cornish oolebritiea, but the 
local student is always more ready to insert 
than to omit a worUiy. His fault ia " in 
giving too little and in asking too much," 
and if ICr. Tregellas errs in ^bis respect he 
ia but sharing in an error which haa been oom- 
mittedbya host of antiquaries before him. If 
ene^y and enterprise are the chief qualities 
of a seaman, then the name of a third Comish- 
man, Bliffh of the Bountff, is worthy to rank 
by the Bide of the better-known admirala; 
but the merits of tact and discretion which 
Boscawen and Pellew conspicuoualy dbplayed 
are wanting in the person of their Bucceesor. 
That thirst for explorations which impelled 
the hardy Comleh captains into circum- 
navigating the globe or into seeking for the 
T4'orth-weat pasaage drove the hapless Richard 
Lander into exploring the course of the Xiger. 
The Memoir of Lander is one of the best in 
the volumes of Mr. Tregellas, but that of 
Bligh hardly does justice to hia stilling 



career. It was anoUier motive which led 
Henry Martyn into the mission fields of tbs 
East, forcing him to abandon a life at home 
which seemed to yield the fairest pionuse of 
oultured ease and domestic happiness. He, 
like Lander, was a Truro boy, and it is no 
small credit to this city that it should have 
produced two men, one of them linked for 
all time with the continent of Airioa, and the 
other with the dependency of India. The 
attraotivemesB of Martyn'a life has oome home 
to many an English mind, and struck deep 
roots into many an Engliali heoit ; but the 
viewa which were expressed by Sir James 
Stephen — whom Mr. Tregellas dimply leletB 
to as a writer in the Edinburgh £mt»— 
on the salary with which the missionary went 
out to the scene of his labours, have found 
acceptance with many readers. If a life of 
unwear3dng benevolence spent at home in 
caring for the sick poor and in reUeving the 
wants of the needy author is needed as i 
counterpoise to the career of Heniy Martyn, 
such an instance is supplied in the opening 
biography of these volumcB, that of fialph 
Allen, of Prior Park. Whui Pope inserted 
in his Satina a notice of Allen as the phil- 
anthropist accustomed to "do good by atealtli 
and blush to find it fame," he for once penned 
phrase of eulogy without the intention of 
annoying someone elso by tbe remark. Then 
are many liyee described by Vr. Tregellas to 
which we have not been able to refer, anS 
for them the reader must he content with am 
assurance that they are equal in inteieat to 
those which we have noticed. 

W. P. COUBIHEI. 



Autobiography of HeeUtr Btrlioz. Translated 
by Rachel (Bcott BusseU) Holmes and 
Eleanor Holmes. (Macmillan.) 
It may seem strange that the MSmoirei of Bar 
lioz should have escaped translation until nov' 
Porty years have passed since the publicadm 
of the Voyage ifutteo^andthe other studies and 
sketches that were afterwards incorpoiated in 
tJie MSmoirtt. It should not, however, 1» 
difScult to account for this immunity from 
translation in our musical countiy where, 
doubtless, every musician, every lover of 
murio, every concert-goer, knows the orifpnil 
by heitrt, or, at least, regards it with some- 
thing of the intelligent admiration genenllf 
accorded to the newest operetta of ballad, 
The well-known catholici^ of spirit (t^t 
characteriaes the study of music in these 
days, when the historim method of critioBm 
ia combined with technical instruction, makes 
it ungracious to doubt that everyone wn- 
ceraed in interpreting the works of 'QeCisii, 
in orcheatra and chorus alike, b perfectly 
cognisant of the composer's career and fbo 
value and significance of his art-work. Saca 
knowledge ia necessary to the sound ap- 
prehension of the compositions ol all the 
masters; with Berlioz it is positively im- 
perative. Whether the literature of muaic w 
a popular study or not, the Mimoirn oi 
Berlioz suggest formidable obstacles to trjna- 
lation. There ia that in almoat every page 
which should make the tranilator pause and 
in all modesty question his equipment It » 
a masterly example of autoftc^r^hy, w 
extraordinary tnilange of wit and iiflny- 



extraordinary ntilange 

banter and sarcasm, criticism ex< 



;quisitely 
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iDcidTe, anecdote end Bketoli and obflerya- 
tion admirable for foFoe and finiah, a shrewd 
and oaiutio tiitmoar, an aatoniphing ex- 
uberance of pasiion and wratb and tender- 
ness, the whole set forth with a burning and 
intense art, and vivified by a mngnlarly 
impresaivg personality. There is no escape 
from this all-dominating presence ; it shapes 
and colours all, and endows with its peculiar 
fascination what is incidental and transient — 
the thruate of malice, frank ^be, abandoned 
mockery, and veiled innuendo, scarcely less 
than the romantic vision and exaltation of 
the Italian reminiscences, and the pathos, and 
passionate fervour of the Ueylon epilogue. 
The artistic preservation of this personal 
atmosphere is the true source of the attraction 
of the MhaoirM of Berlioz. The life-record 
of genius, even so striking and individual as 
that of Berlioz, were powerless to charm if 
not told with literary skill, as many dull 
biographers attest ; in him the rare and 
fortunate combination of eloquence and style 
illnminates his memoirs wiUi the veritable 
light and atmosphere of romance, and dis- 
plays the typical life of an artist. 

The qaeBrtioR of veraoity need not troable 
tuty but the pedant and partisan, the par- 
bhnd and little-minded. The facts of the 
docnment are treated by Berlioz wiUi the 
decency that becomes one dealing with bare 
bones. These he has, beyond all question, 
arrayed wibh every adequate allurement, and 
has breathed into them the breath of life. 
Of the substantial truth of his record there 
is abundance of that internal and contextual 
evidence that most satisfies. The man who 
fought BO gallantly and heroically with the 
leagued battallions of stupidity and ignorance 
was one who delighted in the veracities, and 
uttered many hud and unpleasing trnths. 
How he made friends he has told us with 
delicate irony, and of his unconventional 
hatred of prejudice and incompetency in 
high places he has left many a proof. The 
glowing chaptors that deal with his early 
love and its life-lasting rapture could never 
have been penned by any hut a man of 
conscience and sineerity. To his artistic 
sense is owing the flood of colour, to hia 
perfervid and nervous temperament the 
ebullient passion, that Invest hia memoira 
with one of their chief attraotions. The 
magnetism that early drew Berlioz to study 
the life of Benvenuto Cellini is felt to 
be only natural when their respective auto- 
iHographies are compared. Nor is the 
puallelism merely personal. The similitude 
is precisely of the kind that Swift claimed 
to exist between the Metnoirt of Captain John 
Crtieklon and the annals of De Gomines. The 
presentioeat is not alone that of the individual, 
bat of the age. The era of Cellini is not 
more pregnantly illastrated in his memoirs 
than the revolt of BomantioiEm in the pages 
of Berlioz. The work of the composer 
during that age of upheaval was, it is true, 
merely an episode in his life, a phase in his 
stt ; bnt it constituted him a marked man, a 
Kvolutioniat in art, a leader in the cnuode 
of Delacroix and Balzac. 

The MhtoirM of Berlioz is not a work to 
be undertaken by any translator with a light 
heart and cheerful oonfldenoei and, with every 
Evince for its diffloijties, it cannot be said 
that tha present translation is satistactory. 



It ia inevitable that there must be loss ; and 
it must be owned that the wit loses much of 
its point and flavour and the banter its 
breadth, the glittering and polished irony is 
a little rusty, and the personal touch some* 
what blurred. Uore than this, the transla- 
tion is generally flat and insipid, and is not 
free from inadequate renderings of phrase 
that are almost negligent. How this enfeebles 
the narrative and tends io lower the tone of 
the original may be well illustrated in one 
example. The flfty-&fth chapter is devoted 
to a letter to Stephen Seller, and gives, in 
connexion with tJie meeting af Berlioz and 
Hendelssohn in Leipzig, the amnsing recol- 
lections of the relations of the two in Home 
twelve years previously. One passage tells 
with great force how they were once wander- 
ing among the Baths of CaracoUa, discussing 
the inscrutable ways of fate, when Berlioz, 
after some light banter, uttered some impiety 
that offended the Lutheran scruples of his 
companion, and simultaneously Mendelssohn 
stumbled and had an awkward fall among the 
ruins. Berlioz immediately made a very 
Yoltairean reflection on the injustice of the 
pnniahment, aocompanyii^ it with some 
"ffrandt ielatt d« rirt " ; this phrase is trans- 
lated "accompanied by a laugh," and the 
whole anecdote suffers in expression and 
force. Even more serious blemishea than 
the ineffective translation are a number of 
notes with which the translators have 
attempted to amplify or amend the notea and 
text of the author. The majraity of these 
notes are whoUy onneceBsary, many ore 
soorcely relevant, most are trivial, and 
one is certainly impertinent. In vol. ii., 
p. Ill, Berlioz praises Ueyerbeer's correction 
of a violin passage in Gluck's " ArmJde," and, 
as if conscious of inconsistency, appends a note 
diaclaimii^ his commendation, and quotes 
Bpontini's exclamation with reference to 
another correction of Meyerbeer's — "It is 
dreadful ! Will th ey instrument me also 
after I am dead ? " with nnongelic rashness 
the translator here affirms — ' ' Neither Spontini 
Berlioz is likely to last long enough for 
that" — an opinion that might properly be 
'ged in a ontical work, but is intolerable in 
a translation. Whether this judgment will 
prove to be the last noil in the coffined repu- 
tation of the composer of the "Yestale" time 
will show. The sentim^it sufficiently indi- 
cates that narrowness of sympathy which, 
combined with a not extraordinary mastery 
of the french language, renders this trans- 
lation valueless. One other example ma^ be 
given, for it is characteristio and amusing. 
Ho reader of the Mimoiru can have 
foi^otten the tooohing account of the com- 
powr's vimt to CAte-St.-Andr^ in 1S48, 
when he determined to see l£eylan, the 
scene of his childish love. The tiunultuous 
years of triumph and warfare and pilgrimage 
are foi^tten as he approaches Savoy, the 
beauty of the autumnal landscape floods his 
brain with visions ; he revels in the recollec- 
tion that every object yields him of his 
beautiful Estelle, the Sttlla montit of his life ; 
he hails the blossoming wild sweet peas by 
the wayside in the spirit of Bousseau'a cry, 
" Ah, voili ! de la pervenche," and goina 
the (paired haven. The house ia occupied by 
a hourgioU person, who stands smoking a cigar 
by the&yenue gate; he paases, and reaches the 



ruined tower he hoe been looking for, and 
pours out his soul. Betuming, he observei 
that "the gentleman with the cigar has dls- 
appeared ; he no longer defiled the precincts 
of my temple " ; and the translators invit* us 
to int«TTupt this passionate recital with the 
exclamatioQ (in a note), "What a cnrious 
relic of the old-fashioned hatred (d tobacco ! " 
to which WB may add, " What an extraordbiary 
misapprehenaion of a plain text ! " 

The slightest reflections on the divinity of 
Mendelssohn are visited wiUt the tronalator'e 
severity. Berlioz remarks (ii, 164) that 
"Mendelssohn's 'Hymn to Bacchus' sounded 
dull and heavy ; one of the papers a few days 
later said that the priests of this Bacchus had 
doubtless imbibed beer instead of Cyprus 
wine," upon which the translator naively 
remarks, " Lager bear is probably a good deal 
better than the best Cypms." Some very 
natural remarks of Berboz (ii. 176) are stig- 
matised as " hadinagt, poor enough," and 
accompanied by an inapplicable and slightly 
confused observation on philology. Speaking 
of Mendelssohn (ii. 51), Berlioz says, "in 
fact, he always had a certain liking for my — 
songs" — "pour mes— ohansonettes," in the 
original, is vastly more disdainful. In another 
note, the translators unnecessarily insinuate 
that there are many people "bold enough" 
to prefer Berlioz's " chansonettes " to his 
orchestral works. This is, after all, a light 
and a cheap courage, and, perhaps, not so 
rare as it may seem. J. A. Buikib. 



iraw HOTiis. 
W«tt of Swardham. By the Eev. W. 0. 

Peile. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Bttwtm th SuUher and th» Northern Sea. 

By Mary Linskill. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Tha Lorn that St patui hy. By Iza Duffns 

Hardy. In 3 vob. (White.) 
A Toung QirVi Wooing. By the Eev. E. P. 

Boe. (Wame.) 
A Mummn-'i Wtft. By Oeorge Moore. 

(Vizetelly.) 
Old St. Marfforet't. By Stackpool £. O'Dell. 

In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 
The Black Pooiit,&.a. ByF.Anstey. (Long- 
mans.) 
SybiUa, &c. By Mrs. O. Linnaeus Banks. 

In 3 voU. (White.) 
Iir Weit of Saardham Mr. Feile has given us 
a thoroughly enjoyable story. There is in it 
plenty of the sort of action that Mr. Payn 
revelled in during hia Loet Sir Meutingbtrd 
daya. The plot is old-fashioned, yet Mr. 
Peile introduees into it new-fangled ideas and 
their exponents, without the disastrous result 
that generally tallows from the pouring of 
new wine into old bottles. Above bU things, 
he presents us in John West and Mary Hol- 
brooke with a loyal hero and a charming 
heroine. The foils to them, John's cousin 
Adolphus and the "fast" Lady Georgiaua 
Fitzraymonde, are also admirably dniwn. 
Mr. Paile might, indeed, have spared us Miss 
Hilda Fife, who, when John West, deprived 
o( what waa understood to be his property, 
takes to game-keeping in the Hebrides, falls 
madly in love with him in only too literal a 
sense, and all but drowns him along with her- 
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Bell There are too many startling inddeiita 
in the story without this— discorenea of wills, 
con&Lgratioiia, and what not; and, betides. 
Hiss Pife b neither a good Scotohwomitn nor 
a good Ophelia. Kr. Feile shows considerable 
ingenuity in making all end well for the 
lovers in on original fashion. An inferior 
artist would have restored fohn West to hia 
friends and his property by making some such 
discovery as that IJie cousin who had ousted 
him was an impostor. Mr. Peile does nothing 
of the sort. Adolphus West is not only the 
true heir to Swardham, but, when dying, 
beqneatha it to Lady Georgiana, and John 
dedinee to hum the will that destroys his 
last chances. He becomes " West of Sward- 
ham " In Australia, with Hary Holbrooke, 
and — in spit« of a modest competence which 
a relenting Fate throws him — the " best riches, 
ignorance of wealth." Mr. Feile has and 
i£ow8 his political likes and dislikes. He 
might have spared his readers, however, 
cotain references to living persons, notably 
one whom he reveals by designating "Ifr. 
Oberon Philibert." 

Bttwten the ffifather and tht Narthom Sea 
lacks what W>il of Steardham possesses. In 
spite of certain stormy scenes that are drawn 
with power, it is deficient in " go." It con- 
tains, however, one powerfully sketched char- 
acter, Diana Kichmond, a Yorkshire Catherine 
de Uedici, who schemes to bring Koel 
Bartholomew, a great but imperfectly under- 
stood artist of a rather conventional type, to 
her feet, and who succeeds, only to find that 
when he is at' her feet he is dead. George 
EirkoBwald and GtenevioTe Bartholomew, who 
are Uisfl Linskill's hero and heroine, become 
rather tireeome. They seem less bent on 
acting for themselves than on trying to trans- 
late into action certain sentiments they find 
in their favourite authors. There is some good 
Yorkshire dialect and "local oolouring" in 
the book, and two of the minor characters, 
Dorothy Craven and Ishmael Cmdas, are 
excellent portraits. Uuoh labour has been 
bestowed on Between tht Htathar and tht 
Northern Sea, but the result is somewhat dis- 
proportionate to the labour. 

Aa a story of Califomian life, with its wild, 
hut almost unerring, lynch justice, I%i Zove 
that Be patted hy would have been very 
effective had it been given in one volume. 
The writer has unfortunately not Mr. Bret 
Horte's power of condensation, otherwise she 
would have kept all her characters — Calantha 
Brown, Hark Rohan, Lance Digby, and 
Sheriff Holden — within Santana City, instead 
of sending some of them to Loudon for a 
period. The murder of Bohan in his news- 



the assassin while Calantha is playing Cleo- 
patra to Sheriff Holden' B Antony, are 
"strong" Boenes, if also somewhat familiar. 
As a charocter-sketoh Calantha, who is "the 
love that he passed by," is much truer to life 
than Mark Rohan, who at first is decidedly 
stagey, although he iraproves on acquaintanoe 
and after marriage. The relations between 
Calantha and Rohan's wife, Ethel, which are 
neoessarily of a delicate character, are managed 
with skill. Hector 'de Beanlieu, Calantha's 
odious husband, is an excrescence on the 
story. 

A Tomg CtirPt Wooing is a bright and 



pronouncedly American novel. A common- 
placa vein of sentiment runs through it, how- 
ever, and it is far too long. It is, indeed, 
rather an exaggerated episode than a novel. 
Madge Alden becomes enamoured of Qraydon 
Muir, the brother of her aiatoT'e husband. 
He persists, however, in regarding her as a 
sister, and, as for a time she is in weak 
health, in petting her. He even allows him- 
self to be fascinated by Stella WUdmere, a 
hothouse flower in New York society, tile 
calculating daughter of a Wall Street specu- 
lator. Madge sets herself deliberately, though 
secretly, to oust Stella from the heart she 
desires to make her own. It is the first 
act in the drama of her design that is so very 
American. She betakes herself to a Pacific 
watering place, and there devotes her 
energies to the acquisition not only of health, 
but of beauty of person and character. She 
succeeds, and returns to New York and her 
sister's house more than a match for her 
rival. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
circumstances favour her, reveal Stella Wild- 
mere in her true character, and throw into 
Madge's arms Graydon Muir, who, on dis- 
covering her secret, only exclaims, "How 
exquisitely fine your nature is, that you 
coiud do this with such absolute maidenly 
reseire " ! A pretty story, no doubt ; hut 
why should Mr. Roe have taken more than 
four hundred closely-printed pages to tell 
it? Except Kadge, none of the characters 
is at all striking. Graydon is an inferior, 
though not quite selfish, Jos. Sedley, and 
Stella Wildmere a poor copy of Bec^ Sharp. 
Henry Muir, the brother-in-law of Madge 
Alden, and saved by her affection and sagacity 
from ruin, is a fair example of the atoic^ 
sensible man of business of the " still waters 
run deep " type. There is nothing specially 
American about him, however, unless it be 
his habit of exclaiming energeticallv and 
idiotically " Great Scott " ! Mr. Roe s pic- 
tures of life at a Califomian watering place 
and in a fashionable resort in the Catskill 
Mountains . only tempt one to wish ho had 
a little of the humour of the author of iVwma 
SouButtan. 

It may be presumed that Mr. George Moore, 
as a diaciple of H. Zola, intended by writing 
and publishing A Mmnmn't Wife to disgust 
the liiaders of it. There can be no question 
as to his success. A more repulsive story 
was probably never written. A dressmaker, 
with an asthmatic husband and a narrow- 
minded dogmatically religions mother-in-law, 
is sednced by a lodger in her house, the stage- 
manager of a strolling opira-houffe company. 
She ultimately marries him, plays Serpolette 
in "Les Cloches de Comeville," takes to 
drink and assaulting her huaband, and, finally, 
dies under the most miserable oiroumstances. 
That is all. As a realist, Mr. Moore does not 
spare us. The surroundings of the wretched 
Kate Lennox are from first to last of the 
sordid character. The black moral fog 
that descends upon her at the beginning of 
the story never lifts, hut becomes ever 
darker and fouler. Mr. Moore shows un- 
questionable power in telling her story, and 
hia sketch of her second husband, Dick 
Lennox — big, frankly sensual, yet good- 
natured — is probably as good as ai^thiug of 
tiie disagreeable kind could be. lUy it he 



submitted to him, however, that some of hii 
scenes, notably one in the dreasmaket^s shop, 
and more than one in a theatrical dreaeiiig- 
room, arc suggestive, and that it is the "mi), 
siou " of realism — so, at least, it is ordinarily 
understood — not to suggest, but to depict mA 
to state outright? As for the "misaiMi" 
itself, what can one do hut shmgMsshonlda; 
and wonder if aerihendi rule taper* titprinei- 
pium etfoiu is an exploded doctiine. 

Mr. Stackpool E. O'Dell has made s mis- 
take. Instead of trying to write a novel, be 
ought to have written a pamphlet apoa 
" Horrible London," and a tract in support 
of certain views upon Future Punishment) 
with which the name of Archdeacon Famt 
is commonly identified. Au account ot a 
"mill" between a clergyman and a pngihrt 
in "Old St. Margaret's" justifies s bdiel 
that the pamphlet, at all events, might hare 
been a success. As it stands, this book ii ■ 
complete failure — so complete as to dmon- 
strate that, for writing fiction, Mr. O'Dell baa 
no capacity whatever. 

The collection of tolerably well-known 
stories, of which Tht Blath PotiU is the 
first, but not the best, will not in any nj 
affect the reputation of the author of Tift 
Vena and A Oianft Sobe. Several of tbem, 
but especially " A Farewell Appearance "— u 
affecting dog tragioomedy — could have beoi 
written by nobody but Mr. Anstey. Tbe 
hnmouT of aU is delioat« and highly poMed, 
although in " The Wraith of RajnjnB]," i 
pseudo-ghost story, and in " The Betnm d 
Agamemnon " and " Accompanied on the 
Flute," which are paendo-clasaical, it seeai 
to be thrown awar. Tht Block Potik ii 
disappointing, as the incident on which it 
turns — the shooting of a dog in mistake lor 
a cat with an air-gun — ^is too farcical- the 
lonntt louthtt of t£e volume are the " 1W« 
for Children," "The Story ot a Sugar Prince, " 
and a "Toy Tragedy," and for the gooJ 
reason that they are far beyond chiLhen. 
Altogether, the kind ot power that llr. 
Anstey shows in this volume would tell much 
better on the stage of a drawing-room theatre 
than in literature- 
Whatever faults may he found with tb 
atyle of Mrs. Linnaena Banks' writings, thor 
spirit is always to be commended. It may it 
least be said of the stories wbich she bu 
published in three Tolumea that they inonlote 
the very soundest of morals. She seems at 
her best, too, when she inculcates her mcnl 
directlj, as in " Bessy and Others," tbe point 
of which is that "there are servants snd 
servants, and mistresBeB and mistresses. 
Mrs. Banks is not very sucoesstol when she 
attempts to reproduce past history, as in 
SyhiUa, which begins rather well, bat tallsoff 
as it proceeds. WuiLiAM yfiJXMi. 



OIFT-BOOKS. 
Daddy Danoin't Doveeet: a Coimtry lUf' 
By Vn. Swing, mustrated by B. Csldeoott 
(8.P.C.K.) It U gratifying to loam that tw 
tnblio sometimes know a good book. Thayliaw 
bought, it appears, 34,000 copies of Jin-towipa, 
which we made b<Jd to recommend Isat jw 
as the destined " book of the seasOT." ^"f*"- 
ninx* was certain to have a sooOMSor; and hew 
itis, with a less felicitous title. InilaeU)ix< 
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peritaps, not quite so KOod, but it has pleased 
UB oo leu, because it shows that Urs. Kwing is 
cumble of phiying on more than one string. 
of JaeJcana^et we Tenture to say that it recalled 
Thackeray m the purity of ita pathos ; and we 
were pleased to find our j udnnent confirmed by 
an Amerioan critic. Daddy Darwitt't Dovecot 
recalls George Eliot in its faithful setting of 



condesoend to read it, he will no longer be able 
to aay that wa have but a single woman living 
who knows how to dea<n^be children. It is 
needless to add that Mr. Caldecott can draw 
country scenes, and little children, and graceful 
gills, and old men ; but he here fails depTorBbly, 
as he has sometimes failed before, when he tries 
to glTe us a man taiia phrate. The pictures 
page 23 and page 48 we cannot away with. 

Voiett from Fhmer-Land : a Birthday Book. 
B; Emily E. Reader. (Longmans.) Some 
time ago Punch gave us some specimens of a 
birthday book composed of poetical quotations, 
containing desoriptioiis of character the reTcrse 
of flattering to the relatives and friends who 
wae to be entrapped into writing their names 
on Hie opposit« pa^. Hrs. Header's book is 
better fim than this, as although most of her 
"original couplets" are much after Punch's 
patten, she has interspersed among them a few 
of a highly complimentary {character by way 
of variety. The person who places his signature 
cnposite to one of these oracular pages may 
thus find, acoording as the fates have ordained 
at bis birth, either soch a delightful testimony 
to bis merits as this — 
" Tiitne's gitaj, sprlneliig from the sotil 
Fomis Kmnd your life a saintly aureole," 
or sndi a crashing sentenoe as the following : — 
" A tangled wHdemess of weeds 

Your idle thoughts, your thoughtless deeds." 
Hrs. Header has appropriated a flower to each 
day of the year, and the "couplets" (which 
sometimes run to three lines, and do not 
always rhyme) are suggested by the floral 
emblems. We presume the author has taken 
care that her own intimate friends shall win 
prizes in her lottery, or the consequences might 



Mt^t Miitake, and other Busiex Sloriet, by Urs. 
O'Reilly (Hodder & gtoughton], well sustain the 
reputation of the author for skill in depicting 
country life. Her peasants and their wives and 
children are really flesh and blood, and actually 
possess much the same oharacteristicB as the 
rest of the human family. Urs. O'Beilly 
haj^tily has a sense of humour which not only 
saves her from the oommon fault of well- 
meaning books, but enables her to understand 
what graver P^plo only regard with shocked 
peri^exity. There is a good scene in one of 
the Siutax Storia, where the ingenuous curate, 
having read to an old woman with unnsnal 
animation, closed the book at lost, and looked 
at the object of his eolioitade. " ' Who have's 
yonr tea-leaves ?' said Urs. Truebythen," It 
IS scarcely necessary to odd that as Un. 
O'Reilly can be humorous, so she con also be 
pathetic. The last words of the last story, 
where Darby and Joan, who had not been a 
day apart " for nigh upon fifty years," enter 
the workhouse together, and then are separated, 
contain in them a world of sadness. 

Wk are perhaps wrong in classing among 
gift-books Hiss P. M. Wilbraham's Sere and 
I'd/oio £(»/ (Uaomillon), but we are surely not 
wrong in thinking that these " Thoughts and 
Becollections " would form an acceptable and 
helpful present to those whose physical powers 
are declining, but whose interest in the welfare 
of those aronnd them is as strong as ever. The 
time of this litde book is devout and calm, well 
suited to tiie antumn of life, but here and there 



are passages of quiet humour which rescue it 
from dulness. 

Mtmhardoc: a Story of Comish Nets and 
Uines. By O. Manville Penn. (Blaokie.] 
One of the best boys' stories we have seen for a 
long time. It is full of stirring adventure, the 
personages are lifelike and well worth knowing, 
and the tale, though not in the least preachy, 
is not without a wholesome moral. Eie local 
colour looks genuine ; whether it is quite 
faultless we must leave to Cornish critics to 
determine, 

Th« Boy'i Own Book : a Complete Encyclo- 
paedia of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, 
Soientifio, and Becreative. A New Bdition, 
thoroughly revised and partly rewritten. 
(Crosby Lookwood.) Here we have a dear old 



1, who has the good sense not to pretc 

e young again. The Preface allows Mm „ 

of "more than a quarter of a century." 



We ore prepared to wager that we have 

selves known him for longer than that, and the 
quaint style of the illustrations certainly give 
him fifty years. While not prepared to accept 
the title of " the Justinian, of the playground/' 
which has been bestowed on him by one of his 
friends, we hope that he will impart as much 
both of amusement and instruction to the 
present generation of boys as he did to their 
fathers, 

Quetn Amethyst; or the litis of Snow. By 
Henry Blunt, (Marcus Ward.) We are puzzled 
by tins book. It looks like a stoiy for children, 
but we cannot imagine that any child will find it 
interesting. The soenes are laid in a kingdi 
which, after reading half through the Tolun.., 
we discover is called Maritania ; the incidents 
Boooeed each other in a random, motiveless 
fashion; and although there is abundanoe of 
religious talk (apparently of a High Ohnroh 
type) the story seems to have no discoverable 
mor^ or purpose of any sort. We should 
guess that the writer is somebody not un- 
practised in some other department of literatur^ 
who has been prompted by his lecollaotions of 
Ija Motte Pouqn^ to try hu hand at a romantic 
tale wiHiont having any very dear notion of 
what he would be at. 

The Wild noruman of the Fampas. By 
David Eer. (Gtriffith, Fartan, ft Co.) If the 
description of adventures, as well as adventures 
themselves, is to the adventurous, Mr. Ker's own 
erienoe should make him just the man to 
a story of the Mayne Beid order. Though 
the boy-rsaders, for whom the book is intended, 
are not usually very critical, and are quite 
content with a good succession of horrors and 
hairbreadth escapes, even they can hardly 
fad to appreciate the difference between a 
writer whose imaginative powers are fed by 

Clonal knowledge of the soenes of the events 
described, and by tales told him on the 
ipot, and one who gauiers his information from 
the volumes of travellers. Such a description 
as the following, for instance, could hardly 
have been written by one who had not himseU 
endured the misery of which he tells : — 

for now begins an ordeal hard to describe, 
those only who have actu&lly passed through 
__ __u form anv Idea of its full honor. In cool, 
breezy England . , . people think of a prairie 
much as merely a long and ratberhot walk, tiring 
enough no doubt, but not specially perilous or 
odrentorous. What it really means ia, to fight 
against fcorchiug heat without and ov^rpowenng 
Isssitude within — to force your foUIng lunbs over 
rough and broken ground, mile sft«r mile, haunted 
by the maddening consciousness that days upon 
days ol such labour must be gone through before 
yon can hope to find food or safety, or that rest 
for which you long with an intensity nhich no 
words can convey — to drink and drink without 
quenchine your raging thirst one whit— to be 
tortured oy the Bttngs of countless insects, which 
yon are to weak to drive away— to feel sveiy limb 



a sepoia, pain— to know that death in its most 

hideous foi-u may fall upon you at any room^t 
ftom an unsou i and ever watchful enemy— to drop 
down from shei t exhaustion Into a broken, un- 
rofreshlng sleep, h.'unted by images of past mlsoy 
—and wake feverish and nniested, to go through 
the same dull round of mouotonous soiferliiR 
again, and again, and again." 
It is enough to say that the pen which wrote 
these lines can put the same reaUty into wild 
soenes of olambering rooks and destroying 
Indians, to show thaf boys in search of a bo(* 
of this class might easily go far&er and fare 

Saim Stnu, by Darley Dale (Niabet), is 
a tale about seven boys, brothers, who, wiSi 
their mother, a widow, live at Avrondiea. 
where they are educated by a tutor, the chap- 
lain to the English colony. The book is livdy 
throughout, though lessons in manners and 
morals are not unfrequently enforced. Tho 
chief interest of the story will, doubtless, be 
found in the adventoree and scrapes which 
befall the boys, who are all spirited lads, full 
of fun and mischief. A little ^ow, Ualwilm, 
represented as a singnlorlv good and lovdy 
child, is stolen, but happily loeovered before 
the aid of the tale. The dislzessed mother 
took every means of flndiuK her child, excepting 
the single one which would naturally occur to a 
parent under the circumstances, that of track- 
mg a van belonging to a circus, which passed 
throng^ the town at tho time. It is not, how- 
erer, likely that the improbability of such an 
oversight will be observed by children, to whom 
the loss and reooveiy of the beautiful Malcolm 
will form an interesting episode. 

Trut to the Old Flag: a Tale of the American 
War of Independence. By Q. A. Henty. 
'Blackie.} If historical novels are generally 
failures, Mr. Henty undoubtedly possesses 
the secret of writing eminently successful 
historical tales ; and those older than the lads 
whom the author addresses in his Preface, 
may read with pleasure a story which com- 
bines with the personal adventures of the 
youthful hero an accurate and interesting 
aocount of the American War of Independence. 
The sympathies of Mr. Hentf, as he himself 
allows, lie mainly with the British troops, on 
whose gallantry at Bunker's Hill and in sub- 
sequent engagements due stress is laid, though 
without injustice to the bravery and tenacity of 
the colonists. As many Indian tribes took part 
on one or other aide in the war, there is, of 
course, ample opportunity for the introduction 
of numerous adventures with the Bed Skins, 
the tale commenoing with the description of on 
attack by Indians upon an outlying farm on 
the shore of Lake Huron, sucoeesfully repulsed, 
and dosing ivith a graphic account of an 
expedition undertaken in the depth of winter 
for the rescue of two white girls made captive 
by Indians returning to their village on the 
shore of the same lake after quitting the 
British forces. The book is accompanied by 
twelve illustrations, and its value greatly in- 
creased by six exoellent plans of the engage- 
ments described between the colonists and tiie 
king's troops. 



NOTES AtfO NEW3. 
Mr. Walteb Pater's forthcoming volume is 
to be called Marina the Epicarean. The period 
with which it deals is the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Ma. Qeoeoe Edwaed Woodbeb,bt'8 bio- 
graphy of Edgar Allan Poe, in the series of 
■' American Men of Letters," may be expected 
towards the dose of the year. In antidpation 
of its appearance, Mr, Woodbeiry has con- 
tributed an article to the December number of 
the AUantin Monthhj, in which he gives a full 
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aooomtt of hi« disoarsriefl oonoerning Hr. CUtul 
Tbomaa, Poe's first publiater in 1827, and a. 
traaoamMve of Poe'§ early wandering yeftrs, 
from the documente of the TTnitod States 
American War Department, hitherto unknown. 
Mr. Woodberry holds Poe not to have been 
a man of honour or worth. V Qreat as hia 
genius, in certain limited diceotions, wm, his 
rascality was, perhaps, equally great." Mr. 
Woodberry says he has come to this decision 
after a long stni^, and with much regret. 
"Griswold [Poe'8flrBtbiographer]wa8BWOrtti- 
lesB man, too," he writes; "but his malice 
could not invent for Poe anything worse than 
the facta given him by the papers put in his 
hiKids." 

MEsesa. T/MnuiSB & Co. will shortly publish 
the first volnma of a series of Livei of Greek 
SltUesmen, by Sir G. W. Coi. The series, which 



will be lm>nght down to the dissolution of the 
Achaian Iieague, will be completed probably in 
tour volumes. 

Wb heal that Prof. Gtoorge Ebers has a new 
novel in the press, in whi^ he returns to his 
own field of EgyptoloK7- It is entitled Serapis, 
and, like Kinney's Hi/patia, it is founded on 
the historical facta of the final straggle of 
heath^iom against Christianity in Alexandria, 

The fifth volume of Uommsen's S/hniicht 
QteehiehU, comprising the Imperial period, will 
be pnblished shortly. The fourth volume, 
wbioh will describe the last years of the Bepublio, 
and the definite founding of the Empire, will 
appear snbSMuently. Subscribers' names are 
TMeiTed by Mr. David Natt. 

SeSor Moeaxb, who recently arrived in 
England from the Congo territory, is about to 
pu£liah an account of lus travels in that region, 
and to illustrate the work with a series of 
photographs taken by himself of landscapes, 
native types, ftc. , 

MsasBa. LoiroiCAKB will shortly publish The 
Official Baronage of England, stowing the huo- 
cession, dignities, and offices of every peer from 
1066 to 1872, with about fourteen hundred 
portraita, sbidds of arms, and autographs, by 
James E. Doyle. A limited uumbn' of copies 
will be printed on large paper. 

Ub. Wn-LiAM WasTAix, the novelist, who 
has been for some lime " Stepniak's " collabora- 
teur in literary matters, is now engaged with 
" Stepniak " upon the production of a volume 
of stories sinular to those in Underground 
Rttuia, The title of this volume will be In 
Fettert : Stories of Underground Russia, and 
will be ready early next year. 

The new volume of Bishop Ellicott's Com- 
mentary on St. Paid'e Epitllrt, containing the 
First Epistle t« the Corinthians, is eipected ia 
be pubUshed next year. 

An Iriih (farland will be the title of a Uttle 
volume of poems by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt, wife 
of Mr. John James Piatt, United States Consul 
at Cork, which will soon be pubUshed by Mr. 
David Douglas, of Edinburgh. 

MBBSBs.LoHauAiTshaveintbepressa Jfetnm'r 
of Coant Giuseppe Patolim, compiled by his 

' ■ lated -^ v^:,__3 .....v-'^^ — 
of D^ 

Hk. Walter Crasb and Prof. Heiklejohn 
are engaged in the production of a Oolden 
Primer, in two parts, to be followed by a 
Child's Header. The whole is intended to be 
a new and attractivo method of teaching chil- 
dren to read. The books will consist of pic- 
tures, words — words in and through the pic- 
tui«a — and short stories. They will be publisned 
by Messrs. Blackwood & Bona. 

A NOVEL by Mrs. Olipbant, entitled A 
Country Qaiilmian, wiU begin to appear in 
the January number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
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Whether it will be published also in any maga- 
rine in this country we do not know. 

The Hon. D. A. Bingham, author of The 
Ltttert and Dwpateha of the Firtt Napolton, 
has iust finished a History of the Bastille. He 
has also in preparation The Marriage* of the 
Bourbona as a sequel to his previous worTc, on 
The Marriage* of the Bonaparte*. 

Messrs. TatJBNEH'a announoemente include 
An Analyst* of the Patent and Copyright Law*, 
by Mr. A. V. Newton, author Ol Patent\ Law 
and Practice. The work will include the various 
Acts ralating to the protaction of inventions, 
designs, traae mwks ; literary and musical 
•ompositions, ^dramatic performances; engrav- 
ings, . soolgtnre, painlsngs, drawings, and 
photographs. 

Db. Andrew Wiloos has m preparation An 
SlemeiOary ManwU of ffealth-Seimet, adapted 
for teachers and others, and written conform- 
ably to the requirements of the Examination ia 
Hygiene of the Science and Art Department, 

We learn that the Hev. Dr. Taylor, who has 
recently completed the new and enlar^ 
edition of his History of Scotland, is preparing 
for the press a work on The Historic Familiet 
of Scotland, to which he has devoted much time 
and attention during the last thirteen years. 
It will be pnblished by Messrs. Virtue 4 Co. 

MEsaas. J. 4 B. Maxwell are now puWish- 
a new novel, in three volumes, by Miss 
_ e O'Connell, grand- daughter of Uie famous 
Iri^ Liberator. It is a first work, and is 
asserted to be marked by originality and 
power. 

TkW same firm are also issuing a cheap 
edition of Miss Braddon's Uhmad ; lAke IHan i 
Kits, by Bita ; and a cheap edition of Miss E. 
Spender's Seitored. Besides these, there are 
now leody an original work, The Captivity of 
James Tmektr, by Mr. Henry Uoyd; Hard 
Bealitiet, by Mr. M. L.Barry; and Tozer's, a 
collection of stories, by Mr. Tighe Hopkins. 

Dm 

willii 

the " Book Lover's library." The titles of ths 
early volumes will be ; Hov! to form a Library ; 
How lo manage a Library ; How to catalogue a 
Library ; Bow to arrange a Library ; and How lo 
make an Index. These volumes will be written 
by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, who will also edit the 
entire series. Among the later volumes, which 
will be issued at short intervals, will be the 
following : —ifirfM on the History of Printing; 
History of Woodeuttii^ ; Notes on Paper and 
Materials used for Books ; Old Advertisements of 
Books; Notes on Bookbinding ; History of Dediat- 
tions ; and Oddities of Books. 

Mb. Fbkde&ioe Gale will publish with 
Messrs, Longman, in one volume. The Hon. 
Robert Orimtton: a Sketch of his Life. The 
book will contain a portrait and a facsimile of a 
sketch made by Mr. Grimston. 

The Bev. Thomas Moiley's Beminieeences of 
Towns, Village* and Schools, which has already 
been mentioned in the ACADEUY, will sbortly 
bs^puUished Iq two volumes by Measn. Long* 

Mb. E. C. Waters wiU publish immediately 
a little book on Gundrada, enlarged from a 
paper reaid before the Archaeological Institute 
atliBweslast year. Headers of the Acadkity 
will recollect that Mr. Waters' views on this 
disputed question of Anglo-Norman genealogy 
first appeared in these columns, 

A WORK on the Pyramids will be shortly 
issued by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. under the 
title of The Storehouse* of the King ; or, the 



Oelder, who claims to have made an important 
discovery as to their origin. 



Messrs, LoNaiU>r& are p 



gforp 



preparing fc 
« Work and Worh m 
Health and Soeiai Btfonn of Edwin Chadaiii, 
C.B., by Dr. B, W. Biohanbon. 

MsssRS. Griffith, FABRAir, 4 Co. will 
publish immediately an edition in smsll qnuto 
of Tom O'Shanter, profusely illnstrated bj 
Hr, George Cmickshank. The book has bSMi 
rainted in colonrs by Messrs. Clay, Sons, k 
Oiylor. 

Da, EDERBHam'fl Warbuiton LectnrM on 
Pr<^h4icy and History in Relation to the JfcMioA 
are to M published by Messrs, Longmani. 

The second volume of the Element* of Em- 
nomics, by Henry Dunning Maoleod, whioti 
completes the work, is now in the press ssd 
will shortly be published. The second volisu 
of the Theory aitd Practice of Batdting, by the 
same author, which completes the woA, i> tim 
nesrly ready, 

Prof, Thobold Boa£B8, M.P., hsa just 
published a "People's Edition" of hit Si'i 
Centuries of Work and Wages, It ocsLiMni 
eight chapters of the larger work, from which 
" those portions which deal with politiosi hu- 
tory and bygone social OOTiditions have b«m 
omitted. An extended sale may be eipedsd 
for the book in this form, Messrs. W. Svsn 
Bonnensohein ft Go. are the pnbUshras. 

MESSBa. KEOAif Paul, Thbnch ft Co. wiU 
publish immediately a new volume of Poenu 
by Mr. J. W. Gilbert-Smith, entitled The /iog 
o' the Norseman. It is fnmished with i 
"Geographical Index," trhioh indicates the 
oourse of the yacht and the places relen«d (o 
in the poem, 

MsssBa, W. Swan SomrKNsoHBiK ft Co. 
announce, among Children's Books for Decen- 
ber, a volume ay Miss Qeorgiana H. Cruk, 
entitled Twelve Old Friends, being some of 
JEsop's Fable* in new dress, with illastTatioDi 
by Mr. Ernest Griset; A Book of floWsi 
Friend*hips, by Mr. P. L. Clarke, contaiMBg 
the " friendships " of More, Colet and Eiasnuu, 
Luther and Melanobthon, Johnson and Gold- 
smith, lAmb and Coleridge, Hannah More mi 
the Garricks, and others : Stories of Ored iff", 
taken from Plutaroh, by Miss Cross and K" 
Davidson ; ond a ropnnt of the ever^tw 
volume, by Charles and Mary Lamb, Itn. 
Leieester't School, 

Mb. Albert E. Dri]tb:watsr, iriiose nsme 
is wdl known in oeitain amateur dramstic 
circles, is preparing for publication s volnme « 
Flays and Poems. Messra. Grifflth, Psmn, t 
Co., will publish it early in December. 

We learn that Messrs, Cassell's Dictiotmry if 
English ffiitory, which has bean abesdv m- 
nounoed in the AoASBlc;, will be pnUiahed 
next week. 

MESSRa, W. H. Allen & Oo. ban aiid»- 
taken to publish A Dictionary of I^m, cwa- 
mled It ttie Bev. T. P. Hnghe^ of Peshsw. 
The work has bewi oarefufiy revised by W. 
S(«ingas8, author of the E^ish-An^if i*- 
tionary. 

A OHEAF edition in one volume, bong a nw 
transUtion of In Troubled Times, the wot* hj 
the young Dutch novelist. Miss Wsmi, >• 
announced by Messrs. W. Swan SonMOsmm 
ft Co. for next month. 



another serial re-issne of their well-k 
Fibular Educator. 

A serial issue of Dr. Gaikie's Life and ITorfi 
of Christ is about to be pufcJishod in savenpennj 
monthly parts by Messrs, CosspU ft Co. 

Maa, Edkund BooEB, the author of 8m^ 
■mark and its Story, has just sent to pMis «» 
Messrs. W. Swan Sonnensohein ft Co. sn mi- 
torioal novel of the time of Henry II, 
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IiT the DeoembeT Part of OaudTi Ifagteciite, 
which will form the flnt jpart of a new Tolume, 
two new BerUl itones wiU be commmoed, one 
entitled "Sweet Ohiittttbd,'* trr Hus Arabella 
Hopkinaon, and the other, " A Diamond in the 
Bough," h; the author of "Ht^aceHadean." 
A new feature, entitled " Our Beading Club," 
will be inolnded, its object being to mppl; 
ererj intonnation required for the fonuataon 
and anangement of reading dnbe, suitable 
programme* for reading, &o, 

Wb regret to hear of the death of Ur. Henry 
Biclceig, the head of the pahliahing firm of 
Ueesn. Bioken ft Bon, of Leioester Square, 
We are informed that the bnsinega wQl be 
carried on aa asnal under the management of 
Ur. J. Harwood, who has been oonneoted with 
the honee for ttiirty-tiuee years, and haa had 
mt Binoe ItfSS. 



Thx Beeord of thi* week oontaina a short 
tre«ktiae on the Boyal Sapremacy, written by 
Sir Hntthew Stale, which has remained anknown 
and unpublished for 200 years. It forms one 
chapter of a large worh on the Boyal Preroga- 
tJTB, the US. of which, in Hale s own hand- 
writing, wae booj^t at an obscure book sale 
three or four years yn, for a triflingsnm, by 
the anthoriUea of Uiiooln's Inn. Hale be- 
queathed his libra^ of valuable books and 
transcripts to this uin, and tile collection has 
since been enriched hy the addition of maat 
of his original USS. The tract now pubUshed 
is of ooo^erable valne with referenoe to the 
questions raised by the reoent B^ort of the 
Ecoleeiaslical Courts Oommissitm. 

Thb well-knows Danfe scholar and editor of 
the Divwa CbnunaKa, Dr. Boartaedni, haTing 
recently, disposed of his Dante collection, Dr. 
Uoore, on behalf of the curators, has suooeeded 
in •eonring a oonsiderable part of these books 
for the library of the Ta^orian Institution, 
thus completing the Dante literature forming 
<»te of the Rwoalilies of this library. Among 
other Talnable ancient and modern critical oon- 
tribntions to the study of Dante (as, for instance, 
Diomsi'i three chief Italian works), the rare 
Aldiae edition of ISlfi, as weU as the Crusca 
edition of 1595 has now been added. It may 
be welcome to those who possess the great 
Btbliegrafia Dantaca, edit«d, just forty years 
ago, or Colomb de Batines (in two vols.), to 
le^n that a niost useful Index-volume of 1T4 
psges in octavo was compiled a year ago 
by 8. Bacchi della Lega (Bologna, presso O. 
BomagnoU), which will serve as an indispen- 
sable guide to that store-house of the tressnres 
of ancient Dante literature. 

It has been brought to our notice tliat some 
words in the review of Prof. Uox Uiiller's 
Biographical Buayt, which appeared in the 
AcADXif Y of November 8, are liable to misunder- 
standing. The essays on Keshab Chandra Sen 
and Dayftnanda Saraswati, contained in that 
work, are not mere reprints of the obituary 
notices of those reformers which were published 
in the Pall Mall QazMt, but oontain so much 
additional matter tiiat they are substantially 
new pnblicationt. 



the hooora^ title of Canon of Chester Cathe- 
dral. In the last forty years he has written 
innumerable pamphlets on the Established 
Church at Liverpool and in the countiy gener- 
ally ^most of them being in reply to Noncon- 
formist attacks), tracts on antiquities found in 
Cheshire, and pamphlets, some printed for 
private circulation only and others addressed 
to the world at large, on the state of Liver- 
pool, religious and so<£al, and on the adranoe- 
ment of literature and learning among its 
residents. His best-known production was an 
aooonntof the "Learned Societies and Print- 
ing Clubs of the United Kingdom," describing 
their origin and their objects. It originally 
appeared in 1847 and passed into a second 
edition in 1853. He was one tof the founders 
of the Historic Society of I^ncBshire and 
Cheshire, and he contributed to its Trantaetiont. 
His chief antiquarian tract, "Sir Hugh of 
Lincoln ; an examination of a curious tradition 
respecting the Jews," dealt with a section of 
Tgn glinTi history which still requires elucidation. 
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CORRESPONDENOS. 

" PLUrr LOBX, LmXITDS, AHD LTBIOB." 

Wortaop, Notts: Hav.i4,UM. 
It would be discourteous of me not to aooept 
the explanation ofEtered by Ur. Folkard in his 
reply to my critique. Plant Lort and Floiifert 
and Flower Lore do indeed travel over much 
the same ground, and the striking ooinddenoes 
may in great part be thus accounted for. So 
respecting the chapter on " Plants and 
Planets " — a heading which was already 
familiar to many readers early in the t 
decade, and may have struck Ur. Folk 
very apposite, even though he never saw creep's 
little work. Still I feel that Ur. Folkard has 
not been so generous in his adknowledguinits 
as he might nave been. This, howevOT, will be 
due rather to his method of ootlediiig materials, 
than to his wish to make the work of others 
B^pear like personal and original material. 
With respect to my remark on the second part 
of the book, my object was to convey to those 
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OBITUART. 
Thx Bst. Abraham Hume, D.C.Ib and LL.D., 
one of the most active olergymen in the diooese 
of Idverpool, and one of the most eealous 
supporters of every social movement for the 
improvement of the condition of the masses in 
that vast city, died there on November 21. 
He was bcni at Hillsboraugh, Ireland, about 
1815, and graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1843, moving to Liverpool in the same year. 
Binoe 1847 he has remained the incumbwit of 
the new parish of Vauzhall in that dty, 
receiving no advancement and obtaining no 
distiactioa from the rulers of his Church save 
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Oranlm u. die Anlliife d. 

nde. Baim:Ooliea. fU. 

LoMaxoM, A. AUasUstorlonedslaFraiioa. l™Llvi. 

'^-'- ■""•■-"- ulr.abo. 



and style cf arrangement, to be found in his 
most interesting Eneyclopatdia of Plant*, as Ur. 
Folkard calls it. No one could appredatfl more 
thoroughly than I do the painstaking research 
whioh IS here evidenced, and I mOst frankly say 
l^at if my remark has been taken to impl^ anv- 
thing like unwarrantable plagiarism, it is the 
very t^ponte of what I mtended. That the 
book gives the English reader all that is of 
value and interest in La Xythotogte da Fianiet, 
aiTsnged after the plan of that work, i.e., 
alphabetically, yet abundantly amplified by 
original research, is what I wished to empha- 
sise, and I may add that the more I And it 
neoessa^ to turn for reference to the second 
part of Ur. Fidkard's volume, the man does its 
. value a,ppeai. 



HtLDBBIO TbIWKD, 



"sum's PB08A," 

Mot. u, laet. 
By soma fatality I have put myself and the 
AOADEifY in the wrong with Ihr. Bndhhmm 
over Heine's baptism. I thought I had read 
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every page of his Life, and jet thii hu 
happened. AJl that I can now do U to say 
that I am very sorry — poor amends. 

WoJdbestam, no donbt, means, as Dr. Buch- 
heim says, " dnly appointed," bnt it aiao 
suggests the idea of " well-Btabled," and, no 
donbt, therein consists Heine's reason for 
nsing it rather than the companion form wolil- 
le»l4tt. It Dr. Buchheim had wished to ex- 
emi^fy in one word thedifGcultyof translating 
Heme — word and idea— he could soaroely have 
found a better instance. 

The Wbtteb of the Notick. 



THE " BIBIJOailAPHER." 

London : Nor. M, 188t. 

Wm you allow me to supplement your an- 
nouncement in last week's Aoabeicy concerning 
the completion of the Bibliographer, by infoim- 
insr your readers that a new magazine wiU 
foUow in its place, and carry on many of the 
features which were found in the Bibliographer, 
The title of the new magazine is Book Lore: a 
Magazine devoted to Old Time Literature, 
lliongh this magazine is less technical thaa 
was the BiUioffrapher, it furnishes articles, 
* essays, and information concerning book lore 
which, it is believed, will be acceptable to the 
hihliographer and collector, as well as to those 
who make a more superfioial study of ancient 
literature. Elliot Stock, 






XHB WORD " LUBK " IN lUBLOWX'S 

" TAMBDSLAINB." 

Ltvatpool : Not. IE, ti 
May it not be possible to see in the line, 
"And make our stiokM to wound the aenseleH 

a reference to the lure used in hawking ? I 
was whirled by a cord round Hie falwner' 
head, and it seems to me jnst possible that, 
Taiaburlaine might for a moment regard his 
bullets and his weapon's points as auniUrly 
forming a profitless prey for the enemy to 
light on. At any rate that was the idea 
vHch instantly sprang up in my mind on read- 
ing the line as quoted by Mr. Beeching, 

Dyoe's one volume Marlowe is the edition 
that I have, and that gives "light" as the 
final word, but doubtfiuly ; "lure," as the 
original word, is given in a note, and "air" 
also suggested. B. MoLnrroox. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 
KOKUT, Deo.1, tpjn. Bor>lB(><de*T' AmmdlCeeb 



.u™,.». *™v. - . ^.-. Boy«lArdhfteolOBiiMl Initi- 

AuteL at Eemnz, Flnlateire," by Admiral Tramlet. 

8p.m. RonlAoadsmri "CmeroMxj of FreMC 
«ndTWpffl»,''byProtoIraroh. 

8 o.m/ UmiMn: "Hotlon of Tfet« and Con- 
tfnnltv of ProtoptaBm," by Hr. JJlred Tylpr ; 
■■ H«tm)Ia>uii>fw gratMi, a Tossll Fish from the 
LiBS." ty Mr. J«s. W, Dsvls. _ 
^S i>.m. 8ocl8tT of Arte; Howard Lecture- 
" The TDooTerBlon ol Heat Into 0BBfal Work," by 

e.30p.in. AntknuTlee: "Arohaooloeloal Notes 
from Oiunberiwid." by Mr. B. S. PtfmBon; and 
" On the reeeofly discovered Bostra of Jutos paeaar 
at Borne, and on llie Oiaeoostaata and trmbUlq^ 
Bomaeandthe """—'"" Anrema," by Mr. J. H. 
Ulddlebm. . „ „^^ ^ 

Fbidat, Dee. It 11.30 a.m. and S.30 p.m. Mti^ 
Museum: "EtnTPtlan Antdqultiee," by Ulsa Helen 

7 SD !p m. CliU Englneera : BtudentB' MeetiDft 
— "Trisonranetiical Surveying," byUr. Harley H. 



SCIENCE. 

THE ACCENTUATION OF THE OLD- 
IRISH VERB. 
L'lKneniutUion de Ponrien verhf irlandaia. Par 

B. Thumeysen. [Paris.) 
Kfllitche Sludien. Ton Heinrioh Zimmer. 

Zwdfes Heft : iiber Altiiische Betonung und 

Terskunst. (Berlin.) 
The small, but ^xiwing, body of Celtic students 
is indebted to Dr. Thumeysen (a professor in 
the university of Jena) and to Dr. Zimmer 
(professor of SanArit in the university of 
Greiiswald) for an important discovery, which 
they made independently end almost mmul- 
taneously. Every Celtologue knew, from the 
fmioope of the posttonio vowels, that the Old- 
Irish noun (inolnding the infinitive and parti- 
ciple) was accented on the first syllable, though 
in such words as tcil, from lecvHlon (Welsh 
chvxdl), cenil, from eeniHon (Old-Welsh cenetl), 
goMil, from eabUgli (Welsh co/oei), and miid, from 
hendtot, we have traces of an older system of 
accentuation, which seems to have lasted down 
to the time when Christianity and Latin loan- 
words* were brought into Ireland. And most 
of us, I suppose, knew that the simple Irish 
verb was also accented on the first syllable, 
except in the case of the verb sabstantivB, 
which, when employed as a copnla, is either 
proolitio or enditic. But the compound Irish 
verb seemed a mass of oonfuaion. Bo-gniu (I 
make), for instance, appears also as denim ; at- 
hiar (I say) also as ipw ; do-for-inagar (is in- 
oreased) also as iormagar ; do-ra-Uat (they gavej 
also as tarUat ; ad-rimi (he counts, estunstes) 
also as Hirmi. We have at-bail (he dies], but 
li ipil (he dies not), ad-r^u (I see), but tii accit 
I see not), am-ecat fthey canl, but ni tumcai 
they cannot). The muo to all this appetrent 
jbyrinth is the accent, tiie different behaviour 
of the accented and of the toneless vowels, 
and the different forms which most of the 
prepositional prefixes assume when accented 
and when toneless. The chief discovery of 
Profs. Thumeysen and Zimmer is this : that in 
the cOmponnd verb the acute accent rests, as a 
rale, on the second element, the first element 
being tondess, the third and subsequent 
elements, if any, having the BTave. Bnt to 
this there are two excepttens. One is that, in 
the imperative, the acute rests on the first 
element unless where a pronoun is infized.t 



The other is that the first element hu the 
acute after a negative or interrogatiTe particle, 
after a compound relative, and after toe i^- 
tive conjunctions aran, am, and dian. 

I have hinted that the aooented and the 
toneless prepositional prefixes have, as a nib, 
different forms. Mr. Piatt, in an able paper 
on the Bosworth-Toller dictionary, has recently 
pointed out a similar phenorawion in Anglo- 
Saxon, and, as every one will remember, is 
Modem High German the accented di>t [in aaU 
litt, anl'Wori) corresponds with the toneless mi- 
(in ent-rfnnen, £c.). It will be useful to give, in 
their alphabetical order, a list of the Irish simple 
piepositianal prefixes. The compound prefiiei 
will be found in Windisch's Gtrammar, J 243, 
those in the left-hand column being accented 
on the first element, those in the right-hmd 
column on the second : — 



AOCBNTBD. 


TOHBLBSS. 


&ir, fiur, ir, ir 


or 


&ith, Cnid, Id, id 


at(h), ad 
eii-a 




<xm,ccto,e<4 


df.di 




Ik 




Ji-ith, frith, frid 


fre>»,/TiK 


/&./6 


fp . . 




larmt, lama 




immi, imme 


rim 


rml 


rf.r/l 






itchmi, tichmo 




tarmi 


trim 


trmi, trimi 



Words like euilmH (ouUna) and mnilfnn (moliua) , 
with their double n, can only be explained from 
paro^ton euliii, mtliii. 

t ^en tiiere is a tmesis of the first element, 
and the accent foils on the first element of the 
residue of the verb. Tfana immaaimeab (devita enin], 
darolfid (donate cam), should be written and 
accented thus : imiaim Inuai, da rilged. 



t(i, to do. 

These prefixes are of hi^h philological interest 
Thus: air (Gaulish ore) IB =:«i^; aTia=n^; 
(fiWi is = Sanskrit i2ti; ad (Welsh (k^ is cognate 
with Latin ad,ar\ ell (Welsh cant) ia—mi, 
where the first a represents the na3ali4 tonaai; 
cit-a is a compound of cet and a = Sanakiit li, 
which serves in the British longnages and in 
Greek (i-, i-) aa a verbal prefix or BjMk 
augment: we have the same prepontion m 
iarm-a and intme = amhi-a ; cum [Welsh q/) 
is formed from eu (Latin co-), by the same 
suffix that we have in aummuj from lup-mo-t 
(this same suffix occurs also in Ir. iar-m, rtm, 
aechm, iarm and (rem) ; eon is = Old-Latin MB, 
later CKui; i!o(o(8hortenedcoi)ia=(;en+thei)rep. 
(u ; di (lii) is = lAtin <k; ^m is = Latin h, 
Greek l( ; frcth, frith (Welsh gwHh) is oognat* 
with Latm vtrto; friu ia^fHt+fu; fk u 
= Si-rf, Latin »-ui ; t'or-ni (from iuaromo) smbu 
cognate with Sanskrit ouara, "posterior." In 
iarm-i, imm-i, rem-I, teehm-i, tarm-i, firm-', 
we seem to have a relic of an Old-Celtic o'= 
ivt, Sanskrit dpi, with regular loss otp; imi» 
(Welsh am) is = Greek i^^, Sanskrit abhi ; in 
r^m, ri, r&, initial p Ls, regularly, lost; re-m 
is formed from re, Greek ifi, Sanskrit yro; the 
rare prefix ri 






a pri-dem, pr'-dit; 

ia An.*natA with 



Latin tecua, for ttquaa, Welsh hep ; weim-o 
stands tor seekm-fo; tar-m is cognate wti 
Latin tru-, trans, (er-minui. rip-fui, Sanskrit 
lira; tre-m is cognate with Welsh (rurjf, W 
Old-Celtic trei. Of ta no nou-Celtic cog- 
nates are known to me ; the sonsntiaing of 
the ( in the toneless do occurs also [aa Dr. 
Thumeysen remarks) in the toneless poBeaa™ 
pronoun do = Sanskrit tava, and in the proclitic 
da ^ Xiutin (fat, when used as a copula. 

It cannot, of course, be expected that a 
theory o( verbal aocentuation should spnDg, 
like a panoplied Fallas, from the brain of the 
most learned and circumspect inventor. Aa a 
matter of fact, in the present case, sewai 
additions and corrections are necessary. Tlini, 
when the prefix ru [ro) is inserted betwewi H» 
verb and certain conjnnctions and P"°?'^, 
the rw has the acute aocent, and each ByUabln oi 
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the Tsrb baa only b. grave. PerhapB, indeed, 
th« first ByUable of ths verb WM, in such case, 
toneless, tor its vowel was often lort (t-g., con- 
gaba, " ut Humat," but con-rS-gia). So not 
only imperatiTea, bat oonjunctiTM uaed aa 
imperativM, must have the acute on the first 
or oijy Byllable. If we regard the imperative 
u tbe verbal interjection, we aT« at once re- 
minded of the rule in Sanskrit tbat vocaWves 
[the Dominal interjeclionB), if accented at all, 
are acc«Qted on the first syllable. It is prob- 
able that, in the Indo-European language, all 
verbal intern ections were aimilarW aocent«d, 
■ad that Indi has here preserved a pieoions 
reUc of primaeval speech. So, again, uie acuta 
may be placed optimially on the flret syllable, not 
only when the verb expresses the relativewithoot 
the aid of pronoun or conjnnation, but also when 
wben it does not stand in it« normal jdaoe at 
thJe head of the sentence. Bo, again, it shonld 
h&ve been stated that, for purposes of aooentoa- 
tioD, the doable prepositions /or* (^=/o-ro), 
(^fr(=(fc-ro), erf — aifVro or a»-ro), ar-a, cii-o. 



»(» 



lechm-i, trem-i, tot, fort (=/or-(u), and frill 
are ta«ated as if they were simple prepositionB. 
So, to the words whioh cause the verbal accent 
to shift to the first syllable we may add 
eaeha, eenco, and the conjunctions cid, €, Ore 
[iiare) and (at all events, in Middle Irish) feib. 
So Br. Thumeysen and Prof. Zimmer omit to 
notice the fact that the grave accent exercises 
on Uta prepositional prefties fbe same influence 
aa the acute. Thus: rtm-epertlie, dd-chimt(ich, 
nfb-dlnilm, nfyh-frlthgdbthi, ni-dd'ChAm-tlg, 
euni-liairc. They also omit to notice the oom- 
plete oonfirmatiott of their theory afforded — 
first, by the Middle and Modem Irish prothetio 
/(which occurs only before an acute syllable); 
secondly, by Irish alliterative verse, where the 
alliterating letters must always begin acute 
syllables; and, thirdly, by poems (like the 
Cslendar of Oengns) in the metre rinnard, 
where the invariable nde is that every line 
mnst end in a panutyton word. 

But these u« compsratively unimportant 
addenda to a theory inrolving, if not the re- 
constmotiQu, at least tlie thoronch revision, of 
all extant Irish srammara and ^ossaries. The 
most oaiious point about the whole matter is 
that this thetMy is nothing but a corollary to 
the gooeral proposition which Prof. Zimmer 
hima^ sets forth in the first port of his Kdt- 
iaehe Sludiea, p. 67, and which Profs. Bbel and 
Windisch had previously ascertained. That 
proposition is that, in the Celtic langnoges, 
oertain sets of words, namely, a Bubstantive 
-with a foregoing article, possessive pronoun, 
numeral, preposition, or interjection, or a fol- 
lowing genitive t^ adjective, and a verb with a 
prefixed adjective, preposition, con junction, con: 
pound relative, or ne^tive or interrogative pai 
tidle, or with a following object or subject, form 
» " jtmctio" (Ebel), " grammatische Pormel" 
(Windisch), or " complex " (Zimmer), and that 
tbese words exercise a phonetic influence 
each other, and are held together by a comn 
accent. What Prob. Zitmner and Thumey- 
sen have not seen is that vihert the ' txunpl^ 
(or, as I prefer to say, the 'unity') embodiee 
a verb, the common accent it invariahly 
second dement of the unity. Here I must 
expl«n that wcrds like the particle nu (? 
tlie simple relative, the infixed pronouns, and 
the conjunctions amal, ar, ced, da, co, md, 
which are ^ways toneless, do not, for the 
nnrpose of accentuation, count as ' elements.' 
Now we see why, for instance, the independent 
tM«-gnla, with the accent on the second element 
(the verb ^>u), when it is embodied in a unity 
oompoeed, say, of a negative partiole and a verb, 
tMCtmea (nl) -denim, with the accent still on 



prefix), but with the reversion of the toneless 
do to its original accented form di, the vowel 
being lengthened in compensation for the loss 
of the g. Now we see, again, why the inde- 
pendent at-bfuT becomes, when port of a similar 
unity, (nl) -epur, the toneless at- reverting to 
itsoriginal accented format, and the vowel being 
lengthened in compensation for the loss of the 
{, whioh had previously provected the S of the 
root to p. Now, laaUy, we see why in such 
unities as md' imm-id-dr-nactar (gl. si . . . ista 
oonvenerant). Ml. 17'' 19, and nmoi-/o-n- 
d-rfi-dti (pi. sicut divisit), Wb. 10' v. 17, the 
accent is, m the former instance, on the ar, in 
the latter on the ro; the conjunctions ma and 
amai, and the infixed pronoutna id, d, and n, 
are always toneless, ana do not, for purposes 
of accentuation, count as dements ; the accent 
is, therefore, in each of these cases, regalarly 
on the second element. 

No review of a work on Celtic'philology can, 
in tiie present state of the soienoe, be complete 
without a list of corrigenda, or what seem suoh 
to the reviewer. None of us, save Windisch, is 
a master, and even he hoe something to learn. 
In the present cose the list, so far as regards 
Prof. Thumeysen's work, is extremely snort. 
In p. 130, note 3, he speaks of the verbal 
particle no "et les autres propositions," and 
seems to think that it is sometimes accented. 
Bat the particle no (bettu nu) is = tlie Greek 
ru; it is not a preposition, and it is always 
toneless. At p. 132 he quotes from the Wiirz- 
burg Codex Panlinus daairnyerthe as an example 
of a triple oompound. It is a doable oompound 
= ta-am-goHhe* (compare for the preposition arn , 
the Welsh am in amaf, amat, &o., Oram. 
Cdt. 676. In pp. 136, 137. he invents the 
verbs a*sroillim, ntciti, aeeobraim, atgramim, 
to explain the forms (with infixed pronouns) 
atidroilliset, atiddam, atidgrennel, aiinehobra; 
but these forms oome regularly from ad- 
«id-roilliut, ad-aid-dani, ad-aJd-grmnd, ad- 
liiid-chobra, where tid is the demonstmtive 
pronoun tide, and tind (though not men- 
tioned in the OramjHatica Celtma) is one of 
the forms of the relative. Compare amal ar- 
{»)ind-chrin d&e ociu a{s)-tind~bail (ut fumus 
evanescit et pent). Ml. 57" 10 ; la-eii^di-demad 
in-tempul-ea (by whom this temple was built), in 
UieinscriptioaatFreshford. At p. 139 (note) he 
refers the coima (conservet) of the Bt. 0all 
Friscian to the verb amoim, v'qji ; but it stands 
for c&ToemSt, and comes from the verb conemiia. 
The cotecal (its le peuvent), which he 
cites, p. 143, note, as a contraction of eo-did- 
tid-) ecat, really stands for col-d-icat. At 
147 he asks wnether the a of t-a-bur is 
e rtete d'nne seconde preposition." It is the 
whole of the second preposition a (^[Sanskrit a), 
which is of frequent oocuirenoe in Old-Irish, 
though ^as in Suiskrit) rarely in front of other 
prepositious. The toncomril which he cites in i 
note to p. 148, is one of Prof. Zimmer's mis- 
readings. The MB. has dearly toncomra, Thi 
dofuihradar (they wished), in forming which 
Prof. Thumeysen says (p. 149) that "la langue 
s'est trompie " is quite regular, and stands for 
a primevsl Celtio oe-vli-farcpnlor: compare the 
Suiskrit -^tark. lastly, the perfect of the verb 



... , Sanskrit 

babhSva) is really the toneless form of bl, the 
perfect sg. 3 of the root biv ^ Sanskrit jiv, 
lAtin {g)vw. 

I wish my list of Prof. Zimmer's peccadiUoes 
weie as short. Lest he ahonld compare me to 
Leporello, or some other Puritan, I will only 
mention here a few of the worst. 



There is no sndh word as c^UAfdcA = oathtilious, 
p. 9, and eatlath (nniversitas), p. 26, is not from 
cath-tluag, 'battle-host,' but stands for cat- 
lacht, a loan from the I^tin caSudicibu. The 
theory aboat the Old-Celtic " Staatwesen," ' 
set forth with such confidence in p. 26, accord- 
ingly disappears into the Ewigkeit. 

Sencfiai (vetus historia), p. 10, is not derived 
from an imagiuary eenaeh, out is a compound 
of un (old, cognate with Latin len-ex) and cat, 
Old-Celtic carta, cognate with the tAtin car- 
men, from cat-men, 

lie relalive form lerte (qui fenint) is not 
from "WrtfJferunt ei"(p. 59), but represents 
a primaeval Celtic beront-yd, where yd is identi- 
0£u with the Tedic yd for ydni, the nominative 
plural neut«r of the relative yat — tt. Bo the 

ngular berean (qui fert) is from beret-to, where 

is the Qreek ri, Sanskrit lot. 

The assumption (p. 61) of an infinite aeries 
of verbs compounded with in, in order to ex- 
plain forms such as in-dhttar (in quo fltj, is 
really too bad. Prof. Thumeysen is certainly 
right in ox^aining this t'n aa a contraction of 
■ Fi, I'n-MTi (in which}. 

In his ingenious and probable explanation 
(pp. 63-4)oftheuBeof 5aWmteeipre8a"oano," 
and of rogabui to express "sum," Prof. Zimmer 
equates "ffnibi'm "with the I^tin eapio. OaUm 
(not "jrai'bi'm") represents an Old-Celtic cdbUmi 
(accented like Sanskrit tudSmi), which is OOf- 
nate with Gothic Tuiban, but has nothing to do 
with eapio. Further research has oonvinoadme 
of the truth of Windisch's theory that original 

ti is in Celtic always either lost, or, when fol- 
Dwed by t, changed to e. 
At p. 74 Prof. Zimmer brings freiligi from 
frithtligi, and thus betrays ignorance of tne com- 
mon phonetic phenomraion ■» deospixation before 
a silmant. '^ Fritk-tiigi" would have become 
friUlige, just as fdith-iine (prophecy), baith- 
»im (I baptize), become /iibt'tw, baittim, Frei- 
lige IS from freet-eligi, where freei is ■= vret-to. 

At p. SS he quotes from the St, OaU Priscian 

nl adchumtiij (non rursus posdt), s^^g that if 

this compound verb were " encutiBoh " n>y 

which he means accented on the first syllabi) 

should have had dtcomtig. But the prefix 

ad ("re-" rursus), an Old-Celtio ozyton atd, 

like the simitar prefix at'tA CWelsh <rf-. Old Cdtio 

etf), never becomes with a following guttural 

ac-. In this respect it difi[brs from the prefix 

aith (Welsh at, the Gaulish paroxyton ^e, 

' it dti). In the same aentenoe he ex- 

adroetaeh (supplicavi) as ad~ro-ad-teg, 

is a reduplicated perfect, and stands 

regalarly for ad-r&-ktagh, root (agh, the Old- 

Buon tkiggian, Old-High-Oerman diJckan. In 

the next page he explains eot6*caigtker (thou 

art moved) as ^ ana-do-otcaigther, which is 

r.etioaUy impossible. It simply stends 
ooi-t~osBaigther, where t is the infixed 
pronoun of the second peison siiUTilar and 
(ot (for cofo, con-tu) is the compound preposi- 
tion whioh so often takes the plaoe of the simple 

At pp. 90, lis, he gives cit aa the toneless 
form of the prefix cit, and finds his cit in the 
verb cittanbe. The tonelesa form ot dt ia the 
compound tn«position eit-a, and the verb just 
dtedshonld be analysed thus: ci(-a-m- be, where 
the m (for n) is one of the infixed forms of the 
relative. 



Me, a loan from the Low-Latin teia, with 
taguin, and oompares the Oalatian tribe-name 
Teeloeagi, Bat who knows the mnnning of 
Teetotagif "Ton dieaen Dingen," he aays, 
with a sneer, which is aomewhu out of plooe 
inaBoient£Bawork, "istnaturiichiirWindiaoh'a 
Lautlehrenichte Eufinden." We should hope ao. 
In a note top. 1 18 he attacks Windisch and 
me for believing in an Irish H-pretarit«. Now, 
the Qrammaliea CelUca, p. 1091, gives six 
of this pretoite : one (fkt/afyv) favm 
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tte codea trf the KloBtor 8t. Paul ia Cannttiw, 
a MB. of the ninth century; two from the 
Trini^ College Liber Hymnorum, a most 
acwurate MS. of the end of the eleventh; 
and one from the Labor na hUidre. a good 
MB. of the beginning of the twelfth. The -a 
seema phonetdoally written for -vth (Old-Celbo 
fl-(ii, i^lu), and the preterites in qaeation are 
probaUy identioal in foim with the Latin 
Hupinea in -tu, jiwt m the Irish oonsuetodinal 
preBent in -ann, -«nn, is formally the aame aa 
&e Latin genmd. A QanliBh example is kamitu 
f oongesait} in the bilingual of Todi ; plural hir- 
nitvt, in the inBoriptton of Novara. _ For these 
reasong I shall continue to bdieve in a «-, or 
(as I should prefer to say) a (u-pretarite. The 
supposad 6-pretwite may be gjren up to Prof. 
Zimmer, as he teema to like flogging dead 

In p. 123 he needlessly tries to make an 
exception to his own rules, and writes «i 
rulhiehureiiar, nt ru/Oraithmenair, remirierehoil. 
The Towel of the verbal prefixes (ru, rl, not to) 
should have shown him Uiat the true accentua- 
tion of these foims is nl rMhoehuTeOar, ni r&- 
foraithmenair, rem.'rttrcAcii, where the acute 
nata, regularly, on the second element. 

TTU ideas about the verb substantiTe are more 
curious than convincing. At p. 128 he refers 
to the root id (Sanskrit rtfttt) the form id, which 
is the third sg. present md. act. from the 
root i, in lAmi w, Greek tl/u, Welsh loyf; 
and, in p. 129, he equates the perfect ro-h6i = 
Sanskrit (6o)6iK<w, with the aorist r6-bu (the 
accentnation is Prof. Zimmer's), which is = 
Sanskrit a-hhU. 

At pp. 126-7, 138-40, Prof. Zimmer asserts 
that the of («, ao) of reduplicated forms like 



ft following den 
is right in ntddi 



■ ToweL But that Windisoh 

J-, — .^ding it to be a true dipththong is 
dear, not only from the practice of the Middie- 
Iriah scribes, who constantly write it ae and ao, 
and who were by no means so stupid as Prof. 
Zimmer snpposea, but also from the form 
focSemallag-ta (pMtuli), which occurs in the 
ninth-century Wiirsburg codex of St. Augus- 
tine's SoiiToguw, fo. 3», and is the rednpHcotod 
pret of focknUagim. Tonic h, when followed, 
mediately or immediately, by e or i, reg^olarly 
becomes, in Old-Irish, Uie d^hthong Oi {6e), 
in Middle Irish di, (lie), in Modem Irish ao 
or aoi. A good example of this ia afforded by 
the well-known stem dr&id (primeval Celtic 
drufd), which in Middle Irish is drai, in Modern 
Irish (jroot'. The adjective (fitr (noble), primeval 
Celtic *uirfK>-i, San^oit luvira, Zoid hvira, is 
anoUier. 

The most seriaus and nnaooountaUe of his 
mistakes is in pp, 133-34, where, in the face of 
the inirt*n <M¥ of^synoopated post-tonic vowels, 
Buoh aa UbU (they will die) = bHat-i, Wb. 25" ; 
f fcftfe (qui habent), Wb. 2= = UchtaiU, Sg. 71* ; 
and berihiwa (= btrU-um), mdrtui (= mSrAis- 
w), lirthi (= birU-i), Sc, given in the Oram- 
malica Cdtica, p. 1088), he tries to prove that 
indniendent simple verbs, like gaibid (takes), 
liAii (eats), guidid (prays), tiagit = imixovai, 
had the acute accent on the second syllable. 
Of oouise in the Old-Irish verb, as in the Old- 
Irish nonn, we have traces of an elder pre- 
historic accentuation. The double mm of the 
en^ng of the first person plural is an 
instanoe. But we have here to deal with 
the aooentoataon of historical Irish. His two 
raaons are nought. One is that, e.g., paroxy- 
ton tthid, gtiidid, would have become «, 
guU. But such contractions only occur in the 
case of trisyllables and quadrisyllables, such 
as ad/st from ad/eded, dorat from doraded, 

iw'jid** from au-ind-fided. The other— " die 



■oblaaendste Bestatagnng fUr diese Acoentni- 
xm^;—^wai» to be aatthis (imapnary). 



accentuation ooinddea with the (unagmary) 
iambic rhythm ef Old-Irish votm. Unfortu- 
nately almost aU he says about Old-Insh metric 
is wrong : there is no such thing as " versictiis 
in 01d-£ish or Middle-Irish poetry ; and the 
late Dr. MaoHale's imitations of Pope s Homer 
and Moore's Mdodiia, which Prof. Zimmer oites 
on pp. 1S8-S9, do not help him in the iMst. 
Heiives an edition of Piaoo's hymn, insertinK 
such melodious novelties as doaWch^t Mid 
odgl&dMr, and marking the "veraitten Oer 
sStulsoansion." Here are two specimens :— 
" V. 26. IfidelM iaiuid amtgid di miM Di ni 
■^'ei. CUHeh Strmn dclUtdr ffairtFalrdieetkh- 
itl." 

Can we wonder that a German revie^ says 
that sndh verses remind him of the KinOer- 



'Z(iaterb*aohji6glattWn 1 Istewlges V«rderb*n" f 
The true scannon of the Imes above quoted is 
" Pridchad, bttibud, amifftd \ dt-miM Di nl-inad. 
Clinch Eirtnn dolUtar \ ffdiri Filraif at-eeeh- 

Here I find neither an iamUc nor a trodiaic 
rhythm, but only a caesura, and m each half- 
line a certain number of syllables. 

I have said nothing about Prof. Zimmer s 
reproduotiona of his misreadings of the Wura- 
burg glosses— glosses which I am glad to say 
the Philological Society intends to prmt com- 
pletely and correoUy. And, indeed, one might 
go on for ever oritidsing this singular book, 
which contains more scute and suggestive 
remarks, and less politenens and accuracy, tlwin 
any philologioal work which I have read for 
many years. But I must now stop and prepare 
myself for the castigation which I am sore to 
receive from the formidable author. 

Whitley Stokeb. 



OSITUASr. 



By the death of Mr. E. A. C. Godwin-Austen 
has lost one of its ablest thinkers, a 
1 unig, in the strictest sense of the term, 
philosopher. He was not a great 
wnter^''biit such papers as he wrote were 
marked by conspicuous originality. It was he, 
more than any other man, who led the way to 
our knowledge of the physical eeography of 
the past by restoring with singular acuteness 
the former position of land and water at various 
periods of the earth's history. Mr. Godwin- 
Austen's address to the Geological Section of 
the British Association in 1868 was a typic^ 
illostration of the direction in which he loved 
to work, In a lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution more than thirty years ago, he ex- 
plained the conditions under which it was hkely 
that coal might be found beneath the south- 
eastern part of England— a subject on which 
he contributed to the Jowmal of the Geological 
Society a paper which has become classical. 
Mi. Godwin-Xusten's sagacious conclusions on 
this question were fully disenased in the B^Kirt 
of the Eoyal Coal Commission, and have gamed 
almost general acceptance among geologists. 
He died at his residence near Guudford, at an 
advanced age, on the 26th inst. 

We also regret to announce the death of Mr. 
James Buckman, who for a long time held the 
ProfwBorship of Natural Sdence in the Boyal 
Agrioulturaf College at Cirencester. Prof. 
Buckman was an authority on the ammomtes 
of the oolitic rooks, especially those of Dorset- 
shire and the Cotawold Hills. For many years 
he had resided at Bradford Abbas, near Sher- 
borne, where he died on the 23rd inst., at the 
age of seventy. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 
Pbof. a. H. Eeahe has reprinted [Stan- 
ford) from the Jownal of the ^^thropological 
Institute his paner on the "Etlmology of 
Egyptian Sudan, to which we have un&df 
ctSled attention as a storehouse paded to over- 
flowing of aU that is to be known on the 
subject. It must be admitted that it is adapted 
rather for the professed student of races and 
languages than for the facile jounalist irbo 
stands m so great need of enlightenment. 

Thk Scottish Geographical Society, irboK 
foundation we announced last mouth, hai 
already enrolled neaidy four hundred memben, 
including many peers and members of the 
Hoube of Commons. Suitable premises hsve 
been obtained in Prince's Street, Ediutmrgb ; 
and it is hoped that a library and map-room 
will before long be opened to Uie public. 

TbE second and concluding volume of Hewn. 
Glaus & Sedgwick's Elementary Tai-Bvi of 
Zoology, with 706 woodcuts, ia announced t^ 
Messrs. W. Swan Sonnmisohein ft Co. for neit 
month. 

The WaTtderinga of PlatOt and Jnimali will 
be the title of Tax. Stallybrass's edition of Hot 
Victor Hehn's work on the migiationB of our 
cullivat«d plants and domeatio animals troni 
Asia to Greece, Italy, and the rest of EniOfK. 
The volume is announced by Messrs. W. Swsn 
Sonnensohoin & Co. for December. 

It is interesting to find titst the modMi 
methods of petrolomoal reaoaroh, initisted in 
Germany, have by fliis time found their mj 
into the Australian Colonics. This remuk is 
snggeat«d by a valuable paper oontrihuted bj 
Mr. A. W. Howitt to the last part of the Trau- 
adioni of the Eoyal Society of Victoria, whidi 
has just reached this country. Mr. Howitt u 
evidently alive to the value of applying tot"* 
study of crystalline rooks the meat refined 
methods of optical investigation. 

MESSKfl. LONOKAirannowiioe a second edition 
of Mr. A. J. EUis's translation of Prot. Hebii- 
holtz's work On the Ben»atioiu of Tom m o 
Phyeiologieal Ba*i* for the Theory of Ifw. 
The work has been thoroughly revised «nd 
corrected in accordance with the tonrth and 
and latest German edition of 1877, withmune- 
rous additional notes and a new appendii bj 
the translator, for the use of students, bringing 
down the information to 18S4. 

A new edition of Dr. Murchison's Clinicsl 
Lectures on Diaeruet of the Liver. Jaundiei, om 
Abdominal Dropey, revised by Dr. T. Under 
Brunton, wiH shortly be published by Messn 
Longman ft Co. 

Mr. Van Voorst wiD shortly pnblisb » 
volume on TAe Birds of Lancathire, by «{■ 
F. S. Mitehell, of Clithoroe. The boi4 " 
written mainly aa a chapter on geomptaM^ 
distribution, and is a carefully prepared list oi 
the spedea of birds which, either as resident, 
or vidtors, have been met with in the oonntr 
of Lancaster. Original notes on habits, sn., 
and the lo«il names hy which the buds tK 
known in the various diatrida, are given, DU 
no descriptions of pluma^ or other tfaMMi 
matter, such being aocessiUe in other booB. 
The work will contain a nis^ of lAnMsmre, 
showing the physioal features, and several pIsM 
and illustrations. 



PBILOLOar NOTES. 
MESSaa. Trubkeb have in the press a «r<»w 
by the Very Eev. James Byrne, Dean of Uon- 
fert, entitled. The General Prineiple$ of Ibeli^^ 
ture of Language. It contains B»»;2?™J 
sketches of about 120 languagea, «»>^'^ 
the materials from which the general pn°^ 
have been drawn and by wlich they ai«pw»«- 
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Theae prindplM ue, in the Pint Book, dednoed 
pnjTisiMwlIy from the influfmoM which may be 
mwosed to aSetA langnoge in the varioiu races, 
and then in a Beooad Book, whioh oonatitutea 
the great body of the work, they are proi^ on 
the inductive principle of concomitant variation, 
by being earned through oil the languagea. 

In the Bevue Critigws H. Clermont- Qannean 
haa some remarks on Prof. Niildeke's reading of 
tha Aramcon insoriptiona of Teima. luateod of 
translating KiQD '2^tD D7S as " the image of 
Shezeh the prieet," he proposed to take the flrtrt 
two words OS forming a compound name ^lem- 
■hezeb, derived from the name of a god 
(^em. The suggestion seems rather bold, as no 
clear trace of such a divinity appears to exist. 
H. denuont-Qannean, however, compares the 
Midianite personal name ^mnnna'. 



MEETINGS OF 80CIETIS8. 
Cambudoi PaiLOLooicAL Boaan.—lTAiD-adM/, 
Jfto. 13.) 
PaoF. Bkbat, PnaMent, In the Ohali.— Ur. Henry 
Sweet delivered a lecture on Uie " Practical Study 
of Languages." He said that Uienieaent methods 
of jphilology, ttioiigh BBtJataeton- fiom a sdentiflc 
pomt of view, were not snffldently practical. 
Btymcdogv azploined iiTegxilaritlee of grammar 
bat fumlalied no means ot easOy mastering thsm ; 
it was also useless as an aid to memory ; and it 
ignored what was of the greatest practiod value, 
namely, the peculiar and divergent characteristlos 
of any sepante langasge. Mr. Sweet urged the 
neceasltr of a tdence of Living Philology founded 
on the analjBiB of colloquial speech by moans of 
phonetics taid psychology. Ail study of language 
shonld b^tn ynth the colloquial style, for tus 
was Uie sowoe from wbitdi all other styles were 



revetse the process, by staitiiig wi& tfie hfgfat 
proee or even poetry, mA hence fall t« master Uie 
natural idiom. We needed a scieuce of idioms to 
dasa^y the modes of ezpressing thought which 
chaiacterlBed any given language. With the help 



of Dhonelioand p«ychological methods, the 
cutty ot acquiring a fore^ language wou 
reduced to a mhumnm. Dead languages should 



« plan as living ; tht^ should 

, , J In them. This required na 

o adopt a rational prcmnnciation iust^ ot that 



be leamt by ^Making In them. 



still tiMd in Enghmd for teaching Meek and 
Idtin. Our diangard ot quantity reduced the 
claaiioal mrtrea to doggtel. A^n, instead ot 
sflttinR a Btndeut to leant ids Latin fromhighly- 
wrougtit UtaiBTy prose and poetoy, we ougut to 
limit Dim to simple descriptive taite in ocdloqulal 
B^le, till he could express himself freely oa any 
aidtject of oouvetsation. These reforms would 
amount to a rDtom to the methods of the Renas- 
cence. Hie Humanists were not mere antiquarian 
claaaical scholais. They worked at pronunciation 
and spelling reform and edited mediaeval li[«ra- 
tore— studies which univercities in Enoland now 
neglected. More was being done to advance the 
phonetics and bistorv of our own language by 
tierman nnlvendtiea than by English. Yet owing 
to the extent ot out colonic*. Uie diSnsioii of our 
tnde and the complexly of our poUtioal affairs, 
we bad a gnatei need of the sdoioe of living 
philology Ukan had any other nation. T*" 
problema presented by this science could only 
dealt with by a school of original raseorch, 
connexian with our nniveni^ system. Tha 
lecture was followed by a discussiou. In answer 
to Mr. G. Forrest Browne, Mr. Sweet explained 
the destructive effect of subetituting stresr '- 
(Xoantit^ in classical metres. Mr. VBTrall 
corred m what had been said of the necessity for 
a science of idioms. Dr. Waldatein thought that 
living philology was tlie provlnoe of schools, while 



(juarian research conld not advance without 
phonetics, as ancient orthography was alwnys 
fragmentary and often of doubtful aocura^. 
From the wtlsUc point of view, there conU not 
be much merit hi the rendering of a Greek pl^ 
lij etodanta unable to pronounce the elemahtary 
Bounds ot Gieek or to give effect to the quanUta- 



iguage wa 
out a prelii^nAry study of phonetiaa. Prof. Poet- 
gate uew attention to the difference between the 
phraitng of spoken English and that of the written 
orthography. Confusion often arose from the 
neglect of Qiis distinction. In reply to the vote 
of thanks, Mr. Sweet said he had no Hpecl ' 
indloe in favour of phonedos, but had been 

study that science an a help in other hrancbea 



Edocatioh Socuty. — (JTatuIay, 2ftn>, 17.) 
Ha. H. OouBiHOra Bowin in the Choir. — A paper 
was read by Mr. Walter Bell on "Untrained 
Hinds." Mr. Bell spoke of himself, in common 
with most of his fellows la this age of " sciences," 
as always on the look-out for £u;ts on which to 
generalise, especiaily, of oooree, 



. ibject, he found himself . . ._ 

opposite views— first, that heredity is altogether 
decisive ot character, and, secondly, that with 
proper training anybody can do anything. Be- 
tween these he endeavoured to steer a middle 
ooorse. The value of truining certainly he was 
not diaposed to under- estimate, and he could not 
help referring to his own University of Cambridge 
as a pioneer In reference to a particular department 
of toalning— vis., the training of teachers. On the 
practical efftnts made to that end at the Pinstmnr 
Training Cdl^e he would fain enlarge, but, wini 



would show their practical appredatiou of the 
work hy giving a dedded pi ^ faence to trained 
teachers, tluak gmtttude was due to the Elnder- 
garteu. The most important stagce of schooling 
were certainly the earliest, and maetenat Uie very 
outset of their work frequently found fixed habits 
of incompetency with which they were unable 
to oope. Too often the youth went up to the 
nniv^sity with these bad habits intensified. 
Beading men apart, the average nnderKradoatea 
were divisible into four classes : —1 . The lazy man. 
2. The dull man. 3. The gUh man (who thinks 
he understands but does not, and whose' memory 
swamps Ills thought). 4. The man who hates and 
scorns all wo^ With this material the nniveraity 
teacher found it ahuost Impossible in the three 
vears to produce any appreciable result, and could 
out qipeal with all eomeatness to the schoolmaster 
with tnia espedal warning — that merely to give 
boys information is uflelesB. "If you can't tSoh 
them to think don't do anything." Bat do that 
if you can, and teach them the moral value of all 



RovAL HiSTosiCAL SociBTT.— [2Sur»i6ij, yen. 20.) 
LoBD Abbbdabb in the Chair. — Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing read a paper on "The Commercial Treaty 
between France and England in 1T86." The 
eighteenth ortJole of tiie Treaty of Tersailles, 1T83, 
contained a provision ttiat a cammerctal treaty 
shonld be concluded between France and England 
within the space of two years, from January 1, 
1784. Jealouqr of France prevented anything 
being done till Uie time had nearly expired. The 
ptolubition of English manufactures by French 
edicts, and the conclusion of a treaty between 
France and Holland, attracted the attention of 
Pitt, who saw that a conunetclal treaty with 
Prance would fit In with his plans. William Eden, 
afterwards Lord Auckland, was sent to negotiate, 
twelve months' delay baring been accorded The 
French wished for Free Trade pure and simple, 
the English for redprod^. Tbe English were 
also hampered by the Methuen Treaty with 
Ftntugal, made in 1707, whioh provided that 
Portuguese wlnee should be subject to a third leas 
duty titan those ol other nations. Pitt was willing 
to waive this treaty, which the French earnestly 
desired, but his oolleaguea were too strong for 
him. Eventually, the duties on French innes, 
brandies, and vinegars were reduced, and Englidi 
hardware, iroollens, cottons, &o., were admitted 
Into France on terms of redprodty. The Freoch 
Bevolutloa piactlcally abrogated the toea^, and 
frereuted its efCecta from being visible^ but the 



general opinion was that the balance was In tavom 
of England. The trea^ remains a monumoit of 
the liberality ot the ^ench Government undec 
Louis XTI. and Yergennes, and of the enlightened 
oommerdal prindples of Pitt. Mr. Browning 
showed the original of the teealy, lent for the 
oocaaianhyLoraAuckland. Adis«niaBiont<dlowed, 
which was taken part In by Mesan. Hyde Qaifce, 
J. Heywood, G. Hnrst, and by Lord Abeidare, 
whose qieeoh was a vindication of Pitt. 



FINE ART. 



T%« Mubd'tvdt of ' Omar Kkayj/dm. Rendered 
into Engli^ Verse by Edward Fitzgersld, 
with an accompaniment of Drawings 
by Elihu Tedder. (Boston : Houghtim, 
Mifflin, & Co. ; London : Quoritch.) 
(Firit Notiae). 
Kumr Ykddib haa illustrated the famoos 
qnatraijis of 'Omar Ehayj^ ; that is to say, 
a great artist has interpreted a great philo- 
sophic poet. The artist is American ; the 
poet is Fersian. The artist, while yet on the 
Buimr side of middle life, has aeliieved dia- 
tinotion on both eidei of the Atlantic. The 
poet lived and died some eight handled yean 
^o, and, though widely renowned in bis own 
land and among Mb own people, is still oom- 
paratiTely unknown to English readers. That 
he has ceased to be absolutely a stronger to 
such as are unable to enjoy him in the 
Persian, is mainly due to two recent trans- 
Istiona of the Rw^iydt, one by Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald and the other by Mr. E. H. Wtiin- 
field. It is to tiie former vetsion that Ur. 
Tedder has wedded bis designs; a Tersitnt 
pre-eminently terse and energetic, whioh, if 
it lacks somewhat of the " sweetness," miaaes 
none of the " light," of the original. 

'Omar Ehayy&m was bom near Nishapur, 
in Khoraean, where the last spun of the 
Hindu Kush fringe the great North-Eaetem 
Province of Persia. The exaot dates of his 
birth and death are unknown ; but he received 
Iiie education at the College of Kishapur, 
which he left about 1042 of our era. Thus 
he flourished mid-way of the eleventh cen- 
tury, when Edward the Confessor reigned 
in Britain. His fame as an astronomer, 
mathematician, philosopher, and poet, is four- 
fold. As an astronomer, he aided in the 
rectiflcatiou ot the Persian Calendar. As a 
poet, he is accredited with no lesa than 1,200 
quatrains; of whioh number, however, not 
more than two hundred and fifty, or three 
hundred, are believed to be authentic. As a 
philosopher, he belonged, like many Persian 
thinkers, to the sect of the Sufis, whose mystio 
tenets advocate the negation of all creeds, the 
abandonment of all forms, and, as the sole 
condition of communion with the Deity, a 
state of pure exaltation of soul. Those 
views are abhorrent to orthodox Muslims, 
whether of the Sunnite or Shi'ito persuasion, 
and by such 'Omar Khayyim is charged 
with Atheism. To this charge the virulence 
of his attacks upon the faith of Islam, and 
his uncompromismg rejeotion alike of current 
formulae and of 4^ predeetinarian doebine, 
lend a certain colour. Ag^ii", to the merely 
superficial observer, the majority of his 
Rubd'if/&t or quatrains read like the poetic 
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effasions of Anacreon grafted upon a Lucretiaa. 
Yet 'Omar wtt neither sceptic, sensnaliit, nor 
materialist. He had a phihMopbic and reli- 
giona Bystem of Ms own, and that syatem, 
howerer disguised, and even disfignred, by 
the way in vhidi lie presented it, was pori- 
tive rattier than negative. He was, in truth, 
a 8a& of Snfls, a myatio of mystics. Just as, 
being both poet and philosopher, he made 
poetry the vehicle of his philosophy, so, being 
a spiritualist, he made figurative use of the 
vocabulary of materialism tn convey his 
spiritual aspirations. Thus it happens that 
when he appears to be most lite^ he is 
actually most metaphorical. The praises 
of wine and idlesse are on his lips, 
but these are tropes and figures which 
but thin^ veil the teachings of the Sufi 
school. Liteipreted by the light of those 
teachings, wine stands for the higher in- 
fluence, intoxication for religious ecstasy, and 
the tavern for the condition of the mystic. 
Hot is this aU. The RiA£iy6i are not 
only mystioal but satirical. Praise often con- 
veys censure in di^uise ; and where license 
is apparently advocated, orthodox latitudin- 
arians are bald up to scorn. Not to appre- 
hend the satiric vein which rune through the 
Siihd'iydl is to miss a most important 
cine to the hiddoi meaning of the author. 
'Omar's writings, in abort, are open to two 
diametrically opposite interpretations, and his 
admirers occupy two antagonistic positions. 
He is claimed on the one hmd by the mystics, 
and on the other hand by the freethinkers. 
The optimist reads him in parables ; the pes- 
simist takes him ok pied de la lettrt. The 
dispute is as old as the Svbd'ij/dt them- 
selves. It has gone on for upwards of seven 
hnndred years, and it is going on still.* 

Such is the thinker — more philosopher than 
poet, more metaphysician than either — whom 
Mi. Tedder hae undertaken te illnstrato. 
The difficulties of the task appear at a first 
glance to be well-uigh insurmonnteble, for, 
of all topics under the sun, ethics and meta- 
physics are least snsceptible of translation 
into light, shade, form, and colour. As for 
'Omar Khayv^m's snbtie reasonings on life, 
death, fate, nee-will, and etemity, we should 
have said a year ago that they were actually 
beyond the reach irf art. But they have not 
been beyond the reach of Mr. Tedder's art. 
Ifeither ignoring nor eluding the manifold 

Eitfalls and stumbling-blocks of his subject, 
e has faced and overcome them by sneer 
might of genius, lo start free was the 
evident and only ctmdittoii of success. This 
the artist has done. Seizing and holding fast 
by the universality of 'Omar's thinking and 
teaching, he has illustrated, not a Persian 
poet of the eleventii century, but a sage, 
whose philosophy is for all tine. 

Hence, those who go to hia " accompani- 
ment" for Persian tile-pattoms, arched 
recesses copied from Flandin and Costo, and 
the deteils of the archaeological ontumttr, 
are foredoomed to disappointment. Tedder's 
'Omar has no fixed pUce ia history, and 
belongs to no century. He moves among 
people and places Eastern and remote; but 
the people are not distinctively Persian, and 
(be places may not be identified upon the 



■ I am Indebted to Ur. Stuart Pools for much 
Invaluable helD touching the philoeophlcal mjstlc- 
lam of 'Omar Shajyfam. 



map of Iran. The loose robes, the easy 
slippers, the simple capa of the philosophy 
ai^ his friend are of a fashion as ancient 
probably as the youth of the Aryan race, and 
as modem as that of to-day. Their wine- 
cups and amphorae are monlded after patterns 
which were already of immemorial antiqui^ 
in the times of the Pharaohs. Such arohi- 
tecturol accessories as here and there occur 
are of a massive primeval character, and bear 
no stemp of style. The very plains and 
uplands of Ur. Tedder's landscape back- 
grounds, the forest spring at which the 
gazelle drinks, the wooded solitude where the 
poet lies reo^g in a mom of spring, the 
desert sands and distant lonely hills, wear a 
strange and unacoustemed aspect, as if they 
belonged to the first ages of the world. 

Having rejected the fetters of local coloor, 
Ur. 'Tedder nas also forborne to ally himself 
with either school of interpreters. His creed 
varies with his subject, ajid he is by turns 
mystic or sceptic, Sufi or Muslim. Love, he 
renders edmply and humanly. God-like 
yonths, and such fair maidens as strayed of 
old through Tempo and the Tales of Aroady, 
gather the rose and the grape, and kiss in the 
shade of the vine. The tevem, the wine-cup, 
and the bliss of the reveller are also, of 
necessity, treated in the Anacreontic sense. 
To give artistic form to the Nlrv&na of Suflsm 
is obriously impoflsible. 

Though comparatively few in number, these 
idyllic and Bacchanalian scenes supply juel; 
ttiat element of warmth and beauty which is 
needed to relieve the sterner stun of Mr, 
Tedder's other illustrations. That his noblest 
work comes out in that sterner stuff need 
scarcely be said. Himself always more or 
less a mystic, he has found in the iZuid'tycU 
a mine of snbjeote after hia own heart. Portn- 
nately for him, the mine has T h it^ unworked 
from 'Omar's day to his. Had the Snid'iydt 
been translated into Latin or German four 
centuries ago, or into En^ish within the 
memory cA many still living, Albert Durer 
and filake would assuredly have been before- 
hand with Elihu Tedder. But neither Albert 
Diirer nor Blako, nor any other master dead 
and gone, could, I venture to think, have 
exce^ed in sublimity and subtlety of con- 
ception at least a acore of these extraordinary 
designs. Amelu B. Edwakds. 



THE ABT MAGAZINES. 
With the new volume of the ZtitKhrift fur 
Sildende Kurut commences a separation 
between Fine and Indasttial Art. The articles 
on &e former will be edited, as before, by 
Professor Dr. Carl von Lutzow ; the other 
seotiou, printed on separately numbered pages, 
but bound in the same wrapper, and called 
Kunstgewerbeblatt, will appear under the 
direction of Arthur Pabat. The first "Art- 
work lent " cont^ns a paper by Julius Lessing 
on leather hangings, and a series of contribu- 
tions to the hiitory of art pottery commonces 
with a note on Sohweriu faience. An article on 
the late architect Ferstel, by Dr. Lutzow, 
occapiea the flist jdace in the now volume of 
the magazine. 

We are glad to find that the Revue de» Arts 
Dicorati/i ^ returned to life little altered by 
its trance, with the same editor, the same 
staff and the same pnblisher. The "direction" 
only ia changed. It is now the organ of the 
Union Centrau des Arts Dtcoratifs. To ntak'} 



up for its non-appearance for the lart foot I 
months a hirge number is piranised for ' 
Deoembffi', containing 300 pages and twdn 
plates hort Uxte. In the present part Esuk 
Qalld deals with the decoration of ^sm, A. de 
Ohampeaux with fnmiture of the Snrgaaditn 
School, and F. T. with Lambeth Pottery, atid, 
among other illnstrations, has a ptianniiig 
decorative sketch by P. N. QoUand. 

A KOiiCE by Ary Benan of the work of the ' 
late Joseph da Nittis, the dashing depctorof 
scenes of fast and fashionable life, appeui in 
the Oazetle de> Seaux-Artt, well illnstntcd bj 
woodcuts and original etohings by the deoeved 
artist. In the same number Anatole it 

n the 

Thiers collection. lUnstrated advertisement! 
is a novel subject to which Ernest Hundian 
has turned his attention. The first inalalmeiit 
of his historical view of " Lee afficbea iUoi- 
tr^es " is also contained in the part (or 
November. It should be added that the illm- 
trations to Bng^e Uontz' second paper on 
Jacopo Bellini and his aketoh-book in tiit 
Lonvre are of great interest. 

The Magazine of Art oontains tha fint 
example of what promises to be a chanmng 
addition to the orainary menu. This consiib 
of a page decorated by a poem and its illuitm- 
tion, text and design forming one hsTmoDiont 
ornament. The poet on this occasion a Boberl 
Iiouis Stevenson, the artist Hiss Alice HsTers, 
and the result of their partnership is channiai;. 
At this moment it is difficxilt to read unmona 
Mrs, Fawoett'i piotureBque paper on the Ne« 
Forest. It isiUusbntedby A. W. HenleyviU 
some drawings of unusual beauty. The nnmbec 
also oontains " Some Japanese Bogica," ^ 
Andrew Long ; " Some Portruts by Eoesrth," 
by Austin Dobson ; "The Youth of AoMIm," 
l^ Miss Jane Harrison, and " UluBtntioa) of 
Moli^re," by the Editor— all good in diSeiegt 
ways — and an interestiiig and well iUnitntal 
aocount of Hatfield by J. Ponderel-Brodhni*. 
The etohing by B. W. Macbeth, whidi totBa 
the frontispiece of the new volume, is somavlist 
lockinK in numan interest, but is very accom- 
plished in techniqueL 

Ik the Porl/olio Mr. Walter Armstrong mibt 
a well-deserved attack upon the deeisng for tk 
new Admiralty bnildinga, and Ur. F. d- 
Stepbeus givea an interesting ohapter of art-lote 
in tke history of the Brituh InstitalJon. The 
latter is illustrated by oaricatiirae by A E- 
Chalon. A paper by Mr. W. M, Conway ehovs 
fruitful study of " Civic Architecture in Bd- 
gium." The number contains a bnllisnt 
etching by Maxime Lolanne, of the Bonlcwfl 
Montmartre, and a facsimile of a septa drawing 
of Oxford by F. A. W. T. Armstrong, in whkh 
we see the town illuminated apparently t^* 
rainbow, a conflagration, and iie deotiic Ugst 
at one and the same time. 

Im the Art Journal the finest plate is the 
etching by Paul Bajon after Game's «^' 
known dnel in the snow, " After tbe H«s- 
querade," but it is scarcely so interastniK *< 
tne version of ICllefs "Angelas," whicQ " 
shown in an etohiog by A. P. MartnaL 1^ tUs 
the women's figure is much the same as in tho 
better known painting, but the man is ntandiog 
nearer tho horizon with his face towsri the 
spectator. The letterpress does not tell i« 
who is the possessor of the picture. Tho mort 
interesting articles are by F. O. Stepheoa and 
W. M. Conway. The former twats with mu^ 
knowledge and sympathy tbe career and art 
of William Davis of Livopool, the landsW* 
painter; and tha latter contributes a ne^uttte 

g,eoe of research in oonneotion with Mr. Cw^*' 
utler's anonymous votive " Madonna, wmjj 
was numbered 249 in the lost exhibitJou of W 
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HuteiB ftt Bnrlmgton Houm. This appears to 
be a late Sfteantli-ceiitaTy oopr, with TsnatioiiB, 
of & minKuItms picture in tne chnrcli of Ata 
Coeli at Bome, attriliuted to Bt. Luke. 



COBBESPONDEifCE. 

SOUK ALLEGED WORKS OF BEWICK. 

Dulwich OoUeSe, B.E. : Not. M, USL 

I poBsesa Coynes of three woib, professing to 
to DO tUnitmted hy Bewick, of which nc 
mention is made in the interesting list con- 
tained in Mr. Radford's aotioe of Ur. Dohson'e 
Bncick and Hit Papih in last week's AcADEUr. 
There are:— (1) Oay'i FabUt, 1797; (2) Thf. 
Looking Ola$» for the Mind, 1794; (3) Thi 
Bloatomi of Morality, 1796. In the advertise- 
ment to the second edition of the last mectdoned 
woi^, the pablisher states, that he 
"was indaced again to avail hinueU of the in- 

Snity ol Mr. Bewick to emtK^ieh It irlth 
gns and engiarlngs, slmHai to those given In 
7*t Lotting Olatt ftr the Mind. Much t^ hu 
el^ieed nnce the oommeDoement of this edition, 
owing to a severe iDdisposttion with whith ttte 
artiat was long atSlcted, and which, nntortnnatelj, 
torminated In his dssth. And tonj, Terj sornr, 
ar« we to be compelled to state, that this is the 
last effort of his incomparable ganlns." 

I should feel mnoh obliged if jon wonld 
kindly grant me space enough to inqnire 
whether these works are authentic or not. 

W, T. IjBXDSUX. 



KOMAir nrsCBIPTIONS BECSmxT DI800VXSSD 
AT CHESTER, ILKLET, AND OIT THE BOIUIT 

WALL. 

liveipoid : MoY. IT, 1881. 
On the Slst October some workmen emplo^red 
in an exoavation adjoining the east wing of tlie 
(iwxjBWtor Hotel, Onester (dose to the £ast gate 
of the <ity), and between the hotel and the cit^ 
walla, came upon a portion of a Boman altar, 
at the depth of fire feet from the surface. The 
altar, which at pneent stands three feet ten 
inches high, had apparently at some early 
period bmn split peipendioularly downward 
from about its centre, for the purpose of being 
used as a bnilding-stone. Owing to this opera- 
tion only one haU (the left) of its inscribea faoe 
is left, but one side remains fairly entire, and 
half of tlte back. The fragment ta the inscrip- 
tion ^pean to be 



vrhich has probably been /out OptinK Maximo 
l'(oto){oir<ifa)S(,olHtum). The base on the front 
is broken oS^bnt, judging by the side, there has 
been at least another line inscribed, and there 
aeems to be a Stop aftor the T. On the left side 
there is within a panel a bird which has all the 
characteristice of a goose, and on the back of 
the altar is, though much shattered and obscnre, 
wluit seems to be the figure of a serpent, but it 
ironld be premature to decide this with cer- 
tainty, unless the missing portion of the altar 
was recovered. At the angles of the altar hare 
l>e«ii pilasters which are returned on each face. 
They Dear two fiates each, and terminato in n 
capital which from its foliated style resembles 
the Corinthian. The altar is of whito sandstone, 
thna rarying from other inscriptions discorered 
at Chester, which are of the red sandstone of 
the neighboorbood. To Hr. BnnkH. Williams, 
i.if Chester, antiquaries are indebted for much 
<;ar<> in cleaning and deciphering the stone, 
-which was encrusted with mortar and a hard 
coating of soil. 



^ ton, llkley (the Komon OHmna\ the 

vorknten coue upcat au old rubble wall, two 



feet beneath which (as if used for the fomida- 
tioa of it) was a large slab of stone six feet 
long, thirty inches wide, and rough at the back. 
The upper portion of the face bears the repre- 
sentation of a female sitting in a chair within 
a recess. This figure is three feet in height, 
and underneath there is an inscription inTour 
lines, of which the following portion remains :— 

DI8. (u)A)nBT3 . 

VE . IC H costs . FILIA 

iXNOKVU XXX . COORKOyiA 

H. S. B. 

In the flnt line the u of Manibut is obliterated, 
while in the second only a few letters (jf the 
name of the defunct are visible, and the termi- 
nation (in the genitirej -koonib of the name of 
her father. The remainder plainly tells ns that 
she was thirty years of age, was a Comovian 
citizen, C^tiru} Coracwia, and that she was laid 
where the stone was originally placed, E(ic] 
S{itu») E{at). 

This is me first instance of a Comorian 
citizen being named in a Britanno-Boman 
inscription. In the Notitia a cohort of ^e 
Comovii is named as stationed at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne {Pont Aelii), bat no traoe of them has 
yet been fonnd there. Whether they were a 
foreign or a British people is also uncert^. 
They seem quite distinct from the Gomavii 
who inhabits the counties of Cheshire and 
Shropshire. 

At the last meeting of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries, Ur. Qaytun siliibited a photo- 
Ktqth ol a Roman altar to Fortuna Contervairix, 
oisoorered a few weeks previously at OiliM-aum 
(Cheaters]. It was two-and-a-half feet high, 
and was inscribed (some of the letters being 
lignlato] — 

DAE 

FOET .CO 
irsSRTATB 
ICI. VEIETV 
S . OEB . L . IC . 

I.e., D{f)ae Forlanae Conservatrid VefumiM, 
Geiimanu*) L{ibera«r) M{erifo). The abbreria- 
tion DAE for deab coonrs in several altars in 
"England, but singularly enough they are all 
dedicated to Fortune. This is Ae third dedica- 
tion in Britain to Fortune in which she bears 
the epithet Conitruatrix. One was found at 
Netherby, and the other at Uanchaster. This 
latter, after having been lost for over a centu^, 
I bad the good fortune to rediscover among the 
Amadel marbles in the Ashmolean Huseum at 
Oxford in May last. It was presented to that 
institnticm in 187o by the present Dean of 
Chichester, who has favourod me with an 
aocount of its wanderings. 

It will also no doubt intoreet antiquaries to 
hear that the Boman milestone naming the 
station Navio found near Buxton in 18S2, and 
which when I wroto upon it {Anyhaxologicai 
Journal, voL xzxiii., p. 49) was supposed to be 
lost, has just been found at Woottou Court, 
Warwick, the seat of Mr. 7. Beresford Wright. 
W. Teompsoit WATsmr. 



NOTES 02f ABT AND ABOSAEOLOOT. 



March bv the Cerch de la ttbrairie, will include 
unpublished drawings and water-oolours, in 
addition to the originals, of his well-known 
illnsbatioua. The catalogue is to contain a 
oatalogue of the books illustrated by Dor£, and 
also a Ust of the compositions executed by him 
for periodicals. 

M, CLEBllOKT-OAinrEAU is publishing an 
interesting book, entitled. Let fraudet arcMo- 
' iqutt en Paleeline. (Paris : Ernest Leroux. ) 
is volume, illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings, contains a full account of the false 
Moabite potteries of Be^n, of Shapira's Deu- 



Ub. Foedbkice Weduobb wiU delirer a 
lecture on "Modem Life in Ifodem Art" at 
the Pavilion, Bris4iton, on Wedneeiay, Decem- 
ber 10. 

Mb. J. D. LufTOif, President of " the Insti- 
tuto," deUrered the address and distributed the 
prizes at the Blackheatb School of Art early 
last week. He spoke strongly in farour of 
systematic study pursued under the supervision 
of the most accomplished masters, and in- 
stanced the great men of our ^ own Watar- 
Colonr School M examples of the advantage of 
an unbroken tradition of teaching. 

Messbs. BiCKEBa & Soir are about to bring 
out, at the instance of Dr. Linnington Ash, a 
memorial of the lato Rev. John Bussell, of 
hunting celebrity. The volume is called Tha 
JiatttU Album, and it will oontain facsimiles 
by the Woodbury ^peprooess of thai renowned 
eportaman's set of twelve doilies, originally 
etched for him in Indian ink by the lata 
T. B. Uervyn UarshalL 

The inaugural meeting of the Cambri<^ 
University, Town, and Country Fine Ait Associa- 
tion will be held this evening. Dr. Waldstein, 
the President, in Hie Chair. U is expected that 
Ur. Alma-Tadema, Mr. Honor ^otnycroft, 
and Mr. Seymour Hoden will take part in tho 
proceedings. 

Next week Messra. Foster, of Fall UoU, wiU 
sell by auction a collection of more than two 
thousand drawings in water-colour, black and 
white, Ac., being the originals ot the Clmsbnas 



We Isam that the Qregfriar, which we men- 
tioned last week, is not the first iUustiated 
periodical which has been produced by the boys 
of a pablic school, as the Eugby Leafiet, a copy 
of ^lioh has been sent us, was begun last 

At the sale of the Parpart Colleoiion of 
china, glass, and enamels at Cologne last 
month, which realised a total sum of £19,000, 
a large oug of Venetian glass of the fifteenth 
centuiT, decorated with a frieze of more than 
forty figures in enamaU and gold, fetched no 
less than £1,000. 

My JFt/e's Bdtitioru: a Story of Figland, is 
the fitle of a new Christnias book for children 
by " H. A. H.," which is illnstrated by Miss 
N. Huxley. Messrs. Tirtne ft Co. are the pub- 

A xoww, supposed to have been the tomb of 
a mound builder, has recently been opened if 
Ohio County, Western Tirginia. The body had 
crumUed to dust, but a necklace made of the 
teeth of a wolf or bear was in a good stato of 
preservation. A shuttle much like the shuMles 
now used was also found in good condition. 
Bnt the most important thing found was a pair 
of earrings, muoli like the targe sleeve buttons 

in use, Thoy are of copper, rolled or 

mered into thin plates, and stamped or 

massed into concave and convex ridges or circles. 
These rings resemble very closely the omamente 
seen in the ears of the figure out on stone by 
the Maya people in Yuoatan. 



THE STAGE. 

TWO OOHBDUS. 

TomTfl Hbs. 'WnrTHBO?"— the new comedy 
at the Court Theatre— is doubtless one of the 
most BeriouB works by a smart and able 
American writer of comedy, Mr. Bronson 
Howud. We do not 806 in it a pennane&t 
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ctmtribatioii to tlie Literatim of Hba Btdge, 
but it is both pathetio and iritty and it ia as 
adminble Tehicle for the cUaplay of the 
talents of the present members of the Coait 
company. Its serious and comio interaats aie 
represented by its main plot and by that which 
con hardly be called an nnder plot. The 
domestio fortunes of yoong Mr. and Mrs. 
'Wintiirop and their wisely invirible child are 
counted on to engage our sympathy, while 
the matrimonial adventures of Mrs. Dick 
Chatwjn afford store of amnsement. This 
lady, indeed, is what there is of brightest 
and most entertaining in the piece. She is 
represented by Hrs. John Wood, which is as 
much as to say that she is bustling, lively, 
active, piqnant, and — willingly — a trifle 
Tnlgar. Bne is a good-hearted, under-bred 
Amsrioan, oapable both of being manied and 
of bong divoToed on the slightest possible 
provooation. Once, when she is married, it 
isonl^to a gentleman from whom "incom- 
patitttlity of temperament" had before 
separated her, and when she is divorced it 
is never for any serious mistake, but rather 
for the changefulneSB of aim whiJoh is a part 
perhaps, of her^^ Ifatw. Anyhow she is 
a refreshing personage. And, indeed, she 
has need to be, tor nothing in the world 
caa be more dispreseii^ to the spectator 
than the society of her comrade, "young 
Ifn. Winthrop." This lady is doleful 
continuously — with tronbles partly of her 
own making. In the person of Miss Uarion 
T«rry she is pathetic too, with a good grace 
sometimeB ; but we cannot go so for as to 
assure her, in the words of Croker in the 
" Oood-naturad Han," that it is a perfect 
consolation to be miserable with her. On the 
eontn^, one gets a little tired of it. But 
ATifls itfkrion Teny'a method is nothing if not 
tearful, and in " Young Mrs, Winthrop " she 
is tearful with good eflect. The part affords 
her the occasion for doing that which she can 
do best ; and it demands from her the display 
of none of the stage qualities in vbicb she is 
lacking. Her performance is — ^within these 
fortunate limits — thoroughly successful. The 
ailvray voice and gemal manner of Hiss 
Lydia Toote go far to make her an adequate 
representative of the excellent and much 
tned mother-in-law. She is, indeed, quietly 
impressive ; and Miss Norreys — happily saved 
from the blusteriag comedy of the Criterion — 
acts with singular naioeti and onerring intoUi- 
gence the part of a sympathetic blind girl 
who is OS ignorant of the world as Oalatoa. 
On the whole, the ladies have more than their 
fair shore <A Uie honours of the comody. The 
men who are best provided for are the repre- 
sentatives of Mr. Winthrop and the family 
lawyer, one Buxton Scott. Mr. Conway 
plays Mr. Winthrop, and Buxton Scott falls 
to Mr. Arthur CeciL Mr. Conway m^kes up 
as a thoroughly well-meaning American 
merchant, who is very fond indeed of his 
wife whenever he has leisure to think of her. 
But his leisure is noticeably scanty, and that 
it is which in the first instance vexes her. 
Then she is further depressed by his too 
constant visito to a woman of whom no good 
con be reported, and here is the weak point in 
the construction of the piece. Mr. Winthrop 
visits this objectionable choraotor wholly in the 
intoresta of tds wife's brother, whom ^e may 
posnbly be induced to save from rain. And 



this fact is not communicated to Mrs. Winthrop 
lest she should be hnrt too deeply. That, of 
course, isquitonnnatural. In real Ufe, Ur. Win- 
throp, whose solicitude for his spouse was not so 
continuously marked in other respeoto, would 
never have imagined that she was unable to 
be informed of the disgraojs of her brother. 
In life she would have been informed, and so 
the opportunity for the deepest misunder- 
standii^ with her lord would have been 
removed. Had that been done, however, we 
should have lost the lost and most pathetic 
scene in the comedy — the scene in which the 
husband and wife agree to separate, until the 
family lawyer recalls to them the existonce of 
a child's grave — a plot of laud not so easily 
divided and apportioned as the larger remains 
of the estate. There was no real incompati' 
hility between Mr, and Mrs. Winthrop ; had 
there been, even the most ingenious efforts of 
the family lawyer would not have enabled 
them to renew their loves. They are re- 
united with ease, but it ie only after a scene 
in which Mr. Arthur Cecil — hitherto wholly 
without opportunity for making a mark in the 
piece — comes to the front as, for the moment, 
its principal figure. Dialogue, hy-play, and 
"business," comic and serious, are rendered 
by him, in this passsge, with most finished 
skiU. 

The performance of "Diplomacy" at the 
Haymarket la, on the whole, weaker than it 
was at the Prince of Wales's ; but, apart from 
any difference in quality, there is apparently 
a little change in the effect sought for. Some 
of the serious passages are, at all events, of 
less engrossing interest, while the more or 
less comic scenes have slightly gained. Mrs. 
Bancroft appears as Lady Henry Fairfax, 
instead of as the Countess Zicka, and her own 
ingenuity has, it is reported, enabled her to 
add what is distinctly the most entertaining 
bit of tolk that Lady Henry utters. That is 
a funny description of the clock at Berne, 
and it makes a very good drawing-room 
story, on the strength of which a middle- 
aged woman would be voted amusing, and 
a yonng one very witty, if you took her 
down to dinner. The character of Zicka 
has now the advantage of the stately 
presence of Mrs. fiemard-Beere. Miss Le 
Thi^re is almost the only artist who appears 
in the part she formerly played, and we 
cannot think her Marquise de Rio-Zares quito 
as forcible as it used to bo. Dora is played 
with penetrating intelligence and admirable 
eomestnesa by Miss Calhoun, who suffers 
under hardly any disadvantage except the 
eaffloient one of haviag had bo great an artist 
as Mrs. Kendal for her predecessor in the part. 
Miss Calhoun is thoroughly original. The 
Southern impulsiveness of character which 
belongs of right to a Spanish American — 
the o^d of the Marquise de fiio Zar^s — she 
illustrates with ingenuity in the first act, 
while in the third act her exhibition of emo- 
tion is powerful and varied. On the whole, 
her performance ie of great promise — an emo- 
tional actress has oleM-Iy b«en gained to the 
stage. It is the men's parts that suffer most 
by the changes in the cast. Thus Mr. Forbes 
ILoberteon, vrith the best intentions in the 
world, must be pronounced inadequate to the 
part of Julian Beauderc. If he is not too 
bystericol, he is, at all events, too foreign. 
WotM, however, in the great scene between 



three men, is Mr. Bancroft, as the elder snd 
diplomatic brother. Surely the actor ihonLd 
betray an interest in the proceeding* at an 
earlier moment than that which bo dot 
selects ? Mr. Clayton, at the Prince c( Walet'i, 
was here incomparably better. His preaeiiM 
told, and you felt that the younger brother 
was protected long before a word was uttered 
to that effect. But for what we miut be al- 
lowed te consider Mr. Bancroft's insufBciency 
in this scene, some amends is made bf the 

Jiiquancy of his encounter with Zlcks in the 
curth act. Hero the matter provided '\ij U. 
Sardou exactly fits his own maimer. The 
diplomatist traces by her too indiscreet em- 
ployment of a favourite scent the CoanteiB 
Zicka's connection with the treachery ot the 
stery, and Mr. Bancroft's seductive snd in 
sinuating behaviour as he is about to entrap 
her is a bit of genuine comody. Mr. fisirj- 
more is a good Count Orloff, and Mr. Brool- 
field as Baron Stein is sufficiently mjatoriom 
to be impresrive. We are not incUaed, for 
our own part, to attribute his reticence to 
feebleness. His manner, wc deem it, maT 
well conceal a real diplomatic power, la 
some quarters the performance hae surely 
been treated too hardly. 

FsEDKSiCE Wbdxose. 



MUSIC. 

JIEOENT CONCERTS. 
Ike "Bote of Sharon" was given st tbe 
Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon. Mr. 
Hackemsie has now made further cots: the 
part of The Elder has disappeared, and lb 
fourth section, with the exception of the ahoi) 
villagers' chorus, is played as we auggefted ii 
our first notice. But in the second aectioti, 
after the women have so persistently dMluol 
their intention to "rejoice and l>eB^,"itii 
surely a mistake to otoit the great chons, 
" UaJie a joTfnl ncnae." Faihapi it ns onlv 
done on ^turday so as to oonolnde the pet- 
formanoe by half-past fl.va. The "onta"m*iif 
at St. James' Hall and at the Falsce mij be 
regarded only as experiments ; the compowi 
wQl probably in dne oottrse give us thn final 
form, and skilfully repair the breaches made in 
his oratorio. Of the performance on 8atoid»j 
we cannot speak altogether favourably. Kin 
Hilda Wilson and Messrs. Lloyd and SsntUf 
song as well as ever, but Mrs. Hntchinaoa, to 
whom the mnsic was new, gave a cold and 
at times unoertoin rendering of her part. 
There were also aUpg in ttie orcheatia, sue the 
chorus was not all that oonld be desired. Tbe 
hall was crowded, and at the close ot the wort 
Mr. Maokensie was enthusdaatically spplsuded. 
Membra of the Korwioh Festival Choir ei- 
pressed by letters their willingness to cooie to 
London expressly for the Fahtoeperfonnance; 
but Mr. BEackeujde, owing to the fimited apsce, 
oould not avail himself ot these kind ofibn. 

Although there is no music of any importaace 
going on in London at the present momtnt, 
Mr. A. Chsppell offers no speoial attraction at 
the Popular Concerts. The moderate atteod- 
anoe last Monday ought to oonvinM him that 
the public is to be drawn only by fint-clax 
executants, the best specimens of chamber 
music, judidouB revivals, and intercstmg 
novelties. With such a combination k 
seat would rarely be seen at St. James' 1 
Last Monday, Mdlle. Marie Fromm, s 
Mdme. Schumann's, made herdibut, i~ 

Mendelssohn's Fantsuda in F dmip ni 

has been vrell trained, and may beoome s good 
pianiste : as yet she looks sbeBftth, style, and 
oonfidenca : tAeFopnlar Concnti^aUiRmakodd 
only be ooonpied by fully matured artists or by 
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young persoiu of exceptional gifts. Tte pro- 
grsmme indaded a quartet and a pianoforte 
trio by Haydn ; both are pleasiDg works. The 
first is all very well, but tne latter is one which 
oan eaaUj be played by amatenra at home. 
Haydn's Trios only end a concert suitably when 
the preceding pieces have been long and 
elaborate ; then the audience welcome the 
' ' fresh and healthy " strains of the old master. 
But the ptogramme included a ' ' first porform- 
anoe " : an Adagio of Mozart's for violin. This 
short movement was so beautifully interpreted 
by Hdme. Norman- Nfinida that she was 
enccved, and played Schumann's " Abendlied." 
The piece itself, described as a "newly un- 
eatthed troasure," is not in any way remark- 
able, and it was only given wi^i Herr Her- 
inann's pianoforte arrangement of the orehestral 
accompaniments. Kven a trifle like this Adagio 
should not be given in distortod abape ; and, 
besides, Mr. E. Ford, who ptesidea at the 
piano, did not give a very satisfactory render- 
ing of his part. The programme-book stated 
that in the new edition of Mozart's works by 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel, this Adagio in E is 
published, ' ' with orchestral accompaniments 
aiT&nged from the score by Mr. Charles HalLfe " ! 
This sentence is altogether too absurd : Mr. C. 
Hall^ has not reecored Mozart, and had he done 
BO the eminent publishers would not have 
accepted the new version and palmed it off as 
Mozart's. Mr. Bobertsou was the vocalist, and 
sang with taste Mendelssohn's " Garland " and 
a very charminK and characteristic setting o 
Shelley's " To the Qneen of my Heart," by Ut 
E.Ford. 

Mr. E. Dannrenther gave his first evening; of 
mosic at Orme Square last Tuesday evemng. 
The programme commenced with a new piano- 
forte Trio (M8.) in B minor by Dr. C. H. H. 
Parry. It is a work of great merit; the 
themes of the various movements are clearly 
expressed; the workmanship is clever: ^ " 
vagueneas and diffiiseness o m 



trio, ^especially the two last. The pianoforte 
part,'which is remarkably showy and difficult. 



Mr. C. Ould, The concert giver afterwards 
played Liszt's transcription of the organ fugue 
in O minor, and the concert condnded with 
Beethoven's B flat Trio. Miss Butterworth was 
the vocalist. 

BerlioE's "Fanst" was «yen at the third 
concert of the Boyal Albert Hall Choral Society 
last Wednesday evening. This work suits iSi. 
Bamby's choir to p^ection ; the choruses 
were admirably sung, particularly that of the 
Sylphs and Onomee, the soft low D of the t«8s 
voices at the dose being one of the special 
features. The solo vocalists were Mdme. Val- 
leria, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Messrs. H. Pyatt and 
Banington Foote; they all sang efitetively, 
eepeci^y the first two. The oiohestral move- 
ments were well given ; if the balance of tone 
waa not always good, and if some of Berlioe's 
delicate orchestral effects were occasionally lost, 
the famlt most be laid to the charge of the htdl, 
and not the conductor. We fancy that persons 
coming from a distance, and who like to hear 
a work to the end — to say nothing of band and 
ohoristeiB — would be grateful to Mr. Bamby 
if he would imitate the plan now adopted by 
more than one London conductor, and refnse 

Herr Pednigw, an acoomplished and intelli- 
gent violinist, gave the last of a series of 
three redtals at the Steinway Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon. The programmes have been 
excellent, the performances, with one or two 
exoeptions, very good, and the concerts well 
attended. A fresh series is announced ta com- 
m«iDce in Jaotuiy. 3. 
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aATUItDAT, DECEMBER 6, 1884. 

No. 667, jy*u> Stria. 

Teb SorroB cannot undertake to return, or 

to eorretpond with the writeri of, rejeeted 

manuieript. 
It M particularly requetted that aH hutineu 

letter* regarding the itgtply of the paptr, 

ipc, mm ie adiretiei to the Fvblisheb, and 

not to the Bdttob. 



LITERATURE. 

A Jfidtumaer Solidajf, and Other Poeme. 
By Algernon Chsrlea Swiabnme. (Cliatto 
& "Windos.) 
THiBToIame contains loms of the very best 
work tliat Kr. Swinburne baa ever done. 
That it is oU at bia best level I vill not 
affirm, for genius itself oannot always be at 
high qiring-tide, but every page has its 
beauty, and several poems and passages have 
a peonUar and haunting poirer wbiob he has 
never ribown in equal fulness since the days 
when "The Triumph of Time" was bom. 
Further, the set of nine poems from which 
the volume is named embody a vary interest- 
ing experiment, now tried, I believe, for the 
first time, and perhaps destined to modify 
in some degree the form of English lyrics. 
Sriefly epe^dng, the attempt is to give the 
haUade strength and sonorousness, as well as 
grace and delicate adjustment of rhymes. If 
Hr. Swinburne can prevent it, Ur. Sobson's 
pretty description, how 

" to these fall old tunes of Franca, 
Through all tlieii niaze of to -and- fro, 
Hie light-heeled nnmbera laughing go, 
Betieat, retnni — " 
•will apply no longer. But we may atiU, as I 
^ope to show by an extract, cry Vo» 
jtlaudite to the new [hallade. We have all 
admired Hx. Swinborne in his character of 
"Thalassius" before now, but how utterly 
he is informed and possessed by the seo-^od 
baa nev«r been eo folly shown to us as in the 
eea-ballads ammig these nine. "On a 
Counbry £oad" is pretty, fragrant with a 
memory ot Ohaucer; "The "W'H Garden" 
gives us an anticipatory breath of oliff and 
beach, and a glance at the eunflowere tJiat 
deck "the fair green close that lies below 
the mill"; but they are as moonlight unto 
■unlight when compared to "On the Verge," 
which is the most beautiful, the most 
triumphantly adequate sea-poem I ever had 
the good fortune to read. It seems hard to 
extract a part of a iallade, but, for the sake 
of space, it may be allowed to omit the first 
stanisa and quot« the remainder : — 
'" Bail on son along the sea-line fades and flashes ; 

here onluid 
Flash add fade the wheelliw wings on wings 

of mews that plniWB and soieam. 
iHonraa hour along the line of life and time's 

elaatre slrana 
Shines ani dBrkens, wanes and waxes, stays 

saddles.^ and scokm Ibey seem 
Man than surtea that thraaged and teembled 

in the brief noon's bre^ and beam. 
'Some with crjriug and wailing, some with notes 

like soond of bells tbat toll, 
'Some with sighioK and lai^hing, some with 

words that blessed and made us whole, 
Fosoed, and left us, and we know not what 

thef were, not what were we. 
nPonld we know, being mortal f Never breath 



" Shadows, would we quesliou darknessf Ere our 
eves and brows be fanned 
Bound witk airs of twilight, washed with dews 
from Bleep's eternal stream. 
Would we know sleep's guarded secret F Ere 
the file consume the brand, 
Would it know it yet its ashes may requlcken t 

Tot we deem 
Surely man may know, or ever night unyoke 
her stany team. 
What the dawu shall be, or if the dawn aholl be 

not ; yea, the scroll 
Would we read of sleep's dark scripture, pledge 
ol peace or doom of dole. 
Ah, but here man's heart leaps, yearning to- 
wards the gloom with venturous glee, 
Though his pilot eye behold not bay nor harbour, 
ro<A nor bIiobI, 
From the Bhore that hath no shore beyond it 
set In all the sea. 

' Friend, who knows U death indeed have li 
life have death for goal ? 
r night can tell us, nor may seas declare 



night csi 



From the shore that hath no shore beyond It 
Bet in all the sea." 
Beaders of the AcasxW will form their 
own opinion on this : to me it appears one of 
the finest things ever written to bring Nature 
and man's mind face to face. It is Like a full 
musioal interpretation of all tiiat maze of 
thought into which Bossetti led us in " The 
Sea-Limits," describing Uie sea's chime as 
" Time's self made audible " : — 

Secret continuance sablime 

Is the sea's end ; our sight may pass 

No furlong farther. Since time was, 

This sound hath told the lapse of time. 

Excellent aa are " The ClifEride Path," " In 

the Water," and "The Sunbows," one almost 

forgets them in the final splendour of "On 

the Verge." 

Akin to, though separate from, these poems, 
is the very spirited "Leg Casquets," already 
familiar to most of us from a recent periodical. 
Few, perhaps, will thank Mr. Swinburne for 
adding " a new shudder " to the sight of " that 
place of seo-TOoks " — ^bnt the figure (p. 73) in 
which Death sits enthroned on the solitary 
pinnacle 

Acclaimed In storm and applauded inthnudei," 

is in Victor Hngo's best manner ; one almost 

wishes that Mr. Swinburne would give it us 

his master's French, which he, if anyone, 

could reprodnce. Death is sitting on the 

crest of the Casquets — the noises of night and 

storm around him, thJe sea leaping at hi^jE,^e^^ — 

Till the darkness is loud with his ijok thwta- 

glving 

And wind and cloud are as chords of bis hymn. 

There Is nought save death In the deep night 

And the whole night worships him." 
The literary touch, one feels, is rbettniool, 
but the picture, the poet's actnal vision, is 
clear and grand. And the finale is the pa- 
thetic tale of the girl, reared from efaildhood 
on these desolate rocks, who visited Aldemey 
and found its little world too noisy and pt^u- 
lons. 6he had looked across the waves to 
that island and to Sark — 
■ ■ And marvelled haply what life would be 
On moors that sunset and dawn leave golden 
In dells that smUe on the sea." 

Snt she found the world's strife and con- 
fuaion urilder and vainer than the tides and 



storms round her ntttive rocks, and went back 
to them willingly. Ht. Swinborne t«Us the 
story well; but not even a poet can add 
anything to the impressivenese and pathos of 
the bore facts simply told. 

The "Hew Year Ode" to Victor Hugo 
(pp. 40-63) is the longest and most ambitious, 
yet by no means the most successful, poem 
in the book. One cannot but admire Kr. 
Swinburne's admiration for his master ; but 
odes of this kind must be written, one would 
suppose, not to introduce the master to the 
merit of his own work, nor merely to gratify 
the disciple's enthusiasm, but to affect in 
some way the imagination of third parties. 
For this purpose the poem is far too difficult, 
has too much allutivenut in it. The very 
index appended by the poet (p. G4) shows 
a consciousness of this; and, in fact, the 
bounds of panegyric on Uving poets by their 
contemporaries are easil; rea<died. The 
glorification in verse of each poetio master- 
piece, even of a great poet, bas a certain 
weariness which Ur. Swinburne has clearly 
never felt, though he has oftffli caused it. 
Want of familiarity with the subject-matter 
may be one cause of this feeling ; bat it is 
not the only one, and reflection will suggest 
another. 

Yet the present ode contains beauties one 
would not willingly have spared. The three 
stonzaa (xvii.-xix., pp. 55-7) descriptive of 
last autumn's phenomenal sunsets bring back 
a vivid recollection of that marvellous scene 
when over the setting sun "rose two sheer 
wings of sundering cloud." 
>As midnight Uack, aa twHlght toown, they 

But feathered thick with flame that streaked 
and lined 
Their living darkness, ominous else of dread, 
From south to norUiWHid verge id heaven 
inclined 
Most like some giant angel's, whose bent bead 

Bowed earthward aa mtb meesiiM for ajauldud 
Of doom or benediction to be died 
From passage of his presence." 

Unless my memory misleads me, there is her* 
a reminiscence of the closing scene of Valjean'a 
life, in Zee MtterahUi. And in the final 
stanza the language seems to lose a certain 
gtilt«d character, and to gain by the loss. 

XJfe, everlasting while the worlds endnio. 

Death, self -abased before a power more high. 
Shall bear our witness, and their word stand sore, 

Iltat not till time be dead shall this man die. 
IiOve like a bird, comee loyal to bis lure ; 

Fame fllea before Mm, wingless else to fly. 
A child's heart towards his kind is not more pure, 

An eagle's toward the sun no lordlier eye." 

The remaining hundred pages of the book 
are occupied largely with poems to childhood 
and political verses, mostiy appeals to the 
country against the Lords. ICr. Swinburne, 
with a poet's fervour, takes our hereditary 
legislators very seriously indeed — a little 
laughter amid lus curses would serve the turn 
better. But for vigour and patriotic emotion, 
it is hard to choose between "A Word for the 
Countty," "A Word for the Nation," and "A 
Word from the Psalmist." The flret is most 
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Men, bom of the landsmen and seamen 

Who terred her with tonls and with nroids. 
She bide yon be bnthen, and free men, 
And lotdless, and fearlem of lorda. 
Bbe cai«a not, she dans not 
Care now for gold or tteel ; 
Llglit lead her, butb speed her, 
Ood save tlie commonweal '. 
Bat the second, on the whole, etrikes a higher 
note — it is not well to see no enemies in the 
path except the Lords. Here is a stinging 
piese of irony (p. 167) : — 
" We hare not, alMk, an ally to befriend m. 
And the season b ripe to extirpate and end lu ; 
Let Qke Oennan tooM hands wiUi the Ganl, . 
And the tortrese of England must fall ; 
And the sea shall be swept of bet seamen, 

And the water Umt nded be thdr graves, 
And I>atohmea and Frenotuneo be £ree men, 
And TSigHatiwiflTi elaTee.** 

The poemi to childhood and the oradle-eongs 
seem to me beaten oat rather thin : the 
thoiight in them is hardly enoogh for the 
verbiage. They are followed, characteristi- 
cally, by three powerfol sonnets in honour of 
PelaginB, as, we may sappose, the great 
denier of "original or birth sin" in the 
young. This heresiaroh — distinguished by 
the tact, of oonrae nniqne, that his followers 
do vainly talk — is extolled by Hr. Swinburne 
as the champion of a pnre religion of love, 
against a stfirn and Judkizing creed inherited 
from St. Paul. "Without an atom of ill-will 
to FeUgius, we may find a difficulty in recog- 
nisiug (p. 122] that — 
" Paul, faith's fervent Antichiiet, of heart 

Heroic, haled the world rehemently back 
From ChiiBt'B pure path on dire Jehorah'a track 

And said to dark £lliha'e Lord, ' Thou art.' " 
There is neither poetic nor other justice hert< 
We do not rightly tax a man with our cap- 
tivity because he failed to break all oui 
chains : and it seems a mere paradox to treat 
St. Paul as the aroh- Judalzer, and identify the 
object of hia worship with — 
" The fiend whom Jews and AMoans o 

God." 

To sum up briefly my view of this book 
— it has raised an already high estimate of 
Hr. Swinburne's powers, espedally as 
poet of the mighty " mother and lover of men, 
the sea." His genius rises to sublimity before 
her. Ahf/uut abyuum vocai. 

E. D. A. UOESHBID. 



Sitter!/ of Ettgland under Smry th« Fovrth- 
In 2 vols. £y James Hanulton Wylie. 
Vol. I., 1399—1404. (Longmans.) 
Fsou a. constitutional point of view, the reign 
of Henry the Fourth is one of the most im- 
portant periods in our history. The authority 
of the House of Commons had made great 
advances during the reign of Richard the 
Second, especially in the matter of the appro- 
priation of supphes granted to the Orown, and 
with regard to the impeachment of Ministers ; 
it had also come to be understood that no 
laws ought to be enacted without the assent 
of the Commons, and that the general adminis- 
tration of the Government was under their 
inspection and control. The violent tyranny 
of Bichard succeeded for a time in throwing 
these priuoiples into abeyance ; but the nation 
was stiong enough to carry out the revolution 
which was necessary for the preservation of 
their liberties, with a oalmneaa and modera^ 



tion which can only be paralleled in the case 
of the movement that placed William the 
Third upon the throne. It has been said that 
public liberty flourishes best under a sovereign 
with a bad title to the Crown ; and, whether 
this be true or not in modem times, Hallam 
has made out a good case for attributing to 
the weak olauns 5l the Lancastrian kings the 
prosperous growth of those "vigorous shoots 
of liberty," which neither arbitrary power 
nor "the mildew of servile opinion" could 
ever afterwards destroy. Henry had been 
exiled in pursuance of the king's design of 
subvertiag the ancient nobility, to whom 
"the English constitution had given such 
paramount rights that it was impossihle either 
to make them surrender their country's free- 
dom, or to destroy it without their consent." 
Henry returned after his father's death 
to reclaim his confiscated estates, and was 
received with acclamation by men of all 
classes and oonditions. The king was thrust 
into the Tower, where he signed his abdication 
"with a smiling face," and on the next day 
the Parliament which Richard had summonCHl 
met under the forms of a Convention in 
Westminster Hall. Mr. Wylie gives a full 
and animated account of the proceedings ; but 
he does not appear to recognise the fact that 
the meeting carefully abstained from every 
kind of parliamentary action. The Commons 
did not adjoum to their own chamber, 
or choose a speaker, and the question as 
to Richard's deposition was not put to 
the Parliament, but to the " estates of 
the land." Their self-imposed mission 
was over when they accepted Henry's 
remarkable challenge of the Crown as 
a descendant of Henry III. coming to rescue 
the kingdom from ruin. By this ingenious 
claim the young Earl of Uaroh was ousted 
from the succession and the king's title was 
rested on the mixed grounds of descent, 
necessity, and popular choice. When the 
coronation was over it became necessary to 
summon a lawful Parliament. It seemed 
hard to ran the risk of losiug supporters who 
had proved their enthmdasm, and much time 
might bo wasted in consulting the constitu- 
encies again, so that in the end the device 
was adopted of issuing new write and accept- 
ing all the members of the Convention as if 
they had been lawfully summoned or returned. 
The chief Importanco of this reign lies in ite 
parliamentary precedente; and it would be 
well to make this point clearer in a future 
edition of Mr. Wylie's learned treatise. It 
might be consider^ at the same time whether 
too much value has not been attributed by 
him to the old tract on " the method of hold- 
ing Parliaments," which professes to give an 
account of the constitution as far back as the 
Norman C<mquest, but which errs in many 
respects besides a clear mistake as to the 
coiutitational position of the clergy. 

The new Parliament sat for five weeks and 
passed several useful measures, making first 
a clean sweep of everything which had been 
enacted by ite imme^te predecessors. The 
law of treason was reduced within ite former 
limits, and it was no longer a capital crime 
to take part in annulling a statute or even in 
compassing the king's deposition, lie vio- 
lence of the feudal lords was checked by an 
Act against giving liveries to retainers, and 
the offence of keeping bands of armed 



followers was visited with the aevBrest 
penalties. CommissioneTs were appointed to 
inquire into the stete of the rivers and to 
mue provisian against the inroads of the sea ; 
and among matters of greater importance the 
Duohy of Lancaster was separated from the 
other Crown Estetes in such a manner as to 
preserve the king's private tiUe in case he 
should lose his claim upon the puldic revenues. 
Burke's objections to the separate existence 
of the Duchy are well known, and it must he 
confessed that the claims of "Jack of Lan- 
caster " have sometimes proved to be incon- 
venient. 

Hr. Wylie gives us a very minute and in- 
teresting description of the rebellion which 
broke out in the soutfa within a few months 
of Henry's accession to the throne. The first 
ill-success of the revolted Earls was followed 
by a retreat to Cirencester, where the bailifi 
and townsmen fell upon them with such a 
shower of arrows and stones, "the women 
helpii^ in the streets," that their whole force 
was routed and the leaders captured and 
killed. 



"The good people of Cirenoester retained all the 
belongings of the Earls of Kent and SaUabnry 
which were found in the town at the time of 
their arrest. They were further ^tifled l>y 
tbe issue of a Commission to inquire into the 
usurpations and encroachments on the peit of 
their abbot, while the baili£ John Coayn, 
received an annuity of 100 marks for life ; and 
four does from the Forest of Bradon were to 
be presented to the townsfolk every year to 
oommemorato their loyal services for ever," 

The Earl of Salisbury was killed in the street, 
and his head was sent to the king in a basket 
"like fish for market." Mr- Wylie has ex- 
tracted his character from the andant 
chronicle, and the translation is so striking 
that it seems to require quotetion. 

" He was humble, sweet, and oourteous in all 
his ways, and had every man's voice for b^is 
loyal in all places and right prudent. Foil 
larsely he gave and timely gifts. He was farave 
and fierce as a lion. Ballads and songs, and 
roundels and lays, right beantifnl he made. 
Though but a layman, stall his deeds were all so 
graoioaB that never, I think, of his oonnti7 
shall be a man in whom Ood put so much of 
good, and may his soul be set in Paradise among 
the saints for ever." 

Every reader vrill be struck, throughout the 
whole history of the reign, with the constant 
prevalence of bloodshed, sometimes sinking 
into riot and highway robbery, but often rinng 
into oi^onised rebellion and dangerous civil 
wars. In addition to all these intestine dis- 
turbances the country was continually at war 
with France and Scotland, and was saved from 
jmminant dangers now by the valour of " The 
Tercy out of Iforthnmberland," and now by 
the undisciplined efforts of the men of Dart- 
mouth or the Isle of Wight assembling under 
the sheriff with pikes and pitohforks to beat 
off the invading force- Ireland, it seemed, 
was almost lost to the English Crown. A 
small strip of land on the sea-ooast was 
occupied by an English-speaking race; the 
other raoe (it was said) were " a kind of wild 
people," who spoke in a stnnge tongue and 
had no houses or fixed dwellings. 

"They are always in the woods or on the 
mountains. They have many kings, but evoi 
the most powerful of these go bazefoot and 
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There seemed to be no Engliah authority in 
the country. 

■ ' The chMs hunt, ilay, raid, murder, and build 
churcbea. We have a terrihle wsr between the 
Earl of Ormond and the Earl of Deonosd, but 
' the foreignert ' are leldoin mentioned in the 
narrative at alL" 

Wales yna in muoh the same condition. The 
ragged peasantry were held down by the 
forcea of the Lorda Uarohen, secure in their 
strong castles until the forces of ' ' the irregnlar 
and wild Qlendovflr " were augmented by the 
authority of revolted Mortimer. When Hot- 
spur joined the rebels it seemed as if the days 
ot the English dynasty were numbered. Henry 
used ereiy eSort to conciliate the man to 
whom he owed his kingdom. Even on the 
field of battle " in the plain near Shrews- 
bury," he parleyed with the rebels, and im- 
plored them to trust to his favour. "We 
cannot farust yon," they said. " Then on you 
must rest the blood shed this day," replied 
the Idng, and the battle began at nud-day and 
luted till nightfall "in a deadly wavering 
stru^Ie." llie rebel army turned and fled 
at last; "bat so scattered was the field that, 
when night fell and the two armies separated, 
neither knew which had the victory, imd they 
lay down in mixed heaps, weaiy and beaten 
and bleeding." The scene is deecribed by a 
squire of the Duchess of Iforfolk, who had 
crawled under a hedge for shelter. The moon 
was eclipsed that night, and all through the 
darkness the marauders "prowled among the 
bodies," robbing the dead and wounded. On 
the following day the dead were collected for 
burial. "They were found to cover a space 
of ever three loilee. Uany were buried whare 
tb^ fell, but most of them were heaped to- 
gether in a great pit, close to the spot where 
the ohnroh now stands." 

There are so many points of interest in this 
book that one is tempted to discussions on 
subjects as far apart as Timour the Tartar and 
PrMter John, or the manners and customs of 
the Quenches at the time when John De 
Betencourt first invaded the Canary Islands ; 
and in the last-named instance it would not 
be hard to show that the notiTes were for 
more civilised than wenld appear from the 
authoritiefl cited in the workberora us. This 
notice, however, moat be confined to English 
aflaira, and, so far as they are concerned, Hz. 
Wylie deserves very high praise for the pa- 
tience with which he has collected and verified 
the scattfflcd Keoords and State Papers that 
bear upon his subject. His account of the 
Statute of Heretics will serve to coirect a 
popular error as to the boming of Sawtry, 
who was judicially murdered on the king's 
writ b^ora the statute was passed. The 
measnre was enacted by the king on the 
petition of the clergy, without the interven- 
ticm <A the House of Commons; and the 
popular chamber perhaps deserves more credit 
than it usually obtains for its efforts to get 
rid of this horrible law. At one time it oer- 
taiulr succeeded in passing a measure 
whicii provided for the tnol of Lollards by the 
king and the peers of the realm, endeavouring 
apparently by a side-wind to do away with 
the " Burning Statute." £ut this took place 
in the ei^th year of Hennr's leign, and will 
donbtiess be discussed in toe next volume of 



Mr. "Wylie's work. The present volume ends 
with the wild proposals of the "lUiterete 
Parliament" of 1404, when the Commons 
urged the seizure of the property of the 
Church and threatened the estates of the 
nobles, and the king replied that " his head 
should rather bow unto the sword." 

Cbakles I. Elion. 



Xdmuftd Yates : hisUecoUections and Experi- 

In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
Of the writing of reminiscences at the present 
time there is no end; and Mr. Yatos has 
contributed a couple of entortaining volumes 
to the prevailing taste. Portonately, though 
they re-tell the sto^ of a celebrated club- 
case with candour, his recoUectiona have no 
special grievance to vindicate nor apology to 
c^er, and they are, moreover (which is not 
always the case with this class of literature), 
written by a practised hand. They form a 
farrago of sketches of persons and anecdotes 
dealing with the Post-OfSoe, the Stage, the 
Bar, and the literary society of years not so 
distant in time as in character. Mr. Yatos's 
experiences have been manifold ; at one time 
or another he has been a civil servant, a 
dramatic critic, a novelist, a special corre- 
spondent, and a newspaper projector. The 
son of on actor and manager of the Adelphi 
Theatre who married a popular actress, he 
started in life with unusual opportunities for 
making a varied acquaintance. His father, 
though he did not feel that bitter hatred 
of the stage from which Macready suffered, 
nevertheless tried to keep his son in ignorance 
of his profession. But Yates j unior, as soon as 
he ascertained the fact, detormined to keep up 
the family connexion with the drama. The 
earlier chapters, which are certainly the best 
and fullest, contain numerous portraits of 
depaitod worthies of the stage, and some 
interesting information as to the prices which 
playwrights then obtained for their wares. 
Nominated at an early age to a clerkship in 
the Post-OfBce, Mr. Yatos, in hie leisure 
hours, soon found his way into that land of 
Sohemia, "where soda water flows freely in 
the morning ; a land where all men coll each 
other by their Christian names," About the 
Post-Office itself Mr. Yates has little that is 
now to tell us. The ground has been tra. 
versed too latoly, and there is, indeed, e 
danger that, among the rising genera- 
tion, reminiscences of early ofSoi^ life 
will supplant the cherished legends of 
barrings-out and impossible bargees on the 
banks of Cam or Isis. But one method *'" 
notices of transacting official business 
commendable : — " I differ from you entirely ! 
JFhat did you lay, Sirf" roared out TroUope 
at a meeting of his colleagues. 

Among the earliest sojourners whom he 
knew in fiohrania were Albert Smith, Hoiti- 
mer Collins, Bobert Brough, Mark Lemon, 
and Petor Cunningham. Hero, too, Mr. 
Yatos came to know several of Thackeray's 
cirole — William BoUand, the original of Fred 
Bayham, and Andrew Arcedeckne, the 
original of Mr. Foker. We fancy, indeed, 
thfrt Mr, Yatea could supply a bettor key than 
most men to the prototypes from whom 
Thackeray drew his characters. Of Arce- 
deckne he has one capital sto^. That gentle- 
man resented the use made of his peculiarities 



by the great friend who " could write poetry 
and all that." After tho delivery of his first 
lecture on the English humorists, Thackeray 
was receiving the congratulations of fais 
acquaintance at the Ciders Cellar Club when 
Aroodeokne sauntered in. "How are you, 
Thaok. ?" he said, buttoning his coat across 

his usual fashion. " I was at your show 
to-day at Willis's, What a lot of swells you 
had ttiere, yes. But I thought it was dull, 
devilish dull. I'll tell you what it ia Thaok., 
you want » piano .' " 

There is another good aneodoto about the 
author of Prndmnit, a book whicji in its flmt 
famous yellow cover had a profound effect 
upon the young Fost-Offloe clerk, and con- 
flrmed him in his literary tastes. Thackeray 
pointed out to him one evening two different 
tubs of oysters in the street, marked respect- 
ively la. adosenand la. Sd.adozen. "Bow 
they must hate each other," he observed. 
In these days, too, Mr. Yatos was not only 
familiar with many of the resorts wbi<^ 
live in the immortal Cave of Harmony, 
but was gradually working his way up 
to the summit oi all his earthly vrishea 
— an acquaintance with Charles Dickens, 
Dickens seems to have taken him into his 
confidence at once, and chose him as Ha 
companion in many of his curious rambles. 
The novelist had a passion for the irregular 
drama and all kinds of shows and cireuses, 
and one of their last expeditions was to see a 
performing elephant. Dickens was delighted. 
"I've never seen anything bettor," he said; 
" it's wonderful how they teach them to do 
all this." Then a moment after his eyes 
flashed with that peculiar light which always 
betokened the working of some funny notion 
in Ids brain. " They've never taught the 
rhinoceros to do anything, and I don't think 
they oould, unless it were to collect the water- 
rates, or something equally unpleasant." Mr. 
Yatos has imposed u^u himseU a wise reserve 
with regard to the pamf nl incident in Dickens's 
life- But most people will probably agree 
with him, that Delano's advice was extremely 
in judicious. Aftor twenty-five years in the 
Post Office, Mr. Yatos retired, and devoted 
himself wholly to newspaper enterprise. He 
was connected at different times with Ttr^h 
Sar, the Daibf Ntai, the Invtmut Courier, 
and the Morning Star, and fonuded the World 
and Society journalism. The second volume is 
mainly devoted to anecdotal portraits of 
people he met in these later days, and is more 
has^ and sketchy than the fint. But there 
is an interesting account of Qrenville Murray's 
chequered career in the last pages, an en- 
counter with Lord Beaconsfield, and a good 
story about Lord Cockbum and Lord West- 
bury which is too long for quototion. 

C. E. Dawki^ts. 



Sietehiity Samhlet in Solland. By CI. H. 

Bongnton. (Macmillan.) 
LisHT-EKABisD, vigorous, and picturesque, 
with a humour lively, genial, yet dry withal, 
Mr. Boughton's style as a prose writor is a fit 
accompaniment to his charming sketohes and 
pictures of Holland. It is because he is 
above all things an artist that he is able to 
interest us so much in his rambling descrip- 
tions of a rambling tonr, and it is because he 
is so mi^ih more than an artist that his 
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piotniea eoaTey to us not merely the ontaide 
of the nghts they reoord, but a good deal of 
tlie life irithio. His obeerratioa is sot 
tinotnred with Buy profound philosophy, but 
it it shrewd, Bympathetio, and alert. It ia, 
moTBOTar, ttlwaye einoere and wholeaomo, 
■howing him and tu things just ai they 
aopear to himseU, withont gloss at oonven- 
bonal sentiinent or borrowed Tiews. He is, 
in short, an artist of the wi^ld bnt un- 
worldly, who accepts things sa they are, 
with a keen sense of wha£ is humorous or 
beaatital, and a t«nder regard for whatever is 
pathetic in the panorama of life which passes 
before his sketching eyes. 

It was a happy day for us, as well as for 
him, which flnt brought him to the land of 
dykes and dams, of skies and fields, of water 
and bricks, of bonny women and, as he o^s 
them, " kippered " fishermen, and it was 
another happy day that brought him the 
assistanoe ol Uie faithful " Jacob," the stent 
old Dutch "guide, philosopher, and friend," 
who acoouLpanied and lightlied most of hie 
wandering. The book would be compara- 
tively — only compaiatively — dull without 
Jacob, whose bodily presence and singular 
character are presented very vividly before 
the reader. His thoroughly inartistic tem- 
perament, limited views of life, and " vouny " 
English, are an admirable contrast to the 
picturesque and cultured reoord of the author's 
journey. He is the figure in the landscape, 
and a very well-drawn and iuteresting figure 
he is. As the following extract will show, 
Jacob is not one of those persons who are 
difficult to " know." He wears his oharact«r 
outside, like hia breast pin :— 
" Next morning, bright and early, everything 
was as ready to the minute as the worthy one 
could wish, and he was not only ready, but 
gorgeous, for the occasion [the start for FrieB- 
lana]. Rotioing that our fascinaf^d gaze 
seemed uuat^ to get away from the blaze of a 
lar^ old-fasM(med diamond ' breast-pin ' and 
duun nestling in the ipadous folds of a blaok 
satin scarf, the Faithful proceeded to oluddat« ; 
" ' I see dot you look at my pin. S'e is an 

"' AwhfttP' 

" Jacob tried another version : ' An ear Io<ym.' 

" We still looked puzzled — wanting a few 
more veraionB. 

" ' A A«r loom. S'e was left to me py my 
grand&thar; s'e pelong by my family ; s'e is a 
present ; s'e was left me in a wiil. Now you 



onderstand 

" ' Oh, yes— an heirloom,' 

" ' Dot's it.' 

" ' Aren't you afraid of being robbed or 
murdered?' 

' ' 'Oh, no ; I never wos hurt yet. and I always 
^ot lum when I go on long scordona ; I dink 
B e IS safer wis me as s'e is at home, if de house 
pum down. Pesides,' added he, with a fat 
pleased smile, as ho struggled to overcome his 
double chin, and get a ghmpse of his treasure 
among the folds of his oravat, ' I tink s'e looks 
nice— don't yon P ' " 

In the first joumay recorded in this book 
Mr. Bonghton had the companionship of 
a fellow artiat— Mr. E. A. Abbey. They 
went to Harken and Leeuwarden, to Alkmaar 
and Hooni, aud the book is enlivened 
and decorated with sketches by both of the 
folk they met on either shore of the Zuider 
^, m cities and hamlets, alive and dead. 
■Tha siseiNid journey Mr. Bou^iton had 



to undettftke without hia " perfect fellow 
traveller," as he calls Mr. Abbey in his dedi- 
cation. He could not, however, get along 
without Jacob, and tiiat worthy promptly 
resptHided to his call, and acoomj>anied him to 
Katwyck and Oudewater, to Bois le Duo and 
Maestiioht, and many ottier places of which 
the picturesque essence is expressed for 
OS in many a bright eketdi and lively 
page. ITeverthelese, the pitch of spirits to 
which we rise with our author on his first 
tour is never quite reached in the sec 
The descriptions are as clever, and some of 
the inoidente as interesting ; the visit to the 
"collaksin" of instruments of torture at 
Bois le Due, and the elfish little Maiden of 
Kot^Huiden, are as delightful as anything in 
the book ; but we are sensible of a change of 
key, a slight decrease of vibration. Jacob 
was there certainly, and in taice, but perhaps 
it requires two to enjoy him thoroughly. 

The special charm of the book (as of the 
art which illustrates it) is its life. Its nar- 
rative, its thoughts, its humour, its sentiments, 
and its satire — and there is plenty of all of these 
— retain the colour and the spirit of the occa- 
sion. There is just that touch of the " im- 
pressioniste " in the descriptions and of the 
" improvisatore " in the reflections, which can 
only be given by a writer who sees more than 
he notes and thinks more deeply than he 
speaks. Since their appearance in Harper, 
the sketohes of which this book is composed 
have been revised, and many a bright para- 
graph has been added to them. 

CoailO MoiTKHOPSE. 



Leiitri of the Stv. J. B. Motley, B.D. 
I ^Edited by his Sister. (Rivingtous.) 
Xs preparing the present volume the editor 
admits to having included in her selection a 
few letters of a more private character than 
are often given to the world, and to having 
some misgivings in so doing. Pew readers, 
if any, wiU think there was any ground for 
misgiving, though one can quite imagine that 
the writer might have shared them. So much 
of Dr. Hozley's power depended upon his 
self-restraint, that ho himself is almost im- 
penetrable. If his intimate letters hadjbeen 
entirely held back we should hardly have 
known him at all. Aa it is, perhaps the first im- 
pression is that he is very hard to know. Ho 
tells us much less both of himself and of 
others than the author of Rtminueeneei of 
Ontl, From one point of view this reserve 
is attractive. Few thoughtful persons of the 
present century have solved Carlyle's problem 
of consuming their own smoke so completely. 
What pages and pages writers and eminent 
writers would hare poured out to explain 
the inenlicable fact that one who started as 
B disciple of John Henry Newman should 
hare ajmdoned the Tractarian view of bap- 
tiamsl regeneration, and yet remained, upon 
the whole, a .Trsctanan. Dr. Mozley 
formulated his final view of the question and 
went his way. His letters contain no hint of 
any henrt-searchings. If wo want to know 
what he felt in the great crisis of 1845, we 
must turn from the letters to the most dis- 
agreeable article he ever had to write in the 
Chrutian Rmtombraneer upon Newman's seces- 
sion, and the review, just a year later, of the 
Essay on Development. It is not that his letters 



had any lack of feeling, bnt It is repressed. 
It finds ite expression, so tor as it finda it, in 
the reootd of thought After tint he twk 
everything easily. Neither the Qorham judg- 
ment, nor £uatfi and Btvinet, nor Bialiop 
Colenso's attack upon the Fentateuch, morcd 
him. The one mention of the late Bishop of 
Natal, who made such a noise in his day, it in 
an account of a visit to a converted Jev " vha 
is reading Colmso's book, and full of ths nttn 
puerility of it. The text has never been 
oonsidered by the Jews themselves infslliblt 
in the point of numbers." " Jowettiim " he 
regarded as a fashion whicdi would die ant if 
left alone. He seems to have been store 
struck by the book on St. Paul than fay tfae 
too celebrated &»m/» and Switm, vhere 
notbing startled him exoept tiie late Baden 
Powell's paradox on miracles, and even that 
pusiled him rather than startled him. Perhipi 
the crowning proof of his composure is the 
way he took a hostile article on his reriev 
of the "Baptismal Controversy" in the 
Chrittian JUmmthraneor, of which he wu 
part proprietor. Naturally " he was dearons 
to dissociate the family name from the title- 
page of that periodical "; this bis biottier 
John,"not8ympathisingin J. B. H.'s modM- 
oation of views, was unwilling to agree to." 
J. B. M.'s last words to his sist«r were "As 
you observe, the matter is not of very moch 
importance." He had written before on the 
same subject :— 

irse no controversial book oonTiocei 
anybody; what it does do, if its argnnent ii 
good, is to enable persons, more or fewer, who 
ware oonvinoed before out of their own reflec- 
tion, bnt shrank from avowing it, beo»a>e they 
had not adequately looked mto the fscti of 
the case, to own and express their prenons 
judgment." 

A Mr. Rickords, *hose name appears often in 
the correspondence, and who appears to hare 
had very deservedly a high esoteric repati- 
tion among the second generation of Tiac- 
tarians, rather approved of the book, and 
said 

" the same distinction (between the grace of 
baptism and the redpiente of that grace, who 
might or might not indnde all imants) iud 
oucurred to_himBelf at the Qorham row, oidf 
not vrith m 



This is not the only specimen of a cnriom 
union of intelleetnal lukewarmness npon ffl 
increasing number of questions with unabct^ 
spiritual earnestness. He wrote bewnse 
activity was natural, becanse it was a dntf, 
bnt he was increasingly apt to let circiun- 
stauoes decide what ha should write. It ww 
obviously more or less against the giain tint 
he protested against Stanley's attack upoBiab- 
Bcription, and he was certainly more at h<Hne in 
the camp of the moderate Liberals than in that 
of the extreme Orthodox. He was one of the 
first to notice the immense change in the 
attitude of the High Churchmen when they 
ceased to claim supremacy, and were coutait 
with toleration, though naturally slow to 
recognise the full consequences of the change. 
Mr. Mozley himself waa curiously sore about 
1851 at the conduct of some oleriwl "'verts' 
who paraded their new-fledged liberty »» 
'n such matters as brilSant wai*»aU 
and opera stalla. 

The correspondence with the preseait Dew 
of St Paul's is, apoa the vhtOe, th« m^t 
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iBt«iutiiig feature in the latter part of the 
volume, especiallf about the time of the war 
between France and Oerman^ . There is a 
m^iestiTe parallel between Clement VII. and 
Ki^<deon III., both of vhose worst mistakes 
aroae oat of an exaggerated Bense of their own 
weakaeaa. Thare are some freah and good 
observationa in the letters which relate to Ur. 
KoEley'a Italian tonr. He realised the size of 
St. Peter*! at onoo— by looking at the floor. 
He was disappointed with St. Mark's. He 
thought it dingf , aa the Italians do who ate 
itnpatiait when Mr. Uorzis and Mr. Boskin 
implore them to keep their hands oS it. 

But many readers will like the first part 
of the book beet. Nothing that comes ^t«r 
is quite so racy aa the lett«ra in which Hr. 
Thomas Uozley, himaeU an nndeiyraduate, 
undertakes to prepare his brother for scholar- 
ship oompetitioii, and lays down precepts for 
compounding themes and Latin prose. One dis- 
covers that periphrasis was in ^shion. It was 
rather an advantage than not when the translo' 
tion was twice the length of the original. A 
little later we hare some cnrious fragmentary 
information abont a scheme which anticipated 
the fonndation whidi is to commemorate Dr. 
Posey's memory at Oxford. At one time Dr. 
Fiisey took students of divinity into his house 
at Chriatchuroh. Afterwards he and Newman 
took a house with the same object, of which 
Mr. Uozley was the solitary Burriring tenant 
at the time of his election to a fellowship at 
ICagdalen. His flnel success was dao to 
Newman's influence, which was the more 
satisfactory as his connexion with Newman 
bad been against him elsewhere ; and the 
collapse of the quasi-community which New- 
man had tried to establish was due to the 
fact that gradoatee abnink from compTomising 
themselves. Of Newman we hear less than 
might have been expected, though his humor- 
ous reluctance to give away his book on the 
Prophetical Office of the Church will he new 
to many. Ha professed to console himself that 
UozleVa copy was soiled. When the time to 
print it comes there will be a higher interest 
Ut hia letter on Newman's visit to his sisters 
the Bummerof 1871. In the meantime, we may 
content ourselves with some fresh glimpses of 
the Duke of Wellington and the once formid- 
able Henry of Exeter, and some discriminating 
oommcots on Hi. Qladstone tuid Sidney Her- 
bert when both wvre rising politicians, and it 
seemed possible that the latt«r might rise 
highest. 0. A. Smcox. 



the English average. This sets us thinking. 
Have we yet appreciated justly and accurately 
— I do not say, sufficiently, because many 
English readers are madly enthusiastic on the 
subject — the solid and spirited progress which 
Bomance is making in America? Of the 
faolta cd the new school we are severe, biU; 
probably competent, critics ; we view it from 
the outside. But we dwell on them too much. 
Its intelleotuol keenness, its practised insight, 
its vast science and art of the emotions, we 
are probably too dull to appreciate. The 
American novelist has left his English reader 
behind. Last week I wrote — not very in- 
telligibly — about Nathaniel Hawthorne's place 
in literature. Well, what was he but an 
En^ish novelist, and what was LongfoUow but 
an English poet, both with a strong aroma of 
Cook's tours? Both were charming in their 
way, but what there was of American in 
either (and in Longfellow there was little 
enou^) must always appear aa a defect and 
blemish. Far otherwise with Vhele Tom's 
Cabin ; vulgar, canting as it was, it deserved 
success, for it first described in the American 
language and tone, a strange phase of Ameri- 
can society. Ur. Howells and Ur. James arc 
not English at all. Balzac is their father, 
little as they resemble him. A conanming 
interest in human nature — in its classification, 
iix varieties, its monstrositiea — a regular 
science of mental and emotional microscopies, 
pursued with an insight and dexterity acquired 
only by practice, and which we who lack it, 
call morbid, has grown up in the educated 
society of America — that society quivering 
with a restless, overfiowing mental activity, 
denied outlet, save in social intercourse — a 
society unleavened by great political and pro- 
fessional ambitions, or the emotions of present 
history as it passes in the European play- 
grounds, and whose past is a brief record 
of rebellion, smug reli^onism, monoymaking, 
civil war and mors moneymaking. With- 
out further analysing its causes, and with, 
out judging its wholesomencss, we must 
allow that in appreciating it we are at a dis- 
advantage. Thus this last book of Mr. 
James's should he read very slowly. Many a 
sentence contains two or three acute ideas or 
brilliant touches which would carry an 
English writer over several pages. We are 
apt to miss these points, we are not used to 
such sharp work. The English reader, accus- 



TmlM rf Tkr»» Citia. By Henry James. 
(Macmillan.) 

An Ameriean PoUtietan. By T. Marion Craw- 
ford. 2 vols. (Chapman &, Hall.) 

IFAan tit Bmttb wat Fought. By Charles 
Egbwt Craddock. (Boston : Osgood. Lon- 
don : Triibner.) 
Bjf Motd and Btr 
8 Tola. (Chatto ft Windus.) 

Jaeiet CowrUhip. By W. Clark Eussell. 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Amifot Brtufh- By E. Vincent Briton. 
2 vols. (Seeley.) 

Tbk three first works on our list, all Ameri- 

caa and of the new school, are oil for above 
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loses his way, and getting sadlv dazed and 
bothered, grumbles about brilliance and 
flippancy. I am afraid that Mr, James is 
only guilty of being a good deal keener and 
cleverer than our own authors, and of writing 
— as he ought — from his own and not our 
standpoint. " Lady Barberina," the first tale 
in Mr. James' volume, is more than clever ; 
it is an original conception, carefully planned 
and artistically carried out to the very end. 
It tolls how a youi^ New York millionaire, 
Br. Lemon, faiuticaUy resolved on wedding a 
fterfect type of race, moral and physical, 
imports a Noble Female, and tries to Uonch 
her upon Fifth Avenue — ia vain, for Lady 
Barberina simply ignores the western hemi- 
sphere in periect good faith, and ere long 
manages to escape home. She is an exquisite 
creation, but not a bit exaggerated, tiiough 
remorselessly analysed. No touch is omitted. 
For insttmoe, "diuingher brief stay in New 



York she never got credit for repteseing htst 
annoyance at the aridity of the social nomea- 
olature, which seemed to her hideous" ; con- 
fused by the want of titles, ehe complained 
that " all the names were alike.'' Agaiii, 
" there were other people who were always 
wanting her to tell them abont Fastema " 
(her fathM's place); "but if there was 
one thing she disliked more than another 
it was d»oribing Pastems. She had always 
lived among people who knew, of themselves, 
what such a place would be, without demand- 
ing these pictorial efforts, proper only, as she 
vaguely felt, to persons h^onging to the 
classes whose trade was the arts of expression. 
Lady Barb, of course, had never gone into itj 
but she knew that in her own class the busi- 
ness was not to express, but to enjoy ; not to 
represent, hut to be represented.'' One is 
tempted to quote from every page. " A New 
England Winf«r" is as a tale less original. The 
young artist reminds one of his predecessor in 
the Sureptans ; but the real value of the story 
is in the masterly contrast of two Boston 
types, or rather the same type warped into 
Afferent grooves — Mrs. Daintry, the fond, 
pioua mother, and Miss Lucretia, the active, 
Ixilliant old maid. Both are burdened with 
the highly cultivated, tender consdences indi- 
genous to Boston, exotic elsewhere. The 
" Impressions of a Cousin " is leas pleasing ; 
both the characters and the winding-up 
will repel English sympathies. Yet the 
maiden who idealises the elderly Jewish 
voluptuary who has robbed her, is a true 
little woman, too honest to disown the mag- 
netic spell which she cannot resist. The 
cousin's diary is full of happy touches. But 
enough ; every one will read tiie book and Beo 
for themselves. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford writes with ability 
nearly as remarkable, and with an aim more 
ambitious. There is more feeling, truer 
pathos, and a graver tone in An Amtrican 
Politician than in the Taitt of Three Cititt ; 
and more poetry too, for Josephine Thorn's 
love-story is very gentiy and tenderly told, 
John Harrington, the political reformer, is a 
flne fellow. The rottWiess and depravity of 
American politics are exposed in no party 
spirit, and so far from joining in the 
cry raised by English reviewers against 
these traitors to the vanity of their ^low 
republicans, I believe sudi books will do 
more than all the speeches and newspapers 
and new presidents, to help the cause of 
reform. The patriotic secret society is, Uko 
Disraeli's Mary Anne, too startling an inven- 
tion, and the climax of the story — a sensible 
but singularly general and discursive ^ech 
of John's in the Senate — is rather an anti- 
climax; but the hook is full of fine senti- 
ments and aoute sayings. 

Mr. Craddock's stoiy is chiefly valuable for 
its subject, which brings me to something 
which even in this wretchedly cramped space 
I must contrive to say. The Americans have 
had one grand tragedy to writ« about, such as 
fori^unstely we have escaped — ^the Civil War, 
and still more its results on Southern society. 
Thinking of the Erckmann-Chatrian novels, 
and the thousands of stories in all languages 
which have grouped round the French Bevo- 
lution, I cannot understand how this great 
American political and social catastrophe, 
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irith its countless priTsto heroisms, family 
tragedies, and domestic romances has been so 
strangely neglected. No doubt the War 
itsaU was a pitiful, mnddle-headed, Bpitefol 
squabble, and is best forgotten ; but the many 
intense and varied types of character, both 
Iforthem and Southern, which it brought into 
play irere worthy of record. Except one 
small book (Tht Red Cham I think was its 
name), whii^ I reviewed in these columns and 
which attracted little other notice, I know of 
nothing which has been done in this field, 
except incidentally. Ur. Craddock, there- 
fore, deserves our thanks for his sketches 
of life as it ia now after the War in a little 
Tennessee town. He has serious faults of 
construction : the plot is involved and awk- 
ward, and worked out in a jerky, halting 
fashion. His dcscripUtms of the dreary old 
battlefield are repeated ad nauttam, with stage 
effects — ^the sky, the tramp of ghosts, the 
phantom bugles, &c., explained by the express 
train passing over the cavernous Tennessee 
ground. But Gen. Tayne — the chivalrous, 
doquent, poverty-stricken hero and magnificc 
is simply perfect — as good as TJnole Toby. 
The cynical debauched young gentlemen 
and the villains are less interesting. Tom 
Toole and the other " white trash " are in the 
best manner of Mr. Bret Harte. We may 
infer that the author's faults are dne to ic 
oxperienoe. It looks as if he had written 
long book, and then cut out many of the best 
parts and left the worst. In future let him 
avoid the psendo-supematoral, omit trivial 
scenes, and accentuate the important ones, 
and give freer rein to his powers of impressive 
and humorous description. They are very 
great, as one scene alone may prove — that 
trial in the Assize Court, where the General 
turns hie evidence as witness into a splendid 
forensic s^ieech for the defence. Insulted by 
the opposing barrister, he coolly reaches up 
fbr the judge's heavy inkstand, and hurls 
it at the toe, deluging the aristocracy 
and emperilling the darkies on the back 
benches. Counsel produces his revolver, fires, 
and is disarmed. The grand jary rash in 
from their room with the loafers in high glee ; 
and tho judge, who has never oeased to smoke 
his briar-root pipe, solemnly fines the General 
for contempt, and diamisBes the grand jury 
to find a true bill against counsel for concealed 
weapons. The whole scene is like a picture. 
Bull enough in places, the book is well worth 



Of our three English novels, two are no 
credit to their country, and the less said about 
them the better. 1ft. Gibbon used to write 
very pretty pastoral stories, and so his doll, 
clumsy nov^ is called Sg Mead and Stream. 
I fancy hajrmaking is mentioned somewhere, 
so there must have been a meadow ; but I am 
nearly positive that there is no vrator what- 
ever, mnning or still, natnxal or ornamental, 
in the book. The plot is confused and tire- 
some; every character is conventional or 
borrowed. An uncle (old Martin Chuzzlewit) 
tests and torments a dear nephew in a mon- 
strous and mysterious way, encouraging him 
to lose £50,000 in a co-operative production 
scheme, with one Caleb (Mr. J. Arch). At 
dreary length this scheme is unfolded and i 
traced. Ur. Gibbon, timidly dabbling in 
politioal economy, takes care not to commit | 



himself by saying what the trade was. When 
the scheme fiuls, the workmen all deserting, 
we are told it was not through any fault of 
principles — oh, no — but m»rel^ because the 
men knew that the raw matenal was bought 
at a higher price than the finished article 
would fet«h, and so despaired of participating 
in the profits. Our hero had mM-elg gone on 
trusting the manager (a rascally stockbroker 
he had picked up), although he had from the 
first seen cause to suspect him. 

Jael'i CaurUhip is a wordy, twaddling, 
conventional love-tale, without merit, but 
qnite harmless. In form it is an autobiography, 
padded with marine painting and nautical jar- 
gon. The hero keeps promising some strange, 
wonderful adventures. Nothing transpired 
beyond stolen walks and garden scenes at 
Clifton till the heroine is ordered off to 
Australia. I at once inferred that the hero — 
a retired mate — would secretly ship on the 
same steamer, as in that capital novel ilaM'Mn. 
He does, and no doubt shipwrecks and much 
cumbrous life-saving apparatus follow. I 
have some impression of the epithets " fresh, 
breezy, salt-sea flavour," &c., applied by- 
some perverse critic to Mr. Clark Russell. 
An amusing delusion. His hero served five 
years oiJy at sea, retiring when only twentv- 
three. He then lives (on £250 a year?) in 
"West-end" circles, avoiding all nautical 
society. He passes (as second mates do not) 
in good, but, it must be owned, rather vulgar 
society, where the word "gentleman" is 
finely bandied about. Kr. Russell wants ue 
to believe that the marine taint was indelible, 
that the poor young man could not speak ten 
words without some metaphor from the fore- 
castle. Alas for Kr. Russell ! the hero, both 
in his diary and conversation, is always for- 
getting himself, ood runs on for pages in a 
sadly terrestrial vein, and then suddenly pulls 
up, and, addressing tile reader as " shipmate," 
reels off some sickening Bentimental stuff 
about "lee-scuppers" and " slushbuekets." 
It is amusing to find Miss Hawke, the wealthy 
and exclusive queen of Clifton, who would 
surely have shrunk from these Tom Tug 
eccentricities in a post-captain, enthralled by 
them in a merchant seamen. But the whole 
thing is a vulgar delusion. Sailors — oS the 
stage — are not more prone to metaphorical 
Old Testament diction than other men. iij 
experience of them — chiefly confined, it is 
true, to the Great Western Railway, on which 
they seem always cruising — ia that no class 
has a greater dislike to talking "shop," or 
takes greater patns to avoid technical terms 
in talking to strangers. To misrepresent on 
honourable profession as so utterly stupid and 
vulgar as to intrude its argot upon tiie un- 
initiated is a gratuitous impertinence. 

With national pride we dwell a moment on 
a beautiful WngHah historical novel — historical 

the best sense, for, without tampering with 
history, it gives us what history cannot do, nor 
biography eiUier, a glimpse of the domestic 
maimers of a bygone period interpreted by 
the light of our own. Little can, littie 
need be said about this aweet, unpretending 
story with its pretty engravings. The new- 
old-fashioned art of the Caldeoott-Oreenaway 
school would fain have us traco a poetic and 
romantic element in Georgian life. Mere 
makebolieve ! Beautiful family affection 



there was — qniet hearths inadiated by 
sweet, prosaic virtues. All this our author 
paints tenderly and cheerfully in the lonely 
Cumberland farm and the refined home 
at Westerham. What there was ot tlie 
romantic and heroic — as Thackeray, too, nv 
— lay in the grand, old, stupid, patriotie, 
miso-Gallic war spirit, and this he nobly 
reproduces, woven round the career ot s great 
British patriot, the hero ot Quebec. Vhat 
if the language of the children is rather 
precocious and that of their elders not alwsyi 
without modem suggestion ? Perfect freedom 
from anachronism is necessary only to t 
literary forgery. But an adequate review ii 
here impossible. I can only urge all who 
love to read of peaceful hearths and riinkf 
compe, of maiden modesty and manly valour, 
to review Amyot Brough tor themselves. 
S. PimciLi. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 
The Armiei of the ifaiive Slata of India. 
Bepiinted from the Tijoet. (Chapman & HalL] 
If this little book hod been an honest record of 
facts and figures we should have been aatMcd 
to call it a useful help to the underatanduiK of 
Indian politics. It is quite right tlie pablk 
should know that the several chiefs of India 
Tiiii.iiita.iTi under arms about 3M,000 men all 
told, while our own soldiers (Enropeso and 
native) number less than 200,000. Tbui far 
our author's statementa may be verified b; 
official authority, though they require a certain 
limitation whii^i he fails to supply. Aimed 
men do not an army make, least of all in tin 
last quarter of the nineteenth ccntnry. On 
this point our author cannot refuse to hear Sit 
Lepel Ghriffln, Guvemor-Qeneral's Agent for 
Central India, whose testimony he usea fteelf 
on other oooasions : — 

* It may suit ttie purpoaas ol Oermon oi Bnniu 
writ^ to i)Tfltand that the forces at the diapool 
of Indian priuces are large and foituidable, bit 
auch is not the cose. Tliera are only three [naiiT^ 
forces in India worth ooniideiation : that n 
Hyderabad . . .; that of SindMa . . 
that of the Punjab Sikh Statea 



(The Forlnijhiig XnUw, October, 1883, p. 4H.) 
Here is at once a vast deduction from the 
350,000 armed men with which our authot 
delights to confront us. The simple toutli ii 
that only a single force in India— that of tbe 
Nizam of Hyderabad— is capable of beeomiag 
a serious nulitaiy danger. This dangef. of 
course, it is the du^ of our Indian statesmoi 
to palliate, or to remove. Their task baa not 
beni tendered easier by the publicity which the 
Timet newspaper save to the rash speculatioiu 
of onr author. His name is not given, but wo 
mav safdy assume that, though he ba^J^ 
up his brief very carefully, he is not well vened 
in Indian history, Begarding Hyderabad he 
ventures the extzaordinaiy assertian that "it u 
me plaoe in India where oorrupt EngUw- 

have been found." Has ha never heari of 

the Augean stable which CUva tried to olaao* 
in Bengal P Has he never heard of the Habob 
of Aroot's debta f After tins we are not ini^ 
prized to learn that " no certain amelioration 
will be effected until we apply the Berar aystem 
to the rest of Hyderabad." "The Bw 
system," it may be as well to explain, i* brae 
a convenient euphemism for annexation. Ob 
another page wo ore calmly told that the Niam 
may possibly " prefer extmotion " ; and m "W 
Introduction we read of " the lavish bestoim 
of the privilege of adffpfion." In pUin worft 
we are advised with a li^t heart t« adopt »* 
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each Buooesnve Tioeroy from Cumiitg 
Bipon. It is, tlierefore, not without reason 
(though we m&y be quite stire it is -without 
permisnon] that the name of Dalhonsie is 
Drought into ill-omened oonjonotion with the 
Quae of Lord Dufferin in the Dedication of the 
Tolume. Here ftgain we will not arg^ae, but 
content oniselTea with quoting the most 
recoitly published authority — Mr. Uark 
Thomhill's Adventure* of a Magietraie during 
Ihe Mutiny (p. 333] — " The onnexationB of Ziord 
Dalhousie, especially that of Onde, were un- 
doubtedly the immediate cause of the mutiny." 
Our alarmists are doing their best to provoke 
the outbreak which they profess to dread. 

Men of Invention and Indultry. By Samuel 
Smiles. (Unrray.) This volume consiats of 
twelve nnoonneoted aitiolee, eleven of which 
are biographies of men distinguished by inven- 
tive genius or industrial ability. The remaining 
article is an account of industry in Ireland, 
intioduototy to an antobiographv furnished by 
Mr. E. J. Harland, the shipbuilder of Belfast 
Amongst the persons whose lives are here 
related, the best known are John Harrison, the 
inventor of the marine chronometer, and the 
late Charles Bianconi. Three chapters are 
devoted to the men who were oonoerned in the 
invention and unprovement of the steam 
printiiig preei — Eoenig, the Walters of the 
Time*, and William Clowes. Names less 
fanuliar than these, hot equally worthy to be 
remembered, are those of Fhmeas Fett, the 
^eftt naval architect of the time of James I. ; 
Francis Pettit Smith, the intiodnoer of the 
acrewpropeller ; John Iiombe, who i^>orted 
the silk industry into flnglsnd ; and William 
Mnrdook, the inveutor of gas-l^hting, and of 
many other Uungs besides. Dr. Smiles's style 
was never remarkable for literary ^fraoe or 
«orrecliiees, and in this last book it seems 
TaiaT9 than ordinarily careless ; but his eennine 
interest in his subjects, and the skill with 
which he seizes on their striking points, are 
«naliti«« which compensate for many defeats. 
Moreover, his facts may safelv be trusted. 
We like Dr. Smiles best when he has to tell 
of men who in obscure stations have been 
content to find their happiness in the pursuit 
of knowledge and in quiet usefulness, with- 
out seeking either for fortnne or cdebrity. 
For this reason the chapter of this book which 
has pleased us most is the last, entitled 
" Asbvnomers and Btodenta in Humble life," 

Wx have been glad to receive from Messrs. 
TWa/nnillun Eingslcy's Faemt, in two yolnmes 
bound uniformly with the " Eversley edition " 
which the same publishers brought out three 

CiTB ago. We ore careful to say " uniformly 
nnd," for the present issue is on mnch 
stouter paper, and in larger tn*^ ^^ oould 
hardly l^ve been oUierwige if the poems were 
to m^e two volumee, but the improved /ormat 
is none the less entefuL "The Saint's 
Tragedy " — Uie first tning that Kingsley pub- 
lishod, giving a promise of sustained effort that 
wB* never quite redeemed — fills the first 
▼ohnne. The second volume opens with the 
■onorons hexameters of "Androoieda," and 
tnolndes all the shorter (we decline to c^ them 
'■minor") poems, from the boyish performonoes 
of I83A to the last ballad " written in illnesi " 
of Jane, 1874. The author died in January 
of the following year. We miss, however, 
"Uartin Liriitfoots Song," which fiiat saw 
the lufat in the English liluetrated Magazine of 
last Jnly. It is right to notice that the date 
and place of each poem is dulv recorded. We 
thus learn that "Alton Locke's Bong" was 
written on the Torridge, and "The Tide Bock" 
at nfraoombe, eight years bdore it appeared ii 



TvM Tears Ago. With regard to this latter, it 
is somewhat remarkable that the version printed 
in the novel contains several inferior variants, 
one of which looks very like a misprint. The 
same maybeeaid of " A Farewell— to C.K. G-.," 
part of which reappears in the same novel. We 
nave only one wotd. more to say ; and that ia to 
express a hope that the publishers will go on to 

Jive us at least the MUeellaniee and the Prote 
iiyilt, if not also The Heroee, in the some 
attractive form. The Water Babiei is promised 
US immediately with new illustiatious. The 
sermons and historical writings we con manage 
U> do without. 

.,^11 &>und Spain by Road and Bail, with a 
Short Account of a Visit to Andorra. By F. 
H. Deverell. (Sampson Iiow,) As we looked 
at the excellent little map enclosed in the cover 
of this volume, and ponced at the well-ohosan 
Spmish verses and mottoes prefixed to eaoh 
chapter, we anticipated something better than 
'^e mere record of a tourist's wanderings. The 
itroduction, too, speaks of visiting Esb«ma- 
dura ' ' to inquire about the locusts said to 
rann there, and about the metta and the 
igtatory system of shepherding which 
formerly existed there." But how were our 
hopes dashed by further reading ! The visit to 
Estremadura resolves itself into a diligonoe 
ride from Seville to Zafra, where a stay of a 
day was made only by reason of having missed 
the train on the morning after arrival, and 
" during the whole day I went out of doors for 
only about five minutes, in the evening." 
From Zafra our traveller took train to Madrid. 
Of inquiry about the metta there is not a word, 
only some guide-book padding about it. And 
this journey, by ordinary dihgence and rail, is 
magniloquently described as " a route along 
which few foreign travellers, possibly no foreign 
traveller, had passed before. This is the tone 
of the whole book. Even of Barcelona we 
read, " As Barcelona is now visited by a few 
Stislishmen from time to time, it may pass 
wi^out further notice from me." Does it never 
occur to tourists in Spain that some hundreds 
of foreign commercial men, eommit-vot/ageure, 
miners, railway, and other engineers, are 
yearly traversing Spain in all directions on 
business, and make no f nss about it ; that many 
of her most lonely sierras have been explored 
and mapped oat by scientific men, geologists, 



botanists, omi&ologists, Ac, without their 

giving to the world a detailed report of their 
personal comforts or discomforts P There is no 
excellence of stvle, no display of literary power, 
in this book whieh might compensate for Uie 
want of novelty in the trivial mcidents which 
it repeats. It is marked off from its fellows 
ohie^ by the intrusion of quotations of the 
Bible on every third or fourth page. As said 
above, the beet things in it are the map and the 
Spanish quotations, which head the chapters, 
some of these are reelly charming bdts. 

The Spitalfiddi Oenitu : the Story of the life 
of William Allen. By J. Payle. (Hodder & 
StoughtOD.) William Allen was bom in 1770, 
and died in 1S43. A simple-minded and un- 
ambitious Quaker, be was the trusted friend of 
the Duke of Wellington, of the Elmpeior Alex- 
ander I. of Enssia, and of the Duke of Kent, 
who chose ti'"i as his adviser in his tinanninl 
difficolties, and one of the trustees for the 
administration of his income. He also attained 
distinction as a man of science, bdng a fellow 
of the Boyal Society and a successful lecturer 
at the Boyal Institution and at Guy's Hospital ; 
and in aU the philanthropic movements of his 
time he was one of the most laborious and 
useful, though seldom one of the most promi- 
nent, worken. It ia strange that a oarev in 
to many ways remarkable should be so little 
remembered. Mr. Fayle informs ns that two 
previous biographies of Allen exist; but he 



says that they are voluminous and dull. His 
own book has the merit of brevi^, and we 
have found it interesting, although the affected 
sprightliness of Mr. Face's style iBb;^"" means 
to our taste. We wish he had given some 
aiMonnt of Allen's scientific activity, and had 
told us of his domeotio life something mote 
than the foot that he survived his third wife. 

On ihe Fo'k'ele Bead. By W. Clark Bussell. 
(Chatto ft Windus.) It is no longer neoessair 
to commend the sea yams of Mr. Clark Bussell. 
This is the third series of them that we have 
read; and though we cannot consider it quite 
^ual to the two former, we must express our 
surprise that the author has been able to pre- 
serve so much of freshness and novelty. Iliere 
is one matter wo should like to urge upon him, 
if he will pardon the presumption. As a literary 
craftsman he has no more laurels to win ; but 
in the practical work of improving the con- 
dition of British sailors we venture to suggest 
that a career yet lies before him worthy of his 
genius. It is not enough to describe hardships 
and perils in burning words. We look to the 
one man who possesses both adequate know- 
ledge and capacity of expression to teach uj 
the remedy. We presame that Mr. ClaA 
Bussell is not responsible for tiie glorified Jadi 
Tars on the cover of his book. 

The Haunted Borne* and Family Tradition* of 
Qreat Britain. Second Series. By John H. 
Ingrun. (W. H. Allen.) Mr. Ingram, like 
Mr. Clark Bussell, has "struck ile.' Enoour- 
aged by the &voarable reception, &o., fto., ha 
has hei^ given us a seoond collection of ^oat 
stories suitable for the season. If it be not 
treating the subject too seriously, we would 
renew our protest against Mr. Ingram's be 
setting sin of inaoonraoy. In his ttue of Oom- 
bwmere Abbey, he expands the liord C. of his 
original into Lord Cotton — a title that has 
never existed. In his chapter on " Boslin 
Clupel " he qnotee six stanzas from Sir Walter 
Scott, uid makes almost as man^ misprints. 
Most of these, no doubt, are venial, but two 
we cannot poidoni "Altar pole," for "altar's 
pale"; and "The lordly line of Hugh [ne] 
St. Olair." 

The Belalion of Philoeophy to Sdence, Phytieal 
and pMychdlomoal. An Address delivered before 
the Aristot^ian Society. By Shadworth H, 
Hodgson. (Williams and Norgate.) Dr. 
Hodgson is a sturdy champion for the rights ' 
of ^lilosophy, or metaphysioB properly so- 
c&Ued, over against those of physical soienoe 
on die one hoiS, and psychology on the other. 
In the last annual addrees to the Aristotelian 
Society, of which he is the President, he 
reiterates in somewhat new language, and witii 
fresh aigument and illustration, his cardinal 
proposition that, while all sdence has to do 
with oscertAining the conditions of the exist- 
ence of things, it is only philosophy which 
inquires into the whai as distinpiished from 
the Amo of existing things. In other words, it 
is for philosophy to take np the consideration 
of thing* as known objects, in their necessary 
relation to tiie knowing mind. The author 
develops this tbesis in reference to the distinc- 
tion between p^roholo^ and philosophy in a 
very fresh and mtereebng manner. He con- 
tends for a rigidly scdentifio psychology which 
shall oonfine itaelf to the study of the oondi- 
tions (A mental states and prooeases, ttnd more 
particulaily the correlations between peyohioal 
changes ^d nervous actions ; and he laUies 
some of our modem prfohologists who, while 
aooepting the biological method as ap^icable 



to the pKatomena of mind, reserve for philoao- 
jMc (»nsideratioa the javldem of a spiritual 
substance. Soak a substanoe, so far as it hdps 
to oondition the phenomoia, ou^ht, aooordiug 
to Dr. Hodgson, to be included m a soentifio 
psychology.. But he ridicnles the notion ol 
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trying to deduce the manifestatioqB of mind 
from K ooiioeption of an nnderlyiiig mbstBuoe 
or noumenoii. And hia eventually phenomen- 
alictio philiHOphy leodB bim to rewnt the 
handing over of anoh a problem ai the nnlmow- 
ftble toDstaaoe of mind to hi* own foTonrite 
legion of philoaophf . Dr. Hodgson's reason- 
ing is oloee, and now and again subtle ; and 
eren when read some of his distinctions, ae that 
between objectiTB thon^t and tie objects of 
thought, are not easy (o giasp. One wonld say 
tltat the members of the Aristotelian Society 
mnst derive an exoelLaut intelLeotiial gymnasbo 
frcon their learned Freddent's disoonrBes. 

Traced and Tracked: Memoirs of a City Deteo 
tave. ByJamesM'Govan. (Edinburgh: Uen- 
■ies.} Hr. H'Oovan — if that be his re^ name 
— is the author of three formor bo<^ which 
have gcme respectively throneh nine, eight, and 
six editions, and which, like ttie one now before 
ns, profess to record the experiences of an Edin- 
burgh deteative. It is natural to expect that 
the vein will by this time show aaaab signs 
of exhaustion. As we have not read Mr. 
U'Oovan's earlier books, we are unable to say 
whether the present work is inferior to them 
or not; but we are bound to oonfeu that 
Trtuxd and Tracktd is one of the best oolleotions 
of short stories we have seen for a long while. 
The tales — which are dearly to be regu^ed as 
Action, thoagh they may embody teal mcidents, 
and though they evidoitly di^ilay dose per- 
sonal knowledge of the classes they describe — 
have no more monotony than is inseparable 
from the fact that they all deal with crime and 
its detection. But, after oU, four volumes of 
detective e^eriemoes are nther too much, 
and the author might 'do well to essay his 
powers in some other Add. 

Tht Ska/td Cook: a Practical Ifanoal of 
Modern En>eiienoe. Bjr Miss Mary Harrison. 
(Sampson Low.) This is a really servioable 
GOokeiv-book. Its directions are briefly ex- 
presiea, but fall and lucid, and (unlike those of 
many similar handbooks) are not oalculated 
exdusivd^ for use in wealthy housdiolds. 
The book u handy in size, and taicility of refer- 
ence is insured by the use of strong ^pe for tiie 
headings, sjtd oj the practioe of giving a. 
separate paraKiaph to each step of the processes 
desoribedi There is also a good index. 

We have received from Messrs. Tizetdly ft 
Go. a translation of M. Qeorges Ohnet's Countti* 
Sarah. It appears that the publication has 
been ddayed through fear of a rival toanslatioiL 
by a doke's daught^. We must be excused for 
exj)TeBsing tfie opinion that both tianslators 
might have been better employed. 



the delegates of the Clarendon Press the Indian 
Codes, in two volumes. The first volume, deal- 
ing with the substantive law, will contain the 
Penal Code, the Suooesdon Act, Oie Coutraot 
Act, the Transfer of Propnty Act, and the 
four Acta codifying the law of negotiable in- 
struments, trusts, eeeements, and spedflo relief. 
The seoond volume, dealing with the adjective 
law, will contain the two codes of oriminal and 
dvil procedure, the Evidenoe Act and the 
limitation Act. 

Temph Bar for January will oontadn ' ' Beool- 
lections of Mark Pattawn," by a former under- 
graduate of Lincoln College. 

M&SBB8. Eeoait Paul, Tsehob A Co. wOJ 
pubUsh next week a small volume of Bhymet A la 
Modt, by Mr. Andrew I^ng. Many of the 
verses included in it have appeared in various 
periodicals, but none have hitherto been put 
forth in book form in England, 

The some publishers have in the 
immediate publication Mrs. Sartorios 
tive of her experiences in The Boudan. As she 






Democracy in Europe " and " The Duties of 

AnIri»hMidtammerlfighf*Drtam:tXjW!Di 
of the Shannon, is the title of a new little hodk 
by Mr. John Bickerdyke, M.A., to be paUikid 
next week by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnennbdn 
ft Co. 

Mb. Henet Fbith will contribute a stria] 
story called " King Charles' P^i or, Two 
Ofaiidrrai's Adventures in the Time of tin 
CommonweeJth " to the new voloffle of LtiSt 
Folkt' Magaime, which begins with the Jiiuiuf 



NOTES AND NBW3. 
All BoTiLa' Collboh, Oxford, has hononred 
itsdf by deoting Prof. B. A. Gardiner to a 
" reseanih fellowship," which is tenable for 
seven years, on the condition that the holder 
undertakes some definite literary or scientific 
work nnder the direction of the college. In 
the present case the "definilo literary work " 
is tlie continuation of the Histon'of England 



already being prqiared for the trip, and he will 
probably begin moving np the river in ihe 
course of a week. 

The inie threatens to be deserted Uiis year. 
A letter despatched from Cairo November 16, 
states that aalj two dahabeeyohs bad gone up 
at that date. 

Me. WHTTUnr StOkxs boa agreed to edit tor 



illustration^ will give an interesting insight 
into camp-lite, as well as into the ohantotaristios 
of the people and country visited. 

The anonymous author of Metaphytica 
el valuta : a Saturn to Dualism, by Scotus 
Novantions, has another work in the preas, to 
be entitled Elhica ; or, the Ethios of Beason. 

We ' understand that the fourth edition of 
Obiter Dieta is about to be issued immediatdy, 

Mb. Ebishnaxaohabitab, formerly of the 
Madras Educational Department, has applied 
for permission to translate into Tamil and 
Teluffu the volume of Indian Fairy Tola ool- 
lected by Miss Marie Btokee. 

Mb, Seal's two volumes, recently published 
by ^"ibner ft Co., are, we understand, soon to 
be Bupplemeuted by a third volume, oontaining 
the tnvels of the pilgrims named by I-Tsing, 
some of whom reached India 1^ the Southern 
Sea route. The especial value of the records of 
these last-named [lilgrims, is that we derive 
from them our first information of the Buddhist 
settlements in the island of Sumatra, especially 
at Bribhoja (very probably Polembong), so early 
as the seccmd half of the seventh centiiry A.o. 

Mb. HEirBY Clabke has just sent to press, 
with Heasrs. W. Bwan Sonnensohein ft Co., an 
annotated edition of the Evagorae of Isocrates. 

Pbot. F. Larox, of the Boyal Military 
Aoademy, Woolwich, announces a series of 
German Sdiool Clossios, edited, with literary 
Introduction and notes, by Mr. F. Storr, Dr. 
A. Macdonell and himsdf. The first two 
volumes, Maitw Martin, the Cooper, by E. T. A. 
Hoffman, and JSont Langt, by Paul Heyse, are 
nearly ready, and will be published by Messrs. 
Bymons ft Co. 

Ubssbs. W. Swam Sonkensohbin ft Co. 
have down for immediate publication three new 
novels: Edith, by Bedna Scott; Bieeel BdU 
Jangltd, by Miss Bowsell, author of Love Loyal ; 
and Elfrica, an historical novel of the time of 
Henry II., by Mrs. Edmund Boger, author of 
Southvark and ite Story. 

The subjects of Mr. Edmund Gosse's two 
oonrBes of lectures at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in January are " From Bhakapere to 
Pope, and " Gray and the recent History of 
his Writings." The former course, consisting 
of six lectures, will also be delivered at Boston 
during December. 

MESSBa. Alezahdeb ahd Shxphxabd have 
pnUished, in a cheap sixpenny edition sooh as 
was so pt^nlar about two years ago, Mdme. 
Vanturi's Memoir of Joseph JW ^rTJni, together 
with Mozrini's two essays, " Thoughts upon 



S. Fletcher ft Co., of Leeda, , 
will shortiy publish a new story entitled iSni- 
tertet Deferred, for which they confidenQj u- 
tioipBte as remarkable a reception u tlut 
aooOTded to Mr. Conway's celeorated QiUnf 
Back. 

Messes. W. Swait Sonhxrhuueui & Ctt. 
have recentiy acquired the oopyright of Tine. 
Its soope will be much enlarged bf the nev 
editor, so OS to make it " a ma^rine of cntniit 
topes, literature, and art." "Though alumiiiz 
to rank among the more distincti? litmrj ol 
the monthlies, it wiU " run rival tone eriAng 
jonmol." The first number for 1R85 iitoii- 
dude, among others, articles by F. Anitef. 
Mr. A, I^ng, Temon Lee, Mr. J. Addisiiaii 
^nnonds, the Bev. B. A. Bamett, the Bev. 
Hilderic Friend, and Mr. W. F, Kirby. One 
serial novel will run through the montUj iMm, 
the remaining pages being devoted to ghoit 
essays and papers, oritioal reviews, ind t 
monthly bibliography. 

The Derby Mercury having ohsngsd bani, 
Mr. W. Davenport Adams wiU shortly nhnqu!^ 
the editorship of that paper. 



seashore between Buratisland and Ein^ian 
where he met with his death' by on aaddfntil 
tall over the oliiT on March 19, 1285-6. 

A BAOFUL of historiool dooumoats, relitiiigto 
the proceedings which led to the oege n 
Carlisle by the Boots after the batUe of Msrrton 
Moor, has been found under a beam in tb 
triforium of Carlisle Cathedral by bobm wA- 
men who were doing repairs. The docnnieiiti 
bear the date 1642 and 1M3, and tbsj unit 
have been hidden under the beam 240 r«v* 
ago. They have been taken posswwoii of bj 
the Dean and Chapter, who intend to w'e 
them examined by experts. 

Thb fire that broke out in the Betonw 
Department of the Newcastle Free Litesrj W 
week did damage it is estimated to the tsatm 
of £1000, the bookshelves and their oonttoto 
being entirely consumed for a width of eigW 
or ten yards. Borne valuable books «bi« ^" 
stroyed, but fortnnatelythoyoanallbeieplscei 
The fire, it is statod, was caused by the ow- 
heatdng of the ventilators which osny b"J 
the fumes of the gaslights from ths nading- 

Mb. STiTABT-GLEinnE win leotoie neit 
Sunday evening, December 7, for theH»M»i 
Sunday League, at St. Andrew's Hall, Her- 
man Street, Oiford Street, on "Eng Artt" 
in History, Bomance, and Poesy." 

We have received the Bepoit of the Uoitrf 
States Commissianer of Bduoation for 18S2-S3, 
which forms a volume of about UOO psg** 
Besides recording the progress of edii(»ta« » 
the several States, it also pves an ■M»»^ 
what is being done for teehnioal initmcWB 
tiiroug^out Europe. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shibpe" 
Sodety, on November 22, a report m con- 
nexion witi) " 1 Hemr VL" from theD^ 
ment of Art* and Sdenoee wm pressntea pj 
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Ox, Arthnr B. Prowse. The following popera 
were aljo read:— "Joan of Aro,"by lojs. G. J. 
Spenoar, who msmtained that the traveotj of 
Joaii'i noUe character, as given in " I Henrj 
TI.," was a ^oof that Sbakspere did not write 
the play ; "Joan of Arc from Three Points of 
View," W MiM Lonisa Uai? Daviee, who showed 
(1) that bistorr gave her life as a trasedy, pnie 
and nmide — a sacrifloe aooepted, used, and then 
repudiated ; (2) that Shakspere presanta to the 
riew tb« same saorifloe, but aa a hlemiahed 
oOenng, tainted with the breath of the EtH 
One ; (3) that Schiller reproduces the story of 
•elf-abnegation, heightened in lustre by the 
crnelleot misoonrtmotion and ingratitncle. Hr, 
John Taylor read " An Historical Note on 
Talbot " dealing with many interesting points 
oonoeming him, among othns his connexion 
with Goodrich GasUe, the histoir of his 
pisyar-book, and the ditoorery of hiB body in 
1874 at Whitohuroh, Balop. 



A TSANSLATION. 

xnra AiuLL'a oxith. 

From the Early-Middle-Irith, Book of Ltin- 

tttr, fo. 21^ {^/aetimile, p. SOS), ad. t. 

I KKow who won the peace of Qod — 

The old king AiliU of tiie Bann, 
Who f ongfat beyond the Irish sea 

All day against a Oonnanght clan* 
tlie king was routed. In the flight 

He muttered to Ms charioteer, 
" LocA back : the slaughtra, is It red f 

The slayers, are they drawing near ? " 
The man looked back. The west-wind blew 

Dead clansmen's hair asainst his face. 
He heard the war-ahuut tn hli foea, 

^le death-cry of his ruined race. 
The foM came darting from the helffbt 

Uke plne-beea down a iwuUen laLl. 
Uka hflspfl of hay In flood, his dan 

Bwept on or wnk— he saw It all. 
And spake, " The slaiighter is full red. 

But uw may rtill be saved by flight." 
Then groaned the Uas, " No sin of thdra 

Palls on my people here to-night. 
" No sin of theirs, but sin of mine. 

For I was woret of evil kuigs, 
Unrighteous, wrathful, hurling down 

To death or shame aU weaker things. 
"Draw rein, and torn the chariot ronnd. 

Hy face against the foemen bend. 
When I am seen and slain, mayhap 

The sUughter of u^ tribe will end." 
Thev drew, and tnmed. Down came the foe. 

The king feU eleven on the sod. 
Hie slaughter then was stayed, and so 

King Ailfll won the peaoe of Qod.* 

WBiTtBY Broxsa. 



MAOAZINEa AND REVIEWS. 
ThK oondnotoiB of. tlie EnglUh lHuttrated 
JVajpuine, instead of foUowinR the custom of 
iMoing an extra Ohriatmas number, have choeen 
to make their Deoembei Fart double the nsoal 
use and price, with dght full- page illostrationH. 
Four of these belong to Ur. Couyns Carr's 
artade on " Qainaborough," whidi is chiefly 
biogi^ihioal, and oontams but little— though 
that httle is sonnd — in the way o^ eritddsm. 
The engraTinga may be oonunended, thon^ 
Oainaboroush is not an artist whose specul 
marita caa oe fairly repreaented in blaok and 
white. Among the illustrations to Ur. Carr's 
article, however, Mr. Bisoombe Oardner's amaU 
m^Tsving of the " Hiss linley " strikee n 
1)0019 ™oiv satiBtaotory than anv of the full- 
pwe piotores. Ifr. V. Pollock's artiols on 
"mtrelly" is olbnningly illustrated by TSr. 



h. B. O'Brien. The paper on " Calvados," by 
Mary Uather, is well written and intereatinK. 
Mr. Hennessy's drawings are taihar nneqnal m 
merit. Mr. P. Villiere contributes an article, 
illnstrated by himself, on " Onr Mission to 
Abyssinia." Mr, Austin Dobeon's " The Squire 
atVauxhall,"andMr.£. JeS'eries'B"8t.Qnido," 
ore not very favourable specimens of their 
authors' styles, and the same may bo said of Mr. 
Henry James's story, " The Path of Duty," 
which (if we may sp^ our mind) is " short but 
tedious." Mr. Bernard H. Becker has apaper 
on " Iron and Steel MnVing in South Wales," 
illustrated by Mr. A, Morrow ; and Mr. C. P. 
Keary writes on the " Storaas of Milan." aeveral 
portraits of whom are given from contemoorory 
medals. The only article onpTOvided with 
illnstretions, besidee Mr. Henry James's story 
and the two continued tales, is Mr. Arohibeld 
Forbes's "A Christmastide in the Ehyber 
Fobs." On the whole the nomber desMves 
both for its literary and its 



y high pra 
istio qnalitif 



Macmillan.'t Magazint contains sereral papers 
of axeeptioDal interest. Pint oomes a poem of 
Zjoid Tennyson on " Freedom," which has all 
the rin^ and spirit of his early work. U. A. W. 
in writing on "Style and Miss Austen" has 
done all Uiat is possible to extract something 
new out of the recently published letters. An 
article on " Profit and Loss at Oxford" pnte 
forward in a lively way the real difBculties 
which beset the university reformer. The sag- 
geated remedy — " shear expenses ; bring back 
plain living as the first step towards high 
blinking " — is obvious. So long as university 
life is mainly organised for amusement and 
luxury it is useleaa to oomplain of the lack 
of intellectual results. "Notes on Popular 
English," by the late Isaac Todhunter, oonUuns 
much useful criticism for the writer who needs 
to be warned against dangerous solecisms. 
Me. Leslie Stephen writes a touching tribute 
to the memory of Henry Fawoett. 

Ws have received from Mr. Elliot Stock the 
first number of Book-lore : a Magazine devoted 



__ Old Time Literature, with wl 
poratad Tht Bibliographer. It will, no doubt, 
be more aocepteble to the public at large than 
that excellent periodical ; while " The Story of 
TtaniinlBH " and the letter on " Johnson Biblio- 
^aphy" win condliato the special student. 
The article on "Scriptural Translations and 
Blunders " exempliflea the bod eminence of 
(^ioid Bibles for Wpographical errors between 
1717 and 1820. The Notioes of Collectors— 
Sir English Dolben is introduced to us in this 
number — can hardly fail to be entertaining and 
valuable; and tho Heviews and Not^ bring 
together many facts which are worthy of per- 
manent record. The little notice of Mr. Hink- 
man's proposal for printing books in blue ink 

and on green paper is suggestive ; we have 

the Gospel of St. John printed for the ui 
an invaud in gilt oharooters on a dark green 
ground. We wish Book-Lore all the prosperity 
which ao readable a periodical deserves, and 
hope that it will help to popularise biblio- 
graphy and the sraence of books. 

Ik the BevUcht Rmtdtehau Herr Herman 
Orimm concludes his papers on "Baphael's 
Buhm in vier Johrhunderten " ; they form an 
^^)endix to the writer's biographv of Baphael. 
The condition of the London poor has awaxeued 
the attention of Qermany, and Prof. Aaher 
b^jins a series of artioles which will make 
known to the German public the details which 
have lately been laid before ourselves. Herr 
Bmchmann writes on "Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt," a man more impressive by his person- 
ality thui by the clearness of his expression. 
Prof. Max Muller publishes a paper " Damals 
und Jetzt," originally written for the Fhilo- 
logioal Assooiatum meeting at Dessau. It ia 



pUlol 



ileasantly written anrrej of the advanoe of 

"lology in recent times. 

ThI EusJcal-Erria of November 20 has a 
biographical sketoh of Don Nicolas Soraluce, 
who died on October 29. His chief writings 
were devoted to the history of his native 
province, and comprise, among others, a ffii- 
toria ^enirai de Ouipuzcoa, and histeriea of the 
fisheries and maritime discoveries of the Basques 

the Polar seas and in Newfoundland. 



OBITUABF. 



Wb refftet to record the-deaili of Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart., Piiuoipal of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, which took jdaoe suddenly, from apoplexy, 
on the evening of last Sunday, November 30. 
He was bom in 1826 and eduoat«d at Harrow 
and BaUiol Colleeev Oxford. After being 
[ilaoed in the seoond class at the final examina- 
tion in olassios, he was aleoted in 1848 to a 
fellowship at OrieL I^)r ten years he remained 
in reaidmoe, taking private pnpils and preparing 
the edition of the^ieomacAean Ethict o/Aru- 
totU upon which his reputetion as an antlior 
must rest. Many Oxford teachers try their 
hands at Aristotle in soma form ; Sir Alexander 
Grant alone has been able to keep his place 
as the most popular — if not the standard — 
authority for nearly thirty years. But it must 
be admitted that this exceptional auooew ia 
largely due to the very limitetions of the woric. 
No attempt is made to settle the text; even the 
useful Index Terbonuu is borrowed from an- 
other edition. The essays are eotinently read^ 
aUe, but no one would now pretend that they 
go to the root of the matter. In brief. Sir 

llii-.ii.nH ni-liiii^iniip>iramniito t'himhthBl».«iT»MM 

of later generations of Oxford tutors, who have 
ever been ready to criticise his work without 
venturing to supersede it. A fourth edition is 
anoonnoed by Messrs. Longmans for immediate 
publication. In 1859 Sir A. Grant married the 
daughter of Prof. Ferrier, of Bt. Andrews, and 
in the same year went out to India as inspector 
of schools and professor of history at Madras. 
In 1962 he was transferred to Bombay, where 
he flUed successively the offices of principal of 
Elphinstone College and Director of Public 
Instruction. In 1868 he was chosen Principal 
of Edinburgh University, in succession to Sir 
David Brewster. Though this post is by no 
means a sinecure, its duties are mainly ad- 
ministrative, and demand no teaching ; and it 
was hoped that Sir Alexander would devote his 
leisure to some great literary work. This hope 
was hardly fulfilled by his Arulolle and 
Xenophon in the series of " Andent Classics for 
English Beadere,"andhiB article on "Aristotle" 
in the Encydiyiaedia Brifanniea. Mora worthy 
of its author was the Story of Edinburgh Vhi- 
veraity, in two volumes, published in the begin- 
ning of the pnesent year. 



TBE EARLY LIFE OF TOVBaBiSIBV. 
Ahohu the intereetiug papers contained in the 
November number of the Eussian reviaw, "Tho 
European Messenger " ( Kertntft Tetwpt}, not the 
least important is the first instalment of on 
article entitled " KecollectionB of the Family 
of Ivan Tourgh^niev." The author isaMdme. 
Zhitov, the adopted daughter of the novelist's 
mother. The pioturee in these memoirs are 
vigorously drawn and wonderfully sad. We see 
the de^iotic mistress of the house, left a rich 
widow at a comparatively eariy age, exercising 
the most heartlew oroelty towuds her un- 
fortunote serfa. Very vividly described are the 
struggles of the poor woman Agoshenka to 
retain her infant cbildreii, who wan to be 
torn from her merely because it was KoppofteA 
they would be likely to interfere with her 
careful attendance vgcm 1 
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Ute boundleaa cAprioe of the latter, tmd hat 
sevarit; to her eldest sou, whom ahe ex- 
dnded from her loaiety, and allowed to 
ronuiu in poTertr becsoBs he had made a 
maniage of whidi ijie disapprored. It u 
iatereatiiig to see how many of the chaiaotera 
of tiie great noreliat were taken from the serfs 
of his mother's household — the dmnb porter, 
to wit, and his dog. Uanj' details are given 
of the Tonth of Tonr^hinieT; the anther was 
adopted into the family soon after her birth, 
and saw muoh of tiie fntnre novelist. We 
read how His goneroos heart was pained at 
seeing so mot^ of the miseries of seitdom. It 
is to these experienoea, however, that we 
owe the "Memoirs of » Sportsman'' (2apt«M 
Okhotnika). Hdme. Toorghfoiiev was the tn>e 
of a olaiB of proprietors now, happily, 
imposnhle in Bnssm. The revelations of the 
cruelties of others given a little while ok 
Booh jonraeJs as Old and New Evsaia and 
ffUtorieai Mettmger, make as realise that she 
was not alone, nay, was much more maroifiil 
than many others. Her life of tyranny and 
self-torment was closed in 1850, and her conduct 
seems to have somewhat estranged her favourite 
son Ivan, whose genius she appreciated so little 
that she did not care to r^a his works, and 
thou^t that he had degraded himself as a 
BusBian nobleman by becoming an author. It 
is but fair to add, however, tliat he had written 
oomparatively little before her deatli. The 
pnbuo will expect wiUi much interest the oon- 
tinnataon of these papers, which, it is to be 
hoped, win find a translator, as Tourgh£niev 
bas many admircifl in this country. 

W. B. HOBmj. 
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resembles in rhythm, tons, and stmotnie, Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere's " Human Life," in whiet 
there are eight hendeoasyllabio lines. The fal- 
lowing veiT beautiful example by our latest 
sonneteer. Sir. E. C. Lofrcy, may serve tc show 
tbat suoh linflft do not spoil the worlonanship l^ 

" What pool Is tMs by galingale annoonded 
With parsley and tall iris CTergrown F 
It is the pool whose waywud nymphs con- 
founded 
The quest of Eerades to glut theii own 
Desire of lore'. Its depths hath no man Bounded 
Save the young Hysian argonaut alone, 
Whoi ronna his drooping neck he fdt, 

astoonded. 
The erael Knap that sank him Ifke a stone. 
Throogh all the land the Hero wondered, ci7iiig 
' Hylas ! ' and ' Hylos ! ' till the clcMe of dsy, 
Anrt thrice there come a feeble voice raplrulg 
Prom watery oavems where the priaoner ]mj ; 
Yet to his ear it seemed but as the sighing 
Of zephyrs through the forest far away." 

I would only add that the scarcity of dii^I- 
labio rhymes in our langiiag« must slmji 
prevent their frequent use in the oomponlitBi 
of TSngliflh sonnet*. 

Saiotel WADDinvrov. 



TOhl. 



l.Bd. 



Lahre. Die Dlaloge d. Bl 



COBRESPONDENCE. 

KB. amojroa'S " TAGABUlfDUI.I LIBEIXUB." 
London ; Deo. l, 18B4. 
In reviewing Mr. Bymonds's new volnme in 
last week's AoABSirr, Mr. Hall Caine takes 
exception to the line — 
" Blue from the depUi and ended with oeated 

and adds, "the nee of Hie line of eleven 
syllables in the sonnet is, I think, new to me." 
Might I point out that the Italian sonueteeis 
almost invariably use the line of eleven syl- 
laUes, and that me composition of Tnute-sonnefi, 
with lines of ten syllables, is usually restricted 
by them to comic sabiects. Our English poets, 
ako, have oooosionally made use of hendeoa- 
s^llabic lines. We all remember Hartley Cole- 
ndge's— 
" Old times uaqueen thee and old loves endear 

thee"— 
and in his aomnet beginning "When we were 
idlers " he has introduced seven of these lines. 
Hilton and Wwdaworth have used them more 
spwin^y, while Keats gives ns many examples, 
afl in ^*f sonnet endinxf^ 



Damheater: Dae. I.UBt 
Mr. Hal]. Caine, in his able critique on Vofn- 
hwiduii LtbtUua, says: " The use of the line of 
eleven syllables in the sonnet is, I think, new 
to me." That its presence detracts from ths 
beauty of Hie sonnet, even if does not constitiite 
a flaw, will, I take it, be generaUv oonoeded; 
still its use, though infrequent, is by no mesnt 
rare. It occurs in two of Milton's samwti, 
viz., " On the Detraction which followed op 
my writing certain Treatises," and "On Iha 
Beligions Memory of Mrs. Catharine ThomsoD." 
It is also found in one ("To Qinevra") of 
Byron's, whose opinion that sonnets "an tb 
most puling, petr^dng, stupidly platonic com- 
positiong "did not deter him from writing mcm 
half-dozen. Anotherexampleisafibrdedbyfi-T. 
Coleridge in his sonnet " 'To Prieetley." WokU- 
wortli tumishes many instanoea, e.g., in "Not 
love, nor war, nor tiie tumultuous swell " (iKi»- 
edlaiMou» Sonnet*); "The Fall of the Asr: 
Handec" {Memoriah of a Tour on the Contituri, 
}8W) ; in seven of ttie Ecdtaiattical SotMf, 
viz., "Boxon Conquest," " CruBades," "Cni- 
soders," " Tronsubstantiation," "Charles the 
Second," that oommencinK "Down a swift 
stream, thus far, a bold design," and "His 
liturgy"; and in Nos. vii., xxv., xL, xliL, sad 
xliv. of SoniMfi ctrmpoied duniu a Tout in 8cri- 
land in tU Summer of 18S3. Other poets nu^ 
be cited ; but enough has been said to show 
that the use of the deven-syllable line in tlu 
sonnet is not, as Mr. Hall Caine thinks, " uer." 
WitJi regard to Mr. Hall Caine's stnotuni cm 
the sestet of the sonnet in VagabundvH LihtBM 
commencing "Hours, weeks and days bring 
round the golden moon," I would say that the 
same arrongementas to rhyme is seen in Words- 
worth's sonnet on "Secluoon" (fedofuMM' 

8<MHd»). JOHIT V. BOLPH. 



' Beauties of deeper ^anca, and bear their singing. 
And float with Hiem about tiic summer 

Mr. Symonds's Bonnet, however, more cloaely 



NATKAITAXL HAWTHORNE'S ANCSnKT. 

Ixmdon: De«.l.UN. 

I observe that you state — on tiie authoii^ of 
the book under review— that the flirt Haw- 
tliome came " probaUy from Wilts " in 1630. 

It is, at any rate, worth notice that uis 
parish register of Windsor contains the hapli*- 
mal entry of " Ksthanael, son to Nath' Hsw- 
thome," m the year 1631. 

I copied the entiy many yean ago from ™ 
origin^ 

Chablu J. BoBomur. 
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HITTO&KUX MSB, AT OIPOKD. 

HotiBB Of CommoDB : Nov. is, laM. 

1 went to Bee the purchMe o( the New 
College parohmonts and papers, rescned by 
Bodley for £7, from a rag Mid bone shop, and 
BOW in the library. They are about ten cubic 
feet, and are chiefly leaves, I think, of the 
gersnteenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth oen- 
turie*. They -will be TalnaUe for looal and 
eounomioal hiatory, and are well rescued from 
the fate to which Warden Sewell and Bursar 
EoMnson destined them. Of oonrse, I don't 
know what Mr. Grerille Chester got, but I 
suppoBe the boat. There was, and is, plenW of 
nwm for thdr preserration in New Colle^ 
mmdiDHnt room. They might have been offered, 
if the Warden and Borsar wanted to get rid of 
them in defiuioe of their founder's statutes, to 
the library. 

They were sold for thirty pieces of ailver 
{£1 10s.) by the abcvenamed worthies, a most 
■uggMtiTe blnnder. M.P. 



No donbt the two lines cited a 
" excellent," as Mr. Badford says ; but it 
to me they are merely an added " tag " to a 
copy of the original poem by Goldamitn. 

J. W. M. GIBBS. 



"hbine'8 peosa." 



OOLDBIOTH AKD THK HOBNSOKS. 

London : Deo. I, last. 

I submit that the pedigree of Goldsmith's 
"Letter in Froae and Verse to Mrs. Bunbury " 
a against the supp(»ition that the two addi- 
tional linoA Mr. Badford has found in the 
Plymouth Public Library {vide AOADBMY, 
November 22) are by Goldsmith. That pedi- 
gree is given as follows, with the reprint of the 
"Letter in Prose and Verse," in the new 
edition of Goldsmith's works just published in 
Bohn's Standard library ; — 
" Written in 1772, according to Sir Henry Bun- 
Wr, when he fint published the piece through 
Prior'a edition of the poet's works, 1837; but 
when, in Uie following year, Sir Heniy Included it 
In his ' COTreepondenoe,' &o., of his kinsman, Bir 
T. Hanmer, he said that it was ' piobably written 
in 1773 or 177i.' The letter was in reply to a 
Thyu^ugilnTltatlon to visit the Bunbnrys (Mr. and 
Hn. H. Bunbury) at Bartou, tlieli country seat In 
Suffolk." 

How, Sir Henry Bunbo^, who first published 
Ooldanith's "Letter in Prose and Verse," as 
here stated, was the son of the Sirs. Bunbury 
to whom it was addressed, and he of course 
published from the family papers, and no doubt 
from the original letter in Goldsmith' 
huid. Bo much being tolerably evident, is it 
likely that Bir Henry would have published the 
poem without its two last lines P Or, supposing 
that poMiUe — for aocideuts will happen — seeing 
that na agnin published the poem-letter the 
foUowing year, naving so had, as I may say, 
an interval of a year for reflection and cor- 
rection, is it likely he would have published 
the poem, a second time incomplete r Again, 
Hrs. Qwyn, sometime the second Miss Hor- 
net^, and Cioldsmith's "Jeesanry Bride," lived 
till 1840, tlitee years after Sir Henry Bunbury 
first paUiahed the poem in Prior's edition of 
Ooldsmitli's woi^, and two years aft«r its 
second pnUioation in Sir Henry's ' ' Correq>ond- 
enoe," &c., of Sir T. Hanmer; yet, though very 
conununic&tdTe on the subject of Gtoldsmith and 
his intimAay with the Bonburys, this lady, I 
believe, never had anything to say against the 
comfJfltenesB of the poem in question as Sir 
Henry published it. Northoote, who gave, in 
his lit/e of BofnoliU, 1818, some of Mrs. Gwyn's 
reniinisoeiiae* of Goldsmith, has, I think, no 
word B-bont these two lines, or, indeed, about 
the poem-letter, which, as I have shown above, 
was not published till long after — viz., 1837; 
and Haditt, who also knew Mra. Gwyn, and 
was likerrise favoured with a recital of her 
acquaintance with Goldsmith, though he tells 
of the recitals in his Converaatioru of IfaHheote, 
1830, he, like Nortlicot«, I believe, says nothing 
about ttii* poem. 



reviewer of Dr. Buchheim's "Heine's Prosa" 
is altogether at fault in his contention with the 
editor as to the sense of the word vxihlbeitallt. 
To find that word suggestive of the idea " well- 
' " is an error posnble only to an Gnglish- 
with the " stalled ox " of the Proverbs 
running in his head. There does not exist any 
verb bettalUn, to "stall" or "stable"; and 
slallen in this sense has uo reference whatever 
to the feeding, but only to the housing, of the 
animals " st^ed." BettaUl is not properly the 
preterite participle of hettalUn, nor is either 
word derived from SlaU, or at all adapts to 
^rt it. The verb butalUn is in all prob- 
ity a formation of the last century, from 
the verbal substantive ButathiHq, itself formed 
on the analogy of bettalte, the old preterite, and 
bettait (afterwards incorrectly writteu bttialli), 
the preterite participle of Itfstdlen, to put into 
a SMle or post. The German language, there- 
fore, offers absolutely no line upon which a 
■witiy fancy could travel from the word ivohl- 
bettallt to the idea expressed by the word 
" yioUgenithri." This is, of course, an intended 
humour, which it is perfectly easy to apprehend 
in Heine's employment of the word ; and it is 
to be regretted that Dr. Buchheim did not in 
his note point this out to the English reader. 
Like so many other expressions belonging to 
the Kanzleiaprache, and now in thrar serious 
use either olMolete or found only in the most 
pedantic official style, TuohlbttUdlf is often em- 
ployed to convey a certain satirical or serio- 
comic humour. In the passage from Heine the 
humour becomes the broader from the applica- 
tion of a term of solemn officialism to function- 
so humble a grade and with so modest 
a salary {Beitalluag) as UnivereitatipideUe. 

HBHBY J. WOMTEKHOIJJB. 



apt imd strange a blunder in criticism as the attempt 
■' to question the close dependence of the song 

' ' To Delia " upon the teit of Philostratus. 

Though I have not means at Davos for 
deciding such minute points of scholarship, I 
may suggest a doubt whether Jonson could 
have read the epigram of Agathias, translated 
by Mr. Williams. This, as forming part of the 
Palatine MS., probably was inaccessible to 
scholars of Jonson's period. 

This song oSers so beantifnl an example of 
two points in literature, viz., how a tolerably 
dose translation can be niade an original poem 
of the highest quality, and how the touch of a 
true poet can transmute scattered prose 
sentences into a single lyric, that I may, per- 
haps, be permitted to compare the Greek of 
Plulostrfttus in detail with tne lines of Jonson, 
I will use the edition of PbOoatratus by Eayser. 
PhUoatratus had written ifiol BJ ^^rait rpirm 
TS?! iiii'iura . . . <t I) fio6\n, rif /ilv alvsir ft)) 
irapariiAAift, ^ujrou )t JuSoAauira EtoToi leal roTi 

(Kayser, p. 355). 
This becomes in Jooson's song : 

" Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a Usa but in the cup. 
And I'll not look for wine." 



BEET JONBOH'S SONQ "TO OELIA." 
Am Hot, DsTOa Phto, BwltBarland : Nov. IS, 1881. 
It is very singular that in a matter of simple 
criticism people are constantly to be found mio 
indulge in oonjectnre instead of going to the 
fountain-heads of information. Dr. J. F. 
Payne writes in the AcASSur, November 1, 
suggesting that Jonson borrowed his song "To 
C^ia " from a passage in Poliziano, who was, 
as every scholar Knows, no less a royij borrower 
from aniiqne sources than rare Ben himself. 
Mr. H. 1:. Wharton writes in the Academy, 
November 8, explaining what is, indeed, 
established beyond question in the opinion of 
all oompetent judges, that Jonson translated 
his atansai from the Love Letters of Philo- 
stratus. He refers to Cumberland, who first 
published the fact, having been, probably, 
informed of it by no less an authority than 
Bentley; and cites the passages in Oifford'r 
edition of Jonson (vol. viii., p. 267]. Yet Mr. J. 
Williams, in the ACASKicY, November 15, writes 
__ "point out that it must be very doubtful 
whether Jonson had ever read so obscure a 
writer as Philostratus," and then leads us 
through the Anthology in search of passages 
from Meleager, Leontius, Agathias, faintly 
resembling the concetti of Ben Jonson's song. 
Why did not Mr. Williams turn to GiflbnTs 
pages P He would there have read; "They 
must have a very imperfect acquaintance with 
Jonson who are unraeparad to meet with him 
in any volume which antiquity has bequeathed 
to u>." This would have saved him from 



The first line is closely translated ; the second 
is an interpolation. The third and fourth lines 
are a compressed rendering of the Greek. Then 

follow in the English lyric ; — 

The tliiTst that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine ; 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 
These verses can only be collected somewhat 
vaguely from the Greek, But we find traces of 
them in these phrases ; htitif ISm vt 34£ moI 
loTBfUU li.il ii\ar, tI tumiia imT^x*"" ^i /lii' oft 
upvriym nXt x''^" > "iH V oRb rlnnr. And, again : 
AvKCil'a Z*iii ■ftaifiiitras. And, further: Ian -y^ 
hiipaaTin oMtli tWtii ibi iroOiir (ri t)|i> Aur^tu 
xiff 1*"^ ''^f '"i^ 'A^oS(tti( ^niKtnit. If the 
proof of Jonson's borrowing from Philostratus 
depended solely on the parallelism of these 
latter passages, it woold not be conclusive. 
Yet it is int^esting to note, with the certainty 
we bold of Jonson's having had Philostratus 
in mind, how he has allowed the tone and 
meaning of sutsh fragments to coalesce into hia 
uatrain ; and it niay further be suggested that 
lie interpolated second line of the song, " And 
I will pledge with mine," starts front ib pir si 

tpvaiya reU x'^^w' aau 8' ella wSrur. 

In the second stanza of the song, the transla- 
tion is very close. Philostratus writes: ^iimitfi 

vol vri^arar p6ta¥, <A ffi rifiSr, ical tsStii iiir yif, 
iAA' abraU Ti x^C'C'**' "O* to7j ^ow Iki (1^ (lapartf 

(Eayser, p. 343). Jonson has : 

" I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 
Not so much honouring thee, 



not withered be." 
It will be noticed how subtly the words " Not 
so much " shadow forth nil toutii liir yif ; and, 
also, it may be regretted that the tranalatoT 
has sacrificed the exquisite nuance by which 
Philostratus does not give the roses " ii hope," 
but the sure grace {xf^C^t"'") of preservation. 
He has also lost sometlung by keeping to the 
"wreath" and "it," instead of dwelling on 
the living flowers, the roses. Then follow the 
lastvenes: 

" But thou thereon didst only breatiie, 
And aent'st it back to me ; 
RInce whan it grows, and amells, I twear. 
Not of itself, but thee." 
These are olosely adapted from another frag- 
ment: •' ti fiaiXti ri ^Xy xf^C"^"^ ^ X/iif«i« 
oirrw itrrlTifi^or ■ laiKiri writm f-iSan fufvay iAAi 

Mol vav (Eayser, p. 358). It appears to me 
quite certain that Jonson, whose memory was 
vast and retentive, living read Philostmtus 
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and being taken with the pofltjoal ehann of 
his coneeHi, wrote the song "To Cclia by 
a ftee effort of bis fancy playing ovar favourite, 
phraBea. The Greek pasgages, it may bo added, 
are collected from very various parts of the 
loYoletterB, and thua the song "To Celia''iB 
a lyrical outcome of Jonaon'a admiration^ for 
those cnriouB Mid Edn^ularty beautiful sophistio 
compontioiis in general. It is not, I think, 
wholly impoaaible that closer study of Plulos- 
tratus may reveal the exact phraaes upon which 
the goatrain, "The thirst that in liie Boul doth 
rise," &c., was modelled. It would be inter- 
esting, but it is, I fear, beyond the scope of 
a letter, to enquire what qualitied of rhythm, 
riiyme, and lyrical structure have converted 
the Oieek prose sentences into a lovely flowing 
and apparently apontaneons English long. 

John Addimoton Stkosds. 



P*LACA8, A SAME OF THE EflYPTIAN TUITDRE. 
Presto Weald Hoon Beotoiy, 

WelUa^on. Salop : Dea. 1, 18R4. 

My friend, Mr. H. T. Wharton, has kindly 
sent me the following extract from the October 
number of the Ibt», which corroborates what I 
stated in the Academy some months ago. 

Mr. H. Baundeni on the "Birds of the 
Pyrenees" {Ibit, October, p. 382), speaking of 
the Egyptian Tultnre {Ntophron percnoptfriu) 

"It may prevent error if 1 state here that .. 
Provence one of the local names for this vulture la 
'Pilacan,' which has (not nnnatuiaUy) been ren- 
dered into English as ' Pelican ' in Jfurrty'i Ouide 
to Frana.' " 

W. HOUaHTON. 



CimiOBITIES 07 OFFICIAI. SCH0LAB6HIF. 

London: Nov. M, last. 
As I find that the above aubjeot is arouaing 
considerable intereet, I append another " curi- 
osity " as illufltrativB of a difiJerent variety, It 
is taken from that report on the Leioester 
muniments by Mr. J. Oordy Jeaf^^son, which 
has already furnished me with the " Acrea " 
curiosity, and which appears in Part I. of the 
Appendix to the Eighth B«]ort of the Boyal 
CoHUuiasion on Hiatonoal MSB. Under the head 
of " Gharten, Lettora Patent, RoUs, and other 
Unbound Writings," ther« are calendared, 
inter alia, two deeds, or charters, which I here 
print side by aide ; — 

P. iO&a. P. 4096. 

, A.D.12S3.— Deedof " (29) Charter of gift 
„_tt and conveyanoe ex- and conveyance by Jtmn, 
ecnted by John, the son the son of Walter the 
of Walter the wheel- whedwright to William 
Wright, conveying to de Seyntlo ; — Bclant pro- 
WiUlajn de Beyntlo, for sent^ et futnri, quod 
hia homage and service, o^ Johannea flliua 
ayaarlyrent of twenty 
pence and a capon to ba 
had of William Bmn- 
man and his heirs, and 



gUta: 



ff'alteri BotaiU dedi et 
.cesBi et present: carta 
1 con&rmani WHlel- 
a de Seyntlo pro ho- 



hia heirs, and* [lic] all 

the profits of a piece of per annnm perdpiend' 

land in the north suburb ecilioet de Willelmo 



of Leicester." 



• These " profits " 
were not a separate addi- 
tion to the grant of Qke 

hut were the actual 
profits of that Aofaa- 
giumil mvieium {"ind» 
pervenientibafl, sdli- 
Cet.") 



. et heredibus 

suia et homaKium et 

seruicium ejusdem WQ. 

lelml et heredum suorum 

I omnibus exitibus et 



quadam terra in subuibio 
Leyceatrie extza poitam 
Aqulloaia que jacet inter 
tenam meam et teiram 
que fuit Walter!, patris 
mei, habendum et ten- 
endum Bibi et heredibus 
Buis de me et heredibus 
mels libere quiete 
hoedltarie, 



inde annuaUm mihi te 
IteredibQS mds pro om- 
nibus aeralotis vnam 
flckkam ad Natale 
Domini, Pro hao autem 
donacione et conflrma- 
cione mea mihi prenomi- 
natus Willelmus vnde- 
dm solidoB steriingonun 
dedit. Ego uero Johannes 
et heiedes mei memo- 
ratum redditum et homa- 
gium et seruicium cum 
relevlia et alila exitibuB 

SefatoWillelmo ethere- 
bns suis contra omuea 
gentes waiantizabimns, 
HUB teatibus, Brlano 
foreatario, Johanna Pri- 
daylein, Simone Turk, 
Dickun I* Poet, Her- 
berto Le Buf , Laursncio 
clerico etpluribna aliis." 

As, even at a oursory glanoe, the identity of 
these deeds is obvious, some curious anestionfl 
suggest thomaelvea. Is it possible that Mr. 
iTea&esonhaa actually calendared the aamedeed 
twice over ? And, if ao, why did he think it 
sufficient to give as Bnghsh abstract of it 
in the first instance, and yet necessary t« print 
it in txtenso in the second P And why has it 
a date in the first and not in the second ? If, 
on the contrary (as would not seem probable), 
there are two deeds, an original and a copy, 
which ia the real Simon Pure, No, 6 or No. 29 P 
Why is there no explanation of this "double 
event " ; and why is No, 6 entered under 1233, 
but No. 29 after deeds of-I2e9, ftc, and just 

before a deed of 1272 P And (atill 

deeds" hypothesis) was it necessary to give 
ua first an abstract, and then an extcoision, of 
this not very important deed ? I am ignorant 
of the principle of remuneration adopted by the 
~ il Commission ; but it is to be hoped that 
ige a ayatom of calendaring 
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likely to prove 

,^.^.u^.,o •■- ' though at times 

it may enable them, as here, to test tne accuracy 
of official scholarship. J. H. Rotjkd. 
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SClENOt. 

Tfa .Empire of tht Mttitti. By iraiiaa 

Wright. (Niabet.) 
BoKE luipriae, perhapi, will be felt at fint 
ai^t of this volume tii&t it is almdy potable 
ta produce so lai^ a work on the mbject ot 
the Hittitea. TMs sarprise will be lesiened, 
however, by the fact that the book is the 
joint production of three, or, it the eioall 
Hittite map prefixed be regarded, of fire 
different gentlemen ; and it is printed in a 
rather large type, wit3i a tderably vide 
margin. The three gmtlem^ jnat alladed 
to as mainly concerned in the producticni ol 
the book are Dr. Wright, Prof. Sayce, and 
Ur. W. H. fiylaudfi. Something reqoiies to 
be said aa tlie part takw by eadi of OeM 
gentlemen. 

Dr. "Wright, the author of the principal 
portion of the book, iB the secretory ot the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Ee Iw 
some apecial claim to attention ta having in 
1872 first sent to England eaata of the misa^ 
tiona then at TTHTnutb^ and aa having recog- 
nised that these inacriptioiu were Blt^ 
remains. For the casta sent by him to Eog- 
land, and now in the British Haeenn, Dr. 
Wright claima perfect aocnracy. This cliim 
is probably well lonnded; and saeh im- 
perfections as are now manifeat msj be 
ascribed to the weather and other cauaeeof 
decay acting through long centuries. Sooe 
yeora later the Brituh HuseoniL received fnm 
Jerabl&s on tjie Eaphrates (the repnt«dBte 
of the anoient city of Cardkemiah) otiKi 
inscriptions which, though broken, are on the 
whole leas woni by the weather and time. 
The JerabMs iuscriptioiia differ in important 
respects from the Iiamatiiit«, but both belong 
no doubt to the same general type. II the 
one set is Hittite so most the other be. In- 
scriptions of a similar kind hav« also been 
fonnd at plaoes widely distant from each 
other in Asia Minor. The finding of the«, 
together witii such EOtices as are contained in 
the Old Testament and in the Egyptian and 
Assyrian records, censtitttte the prindia] 
foundation for the aasertioa that thert wm 
formerly a Hittite empire extending throngh- 
out Aidft Minor, from the Eophiatfis to to 
iBpan sea. Thia, I think, has been claimed 
by Pf«f. Sayce as a discoretj^ of hia own, 
bnt it now appears (p. T) that in Sovember, 
187a, Dr. "Wright pointed out to Sflblu 
Pasha, at Hamath, that the Hittites "m 
.ce formed a mighty empire in that f^™% 
The faotB on which this conclusian ia basad 
are, no doubt, of great consequaice. It " 
far from unlikely that they inll Iwrald M<f 
introduce important changes in relation to Uie 
history of Western Asia ; and as andlltfj- 
thereto Dr. Wright's volume must be wel- 
comed. But the supposition of a homogeneous 
people spread throughoiit Aaa Minor, if Mt 
beyond, and ruled over by a ^^^J^ 
or emperor, ia certainly opeE to question. 
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First, with ngard to the qnestion of homo- 
geneity. Prof- Hayco appended to his paper 
on the " Monuments of the Hittites " ( Traju- 
attioiu ol the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
Tol. rii,) long lists of Hittite names, some of 
which arfl probably, and others certainly, 
Semitic, while a lai^e number of names would 
teem to have been otherwise deriveil. It is 
■ not unlikely interenoe that some so-called 
Hittite towns were inhabited by Semites, and 
other towns or districts by peoples of mixed 
or difieient race. If the Hittite hieroglyphs 
were, as in all probability was mainly the 
fBct, ideographic, their adoption by peoples 
of difierent races can scarcely present diffi- 
ealty. It is worthy of notice that the 
Old Testament speaks of "the kings of the 
Hittites" {1 Kings x. 29 ; 2 Kings vii. 6), 
not of a single Kittit^ emperor. I am not 
sware of any fatal objection to the theory 
that the kings of the Hittite cities were 
independent in peace, but ranged themselves 
under one leader in time of war.* Passing 
over any difficulty which may present itself 
with respect to the mseutial identity of the 
Egypttan, Assyrian, and Hebrew names sup- 
posed to denote the Hittites, I may refer to 
s list of twenty-two kings (Budge's Star- 
haidon, p. 103 »qq-), containing the names of 
the kmgs of Tyre, Judah (Jlanasseh), Edom, 
Moab, Oazft, Euvn, Ashdod, and others, who 
are all, it would seem, reckoned as Hittites. 
This fact is hostile to the view of homogeneity. 

There is one other fact which it might have 
been well to take into account, and that is 
the absence from the Hittite hieroglyphs of 
any representation of either horses or chariots ; 
and yet it was with regard to their war- 
chariots that the Hittites were especially dis- 
tinguished. There are representations of 
asses, of oxen, of military weapons, of agri- 
cultural implements, but no chariots. The 
fact is important, however it be accounted for, 
and it may possibly admit of explanation. 

In Dr. Wright's part of the volume I have 
noticed one or two rather serious slips, which 
will certainly require to be expunged if the 
book shoold reach a second e^tion. Sr. Wright 
accepts the opinion that the language spoken 
by the Hittites was not Semitic ; but he 
wonld seem to have allowed his Hebrew 
scholanhip to get rusty, for he tells us (p. 80), 
with reference to Esau's wife Judith, that " in 
Qeu. xxxvi. 2, Judith is called Aholibamab, 
and her father Beeri is called Anah, which 
are donbtlesB their old Hittite names." And 
at p. 37 he speaks of " the reign of Agade or 
Agano I.," though " Agade or Agtme " is not 
the name of a person, but of a city or 
district. 

Prof. Sayce deals with the "Decipherment 
of the Hittite Inscriptions " ; and in relation 
to this matter he may well claim to be heard, 
for to him unqnestionably belongs the honour 
(A hAving first seen the significance of the 
bilingual seal of Tarkutimme as a clue to 
the decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions. 
His discorery he first published in this 
journal (AcADUTT, August 21, ISSO). I 
have spoken of " Tarkutimme " ; Frof. Sayce 
prefers " Torkondemos," which certainly was 
not the original form of the name. This pre- 
fttrpuco is a little remarkable in a scholar who 

* It would take too much space to dJacuss the 
Bcoordonoe of this Quatj with the treat; between 
Bameoea and the Hittites (p. S6 ijq.). 



scrupulously writes "Kilikia," "Kypros," 
&c. Moreover, for the same name, "l^trrik- 
timme " is given at p. 158, and " Tarkudime " 
at p. 171, all which is likely to be a little 
perplexing to an ordinary reader. The 
genuineness of this seal— which Prof. Sayce 
calls a " boas " — has, of course, been called in 
question. But it has been thought that the 
original seal, which has disappeared, was oi 
stone, and that the object in metal presented 
for sale at the British Museum more than 
twenty years ago, of which the museum officials 
have preserved an electrotype copy, was it- 
self an electrotype from the ori^nal. What- 
ever may bo true with regard to this theory 
the grounds for maintaining the genuineness 
of th» imeription are very strong. The in- 
scription is given on the seal in two lan- 
guages, Assyrian and Hittito. When my 
attention was first directed to the seal, now 
more than four years ago, I had, in trans- 
lating the Assyrian legend, the valuable help 
not only of Mr. Pinches, of the British 
Aluseum, hut also of distinguished conti- 
nental Assyriologists then in this oountry. 
The translation arrived at was, "Tarku- 
timme, king of the country of Znme." The 
expression "king of tht countri/ of Zume" 
is in accordance with the ordinary Assy- 
rian usage. But it seemed to me 
that in the Hittite inscription Tarkutimme 
was described as "king of lh« people of 
Zume." Without the aid of figures I 
cannot conveniently give my reasons for 
maintaining this difEerence, which Prof. 
Sayce does not allow. That such a difference 
of usage would be by no means unprecedented 
it is unnecessary to prove. With regard to 
the two proper names "Tarkutimme" and 
"Zurao," it appeared to me that, as the 
former accompanied a portrait of the king, so 
the latter was preceded by a pictorial repre- 
sentation, or rather ideograph, of the country.* 
The phonetic cxpresdou of the name Zume 
was effected by the use of the numerals 2, su, 
and 100, me, used phonetically. The latter 
half of the name, both in its form and pho- 
netic value, corresponds essentially with the 
Assyrian. The phonetic element was to be 
regarded as supplementary ; in the main the 
inscription was ideographic. Prof. Bayce 
extended the phonetic element further; and 
on this further extension are based in no small 
measure the results in the way of decipher- 
ment which are given in this volume, results 
which, with all due deference to tiie high 
authority ol Prof. Sayce, seem to mo very 
doubtful. He says at the end of the book 
that attempts at decipherment cannot be 
expected with our present materials "to be 
more than a beginning," oven if the method 
pursued be sound. Whether the method be 
sound or not will bo determined no doubt after 
a time by the advent of fsr more copious 
materials. Meanwhile a cautious judgment 
may be formed by a thoughtful student who 
has given some attention to the languages and 
archaeology of Westom Asia. 

In the chief materials at present available 
there is, in accordance with what I have said 
above, no difficulty in distinguishing two 



species ot insoriptione ; though there can 
scarcely be any doubt whatever that the 
Hamaui and JerablOs inscriptions are to be 

traced ultimately to the same source. In the 
latter, though the inscriptions are few, there 
is pretty clear evidence of difference of age, 
a difference which may indeed be great, 
and which may influence to a considerable 
extent our oonolusions respecting the cha- 
racter of the inscriptions and the meaning of 
the Bj'mbolB employed. Such diflerence' must 
certainly not be left out of view in attempte 
at decipherment. 

Mr. Bylands is said on the title to have 
revised for the present volume "a complete 
set of Hittite inscriptions." I have not 
been able to compare throughout the in- 
scriptions as given in the li-antactiont of 
the Society of Biblical Arohaeology with 
those published in the present volume ; but I 
was struck by one change fH5, line 1, near 
the end, to the reader's right). I found that 
into a Hamathito inscription had been intro- 
duced a symbol (consisting of a perpendicular 
stroke or parallelogram, with a crescent by 
its side) which I had previously regarded as 
one of the distinctive marks of inscriptionB ot 
the JerabluB ^cies. I therefore hastened to 
a re- examination of the cast at the museum, 
and, by renewed inspection, I assured myself 
that the symbol was not to be found in the 
position indicated. This ^mbol is a remark- 
able one ; and it has seemed to me probabl» 
that it is connected with the ancient Oriental 
nature worship, and Bpeoially with the repro- 
ductive function. The straight stroke prob- 
ably represents Asherah, "the straight," well 
known to Old Tostoment students, the probable 
meaning of which I cannot here oiscuss.* 
The orescent would auitobl^ denote Ash- 
toretii+ {so closely connected in the Old Testa- 
ment with Aaheroh) when viewed as a moon< 
goddess. This compound symbol of the 
straight stroke and crescent is always at the 
top of the line in the Jerablfls, or Carchemish, 
inscriptions, and it is very frequently asso- 
ciated with other symbols suitable to the view 
that it denotes the deities of Carchemish at 
the period or periods when the inscriptionB 
were seulptured.} The error which I have 
pointed out ii unfortunate, as Mr. Bylands 
has certainly given in the present volnma 
more copious materials for the study of the 
inscriptions than had been previously pre- 
sented. Whether his definite diagrammatio 
style of drawing is altogether suiteble for 
inscriptions in such a stoto as are some parts 
of those from Hamath, I need not here con- 
aider. Tboius Ttlek. 



* A somewhat Bunilar ideograph is, I tlltuk, to 
be found on one of the inscriptions from Jerablila 
(J, 2, line 2, second gronp from the figure o( the 
king, in the present volume). In this caw •*- 
ideograph prooably denotes a city in a^valley. 



• C/., Movers's ^ie PhSttizMr, p. B70 t^q., and 
Lncsn Ot Syria Dta, 4, 3S, 29, where t^e loeali^ 
at liie temple and foAJul is verj notewortlijr, on 
account of Its pcoidnqnity to tlie citf on Mm site 
of Jerablus. 

t Compare "Aabaiatu of Khato" in the treaty 
between EamesesU. and the Eheta. (SeeWiight, 
p. 31.) 

I liie juxtaposition of a perpendicular symbol 
and a crescent moon is not uncommon on Fhoe- 
niclui and other seals. On one seal in the British 
Museum the crescent rests on the top of the 
Asherah, before which stands a eunuch priest, who 
m^ remind us of the X*ifhm of 2 Elues xxUl. 7, 
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COBBESPONDENOE. 

TEK BOUA PLAHT. 

Koyml OftTdeiia, Sew : Mot. 18. 1M4. 

The diflciufflon as to the identtt; of the 
ori^al Boma plant baa not brought to the 
troDt what Bpneared to me the moit interesting 
point in my mend Dr. Watt's note, indaded in 
ttke papert printed by the CkiTemment of India 
on the subject. I quote the passage containing' 



" Is it not natmal to suppose that, prioi t 
luiTing come to ha the most sacred offedi — 
Soma was sieved ai a loxuij, aad bj r_ 
Mntlment was extolled into me mTthical e_ 
of petfect happiness? Can a>^ one who has ei 
ined the bitter milky st^ of the ^wbpioiMt (such aa 
(Mttnpu gigantta, Uie Aiaitda vt Madar) suppose 
that suoh a liquid oonld ever bo used for more thaii 
a medicinal purpose, and still less beoome the Soma 
of the Vedas. It is much more likely that the 
oblong traits of the Afghan grape (often notunlike 
In shape and sise Oke joints of the human finger) 
were desorlbed as the lolnts of the stem of a succu- 
lent plant, and were thus refused the position of 
being regarded as fruits, and that these. Imported 
into the plains as tbey are at the present day, 
afforded the sweet and Tefreahlng cap of which our 
Anan ancestors became drank while wrapt in the 
obliTion of religious enthusiasm." 

Now Dr. Both is "still inclined to beliei 
that the genuine original Soma will perhaps be 
discovered in the highlands beside the Oxus." 
A. de Candolle, on t£e other hand [Origine dea 
Planiea Cultivia, p. 162), givea the ancient 
fiactria, Cabul, Caahmir, and Badakshan — 
pretty much the same jpiound — as ^e " eastern 
part of the area in wluoh the vine is probably 



... 1 wluoh the 
indigenous." And the neighbourhood of Cabid 
piOdooM to this day grapes which are sent over 
India in little wooden iMxes. The imagery of 
the Atharvavtda quoted by Dr. Both — "that 
his [a oonvalesoent's] limbs may inoreate in 
roundness ; that he may grow plump like tiie 
shoot of tbe Sonia"^would be equally sus- 
tained by the swelling berries of the vine. At 
the time this was written one may presume 
that the morpholoeical difference between a 
shoot and a fruit did not seem as profound as it 
does tons. 

That 'Uie primitiTe Soma was something 
leM detestable than anything that oonld be 
extnoted from a SarcotttmTna I find it hard to 
believe. When, however, the original Soma 
was unproouralde, and the use beoune purely 
oeremonial, the unpalatableness of the Soma 
■abatitRte was iinniatj»a.i To quote De 
Oubematia {Mythologie dt» Flanttt, ii,, 3fi2] ;— 
" Dans les temps v^quea et post^rieurs, en chan- 



que peraonne ne bnValt^ non pas senlament pane 
qn'il £talt r^aervd anx inunortels, Dials bis proba- 
Dlement ansal pacoe qu'aacnn mortel n'en anrait 
Touln. Dans I'hlstolre dea a^rtWftjt on trouverait 
US gnod nomhrtt de eabstitntions de oe genre." 

I fail quite to make out what De Qabematis 
thouzht the true Soma really was. It seems to 
have had in his view aometlung to do with the 
moon. That, however, is chaiaotoristao of his 
school of mythic interpretation, which finds a 
nniveiMl solvent for mythology in a few 
physical phenomena. 

It is ourions, however, to notice that, under 
the article " Vigne" (p. 369), he remarks, "il 
est tr^ probable que U culte vfedique du Soma 
a £t£ appliqu^ au vin dons la Perse, dans I'Asie 
Minenre, et en Qr^oe." Now, supposing the 
oult of the Boma originated near the sources of 
the Oxus, and that the vine was used, then as 
its indigenous area ext«nds westward — at any 
rate to Armenia — its sacred character wonldlie 
likely to be preserved towards the west, though 
the meaning of the cult itself might have 
changed. Inwards Hindoston it was possibly 
exactly the opposite : the oult retained its in- 



tegrity, and the plant was forgotten because 
the plains of In£a were too hot for it. In 
fixing on the Sarcoitemma foi a substitute, it 
must be remembered that succulent plants are 
rare in the !^dian flora, and that there is a faint 
resemblance in texture and appearance, though 
not in form, between the joint of a Sarcoitemma 
and an unripe ^;reen grape. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that I drew 
Prof. SJax Muller's attention privately to this 
solution of the difficulty. Hereplied by saying 
that the passage in the Ayurveda quoted by 
him would not fit in with it. This is perfectly 
true; but I see that Dr. Both connaers "it 
improbable that an early date can be assigned 
to this description," and that it applies not to 
the Yedio Soma but to that of recent times. I 
do not presume to ofi^ an opinion as to whether 
Dr. Both's view is sustainable or not, but, at 
any rate, it diminiahes my presumption in again 
urging the claims of the vine on Prof. Max 
SlilUer's attention. 

W. T. Teiselton Dyer. 



ENOLISH ILLDSTKATIONa OF LATIN ETTVOLOGT, 
Oombe VtoaiBffe, Woodstook : Nov. 16, usf. 
Glancing at Mr. E. B. Wharton's letter in 
this day's Acadeuy, I see the following : — 
" Min , , . ' out,' English mien ' cut of a 
man's face,' cf, Welsh vtin ' edge, look' (and 
Latin vultut 'face,' from vello 'to tear')." 
Though I think we may put side by side the 
words mien and voltut [as it should be written, 
and is — e.g., by Conington, on Vergil, Bucol, 
i. G4], yet I would not do so as Ur. Wharton 

As to English mien (Prenoh mine, Oerman 

iene), its kinsfolk are, 1 think, not far to seek, 

but to be found in English Ttiean (verb), Qerman 

. &c ; I see no good in oompariug Welsh 

m>n, which signifies "edge," and, hence, in 

>me drcumatances, "lip,' but never signifles 

look." 

As to Latin voUut, ite ethology is, I cannot 
hut think.one that, as will be adinitted, tallies 
with its sense. What is its sense is shown by 
the following words of Cicero ; — 
"recordamini faciem, aigae iUos flotos simul- 
atosque vdtiu " (Pro Cluentio, xxvi. 72). Hero, 
while "face" is denoted by another word 
(/actee), we find voltut (in the plural number) 
brought in as an addition to "face." 
"... oculi, supeccilia, frons, voltut deniqne 
totus, qui lermo quidam tadttit metUie ett, , , ." 
{In Piionem,, i. 1). [Cf. " Est enim actio quasi 
sermo oorporis" (Be Oratore, III. lix. 222)]. 

" Animi oat enim omnisactio ; et imago animi 
vdftu at, indices oculi" {De Oratore, lU. lix, 
221). 

" Nam et oculi nimis arguti gu«ni ad modam 
ammo affecli euinut loquuntur, et is qui appel- 
latur voitiM, qui nuUo in animantt etit praeter 
hominem p/^e»l, indieai " {De Legibut, I. ix. 27.) 
I would draw especial attention to the last of 
these passages. Voltut, it is dear, signifies 
" the expretaion of a face " ; so " gracious Took" 
and "benign oountenanoe " are Coningfen's 
- __ ideringB of the word, in Vergil, Bueol. i. 64, 
The wora does not, I would submit, siniify 
merely ' ' face " (as Mr. Wharton renders it), or 
merely " out of a face " (Mr. Wharton's para- 
phrase of English mien) : " face " and " cut of 
a face " are words that might be used in speak- 
ing of one of the lower ammals ; voHut, accord- 
ing to Cicero, can be employed of man alone ; 
such uses of the word as we have in Vergil's 
••ealia placidi voltum" {Aen. r. 848) and Ovid's 
" unus erat noturof t^ftu " (Af«<. i. 6) are those 
of roots. 

The connexion of volfiu with vdo not only 
tallies with the word's sense, but is, I venture to 
submit, not likely to be gainsaid with saccees. 

J, HosKYNS-ABKAaALL, 



THE IBIBH 1183. AT SDBIBUIUiB. 

PFKiohay Heotory, Bristol : Not. a, IBM. 

I trust that when the complete catalogtu ol 
Irish MSB. at Edinburgh is compiled m u. 
cordance with Dr. Enno Meyer's sogRMtiai in 
the Academy of November 13, the fewHibemo. 
Latin MSB. there will be included in the list 

I allude especially to the MS. Irish iniamj, 
known as the Bosslyn Missal in the Advocitei' 
Library, in whose catalogue it boars the 
dignified but misleading title of "Uisnle S. 
Golumbani," and to an exquisite Httle Fnlts 
shown to me fay the late Mr. David Tajw- in 
the Library of Edinburgh Univergi^. "iien 
may be other MSS. t^ere of the same toit 

P. E, WiMEf. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 
Tas annual volume abont to be iisoed by the 
Palaecmtographical Society is likelv to lustaiii 
the high chara<.'ter which the puolicatiaDt of 
this organisation have long enjoyed. Hi. 
Starkie Gtardner will continue his monogrugh 
on the Eocene Plora ; ^lof . Kupert Jones, Mr. 
Eirkby, and Prof, Brady will describe certaia 
Carboniferous Entomos1u«ca; Dr. Woodwud 
will publish another instalment of hia " Trilo- 
bites " ; and Dr. Davidson will proceed with 
his great work on Braobiopods. A memoir m 
the Lias Ammonites, by the late Dr. T. Wriglt, 
will also appear in this volume. Sir B. Ova 
continues to act as president of the society. 

A VEBBATm report of Sir William Thonuon'i 
lectures on Molecular Dynamics at the Jahta 
Hopkins University, with additions eultK- 
quently madp by the lecturer, and a biblio- 
graphy of the subjects considered, is annonnctd 
as ready for issue. The edition is stnclly 
limited to iiOO copies. Orders may be wnt to 
Messrs, Trubnet & Go. 



PEILOLOQY NOTES. 
Pbof. Windisch, of Leipzig, ha9 rocentlj 
laid before the Bo^al Academy of Saxony >n 
edition of the Middle-Irish Baa;a and poem 
about the birth of King Aed of Blane. The 
work, which is now in type, embodies an Miy 
on Irish metric which corrects in some im- 
portant points Prof. Atkinson's theories on thk 
same subjeoL 

Ccnreefton,— In Mr. Btokes' artide on tht 
"Accentuation of the Old Irish Terh," 
AcADEir?, November 29, 1884, p. 359, OoL Z, 
1. 7, for(ni]-epurrwd(ni)-Spi»-;p.360,i!(1.2, 
1, 15, for Ha-trm read HerhM ; p. MS, col, 2, 
1, 53, for coima read cSima. ' 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Prilolooical Socurr, — {FriAig, Stt. tl.) 
Paop. Bimat in the Chair.— Mr. WhifiBy Staka 
read a paper on the Neo-CeltJc vmb aabitanti^ 
The Old-Iriah varb substantive is made up « 
forms belonging to nine dffCorent roots, which, m 
their primaeval Celtic abape, are ia, Am, ^> *^ 
cat, et, i, t&, and vtU. The British verb wtatalw* 
lea fiom eight roots, namely, to, fc", '■'i '*> 
i, mag, and fd. Ba la the Qieek fit (Is '-M 
fli.M>, fin-fit), Latin bi, bu [to or-N.fcr, «■(»)■** 
hu), Sanskrit gS. Bm is Oretk 8ar (in f*'^ ^ 
fiafgm], Umbr.. Oso. ben, LaUn (jfJwh, BhuW 
gam. Biv Is Greek 0if, Latin (ffjnf, SsnakritA 
£v ia Greek **, Latin^. Sansknt »». ft* ((ro« 
an Indo-European Xaih) is the Gothic root "»- 
B, Is the Greek *i, Latin «, Sanskrit «. / l"^"* 
Greek .' (in l-ivv, t-^r, i-<r), Latin and flanibitj, 
Td is Latin ild., Greek <rn,, Sanskrit >IU. rtf » 
Latin vol {in valeo, taUdut), Greek f ^ in fiw 
ic^^i, a strong (thlti) head of hair ; Sanaknt -r«* 
in {e.g.) ktihl-tata "peasant," lit. "migWr " 
ploughing " (*r»At). The British rootw^ivBHW 
Wdsh ««) represMits an Indo-Hnropew «|¥* 
(whence Oiwek otX")i ^^"^ *** (P<«««"'' 
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the chief Neo-0«ltlQ laugiiagea ti««t 
TDWiua a, I, a, d, I, and the diphuiotiB* ^, *•) o"! 
and M, when oooented md when tonelMt, lescU to 
the ooQoIiuion thnt, ill Old-Irish, the taitM of the 
Terb rabstantiTO beglnniiig irlth ia, hd, be, H, bii, 
belong to i/ba; those begiimiiig vith ban, bm, 
belotiK to "/hm ; Uioie with H, if, to i/blv ; those 
with hdi, Hi, U, Ht, to i/bv. Bo, In Welsh, the 
forma beginning with it, Se, boi, belong to V^ ; 
thoae wiu bi imd bwy to Viiv ; those with iy and 
bu to -/Uu The Oond«h h^ut, tonai (ewe), oomes 
bom v'lM. The paiftdigma were mppOTted bj 
nnmeroiu ejMmpUm tram the oldeat momuaents 
o( IiM), Welah, Ooiniah, and Bretm, and, Inct- 
dentallj, the pmei gave man^ Interesting eqiia~ 
tiono— <.f., Iiieti »a (fnit) — Banskrlt ti-gdt, Oxeek 
the Tobal nonn biiA (e«Ml — Simskrit jtUi 



ganakrit tunlat s-JAlU ; the Irish prepodtlonal 

SteBx a and the British Terbal pieflx ai^the 
reek ejUftblo augment i-, weakened from i-, 
which (m Onitjiu haa painted ont) we hare In the 
Uomeno Iats bom A-traAro ; Welsh i*l-m (leaf), 
cognate with tJMt>, BaMiii; Old-Irish Mom (dm), 
Welsh itimf=PtloiiMt {Iliad xdl. iSl) ; Welsh aiff 
(•um) = <W(not fVO> Banakiit imi; Old-Iilsh U 
(fait), pL liat — Latbi ittlit, pL ttiUnmt (fiom 
lUttuMf), Hr. Stokes also Banest«d that a trace 
of the sjllablo augment in piehutoiio I^tin might 
pooaiblj' be found in the Impetfects, and that, 
i.p., ngibat, tmdiUat, were explicable as nga* 
(- «d/ oMfta ^ f-idt, where «-Mf was >- Sanskrit a-fdi, 
Greeft f-A|. 

SodBTi OF AirnaDiHJBS. — [Thuriday, Nov. 17.) 
Hk. John Evans In the CSialr. — The Sccretaiy 
read a paper by Mr. Middlaton on the recent 
excsTatJons in the Forom, and Temple of Vesta, 
and the Be«ia, in Borne. After ^rinff an account 
of the wonhip and of the selection of the priest- 
teeaea, Ur. MlcldletoQ lefened to the piaOTlce of 



. 1. Theprt 
Sererus on the m» of eariiei ones hollt by 
na, vhich were destiOTed br the Gauls, by 
'o and by Commodna. Theie_u_a marble relief 



._. .._ole which did not really exist. 
The Begia was the House of the Pontlfex Uaxlmus, 
where tiie andlia or sacred shields were kept, 
and being given by Augustus to the vestals, it was 
pnlled down and rebuilt. The walls are of brick, 
staddedwithnaOsto hold the stnooo lacing. There 
ue lemains of some mosaic floors, which most be 
among the oldeat in Home. The ornamentation ia 
merely g«anietrical pattane and flowing scrolls. 
Bubeeqaont building* have destcored all possibility 
of Tii»ft»; p oat the plan of the btdldlng. Of ths 
Afariom Testae, the existing buildings are of the 
time of Hadrian, for wfaidk vpace waa obtained by 
cutting away part of the Palatine Hill. Mr. 
Middleton described the rooms in detail, as he con- 
sidered them among the beat spedmens of Boman 
domestic architecture. Noteworthy features are, a 
floor resting on half amphorae to keep it dry, and 
•n nppei stoiy with a hypooaaat, the only Basting 
example. & the Atrium wore found more 
than 800 Saxon ooina, moiUy silver pennies. 
The ptvbalt atatues of the vestals have been 
already described.— Hn. Niblett exhibited some 
aaenrj oms from Glouoea terahm. 



FINE ART. 

L» Zier* dt* Printrtt d« Cartl Van Mander, 

Tradnction, Ifotea, et CommentairsB ]far 

Henri Hymuu. Tomo premiur. (FauB : 

Roottin.) 

Thk interest in all pertaudng to the soliools 

of painting of the Low Countries has of lato 

yean been steadily increasing ; more eapecially 

has att«ntion been directed to the masters of 

the fifteenth centory. The position they now 

hold in the galleries where the direction has 



been the most enterpridng and energetic ia 
alone sofflcieot \o prove the fact. In the 
literature of the fine arts the learning and 
research expended on their exposition has been 
remarhable for its depth and aoutenees. The 
list of those who hare won honooi in the 
field would be too long for enumeration here. 
Ueesn. Crowe & CaTOlcaselle, in their Early 
Fltmiih PmiUtr», have mentioned some of the 
most distingniahed names. Not^thatauding 
the indefatigable labours of all these writers, 
it has long been felt there was one work 
yet to be accomplished — namely, the re- 

?ublication of Van Mander'a Sehildtr-Botek. 
t waa not, perhaps, an absolute necessity for 
apedalista, because the editions of 1604 and 
1618, though scarce, are still obtainable ; but 
for general students it certainly was desirable 
that the old text should be rendered into 
some modem idiom. The learned Keeper of 
the Prints at the Brussels Museum, by under- 
taking this task, has added another to the 
many aerricea he has rendered to art. He 
has displayed such zeal and intelligence in ita 
execution as to place him in the first rank 
amon^ the exponents of the Northern schools 
of painting. 

needless to say that, except for M. Henri 
Hymana and a few apecialiets, the SehUdar- 
Botdt without notes would be of small value. 
Yan Mander, though a pleasant writer, and 
partial to rhetorical flourishes, could be on 
occasions in point of narratiTe of quite phe- 
nomenal laconism. The following biography, 
while unexceptionable as to its moral, leaves 
something to be deured in the matter of 
detail : — 

"CoRiTELirB OF GoTTDA. — There was a very 
clever portrait-painter, Comalius, bom at 
Gouda, who waa a pupil of Heemskerck, In 
bis yonth he was oddioted to drink; but, 
having been brought in contact with dis- 
tinguished peraonogea, he reformed, and after- 
wards held drunkenness in abhorrence. His 
falling o£F was none the leaa rapid, and he 
become a dauber — an example that youth will 
do well to bear in mind." 

The life of another Comelina, though pro- 
mising in its opening, is startling in ita sudden 
collapse : — 

"CoBiTELius ViBSCHER. — There waa also at 
Gouda a certain Cornelius Tisacher, who, 
though not always in the full enjoyment of 
hia faculties, was, nevertheless, a good porlfait- 
painter. I mi^ht have related much concerning 
him. He peruhed at sea on returning from 
Hamburg. 

Even in the case of great names. Van Mander 
is often exasperatingly brief. All he says of 



" He waa an excellent master for the tamea in 
which he Uved. At the hospital of St. John 
at Bruges there is a shrine decorated by small 
figures fnnn hia hand, but so excellently de- 
lineated that more than once the hospital has 
been offered a silver shrine in exchange for it. 
This master flourished at Bruges before the 
days of Peter Pourbus, who, when this beautiful 
work was exposed to view on festivals, neglected 
no opportunity of contemplating it. He could 
not remove his eyes from it, nor sufficiently 
praise it, which provea to us that its author 
most have been a man of eminence." 
These examples show that if the book is to 
attain any amount of popular acceptance, there 
is considerable need o{ notes and commen- 
taries. In the case of Mending, the com- 



mentary of M. HymauB, extending over 
several pages, is admirable for its concisenesa, 
and the information given relating to the life 
and works of the master. He notes the dis- 
coveries that have been made, and the criticism 
set forth down to the latest date, adding 
valtiable sug^eetions of his own, and con- 
cluding with a list of works of r^erence the 
student may oonault. 

It would be impossible in the brief space 
of this notice to enumerate the many original 
questions discussed by M. Hymans. One 
clever suggestion, however, we may place 
before the reader. Visitorv to the Bnusels 
Jlluseum will remember the striking portrait 
of the Buke of Alva, attributed to Sir 
Antony More (N'o. 356 in the Catalogue). 
The long, thin face, with the deeply-cut 
features, griiiled hair, and small beud and 
moustache, is terrible in ita ■■"■■t<>^ faamna- 
tion. The black steel annour, with the gold 
ornamentation, the red silk scarf, and the 
Order of the Fleece, is as forcible and brilliant 
in execution as the fieah painting; but the 
art does not reach the i^ualiW or excellence 
of that of More. Van Mander, in his life of 
William Key, states :— 

" After having executed many works and 
portraits, he was o^ed at last to paint tJie 
Duke of Alva. While the Buke was sitting to 
him, there entered a member of the Bkiod 
Council, who, not supposing the painter under' 
stood foreign languages, i£aonsMd with Alva 
the aentenoeto be pronounced on Count Egmont 
and the gentlemen his oompaniona. Aa the 
painter aympathisad with these nobles, the 
intelligence of their approaching execution 
produced such an impression upon him that 
on his return home he sickened and died, some 
assert on the same day that Counts Egmoni 
and Horn were led to the eoaffold — that is to 
say, on the eve of Pentecost, June 19, IMS. 
According to another acoount, he died several 
days beforehand, his Mends keeping secret the 
cause of hia death. Thiers are still others who 
maintain that he was so stricken with fright 
at the terrible aspect of Duke Alva that he 
incontinently fell sick and died ; but I think 
this is a pure invention." 

M. Hymans cites several references to William 
Key, tending to prove that he held a certain 
positiou as a portrait painter. Lampsoniua 
ranks him as second only to More. The Brussels 
portrait has every appearance of being an 
original work — it is also Flemish ; ther^ore, 
since there is no account of any other Flemish 
portrait of Alva, and thia one being mani- 
festly inferior in quality to authentic pictures 
of More, M. Hymana asks if there be not 
great probability it ia the work connected 
with t^ tragic fate of William Key. 

There are certain lives, aa thoee of the 
Van Eycks, Thierry Bouts, and Qerard David, 
the commentaries on which will be eagerly 
scanned by students of Flemish painting. 
Bespectiug the laat of these names, the 
learned keeper inclines to see in No. 946 of 
the National Qallery the painter's portrait by 
his own hand. He will probably find more 
adherents to the proposal to give No. 20 of 
the Brussels Museum, the " Adoration of the 
Magi," to Oerard. The catalogue atbibntion 
to J. Van Eyck con scarcely be accepted. It 
is certain that the laat word has not been said 



leapectiug Bouts, and we may reasonably 
indulge the hope that the laat of his pictnies 
has not been brought to light Only tnia year 
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the BnuiwU Kuseam has added b. briUiant 
speoimeii of his art to ita walls. The mbieet 
ia the "Kattyrdom of St Bebaatian." The 
saint ia seen bound to a tree. He is not, as in 
the Italian versianB of the scene, entirely 
nndc, but wears close-fitting brown hose, his 
shirt and fur-trimmed brocade robe lying at 
bii feet. Two arohan in fiiteentb-centiuy 
costume are shooting at tiiia ; they are onder 
the OTders of an elderly man in a tnrban. 
The landseape is mountainous, with a 
mediaeval city in the middle distance. Bagfted 
rocks are heaped up in fbe foreground. The 
ezeontion is splendid ia its force, and the 
colour in its depth and richness. Its vivid 
realism stamps the pathetic story on the 
memory. The masterly modelling of the 
flesh painting, the design in the figure draw- 
ing, the skill with which the mosses of colour 
are arranged, their full and resonant quality, 
and the genuine dramatic spirit in which the 
action is conceived, are cslcnlated to satisfy 
and delight the meet f oatidious taste. There 
is litUe woDder that men crave for informa- 
tion respecting the painter of a work like 
this. M. Hymami puts his readers in the 
way of learning all that is yet known of him ; 
and though the story of his life is but meagre 
ia its detaOa, what is told is valuable in 
enabling us to form an estimate of his work 
and gonius. 

Glancing over the conflicting opinions ez- 
presaed of pictures that all agree are of the 
highest ioterest, one is tempted to ask if some 
means are not possible whereby these vexed 
questions may be determined. Much help 
may be given the student by the intelligent 
arrangement of the pictures in muaeums ; and 
all that assists the specialist is valuable in 
promoting a knowledge of art in the general 
public. The classification of the early Memish 
pictures in the BruseelB and Berlin Museums 
deserves the wannest praise. The exclusion 
of Van Eyck's " L'Homme aux ceillets " from 
the large room at Berlin is doubtless on 
account of tho want of space. Ko fault can 
he found with the classification at Bruges 
otherwise than in the separation of the 
fifteenth-century pictures at the hospital of 
8t. John from those at the Academy- In 
contrast to these stands the LouTre, which 
still retains that relic of the dark ages of 
picture museums, the taion oarri ; conse- 
quently, the Flemish pictures are scattered 
over several rooms and mixed up with those 
of other schools. 

However, the most perfect arrangement of 
the works in the various museums will not 
satisfy the need of placing side by side those 
that are many hundreds of miles apart. Take 
Van Eyck's "Triumph of the Church over 
the Synagogue" at the Prado Museum at 
Madrid. All ore agreed that the invention 
and design is that of the Van Eycks ; but 
whether by John or Hubert, or both, or 
whether it was painted by either of them or 
by their pupils and assistants, or whether even 
it is not an early sixteenth -century copy, are 
questions respecting which there is an endless 
diversity of opinion. Let this picture be set 
}>eside the Bruges and Ghent Van Eyoks, as 
well aa those of Paris, Beriin, and London, 
and artists and critics, having reliable data 
before their eyes, would probably oome to an 
agreement on its paternity. Nothing can be 
conceiTed more diaaatroas to the study of art 



than the leheme (which has only found advo- 
cates in England) of sending the contents of 
our natMual museuma trotting about the 
country. But for a special object, on one 
occasion, and for a strictly limited time, it 
might be laudable to relax the salutary rule, 
th^ pictures once placed in a museum should 
remain there. If only the examples of the 
early Flemish schools now scattered over 
Europe could be united for a mouth, say at 
the New Palace of the Fine Arts at Bmssela, 
many perplexing problems would find ready 
solution. The advance in our knowledge of 
this most important school accruing ther^rom 
would be marked and decisive. It would 
serve as a fresh point of departure in the 
study of the art. Not the least valuable of 
the many ends it would serve would be the 
information the directors of museums would 
derive with regard to the treasures committed 
to their charge. If a precedent is needed, 
there is the case of the Berlin National 
Gallery lending pictures to the Kenzel Exhi- 
bition at the Old Water-colour Society three 
years ago. Hehkt "Willis. 



AocoBDmo to the precedent of this society, the 
members reserve their force for the spring 
esJnbition, osing such occasions as the present 
for showing studies, sketches, and works of a 
minor and more occasional character. We must 
not, therefore, think too muoh of it if such an 
artut as even Albert Gh>odwin foils in giving as 
the pleasure we usually expect from him. With 
the exception of a view of Stratford, he has 
nothintr which seems worthy of him, and in 
someot his drawings, as the " O-lorified Puddle " 
and " Ilfracombe Harbour," his colour, always 
eccentric, seems, not only false, but unpleasant 
and careless, and it may be said generally that 
there are very few works wliich call for any 
spocia! praise, or the reverse. Perhaps the 
contributions which will rcmEiiu longest in the 
visitors memory are the drawings by figure 
painters — the pretty heads of Albert Moore, 
the beautiful studies of E. J, Poynter (especially 
that for the head of Calphumia, notable for ite 
fine expression), and the well-imagined "Abel" 
of F. J. Shields, one of the cartoons for those 
noble illustrations of the "Te Deum" for the 
decoration of the Duke of Westminster's Ohspel 
at Eaton Hall, Chester, to which we have 
already called the attention of the readers of 
the ACADEUY. To be remembered also is a 
drawing by Holman Hunt of a scene in the 
Archipmago, with its blue rock "ided in tho 
ofBng," its clear morning sky, and its cold blue 
waves flooded with white dawn, and touched 
with rose. It is long since wo have seen any- 
thing by this artist so pleasant and true, so 
broad and simple as this little water-colour. 
Of Carl Haag's drawings, the finest, though 
but a sketch, is his "Study for the picture — 
Kieff YoooB," a work of more imagination and 
fuller of dramatic action than he usually essays. 
On the screen opposite is a drawing, by Henry 
Wallis, of " The Gateway of the Palace of Don 
Pedro the Cruel at Toledo," rich in colour and 
sunlight. Besides these works, the most im- 
portant of the drawings in which figures ore 
inffoduoed are some specimens of Charles 
Gregory's strong colour and clever manipulation 
(scenes from Brittany). 

Of the rest not muoh is to be said in detaO ; 
but the masterly sketching of Miss Clara 
Montalba, the dainty sweetness of Mrs. Allintr- 
ham, the refined re^m of Herbert MarshaU, 
the broad treatment of E. A. Gbodall, the 
elaborate delicacy of J. W. North, the pure 



sunabina ol Arthni Olannia, and many anothei 
well-known quality of many another well- 
known arti0t. add to the ^deasare of an enjoj- 
able, if not very aioiling, exhibition. Perhaw 
the artist who has most distingnished hiinidj 
is Oswald Breerly, and perhaiM the most pflriecl 
art among landscape pamters is to be toond in 
die little drawings of George P. Bovce. The 
latter unites the knowledge of the old with tb 
fresh observation of the new school, and is am 
of the few who can claim the name of a coloriit 



will linger with pleasure over the worln of the 
men who stall in some sort repreeent its per. 
feotly individual tachniqut, its aim at greataten 
and poetry of design, its feeling for satitl» 
gradations and full harmouy of colom. To 
such the drawings of T. M. Richordaon snd 
Thomas Donby, of Frederick Taylor and otba 
of the older men, will have a rarer attnctioi 
than con be found in the flimsy briUiuice or 
the mioroBoopio caution whioh nuuks so nmd 
of the more modern work. 

OOUfO UONKHOUR. 



BQOIETT OF SSITISB ARTISTS. 
is these days when the outside of the en; 
and ^tter must, before oil else, have attCDlioi. 
the exhibition of the Societ|^ of Britisb irtiir^ 
will probably gain prestige by the lectDi 
decoration of the spamous apartment in vhicb 
it is held. But the oharaoter of the exbititiDii 
is not greatly, thougli it is to some eitail, 
changed. Infinitely above the Dudley GUla; 
— which, if it contmues to exist, does so mij 
for purposes it is difficult to underalMid— lit 
Society of British .irtista is yet, in the stbtsr 
of its show, distinctly below at least s cogpt 
of exhibitions held contemporaneouslj with it- 
We shall, therefore, deem ourselves eicsttd 
from oritiaisiag it in detail. We will inentiin 
only one or two of its most salient festnni' 
and of these t}ie thing to name most ftm- 
nently is that Mr. Whistler has jmwJ 
its ranks. The invitation to him to do » 
argues the possession, on the p»rt ot theBribi 
artists, of a greater range of apprecuiti(^ Oi 
other art than one would have thought litelj 
from a survey of their own somewhat wiiuerfi- 
tive methods. But the truth is that thej sho" 
signs of improvement. Mr. Whistler ha* aoj 
two oontributions. Shall we he teckonu 
guilty of a pestdlant herecy, or oonsidflwd W 
have uttered only such an opinion as ishkd; 
to be cherished by the natural man, if m ■>; 
that we prefer hia "Little Bed Note: 
Dordrecht'' to his "Arrangement m Blsci. 
Portrait of Mrs- Louis HuthP" Wfl mnsi 
chance it anyhow. Except in a light » gv« 
that it is unreasonable to expect that we nur 
often enjoy it in our English cJimat*, li"" 
would be perceptible in Mr. WhisUer'i CM* 
that black and white might not have accan- 
plished. The figure, or its dispositioa, h^ 
grace, we readily aUow, and, by Mr. Whisltei 
art, it is a real presence that fills the irMif: 
Nevertheless, give us the " Little Bed Kote 
instead of it. That is a quite charming thinf. 
Whatever there may be of Mr. Burrs ui 
Sufi'olk Street is always worth looking at j^ 
U the architectural work of Mr. Wyte B»rm-^ 
which recalls the glories of Gothic mIm- * 
higher level of execution is reached in i" 
paintings by Mr. Arthur HiU, a dian^WMS 
under whose hand the figure falls mjo « 
almost unfamiliar rhythm of line, and who. « 
a ooloiirist,OBn hardly faU to satisfy. He*i«lj 
two pictures— each a single figure— concei'f 
and carried out with curious refinement *■ 
Sidney Starr has a moat dainty study, qow j? 
Mr. Whistier's fashion, and Msagrs. ^"^ 
and Leslie Thon^wm contribute landsc^ 
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irom ue ocaminu aaj, na 
bridsw and iwUoM, drftwn 
, and azbiUratg graaibio- 
3 of wateT'OolAon. Cwbe, 



jf BOvasoFra sbawings. 

lit addttum to lb. Ernest Oeoi^'a plotsnaqve 
Bketehei of Gontineutat aMfaiteotnre, than ■» 
now to be wen kt the Fine Aii Boale^ for^ 
Tenettan drawings b^ A. N. Boowoff. Them 
&r« nwinlT soenea irom tile iMMitifnl dtj, its 
streets and oanals, bndf 
with ihjll and taste, ant 
ficiency in the 

predse, and sharp — a Uttle too ihvp— peiiiapB 
ar« the sure pure tonohes with which M. 
BouMof so riEtetiTfll; renden the many coloured 
atones and Taiiegatcd waters of Venioa ; and 
each drawing shows an ere for the piotnreeqne 
and a feeling for local aoloar. It is, howtrmr, 
in tbose drawings in which flnres are intio- 
dnced that the promise of H. Ronssofl ia most 
evident. Pathos and hTunoor of the genuiiie 
kind attend hii oheervation of the pw^e 



Tenioe, and of his power of expreMing emotion 
it only hj tbe &oe, but hy the hands and 
ms — indmd, the whole ftgtD»— there 



several remaAahle instanoes. It will be 
enough to call tbe attention of tbe visiton to 
"He Confessional," admiraUe in gesture and 
attitnde; the "Cat and the Monse" — a piece 
of real humour of the qiiiet«r sort; and "The 
Baptistry, Ban Trovaso, ' with the back ol a 
figure eloqneot of sinoere devotion. In " Talce 
Care " we have a little girl on a large soak 
cautionaly carrying a full Da^n, wbieh, though 
but a study, is so fine in execution and draw- 
ing as to stamp Uie artist as a master. 



-which has been received from the poet Whittter 
by tbe treasurer of the American brajich of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund :— 

" Dsnver* : Nov. is, iae4. 
"Dear Friend, Wm. 0. Wiualow,— I am glad t« 
lune my attention called to the ezcavatloii of Zooo . 
The enterprise cammende itaeil to every reader of 
the Sible, and every student of the hldtoiy and 
ntonnmental wonders of Egypt. I would like to 
bare a hand in it. I hesitate a little about dlsturb- 
iog the lepoee of some ancient mummy, who. 



a seventh in 1798. The cuts are by John 
Bewick. 

S. Skttomt of Merality. 1796. The- first 
oditaon. John Bewick's name is conspicnons 
npon tbe title, and tbe Preface contains an 
efoqaant tribute to tbe " incomparable genius " 
of iJiat artist, then lately deceased. 

Eemest BiJlFOED. 



NOTES ON AST AND ASCSASOLOOY. 

Tbddsb'b illnstratioDS to Omar Khayy&m, of 

wbicb a first notice appeared in our last 

iber, were issoed in Boston by the American 



" Hobnobbed with Pharaoh glssB to glwa, 
Ordrapped a halfpenny in Hamer's hat. 
Or dofled hii own to let Queen Dido pass 
but cniicsity gets the better of sentiment, and I 
follow the examiile of Dr. UoUnes by euolosinK an 
order on Lieut, -uovemor Amee for one of his beat 
cbovek. "Thyfriend, 

" (Signed] Johk G. WBirnut. 
"To the Bar. W. C. Winslow, M.A., Hon. Trea- 
surer of the B. E. F. for the D'nlted Btatea." 



COBBESPONDENCE. 

SOUX AIXEOES WOSES OF BEWICK. 

Loniloii : Dio. 1, 1884. 

There is no reason to suppose that kir. 
Lendrum's three books are onyUi^g other than 
what th^ titles express them to be. They 
would have bad no prober |dace in my list, and 
were, tbairiore, omitted. 

1. day's FahU*. 1797. Described by Hugo 
(suppUment to the B«iuitk CdtUdor, No. 4093], 
and may be found in tbe British Mnaeum. 
This is a small 12mo., printed at Tork by 
'U'ilson Spanoe and Uawman. The cuts are 
etftted upon the title to be by T. Bewicke. 
It corresponds in pagination, and ia tbe number 
of it) outs, with tbe first edition, published 
(1T79) br Saint. It koa for a frontispiace a 
copper-plate engraving by B. Beilby of day's 
bust ana monumait. The same firm reprinted 
this book sevexai times. The first edition of 
Gay's Fablet, wiUi cute by Jobs Bewick, was 
in ITSa, tiw Mcoad in 1792. 



the 14th inKt. A second edition was to be 
issued about tbe IStb of the same month, and 
an edition de luxe of 100 copies at a subscription 
price of 100 dollars, due at Christmas, ia already 
to a large extent subscribed in advance. The 
exhibition of the original drawings at the Arts 
Club, Boston, has excited extraordinary enthu- 
iiasm, the daily attendance of visitors having 
averaged 1,000 persons, and, during the last 
three days, going up to 1,400, 1,600, and 2,100. 
A private letter from Boston Btatea that the 
spectators were "five deep all tdong tbe walls 
of the gallery." The exhibition is now removed 
to Providence for one week, en route for New 
York. 

In England is it only the Teterons who 
acoom[dubed engravers ? Has Hr, Samuel 
Oousina no adequate suooesaor in messotint f 
Is there any engraver in line who is tbe equal 
ol Mr. Lumb ijtocks or Mr. Barlow F One is 
tempted to ask those questions on perceiving 
that tiie last finely- executed plate that has 
passed through the printing press is tbe work 
of a man who the dictionariea of artistic 
contemporaries assure us has passed his 
seventieth winter. It is Mr. Lumb Stocks, 
who has engraved for the Fine Art Society Sir 
Frederick Leighton's charming deai^, "The 
Biiter's Kiss. This is one of the pictuies in 
which Sir Frederick's mastery of the figure has 
been best displayed, and the engraver has well 
retained its subtle line. Of beolthy colour 
there was Uttle to lose. We }nefer, in this 
respect, the print to the canvas. Indeed, tbe 
engraving is, throughout, something more than 
a cbanuiag souvenir of the president's work. 

We are sorry to hear that General Cunning- 
ham, vho bos for many years done excellent 
service at tbe bead of the Archaeological 
Survey in India, intends to retire. 

La Palatine, by the Boron do Vanx, with the 
innumerable and delightful illustrations of 
Chardin, wbicb was reviewed in the Acadbvy 
of September 29, IS83, bat recerred bononrable 
mention at the A"""*1 Stance devoted by the 
AcadAnie frangaise to tbe award of prizes and 
OommendatioUi 

Thk same author, and tbe same artist, have 
another work in t^nd, and nearly ready for 
publication. This time the Baron de Taux will 
moke his dibut as a novelist, and U. Chardin's 
illustrations will be aQ, or mosUy, presented in 
cbromo-lithography. 

Iif connexion with the Cambridge Society for 
the Extension of Fniversity Teaching, Ur. 
Ernest Radford will commence, in January 
next, a course of twelve lectures upon "The 
Method of Art Study." Tbe lectures will be 
delivered at Scarborough and Hull. 

Mb. W. St. Ghaq BosoAwmr has oommenoed 

at tbe British Museum a conrse of lectures on 

The History and Antiquities of tbe Assyrian 

and Babylonian Empires." The introductory 

looture, on "Tbe Origin, Development, and 



Decipherment of the Cuneiform Insoriptifms," 
was given last Wednesda;^, and wfil be repeated 
in January. 

Much regret is expressed that tbe magnificent 
collection of ceramics, left by the Baron Davil- 
lier, will go to tbe museum at Sevres, instead 
of being added to the more acceesible glories of 
the Louvre. Tbe collection will shortly be 
exhibited. 

It is said that Diirer's famous portrait of 
Hieronymua Eolsscbuer, till lately preserved 
in Kfirnbe^ by the Holzsohuer family, has 
been purclused for tbe Berlin Museum for 
1,250,000 frs. (f50,000). 

Os Thursday in laet week Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans delivered bis inaugur^ leoture as Ee^>er 
of tbe Asbmolean at Oxford. While consenting 
to surrender tbe anthropological collections 
now under bis charge to Dr. E. B. Tylor at tbe 
museum, he advocated the transfer to tbe Ash- 
molean of the Bodleian collection of coins and 
other similar collections scattered about the 
University. He also made a claim for certain 
sbnoturol alterations in tbe Asbmolean build- 
ing, together with an annual grant of £250 for 
general purposes, in wbicb event he ventured 
to anticipate that tbe University might be 
ofiered a second opportunity of receiving as a 
benefaction one of^the finest private archaeo- 
logical collections in England. 



THE 8TAQE. 

ica. BBOwimro'e "nr A baecoitt." 
On Friday night, Miss Alma Ifiutray, Uiso 
TXan Gerstenberg, and Mr. Philip Beck 
essayed to show as, on the stage at the 
Princes' Hall, in Piccadilly, bow well or ill 
Ifr. Browning's "In a S^cony" vas fitted 
ioi the theatro. " In a Balcony" was 
written at the Batbs of Lucca thirty yean 
ago. It had, presumably, never been per- 
fumed before last Friday. In addition to 
the difficulties it presented in common with 
"Strafford" and "TheBlot on tha'Soutcheon," 
it had diffioulties of its own, and very peculiar 
ones, and— heartily as I relished t^o per- 
formance — for reasons vhioh shall presently 
be ass^ed, I do not agree with m; friend 
Ur- Pumiyall that the result of the evening 
was "to prove that Browning Is a great 
dramatist as well as a great poet." There ore 
other pieces capable of pioving that. I do not 
think that it is proved by " In a Balcony " : 
that is, if by a "great dramatirt" Ur. 
Fumivall means a great writ«r of dramas to 
be aot«d. Browning is " great " and Brown- 
ing ia "dramatic," He can be both without 
possessing in abundance those minor virtues 
which make theatrical success. One knew 
the practical difficulties of "In a Balcony" 
long before one got to the Princes' Hall. A 
single careful reading, with a view to stage 
requirements, muet easily have revealed them. 
There were first the long speeches. Oa our 
English stage the actors are few who are 
capable of delivering long speeches, and thc^ 
scarcely ever occur. On the French stage 
they are discovered more frequently ; JDnmaa, 
with his argumentative theatre, is noticeably 
fond of them : they are a necessity of pieces 
in which he discourses of ethics and of social 
policy. But even in the theatre of Dumas, 
they are kept, as a rule, to one person; 
certainly they do not follow each other closely 
as they do in " In a Baloony." Tet, granted 
highly aocomplished actors-— actors with the 
art of variety — this diffionlty might ha mim- 
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mised, if not OTeroome. There U another 
one, howe7or, that is Bcaroely to be bo disposed 
of, and thftt is the difSonlty of sustaining the 
dramatic fire at a white heat throughout 
yrbat mast be well nigh on honr'B perform- 
ance. This laUa ohisfly on Norbert. He is 
earnest and equal almost from eod to end. 
The Queen's rdla is in this respect less exact- 
ing. The rdl* of Constance, with ita own 
difflcolties of extraordinary subtlety, and of 
an expression long indeed whem meosnred by 
lines but brief in proportion to the extent of 
the packed and pregnant thought, is likewise 
without that obstacle : a character peculiarly 
wily for goodness, curiously rich in resource 
for unalloyed and inexperienced virtue, con- 
tains too much of simulation to be anything 
but Tory changefol. But it is otherwise with 
Norbert. From end to end he has but one 
aim, and he works in one way to obtain it. 
Passionate for Constance at the beginning, he 
is |)assionate at the close. His first words are 
of impulsive and enthasiastia appeal, and at 
that height of ferrour and emotion the actor 
must begin, and from it he must not fall. 
Mr. Beck had his own way of solving the 
difflonlty — ^he did not bo begin. Bnt in thus 
endeavouring to escape, as I suppose, from 
tlie strain of eo continuous a fervour, he lost 
" effects " that were needed to the true inter- 
pretation of the play. With seeming indiffer- 
ence, and with relative langonr, he uttered 
here~and not here only — that which b 
nothing if it is not fiery and decisive. Again, 
the packed thought — its ai^mentative turn 
— would under any circumstances indispose 
an ordinary and a mixed audience &om 
following a story of which so much of the 
action is purely mental action. "Hamlet" is 
"packed thought"; "Hamlet" is "ai^- 
mentative " : yes, but " Hamlet " is so much 
besides. The audience on Friday included 
many of the most intelligent and a few of the 
most sympathetic people in London, and so 
the piece not only interested but charmed. 
But I fancy a Peckham upper boxes or a 
Camden Town pit listening at the best with 
a pdite patience to dialogue which is the 
quintessence of intellect, a very attar of roses 
of subtle passion ! No, no ; " In a Balcony," 
on the stage as in the study, b for the few, not 
tor the many. Three of the best artists in 
England might perform it new and then for 
500 of the most understanding or the most 
emotional auditoie. It was thoroughly worth 
doing, however, on Friday ni^t. It was an 
immense pleasure to those to whom it was a 
pleasure at all. But " Strafford " and "The 
Blot on the 'Scutcheon " — and perhaps, too, 
"Colombo's Birthday" — may appeal to the 

S'>lio in a different and a larger way. As a 
ma, "The Blot on the 'Sontcheos'^ im- 
pressed, I believe, so shrewd a judgment 
as was that of Diokena. That is the next 
piece to be played for the Browning Society ; 
but before they pl^y it they must give us 
another performance of " In a Balcony " ; for 
the performanoe of Friday, though it did not 
pittve that Browning was a. great dramatist, 
did prove that the piece had dramatic quali- 
ties not easily discenied in the study ; and, 
moreover, it afforded at once an assnrance of 
two very welcome facts : the first, that the 
part of Constance may be added to the scanty 
list of great parts in our poetical drama ; the 
second, that to interpret such a part Miss 



Alma Unrray is exceptionally fitted. Miss 
Qeratenberg, lememb^t^ that she is an 
amateur and yonng, and not, as the repre- 
sentative of the Queen should be, a profes- 
sional actress and a veteran, was satisfaotory. 
Her faults at the very worst were negative. 
She is much to be praised. Bnt Miss 
Murray's Constance was nothing less than a 
great performance, instinct with intelligence, 
grace and fire. The more exacting was 
the situation, the more evident became the 
capacity of the actress to grapple with it. It 
was the performance of an artist who had 
thought of all the part contained, and had 
understood it — who knew how to compose a 
r6l« as a whole, and how to execute it, alike 
in its least and in its most important detAiL 
It is long since our stage has seen an inter- 
pretation more picturesque or more moving. 

FBXniHICE WsiSVOKZ. 



MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 
Herb, Fbitz Blumer, who made his first ap- 
pearance at the Crystal Palace last Saturday, 
IS a pianist of the virtaote sohooL He has a 
finished mechanism and a really exb-aordinary 
command of the key-board. He played Saint- 
Saens' concerto in O minor, and nis perform- 

aoe of this brilliant bnt meretridous work was 

^;reat suooess. Bnt, while aoknowledging his 
skill, we must wait till we have heard him in 
some classical work before we can say whether 
he is something mote than a clever pianist. 
He afterwards gave three short solos : one was 
marked Bach, another Chopin, so there seemed 
just a chance of Retting some idea of his powers 
as a musician. But a vulgar arrangement of a 
Bonrr^e from one of Bach's violin auitet, and a 
paraphrase of one of Chopin's Ckanta polonait 
by LiBzet, disappointed our hopes. Such pieces 
are quite out of place at a Palace oouoert ; but, 
at any rate, if played, they ought to be properly 
announced ou uie programme. 

Five movements from Hubinstein's grand 
ballet, "The Grape," were given for the first 
time. The openmg one represents, somewhat 
comically, the rising of the Spirits of the Wine 
from the casks; and the others the wines of 
various countries. There is plenty of local 
colour and a certain charm in the music ; all 
(he wines offered to our taste were light, and 
none sparkline. Ur. Maas sang " Salve 
Dimora and Uie Massenet "Soena," written 
by the composer specially for the Norwich 
Festival. Schumann's "Hhenish" Symphony 
was included in the programme. 

The annual enter^inment of the Browning 
Society was given at the Prinoos' Hall, Pic- 
cadily, last Saturday evening. The perfoiro- 
anoe of "In a Balcony" inll be noticed in 
another part of these columns, bnt we will say 
a word or two about the concert which f ollowei 
The music was under the direction of Mr. 
E. Bending. His duet, "In a Oondola," and 
quintet, " The Boy and the Angel," given last 
year, were repeated, and much applauded. 
Some songs also of Miss E. Harraiun were 
heard for the second time ; and, besides, a setting 
of "Over the Sea our GaUeys went," from 
"Paracelsus," for chorus of mala voices. Other 
novelties were "Apparitions" byF. Tedaldi, and 
" A Woman's Last Word" by LesKe Johnson 
and in all the compositionB named, the com 
posers have evidently sought to bring out the 
meaning and feeling of the words. One of 
the most interesting songs, 'llDwever, was Dr. 
C. V. Stanford's setting (rf'"Froi^ce." It is 
a short but clever pieoe of tone painting. 
The song was sung by Mr. Rcukes, who, at very 



short notice, took Ur. Thomdike's plaos. He 
was aooompanied by the composer. We ibill 
hope soon again to hear "Prospice" eltevrben, 
The programme concluded with Dr. Stuifoid'i 
"Cavalier Tones" for solo and chonu. The 
vocalists of the evening were Uiai Flion, Hn, 
QoTStenberir, and Uiss Harraden, and UsMtt. 
BiokneU, Young, and Beakes. Movemnti 
from pianoforte trios by Mendelssohn ml 
Baff were performed by Miss Laugdon ud 
Miss Catchpole, with the assistauoe ot lb. 
PoUitzer (violin) and M. Albert (violoacsllol. 
Selections from Schumaiin or Schubert woold, 
however, have been more appropriate, more iu 
acoordanoe with the remarks of Mr. L. Jokuon 
in his thoughtfully-written prefooe to the pro- 
gramme-book. 

Miss Agnes Zimmeimann was the pit^T^^^fj 
last iia^Kj at Uie Popular Coioert, ind 
played Chopin's Impromptu (op. 36) and 
two of his Hudet. By her skill she conqnerad 
the mechanical difScnlties, but hsDeath thue 
lie a beauty and a oharm which, am«rantlj, it 
isonly givento thefewtoreveoli ll^Zimsiei- 
man was, however, encored, and played out cri 
the Polish eomposer's valses. The progninine 
included Beethoven's quartet in D (op. l^No. 3), 
Brahms' pianoforte quartet in Q minor, ind * 
Mosart duet for violin and viola. Ttcim- 
kow^y's " Moi^enrotb '-' was repeated b; 
desire. It is a channiB|; song, sud vw 
admirably rendered by Uiss L. Fhih^ ud 
Mdme. Fassett, aooompanied by Min C«i- 



A pianoforte trio by Heinrich von Henorai- 
berg in D minor (op. 36} was performed bj 
Messrs. Dannreuther, Holmes and Ould st 
Orme Sqnare last Tuesday evening. Tlie Kim- 
poser, director of the Baeft-Kerrin at Leipzig, is 
said to belong to theSchumann-BrahnuscbmL 
The first movement of the trio does not belie 
this statement, but in the finaie there ia tot 
little trace of either Schumann orBrahma Tk 
two middle movements have subject mittv ot 
an ordinary kind, and its treatment ii of i 
decidedly formal character. The woA iliowj 
skill I but is not one about which one would 
become enthusiastic. It has neither the liie dm 
the originali^ of the trioby Dr. Parry, pBrfonnw 
the week before. The programme inolndedi. 
not very attractive " oyde " of sii songs bj 
Cornelius, and two interesting dueteforupruu 
and tenor (Miss A. WUliams and Mr. Baiiiw 
Lane) by B. D, the latter encored ; Bach'i ft«- 
tasie and Fu^ue in A minor played by Mr. 
Dannreuther ; and besides a piano and violin 
sonata by Bach and Schumann's FtuiiUa«- 
etacke (op. 88). 

MdUe. Clotilde Eleeberg gave her pianolirte 
recital last Wednesday afternoon at the PrinM ' 
Hall. Two of Bach's Wohl. Clavier ^f? 
and fugues, and three movements from Hauuel < 
G minor »ui(e8 were given with admirablepre- 
cision and purity of style. Beethoveu's " W»w- 
stein" sonata, that touchstone of pismiM. 
secured for her well-deserved applause. Hot 
and there the effect was somewhat iii»n» 
either by a certain restlessness or by unoM 
emphasiB, the result probaWy of nerroMnW 
or excitement. Her ooucoption of the wort 
was broad and intelligent, the slow uWTMMOt 
was admirably interpreted, and in tte )»*» 
her clear and brilliant teehniqut was dispsp* 
to advantage. She afterwards gave with g««' 
suGoess a group of solos by modem oompoK* 
Among these we would specially note an *"* 
by Liszt and Mendelssohn's diffioult " C«I*"* 
(op. 33, No. 1). The Chopin selection st tM 
end was not particularly interesting; wj^ 
moreover, Mdlle. Kloeberg does not seem q^ 
at home with this composer's mnsic »« 
Hade in F (op. 10, No. 8^ was fte be»tp«- 
formanoe, the valse (ep. 34, No. 1) the *««■ 
The haU was well filled. 

3. 8. SBBDWa. 
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LITERATURE. 

Ferie^tah'i Faneiei. By Kobert Browning. 

(Smitli, £lder & Co.) 
Feriehtah't Faneiet haa every chance of be- 
toming much more popular than any of Mr, 
Browning'a recent volumes. For one thing, 
it is etudioosly simple, so that it may be read, 
as people liks ta read their poetry, after 
dinner ; and, for another, the bnlk of it is in 
blank verse, so that there are fewer of thoso 
ingenuities of rhyme which only a cultivated 
palate can appreciate ; and, for a third, it i) 
a collection of allegories, and the world lovet 
an allegory bnt even too well. And, in case 
anyone should be farmed by the title, and 
turn away saspectii.g that much preliminary 
work will be required at the encyclopaedia, 
llr. Browning has prefixed this passage from 
"King Lear : "Ton, air, I entertain you 
for one of my Hundred ; only, I do not like 
the fashion of your garments : you will say 
they are Persian ; but let them m changed." 
A second motto from Jeremy Collier's dic- 
tionary article, " tjhakspeare," warns us that, 
although his genius is jocular, the poet when 
disposed can bs very serious, and is so dis- 
posed at present. 

Foriahtoh is a dervish. The first poem 
describes his oall. In the woods lie sees 
some small motherless birds ted by an eagle, 
and though at first he draws the inference 
that God will feed everybody without their 
troubling themselves, he is admonished in a 
dream, after trying the experiment with ill- 
success, that the true, lesson of the miracle 
was that each should minister to his neigh- 
bour. Accordingly, as eoula want food more 
than bodies, he atftrts for Ispahan. In the 
course of his work there he comes across a 
melon-seller, in whom he recognises the vizier 
of twelve years ago degraded for peculation. 
He pats the question to him — 
" Dort thott ciuae God for granting twelve years' 
bliss 

Only to prove this daj's the direr lot?" 
and is met with Job's answer, "Shall we 
receive good at the hand of Ood, and shall we 
not receive evil?" With tlua answer as 
btock-ia-trade, Ferishtah sets up as dervish in 
Nisfaapur. With the answer itself, which 
the jocularity of Mr. Browning'i genius, 
burstiDg for the moment through his serious- 
ness, prints in Hebrew characters, there is no 
fault to bo found, but its reasonableness as 4 
universal prescription would seem to require 
more demonstration than this simple induction 
from the melon- seller's case. The rest of the 
poems treat of the religioas difflcnlties pro- 
posed to Ferishtah, now full dervish, by Ms 
disciples. 

The first snbject is Faith. A disciple finds 
the story of Lord All's life beautiful, and 
asks if it ia true. Shah Abbas the fitrcmg is 
mid to have 4ted from simple fear at a spider 



falling into his cup, hut do we believe it? 
Ferishtah shoys bis pupil that belief is some- 
thing more than uninterested acquiescence or 
dissent by suddenly announcing that he, 
Yakub, ia defended from this Shah's cup- 
bearer, and BO called upon to pay the penalty 
of his forefather's carelessness. The mord 
ia, if you hate a stary you may find it worth 
while, as Yakub doea, to weigh the historical 
evidence, if you love it you will be glad tq 
believe it onthe.merestrumour. And further, 
by the tale of the two sons of lahak, who was 
Buppowi to be slain in the w^ but who 
returned after ten years' absence, it is shown 
that the mere fact of their belief in his return 
was little regarded by the father in comparison 
with their ioy or sorrow at the event itself. 

The nerf topic is Prayer. A mother is 
stung by a serpent, the Hakim prescribes 
amp^tat^on. The father sighs, " Thoij knowest : 
be it 80." The eldest son breaks out, "Be 
precipitate nowise, I pray thee." The second 
snaps, "TooTash,no reasonforthismaimiag." 
The brisk third brother seconds the leeoh, and 
bids him fall to work. Ferishtah points the 

*' In tn; tala 
9b Ood the Bakim : in the husband's osse 
GMl read^ acquiescence— aptitude 
Angelic, nndentandiug ewif i and sure : 
Call Uie first bod— a wise humsoity, 
Blow to conceive but dateous to adopt ; 
Bee In the second son— humanitv, 
Wiong-headed yet right -hear ted, raabbat kind .' 
Last cornea the cacbler at the brood, our chit 
Who aping wisdom all beyond hia years. 
Thinks to discard humanity itse]t : 
. . . Ko, be man and nothing more, 
Han who, as man conceiTing, hop«a and fears 
And davea and deprecates, and loves and loathes 
And bids Ood help him, till death touch bis ejes. 
And show Qod granted moat, denying all." 

The next poem seems to treat of the Incarna- 
tion. Fenahtah has a fig for which he has to 
be thankful, but to whom? First to the 
gardouer, finally to the first cause, say the 
Sun, whom for the "dear necessity" of 
praising he must imagine possessed with a 
human heart- Reason retorts that in the sun 
there is only power without purpose or 
beneficence, wltich cannot be thanked any 
more than a stone can be thanked for looking 
pretty or emitting a apark. Still, as it is a 
fiower'spartto smell, so itisman'sput to love, 
whether the scent and love be wasted or no. 
But is it not equally man's part to reason as 
well qs love, and bo refuse to go bOTond his 
reason? This seems to be the drift of the 
poem. The sixth, " Uihrab Bhah," is a justi- 
fication of pain as the promoter of fellowship. 
The seventh discusses " Future Punishment." 
The conclusian of the whole matter is given 
in these lines : — 
' Han Inmpa his Und t' the mass : Gk>d singles 

thence 
Unit by unit. Thou and (Jod exist- 
So think 1— for certain: think the mass— mao- 

kiad- 
Diaparts, dispense, leaves tbyselt alone. 
Ask thy lone sool what laws are plain to thee— 
Thee and no other— stand or fall bT them I 
That ia the part for thee : ngaiddleke 
Foe what it may he— Time's lUneion. This 
Be sore ot— ignorance tbat sins la safe. 
No punishment like knowledge . . . 

Forgiveness f nthei giant 
Forgetfolnesa 1 The past Is past and lost 
Uowerei near I stand in Ills ragaid, 
80 much the nearer had I stood by ste^ 
Offered the feet which rashly spuniedthGtrhelp, 
That I caimell ; why fnrUiei punishment r" 



Next, the advantages and disadvantages of 
abstinence are shown by the tale ol two 
camels both devoted to their master, who hud 
to go a joorney froi9 Xishapur to Sebserah. 
The one wishes to cost his master as little as 
possible, and rejeota his mangarful of " grass, 
purslane, lupines," contenting himself with a 
little mauldy bran ; the other feels tl^at if he 
is ever to reach Sebzevah he must leave un- 
chewed "no sprig of toothsome chervil." The 
too abstemious brute breaks down and feeds 
the vulturea. 

'-' Benomioe joy for my feUow's sake F That's joy 
Bevoqd joy ; but teaoiioced for miue not theus t 
Why the physician called to help the sick 
Oriea ' Let mo first of all discard my health ! ' " 
The whole question is clinched by the four 
concluding lines, which are perhaps tlie best 
in the hook ; — 
'" Wherefore did I contrire for thee that eu 



Unless I meant thee to beseech . 
The ninth poem is an apology for grace after 
meat, vroved to be not ridiculous by the talc of 
a foolish man who in wandering over the Shah's 
palace, found a cosy little room furnished 
just as he would ^rlsh and with his own name 
over the door, and yet is mainly interested in 
the lamp of the minaret. 

" Tiiat this last chei^ sootiiee 
A roughness of my palate, that I know: 
His Maker knows why Muahtarl was made." 
One of the most interesting is the "fancy" 
that follows called " Plot- culture," which 
goes to prove that the "glory of Qod" need 
not be tne motive although it ii^ust be the final 
fruit oi action. Then we have the praise of 
love and the contempt of knowledge shown 
by the importance of going to dinner when the 
dial's hand points to noon instead ot investi- 
gating the workmanship of the dial. Perhaps 
the " foolishest of all the company," who will 
be, says Kr. Browning, the ;nost grieved at 
this deposition ot knowledge, may hinf that 
if the dial-maker had sat at dinner instead of 
investigating, the people of Sebzevah would 
have been the Josers. tfr. ^^rowning puts the 
case between loye mid ^ovledge into f^ very 
few lines : — 

" Kno^edge means 
ETcr-renswed asmuance by defeat 
That victory is somehow still to reach : 
But love Is vietoiy, the prize tteeU." 
The last fancy of Ferishtah's, and the most 
fanciful, tiie one called "A Bean-stripe, also 
Apple-eating " would seem to be an oracular 
answer to a peasimist drawn from the con- 
sideration of black and white l)eans. 

After each apologue in the volume comes 
a lyric, which puts in a personal and intense 
way the spirit of the preyious poem. The 
most severable as well as the simplest and 
most perfeet is this, wluch sams up the 
praises of love : — 

Ask not one least word of praise 1 

Words declare your eyes are bti^tf 
What then meant tliat summer day's 
Silence spent in one long gase f 

Was my silence wrong or right f 
Words of praise were all \o seek ] 

Face of you and form of you. 
Did they find the praise so weii 
When my lips Just touched your ohefA — 
Touch whldi let my soul come thiou^F" 
There remain the prologue and epilogue, 
which those who know Hr. Browning^s babit 
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of solacmg himseU, &a Eeets said, " with cups 
o{ old Tine after the aidonre of song," will 
ufttuially turn to first. The prologue this 
time is not a cap of this sort. It is a j'eit 
£«^rit, which may be rememberL-d as em- 
balming a new rhyme to Italy. Just, we are 
told, OB ortolans are eaten with toast find sage- 
leaf, and to enjoy them you must bite boldly 
throi^h aU three, to in reading these poeme 
you must masticate " sense, ught, and song " 
together. A defect of the analogy would 
seem to be that in the book, the ortolan, if 
that be the lyric, is only an annex to the sage- 
leaf or parable. The epilogue is much more 
enjoyable. H. C. Bekchiho. 



The O^iet of Iht HUtorieal Profeuor: an 
Inaugural Lecture. Sy E. A. Preeman. 
(Uacmillan.) 
Thb universal feeling that Mr. Freeman's 
claims to the post of Regius Professor in the 
UniTornty of Oiford were undisputed will 
reoeive confirmation from the publication of 
his inaugural lecture. Even if his own posi- 
tion M an historian were less eminent, there 
is a qtecial reaeon why the occupant of the 
post should be ono who is specially fHnn'liar 
with mediaeval times. The business of on 
historical professor is twofold. He has, on the 
one hand, to take care that his pupils never 
stndy details without being reminded that 
each detail is unintelligible except as part of 
a great whole, and, on the other hand, to 
take care that they do not lose themselves in 
vogue contemplation of the course of historical 
development without that touch of real life 
which a study of original authorities alono can 
give. It is this latter task which is all- 
important, and which cannot be adeqnaMy 
fulfilled by one who has taken the sixteenth 
or the seventeenth century for his province. 
Such a person, in knowing what Wolsey or 
Shaftfisbnry said themselves in their letters, 
is indeed in a far better position for writing 
history than one who can only know what 
Gregory of Tours has to say about Brunhild, 
or what Thucydides has to say about Cleon ; 
but for educational purposes his position is 
far worse than one who can deal with Gregory 
or Thucydides. He cannot send hia pupils to 
read one part of a correspondence in the 
Bodleian, another part in the British Kuccum, 
and a third part perhaps at Venice or Siman- 
cas. From these hindrances Mr. Freeman is 
altogether free. " Till our whole system be 
recast, be says, 

"the best thing that can be done for sound 
leaming in the department in which 1 am called 
to give my help wiU be to fix, as far as may be, 
the enar^ea oftbose who devote themselves to 
the so-called 'modem' school on those periods 
which can be treated most nearly sifter the 
sound fashion of the old school o'. Literat 
Bumaniora. That school did not make a man 
a philosopher, a jdiilologor, or an historian, but 
it p>ve him the best possible start towards 
malong himaalf auy one of the throe." 

It i£i. Freeman snceeeds in leading the 
University in this direction ho will do a good 
work. "Wliy, tor instance, should not it be 
made imperative on all who seek tor honours 
to present themselves for examination on s 
definite original authority from a list selected 
hv those who have the conduct of the examina' 
tioa? The new system has its gains as wel 



as its losses, and the object of those who are 
called on to carry it out should be to make 
the gain as complete as possible. 

In view of this weighty utterance it is 
hardly worth while to dwell on Mr. Free- 
man's renewed protest against the division of 
history into ancient and modem. At least 
as good a theory as any which he mentions 
is that which counts Pericles, Augustus, and 
Oliver Cromwell as belonging to modern, 8t. 
Louis and Earl Simon as belonging to ancient 
history. If this theory is the true one, it 
only remains to congratulate the university 
on the manner in which ancient history is 
being taught within it. 

SUIITEL B. OABDDrEB. 



A Sketch of the Life and Timsi of the Rev. 

Sydney Smith. By Stuart J. Beid. Second 

Edition. (Bampson Low.) 
Thu fact that a second edition of this book 
has already been called for is a sufficient jus- 
tification of its original publication as not a 
rival, but a supplement to Lady Holland's 
admirable biography of her father. Sydney 
SmiUi is one of those men of whom it seems 
impossible to leam too much, because it is 
impossible to leam unpleasant things. He bad 
no skeleton in his closet, no pasaicms, no 
dyspepsia, and, in spite of TSi. Betd, no dis- 
appoiatments. Like Marcus Aurelias, he 
"Uved as upon a monntain." He was never 
alone. He was richly endowed with that 
" social sense " which Mr. Henry James — the 
eminent American metaphysician, not the 
eminent American novelist — says Carlyle was 
deficient in ; indeed, it was probably his 
opulence in this "social sense" that made 
Carlyle write unfavourably of him when 
"first heard guffawing." Besides, Smith's 
shrewdness, busiocsa capacity, and general 
man-of-tbe-worldliness, were quite as remark- 
able as his capacity for good fellowship, and 
for saying good Uiings ; Bohemianism was 
quite as foreign to him as cant One's enjoy- 
ment of Sydney Smith — provided one enjoys 
him at all — ^is therefore what Colendge 
declared Faith ought to be, " a total act of 
the soul." Hence his popularity among the 
same sort of folks — virtually the whole of 
our middle class — that appreciate Macaulay, 
are horrified at Swift, see nothing in Lamb, 
and despise the professional joker of to-day. 
Even if Mr. Ueid had done nothing bat glean 
after Lady Holland he would have had a 
public. 

This is more than a book of gleanings, 
however, in the shape of tettei^, verses, and 
essays never before published, although the 
most of such now given are interesting in 
themselves. Mr. Beid has aimed at rendering 
three services to the memory of Sydney Smith, 
two of which, at least, are of undoubted 
value. In the first place, he makes clear 
the relations between Smith and tiie &mily 
of Mr. Beach, the Wiltshire squire, to whose 
son Michael he was tutor in Edinburgh, 
and thus the earlier portion of this book may 
be considered aa a distinct addition to Lady 
Holland's work. These relations were, in 
every respect, of a pleasing kind. The letters 
that passed between Smith and the Beaches 
prove that they considered him, and that be 
•onsidered himself, on the footing ot a friend, 



and not of an employi, mudi less ot a Ijtite. 
In the second place Mr. Beid lays more iitm, 
than did Lady Holland on the clerical mJc ot 
Sydney Smith's career. He does his b«t to 
show Smith actually at work in his 'WilUiire 
curacy, in bis Yorkshire living, as rcctoi- of 
Combe Floiey, and Canon of 8t Pnul'e. li i) 
clear that Smith did his statutory dutiin tiili 
fidelity and assiduity, that he ws'< s giml 
friend to his parishioners, and looked to tbrii 
physical quite as much as to their mirjl 
health. The Yorkshire boy who, when diil. 
lenged to say what Smith was, described him 
as " Doctor, parson," bit the nail on the head 
as boys usually do. For the rest, Smith atctred 
clear ot the Tbir^-Nine Articles, at, indcd, 
he almost boasted to Hiss Mattineaa afur 
reaching three score and ten, and Inth 
preached and practised the doctrine of "&bstL- 
noncB from all distant views of human life, 
except when religious duties call upon one tn 
take them." It would have been a miutske, 
therefore — though hardly a scandal as in the 
case ot Swift — to have made Sydney SmitL i 
bishop. Finally Mr. Eeid endeavours to 
pourtray Smith with his "times," and tbe 
men of these " times " aa a back{tToiiii>l 
This is the least successful and the least like- 
able portion of hia book. Mr. Reid rcprodiKei 
not a little of what Sydney Smith once tcnn<il 
"stale fervour," and, what b worse, bUIe 
bitterness about polilacs, Puseyiam, Diismt, 
and what not, whereas what ho ought to bm 
done was to have shown the actaal relutiooiliip 
in which Smith stood towards Grey, Brougbm. 
and the others of hia leading cQat«mporari» 
with whom he was brought more or Ipj? 
closely into contact. Mr. lUid mskei fur M 
much of the neglect of Smith by hia politici! 
friends. Was he, after aU, so very linn a 
partisan? He was on JEdinburgh Seiiritir, 
it is true, and fought for Catholic E[iiaiici[>i' 
tion and the first Reform Bill. But it is 
at least poaaiblo that he did so less aa a ffbif 
than as an enemy of fanaticism, which xemta 
to him to be struck at by the one, and s friend 
of freedom, which he believed to be brand 
up with the other. Smith's o»n views on 
this subject are expressed in a letter writKn 
by him to Jeffrey, from London, when he w) 
upwards of thirty, 

"You ask me about my prospects. I tliink 
I shall long remain as I am. I hin »" 
powerful friends, I belong to no psrtj, I ''" 
not cant, I abuse canting everyffaen^ 1 *^ 
not conciliatory, and I have not talents enoun 
to force my way without these laudaU« s™ 
illaudable ai 



Even about Edinburgh Resiewing he wrote to 
Jeflfreyin 1807, "I have three motives foi 
writing reviews : first, the love of jm; 
second, the habit of reviewing; third, tbe 
love of money ; to which I may add s fonrtj- 
the love of punishing fraud and folly." 1' 
it not possible that Orey discovered, thoo^ 
in a. different way from Jeffrey, the trne 
character and extent of Smith's portisuiihip. 
As it was, Orey gave his friend the csnowT 
ot St. Paul's, the income attaching to vhieh 
certainly deserved the description of "sang 
which he applied to it 

Mr. Eeid publishes, in his work, some 
sixty letters and a few essays sod n^ 
which never before saw the hght ii« 
verses are poor, the essays slight bnt cbw- 
BCteriftie, the lettere pofTaded l^ g"*' 
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humoured fan rather than rtndded with jokea, 
The most perfect o( them, in every Btnse, is 
this ; — 

" 33, ChAiIcB- street, June 37, ia<^. 
" Dear Lord Lausdownc, 
" Uany thanks for the two books of Hal- 
lam'i, which I cetom this day, having' reoeiTed 
from them a good deal of instnictioii, clear of 
every particle of amusement. 

" Ever yonre, 

"Sydnet Smith." 

Some of these letters ^ve Smith's vieva on 
men, things, and books. Hera is a curious 
criticism of Th* Bride of Zammfnaoor : — 

"Walter Scott seema to me the same sort of 
thing, hibonred in a very inferior way, and 
more careless, with many repetitions of himself. 
Caleb is overdone, Sir W. and Lady Afihton are 
very good characters, and the meetinct of the 
two ooaches-uid-suc the beet scene in the book. 
The cfttastrophe is shocking and disgusting." 

The sketches of the various lodgings and 
houses occupied by Sydney Smith in the 
conrse of his life, supplied by Mr. "Walter 
Tomlinson, are admirable, and an ornament to 
llr. Reid's work. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that the testimonials to character, con- 
tribnted by Lord Granville and Ur. Gladstone, 
are either ornamental or usefnl. The Prime 
Minister's in particular is as cold as the letter 
of a conscientious hcadmsster about a boy of 
undoubted parts who has also a weakness for 
practical joking. Williah Wallace. 



Ahoce the Snowlint: Mountaineering Sketches 
between 1870 and 1B80. By Clinton Dent. 

(Longmans.) 

A BtxjENT traveller in Eastern Africa tells us 
"that a feeling of veneration for the most 
con-ipicuous or remBrkably shaped hiU in 
their vicinity — in one ease almost reaching to 
mountain-worship," is characteristic of certain 
native tribes. This may serve as a confirma- 
tion of a theory which was once propounded by 
a reviewer (and which would probably now be 
accepted by the President of the Soard of 
Trade) that if we could peel a well-known 
climbiug professor, as cooks peel onions, we 
should come, under all his coats of culture, to 
the savage of the wilderness. At any rate, 
the "\'ice- President of the Alpine Clnb, aft«r 
ire have stripped off the coats of humonrist 
and sentimentaliet, of physiologist and play- 
goer, in which he conceals himself, will be 
found to resemble the "Upper Lomwe" in 
"almost worshipping" a particular peak. 
His divinity is the great rock-spire ol the 
Chamonix valley, which immediately over- 
hangs (and probably owes its name to its 
situation) the Bourco of the Arveiron. As Mr. 
E. Whymper's Seramllet was the story of the 
conquest of the Matterhoni, Mr. C. Dent's 
Above the Snowline is tho story of the conquest 
of the Aiguille du Bm. But here the like- 
ness ends. Mr. Whymptr woi solid, scien- 
tific, perforce tragic; Mr. Dent can afiord 
to be, and is wilfully, the reverse. "Qui 
u'a jamais ses henres de folic est moins 
sa(;e (^u'll ne le pensc," is the motto on his 
title, and the keynote to his book. If the 
writer now and then, like the Fool in Shak- 
fperc, verges on the serious and sentimental, 
he Boon remembers to forget himself, and 
refamca the cap and bells. The fooling, even 



when, as in a parody on foreign Alpine 

literature, it takes the shape of burlesque, is 
good of its kind, and under its light surface 
the book contains a lively record of a most 
BTidaciouB struggle against nature, much 
sound reflection on all matters of mountain 
craft, and a series of most amusing sketches of 
certain recently developed types of tho climb- 
ing fraternity. 

Of late an essential change has taken 
place in "mountaineering." It has almoit 
ceased to be a branch of travel in order to 
become a branch of sport. The Alpine 
guide has consequently become a professional. 
The amat«ur has taken to make "books," 
to discuss " form," to be the possessor 
of a "record," Rivalry has become more 
intense as the field for it has narrowed, and 
it is to be feared that, in consequence, climbers 
have sometimes been full of their own little- 
nesses where they ought to have been 
abeorbed in the greatness of nature. These 
probably are bnt the symptoms of a passing 
disorder ; and, any way, tho matter is of no 
great import to the world, however grievous 
it may seem to a few middle-aged senti- 
ment^ists who counted the Alpine summers 
of their youth, not by petty tends, but by 
lifelong friendships ! 

Climbers, like other bobby-hunters, are the 
better for being laughed at. But of outside 
reproof they have always enough. It is the 
cntic on the hearth who hits home, and a 
vice-presideat who will play the mentor to 
his contemporaries deserves well of the 
Alpine Club. Ur. Dent has planted the point 
of, shall we say, his ice-axe in their tenderest 
niots. In his pages we recognise the heroes of 
the hotels. They seldom wander far from good 
inns, lurking for days round the comer in 
mysterious converse with the leading profes- 
sionals, just as if the turf and not the ice. 
were their field of operations, or hastily fold- 
ing and unfolding large maps in a dork comer 
of the lalon, or watching through the teles- 
cope some ascent of a peak twelve miles ofi, 
and solemnly shaking heads over the fact thus 
revealed that " Jones on ice is far from what 
they had been led to expect." We follow 
them through their ascents and " variations " 
(a "variation" in Alpine phraseology implies 
going somewhere by a different way to other 
people, and generally by a wrong way, though 
the wrongnesB need not exceed a few hundred 
yards to give it value), we look on at their 
meals of truffles and cold punch on the glacier, 
and we finally enjoy in a terse summary the 
literary mouse which is bom of their moun- 
tains, the article in which "they traverse 
strange localities for which there appear to be 
no adequate deecripttve expressions in their 
own language . . . and deal out unsparing 
satire to their companions, unlimited praise to 
their guides, and nnmeasured ridicule to their 
porter." 

In a final chapter Mr. Dent digresses into 
some serious reflections on the " Future of 
Mountaineering," on its value as the helpmate 
of surveying, and the place it may thereby 
take in geographical progress. He also, 
speaking with the authority of a trained 
physiologist acquainted with the recent experi- 
ments of M. P. Bert and others in laboratories, 
delivers a deliberate opinion that the rarity 
of the air will not prevent mountaineers 
from reaching heights of 30,000 feet, if other- 



Aiore the Snotelint is adomed by two of 
Mr. Whymper's beautiful realistic woodcuts 
and a spirited fancy sketch by Mr, P. Mao- 
quoid. It is a book which will be road with 
amusement and interest by all who have ever 
penetrated, or hope to penetrate, the region 
it describes. To the young at this season it 
may be particularly recommended. Tho 
attraction which Alpine adventure has for 
healthy boys is a fact which publishers and 
parents have as yet failed adequately to 
recognise. Douglas W. FaESHFiELn, 



Strange Slcriet. By Grant Allen. (Chntto & 

Wind us.) 
In a short introduction to this volume, Mr. 
Grant Allen, who has hitherto been known to 
the public chif fly as a writer on certain aspects 
of natural history and of ethnology, treated 
from the modern standpoint of evolution, dis- 
closes himself in the new character of a writer 
of fiction, aeknowlodging himself the author 
of a group of remarkable stories, originally 
published in Belgravia and in Longman'* 
Magaxint under the pen-name of " iT. Arbuthnot 
Wilson," and here reprinted, to the number of 
sixteen. He explains that, however discon- 
nected in locality and incident, they have 
nearly all some link of union with each other, 
in being designed to express in action some 
scientific or psyohologicsl idea, and he offers 
this underlying motive as his excuse and 
apology for straying into fields seemingly 
remote from his former accustomed haunts. 
But in truth no apology is needed, for the 
stories, as literature, take higher rank than 
any similar collection since the appearance of 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson's ^em Araiian Xighia. 
They have more in common, as regards several 
of the subjects chosen and the external frame- 
work of the narratives, with Mr. Frederick 
Boyle's clever sketches than with any other 
recent fiction, but ore superior in style and in 
subtlety of conception. 

The first storyin tho book, "The Eeverend 
John Greedy," is a very forcible study of the 
persistence of heredity in barbarous races, for 
its hero is a full-blooded Fantee, who has 
graduated at Oxford, been ordained as a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and 
married an English lady. He returns to 
Africa as a missionary, having never seen it 
since infancy, ami, under the influence of tribal 
contact, reviving the dormant thoughts and 
habits of his race, relapses into savagery. 
There is one detail of the picture which sug- 
gests a doubt. The African negro so ht 
differs from the Australian hlackfellow aa to 
have a great hankering after white mens' 
dress and some of their more easily imitated 
usages, BO that while the incident of the re- 
lapsed barbarian t«aring up his European 
clothes and donning the native waiatdoth is 
qnite in keeping with Australian surroundings, 
it does not ring so true upon the west coast of 

The second story is slighter, but cleverly 
handled, being the experience of a young 
medical man who has made a brilliant dis- 
covery in physical science, so far ahead of the 
knowledge of those to whom he submits it 
aa to cause his sanity to be questioned ; while 
a muscular contraction which <»UBeOui>i ^* 
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voluntarily to make bidooua grimaces leads 
liimseU to the Bame conclusion, with resnlta 
for which the reader is referred to the tale, 

The third atory, " Mr. Chung," is the pro- 
ciae oonverse of the first, and tella of a 
Chinaman who has imbibed English ideas till 
he is entirely out of Hympathy with the tone 
of his countrymen, and who, summoned back 
by his GoTBrnment from the legation to which 
he is attached, is put to death, on a charge 
nominally of witohcraft, but really of ineivunu. 
Here, too, something is desiderated, for as yet 
'no signs have been given, to the best of the 
present critic's knowledge, that any Chinese, 
however familiar with European ways and 
ideas, have admitted the superiority of the 
Fan-iwei over the natives of the Flowery 
Land. 

" The Curate of Chnmside," a cold, aesthetic 
young clergyman, who commits forgery and 
murder in oraer to enable him to marry com- 
fortably, is a little crudely imagined. True 
enough, as Hr. Allen says, that the temper 
depicted ia one which waa common during the 
Italian renascence, and in view of the per- 
manent similarity of human nature, and the 
partidly like conditioua of modem thought 
and society, is not wholly imposaible of 
revival here and nOw. But he has not 
allowed enough for the difference of environ- 
ment. The public opinion of mediaeval Italy 
did not hold such crimes in horror, and the 
chances of impunity, even when the doer of 
the deed was known, were considerable, A 
man like "Walter Dene would have needed 
stronger motives than those ascribed to him in 
the story before committing himself to so 
terrible a risk, as his cool head would have 
kept that risk clearly in his memory. 

The next atory, a mere trifle, calls for no 
special remark, and "My Hew Year's BvB 
among the Kummies," though light and 
amusing, has no permanency of character. 
" The Foundering of the Fortma " is of better 
quality, as a well-drawn portrait of a par- 
ticular type of scoundrel, but still it is not 
one of tbe salient itoms in tbe volume. That 
rank may, howev6r, be justly assigned to 
" The Backslider," a clever description of Aa 
obscure minor sect in a lower middle-elaaa 
London suburb, and of the history of a young 
man reared with the design of succeeding to 
its headship, a vocation which be misses in 
consequence of receiving ah education too 
advanced for the iiit«llectuEtl level of his com- 
munion. Ht. Allen has made one slip in the 
dialogue. He represents a smug tradesman as 
warning the community that their selected 
champion will probably disappoint their hopes, 
ond give no value for the money they aro 
about to sabscribe for his education, pro- 
phesying that he will "round upon" the 
Church. Now, in the first place, to "round 
upon " ia thieves' slang, not ordinary inelegant 
language, so that Mr. Orimshaw would not 
have used the phrase at all, and in the next 
place it doee not mean to go back bom a pro- 
mise, but to "peaoh" or inform against to 
the polioe. 

" The Mysteiions Occurrsnce in Piccadilly " 
is a skit on the Society for Psychical Beseorob, 
showing bow a Well-antbenticated case of 
apparition inaj be a boax. " Carvalbo " 
serves as a pendant to the flrtrt story, whose 
lines it traverses to some extent, the hero 
being of dave ori^, tmd rising to note as 



author and social succeaa generally, so oa to 
win the affections and hand of a lady who 
had been at first repdled by rfteial feelings. 
"Pauaodyne" is less now in treatment than 
most of the other Stories, and seems to have 
been suggested by a scientific hoax, attompt*d 
not long ago in the newspapers, as to the dla- 
oovery of an agent whereby animation could 
be indefinitely auspended without danger to 
life. In other respeoto, the motive of Godwin's 
St. Ltm and MeBsrs, Besant and Eice's jfi« 
Yean' Tmant are copied, if indeed copyright 
oon be said to exist in » old an idea. " The 
Empress of Andorra" is the weakest thing in 
the volume, being an attempt at broad farce 
and political earicaturo, to which Mr. Grant 
Allen's considerable powers do not lend them- 
selves. The late Mr. Grenville Murray might 
hare handled the theme divertingly, but it 
would be better away from this collection. 
"The Senior Proctor's Wooing" looks moro 
aa if it were a study after Mr. Henry Junes 
thou the native fruit of Mr. Allen's own mind, 
but it ia pleasant reading. " The Child of the 
Phalanstery " strikes a much higher note, and 
tries to show what Wie practical working of 
the theory of Euthanasia might be in Some 
circumatances and imder a recoat morality, 
" Our Scientific Observations on a Ghoet" is 
very giaoious fooling, but nothing more ; while 
the concluding paper, " E4m Daft of CaWn- 
pore," endeavours to embody the sentiments 
of those Indians who sided Actively with the 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, and are still the em- 
bittered, if silent, enemies of the British 
Mf'. It would have been given more local 
colour and accuracy, if tbe act of ihjtiBtioe 
which turned Nana ^thlb into so implacable a 
foe had been mentioned, as helping to decide 
one of his people, 

Mr, Qraiit Alien has fully established his 
claim to be heard henceforth as a story-teller. 
It is for him to consider whether he will abide 
by the patterns be has now offered us, or will 
try his winga for a longer Sight and the 
regulation three volumes of a formal novel, 

BlOHAKB F. LrrTLBTALE. 



"Diocesan Histories," — Norwich. By the 

Hev. A. Jessopp, D.D. (8. P, C. K,) 
Thb impetus which is given to the study of 
antiquities by the writings of men like Dr, 
Jessopp ia nbt to be Uf^htly estimated. A 
graphic style, wide reading, and a power of 
generalisation, are seldom found so nearly 
allied in one writer as they are in the person 
of the author of this Diocesan History. The 
result is that it wiU be read with interest and 

Eleasure, and is sure to attract many stndente 
ito the generally — ^but needlessly — dry and 
dusty paths of antiquarianism. Not many of 
such students will, of course, be able to put 
together work like this book; but all of us 
are, at all evento, fit to grub about indus- 
triously, and turn up the soil for the skilled 
iabonrer. The tery early history of East 
Anglia bears too great a resemblmce to the 
subject-matter of the celebrated chapter " on 
snakes in Iceland " to be made much of ; but 
Dr. Jessopp does bis best in a barren field, 
and touimes with a light but firm band on 
Caesar's success, which was veir like failure. 
The author's explanation of why we find so 
large a proportion of married pnesto shortly 
aftra the C<aiiquest is a very reasonable one. 



"The science of law was as yet in its infancy, 
the parson, who was inducted into a benefice 
and enjoyed it as hia freehold by virtoe of Ids 
office, might easily convince himself that ttHo 
he held offioe ha might do with it what he 
pleased." 

There can be no doubt, moreover, that the 
marriage of priests was never prohibited ly 
the common law. The priest ran the riiktrl 
all maimer of ecclesiastical oensnrea, but his 
son was bom in wedlock for alt that, and, 
being legitimate, often took bis fstbai'i 
patrimony by descent. 

Of the "Black Death" of 1349 -SO, Dr. 
Jessopp has since published an admirable 
monograph in the IfiruUtnth Centaiy ; bnt 
two short extracts from the present wori gin 
a graphic view ot the terrible sconrge. 
"In Uia Spring of 1349, Bishop Bataman iw 
absent, employed in condncthig negodatiffl!! 
for paaoe between England and Prance. He 
returned to Norfolk in the beginning of Jons 
to find his brother. Sir Bartholomew, of Gillihe;- 
ham, dead, and the plague rapng with «Wul 
Beverity. During the next two months fhe 
three chief nunneries in the diocese— Bnngaj, 
Cairow, and Eedlingfold— loat their priorwast 
All the canons in Mount Jove, in Havoringliind, 
died, AtHickling, only asmglecanoDsnrrind, 
and he, a novice, who made his profesdoii tu 
the prior as he p^e latter ?] lay dying. 
At Walsingham, at Thetford, at 'Westacre, il 
the great Abbey of St. Benet's, Holm, Ik 
Same frightful mortality prevsilwi, andinsil 
montha no less than twenty-one religion! 
bouses had lost their rulers. In the city of 
Norwich it is said that the mortahty tm nuet 
frightful; in Tarmouth it was acsroely 1«<; 
Lynn seems to have escaped with oomparaliff 
iminunity, . . . In view of the serious faflinjoff 
in tbe supply of clergy, and the (act that, is > 
resolt of fiiat falling o£E, many poriaha vat 
left without any parsons to serve them, the 
bishop was authorised to ordwn dity younj 
man to the ministTv, who might bo two yw» 
below the canomcBl age. . . . 

" During all this terrible time Bishop B»l^ 
man never left his dioooae for a day. In*^ 
single month of July he personally inititntM 
207 persons. Till the 9th of the month he w 
at Norwich, the plague making awful havoc 
all round him. On the 1 0th be moved to Home, 
and there iii a smgle day instituted tventj 
poraoaa; from this time till the peiMletiK 
abated, he moved about from phiea to plwf. 
nmly staying more than a fortnight in any om 
bonSe, and followed everywhere by the trecp 
of clergy, who came to be admitted to im 
livinga of such as had died, , . . Bearing m 
mind that tbe episcopal records take iio "ocomt 
of deaths in the monasteries, except where IM 
head of the house was carried off; that none of 
tbe unbeneficed clergy are noticed except wbere 
they were presented with preferment ; that m 
mendicant orders that were labouring amcoB 
the townspeople, and were hardly mw/r 
episcopal iurisdiotion, never oame before £M 
bishop at all-it ia impossibJe to estiffiate m 
number of clergy in tbe diocese ot Sorwicu 
whom the 'B!^ Death' carried off at IcB 
than two thousand." 

Dr. Jessopp has, I think, onderralned Uie 
foundations of Herbert de Losings, for m W> 
summary of Uie Bishop's work he does not 
mention the foundations by him of ft- 
Leonard's Priory at Norwich (before th Pnorr 
there) and of the Benedictine estabhfhmeni 
at Aldeby. His estimate, too, tbst at leMi 
six other monastic foundations, Iw*"""/!;; 
wich Priory, were begun daring Eerb^' 
episcopate (1096-1119) is also onw^ "" 
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mark. Beaides those jast named aa personally 
foaaded by Herbert, and the eix eaumerated 
by Dr. Jessopp, we know in XorfoUc alone of 
Honham (1105), Brotoholm (1113), and 
Hemptan ccrtaibly, and Heacham, Ciuthorpe, 
and Weatacre in all probability — to say nothing 
of the alien priories of Toft Monks, "Welle, 
Horatead, and Wiohiagliam, While no donbt 
there were many otfaeta in Suffolk. 

There is little doubt that the author is right 
in supposing that tho recorda of the Arch- 
deaconry at Norwich, when Tanner was Arch- 
deacon, went baok as far aa the thirteenth 
century. As to the way in which he prac- 
tically pillaged theae records to enrioh the 
Bodleian Library one can only say in his 
defence that he waa choosing the leaser of 
two evils. Had he left the records he 
"moTeil" in their proper custody they would 
huTo remtuned, lilce what ha did leave, 
ptactically unoonsnltable, anarronged, and 
nnindexed, while now we have an admirable 
and weU-indezed calendar of them with, in 
effect, free aceess to them at any time by aay 
Kholar. The author's well-doserredenoomiam 
on H>. Overbnry'a kindness tt) literary 
inquirers might well have been ext^ided to 
Dr. Benely, whose ability and courteay to 
searchers after matters ecclesiastical at Nor- 
wich are thu chief of the tew encouragements 
that are given them there. If one were 
hypercritii^ one would be ao about the head- 
ings to the chaptera and the map — "Chaos 
come again," "For conscience sake," "Storm- 
clouds and Sunshine," "How the air began 
to clear," "Onward," and soon, remind us of 
Ouida's novels, while the map is not well 
done. Why on earth, for example, should 
North Bepps be in big and Aylaham in small 
letters ? The latter waa not only the more 
important place commerciaUy, but has some 
litUc ecclesiastical interest with ita fine church 
founded by John of Gaunt and ita Duchy Court ; 
while, exoept that SUhop Rugge was bom in 
the latter place, nothing much can be said about 
it. By the way, I find Boger Bugge at North 
Bepps on the Subsidy Roll of 1327, eo the 
nsaat conjectured descent from the Bugges of 
Shropshire ia probably ail noUaense. There 
are, of oDune, slipa in a book which bristles 
with facts, e.g., when the author refers to 
St. Benets at Hulm, founded in I0I4, being 
" like almost all those that had preceded it 
net down in the heart of the Norfolk Broods." 
The only two prerious foundations in Norfolk 
were, I think, the Benedictine Nunnery of 
East Dereham, and the Benedictine Abbey of 
Molycourt, which is in Ontwell — the former in 
tho centre of the county, and the other at the 
extreme west, while the Broada are at its 
extreme eaat. Indeed, the Broad District 
proper had Singularly few foundations at any 
time, for I can only call to mind Hickling 
and Weybtidge beaides St. Benets. 
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Fatt and Loot f. By Hajor Griffiths. InSrols. 
(Chapman ft Hall.) 

Grrtl Porter Squart. By B. L. Farjeon. 
In 3 vela. (Word & Downey.) 

TV Lover'i Creed. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
In 3 Tola. (Chatto ft Windus.) 



Between the Aets. By Uiss Stocker. In 3 vols. 

(Bentley.) 
This Year, Next Year, Some Year, Nevar. By 

Puck. In2vols. (Sampson Low.) 
£Um MiddhtM. By Lady Oeorgiana Fuller- 
ton. In 1 vol. (Bentley.) 
Miuieal Snaret. By Annabel Gray. In 1 voL 

(J. & B. MaxweU.) 
Majos Aktbub Qbiffiths has made good nae 
of his knowledge of criminola and detectlTes 
and of their ways in Fatt and Loose. He has 
also drawn upon an intimate acquaintance 
both with London and Paris to give local 
colour to his hero's shifting adventures. 
Moreover, his style is vivacious, there is no 
padding, and the descriptions of Chatham 
diacipline, and of fhe great embezzlement 
trial, are severely realistic, "We could wish, 
indeed, that Major Griffiths did not recur with 
quite BO much zeat to his description of Ser- 
jeant Standaloft, and to the process hy which 
that emment counsel announced a telling 
point. The result ia an exciting and sensa- 
tioni^ story that su^eats Gaboriau, but dia- 
plays perhups more ingenuity in construction ; 
for the author, while he cannot divest the 
narrative of a general air of improbability, 
guards himaelf EuJroitly against any particular 
inatance of it. Perhaps the chief short- 
coming in the hook is that we anticipate the 
ddnottement too readily, and the relationa in 
which the various oharaoters stand to one 
another ; but this does not deprive it of its 
interest. Oar feelings are soon enlisted on 
the side of the adventurous baronet, and he 
is to be congratulated on his reward. We 
suspect, however, that he strained a point in 
making love to Fanchette. In L6on Lanti- 
meche, the eoamopolitan criminal, Vautnn 
himself would have acknowledged another 
and not unworthy disciple. He achieveB his 
greatest success under the o/hm of the Cuban 
Marqnia, who is becoming a favourite villain 
in fiction ainoe Miss Braddon used him k) 
lavishly in Phantom Fortunt. But in making 
L^on the MaTquis ^e Ojo Verde perhaps 
Major Griffiths practises overmuch oh an 
unauspecting public. Of the wisdom of 
Scotland Yard he does not seem to entertain 
a high opinion. Inspector Faske is chiefly 
remarkable for the aloority with which he 
jumps at conclusions. 

As the American humorist would have pat 
it, " a considerable comer of Dickens's mantle 
has fallen upon Kr. Forjeon." He possesses 
a sioguUr acquaintance with lower middle 
class lodgitag-houses in London, abd witb the 
manners of their inmates and landladies. 
Mrs. Preedy, the landlady of No. 110 Great 
Porter Sqtlare, is almost worthy of a place ih 
the Dickens gallery. Her crosa-examination 
by the Counsel for the Treasury, though the 
kind of thing ia not new, is admiiably done. 
But in the story of the little mat«h-girl's 
devotion Mr. Farjeon is at his best. Before 
her active share in the plot begins she is 
incidentally visited by a mild reporter, who 
suggests that the life of a match-girl may not 
be ^together a happr one. Fanny dissents. 
" Oh ! I 'ave lots of larka with the boys, and 
I've got some 'air . . . I'U show yer ; " and 
Fanny, with flnsned and excited face, pro- 
duced her treasure to the young man — a 
chignon, apparently of tow, many shades 



light«r than her own hair, but the possession 
of which made her a woman of faahion. 
These episodes, however, serve as a back- 
ground to a sensational story, which shows a 
high Older of invention and akill, although 
there are one or two joints in the harness, 
and the characters are thrown together in a 
somewhat haphazard way. Mr. Faijeon has 
chosen to tell it chiefly in the columns of the 
Evening Moon, whose ropreaentative worka up 
the atory, and finally embodiea it in a supple- 
ment as a thrilling romance in real life. 
Perhaps there is a little too much of the 
Evening Moon, and Mr. Farjeon's exaggera- 
tion of journalism goes off into burlesque; but 
it makes very good reading. In his scenes of 
"the higher depravity" the author ia hardly 
BO Bucoessful as in Great Porter Bquaro, and 
the incident of Sydney Campbell's misfortune 
wanting in vraitembUtnee. 
' ' £eep yourself in your place, and then you 
n respect yourself, aod other people can 
s])ect you," ia a aound, if trit«, piece of 
advice, which is constantly in the mouth of 
Misa Nestle, who is certainly the beat and 
most lifelike character in Mrs. Caahel Hoey'a 
novel. But Mavis Wynn, who at one time 
incurred the old housekeeper'a diapleasure, is 
also a very pleasant figure, altiiough the 
rather unnecessary woodcuts in the three 
volumes seem chiefly devoted Ut degrading 
our idea of her. For the rest, the other 
characters, excepting Trotty Veck the terrier, 
are somewhat unr^ and shadowy. The 
story, however, is a pretty one, and all'a well 
that ends welL But the practice of con- 
tinnaUy marking the lapse of time by osteriaks 
ia an irritating one, and reduces the narrative 
to a series of disjointed scenes. How the 
squire waa aeparated from his wife, how he 
Immediate in life the lesson all must leain— 
that it is impoaatble to limit the conaequences 
of our errora to ouraelves, how he became 
reconciled to the new tenant at Bassett, and 
how all the lovers oame together, must be 
read in Mrs. Cashel Hoey's own pagea. Her 
sMe is by no means disagreeable, though full 
of quaint turns and affectations. And she 
has a genuine feeling for quiet English 
scenery, the garden at Bassett being described 
with considerable felicity, though the Breton 
country is hardly as good. Farmer Wynn'a 
brutality ia unfortunately only too credible ; 
but the motive for his migration to Australia 
is left inexplicable, and the introduction of 
the outcast Jean might have been avoided. 

Miss Stccker's aonala of the brave family 
which lived near Suhley Parkj and faced 
all the complications of duns and landlords 
brought upon it by ita erratic bead, the 
artist, who held Au^ey eonnderattons to be 
a mark of the beast, is a cc^ital piece of Irork. 
To aay nothing of the Gvrman lessons and of 
the sbuying geeae, the wayward habits of the 
mastiff puppies, "Ittrely fat things, with 
grave, soo^, wrinkled races," as VOb ^^» 
declaro them to be, are very entertaining. 
Moreover, there are some happy deacriptions 
both of the ooontry and of London: 
that of the glimpse of angry clouds above 
the dark stnet deserves notice) and Miss 
Stacker's style is spontaneous and unusually 
correct And if the scene with Mr. Bompaa 
ia a little commonplace and overdone. Jack's 
struggles with " that idiotic wheelbarrow " 
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ahoT conriderable tDEight into the temper 
and Tocabttlaiy at the average boy. But in 
handling the narratiTe she ia not so anccesslul. 
It varies between being diffuse or rather 
abropt. On the whole, however, Mi»s 
Stocker has used an old situation — that of the 
woman who has trapped her husband into an 
early and lovelesa marriage, and then interposea 
between him and his happiness — with tfiect. 
Her solution of the deadlock is more satis- 
factory than ueual. There is a model answer 
to a history question in the third voluroo. 
" What part was taken by John Hampden in 
the stm^lo between the Parliament and the 
King?" Jack: "A considerable," 

Since the aesthetic and independent young 
lady was first introduced into fiction we have 
been prepared to find her "pitchforked" into 
novels in and out of season. But the inter- 
polation of Miss Agatha Browne into the very 
commonplace society which gathers round the 
garrison town of Ware is a singular concession 
to a mistaken taste. Hiss Browne has little 
concern with the dragging action of the story, 
and only serves to air an irrelevant and not 
very wise comparison between Buddha and 
Emerson. Otherwise the two volumes, like 
the society of Ware, which is rather destitute 
of resources, are entirely devoted to lawn- 
tennis and flirtation. Beyond the usual car- 
riage accident, which comes in the nick of 
time, there are no other incidents than stealthy 
encounters in moonlit gardens. The hero of 
the story is a captain, who, of course, is durk, 
handsome, and mysterious. But the governess 
who gave credence to his soft words, and 
thereby came to the sad end which gives the 
book its sentimenbal title, is more foolish than 
the average. There is also a good-natured 
sporting baronet, bat hopelessly vulgar. 
" What a jolly flat back you have got, Miss 
Hand," is a compliment which measures bis 
own refinement tolerably well, and the 
standard of gallantry in Ware. Except in 
the case of one reckless young subaltern, who 
deservedly carries off tiie only natural and 
straightforward girl in tbe novel, the senti- 
ment ia singularly false, and a proper demo- 
cratic license breaks out in the coining of 
words like " revelment " and " fussation." 

Lady Georgiana Pullerton apologises in the 
Preface for allowing passages to remain in Sllsn 
Middlttim "implying a belief in the intrinsic 
efficacy of Anglican ordinances after her 
conversion to Catholicism," and explains that 
the story is now republished after tbe lapse 
of more than thirty years. There does not 
seem to be any particular reason for republish- 
ing it now, nor, indeed, does Lady Georgiana 
Fnllerton appear to be actuated by any 
special motive in so doing. But the story is 
none tbe less disagreeable for dealing with a 
set of feelings and manners which have 
passed away, and its style is controlled by tbe 
mild influence of Miss Austen. Its senti- 
ment, however, and appreciation of character, 
are very difierent. Ellen Middleton's life and 
happiness is mined by tbe selfishness of a 
man who possesses himself of her secret, and 
eza^erates it, to her apprehensions, into its 
deadliest import. Bat the device of telling 
the story as a long deathbed confession — it 
occupies all but some forty out of four 
hundred pages — is not a very happy one. 

If it is to be jndged by its success, the 



Huaical Agency in Hoore Street ought to^he 
responsible (or many of those attractive 
adrcrtiwmcnts in the papers which offer a 
musical or literary career on consideration of 
a substantial premium, a fourth of which is 
to be devoted to the first year's salary. One 
victim, however, escaped its clutches, the 
daughter of the Hon. Gerald Tennyson, who 
had been disinherited for marrying a gover- 
ness, and gained a scanty subsistence by 
tuning pianos. When, however, we are told 
that Lilian had " one of those strange, old- 
world, yearning faces," together with "an 
impassioned soul and an ideal nature," her 
deliverance, and the character of her deliverer 
become clear. Of course it is a duko — this 
time a French one— who is under the dis- 
guise of the sympathetic second liolin of 
Her Majesty's, who appeals to Lilian's soul 
in sonatas. There is another story bound up 
with Lilian's fortunes which is equally flimsy, 
if not even more vulgar. C. E. DAWKncs. 



GIFT-BOOKS. 
The Lady of the Lake. With lUuatrations. 
(Frederick Wame & Co.) Wo thanic the 
English publisbers for introducing the text of 
"The Lady of the Lake" as reatared by Mr. 
W. J. Eolte, of Shftkapcriaa fame. The illua- 
trationa are only moderate, being on tt)o small 
a scale to show off the qualities of Amorican 
wood-cngravinB'. Pita- James will pass, but 
Ellen is a fadure. The daughter of the 
Douglas was not a gipsy, piux tbe author of 
Ancient and Modem liritoni. 

K(rahan the Tiijlixrihh : the Captain of tbe 
" Gnidara." By Jules Verne. Illustrated, 
(Sampson Low.) M, Jules Verne, we fear, will 
never " recapture the first fine careless rapture " 
of Twenlij Thousnnd Leagiin under the Sea. 
But we think that his latest book is better than 
some of its immediate predecessors. Without 
containing anything very marvellaua, it strikes 
fresh ground ; and our interest is maintainei 
solely by the directness of narration. The 
illustrations also are more abundant than usual. 
But we must protest against M. Jules Verne's 
growing habit of making two volumes out of 
one book. The present instalment breaks off 
without any excuse, and has no right to take its 
name from the captain of the Gaidara. By 
the way, what has become of the author s 
L'Archipel en feu, which was announced in the 
English papers as dealing with the Krakatoa 
eruption, but which turned out to be a story 
of the Cheek War of Independence ? 

The Old'F(uhioned Fairy £ook. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. Illustrated by Miss Bosina 
Emmet. (Sampson Low.) Both in form and 
in contents this book recalls pleasant memories. 
The very combination of silver and »)ld on the 
binding is characteristicjof the inside. It is a 
plump I6mo, packed full of fairy tales, and 
illustrated with graceful woodcuts of an old- 
fashioned type. Sirs. Harrison has taken as 
her model uie genuine story of marvellous 
adventure which has already delight«d countless 
generations in ehanions de gerle and in chap- 
books. Snob can never pali, especially when 
told with so much both of simpUcity and life. 
The illustrations also show considerable talent, 
though we venture to think that they show as 
well the inequality of the amateur. Sometimes, 
perhaps, they have not received justice from 
the engraver. 

Children of all Natioaa : their Homea, their 
Schoola, their Playgrounds. With original 
Illustrations. (Cassell.) It ia little more than 
a month since we were noticing a handsome 
American volume called Little Feople of Atia, 



That dealt primarily with babies, This bu t 
wider scope, for it not only takes us round tbe 
world, but it also includes children of luger 
growth. The letterpress gives a vast amoont of 
information in a bright ^tty way ; and moit 
of the woodcuts -are eioellent. We think it 
right to complain that our copy has been csn- 
lossly stitched by the binder. 

Comii: Slcetchei from Engliih Hiitory : lot 
Children of Various Ages. With Sescriptim 
Rhymes. By Lient-CoT. T. S. Soooombe. [ff. 
H. Allen.) Speaking only from a faded reml- 
lootion of A'Becketf B Comic Si^ory of Eitglanil, 
we venture to congratulate Col. Seocombc upon 
bearing the oomparison so well. One sdrau- 
tage at least he possesses in being able to daw 
his own pictures as well as to writ« hia own 
rhymes. In each department he is equsllj 
clever; and the result is a unity whldi tliii 
class of funny hooks sometimes kcka. The 
best illustrations, in our judgment, are "The 
Romans in Britain," " The Landing of Willisni 
the Conqueror," and " The Introduction ol 
Artillery. Altogether, we can reoomminid 
this book to all those who include hautf 
laughter as part of the curriculum of ikn 
schoolroom ; and for onr part we shall be glad 
to meet with CoL Seooombe again. 

King Fo, the Lord of Mivnde: a Twelfth 
Night Story told in Rhyme and PictiiK. B; 
Robert Dudley. (De La Eue.) Mr. DikIIct, 
like CoL Secoorabe, isboth rhymester and srtist. 
We must give him the credit of having niade 
ua smile ; but Col. Seccombe did better, be 
made us laugh. 

Brothers I'n Atvu, by F, Bayford Hairiwn 
(Blackie) ia a story of tSio Crusades, abundsntb 
incident. It deserves to be popular Bmos!; 
boys and among teachers also, for the wiilfr 
has taken pains to qualify his romance wiUi a 
good many facta of genuine history. Ot mas: 
the attempt to reproduce the language of th^ 
twelfth century is a failure, and it would be 
easy to point out a few anachronisms in the 
book — e.g., the use of maps as a preliminsrj (o 
a journey. But on the whole Mr. Haniwi 
has succeeded in imparting a aufGcienlly 
mediaeval tone to his tale, and the binder s 
entitled to no little credit for his share ia the 

Daffodil and the Croiiama^caTU. A Bomsoceof 
History. By Augusta Webster. ( M s cinrllMi ,) 
We must candidly say that our intsiest is llu> 
book was greater before we took it up thu 
when we laid it down. Mrs. Webster holda m 
high a place amone writers of seriotu fow 
that any attempt of ners in a new field desemt 
to be treated with respect. Daffodil is chtno- 
ing— the name no less than the Kttle gitl «li(' 
baira it But the CrohxaiicanB— in other words, 
the inbabitanta of £Vog-land — are a bore- ^^ 
doubt, indeed, whether even Lewis Cstroll 
could preserve our attention tiirough fom 
hundred and odd closely printed pag*«. '■o* 
relieved by a siuffle illustrabon. We have retd 
the book through, but have not yet put it to 
the supreme test of reading it aloud to cbildnn. 

Chatt aAout Germany. By Maggie Browne, 
(Caaaell.) Except a good story hook, flwe « 
nothing which chil^en so mach delight to 
read as a book about foreign comitries. Hi* 
Browne's account of Germany is, for 'he j^ 
poae, very good indeed. Perhaps ahe has crowded 
too muon information into her space, *^ 
sometimes her style is rather "banyiab"— • 
fault which children are quick to perceive «m 
complain of. But on the whole we we quiW 
sure that the book will be enjoyed by the 
readers for whom it is intended, and will con- 
vey a great deal of knowledge whict will not 
easily bo forgotten, The volume contra W^ 
than a hundred engravings, oud nearly sU °' 
them are excellent. 
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Piay. A Piotore-Book of Boyv, Oirla, and 
Babies. Pictures by Edith Scaanell. Tertes 
by Samael £. Cowan. (Uaicus Ward.] The 
idea of this book is by no means novel, but it 
admita of infinite Tariations. The verses seem 
to us above tiie average; and the piotnree showa 
competent knowledge of drawing, as well as a 
^raceftd touch, though the scale is somewhat 
too large. This last mentaoned disadvantage is 
particiuarly visible in the coloured illustrations. 

Every lover of the grandest prose in the 
language will thank Mr. F. B. Money Contta 
for his reprint of Jeremy Taylor's sermon, Th« 
Marriage Ring. (Kegau Paul.) No nobler 
words were ever written, on the mysteriousneM 
and sanctity of marriage. It should now find 
ita way into every household. Passages from 
Spenser and Milton form an appropriate Appen- 
dix; and Mr. Coutte has added a few judicious 
notes. Hiss £31ice Hopkins's magazine article 
on " The Song of ^ngs," which is also 
appended, though excellently written, seems to 
atrike a jarring note with the majestic beauty 
of the Bishop s paragraphs. This little book 
forms an eloquent eology on Christian mar- 
riage. 

Mr. MAHVIU.S Fevk 's Silver Ca'Hon (Sampson 
Iiow) is the book of all others to deUght a boy 
at home for the holidays. In its pages bears, 
Indiana, bison, night alarms, akirmishes, and 
rattlesnakes succeed each other with rapidity. 
Who does not know how cnnninEly Mr. fenn 
will arrange these " properties into an ex- 
citing stoiy P He may be regarded as the 
successor m boyhood's affections of Capt. 
Mayne Reid. The Silver Cailon has already 
charmed a large circle of boys in the Boi/i' Own 
Paper this year. 

NEEDwe do more than introduce to oar readers, 
both yonng and old, who are fond of sport and 
woodcraft at borne, Mr. Ohristopher I>aviee'B 
Ptler Peraaieu, Gamekeeper and Oentleman (P). 
^Wame & Co.) Natnnd history, trout-fishing, 
trapping vermin, and wild-fowl shooting are 
oilargea upon in these pages in a manner 
worthy of the author of The Suxm and her 
Crew. The illustrationB are numerous, and 
most of them good ; and the incidents are 
linked together with a love-tale. We have 
read it from end to end, and so will every lover 
of the countiy who takes it up. We sadly ask, 
however, is it absolutely necessary that game 
preservers should shoot jwregrines P A shade 
of compunction comes over Mr. Davies as he 
describes what wo must regs rd as the atrocity of 
-first stealing the eggs and then shooting a pair 
of praegrines over their nest, even though it 
were in the game-ridden county of Norfolk. 
Ifo gamekeeper of ours should perform this 
feat twice. 

Zigzag Joumeya in tht Wettern Slatfs of 
Ameriai. By Hezekdah Butlerworth, Fully 
lUostrated. (Dean & Son.) The plan of thU 
book aeems to us ingenious. A set of school- 
boys at Boston, Massachusetts, with their 
master, their janitor, and a few " old boys," 
begin by discussing among themselves the 
homestead law in the Western States, and end 
by making a trip together to San Franoisoo 
during the summer holidays. We dare say 
mch things are poaaible in America. From a 
literary point of view, at any rate, a good 
opportunity is afforded of mingling instruction 
witb adventure in a way that eSi boys will 
understand. Bome of the woodcuts are up to 
tlie approved American, standard ; the majority 
are very coarse, though perhaps not the lees 
effective on that acooont. 

Buayip Land: the Bto^ of a Wild Journey 
in New Oninea. By 6. Hbuiville Fann. With 
twelve fall-page lUnstrations. (Blackie.) The 
" bunyip " IS the kelpie, and sometiung more, 
-of toe blaokfellowa of Australia; mA thi« 



book takes its name from a domesticated black- 
fellow — a sort of Man Friday — who aocom- 
[Anies an Eoglish exploring party into New 
Quinea, and there finds "bunyips" galore. 
The blackfellow is good, so is a minor 
character called Jock Penny ; the rest are only 
tolerable. The rapid succession of adventures 
sustains the reader s interest from the first page 
to the last; but subsequent reflection does not 
altogether confirm their verisimilitude, nor 
recall any very definite idea of New Guinea. 
The Hlustratioug, though not BO stated on the 
title-page, are by Mr. Gordon Browne, whom 
we do not feel called upon to praise every 

Tlie Mijstery of Bteehey Grange; or. The 
Missing Host. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
[Griffith, Farran & Co.) The title of this book 
has a decided flavour of donjons and dungeons, 
and chambers haunted by wicked ancestors, 
with an unpleasant habit of wandering about 
in the small hours. It is in reality tiie story of 
a missing heir, who, after roving about the 
world for the greater part of his life, has 
quietly settled down in Natal, and has no mind 
to take posseaaion of the English property 
which he has unexpectedly inherited. He 
therefore sends his friend and partner, an old 
naval lieutenant, to invite his nearest of kin 
for a month's visit, and then joins the party 
incognito, in order to select one of them, as his 
heir. The plot is ingeniously worked out, and 
the interest is sustained to the last page. The 
lieutenant's yams furnish an undercurrent of 
iting adventures ; and, altogether, the book 
lure to be popular with boya, while it has 
the merit of inculcating a good many useful 
lessons in a very pleasant, tmobtroaive manner. 

In Freedom's Cause : a Story of Wallace and 
Bruoe. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie.) Mr. 
Heaty's books never fail to interest boy readers, 
and uie subject of this volume is one which is 
in itself peculiarly attractive. Mr. Henty 
makes strong claim in his Preface to historical 
aoouiacy : whether the claim is well founded is 
a question which it is scarcely worth while to 
discuss. 

The historical tale is not a form of fiction 
peculiarly dear to modem authora, as it restricts 
imaginatioii, and cannot ordinarily be written 
with dispatoh. We are glad, therefore, to see 
the late rise of exact historical study refieoted 
in three capital stories. Loveday's History, by 
Lucy E. Guernsey (Shaw & Co.), aims at illus- 
tratmg that most interestiag period, both in 
literature and religion, between the year 153S 
and the death of Elizabeth. Home life during 
that exciting time, with its pertnrbationa and 
strong set towards Protestantism, is here 
exodlently portrayed. In Qolden Sorteihots 
(Moatora & Co.], by Elizabeth H. Mitehell, 
a still earlier period in English history is chosen 
— the days of chivalry. Knights, monks, min- 
atrela, and fair ladies appear in its pages, and 
a very charming love-story binds the pageant 
together. Mrs. Mitehell successfully points 
out that the virtues of Edward the Third's time 
may famish a moral to readers in Queen Vic- 
toria's roign, A stronger infusion of history 
colours The Lord of the Marches ; or, the Story of 
Sir Soger Mortimer, by EmOy S. Holt (Shaw 
& Co.). The stirring timea of the fifth Earl of 
Mortuner are here called up again, and much 
that is of good report in them resuadtated in 
the form of a clever tale, with a strong religions 
vein running through it. The phrase^ogy 
em^iloyed is a little too archaic every here ana 
thrae, aa in the following specimen : — ' ' ' Is that 
sooth ? ' demanded Sir Gerard, almost as ex- 
cited as Miatress Greenstede. ' True as truth, 

yout" 



The Society for Promoting Christian Enow- 
ledge sends us a large number of bo oka 
for the young, all of thsm admirable in 
moral tone, and often also of high literary 

merit. The Valley of Baca depend (or most 
of ito interest on a girl crossed in love, 
who adopt![ nursing as a profession, and finds 
in that calling ample scope for good works and 
consolation for her own troubfes. The story- 
is prettily told, although we cannot agree with 
its enthnaiosm for Bora's great work, " Christ 
leaving the Praetorium." In The One Army tSrH. 
SitweU holds up to admiration several types of 
heroism, and, in a bright and stirring story, 
claims them all as manifestations of the same 
spirit. The Cottage Next Door is a tale of 
village life in a north-eastern county, told by 
Miss Helen Shipton, who evidently writes from 
personal knowledge, and not without consider- 
able foroe. The character of Tom Benntck is 
particularly natural, and Mattie, his half- 
brother'a wife, is a genuine product of modem 
days. The Gkild's IlUntrated Scripture History 
Series shows a great advance upon the Bible 
pictijre books of our yonth. The aepia draw- 
ings are oapQcially| vigorous, and if we have 



foundling in search of his relatives, Bible 
ThoaghU for Daily Life, by Mrs. Colin G. 
Campbell, is a simple, short comment on St. 
Mark's GK>Bpel. 

The Story of Vifeaa. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Sampson Low.) We remember laughing 
heartily over Mr. Stockton's American stories, 
with their clever combination of grotesquely 
impossible incidents and Ufelike portraiture of 
character. In this book the au^or has tried 
a different line, and not sucoeaafully. It is a 
French story of the reign of St. Louis, and Mr. 
Stockton has evidently thought that any indul- 
gence in humour was unbefitting in so grave 
an undertaking as the writing of an historical 
tale. However, boys are not often severely 
eritfoal about books which teU them of caitlu 
and knights, and perhaps The Story of ViteoM 
may please them. 

St. George for England, A tale of Dressy 
and Poitiers. By G. A. Henty. With eight 
full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
(Blackie, ) This title-page will be sufGcient 
recommendation to those who know how to 
look for a boy's book. The atory reads very 
smoothly : but the author makes somewhat too 
large a demand when he asserts that "the 
historical facts may be relied upon as accurate 
in every particular," 

The Foeticai WorJcs of Frances Bidley H-ivergal. 
In 2 vols. (Nisbct.) Miss Haver^'s poems 
are so universally known in scattered portions, 
that a collected edition is sure to meet with 
aoceptanoe. Most moderate in price, these two 
large volumes will afford a mine of pleasure^ 
and pour consolation and trust into many a 
wounded spirit. The yonng are not without 
their portion. " The Chords for Children," 
" Charades and Enigmas," have already de- 
lighted the eager minds in one household. The 
lovera of Miss Havergal's works wilt rejoice in 
this opportunity of seeing what a wealth of 
religious thoughts she left nehind her, and how 
naturally these moulded themselves into poetry. 
As Ruskin aays, we do not remark the effort 
that produces, but the power that satisfies. 

Norman and Elsie (Shaw & Co.), by Emfly 
Brodie, is a book for younger readers by a 
practised author. There are plenty of incident* 
in it, and a strong religions tone pervades it. 
No better book oould be imagined for a paro- 
chial library and mothers' meeting. 

Thers't a Friend for LOBe Children (Hodder 
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ft StonghtOD], by Jesae F. Armatrong, is a 
teetotal storjr, perhaps a trifle orerdTttwn. The 
woodoaU render it an attractive little book. 

Summerland Orange, by Lady Dunboyue 
(Niabet & Co.l, is a good, healthy story of a 
man of stout Iieart and indomitable penevei- 
aiice BncceedinK as a farmer even in these days 
of agricultural depreBdon. Faith and a woman's 
love are the chief motives in this struggle. 
It is not likely to find many readers among 
farmers ; but the moral is applicable to many 
other callings in life, 

Tom Til, ii> Sayings and Doinpi, by Ismay 
Thorn (E9iaw & Co.), is diHtinctiy a noreery 
book, and, thanks to Mr. Irwin's UlnstrationB, 
a ver^ charming one. Tom's doings arc very 
amusmg ; but even in nursery tales we are of 
Dr. Johnson's opinion that nursery language 
might well be forbidden. For inatuioe — " I'se 
▼owy cwuel, I'se vowy howwid, I'se vewy 
wicked i " laments poor Tommy; "I fink I'se 
humted 'cause I'se so cwuel ! oh I oh ! oh ! " 
does not seem very edifying even in a nursery. 
Iiittle readers, however, will certainly be de- 
lighted with this book. 

MB89R8. Cassbll ft Go. have hit upon a 
happy thought in pntting together in one 
olbwn nearly a thousand views connected with 
Holy Scripture. The Sunday Scrap-Bo6k is the 
book of all others to give to a family of chil- 
dren. The binding is tasty, the paper gix>d, 
the pictmes varied, and many of them excel- 
lently cut. 

The Story of the Lift ofJeiut, Told in words 
easy to read and understand. (Hodder ft 
Btoughton.) Exactly what the title imports. 
A v^nable book in the schoolroom to moke the 
14'ew Testament history simple and attractive to 
the young, It abounds in pictures. 

WJial a Man Sowdh, By Orace Stubbing, 
pfisbet.) A first-rato stoiy that will awaken 
lutereat in the dullest reader, spewing to the 
parents who take it op with as much keoimess 
as to the children. It is an admirably drawn 

S'cture o( a worldly mother, dragging her boy 
iwn by leaBons of greed and pilfering ; but we 
will not spoil the zest of this cleverly- wrought 
tale by hinting at its close. We will answer 
for children being loth to lay down the book. 

Prealon Toteer. By Jessie Baxby, (Edin- 
burgh: Oh'phant.) Written for the amusement 
of young ladies who are not allowed to go to 
the circulating library, and will doubtless pleaae 
those for whom it is mtended. 

The Shipful qf Children, and their Merry 
Adventures, (Cassell.) This is the "LitUe 
Folks" Annual for 1885. We need gay no 
more than that it has given greater pleasure to 
one circle of children than many much dearer 



NOTES AND NEWS. 
We are glad to hear from Oxford that a 
movement has been starts! to have a portrait 
fAtnted of the Bishop of Chester for presenta- 
tion to the Bodleian. 

Mb. Ebnebt Haatley Colzeidge hsa under- 
taken to prepare the biographical memoir of 
his grandfather Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and, 
for this purpose, is now arranging family 

Kpers and letters which have not hitherto 
on published. In order to make the work as 
complete as possible, he invites the assistance of 
any who may be in possession of autograph 
letters of the poet, and engages to letum them 
it sent for him to the care of his pnblishen, 
Mesan. Kegan Paul, Tnach, & Oo. 

Thi long-expected Life of James Hogg by 
his dauchfer, Mrs, Garden, is in type, and wiD 
be pubUshed immediately by Mr. Alexander 
Gardner. It will contain, m addition to a 



cnrions correspondence that Hogg had with 
Mr. Bnakin and his &ther aboat the early 

G«tia compositions of the fonner, a number of 
thertounpublikhed letters from Scott, Bouth^, 
Lookhart, Allan Cunningham, and others, la 
a letter from Mr. John Murray, the friend and 
publiaher of Byron, there is a reference to Lady 
Byron. Mrs. Qarden defends her father from 
the onimadversiona made by Lockhart after the 
poet's death. An introduction to the work is 
contributed by Prof. Yeitch of Glasgow, 

Wb understand that Messrs, Macmillan & Co. 
will publish immediately a volume of Studie» on 
the Odft of Horace, from the litera^ and the 
historical point of view, bj Mr. A, W. Terrall, 
In the opening studies Mr. Verrall argues at 
some length that the first three books of the 
Odes are not a mere miscellany, but were pub- 
lished as a whole, and that their miun outline 
is based on history. The keystone to this 
scheme lies in the explanation of the poems on 
Murena. Other essays deal with Lamia, with 
various allusions in the Odes to the then pre- 
valent danger of floods, with Tenus and 
Mjrtale ana the general moral tone of the 
Odes. 

The first edition of Mr. Hamerton's new 
volume of essays, entitled Human Intereourae, 
is exhausted, and Messrs. Macmillan have a 
second edition in the press. 

Ms. B. BOSWOBTH BuiTn is now preparing 
for puUication the popular edition of hu Life 
of Iiord Lavrrenoe, which we have long 
demimded of him. He intends to print in an 
appendix the evidence with regard to Hodson 
of Hodson's Hotse, whose widow has died since 
the first edition appeared. We understand that 
Mr. Boaworth Smith has obtained from several 
eminent soldiers and civilians the authority of 
their names for this purpose. 



ITHKBY, WLLKINBON, ft HODOE 

commenced yesterday the sale of a portion of 
the library of the late Sir John Hayford 
Thorold. This sale, which will continue 
through next week, is on event of extraordi- 
nary interest to book collectors. The catalogue 
contains over two thousand entries, principally 
editions of the classics printed in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Among the chief 
rarities are the Mazarin Bible, Fust and 
Schoiffer'a Latin Bible of 1462 on veUum (the 
earliest printed edition with a date), the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot, the first edition of the Bible 
in German, the Apocalypse (commonly aaorihed 
to Coster) printed from wooden blocks before 
the inveution of metal types, Cetxton's Mirrour 
of the World, the Oxford Heeiod of 1737 (largest 
paper— only twelve copies printed) the Brat 
four folios of Shakspere, and the first and 
rarest edition of Tewiaannckh. 

Mr. E. D, a. MobsheAD, whose tranalBtion 
of the Agamtmnon appeared almost at the same 
time as Mr. Brownmg's, has now done into 
English verse the Oedipue Tyrannue, which will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Mm-millftn . 

Thb late Mr. Grenville Murray, just before 
hie death, comt^eted a series of social sketches 
in the style of his Bide lAghte oa English Soeidy. 
These sketches, entitled Under the Lent — Social 



The chief article in the current number 
Mr, Walford's AntitmaTian Magazine sugga 
that the fittest way of celebrating the Centenary 
of Dr. Johnson's death wonld be to found i 
Scholarship for English Literature at Fem 
broke College, Oxford, the scene of Johnson'i 
earlier struggles. 

MES8B8. MAOULiuur ft Co. will publish next 
week a new edition of the little Tolnme <rf iSonj;* 



Minor Keyi, by Mrs. Edward liddell, which 
first saw the light just three years ago. 

The same publishers annoonoe an ahriclgrf 
editionfor popular use of the Lift of Jama Cleik 
Maxwell. The authors. Prof. Lewis (^mpbell 
and Mr. William Gamett, have omitted in this 
reprint such matter of a tecbuicolly scieutifii; 
kind as appeared to be separable from the mam 
tenor of the biography. Besides carefully re- 
vising the whole by the light of public and 
private critidsm, they have also been fortmistfr 
enough to secure for insertion a few additumsl 
letters of onuaoal interest. 

We learn that the reprint of the origiul 
(1792) edition of the Looking-gUui for lit 
Mind, with the blocks by Bewick, will be 
published by Mesaiv. Griffith, Farran, k Co. 
next week. In his introduc^n Mr. Chul» 
Welsh will give a brief account of the hiatoiy 
of the book, and of its author, Armaud Berquin, 
who was known as " L'Ami des Enfana," tliis 
being the title of the original book from which 
the Looting-glou for the Mind was adapted by 
the Eev. W. D. Cocker. 

Mb. Habby Blyte is busy with a new hii- 
torioal serial, which will first see the light in the 
Ihindee Weeldy Newe oa January 10, The title 
is " The Lass o' Kelvin -Qrove ; a Bcmance oE 
the Three-tree WelL" 

Tke MunicipoJBecorde of Bath from RidnTdl. 
to ElizaheCh are being prepared for pablicatioii 
under the editorship of Mx. J. Austin King uil 
Mr, Benjamin V. Watts ; the work willbc pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Misa H. F. HBiHEBiH'aTOii is engaged npon 

novel, the scenes of -which will he kid ii 
Germany. 

MESSna. HiTBST & Blackstt have ia the 
press the following works : — On the Track of tif 
Creecent : Erratic Notes from the Piraeos to 
Feeth, by Major E. C. Johnson, with npwudi 
of fifty illustrations by tbe author ; and II onini 
of Europe in the Fifteenth and BixtaiUh Cat- 
turiei, by Mrs. Napier Higgins, Vols. 1 and!. 

Thi: same publishers will also issue during 
January ; — Although He wat a Lord, by Mrs. 
Forrester, author of Viva, &C. ; and CMlIt 
of theOitardt, by James Orant; each iathi« 
vols. 

MESaRS. WlLflOH ft McCoBMICK, of Glasgow, 
will publish in a few days, Dr. Baoke'e ITo'f 
Whitman, to which is added " Englieh Critic* 
on Walt Whitman," edited by Prof. Edirari 
Dowden. The same publishets will iisne im- 
mediately a cheap edition of The FraiK lai 
Blame of Love. 

The leading serial story in Chamien'i JokpuI 
for next year will be from the pai of Mi* 
OUphant. It is to bo entitled "A Hoiitt 
divided against Its^." 

Tee Bishop of Durham will oontributa an 
article on "Beoent Besnlts of New Te»t«ni»t 
Besearcb" to the January number of It* 
Expoeiior. 

MESSBa. Geo. Philip ft Sos annonnte the 
publication of a Netr Ordnanee Map of Londim 
and Saburbi, covering the whole of the Mrtro- 
poUtan Board of Works area, and colouwd to 
show the proposed new parliamentary borough*. 
and the number of members allotted to eacb 
by the Redistribution Scheme, IS&t. 

SiK Andrew CLAasa'a recent address to to 
Young Men's Christian Association will shortly 
be republished in a cheap pamphlet by M**"', 
Hodder & Stonghton, under the tiUe o" 
"Health, Knowledge, and Eeligion." 

ThS Latin play this wmtar at B^ 9°"^ 
will be an adaptation of the " SGles Gteiom 
of Plautus. ItwillbegivwionDecBioMrB. 
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The Ber. A. D. Oroke luts been hasj this 
mmTDer upon a new atoi? for ban. It is 
called TheVictor't Laurel, a iale of 8<diool Life 
daring the Tenth Persecution in Italy. It will 
diortlj be pnUished, 

Tee loxwpectai has just been issued of the 
greatest liifiraiy enteroriae of a philological 
chaisoter ever attempted in Japan. Tbia is a 
Chinese dictiirmaTy, called the MeiG Titeu, which 
will extend to forty roliunes. 

The Christmas number of the ChicaRO 
Currmt contains a poem by Mr. £dwin Arnold, 
caiUed "A Discootse of Buddha." The same 
number has also a paper by Mr. Wasbbume, 
ex-minister of the Umted States at Paris, en- 
titled "The Siege of Paris and Chriatmas- 
Kde." 

The Ber. Cunningham Geikie, B.D., Yicar 
of Barnstaple, and author of The Life and 
Worda of Christ, expects to start on a yisit to 
Egypt and Palastiiie at the and of the present 
month, and during bis journey through those 
countries will write a series of letters to tbe 
ChriMian Commonwealth on the varions localities, 
customs, Biblioal sites, &&, &o. The number 
of letters will be not less than twenty, probably 
more, 

Us. FiTZOEBALD UoLLOT and Mr. Artbur 
Shirley have written a sensational drama 
founded on a popular novel. The play will be 
first produced in the provinces under the 
direction of one of tbe authors, and sub- 
sequently at a West End matinie early in tbe 
coming year. 

FoLLowmo a good precedent, the proprietor 
of the Hert/ordahire Mercury bas sigDallsed its 
jubilee by issuing a facsimile reprint of an early 
number (September 18, 1772} of the UaTt/ord 
Mercury, from which the present newspaper is 
descended, tbcugh with a break in the sncoos- 
sion. Eeadersof tbeAcADEKTwillbespwially 
interested in the oircumstance tbat the original 
Hart/ard Mercury was founded in 17T2 by 
Stephen Austin, Uie grandfather of tbe senior 
member of the well-known printinB firm of 
Messrs. Stephen Austin & Sons, who bimseU 
founded the existing Rertfordthire Mercury 
(though under another name) in 1S34. 

Hb. AtfD Mrs. Pfbipfkk were to have sailed 
from New Tork on December 10, on their 
return from a tour in America of some months, 
most of the time being passed in the Far West. 

At tbe last meeting of tbe Boyal Historical 
Society, Mr. Ivan Pavlovitcb, of the University 
of Belgrade, was elected a member. Mr. 
Favlovitch has been studying for some time at 
Paris and London the eaity history of institn- 
tions ; and when be returns to his native 
Goonlry, we look to him to throw light upon 
the many interesting questions which are 
suggested by the archaic structure of Slavonic 

PbObablT no one ever believed tbe elaborate 
MCOont which Edgar Poe gave, in bis eesa;^ 
" The Philosophy of Stide," of the manner in 
which his poem of "The Eaven" was oom- 
poaed. In the New Tork Home Journal Mr. 
W. E. Qriffis publishes some facts which, if 
■ullientic, oom^etely set aside Foe's story, and 
at SUV rate supply a much more intrinsically 
creditue histo^ of the origin of this celebrated 
production. It seems that Poe was in the habit 
of visiting at the house of a Mr, Barbyte at 
Saratoga, and in 1842 he mentioned the idea of 
his projected poem to Mrs. Barbvte, who was 
a poetess of some celebrity. In Uie following 
year Hra. Barhyte's little boy overheard Poe 
reciting the poem, and made a jesting remark 
which snggested the stansa about the unheard-of 
name " Revermoie," Immediately afterwards 
Po« wrote out the firsi draft of tike composi- 
tion and submitted it to Hn. Barhyte, who 



made several suggestions, which the poet ac- 
cepted as improvements, Mrs. Barhyte's son 
is still living, and has himself flimisned Mr. 
Oriffis with the information contained in his 

The following lectures are announced to be 

fiven at the Royal Institution before Easter 
885:— Six lectures (adapted to a juvenile 
auditory) on "The Sources of Electricity: 
Friotion-electricitT, Tolta - electricity, Pyro- 
electricity, Thermo-electricity, Magneto-elec- 
tricity," by Prof, Tyndall, commendng on 
Saturday, December 27 ; five lectures on 
" Corals and other Colonial Organisms," by 
Prof, Henry N. Moseley; four leoturea on 
" Digestion," by Prof. Arthur Gamgee ; eleven 
lectures on "Ae New Chemistry/' by Prof. 
Dewar; three lectures on "Greek Sculpture 
from Pheidias to the Boman Era," by Dr. 
Waldstein ; three lectures on " Tbe Scale on 
which Nature works, and the Character of some 
of her Operations," by Mr. George Johnstone 
Stoney; and five lectures on " The Life, Theory, 
and Work of Eicbard Wagner " (with illustra- 
tions, vocal and instrumental), by Mr. Carl 
Armbruster. The Friday evening meetings will 
begin January 16, when Prof. TyndaU wiD give 
a £soouisa on " Living Contagia." 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A EAiroy OF FKEI8HTAH. 

[Bead not this little fable as 'tis writ, 
Nor Beck its meaning on the face ol it ; 
Who farther seeks may see perchance below it 
An TJingiiah tingei in tbeFersian poet.] 
DxBTisR Fbhisstah, Seated one gray eve 
Under the palm by pleasant Nlihapur, 
Mused, as his wont was at the close ol day. 
When certain came to gather up his words 
And question him of matters near and far. 
And lo it chanced the speech fell, aimleBS-wise, 
On song, and on those songB Ferishtah wrote, 
And how the world might heed them— ay or no. 
" Why ft«m the world ''Feriahtahsmiled "should 

Go to tils work of mine f or why should love P 
"Wliat cl^m to thanks or love hath work of mine r " 
Whereat the many babbled, setting forth 
This, that, the other fame and flomiehment, 
And windy tluuik of words and love of month : 
Whereto F^ishtah answered not a word. 
But one, whose lips had silence sealed till then, 
Breiaking the fast ol Bpeech, stood lorth and spake. 
But humbly, as the scholar to the sage. 
"Kmce-honouTed Master, Light of Niohapur, 
Star to whose shining Persia gazeth up ! 
Beeeech thee lend abearing to my word. 
It chanced that passing late by Ispahan 
Fnnn Shinus, whither commerce led my steps, 
I willed to tun asldft— fite will was whim— 
And BO behcdd Shah Abbas' famed bauar. 
Thou tmowest, ese one enter, he must needs 
Travene — ddight that deaert-suna make sweet ! — 
The shady-boeomed avenue of trees 
Beside the cool and quiet waters, sweet 
Once mote to lips Uiat desert-drouths bake black. 
Now as I strolled, and thought of home and thee, 
— How otherwise when peace and joy and rest 
Left blank of care my heari; (w hapw thoughts P— 
Unswarescame I on a youth reoUned 
Beneath Qsa shade of boughs, who in his hand 
Held certain kIIb, wherem heread ; his voice, 
Low-chanting to tlLe musio of the sense. 
Murmured ' As yon blue star-beam, my Love, 
Thy blue eye twinkles through the dusk ' i thy 



N^y, but Firdusi were the better cboioe.' 
fFelgniuR — observe — oonterapt, to tsy Us wub i 
He, starOed of a sudden, lettnig fall 
His rdls, and rising, answend me 'Uayhap I 
Flidusl, donbUesa, bath the greater prtdse,— 



■ Owt then such love or liking for the bard f ' 
' Love, liking ! ' quoth he, smiling; 'likecmou^I 



I know not how to name it. but my heart 
Throbs to the music of bis verse in time. 
As throbbed the nightingale when Sadl sang. 
There is not such anothei — no, for eong 
Nor yet for Derriih-dootrine God-lnspired. 
Long life God send him i— f or he lives, they say, 
InNishapur, that Elbura looks above 
— Wbarejthey dig tiwquoisef 'Tea,' said I, 'ho 

In Nishapur, and writoth verse, aud still 
Teaches, beneath the palm beside the gate.' 
Wherewith I parted from the youth. But, stay- 
He told me likewise, with a modest ail. 
Himself had written verse r small skill had he, 
(There, I believed him 1} yet, of what ho bad 
No little had Ferishtah taught liim ; hoped. 
Likewise, be told mo, to make some day some 
Small, small, however small name for himself. 
And thanked TmiBhtah as a candle might 
The Sun that shines and shows it how to shine. 
Wherewith indeed we parted. Pardon me. 
Thrice-honoured Master; roewhoseblabbingtongne 
Hath tasked so long thy patience— aU to tall 
That somewhere eonkeone thou hart never seen 
Loves well Ferishtah's songs and fain would sing ! " 
With this he ended ^»eakmg and sat down. 
And if Ferishtah answered him a word. 
Or scorned him and kept siknoe, stands not writ. 
ABxmm 8YM0N8. 



MAdAZINBS AND REVIEWS. 
In the Antiquary this month Mr. Whoatley's 

Kper on celebrated birthplaces is on that of 
'. Johnson at Lichfield, It is a goaaipping 
and pleasant article, but contains little nbout 
the birtbijaoe itself. Mr. J. J. Foster contri- 
butes a learned paper on " Boman Portraiture," 
with engravings from busts in the British 
Museum. Perhaps, however, tbe moat widely 
interesting article in tbe present number is Mr. 
Warwick Wrotii's "Miracles of Aeaoulapius." 
From recently discovered inscriptions he has 
been able to pve uh a goodly number of 
instances of B»>-c»]led miraouloua cures per- 
formed by the god of healing. They are 
interesting to the student of fotk-^ore as being 
almost exactly parallel t» inddenta which arc 
said to have occurred in former days in our own 
land, and are believed by many to happen 
to-day aoTOsa the Cbannd. Mr. Round con- 
tinues his papers on the "House of Lords," 
We trust that when finished they will be col- 
lected into a volume. 

The current number of Brain contains, in 
addition to articles on speiaal branches of ner- 
vous pathology, an int^esting account of the 
mechanism of nervous acti: u from the pen of 
TWr Chaa. Merder. This vniter is rapidly 
coming to the front as a peyohological thinker 
well versed in the doctrine of evolution and its 
fruitful application to the problems of psycho- 
physioal action. In the present essay, entitled 
" "The Nervous Disoharge," he presents a lu- 
minous sketch of tbe probable modus operandi 
of nervous action. AJl the bodily organs, he 
tells ns, may be divided into two great groups, 
according as they subserve the rearrangement 
of matter or the distribution offeree witmn the 
organism. The latter is tbe special function of 
tbe nervous system and the connected parts, 
musdes, bones, &c The drift of the arbole is 
to explain bow tbe force continually accumu- 
lated in tbe nervous structures by the prooegs 
of nutrition is used up. All nervous action 
presupposes an external stimulus which causes 
a disturbanoe of the condition of the molecules 
of the nervous substance, foroe being liberated 
at each suooesalve stage of the disoharge. Tbe 
essayist argues against the old theory that only 
the nerve o^ are liberators ef foroe, the fibre* 
having mtoflly to propagate the vibratioiis from 
one qoartn to another. The discharge is con- 
tinually leinforoed by the rearrajigement of tbe 
oonstitnent atoms of tbe molecules of tbe ner- 
vous substonoe all along tbe line, though the 
increase of the intensi^ of the disoharge is 
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much neater in the central grey aubstanoe than 
in the fibres. Sir. Menier Beeke to make this 
idea of a gradually inoreaaing discharge intel- 
ligible by the aid of Hr. Spenoer's sioiile of a 
row of bricks standing on their ends, and ao in 
an unstable position; but he develops this illus- 
tration in a titoroughly independent fashion. 
He assigns, too, an important subsidiary fanc- 
tion to the " ground- substance " or matrix in 
which the nerve substance is embedded. The 
article, thongh neoessanly resorting to a good 
deal of hypothetical assumption, is a valuable 
contribahon to an intelligible sdentifio theory 
IS action. 



The Anhivio Storico Ilaliano publishes some 
documents which are useful to the student of 
mnnicipal organisation in the Middle Ages. 
These are two sets of provisions against the 
plague issued by the Bepublic of Siena in 1411 
and 1463. Italy cannot be congratulated on 
having made any advance in sanitary know- 
ledge sinoe 1411. Big. Venturi gives an account 
of me life and works of a little-known sculptor 
of Uodena, Guide Uazzoni, who was taken to 
France by Charles Till., and influenced greatly 
the French Benaissanee. 

The Archivio Storleo per la Province Kap 
iane has an article by 8ig. Fiorentino 
" Egidio da Viterbo," a learned ecctesiastic of 
the early sirf«enth centiuy, whose writings 
throw much light on the literary Ufe of Naples. 
Sig. Nanziante pablisfaes a number of import- 
ant letters of Cardinal HozEami written early 
in 164B. They are preserved in the library at 
Dresden, and are peculiar as being written in 
Italian, whereas Mazzomi's other despatches 
are written in French. They contain, however, 
internal evidence of their antbentidty, and 
illustrate the politioal attitude of France 
towards the rebellious movements in Kaples in 
1616. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A LITEBABY CTJKIOSITY. 

Lelpslo : Kov. S8, 1894. 

Though we have two periodicab in Germany, 
Anglia and Engligcht Studien, especially devoted 
to the cultivation of English philology, includ- 
ing school-books, comparatively little attention 
is paid to modern English literature. People 
read English novels and, perhaxMi a few of the 
modem poets, chiefly B^ron and Tennyson ; 
add to these Slacaulay's history and essays, and 
the list is pretty well exhausted. Beyond these, 
the eeneral public, after scbool-y^ars, during 
.which anthologies are read , oontaining extracts 
from authors, mm Chaucer to the above-named 
Laureate and from Uandoville to the above- 
named historian, has bnt little acquaintance 
with £nglish literature, and apparently does 
not care to cultivate it. Hence, too, there 
exists no organ for foreign literature in cosmo- 
politan Germany. The now-called Magaxinfiir 
Litteratiir des In- und Autlanda shows by this 
very addition to its former title that it does not 
profess exclusively to devote its oolomns to the 
cultivation of foreign literature, and my own 
repeated attempts to found a periodical for that 
purpose have hitherto failed. So far, however, 
as the magazine professes, or is supposed 
abroad, to represent the knowledge of ^reign 
literature in Germany, it .is so ba4ly managed 
that one feels ashamed of and must disown it. 
Since the death of its founder, Joseph Lehmann, 
who, if he already committed the fault of not 
limiting himself solely to foreign literature, yet 
took care to have good contributors and accu- 
rate information, the paper has more and more 
deteriorated and German scholars treat it with 
deserved contempt; although e 



names are every now and tlien found to odom 
its pages. Under Lehmann's immediate suc- 
cessor. Dr. Homberger, it still muntained its 
! former respectable character ; under Dr. Engel 
it began to lose it ; and under the management 
of ii« present editor, who, whatever else may be 
his merits, cannot claim to be r^arded as 
competent for his position as editor of a I'oumal 
for foreign literature, it has become a i£sgraae 
to German scholanihip. A glaring proof of 
the truth of iny assertion here was offered 
in the number of the magaxine of November 15, 
where there appeared a review of Altiora 
Peto. The reviewer, a Herr Th. Leo, of 
Bonn, first of all assumes, with a degree of 
assurance that characterises the whole tevievr, 
the book to be of American origin. Next 
that the name of Laurence Oliphant is a 
pseudonym, and that the auUior is a lady ! . To 
show with what accuracy the proofs are read, 
the title of the work is given as " Altiora, by 
(von) Peto Laurence Pliphant." Then the 
reviewer remarks upon the peculiarity of the 
title chosen by the author, without, however, 
for a moment giving a hint as to its moaning. 
He evidently either does not understand a word. 
of Latin, or it did not strike him OS Latin. After 
such an exhibition of blundering ignorance on 
the port of one who presumes to set np as r 
judge, the reader will scarcely care to hear 
what a silly criticism is enunciated in the 
review, if such a name it deserves ; but while he 
will langh at this literary curiosity, a Germaa 
can only olnsh to think that such a review should 
have appeared in a German periodical without 
any one ever castigating the writer, for I have 
waited for the following number before sending 
yon this, thinking t£e blunders would be 
rectified in it. But no such thing h^pened. 
Xiauienoe Oliphant now remains m GOTmany 
the assumed name of some English, or 
American, authoress, wfao has, as the critic 
admits, "some knowled^ of English life," 
unless the author thinks it worth bis while to 

claim his own, DavlD AmneB. 



London : Mev. M, ISBt. 

It is generally aoknowledKed that, in cele- 
brating the euoWist, all Christian churches, 
except the Armenian, used, for various myBtic«l 
reasons, wine mixed with water. But, lately, 
Mr. Hammond, in his Annent Litargitt, p. 377 
(note), has made the following statement : — 
' ' It has been inferred that the aucdent chnrcli of 
Ireland did not practise this rite, on the strength 
of the absence of any reference to it in the Stowe 
(Irish] Uissal. Such eridenoe is, of course, uote- 
wortl^, but, perhaps, hardly oondusive by itseU 
for the practise of bbo whole early Irish Church.' * 
It certainly is not conclusive, for, bound itp 
with the Stowe Missal is an Irish tract on the 
Mass, occupying ff. 64i, 65a, Gib, and nearly 
half of 6G&, written, certainly, not later tlian 
the twelfth century, and pro^bly composed in 
tenth, in which fne following passage 
occurs:—. 

Huitqut prius In callcem, mm Uttd cmuer eeee : 
Peto te Pater; deprecor t£, FQil: ohaeciu te, 
Splritus sanctfe .1. jbDriapAapMUlsmwdngecleflis. 
Obla iarxn super utare .1. in tnrtur. Ittti tamar 
oeeo A. lesos Chrlstos. A et A hoe est prindpluu 
et finis. JIgor euirp Critt romidigtd hi liitaimart tnmd 
Main. Fin ianm ar Auiique hi cttbeA .i. dttekt 
Criitar aiie[t]iiachtocutariapapaliiimiiiuirtA>iiilui, 
lutd cimar oc iiiidiu: Bemitet Pater. Indulget 
FiliuB. Miflseretur Spiritus Panctua." 

"Water, flrst (Is poured) Into the chaUoe, s ~ 



ef the people that was poured forlji Into tha 
Church. The Host, then, upon the altar, to wit, 
the turtle-dove. This is cdiantAd thereat, to wit, 
/mm dritbu. AlpXa H OtMga, h«e *»l f ' 
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tl ytxtt. A flgnn ot CbiiBt's Bod^, which was set 
In the Unen sheet ot UJuy's womb. Wine, then 
fis poured) on water faito the chalice, to wit, 
Uhiisl'a Godhead (saperrenlentj on his Manhood 
and on the people at the time of begetting Him. 
This I* chanted I here-it : RtiailM Paler, indulge! 
fiUut, miierttur ^ririlut :ianetut." 
X similar pnaaaKe mioun in the later MB. colled 
" Lebar Breoo. It ia noticed in Mr. Warren's 
Liturgy and Bittial of the Celiic Chunk (Oxford, 
IH81, p. 131], and has been given in full, 
with a translation, in Kuhn'a Zeitichrifl, xxvi. 
o()9-ll. 

The rite in qnestion seems referred to in the 
following panwge from ttke " Book ot Afmagb," 
a H8. of the beginning of the ninth century. 
The writer (fo. 14,&. 2)tell3 ushowinTyiawlejr 
the people brooght to St. Patrick "mulierem 
inflrmam habentem in ntfiro infantem, et bap- 
titsauit filinm in utero matris." And then he 
proceeds : — " Aqua babtismi filii, ipsa est aqua 
conunonis [«'<] muUeris." Here, for "com- 
monis " we shoidd certainly read " com- 
munionis" ; and the meaning of the passage 
will then be that the water used in baptizing 
the unborn son wag the water used in administer- 
ing the Communion to the dying mother. 

Whitley Stores. 



B2IT JOKBOira SONO "to cklia." 

Oombe Vioanee, Wooditock ; T)ea. S, ISSi. 

Mr. Symonds's letter in this day's Acadeut 
does not include two parallel passages for the 
lines of Jonson that run thus ; — 

" But, might I of Jove's nectai sup, 
I would not change for thine.'' 
Philostratus (EpUt.) writes as follows ; — 

i U Z>i;f ail ri* rnvu/i^'^'I' fipirairti', f Xo'P" " 
tpi ToE tirrafat (C. 57). 

tl ti lol kxowh,t Tori, war ri «aTa\(.wiJfH» 
vf-jFrrTai . . . Jllioi' . . . foC i^irriipai ; (o. 60). 

J. Hoskyxs-Akrauau.. 
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ForeiffD Looomotlve Engines," by Mr. F. S. Heb- 
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Sp.m. PhUologiaal: "TbePhonetlcaotEagllali 
Prosody," by Mr. Jamei Leoky. 



THB CROKER PAPERB. 

London : Dec 8, IBU. 
I have seen no reference in any of the reviews 
ot the Croker Papers to one noticeable attack 
on Croker himself, quite meriting to be 
bracketed with those of Disraeli and Thackeray, 
besides being much earlier in date. I refer to 
I^dy Morgan's presentment of him as Con- 
way Ciawley in Florence Macarthy, published in 
1816, M her revenge for some savage criticisms 
on her in the Qaarterly Reeiew, which she and 
otben ascribed to Croker, though Oifford was 
more probably the writer. The change of 
venue, wberel^ Croker is depicted as an Irish- 
man, has probably had as much to do as the 
otJivion into which Florence Macarthy has fallen 
with the failure to identify this portrait, which 
is drawn with conmderable vigour, some 
humour, and not a little spite. 

KiCHARD P. LrrrLEDALE. 



SCrENCE. 
Tk» Law-Breaker. By James Hiaton, 

Edited by M. Hinton. (Kegaa Pa-il, 

Trench, & Co.) 
This last (posthumous) book by James Hinton 
is, as one need hardly say of any book by him, 
most pregnant and suggestive, original, arrest- 
ing, and likely to have strong 
any who are touched by it at all. A fervour 
of passion for human welfare breathes through 
it, as through all ho tvrites. To a rare meta- 
physical faculty Hinton unites a mystic in- 
sight, or imaginative vision, yet rarer; but 
his speculation is almost alirays at the serv' 
of ethics, or rather life ; and another char- 



We need, therefore, to see and feel that wo 
are indeed, that our true being is ia the 
universal, in order to find selfishuesB, ab- 
sorption in our own pleasure, self-interest, or 
evea our own virtue abolished, and to hare 
our regard set on the needs of others, on the 
good of the world. Now, in Nature we are 
taught that there are no fixed tkingt, that all 
is in fiux ; Nature cares not for the thing, bat 
destroys it, that this very thing may be ful- 
filled in some different form of existence. In 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy we 
are familiar with this view. By this, also, 
we may learn, says Hinton, that we are to 
have no stereotyped morality, bat that our 
morality is to be determined by the recognised 
needs of other people. What has been good 
and useful at one time and in one place may 
not be so— may be prejudicial — elsewhere 
and at another time, u people will not 
yield to the claims, legitimate demands, and 
" traceable needs " ot others, on the plea that 
it is wrong to violate a recognised duty, wrong 
to o9end against what is commonly regarded 
as "virtue," Hinton condemns this attitude 
as one ol " self- virtue." And then, in tha 
image of these unreal isolated selves of ours, 
he says that we have also invented a " self," 
or isolated Qod, jealous of His own honour 
and glory, issuing arbitrary edicts that must 
at all hazards he obeyed, whether they are 
found to be for the true benefit ot men or not, 
the prior obligation being to God and not to 



m. BYUOVDa'S " VAGABttNDUIJ LIBKLLUS." 
Loodmi : Deo. S, 1884. 

Mr. Waddington and Mr. Bolph are right. 
It was a lapse of memotr on my port. I made 
no definite statement. In a sonnet book that I 
edited I made a not« of the occasional use of 
the eleven- syllable line. It is no more than 
occa«ional ; indeed, it is very rare in English 
sonnet-literature, the extent of that literature 
being taken into account. T. Hall Caine. 



On pain of everlasting punishment, im pain 
of "losing our own souls," we must serve 
and worship God first, since He is our 
sovereign ruler, and serve men only because 
He commands it, or so far only as, and in the 
way He commands : we are to love men only 
because we love God. Thus our thoughts arc 
fixed on our own future well-being, our own 
virtue, our own relations with a Supremo 
Ruler, made in the likeness of self -regarding, 
..,.-,,. . .-.,,.. , , jealous, exaeting.andtyrannicalman. Surely 

actOTsbc of his ™iius IS that it is deeply \^^^^ t^r^bly bears out this formidable 
dyed with flcientifio conceptions, for he was indictment against the religious, righteous, 
distingmshed msji of science also. He isUia respectable classes of all epochs and 
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certainly one of the pioneers and leaders of 
modem thought. 

The position of Tk« Law-Breaktr is 
briefly that laws, duties, virtues, fised rights 
and wrongs, arc apt to become obsolete, dead, 
and mischievous, and that it is a pernicious 
mistake to regard them as ot permanent 
obligation ; since, as circumstances change, 
duties change also tor individuals; there is 
no absolute morality binding on all and for 
ever. Metaphysically, I must just explain 
that Hinton regards Nature as superior to 
man. He holds man to be a self-centred orb, 
as it were, in the midst of the eternal (and 
conscious) order of Nature, partaking ot the 
universal life, but derogating from his privi- 
lege of true being, rather than assuming a 
special privilege, by his individuality or per- 
sonality. From hence comes his detect and 
limitation. It is this want of universality 
that makes him regard Nature as dead and 
himself as living ; Nature as blind, mechanical 
force and himself as a moral possessor of free- 
will. The inexorable, inevitable order of 
Nature, on the contrary, means the infiezible 
necessity of moral rightness, or love (see 
Lift in Nature and Man in hit Dwelling-plact). 
The lelf in us he calls the minm quality, 



races \ Bat genius, says our author, is emi- 
nently the law-breaker, because it is the 
point of least resistance in man to Nature. 
Nature takes possession of genius, and com- 
mands it to say or do whatever she vrill. So 
genius becomes the organ of her inspirations, 
of her new communicationB to mankind. 
She makes the man ot genius feel a myriad 
impulses and passions that call imperatively 
for utterance and satisfaction, and that are 
often very inconsistent with a serene, con- 
tented ^iralking in old paths. But then 
genius often acts only for self -pleasing. Now 
Christ Hinton takes as the type of genius 
rightly centred, whose actuating principle 
was not himself, but the universal, tiie race, 
whose moving impulse was love, regard for 
the needs and aspirations of others. And, 
accordingly, we see Christ violating the 
Sabbath, the most cherished and sacred in- 
stitution of His day and generation, violating 
the letter, that is, that He might fulfill the 
spirit. " The Sabbath was ma'ie for men," it 
was God-given for human service ; but now 
it was an idol, worshipped by the hard, cruel, 
respectable, and "unco' guid" for its own 
sake, out of deference to the command of 
God ; so that the most obvious obligations ot 
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. _ 1 hamanity and kindneHB vera eacri 
ficed to tite supposed serrioe of Ood, eroa 
under penalty of His wrath, if the crying 
and obrioua wants of the poor and unfor- 
tunate should receive auoh attention as inter- 
fered with this hard-and-fast supematural, 
sacrosanct ordinance of the Host High. But 
Ohrist came to give us a "new command- 
neut " — that of lore one to another. And 
Hinton inaists that the "newness" of this 
consiated in its being made paramount, not 
put lower than or eren bedde the lore of 
God, but made supreme, and identified abso- 
Intely with the lore of God. "I and my 
Father are one"; God and man are one; the 
lore of man w the lore of God. It, therefore, 
cannot be the will of God the Father, of God 
who "is Love," that the service of men 
should he siihordinated to His own service. 
Buch a God as that is none at all, or a deril, 
a false Ood. Hinton had always urged that 
we should never suooeed in being "good" 
until our thoiight should be withdrawn from 
our own goodness and set upon the good of 
others ; then lore would make " virtue " 
possible and easy. This book is hut a develop- 
ment of that original thought. And Christ 
came to give us this new life, or natnre, or 
Holy Spirit of Hia own, to fix our regard on 
the need of others, thus delivering us from 
" the curse of the law," from the hard, fixed 
duties so difficult, ao impoasible to fulfil. 
ZiDve makes all easy ; all is done from right 
impulae ; we may safely yield to impulse 
when the mainspring of our being ia thua set 
right. Thia is " regeneration." 

Now evidently the present work is not a 
lax one, but very severe ; for, while it pro- 
poses to remove the embargo on things, while 
it tells us we may do anything, and need not 
restrain ourselves any longer, it adds that 
until our motive ia right we need the restraints. 
We must have the new nature, the principlo 
of love working within ; then life will be 
Bpontaneona growth, sweetly and serenely 
unfolding, not a cast-irou thing, moulded 
by some outward conatraining power, always 
failing to obey the law, remorseful on account 
of sin. Asceticism has falsely averred that 
pleasure ia in itself an evil, that matter, the 
body, is something low and degraded, that 
the eternal ojid spiritual are away and apart 
from this life of oura on earth, away ' 
future heaven. It has been blasphemoualy 
averred, too, that Qod hates His creatures to 
enjoy pleasure, is in some manner jealous of 
such enjoyment. But "whereas I have 
written the ' Mystery of Pain,' " aaid Hinton, 
"I will now write 'The Mysterv of Plea- 
sure.'" Pleasure ia good, happiness "our 
being's end and aim "; and we may, we are to 
enjoy ourselves, if we do not hurt another, if 
we miniater to hia need and pleasure while 
taking our own. It is not selfish to love 
serviceable pleasure. In this book, moreover, 
Hinton insiste on ministration to " traceable " 
needs, obvious wants, and demands for satis- 
faction. He draws attention to the fact that 
our Lord attended so constantly to these — 
healing the sick, feeding the hungry, com- 
forting the mournen, relieving temporal dis- 
tress. And this seems, indeed, important, 
because all the horroTS of the Inquisition and 
religious persecution, as well as the self- 
tortures of asceticism, may be, and were, 
justified on the plea that the miraetable needs 



of men, the salvation of their souls, amply 
vindicated these methods of repression. But 
these, many of us are agreed now, were fancy 
needs and " nonsense reasons." Let me illus- 
trate in my own way. What could be more 
"sacred" and "moral" than the institntiou 
of slavery in the eyes of its religious de- 
fenders? From a myriad pulpits unctuous 
and vehement aermona were preached upon 
the text, " Cursed be Canaan. Who dai«d 
" be wise above what is written," God having 
spoken so plainly ? Who dared interfere with 
the human property of rich men f And so, 
too, spake mitred aristocrats and beneficed 
priests concerning the feudal abuses that 
weighed upon the necks of the people in pre- 
rcvolutionary France, averyincubua of virtue 
and respectability and ecclesiaatical super- 
naturalism ! But facts — the terrible oon- 
aequencea of these false assumptions — spoke 
too loud and too persistently, the deaf ears 
were unstopped at laat, and the holy, the 
venerable inatitutiona of Property in men, 
Church, and Court, were swept aWay id a 
tornado of righteous indignation, in a torrent 
of human blood. "Be truetofaots, and don' 
cant!" Hinton aeema to say. Is it no 
a commonplace of beacred and beconsoled 
religionists that the matorial sufferings of 
the people here to-day are of little account ! 
Preach to them about their "souls," aad 
teach them to be contented ! It is true, 
as Hinton said, that nothing ia "low" 
or evil in itaelf — let it be elevated and con- 
secrated ; but, then, there may be more ways 
than one of doing that. By accepting variety 
of experience, pleasure as well as pain, when 
it comes (and it is Hinton himself who has 
taught us to face and interpret pain), we are 
educated and nourished; thla, too, ia from 
the eternal. We may have to refuse it, but 
also we may not. The Hindoo and Ascetic 
pronounce this world all Mdyd, an illusion 
of evil ; but that is no more the attitude of 
Christ than of the Pagan Greek. Frank 



are flung at our heads, to which we seem 
expected to answer y»i, and to which the 
startled and ofiended reader will too probably 
answer emphatically no.' It ia a process of 
thinking in shorthand or cypher that we get 
here ; yet, for all that, this is a book of noble 
moF^ enthusiasm, an awakening book, with a 
certain demonic, upheaving force about it. 

And now briefly to put a few objections. 
Does not Hinton here lapse a little into the 
purely scientific idea of Nature as blind 
£nergy, from which he had tried before to 
deliver ua? He cerbtinly pooh-poohs too 
anmmarily the future and unseen world, how- 
ever right in emphasising the present. But 
that also belongs to us. Can this world be 
perfected ? Yet here is a fault in the right 
direction. But doca he rather lose sight of 
apiritual, profounder needs, which yet are 
" traceable " enough ? Our friends are bound 
to think of our highest welfare, even more 
than of our immediate pleaenre. 

Then the altruistic position taken by 
Hinton haa always seemed to me a little ex- 
aggerated. He speaks as if he held the 
Brahman doctrine that Being is numerically 
one, all variety and individuality being illu- 
sion, to be got rid of. But, in that case, no 
self-surrender, no love, no oonaciouaness were 
possible, for there would be no selves, no 
lovers, no cousoious individuals difierentiating 
themselves from others at oU. We are, we 
aim at becoming, an organic Unity, a Har- 
mony of many members in one Body. " Oar 
wills are ours, to make tberti Thine." 

Further, though it is true that there are no 
absolute thingt in Nature, still, there are 
general laws and relationa of things, there i^ 
an invariable order, against which we cannot 
dash ourselves with impunity. Nur do T 
know that I may not seek my own culture, or 
my own pleasure, when that hurts nobody 
else. As an artist, or as a student, may I 
not place my ideal in a particular kind of 
work, for the very work's sake, for love of it ? 



Greek Paganism, and Christianity speak If^ as an artist, I think too much of other 
together in this book, as they apoke lately people, my art will probably suffer. And so, 



in the Natural Religion of Pftjf. Seeley. 

But what led Hinton into this line of 



tolerated oa they are by our virtue and, reli- 
gion. Nor did Hinton care much for mere 
palliatives. Casting about for a remedy, he 
thought that perhaps our nominal practice of 
monogamy (tor it is, after all, only nominal 
— it is polygamy, without the aanctions and 
responsibilities of that custom) was become 
tyrannical, and might, for the service of 
women, be profitably relaxed, though sanc- 
tioned by Christianity and public opinion. 
But he was not, I believe, himself sure of 
this, and it is not here discuased. His idea 
was : the force, or energy, stored up in what 
are possibly vain repressions, might be re- 
leased for active service in many directions. 
But he may have been — very probably he was 
— wrong in this particular application of tbe 
principle. 

The style of the book certainly does not 
recommend it, though Mra. Hinton and Mr, 
Havelock Ellis (who wrote a valuable essay 
on Hinton in Jfi'nfi, No. 3o)haTe done all they 
could for it ; but the author alone could have 
given it the required arrangement and revision. 
A series of abrupt and paradoxical questions 



may a man not be on artist on a grand scale, 
having an ideal of oondnct geuMslly ? He 
must bei if he ia to telKt his career at all. 
Does not Hintun confuse the standard with 
the sanction? If the standard be general 
utility, the sanction may be the virtue, or 
duty, or moral beauty of the conduct Why 
should I serve others ? Because it seems to me 
the Summum Sonitn. Is that justly tormed 
self-virtue? We must remember that the 
atrocities of the Terrors, both red and white, 
in France are vindicated by their perpetrators 
on the plea of " traceable " needs, or, in other 
words, of " public safety." And the 8 wcdish 
paator justified his murder of many com- 
municants by poison iu sacramental wine on 
the aame plea. l)are we disregard the plain, 
obvious righU of minorities or iudividuala oa 
any plea ? Iu such cases. Love being dirided 
against heiself, Duty atepa in to guide her. 
If Gratitude were pruved misohievons, it would 
still be too holy and blessed a virtue to be 
' ■ " With the Buddhists I believe 
that even the lower animala have " rights," 
and that no needs, " ti^ceable " or otherwi<>e, 
juatify their torture. Should Jean Valjean 
aacr^ce his general usefulness as honoun"! 
mayor of his town to the duty of saving one 
innocent man's life? Certainly, he ahovild. 
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do eril thafc good may Semitio in form. Mid that therefore my Semitic 
scholarship waa nisty. But Mr. Tyler miikeg 
this iDBinuatinn in defiance ot his owa positive 
knowledge to tho contrary. He spoke to me 
at the British Uuseum about my belief in the 
Semitic origin of tho Hittites before be 
wrote his criticism, and I then and there drew 
bis attention to the two words, stating that I 
considered them Semiticised Hittite names. I 
also quoted from memory Dr. Julius Faerat's 
opinion that the word " HQS seems to hare 
been used in very ancient times in proper names 
among extra-Is^aelitieh races." 

I do not complain of Mr. Tyler not accepting 
my view, but I do complain of his lack of his- 
torical accuracy and common candour in repre- 
senting me OS ignoTant on a certain subject when 
he had sufficient knowledge to the contrary. 

I most also protest, in the interest of Archae- 
ology, against the craze which diacovers ob- 
scenity in everything that Is curious. Mr. 
Tyler refers to something in tho inscriptions 
"the probable meaning of which," he says, "I 
cannot here discuss." There is not the least 
ground yet discovered for these insinuations 
fo probable indecency in the inscriptions. 

■fflLLtAM WKiaHT. 



We may not 
come." 

" I could not lote thee, dear, 
not Honour more." 
But, again, tUere are invariable roktions of 
things and at aotions to persons. I ma^ hate 
the beat itttfthtioiis in the world, but my im- 
polse may lead me wrong, and then my mistake 
will injure, liot benefit, my friend, other people, 
and myself. A child who eats and gives his 
little sister deadly-nightshade berries, because 
he thinks them nice and nrholesbme, dies, and 
kills her, for all Hs good intentiooa. Cer- 
tainly ooasoience his decided differently on 
nearly every alternative of conduct at difiereat 
times and places. Bight and wrong are 
relative ; but still there is a right and there is 
a wrong at a given time and place. Will 
loving impulse always lead us right ? Shall 
we set onr own judgment against the 
" anthority " of our best and Wisest, or against 
inherited experience of the race, become 
general moru intoition ? Is not this Nature 
teaching our fellow-men what is most for 
service ? 

But the difflcolty is that such moral laws 
may be a survival from changed, or changing 
conditionsof society. And,moreover, intohigh- 
and-mi ghty atithor Itati re, self- flatterin g, d ennn- 
cifttory moral judgments enter as integral fac- 
tors, vitally incorporate with them, grotesque 
religions beliefs, oast« prejudice and pride 
mere perBonol preference, or aversion ; i 
that here, even here, in our holy places, th 
very devil may be masquerading in the guise 
of God! How difficult the problem! Yet, 
knowing that the glamour of worldly and 
camkl alluFetbcnta is subtle and deceptive, 
let tts be very sure of the purity of our 
motive, as well as of the wisdom of our col- 
cnlatioB of consequences, ere we resolve to 
break and denounce a law which hi 
sanctioti of common conscience in our dhy and 
generation ; though if the mainspring o{ om 
being were right, perhaps we might trust im- 
pulse, and throw the responsibility of conse- 
qncnces upon Ifatute. But joy is not yet his 
own security. Still, if moral genius had not 
acted thus, what a stagnant hell would this 
world of onrs now be! Bo did Zoroaster, 
Buddha) Socrates, Savonarola, Luther, Bous- 
sesu, Uazzini, shattcrers of cherished 
idols, and liberators of human conscience. 
They Sung themselves against sacred customs, 
which the best and wisest of their epoch and 
race regarded as eternal and divine, on behalf 
of oppressed Humanity, crushed under the 
chanot wheels of holy gods. Uany of them 
were persecuted, renled, tormented, slain, 
" of whom the world was not worthy." 

EoDEJf Noel. 



CORRESPONDENGE. 

" THE BUPIBB OP TH8 UFITITBS." 

Beulah Hia, Nornood : D«c. fl, IB8I. 

la hia review of my book Mr. Tyler says t — 
" Dr. Wright accepts thg opiaion that the Ian- 
Kiiago spsfeen by the Hittites tna not Semitic ; but 
he would teem to have alloirsd hia Hebrew scholar- 
Hliip to get rusty, for he tells us (p. 80), with refer- 
ence to Bsbd'b wife Judith, Ihst m ' Oen xxxvi. i 
Judith is etiUed Ahollbamah, and her father Brerl 
Is called Anah, which are doubtless their old 
Hittite names.' " 



A BUOOEBTED EHAN[A!I ETTMOLOOT, 
St, Bede'B Cdllego, Manchester : Dec. 9, 18^4. 

There are two Pehlevi words which occur 
from time to time in the Dinkart, as edited by 
the Destur Feshotun at Bombay, and which 
read brStarvat and brdtarvatih, but whose mean- 
ing is embarrassing. They certainly appear to 
be connected with the word bralar, " brother "; 
but the context in which they occur appears 
to suggest some idea of hostility or opposition. 
Dr. E. W. West informs me that he has met 
the Piuend form brSdarSdi in the Shikand- 
gumUni, where it is used to express " the unior 
or combination or mingliDg of fire and water.' 
He has translated the word by ' ' f ratemica- 
tion " ; but adds, " cannot the forms you men- 
tion be taken in tho same sense, as implying 
the mingling of incongruous existences, ivMch 
wonld lead one to imagine opposition rather 
than amalgamation P " 

Since receiving Dr. West's note, I have made 
some further investigations, which seem not 
so be without interest to a student of com- 
parative lexicography. In the first place, I 
find in the Aveita, a rare word in Yuht xxi. 
(xxlv., WMtergaard), 36, which appears to be 
J»-a{ \ejilitroii, vit., brStravaUt, in a passage 
ditectly auggestivo of hostility. Jnati treats 
tho Word as an adjective, and translates doubt- 
fully " dein Bruder gehijrig?" Do Harle* 
takes it also liesitatingly, in the meaning 
' ' asaociation, ' ' and translates tho entire verse : 
"tout le monde corporel est debout pour te 
rejetcr ; debont sent les atiociatiom. His 
footnote ii: " 6ra(Araiia[ii= fratomitaa ? II 
est impossible de d^couvrir anoua renseigne- 
ment sur I'objet que derigno oe mot." It is, 
I think, clear that the brStravaili is the origin 
of ohr Pehlevi form, braiarvatih ; but what of 
its etymology ? 

At tho first blush, I should be tempted to 
suggest that viiti is an abstract noun, " slay- 
ing " or "Istniting," from v'win, and, thorcforo, 
a doublet bf vailit!; <•/. jaitiiresht i. 110') = 
jtitlti (ii. 133), from i/jaa, with same moaning. 
So that the whole word would signify "fra- 
tricide." But this would leave us in a difficulty 
with the Pehlevi adjoctlre brdtarvat, which 
could scarcely be derived from the abstract 
noun, noi, as far as I can see, from an Avestic 
prototype 'brUtrapata, for which there is 
authority or likelihood. 

An interesting suggestion here steps in from 



the Sanskrit. There is an Avestio word 
iroiiiiri/n = "nephew, cousin," corresponding 
syllable by syllable to the Sanskrit bhrdtri'i/a. 
Now, in Yedic Sanskrit this latter word has 
•lusivdy the secondary and derived meaning 
of "rival, adversary" (in the Atharva-Veda). 
Moreover, the possessive adjective derived from 
it, bhriUri!yasat [lit. "having cousins") means 
simply " having rivals." Thds at once sug- 
gests that the Eranian words are simply formed 
from the possessive adjectives, derived from the 
word for "brother," and meaning "having 
brothers" = "having rivals." It is probably 

Suite in keeping with Oriental history that 
rothers and cousins should be names typical 



ciently dose to suggest an identical origin of 
feeling, perhaps even what At. Dormestotec 

would call uiie mitaphore grammaticale of the 
Aiyon mother-language. 

I therefore propose to translate the verse 
cited from the Vukt " jeEdoories [or hostilities] 
rise up against thee." The idea of " fraternal 
jealousy " adds much force to the passage, for 
the next phrase continues, by opposition, " thou 
sholt go continually to the Uranger't door 
amidst those who beg their food." The some 
meaning (jealousy, hostility) suits admirably 
the passages I have come across in the Dinkart, 
and in an equally satisfactory manner the usage 
quoted by Dr. West for the Shikand-gumSnt. 
L. C. Casaetelli. 



THE SOHA'FUUrr. — - 

If orbBtn Oardens, Oxford : Deo. s, 1384. 

Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer's letter in the 
Academy of December 8 once more mooto the 
question whether the Tedio Soma might not be 
the vine. I do not deny the possibility of this 
identification, and I actually ventured to hint 
in my last letter that the Soma might possibly 
be found in the valley of the Neckar as well as 
in the valley of tho Oxus. Tho same idea had 
been started before, and even the similarity of 
the names Soma and ol'ai had, I believe, been /, 
dwelt on by some venturesome scholar. The 4^' 
difference between tho two is only the spiritus ; 
but that is enough. 

When Mr, Thiselton Dyer called my atten- 
tion, in a private letter, to Dr. Watt's sugges~ 
tion that Soma might have be^ the grape, I 
replied that the passage in the Ayiiri'fda would 
not fit. Bat that was. not my only difficulty. 
As to the date of the Ayurvetla, 1 should prob- 
ably assign a much lat^ date to it than Frof. 
liotli, considering that I have tried to prove 
ny India, wliat am it iaich ii* .' that the 
whole of Sanskrit literature which we pos- 
sess, with the exception of the Vodic and early 
Buddhistic, cannot be older than about A.D. 400. 
Being alone responsible for that heresy, I am 
not likely to claim for the Ayurveda an earlier 
date than any other Sanskrit scholar; but I 
still hold that it is the oldest aocessible passage 
which gives a truly botanical account of the 
Soma. It is the clusiool passage, and must be 
taken into aceount, if only fer dctennining 
what was supposed to bo the Soma, before we 
go any farther. 

The question of the Soma is extremely com- 
plicated, and it was so even at the time when 
the Vedic hymns were written, if we may judge 
from a passage which I quoted in one of my 



The fact is that Soma was originally a divine 
name, like Savitar, both derived from the root 
(u, ti beget. Long before it bcoatno a name 
of the moon, it was a name of the sun iu his 
generative, fructifying, nurturing, vivifying. 
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and exhilarating oharaoter. Tbiinaine of Soma 
grew rspidly among the Vedic Biahis. It 
became one ol the most prominent deities, and 
there ii hardly anything in the lite of nnture 
tJiat could not be aaonbed to Boraa. Bain, 
li^t, warmth, life, vigour, both bodily and 
mental, all were nippowd to be manifestations 



b ju, in tiie t 



of 



Ubationa of tiie Vedic samifice were derived, and 
here, no donbt, one plant in particular, which was 
uied for drink and laorifloe, became known by 
the name of Soma. It was oolleoted on the 
moontains, its stems or shoots were bniisod 
and sqoeexed, and the juice, after undergoing 
various OTOoesses, was called, like the plant. 
Soma. Unfortunately, that Soma plant was so 
well known, and possibly varied so mnch in 
different localities, that we find no botanical 
description of it in any of the hymns. On the 
oontzuy, ttie similaritv of the name of the god 
and the name of the plant, and the idea which 
underlies the whole of the Tedic sacrifice, 
namely, that the saoriflce is an imitation of 
certain processes in nature, produced the most 
fantastic confunon between the two— the god 
and the plant. All the passages in the Veda 
bearing on the Soma nave been carefully 
ooUected by Bnmonf, Windiscfamann, Muir, 
•ad, latelv, agam by U. Bergaigne. One of the 
few tangible tbin^ said about the Boma-juice 
is that it was mix^ with com (i/ava), probably 
barley, and with milk. This statement, resting 
on the authority of the hymns themselves, 
makes, I am afi«id, the grape impossible. 

But, if guessing be allowed, this fact may 
possibly point to hops, and a venturesome 
et^ologist might not shrink even from main- 
taining tiiat hops and Soma ore the same word. 
Re would argue that the Sanskrit name came 
to the West through Persia, and in Persian 
Soma is haoma. In this form the Greeks heard 
of the Soma, for Plutarch {De Itidt et Otiridt, 
p. 46) speaks Af the sacred plant as J^wMi. Hops 
came to Europe at a late time (see Hehn, 
Ktdtarpftataai, p. 410). In the ninth century 
we find for hops the mediaeval Latin na 
humolo, huT/tdo, and utalo. If wo take lo 
a later derivative, we nave Aumo instead of 
hSmo, whicb, for a foreign word; brought from 
Persia into Europe, Is tolerably near. I need 
not add other names of hops, as they can all 
be found in Hehn's book, such as the Finnish 
hufnala, the Slavonic chmell, the Hungarian 
himl6, mediaeval Greek xouM^^ti, modem Glreek 
xouiiiAi, ic Now hops mixed with barley 



StuokS & Co. announce as ready 

the flnt volume of their "Specialist's Series ' 
of t«hnologieal handbooks for student* and 
practical engineers, edited by Dr, Paget Higgs 
and Prof. Chas. Forbes. This first volume is 
on Bvnamo and Magneto ^ierfWc Maehina, by 
I>r. Higgs. The succeeding works in this serief 
will be Go* Eiigirm, by Mr. W. Macgregor: 
Ballixmittg, by Mr. G. May ; Primary Batlena, 
by Dr. Higgs and Prof. Forbes ; and Arc and 
Ineandeseent Mtetric Lampt, by Dr. JulinsMaier. 



FSILOLOar NOTES. 
Hbkk Tkdbitbr will shortly publish Spkile- 
gium JuvenaliaHUm, soripsit Eudolphus Boer, 
which is an exhaustive account of the materials 
for the criticism of Juvenal's text, introductory 
to the anitor's projected edition of the Satires. 
Dr. Beer has spent three years in inspecting the 
h^S. of Juvenal in ths libraries of Switzerland, 
Prance, Austria, andTJermany, and has ascer- 
tained that the collations made for Jahn's 
edition were seriously inaccurate in hundreds 
of passages. The work coatains a photolitho- 
graphic Scsimile of a page of the Codex Pith- 
oeanua, which important MS. the author has 
himself twice carefully collated. 
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B kind of beer. Whether milk 



would improve the mixture I am not brewoi 
enough to know. In fact, I am willing to wait, 
and not to disturb the fermentation, till Br, 
Aitchison returns from the Oxos, where, I am 
glad t» say, he has now been sent 1^ Govern- 
ment. F. Max Mullbb. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 



Mr. T. T. Holxes and Mr. W. Cole have pre- 
sented to the Essex Field Club tJieir first Be- 
grt on the Exploration of the Deueholes in 
nigman's Wood, near Grays. As a result of 
the work carried on there during the past 
autumn, seventy-five chambers may now be 
visited by descending a single shaft. Although 
the object for whiSi these excavations were 
mode has not yet been satisfactorily cleared up, 
it is certain that they were not pits for working 
chalk or fiint, and it seems probable that they 
were places of refuge in times of danger. Nu- 
merous bones, fragments of pottery and other 
relics, have be^n found in these deneholes, but 
they afford no clue to the age of the workings, 
though it is likely that the pits go back to the 
Soman period. 



8t. VtMCENT Bbbchit lu the Chair.— The 

Socretary read a paper by Dr. Birch, "On the 
Egyptian Belief concerning the Shade or Shadow 
of the Dead." The author explained that by die 
axpresalcn iliadc or ihadeie there conld be no 
doubt that the actosl shadow was meant, with- 
out any spiritual allusion. But "ahsdas" were 
attached to gods, spirits, and souls, and partook of 
the nature of these existences. They appear, 
however, to be distinct, as they are mentioned 
ieptuat«ly. Nor could Uie author fiad that they 
ale food off the tables of oflaringa to the dead, like 
the oat, or ghosts, although, like the soul, they 
could drink the pure watw offered to the dead. 
Attached to the soul, and also to the qa or 
"Eidolon," was theshade, which iBide:«raphioally 
expressed by the form ot a parasol. Phonatically 
it IS written x"^. X"'**! or x«>*<'- The shade was 
supposed to be the light envelope of the sool, 
visible but not tangible, and to wander over the 
earth, going to the tomb, visiting those who 
beloi^ed to him, enjoying the offerings of his 
relations, and then disappearing to the body in "•- 
There also appears to have been only 
. " to each ghost or soul ; the sun is stated 
have sevsn, and fourteen ga or eidola, or phan- 
...vn*, two attached to each eouL The shade is 
mentioned with the soul at the asriiestperiod, >.f , 
III the insoipttons of the Pyramid of Tinas, ot ttke 
sb:th dynasty, at Sakkaiah, and in the coffins of 
the eleventh dynasty, published by LepriUB. It is, 
however, st the time of the eighteenth to the 
twentleUi dynasty that the shades play the most 
prominent port in Uie Inscriptions ol Uie Tiau or 
under world. In the Bitnal the shades also 
appear. From a chapter, entltlad, "The chapter 
of opening the chamber ot the soul and shade 
coming forth daOy sure of food," there can be no 
doubt that the shade was independent of the soul, 
for besides the shade of the gods, of spirits, and 
souls, there was also the shade of the dead, as in 
of the Hitual where it says: "Donot 
let me be imprisoned by the detainers of the limbs 
of ObItIs, the detainers of soul, the x*™ X"'^' 
mirl, the shade of the reprobate dead." Some 
shades are called the damned, iiii I, in the Hades, 
while of others it is stated that " they turn back 
on^our shades" (x"'*'')- Dr. Birch then spoke 
of the punishment of the shade. In a Icind ol 
caldron, in the tombs ot the klngn, are seen the 
souls, bodies, andshades of the wicked, held up by 
two hands ; and In the burning pits ot hell they 
are seen binning. In the paintings of the burning 



hell In the tomb of the kings of the nineteenth 
dynasty, it is said of the shades ; ' ' Strangle ye the 
dead, cut ye the shades strangled." That is, the 
shades were cut oB the souls of the dead, and so 
separated from them. In another section of the 
hell, the description is ; "The gods in this picture 
adore the great god, because he Is dev^ea atxive 
them, they receive his great disk and shade." un 
the later wooden tablets, ranging from the twenty- 
second dynasty to the Ptolemies, the prooeesion of 
the solar boat is hailed by the soul, in, and the shttde 
xaibit. Here the shade appears as a companion ut 
the soul. A number of the original tots were 
quoted, with e^ilanations of the Ideas Intended. 
—The Seoretaiy also read a naper by Dr. Birch, 
' ' On some Egyptian Bituals of the Boman 
Period.'' These texts an tor the most part 
written upon pieces of papyrus about ten Inches 
wide and about eight inches high. The scripE 
used is that called Hieratic. The writing is of u 
later style, and the letters are distinctly though 
peculiarly formed. These rolls ore found oa the 
I beneath the outer folds of the bandages, 

.. . BO preserved from harm; although ut 

times the writmg Is almost ill^ble, owing to tbe 
injury caused by the running of the bitumen used 
iu the process ot embalming. Such rolls are not 
found earlier than the first century of our era, and 
are hence ot the Boman period. The texts 
ordinarily contain ritualistic ideas borrowed from 
the old book of the dead, with especial reference 
to the future destiny of the soul and bady,,iiimilaT 
to those found in the sacred book called the Sii- en- 
; LomentationB ot Isis and Nephthya, 
publishRd by both de Horrack and Brugsch. The 
nature ot the dogmas to which the text specially 
relates appears to explain the reason why thij 
class of papyrus was hidden bsneath the bandages. 
[In our Kport of the November meeting of the 
Society, we inadTertontly omitted to mention Mr. 
Le Page Benoufs paper on "Some Beligions 
Texts of the Early E^ptlan Period preaerved in 
Bleiatio Papyri of the British Museum."] 

SoCISTI OF AKTiaL'ABIBS. — {ThUTtd*]/, Sit. 4-) 

M« EuwiH Fkbshfisld in the Chair, — A paper 
by Mr. Middleton was read, giring an account 
of the excavation of the Bostra snd Ome- 
costasis at Bome. The Kostra consisted of a 
nearly rectangular platfomL sevm^-nine feet by 
forty-four feet, composed of tats, toe walls being 
of concrete, faced with brick. The area waa 
divided into square* by colnmns, which sumxMted 
the Esor for speaking. The use to which this space 
can have tieen put is not known. It must have 
been perfectly dark. The front of the platform 
was covered extornoUy with neen marble, on 
which tbe ships' beaks were fixed in two tiers, 
nineteen fn one and twentyin the other. In front 
was a balustrade, with a gap in the centre, where 
the orator stood. Behind was the GraecoetasiB, a 

Slatform on which foreign ambassadors stood to 
ear the Bpeeches. This is composed ot ooncrete of 
tufa, with no admixture of harder atone, a maik of 
early constraoiion. It was lined irith nuuble. 
Behind tlie Qraecoetasis was a thiae.staged dnnlar 
building, the DmUUcns Bomae, a copy ot the 
Omph^oB at Delphi; and, on the other side, the 
Mlltarium Aureum, which Augustus set up in S'> 
B.C., with an inscription spedlyi^ the names and 
distances ot the dty gates. The Bostta was orna- 
mented with Btatoes of ambassadon who had died 
abroad, and in foont were the tables of the Law. 
In 44 B.C. Julius Caesar built a new Bostia on the 
north-east side of the former, and transferred the 
ancient beaks thither ; and, subsequentiv, Augnstiis 
built another, which he adorned with beaks taken 
at Actiam. Mr. Middleton took ocoasion to 
remaik that he had not found that the number of 
bricks to the foot was any crit^on ot date, ai 
some have suggested. Ancient Boman brick wbI!i 
are, in fact, concrete walls, with merely a brick 
facing. He was of opinion also that the reliering 
arches in such walls are of no constructional u»e 
whatever. — Mr. Ferguson sent a notice of the dis- 
covery of about twimty letters in a bag on a beam 
on the tritorium of C^lisle Cathedral. They ar; 
of the seventeenth century, some being the 
corrcBpondence of Xiord Nithsdale. The imprt>s- 
sionof theSealof the Gustos .Spiritnalium of tV 
diocese of Carlisle during a vacancy wis ex 
hiblt«d. 
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2'he lia&d'i't/dt of'Omi,r Khayyam. Rendered 
into English Verse by Edward Fitzgerald, 
with an accompaniment of Draviage 
by £liliii Vedder. (Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. ; London : Qaaritch.) 
{Second Notiee). 
Of the 1,200 quatrains attributed to 'Omar 
Khayyam, no man knows with certainty which 
aK> authentic, or in what order thc^ should 
be presented- As selected and msnipulated 
by Ur. Fitzgerald, the 101 quatrains of 
Quaritch'a edition aeaame an appearance of 
unity of design which (as a writer in the 
Indikn J'ionttr long since pointed out) is 
not only arbitrary but illusory. For the 
Jtubd'iyat are in troth mere isolated epigrams, 
tcRcly ezpresBire of passing moods and 
phaaea, and as far from partaking of the 
nature of an "eclogue" as of the natore of 
an epic. Each editor or translator is, how- 
ever, obviously free to arrange this hetero- 
geneous material accoiding to his own 
judgment ; and Mr. Tedder, having due regard 
to the rendering of his " accompaniment," has 
wisely used the same liberty. 

Thus he begins with sunrise, the promise of 
the budding spring-time, and " the glories of 
this world " ; nest follow subjects dealing 
with the poet's meditations on the emptiness 
of creeds, aystems, and sciences; and these 
again are succeeded by loftier and more 
solemn considerations of the futility of effort, 
the hollowncsB and hopelessness of achieve- 
mont, and the mystery of death. Finally, as 
he began with spring, so he ends with autumn, 
and the failing year. The potter's workshop 
supplies store of amphorae for the new 
vintage. The philosopher, beguiled by 
pleasure, lays aside his pen and " drowns his 
glory in a shallow cup " ; men aod maidens 
quaff last year'sjnice under vine-boughs which 
are once again laden with grapes ; and when 
the poet himself passes away, the handmaiden, 
who BO often filled his cup in the pleasant 
garden where the revellers meet, turns down 
an empty glass upon the spot where he 
was wont to reellne. Kot having a copy 
of Mr. Fitzgerald's earlier edition at hand, I 
am unable to detect to what extent the artist 
has departed from the order adopted by his 
translator; but as regards the sequence of 
the designs, nothing can be better than this 
hannonious orescendo and decrescendo of 
passion. To convey in words, to those who 
have not seen Mr. Tedder's illustrations, any 
definite idea of the tragic pitch to which that 
crescendo rises, is simply infposaible. Like 
another Dante he takes us literally out of this 
little world and through the realms of space ; 
but unlike Dante he gently brings ns home 
af^in at last 

Want of space forbids me to do more than 
very briefly indicate a few of these fifty-six 
plates, upon most of which many pages of 
descriptive analysis might easily be written. 
Take for instance No. 13, which in the Ust of 
illustrations Is called " The Long Best." A 
beautiful woman languidly descends a narrow 
(light of steps leading to the door of a tomb. 
Outside this door, which stands ajar, lie the 



faded palms and extinguished lamps of those 
who have gone before. Her own lamp, which 
she has just set down, is spent and flickering. 
Leaving the world naked as she came into it, 
she caste off the vesture of humanity : that 
vesture a veil-like drapery woven of elemen- 
tal staff, vaporous, smokelike, interpenetrated 
with floating shreds of leaves and blossoms. 
As she descends, this marvellous garment 
drifts upward, its component parts returning 
to resume their plaoe in the scheme of nature. 
The quatrain here illustrated contains none of 
this profound and pathetic symbolism. Some 
of those whom we have loved, says the poet, 
some of the loveliest and the best, have drunk 
their cup, 

" And one bj otie crept siUntly to rest." 
The line is musical, and it breathes the old 
universal sigh of humanity ; but the poetry 
is Tedder's. 

I turn to plate 26, entitled " Death's 
Review." The spectre-monarch, sceptred 
and cbapleted, sits overhead, and with fierce 
ener^ pipes that terrible march to which 
all mankind must keep time. Below, 
endless procession, the whole human i 
— young and old, saint and sage, poet and 
warrior — their eyes solemnly turned upon the 
^ectator, press onward to the ineritahic goal. 
The effect of these fateful eyes, all looking 
straight out of the picture — looking, as it 
seems, into one's own eyes — is indescribably 
startling. The artist in his Notes explains 
that "the indignation stamped on the faces 
of the great army of humanity is for the 
ignorance in which they are left of what lies 
beyond the grave." Here, then, we hare a 
profound thought and a great design ; but if 
we turn to the quatrain which has suggested 
the theme for illustration, we find that the 
thought no less than the design is the property 
of the artist. 'Omar says — 
■' A MomanfB halt— a momantary taste 
0( Being from the well amid the waste— 
And lo ! the phantom oaxavan has leach'd 
The Nothiog it set out from —Oh '. make haste ! ' ' 
Omar's is a fine verse and a fine thought; 
but Mr. Tedder has, as it were, struck but a 
spark from it wherewith to fire his own 
imagination. £ at it is in plate 36 that he rises 
to perhaps his very highest leveL ATe poor 
mortals, says 'Omar, are " impotent Pieces " 
which the hand of the Master moves hither 
and thither 

" Upon this checker-board <A Nights and Days," 
to be oast out one by one as the dread game 
goes on. The artist, in bis own modest 
phrase, "has carried the idea of the poet a 
step further, and represented the game as 
being played with tJte nnlverse instead of 
with man." He accordingly shows us the 
Fates — not ancient and haggard, as they are 
wont to be depicted, but vigorous Michael 
Angiolesque forms, eternally and implacably 
young — casting out snares of woven atmo- 
spheric vapour, and gathering in the stars. 
Dead worlds, like spent biiliard-balls, lie at 
their feet; thread, shears, and distaff being 
meaawhile thrown aside, till another planet is 
caught in the toils, and there is more work to 
In mere daring sublimity, both of con- 
ception and execution, I confess that I know 
no parallel to this wonderful design. 

Of the Soul that went in search of heaven 
to find it Hope, and came back by way of 



disappointment, which is Hell (pi. 3d); of 
" The Beoording Angel " (pi. 38) who with 
bandaged ears writes on, deaf to the sup- 
plicating hands which beat in vain against 
the ju^ment-seat ; of "The Last Man" 
(pL 77), alone amid the wreck of his race, 
watching the last dawn broaden up the East, 
while Love lies dead at his feet; of "The 
Suicide " (pi. 25), lying head foremost, finely 
foreshortened, with scroll and dagger beside 
him, aud his freed spirit soaring into night ; 
of "Saturn" {pi. 20), winged with flame, 
throned on his belted planet, and steering it 
through space; of "Tho Soul of the Cup" 
(pi. 21), a shadowy presence kissing the 
thirsty poet lip to lip ; of " The Angel of 
Death " (pi. 24), who, with averted face, offers 
"the darker drmk" to the fainting traveller 
whose goal is reached ; of " Whence and 
Whither," of "The Inevitable Fate," and 
many another tar-thoughted snbject "of 
imagination all compact,' I can but take the 
briefest note in these coluianB. They are 
things to be seen, and not only to be seen, 
but to be studied. Their intention is not all 
manifest upon the anrfaoe. Symbol underlies 
symbol, and thoui^t is piled on thought. 
Sometimes, too, a touch of grim humour peeps 
ont, as in "Theology" (pi, 14), where, gar- 
landed with cobwebs, a ring of dry and dusty 
volumes, each of which has knocked down 
its predeoeseor, encircles a mouldering skulL 

But it must not be supposed tbat Mr. 
Tedder is always moralising. Types of girlish 
grace and womanly beauty abound in his 
pages. His Eve is a Titian ; his Sdki is a 
creature of smiles and sunshine ; and the 
saucy, winning, leductire, idle temptress 
who, " Sptii^ Mtd Boie in hand," wiles the 
philosopher from his books is Phryne personi- 
fied. In these and others of his nude subjects 
Tedder combines a consummate mastery of 
form with complete grace and sculpturesque 
modesty of treatment. I could say more- 
much more ; but 1 have at least said enough 
to show that those who take up Tedder's 
" accompaniment to the Rttbd^iyiU of 'Omar 
Khayyam expecting to see a poet interpreted 
by an artist, will discover, long enough before 
they lay the volume doim, that tiie artist 
is by far the greater poet of the two. 

The book — a large quarto — is got up as 
splendidly as it deserves to be, which is 
say ing a great deal. The ornamental borden>, 
the cover, the very lining-paper of the cover, 
are all designed by the one hand. The plates 
are facsimiles reproduced by an admirable 
process which gives every tint of the various 
cidoured papers employed by the artist, and 
every crayon-touch of the original drawing; . 
The result is a truly magnificent volume, 
which is in every way honourable to American 
workmanship and American enterprise. 

Ahblu. B. Edwabsb. 



SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
ere'i Serial Story. By Edward P. Boe. 
Illustrated by W. Hamilton CKbsoii and F, 
Dielmao, (Sampson Low.) This is the hand- 
someet of several handsome books of American 
origin which have been introduced to us this 
winter bv Messrs. Sampson Low ft Co. Of Uio 
text we donotproposetosay much. Theauthor 
(who is, we believe, a clergyman) has rapidly 
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Wide World. On ihe ]H«Bezit oooMkm 1m bM 
iu:iie th« &torjr a mere fnuuework for » deiorip- 
liuii of Twture whicb is nuuiifestlf moulded on 
Tlioreau tmd Mr, John Eurrougba. If tbia were 
ttU, we should advise our renders to go to 
Tlioreau and Ki. Surrougbs ut £r3t hand. But 
we jircfer to regard tie letteiwess as a subor,- 
diuite accompaniment of tno illustrations. 
Tbc3o are by two hands, who have apportioned 
the work between them on a oortain principle. 
Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson has undertaken the 
landscapes and Hr. F. I>ielm«n the Smre 
pieces. No more eatiefaotory division of labour 
could be dedred. Those fortunate persona who 
possess either of the two luxurious quartos 
which Mr. Gibson both wrote and illustrated by 
himself — Paitorut Dayt and lliijhwuyt and 
iJyimiys— will not need to be told that he stands 
at tbe head of American aitista in the interpre- 
tation of natural scenery. He is, in brief, the 
Audubon of New England landscape. And for 
our port we are duposed to claim for Mr. 
Dielman a corresponding position among 
American drawers of the figure — a matter ii 
which many other book iUustrators fail so de- 
plarably. When we add that the blocks have 
been cut by the best wood-engravers of the 
American school— whose names are duly specd- 
fiad — enough has been said to commend thie 
volnme to all who valne artiatia beanty. 

Uluarated Poem* of Oliver Wmddl bolmti. 
(Mocmillan.) The twenty-nine poems here 
collected are mostly our old friends of the Break- 
fast Table, They lose a great deal by remoTol 
from their delinitful prose setting ; but when 
we have enjoyM the new attractions which the 
pCK-ms gain from the illustrations and from 
the handsouie type (not to mention the glossy 
^uipOT, which might almost be aged as a looking- 
glass), we can still renew their original charm 
by turning again to the dear old volumes. 
Dr. Holmes has given to this illustrated edition 
u ]ircface in verse, and has added the beautiful 
uoi'm which be read at the breakfast given in 
bononr of his seventieth birthday. The illus- 
trators Are twenty American artists, whose 
work is familiar to the readers of Harper and 
tbc Ctiituru. Mr. Louis Eitter has pleased 
bc-.st by his little drawings to " Ky Aviar; 
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) next, with his illustration 1 



" Ncanng the Snow-line." Borne of the en- 
gravings are injured by an attempt at a degree 
of elaborate finish out of proportion to the 
small scale on which they are executed, and the 
square frames in which most of them are 
enclosed detract something from their effective- 
ness. We must not omit to mention the 
striking portrait of the author— an etching by 
Mr. 8. A, Schoff— which appears as the frontis- 

Parh in Old and Prt»fni Timet, with especial 
reference to Changes in its Architecture and 
Topography, By P. O. Hamerton. With 
many lUusttations. (Seeley.) To tbe readers 
of the Portfolio we need not commend this 
handsome volume, for both text and illustra- 
tions have appeared there durin^j the current 
ycnr. Nowhere else are the practice of etching 
and tbe standard of art criticism maintained at 
so high a level. There are at least five plates 
hero which it is a pleasure to examine : — the 
frontispiece, by A. Brunet-Debaines ; the re- 
production of a M^ryon, by the Amand Dnrand 
process ; " Paris from the Windows of the 
Louvre," by M. Iiolanne ; the " Bue 8t. 
Aiidr^," by L^on Lhermitte ; and "Bathing 
Horses in tbe Seine," by G. P. Jooomb Hood. 
Not that we would depreciate the etchings that 
aim no higher than arehitectural truth, nor the 
numerous vignettes which are essential to the 
effect of Mr. Hamerton's work; for Mr. 
Hamerton, it is needless to say, has not merely 



writtea kdietinreas to ttooompany illastratians. 
Still less bas he liiaited himself to the point of 
view of a guide book. With a knowledge as 

wide as his sympathy, his aim has been to 
indicate the history and recent changes of the 
buildings of Paris, and to teach a lesson which 
we, in London, have special need to le^m. By 
the way, does not ' ' in old and present times 
imply a false antiiheeis P 

Eitaya of Elia. By Charles Lamb. Illus- 
trated by 8. Swain Giffi>rd, James D, Smillie, 
Charles A. Piatt, V. S. Church. (Edinburgh ; 
William Pateraon.) Elia! thou art illustrated I 
The doors of the deed are a bold, bad band of 
American etchers, concerning whom it is charit- 
able to imagine that the; have erred in ignorance 
of the text. "Oxford in the Vacation" has 
iggestod to one of them a distant view of the 
ity from a point of view that we defy any uni- 
versity man to recognise, "Detached Thoughts 
on Books" has given occasion to another to 
pourtray an aesthetic boudoir, with one of 
Mr. Howells's young ladies painfully support- 
ing a folio — " of which no woman of . . . was 
ever by nature constituted to comprehend a 
title [liz']." Ml". P. S. Church's design in red 
of Ho-ti belabouring Bo-bo is not altogether 
unworthy of its subjeot; but the remaining 
five are little better than the two first men- 
tioned. Despite thoir boasted school of wood- 
engraving, the Americana have not yet succeeded 
in producing abook illustrator, except, perhaps, 
Mr. Diebnan. Mr. Elihu Vedder, of course, 
stands by himself. It is right to add that the 
external guise of this unfortunate book— a solid 
quarto— is worthy of the reputation of its 
Scotch step-father. 

Oem* from the Foetf. Illustrated from original 
designs by A. F. Lydon. (Sonnenschein.) We 
doubt whether this return to the old fashion of 
pictorial Keepiakti will altogether recommend 
itself to the modem aesthetic taste. The poems 
selected ore not exactly what is understood by 
"gems," for they include pieces as long as 
"The Deserted Village" and Gray's Elegy. 
We observe also that a few of them are not 
accompanied by illustrations. The pictures that 
pleaGe us most arc those facing ];agCB 'J and 17 ; 
but for the rest, wc ore compelled to say that 
A. F. Lydon has undertaken a task too ambitious 
for his (or herj pencil. 

Ilerrick't Content: bis Grange and his Book 
of Letters. Illustrated by Ellen Houghton. 
(Marcus Ward.) We regret fo say tiiat we do 
not possess a Herrick, nor docs our reading serve 
us to identify the two pieces of bis verso which 
have suppliedMrs. Houghton ^ith so congenial 
a tbeme for her pencil. All her pictures do not 
appear fo us equally successful; but her draw- 
ing is accurate, and her taste in decorative 
treatment as sound as ft is ambitious. We can 

Ey her no higher compliment than to say she 
a managed to combine some of the finest 
quaUties of our three foremost artists for 
children— Walter Crane, Bandolph Oaldeoott, 
and Kate Oreenaway. 

The Art Journal for 1884. (Virtue.) It is 
idle, we suppose, to lament that this bound 
volume is the last of what we have been ac- 
customed to call tbe "new series" of the ^rt 
Journal. Henceforth but a single full-page 
plate, instead of three, will be given with eadi 
monthly part. We can take it on trust that 
each plate will be "the very best of its kind"— 
they will hardly surpass tbe present frontispiece 
by Mr. Lumb Stocks ; but it cannot but happen 
that less encouragement will be given to oni 
very flourishing school of young engravers 
uu steel. Etchings we can get efsewbere in 
abundanoe, as also woodcuts ; though it is pro- 
per to notice the effective reproductions in 
facsimile and other mechanical processes con- 
tained in the volume before us. The Art 
Journal continues to bold an intermediate place 



— which wa need not more psrticalarly define — 
between the Portfolio and the Magazine of Art. 
There is plenty of room for all three. 

The Magazine of Art. Tol. VH. (Cassdl) 
Tbe appearance oi this bouod volume ^ves m 
occasion to repeat what we have said more than 
once— that The Magazine of Art stands un- 
surpassed in its regwd for " actuality." The 
editor knows how to take advantage of paaaoe 
interests whioh might otherwise be lost, and 
thus to raise the publio taste without seeming 
to be either aesthetio or learned. 



THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN Oil. 
We shall not pretend to criticise in detail s 
tithe of the eight hundred pictures which fill 
the prettv galleries of the Institute. The shoir 
is not onlj^large, but very varied in character ; 
for while the best members of the Institute \n 
well represented, a generoiui consideration bu 
been evinced for the work of the outaidei. Tbe 
President contributes but a single figure -thsl 
of a Knight — which is a worthy companion to 
his boautiFul waiting lady of last year. It 
holds a place of honour in a charmmg little 
group, wbich includes what is by for the sun- 
niest and brightest, if it is also the daintieat. 
landscape Mr. Thome Waite has ever painted, 
a pleasant airy Utile Thonma Collier, and as 
exquisite Macbeth— the finished study for bit 
great Academy picture of the Sacrifice. But on 
the wall opposite to Mr. Idnton' s Knight hangs 
what has been already treated as the prindp&I 
figure sul^ cct of the exhibition, and that is Mr, 
Seymour Lucas's large picture, "Hoped" The 
story is one of the period which Mr. Lucaa ii 
fond of illustrating, and the scone is th« in- 
terior of an inn, wbere a lady ails, somswhst 
abashed, by the side of tbe hearth, and is 
accompanied by an insolent budc, who repaji 
with interest the curious staxeof tbe onlooicn' 
These include several guests, who suspect, al 
course, that all is not well with the nmawsy 
couple, and an obsequious landlord, for vhnD 
all IS well provided tliat money is not lacking. 
Mr. Lucas here shows himself on eKictive dn- 
matist and a proficient in oolour. Another im- 
portant interior is that contributed by tk 
young American painter, Mr- Millet. Hit 
schemes of colour are peculiar — they arrest at- 
tention partly through their peouliarily. Be 
seeks rather fulness of illumination tluD 
richness of tone ; but over and abOTC 
the attainment of technical virtues he ii 
not insensible of the advantage of the pR- 
sence of gentle oomedy in his themes. Hit 
work this year exhibits greater ingenmtr 
of story than was displayed lost sessmi, aci ii 
his labour less trus to the scenes it depicts. 01 
professed portraiture the gallery oontaim ti.- 
cccdinely little : an inadequately executed 
portrait of tbe late Mr. Fawcett is juatifisbhr 
skied. In landscape tbe show is naturally miKn 
richer, even if we do not oonnt amon^ puw 
landscape suoh impressive views of the nver— 
such realistic stuiUes of the tmcike of owao.- 
going ctaft—88 Mr. Wyllie's "Tide Time"; or 
such presentments of tbe sea as those mth 
which Mr. Henry Moore bos familiarised os, or 
such a solid, if old-fashioned, study of itomix 
waters as that which Mr. Edwin Hayes sflforfs 
us in bis picture of the great boat labaaringin 
the North Sea billows, hard by .Scarboron^ 
Mr. Keele^ Halswelle manoKes again to be im- 
pressive, if he may scaremy be varied; aad 
Mr. Fulleylove, a much subtler ortist-albat 
one whose irotk is yet sometimes I eipen- 
mental, and therefore not unwillingly foregomg 
a quite familiar success— fiends a Tersaules 
scene, in which tbe figures are intended to be 
of unusual importance, and are, indeed, sm- 
denUy graceful, and a silvery study of s Vem 
watervig-plaoe — Tenby — iriucb shows him u" 
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quite A new ligbt. Sir. Mogfoid paints some 
■uuh A ooMt toene u Mr. HocA hatbitnaUj 
revols in, but irith an efieot of viat nudy 
sought )^ the more illnatiiouB laaster. N(« 
I'uu wc clMtn to have mentimtad even one hs]f 
tif rhfl Un^BMpee whicib may jostifiablf invite 
attfUtioB. 



MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 
Those who are not v«U acqtHinted witb tbe 
sijlc of Boneuereau will do well to pa; a visit 
til the gallenes of Boiusod Taladon « Co, (lats 
Uuuiiil & Co.] in New Bond Street, wbeieutaie 
\a au opportunity for atudjing it wbicb hw 
not uccun»d before, and i«, perhaps, aattikel; to 
occur again in England, ^tictically a dewend- 
iiiit [if the old dawical school of ^France, of 
D:ivid through Ingres, his work presents many 
cUuracteristtG« which are old-lashioned and 
>n:iy soon (for a time) be obsolete- li^e Ingres, 
M living to vitalise acadtwic style with a aeleot 
ii;ituruiBm, hia fiswes are oorraut in drawing 
luid carefully posed, but ^t the tame tiioe evid- 
t iiUy studied from the model, jfrithout further 
idealisation th^u the auppresaUm of reaiistio 
detail. It is a learned, a i^ned, aqd an elegant 
art this of Boog:uereau, but it is not Mt »rt that 
conceals itself. Aoeorapliahed and sure of its 
iiiui, it is somewh^ cold and eojpvention^), 
i1i:fcGte which are more palpable on account of 
the artificial and not very beantifiU colour 
which the artist affects. It is a pity that his 
pictures here are mainly olassical in subject, for 
be has shown in his "Fiet&" and other taored 
l>icture8 that his imagination is inspired more 
jirufoundly and impressively by Chns^an than 
by classical sentiment. The niaderaness of his 
tyiies is also better suited to phase* of feelinji 
which are not extinct. The only picture hete 
cf this class is, however, a veir- beautiful oite. 
It represents the Virgin aud Child aaleep, 
uttenoed by angels playing stringed instru- 
luents, with exquisite tend'iniess. In his targe 
und in many respects tiue picture of "The 
Toulh of Bacchus," tbe young god, himself 
astride on the bacfc of a haudsomv jouag man, 
is a fine little boy, who would be far more in 
<;haracter beating his drum in " (he nurwry " 
than clashing cymbuls in the wood- Nor is it 
easy to think of his attendants as anything 
more than fine qiQdels oarefully posed ana 
draped, and beautifully drawn. Of smaller 
pictures of the nude there are thrae of fine 
quality, none of which in skill of draughtman- 
ship and subtlety of niodelling exceeds that of 
a girl bending by the side of a pool, the sole of 
lii^r foot just wanning the water with its ro;^ee- 
tion. Two pictures of a gtan chwacter are 
iLko hero, sweet and refined examples of 
Ijciuguercau's art when it deals with the wistful 
btuiuty of modem children. 

At the gallery of Hr. £. F. White in King 
Ktrect, St. James's, is an interesting collection 
uf modern pictures, the most important of 
which are two Millaises and an Orebardson. 
Tbu latter artist has never painted anything 
more powerfully than "Her flt«t Dance," nor 
■)o we remember any work of his in which, 
ilrapito an even more than customary lig'htness 
of key, he has achieved so perfect an illusion of 
space and solidity. In a large assembly room, 
with light-colouJ«d walls and a vast expanse 
t,f well-waxed par^udenV, a young and timid 
beauty is standing up for the nrst time to dance 
a uirnuet ia public. Her partner is as confident 
us »he is shy, and with his hand on bis breast 
ami woll-laonohed leg is performing his steps 
lo uduiiration. From the sides of the salon 
the d-'b'lt of tlie girl is being watched by a 



critical audience of ^oung and old, whose 
c'lstumt's and expressions give great variety 
mid beauty to the piotutn. Of the pictures by 
Millais, one (" The Stowaway ") has been seen 
before, the other, called " A Wuf," has been 



jged frock, with a basket of bright flowers. 
Both of the piciures are fair speoimsns of the 
artist's second-best style and of that sham 
and shallow sentimeat in which he sometimes 

At the gallery 'm Piccadilly, recently occupied 
by the Institute of Painters in Watei-colours, 
lifr. £dwin S. Calvert exhibits some landscapes 
in oils and water-colours of much skill and 
pleasant foeliug. They include one large 

ficture, called " Orphans," wbich has been ox- 
ibited at the Salon, and reprcsouta two chil- 
dren on a cliff ^i Jersey, one of whom is watcb- 
' le sadly a fuqeral in Uie distance. It is large 
1 nandling and poetical in sentiment. Most 
of the other works are studies of land and sea 
Scotland and France. The manner of the 
artist's work, as well as the frequent views of 
Barbigon and its neighbourhood, show'us where 
be has had most of bis training ; and it ia 
pleasant to see that, while deriving good qusli- 
of tone and execution from his ftench 
ers, he has looked upon nature with his 
own eyes. His " Moonrise — Forest of Pontaine- 
bleau," is a good example of the carefulness of 
his observation of subtle effects of light. There 
are one or two fine studies of waves rolling in 
on a flat shore. In one large oil picture the 
mass of foam with its innumerablo reflections 
of light is admirably rendered, but more perfect 
altogether is a water-colour of a similar subj ect. 
At Ur. Mendoza's Gallery, in Eing Street, St. 
James's, are a number of drawings in black and 
white which are worth seeing. Eemaikable for 
their neat and expreaaive pen- work arc several 
studies and groups of Venetian children by 
Paoletti, and among the other works by foreign 
artists are a fine scene in Bowood Park by G. 
Montbard, a/uaain by Allong^, and two splendid 
studies of Cows by Yan Marcke. Among the 
English drawings tire a charuing nicture of 
children by P. ^. Morris, a grana study of 
"Moonlight near Botterdam " l^JawBi Webb, 
and clever examples of R. W. Macbeth, J. 
MacWhirter, S. T. Dadd, Miss M. L. Gow, 
W. Dendy Sadler, J. Hayllar, E. Beavis, J. R. 
Weguelin, W. L. Wyllie, Jacomb Hood, P. 
Dioksee, Heywood Hardy, &o. 



CO^nESFONDENCE. 

THOMSOir's LIPB OF HAULOT BSOWHE. 

Betorm Club, Pall M&U, H.W. : Dae. 6, 1881. 

I have just seen a memoir of my late uncle, 
Hablot Browne ("Phis"), in a work by Mr. 
D. C. Thomson, entitled, Life and Labouri uj 
IluhlSt Kii\ght Srowiie, and I desire to correct 
several mis-statements therein. 

Page n. The parish register of St. Mory's, 
Lambeth, docs not record that he was baptized 
at his father's house, or that bo was named 
"Hablot" It says ho was baptiied "Hablot" 
at that church on June 11th, 1316, and of 
course ho was not baptized twice, e^ Mr. Thom- 

Page 18. There was no intention of naniing 
hiin Nonus, and such a^ ide>t could hardly have 
been suggested by his brother bearing the name 
Octavins, which docs not mean ciebth, 

Page IS. He was not descended from the 
Brunets who came from France after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantos in 1685, nor was 
he of a family settled in Norfolk. His ancestors 
lived in London in the first half of the lost 
century, and bore the name Browne. There is 
a tradition — nothing more — of a male or female 
relative named Le Brun being a refuKee to 
England after the toaasacre of St. Bortbolomew 
in 1572. 

Page IS. His artistic talent was strictly 
Gnslisb and hereditary. Far from there being 
notning to account for its existence, his grand- 



father was no mean draughtsman ; Ms fatiier, 
though at one time a merchant, became a pro- 
fessional artist ; and his uncle, the Bev. John 
Henry Browne, headmaster of the Bingham 
Grammar School, and Rector of Crownthorpe, 
not of Hingham, was of very exceptional abihty 
as a painter in oil and water-colour. 

Page 18. His mother's family lived at Cam- 
bridge, not at Oxford. 

Page 19. It is correct that be was not edu- 
cated at 8. Omer, but when a young child he 
lived there some time with his mother. 

Page 19. The late Mr. Elhanou Bicknoll pos- 
sessed fourteen water-colour drawings by "rur- 
ner. His collection, however, was chii-fty famous 
fof its splendid examples of Turner's work ill 
oO, ten of which were sold at Christie's in May, 
1863. 

Page 21. Mr. Bicknell was «ot " very fond of 
dealiogwith engravings as commercial specula' 
tions," and on Dchalf of my father's family I 
give an absolute contradiction to this ungenerous 
iuander. He was naturally annoyed that his 
brother-in-law refused to avail himself of the 
instruction in drawing which be over and over 
again offered to provide from the best teaohers, 
and which he much needed ; nor is it strange 
that be disapproved of Browne's idleness, and 
of his wUftuIy breaking his agreement with 
Find en. 

Page 32. If Browne complained in 1879 of 
the " coldheartcdneas of certain rieh relations 
who declined to assist him," he did so unjustly. 
All his life he had been helped in one form or 
another in the most liberal manner, and I wish 
to beheve that it was declining health and 
suflering, not pride, ingratitude, or the per- 
vcrsenoss of bis cboiacter, which caused him to 
fanoy ho had been neglected. The truth is that 
Hablot Browne was oue of those men who are 
always being assisted half against their will, 
but whom no amount of help could — to use his 
own words— keep from " being in a pickle." 

I think it is a great pity that Mr. Thomoon 
bos hod the bad taste to publish these details 
concerning Browne's domestic life. If they were 
correct they would not affect bis position as a 
man of genius, nor in any way concern the 
public ; but being wholly incorrect they not 
only give pain to n)any, but challenge unplea- 
sant disclosures. A. S. Bicknell. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCUAEOLOQT. 
Db. ScHLiEMANN'a ncw work, giving ut 
account of his excavations at Tiryns, is now in 
the press, and will bo published next March 
simultaneously in England, America, C}onuany, 
and France. When the work is more advanced, 
the author will proceed to Crete, where he 
hopes that his excavations will yield important 
results. 

We have received from Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
the set^nd series of Mr. Fred. Barnard's char- 
acter-sketches from Dickens. They are six in 
number, aud are, to say the least of them, very 
adroit and seemingly faithful reproductions of 
Mr. Barnard's own drawings. The design of 
Rogue Eiderhood, on the flat shore of the 
Thames, is ul some respects the best, or at least 
the most impressive, and we will say why. It 
belongs to Our Mutual Friend, and in Our 
Mutual Fricii'l Mr. Dickens parted company 
with his artistic comrade and helper of many 
years, Mr. Hablot Browne, and songht the 
services of Mr. Marcus Stone. Here was indeed 
a difference. On all the novels that Mr. Browne 
was engaged upon bo stamped the impress of 
bis own individuality, the remembrance of 
which it is difficult for a subsequent illustrator 
to efface. Mr. Stone possessed no such indi- 
viduality, and accordingly with Rogue Rider- 
hood the latest interpreter, Mr. Barnard, has 
had his way from the beginning. But there ia 
yet another reason to acoonnt tat the auooeoa 
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of this plate, Mr. Barnard ie esoellont in 
carioatun and excellent in sug^^wtions of 
Teirdness. The landscapo of the nver and its 
squalid shores ia appropriate to the character- 
istics of hia art. He is loss at home -with the 
pathos of "Mr. Peggotjr"; and in his embodi- 
ment r.f Pecksniff he has found it impossible 
to be altogether unmindful of the way in which 
hia illustrious predecessor realised Dickens's 
Tision of that ^ch-humbug and traitor. But 
OvdT and above the fact that there is of course 
no conscious imitation of Mr. Browne by Mr. 
Barnard, it is fair to lemember that the realisa- 
tion of the latter is much greater than that of 
the former — that while Mr. Browne was some- 
times satisfied with a significant hint, Mr. 
Barnard contents himself with nothing short 
of an elaborate picture. The seriea will be 
popular, for Mr. Barnard has proved himself 
not incapable of assodation with tlie leading 
genios of 'B!"gl'«t' fiction. 



before February 1 will receive numbered copies 
in the order of their application ; after that 
date the price will be raised. The work wiB 
be edited by Miss Julia Boyd, who bonght the 
blooks at ute sale of the late Miss Bewick's 
effects. 

Db. PA3PATI, now a resident of Athens, and 
well-known for hia studies on B^zantinm, has 
been lonj 

Emperors and of their annexes. This work . 
now in the press, and will be published in the 
month of February. It will be accompanied 
by many views of andent buildings in Con- 
stontinople, and, by a large plan, showing for 
the first time the proper allocatiaii of the wolla 
and palaces on tiie Byzantine Acropolis. By 
means of personal obs^ration. Dr. Paapatd has 
assured himself that the extent of the latter 
was much smaller than has been generally 
supposed, and that the real wall of Justmian 
ran much nearer to the sea than the wall of 
Falaeologus, with which the former has been 
oonfoundcd. 



een Ions' engaged on a new work on that city, 
'hich ^nll treat of the palaces of the Gre^ 



A BEFBODUCTIOIT in colouT of the portrait of 
Lady Maiia Waldegrave by Mr. John Downman, 
A.B.A., is being produced for the frontispiece 
of the Jfoyazin« of At', for January. 

The famous Basitewski Collection has been 
bought by the Kussisn Government for 
6,000,000 francs, to the great disappointment 
of collectors and dealers. It would have made 
one of the greatest sales'on record. The cata- 
logue was in preparation, and contained 750 lots. 
Among the most predous of its items would 
have been the famous "Fortuny" vase of 
hispano-moresque pottery, four pieces of Henri 
Deux ware, an Italian plate with the portrait 
of Oharies v., a largo "retable" of a Limoges 
enamel by Penioand, and specimens of Christian 
art from the catacombs. Now, all will go to 
St. Petersburg. 

M. GinilST has presented to the French 
Qovemment his collection of objects gathered 
in his travels, relating to the worship of ancient 
and modem inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and 
America, and his oollection of Oriental china. 
They will be housed in a palace specially 
boilt for them on the Place d'l^na, which will 
be opened to the public in two years' time. 
Attached to the Musde Ouimet is a library of 
M8S. and books on Pa^an religions, and a sort 
of school where Buddhist, Brahman, and other 
priests, whom M. Quimet has brought from 
diffffl«nt parts of the East and supports at his 
own expense, translate into French the sacred 
rites of all rdigions. 

The volumes of the " BibliothSque de 
VEnseignement dee Beaox Arts " announced to 



appear in 1885 are; — EafhHigue d Biatoire de 
I'Ari, by M, Eug, GhiiUaume ; La PeiTitvTe, by 
M. Paul Mantz ; La Sculpture franfaiae, by M, 
Anatole do Montaiglon ; L'Architeetvre, bj M. 
Ch, Chipiez ; La Compmition dieorative, by 
M, Mayeux ; L'Archio^ie igyptienne, by M, 
Maap^ro; La PeivtuTe franfaUe, bytheMaJquis 
de Cnennevi^res ; La Peinture itaiienne, by M. 
Lafenestre ; La Sculpture antique, by M. 0. 
Bayet; L'Architectureromaim,bYM. F, Guil- 
laume; L'Orfevrerie, by M. Bouilhet ; Bijoux 
et Joyaux, by M. Balize; L'Emaillerie, lyM, 
Claudius Fopelin ; and Le Meuble, by M. de 
Champeaux. 

Ma. HABDHfQ, of Piccadilly, has sent us an 
assortment of "Chriatiaas and New Year's 
Presentation Cards," consiatiDg of several seta 
of drawings on stout cardboard. These Christ- 
mas Cards differ from the ortides usually so 
designated in the fact that thej^ hear no oom- 
pUmentary verses or other inscriptions, a plain 
card bearing in gilt letters the words, " The 
Compliments of ue Season," being given with 
each. The designs have no particular reference 
to Christmas or the New Tear, and we must 
confess that they seem to us more suitable to be 
preserved in sets than to be sent singly to 
friends. This, however, is a matter of taste, 
and Mr. Harding atetes that the similar pro- 
ductions issued by him last year bad a p^eat 
snocess. Among the artists who have furnished 
the drawings for the series are Mr. Ernest 
Griset, whose "Primeval Conceptions" repre- 
sent the gambols and combats of some 
grotesque monsters, which make us think 
rather of heraldry than palaeontology ; Mr. 
A. Eoberson, who contributes a set of four 
hunting Hcenes, here reproduced in colour; 
and tir. K. H. Moore, by whom there are 
twelve pictures of " 8porting Dogs." The 
other seta are entitled " Phantasms of tlie 
Chase," "Our Advanced Girls," and "Burlea- 
] Sporting Ideals, ' ' and are not badly drawn, 
iDgh their attempts at homour do not seem 
to us very auooessfuL 

We have also reodved from Messrs. Davidson 
Brothers some epedmens of their Christmas 
and New Year Cuds. Some of those bearing 
floral designs are very pretty indeed ; in those 
where figure-subjects are introduced the colour- 
ing is, in general, not quito satisfactory. 






MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 
Ax last Saturday's concert the three orchestral 
movementa from Berlioz's dramatic symphony, 
"Bom£o et Juliette," were performed. In 
1881 the whole work was produced by the 
Philharmonic Sodety, under the direction of 
Mr. Gusius. The instrumontsl movementa are 
by far the most interesting portions of the 
symphony, and scarcely lose in effect when 
given in detached form. One point, however, 
IS missed, and that is the special use made of 
representative themes. In the opening ohotal 
movement, one is assigned to Borneo and 
another to Juliette, and we meet with them 
again in the first two of the numbers played 
at the Palace. Wagner is supposed to have 
learned the prindple of "leading motives" 
from Weber ; but we think Berlioz must have 
had a great and even more direct influence over 
him. This very Symphony was produced in 
Paris in 1839, and Wagner was there at the 
time, and planning hia "Flying Dutchman." 
One is apt to think of these two musicians aa 
contemporaries ; but, if we would read musical 
history aright, it must not be forgotten that 
Berlioz, in his Fantastic Symphony and in his 
" Borneo et Juliette," was the flrst te develop 
the 'ei(-m'i(i/Bystem vaguely Buggpsted by some 
of the great masters. 



The performance at the Palaoe was, on th« 
whole, an exceedingly good one. The opening 
phrase of the Love scene was not clcarl; 
articulated, and at times the playing «u i 
littie too load ; but in critidnng any perform- 
ance of this work ita difficulties must be taken 
into oousideiation. Beriioe himself deiWd 
that it never could be played in Lcndim, u 
there was not proper time given for rehe&ml. 
When he conduotod the woi^ at Baden he bad 
"eleven desperate reheanals." Mr. Manm, 
however with very limited time at his disponl, 
aooompliahed wonders; the "Queen Hsb" 
echerzo went to perfection, and the aadienw 
was delighted, and tried to obtain an encoie. 

Herr Robert Heokmann, Conuti-Mniitr at 
Cologne, made his first appearance in Eii);Und. 
He chose Max Bmch's violin Concerto m 
minor. In some jJaoea, especially in the lut 
movement, the intonation was not perfect ; bat, 
apart from this, we can speak m very hieh 
terms of his playing. In catdainle passagea Lb 
is very successrul; hia phrasing is clear, uid 
altogether his performanoe showed him to be a 
thoroughly sound, well-trained, and sccom- 

Shed musician. He was much applsudei 
afterwards gave two solos by Handel and 
Vieuxtemps. Mdme. Patey was the vocsM 
The two overtures, "Der Pr^schiiti" and 
" Tannhanser," were splendidly mterpretcd by 
the band. 

Mendelssohn's Quartet inEflat(p08tbuinaai] 
was given for the third time at the last Vondar 
FopiDar Concert. A wonderful work indeed, 
when one learns that the ooniposer wrote it 
when only fourteen years old. Here and there, 
in the formal sequenoes of the first and in tlu 
elaborate counterpoint of, the last movement, 
one may detect the hands of Zelter, but tlie Toice 
throughout is unmistakably MendelMohc'). 
The quartet, led by Mdme. Norman-Neruda, 
was beautifully played and much applauded. 
Brahms' pianoforte Trio in C (op. 87) wm p(|^ 
formed for the second time. We apoke about 
this interesting work when it waa produced laat 

J ear ; the finue certai^v improves on s aeeond 
earing. Mr. Charles Bjalli played the difficult 
pianoforte part with extraordinary finiali t"^ 
skill. For hia solo he gave Beethoven's Sonata 
in E minor (op. 90). Fianiats are apt to hnn; 
the second movement, and the moderate »nd 
iudidons tempo genersjly adopted by Mr. Halle 
IS well known ; but this time we think ■'tt* 
conversation with the Beloved" lasted a little 
too long. The public, however, woe pleue<l' 
and insisted on an encore ; so the piauiat wt 
down to the piano and gave in bis happicil 
manner the sparkling AUegietto from Bect- 
hoven'a sonata op. 31, No. 3. The programiM 
concluded with Beethoven's piano and violin 
Sonata Cop. 23), perfonned by It. Halli sM 
Mdme. Nernda. Mdme. SopUe Lowe wu ue 
vocalist. 

Mr. E. DantU'Cuther had another miiBcil 
evening at Orme Square last Tuesday. i<^ 
Eeinberger's Quintet in C (op. IH) for i»»no- 
forte, two violins, viola, and violonwl" 
{Messrs. Dannreuther, Holmes, Gibson, Jung- 
and Ould), waa a special feature. The com- 
poser's pianoforte Quartet in H fiat (op. SN' 
a charmingly fresh work, is well known to tie 
frequenters of the Monday Popular Concerti. 
The quintet was performed for the first time ■" 
London last Tuesday; but it has akeadjbeen 
given in America. It contains the (our o^ 
movementa. The music has no speoiBl «>«■ 
acter. It is tuneful and fiowing, and tte 
pianoforte part very brilliant. Itis deeid^'r 
inferior to the quartet above mfflitioned. The 
work was well played : Mr. DannreaUer »« 
heard to great advantage. The propwnnie 
induded a string quartet hy Mr. Holmw. 
played last season at one of his «"><«"■ 
Beethoven's pianoforte sonata (op. 1"); "" 
songs by Wagner. J. S. SuedWC^ 
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not to the Editor. 



LITERATURE. 

Harriet Martineau. By Urs. F. Penviok 
■Miller, " Eminent women Series." CW. 
H. Allen.) 
It is needless to say tlmt the interestiiig seriea 
of Tolumes on " Eminent Women," appearing 
under the judicious editorship of Mr. J. H. 
Ingram, would have been serioualy incomplete 
without a biography of Harriot Martineau. 
Quite apart, indeed, from any considerations 
bearing upon Ur. Ingram's undertaking, this 
little volume ia welcome as the flrat really 
full and trustworthy record of the life of one 
of the most diatinguished female thinkers and 
writers of the Victorian age. "We have, of 
course, the volumes of the Autobiography and 
the continuation written by Hrs. Chapman, 
but neither of these books c&n be considered 
satisfactory. The Autobiography itself 
justly characterised by Mrs. Feawick Miller 
as an "interesting but misleading work." 
It was written in great haste, at a time when 
Miss Martineau's physical health had touched 
almost its lowest ebb, and when her mental 
condition was such as to render it impossible 
that the work should give a truthful reflection 
of tiic nature and chanicter of its author. It 
is evident that Miss Martmeau's memory 
sometimes failed her, and therefore the record 
is occadonaUy at fault even in statements of 
fact ; but a much more serious defect is that, 
while the portrait is fairly accurate in out- 
lines of feature, it entirely fails in its render- 
ing of charadieristic expression, so that the 
Harriet Martineau of the Autobiograp^ is a 
caricature rather than a likeness of the ^rriet 
Martineau of real life. Mrs. Fenwick Miller 
states a fact which it is important for us to 
remember when, in speaking of the book and 
its author, she says— 

"" No one who knew her oonsidsrs that she did 
liersolf justice in the Autobiography. It is 
liard and ceiisotioos ; it displays vanity, both 
in its depreciation of her own work and in its 
recital of the pettj Edights and insults which 
hod been offered to her from time to time ; it 
Is aggressiTe, as though replying to enemies 
Tather than appealing to friends ; and no one 
of either the fincff or the softer qualities of her 
aature is at all adequately delineated. It is, in 
«hort, the least worthy of her true self of all 
the wntLDgs of her life." 
The faults of Mrs. Chapman's continuation 
«f the unfinished record are too obvious to 
need dwelling upon. That lady had not one 
of the qualifications requisite for a worthy 
performance of her task; and as until now 
the true story of Harriet Martineau's life has 
been practically untold, we are heartily 
grateful to Mrs. Fenwick Miller for giving us 
a volume which as a record is full and 
Teracious, and as a portrait realisable and 
faithful. 

We have had of late so many biographicB 
ol the ezpadatoiy and "artistic" kmd tiiat 



there Is something positively exhilarating in 

the perusal of a book which is put together in 
a simple, unpretentious, and business-like 
fashion. There is, to use a colloquial phrase, 
no nonsense about Mrs. Fenwick Miller. She 
knows exactly what she wants to do, and she 
does it without any literary posing and pos- 
turing—a method which is somewhat old- 
fashioned, but which has on that account the 
charm of variety. The narrative is through- 
out admirably proportioned ; even the opening 
chapter on Harriet Martineau's childhood, 
though one of the longest in the book, is not 
one whit too long, for the details of the 
cramping and repressive treatment to which 
she was subjected during those early years 
help us to understand much in the later record 
which would otherwise be partially or wholly 
inexplicable. It cannot be said that Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller's imimpassioned narrative of 
this period seriously modiiles the unpleasant 
impression of Miss Martineau's mother which 
was left by the early pages of the Auto- 
biography. The tone of those pages was 
indeed unpleasantly hard — much harder than 
it is in the undoubtedly autobiographical pas- 
sage which Mrs. Fenwick Miller quotes 6om 
The Crofton Boy* — ^but in substance they seem 
to have been very truthful ; and no anecdotes 
of Mrs. Martineau's kindness to Unitarian 
young men sojourning in Norwich, no testi- 
mony to her various eatimable qualities, can 
alter the fact that she was responsible not 
only for the misery of her daughter's child- 
hood, but for at least some of the infirmities 
which shadowed her after life. 

This life, so full of suffering courageously 
borne, so rich in acts of kin&ess performed 
not with self-conscious effusion, but as mere 
matters of course, is a life which no one 
would derare to t«uoh oQierwiee than ten- 
derly; and yet we know that Harriet 
Martineau herself would be the first to resent 
tenderness and to demand truth. The truth, if 
it must be told, is this : that even when all 
the misconceptions left by the unfortunate 
Autobiography have been cleared away, 
Harriet Martmeau is still an imposing and 
admirable rather than a winning or attractive 
figure. We can easily believe that there 
were many who learned to love her, but few, 
we should imagine, loved her at once, in- 
Btinctively, and without learning ; and surely 
there is some grave deficiency in the nature 
of a woman of whom this can be truthfully 
said. To declore that she was wanting in 
sympathy would be to court an indignant 
denial from those who knew her beat ; but 
it is impossible to banish the thought that 
her sympathy, warm and even tender as it 
might sometimes be, was the sympathy which 
feels /or others rather than teith them ; that 
hers was not merely a aeU-reliant but a self- 
sufficing nature, which impressed npon other 
natures the feeling that they were not 
essential to it. Harriet Martineau was not 
by any means an unsocial person, but a good 
deal of what goea by the name of sociability. 
may exist in combination with this internal 
isolation ; and, in spite of the former, the 
latter will assuredly make itself felt either 
as on active repellent force or as a passive 
barrier closing up the avenues of approach. 
This idiosyncrasy of nature betrays itself in 
the curiously impersonal character of Harriet 
Martineau's writiog. It is altogether a 



mistake — though a Tery common one — to 
charge with egotism any author in whose 
work the note of personality is very distinct ; 
for egotism is a thoroughly anti-social quality, 
and in such authors the social impulse is so 
strong that they must perforce endeavour to 
establish between themselves and their 
readers an intercourse as intimate as the 
vehicle of literature will allow ; but there is 
no evidence that Harriet Martineau ever felt 
the slightest yearning for such intercourse ; 
on the contrary, she seems to have felt 
happiest when engaged in the work of 
anonymous journalism, where individuality 
is hidden behind the impersonal mask of the 
editorial "we." 

We cannot but think that Harriet Mar- 
tineau, like several other more or less dis- 
tinguished writers of her sex, was aSected 
injuriously by her knowledge of the prevalent 
opinion that women are less trustworthy 
thinkers than men, because in intellectual 
matters they are swayed by the emotions 
rather than by the reason. The almost in- 
evitable result of such knowledge . in any 
woman who aspires to intellectual leadership 
is a determination to suppress the signs of 
emotion ; and it would indeed be surprising 
if such suppression did not occasionally over- 
leap itself and fall on the other side. Perhaps 
most readers — certainly, we should say, the 
majority of masculine readers — wiU have a 
vague feeling that Harriet Martineau did not 
escape this danger, and that much of her 
writmg has an enforced chilliness, which is 
not merely non-feminine, but non-natural, 
and which impresses our minds not more, but 
less, forcibly, because addressed only to the 
mind, and not to the heart as well. In the 
long run, however, baffled Nature will in 
some fashion have its revenge ; and the hard, 
unsympathetic aggressiveness which occasion- 
ally made itself manifest in Miss Martineau's 
utterances was nothing more than an escape 
of pent-up emotion, which had been deprived 
of a healthier outflow. 

It was an unfortunate accident that in the 
latter years of Miss Martineau's life she was 
temporarily drawn away from her true work, 
in which she was quite at home, into a region 
of specularion, where she could at the most 
be nothing more than a naturalised alien. 
For speculative thought she had no strong 
natural aptitude, and her special mental train- 
ing had not been such as to flt her for suc- 
CMsfol dealing with themes such as those 
treated of in the Letters on the Law* of Mwii* 
Nature arvA Bevelopment ; but in the handling 
of political or social problems, demanding firm 
grasp of principles and a keen vision of the 
proportional value of facts, her mastery was 
supreme and indisputable. There is, perhaps, 
single writer of our century whose verdicts 
current oontroversies have been bo un- 
reservedly confirmed by the progress of events ; 
and an author concerning whom such an 
affirmation can be reasonably made is, indeed, 
entitled to grateful honour. 

We have already spoken of the manner in 
which Mrs. Fenwick Miller has performed 
her task. In all important respects this 
biography is just what such a book ought to 
be, and the few complaints we "might make 
relate solely to points of detail. The least 
pleasant and sadsfactoir passages in the 
volume are those in which reference ii made 
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(o the anti-theological viewa espoused by Uise 
Uartiueau after her return from the East. 
That any one who is clearly so varin a 
synipathiBer as Urs. Fenwick Miller should 
kucceed in maintaining a perfectly judicial 
attitude was hardly to be expected ; but the 
writer's partiality has a tendency to ezprees 
itself vith a touch of diataBteful arrogance 
which rather reminds us of Harriet Mar- 
tinean herself, in what may be called her 
aatotdographical mood. Here and there a 
little modification would be a great improve' 
ment, and one ludicrously apaamodic metaphor 
— the bearing of which we do not quite catch 
— might witii advantage be improved away 
altogether. " So shoctdngly does oant spawn 
its loathesomenesB over eveir holy phrase " is 
a flower of rhetoric which we could lose 
withoat regret. Jaxeb Asbqrofi Noblb. 



Sittory of the Portia. By Dosabhai Tramji 

Earaka, C.S.I. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 
TwsLTB centuries have elapsed since a baplees 
fugitive from the city of Heiv knocked for 
admission at the gate of a miller in the nei^- 
bourhood. seeking protection from the relent- 
less vengeance of a blood-thirsty band of 
pursaers. The request was granted, but the 
base churl, tempted by the rich arms and 
robes of bis unfortunate petitioner, savagely 
murdered the suppliant at bis Feet, and cast 
tbe quivering corpse into the watercourse 
that turned the mill. Such was the fate of 
Yazdagird, sovereign of Persia. The fatal 
battle of Ifah&Tana (a.d. 641) had cost him 
bis kingdom and his life. Henceforth the 
proud domains of the proudest monarchy of 
antiquity were destined to pass under the 
yoke of the fanatical and zealous followers 
uf the Prophet of Arabia. "IsUm or the 
Sffoid " was the alternative now placed before 
the vanquished hosts of Persia, for toleration 
in religion is unknown to the believers in the 
Qnr'&n. The result could not be doubtful : 
the great bulk of the people saved their lives 
at the expense of their consciences, and 
embraced tiie faith of the victors. A small 
but devoted band, however, refudng to bend 
the knee in adoration to a Qod whom they 
knew not, or to recognise a Prophet whose 
religion was written in characters of blood, 
shook off the dust of their feet at the homes 
of their youth, and quitting their native land, 
wandered as exiles to the shores of India. 
The story now penned aa to their troubles, 
their hardships, and withal their endnranoe 
and enterprise, reads like a romanoe, creating 
interest and raising sympathy. It is pleasing, 
however, to And that in the end the little 
band of heroes were enabled to esteblish them- 
Bolves at several places on the western coast 
of Hindustan, safe in their religion and the 
possession of that humble modicum of land 
which compassion for their toils and troubles 
had secured them at the hands of a Hindd 
chieftain, on whose hospitable coasts their 
frail bark had been drifted by the breath of 
Fate. Such was the origin d the P&rsiB, a 
name derived from the land (Fitn or Pirs) 
which gave them birth. 

It would scarcely be rash to assume that 
the religion which had commended itself to 
men of such determination of purpose and 
such fervour of piety— the Puritans of later 
years in the "Weetem HemiBpherfr— must needs 



have been plain and simple, little burdened 
with dogma or with ceremonial. Such, indeed, 
was the case. There are, according to the 
tenets of Zoroaster, the fonnder of the Pars! 
faith, two principles of good and evil in the 
universe, represented by a like number of 
deities, named Hnnnuzd and ^hraman, life 
being a series of struggles between these con- 
tending powers. light is the type of the 
good spirit, while darkness is an emblem of 
the Pnnce of Evil ; hence the origin of the 
sacred fire that bums upon the altars of the 
Fdrsis. further, Zoioaster was teught from 
heaven (bo runs the legend) to preserve pore 
and nndefiled the four elemente of which 
mankind is formed — viz-, earth, air, fire, and 
water — on injunction which his followers 
rigidly observe to the present day. 

That in many respects the religion of those 
who came after the Prophet of the Persians 
has sadly degenerated from the pure and 
sublime precepts which Zoroaster inculcated 
is not open to questiou, notably as regards the 
superstitiouB devotion too frequently paid to 
the eon as the centre of light and heat, as 
indicated by the term " !Pire- worshippers " 
commonly applied to the P^rsis. But it is 
none the less beyond dispute that the 
principal tenete <u this bith are grand 
and noble, involving homage to one immortal 
and beneficent Creator. The conception of 
the Buler of the Universe was sublime and 
majestic, especially when it is remembered 
that Zoroastor lived at least a thousand yean 
before Christianity bad been revealed to a 
world with whom hitherto a Ood of Mercy 
was a God of Terror. Nor mnat it be 
overlooked that while Zoroaster is considered 
the prophet of the Parsls, yet, so far as 
can be gathered from Mr. Dosabhai Framji's 
volumes, adoration is paid less to the mes- 
senger than to the Creator whom he taught 
bis followers to worship and obey. Indeed, 
had it been otherwise it may well have 
been supposed that, on the conquest of 
Penda, it« inhabitants would 'not have been 
disinclined to have embraced a faith the 
essence of which is the belief in one sole and 
supreme Buler of the Universe ; but amid the 
cry " There is no god but Ood, Muhammad is 
the Apostle of Ood," which resounded through- 
out the oppressed and down-trodden land of 
Irjn, the more devout Zoroastiians discerned 
a form of hero-worsbip which savoured to them 
of idolatry, and they rejected with scorn the 
proffered turns of protection. "The Qur'&n 
or the Sword" was a mode of conversion un- 
known to these proud descendants of proud 
forefathers. " Enow, Eing ! that we will 
not worship the golden image which thou hast 
set up " was for the second time in the history 
of the world the high spirited reply which 
echoed beneath the canopy of heaven. 

It will scarcely occasion surprise that a 
people having in their veins the blood of 
such a noble-minded ancestry should achieve 
success; but the record of great men and 
great deeds which these volumes contain 
almost passes belief ; indeed, Mr. Dosabhai 
Pramji's account of the triumphs of his 
fellow-countrymen reads like the fairy tales 
of vouth — as it were " the baseless fabric of a 
vision." Yet, withal, it is a plain, simple 
tale of true life, unadorned with artifice and 
undecked with eloquence, displaying to the 
world examples of high-minded generosity, 



regardless of clime, race, or lelig^, tach u 
has rarely been equalled in the bisUiry oi 
mankind. Witness, for instance, the nasK- 
rous public charities, hospitals, stjiools, dis- 
pensaries, and other benevolent eetabliBhrnenU 
in the capital of Western India, which hare 
been founded by a race of men who, Bumbet- 
ing iu the aggregate but 100,000 conis, are 
but a mere hiuidful among the teeming anlti. 
tudea of the East — a drop in the ocean of 



In many respecte the history oi tlie 
Parsis is calculated to elicit feelings of ad- 
miration, and to raise a tribute oE inpect 
among Englishmen at large, always readj k 
recognise those qualities which they them- 
selves as a nation possess ; but from no pcint 
of view do the Zoroastrians shine forth more 
conspicuously than as regards their devotlDii 
to the person and throne of the Empresi of 
India. The present volumes might fitly be 
described as a "paean of loyalty." Well 
may the author point with pride to the cir- 
cumstance that 

" consiBtent, deep, and abiding loyalty, coapbi 
with a touching reverence ana auction for tl» 
royal family, has become a part of tike Pini 
nature, almost a part of the Pind rdigion, n 
that with one consent the whole commmitf 
daily prays ' Ood bless the Qnerai.' " 
The fact should supply matter both for reflM- 
tion and congratulation- Who can say hav 
far this warmth of feeling for the Borereign 
thev are teught to adore may etand <m 
nation in good stead ? Who can foresee lie 
future history of Tmlia^ and say when snd imr 
the gratitude of a people — ^poor in nomben, 
but rich in all that ennobles a race— may bring 
forth good fruit to the power they KTere, 
the shielder of the weak, the defender of tlie 
oppressed? Would that the oountlefs thou- 
sands who live beneath the beneficent swj of 
the Empress of India -were animated, one and 
all, by the same spirit of loyalty and derotioii 
which characterises t;lie Zorosstrian Fariis, 
who found on the Bhai«a of Ind a protection 
from their persecutors, and an aaylum for 
their worship ! 

As to the mode in which Mr- IW^ 
Pramji has discharged his duty in preeenting 
to the public the account of his people md 
race, praise cannot well be too high- E" 
language is plain, dmple, modest, and xaipt- 
tendons, in complete harmony, as it were, 
with the nation whose deeds he ohroniol* 
Bomantic as is his narrative, it is the roman« 
of fact, not of fiction- The book is at once 
iuteresting and graphic, instructive and enter- 
taining, oaloulated alike to while away ^ 
fitful boor, or to afford subject of eontempl»- 
tion for the reflective and thoughtful mind. 

A. If. WotLMW. 



Oubm and Myth. By Andrew ^l- 

(Longmans.) 
Texbx have been many signs of late ye*" 
that a alow reaction was brewing smong 
anthropologisto against the methoda ana 
resulte of the orthodox interjtteters of Mm- 
parative mythology. The philolc^ist* we« 
the first in the field, indeed, and they did 
good service, were it only by calling sttffltiM 
to the fact that myths might be ooiwaiedsiw 
dassifled; but their systwi is felt V ^m 
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hlk-loristfl to be too tancifiil and elastic ; too 
maoh ia left to the lAioepicre^y of the 
particnlar inveatigator, too little is based on 
solid conBeasos, still less on incontrovertible 
fact. In the opinion of Frof. Max Uiiller, of 
Adalbert Enhn, of the orthodox school gener- 
ally, the central element and very starting- 
point of every myth ia the mere name around 
vhich its sevei^ incidents clnster. The 
story, they tell as, has grown oat of the 
name, ia the product of a misconception, a 
gradaEil foi^tting, an endemic blnnder. 
When they first told us so, and illostrated 
Uieir doctrine vith vague and pretty poetical 
instances, how the Great Bear was originally 
the seven shining ones, and ApoUo Lokeios 
was at first no wolf-god, but the giver of 
light, we all believed them easily enough, 
because no other nval theory was yet to the 
fore. We had a olue, right or wrong, to this 
strange maze ; and, as its strands were prettily 
twisted for OS in graoefol colours by a deft 
Teutonic spinner, we acquiesced with facile 
readiness in its power to guide us aright 
through the Daedalean labyrinth. 

By and by, however, nascent doubts began 
obtrunvely to press themselves upon us. Prof. 
ilex Uiiller sees in this or that name the 
Son of Time, vbile Dr. Adalbert Kabn sees 
in it the far tieh tchafmd*. If the myth- 
ologists wish us to believe their theory of the 
origin of myths, they ought at least to agree 
among themselves as to the primitive meaning 
of the best-known Hellenic and other Aryan 
mytb-names — the actual pegs on which, 
according to them, tiie entire story is ulti- 
mately suspended. Bat this is just what they 
never do. Every mytholo^st has his own 
confident explanation of the root-sense of 
Jason, and Heracles, and Fromethens, and 
Deucalion; and is prepared to treat eve^ 
other scholar's explanation of the same words 
with sublime contempt. The method pro- 
daces such diverse results that we be^ to 
wonder whether it is capable of leading us at 
all to any pomtive or settled conclusion. 

At this point lit. Lang comes in — a scholar 
and a f olk-lorist, learned in both sides of the 
qoestion, the linguistic and the ethnological 
— with his suggestion of a new and totally 
different method, one already faintly sketched 
out, indeed, by the general anthropologists, 
bnt which he has developed and made his 
own by applying it to the immense store of 
nniversal myths with which his wonderfully 
wide and varied reading has made him 
familiar. Instead of seeking for the explana- 
tion of the myth in the names with which it 
dresaes itself np in any particular language, 
he boldly tries a truly comparative method, 
and traces each story, quite apart from names 
or persons, through all the bingled maze of 
races in whose folk-lore it occurs. Aooording 
to tbe orthodox mythologists, such a proceed- 
ing is " illegitimate." We must not compare 
myths, tbey say dogmatically, belonging to 
different fantilies of languages. And why ? 
Secaase the myth is a disease of words, and 
the words liable to the disease will be unlike in 
different families. How exquisitely circular ! 
yir. Lang has braved the illegitimate, and 
ha3 succeeded in showing, we think, that 
many myths erea in the Hellenic cycles are 
heir-looms and survivals from primitive 
Mivsgery. It is difficult to read these learned, 
lucid) and profoondly logical essays without 



coming to the conclusion that Mr. Lang has 
largely proved his point, and that mythology 
is something far deeper than a disease of Itm- 
gaage — a common inheritance of all humanity 
from earlier savage customs and modes of 
thought. 

Opinion always moves by see-saw. The 
pendulum swings first this way and then that 
before it finally comes to rest after all its 
oscillations at the central point. It may be 
that in the recoil from established beliefs Mr. 
Lang may have allowed himself to be carried 
too far on the other aide ; it may be that he 
attributes too much importance to the survival 
from savagery, too little to the linguistic 
element and tiie ever-perBistent mythopoeic 
faculty. But, it so, we must honestly confess 
that he carries ns along irresistibly with him. 
Indeed, for an innovator and a controversialist, 
he is remarkable for his candour and his 
studied moderation. Believing that the 
nature-myth has been ridden to death (like 
the dawn and the storm-clouds) by the philo- 
logical mythologists, he neverUieless frankly 
acknowledges the existence of such nature- 
myths, as in tbe admirable essay on the story 
of Cronus. When he finds in the mouse of 
SmintheuB ApoUo a possible trace of early 
totemism among the ancestors of the lonians, 
he is carrful to put forward his tenta- 
tive conclusions in the most hypothetical 
and modest manner. He never i^gmatises 
with the easy, oft-hand dogmatism of those 
learned writers who can evolve anew the 
whole story ot the Iliad from a conjectural 
derivation ot the names Paris, Helen, Mene- 
laus, and Agamemnon. And surely the time 
will yet come when the vagaries of the more 
extreme theorists on the aun-god and the 
cloud-maidena will sound to future generations 
even as Arkite worship and the Bona of Oomer 
sound to rational scholars in our own day. 
On the other hand, when Mr.. Lang traces the 
myth of Cupid and Psyche to a nde of savage 
marital etiquette, or points out tbe connexion 
between Greek star-myths and the wild star 
fancies of Australians and Melanesians, we 
feel at once that we stand upon the solid and 
unshifting ground of ascertained fact. While 
the linguistic interpreters know one side only, 
Mr. Lang knows both sides equally and treats 
both with impartial justioe. 

Nothing could better illustrate the difier- 
ence between the two methods than the 
excellent essays on Hottentot Mythology and 
on Feticbism and the Infinite. Fro£ Max 
Miiller talks about tbe ideas of early man, 
the ideas ot Hottentot and Andaman Islander, 
palaeolithic savage and "tertiary troglodyte" 
(the words are his own), as though all these 
excellent people had been educated at Oxford 
or Heidelberg, and had formed their concep- 
tions from a judicious eclectio study of Kant, 
Hamilton, Hegel, Spencer, and Hartmann. 
He makes them deal in " an unknown and 
unknowable, yet undeniable something," ex- 
actly as if they had studied Schopenhauer and 
Schelling and the opening chapters of First 
Principles. Mr. Lang, on the other hand, 
has read himself thoroughly into the mental 
attitude of the mere savage — looks out on 
nature with the eyes ot the Kanaka, and sees 
the world vioarioualy as tbe Todas or the 
Karens see it. He has graaped the full 
childishness and absurdity and infantile 
credulity of the lowest races. While the 



Oxford professor considers all things from tha 

atandpoint of that intereating mystic, our 
Aryan ancestor, Mr. Lang, steeped to the 
lips in evolutionism, knows that our Ai^an 
ancestor himself, instead of being primitive, 
or anything like it, was a late product begotten 
by endlesa ages of slowly developing culture. 
He would no more dream of illustrating thi 
origin of religion by the religions of Indii 
than he would dream of illustrating the origin 
of music by the symphonies of Beethoven. 

In manner, it need hardly be said, these 
essays are as finished and gracefal as they are 
excellent in mattei'. Mr. Lang's power of 
writing clear, pore, and beautiful English, 
everywhere illuminated by the spontaneous 
sparkle ot wit and fancy, has never been more 
conspicuously displayed. And the delicate 
irony of the controversial passages nowhere, 
for a moment, degenerates even into sarcasm : 
it maintains always the same high level ot 
oonrteons, good-natured literdry banter. We 
are never absolutely sure, indeed, when Mr. 
Lang is q^uite in earnest and when he is only 
poking hia fan at us : otherwise we might be 
inclined to take exception to the marked 
manner in which he so often insists that com- 
munity ot legends does not necessarily prove 
community of race. Why ahould he seem so 
anxious to disclaim belief in the probable 
ultimate derivation of the whole human family 
from a single central and original stock 7 Bat 
perhaps he is only joking. 

Gbast Alibh. 



TWO BOOKS OK FtT-nSHMO. 

R»coB«etim* of Fly-Fithing for Sdmon, Trout, 
and Grayling . By Edfrard Hamilton, M.D. 
(Sampson Low.) 
An Amateur AngUt'i Ihgt in J)ov«dah. 

(Sampson Low.) 
The lull which succeeded the fiood of books 
on fish and fishing pouring from the press 
during the oontinaance of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition has been broken by tbe 
appearance of the above-named volumes. 
During the duU season anglers will take them 
up with avidity and with apprehension ; 
eagerly, in order to find the latest views and 
experiences in their favourite art, but with cim- 
siderable appreheuMon as well, knowing how 
seldom a really good angling-book is written. 
Those which have been published during the 
last twenty years could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, whereas, in that time an 
enormous number of indifferent books have 
been offered to the angler. The two volumes 
before us must be assigned to the latter cate- 
gory. We fail to find anything that is new 
in either of them. Mr. Hamilton's experiences 
have been wide and varied, but he has fallen 
a victim, after having written a certain amount 
ot original matter, to that fatal lure by which 
BO many literary anglers, from the fifteentli 
century to the present year of grace, have 
been hooked — the temptation to serve up 
afresh, in otiier words and in changed order, the 
experiences and views of their predecessors. 
The prototypes of Walton's "jury of fiiea" 
came to him from Dame Juliana Bemora, and 
no one cob say to how many generations of 
monkish anglers she owed them Walton's 
myths about the grayling are reproduced in 
many a modem angling-book. At least one 
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celelrated sngliiig library at the present day 
runs sp to BeTerol thonsand Tolnmea. Sub- 
tract those books whieh are mainly rq)etiti 
ot previona angling works, and to wlwt small 
proportions would it sbrink. Let the many 
delighttal essays and papers on angling be 
{uitiieT remoTed which only describe the sub- 
jective pleasores of the art, and a moderately- 
sized bookcase would contain the residue, 
whioh is TaluAble as containing personal 
experience and careful obserrotions on fish 
nnd their habits. Anglers, however, are crea- 
tures of association, and the fact of many 
books having been written by certain distin- 
guished men, or being beautifully illustrated, 
mnbolieaUy bound, and the like, endeara 
these volumes to their owners. Thus it is 
that angling works ot any merit almost imme- 
diately go out of print. Ur. Westwood has 
reoenuy shown that the literary angler is 
oftener talked about than discovered; and 
yet, owing to one or other of the thousand 
magical charms possessed by association, 
angling books are scarce and the older ones 
expensive luxuries. That simple confiding 
souls writ* books on fishing wlule wise men 
profit by them might almost be taken as one 
ot the proverbs of angling. 

In hu chapters on the " Natural History 
the Salmonidae" Hi. Hamilton extracts no 
less than sixteen pages from Br. CKinther's 
lehth^ologg. This plui enables readers, how- 
ever, to possess in short compass almost all 
that is yet certainly known ontiiat perplexing 
question — the life-history of the migratory 
Salmonidae. We quite agree with the author 
that " practical experience and more extended 
observations will certainly tend to lessen, and 
not increase, the number of species of the 
genua talmo." The power of hybridisation 
vhich it possesses has not yefbeen sufficiently 
taken into account by systematisera of tho 
family. The chief Canadian Commissioner of 
last year's exhibition told us he considered 
there was only one species of salmon in North 
America. Mr. Hanulton's adventures while 
salmoD-flshiog on that difficult river, the 
Spean, are excellently told. He remarks that 
some pools in salmon rivers never hold fish. 
It is just the same with trout. We know of 
what seem most suitable holes and pools in 
troat-streams, and yet no trout is ever to be 
caught in them. Cross enrrents, or an influx 
of cold springs, or something quite beyond 
onr ken at present, render such Idealities dis- 
tasteful to the salmon family. There is much 
{^ood sense in many of the author's observa- 
tions on the art of fly-fishing for salmon. 
We might add that far more salmon, we be- 
lieve, are lost through delicate and timid 
hantOing than is the case when bold decisive 
measures are taken, and the fisherman is 
"awfu' sair" upon the fish. Naturally the 
" blue doctor " is praised as one o( the most 
useful of fiies. It is curious to find the " eyed 
Looks," which of late months have been so 
much belauded as a modem invention, pro- 
truding unmistakably from the mouths of the 
three rolmon which form the vignette' of this 
book, and which the author informs us were 
drawn from a stone taken from Sauley Abbey 
on the Bibble. 

Hr. Hamilton rightly dwells on the sport- 
ing capacities of the sea-trout. With respect 



it is oapable of remainu^ and breedii^ in more than the same energy. Tlu Xan vemu 
freah water. And thus it appears, by almost iht SiaU contains four articles wbich appeared 



imperceptible changes, to shade off into other 
varieties of the trout family. There is a goo( 
chapter on trout-flies, and Ur. Hamiltoi 
smiles at the multiplicity of these lures which 
enterprising book-makers and tackle-sellers 
have invented. We lately saw a catalogne in 
which the tackle-maker advertised no len 
than 1 30 varieties. The practical angler makes 
shoH work of these fanoifal prodnotions ; Ur. 
Hamilton recommends some twfflity. We in- 
variably find six or eight enough for all pur- 
poses. With regard to the colours of trout, 
the author ascribes the varying tints of this 
fish in different streams to light and food. 
We believe that a protective instinct teaches 
trout to adapt their colours to the different 
localities in which they are found, although 
it probably works as independently of the 
will as in the case of the chameleon. 

Winter fishing for grayling possesses a 
peculiar fascination, and Mr. Hamilton 
thoroughly appreciates it. His chapter on 
the natural history of ttii" fish is old-fashioned, 
and not brought up to the level of knowledge 
at present. The assertion, too, that there are 
no grayling in Scotland is scarcely correct. 
They are flourishing in the Clyde, having 
bees inbvduced there of late years. 

If there is not much that is original in 
these ReeoUeetiont of Flyjithmg, the printing, 
paper, and illustrations render it a delight to 
the angler. Mr. 8. Haden's etching of a 
Salmon-pool in the Spey is charooteriBtically 
beautiful i and who that has fished in the 
Tome will not be reminded of past pleasures 
by the view of Leintwardine Bridge ? Much 
would be forgiven on account of these illus- 
trations to a book in greater need ot forgive- 
ness than these ReeolUelioHt. 

The Amatmtr Angler't J)aj/i in Dovedala 
needs not much description. Written in the 
form of letters, the author (who is apparently 
an old man, &om his woi^ and hts portrait 
on the cover, but who, let ns assnre him, is 
not yet too old to learn how to fish) rambles 
on, and babbles a good deal of streams and 
landscapes and rain. He is very hazy abont 
the difference between the dipper and the 
water ousel, and hopes to refer to Mannder 
on the point. Probably he has found out ' 
this time that there is no difft 
seems to have experienced tho 
a trontfieher to the full, finding himself at 
the end of a day " soaked and sodden, torn 
and scratched, pursued by wasps, bitten by 
venomous insect», my fingers lacerated, and 
coat and trousers torn by my oivn hooks " ; 
but he is always cheerful, and does catch four 
or five troutlings in (apparently) a fortnight's 
fishing trip. From an angler's point of view, 
the book is worthless ; but, abounding as it 
docs in trite quotations and much amiable 
moralising, it is well enough as a pleasing 
specimen of book-making. 

Waieinb. 
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the Conitmporary Rttiuw in the fiist halt 
of this year, and which then excited a gotxl 
deal of interest. Their titles indicate tlii: 
tone in which they are writtan— " The Xe» 
Toryism," "The Coming Slavery," "The 
Sins of Legislators," and " The Great Folideal 
Superstitini." Liberals, be aignes irith 
copions illnstration, are but Tories of a new 
type, advocating, from misgnided notioiis tl 
humanity, increased coercion of the indiridml 
by the State, and, by heavier public burdens, 
lessening that portion ot his earnings which 
the citizen can spend as he pleases. One 
measure of restriction or regolation prompts 
to another, fostering the assumption that 
Government should step in whenever any- 
thing is not right ; as the adtDLoiiitratiTc 
organisation grows in strength, the rcri of 
society becomes less and Iras able to retisC 
its further growth and control ; the people at 
large the more they receive, the more ther 
expect and demand ; the spread of edutatioc 
fosters their pleasant illusions, to which 
minister also politicians bidding for popukr 
favonr, agitators like Mr. George arnj Ur. 
Hyndman, and journalists, ever ready to fiU 
in with the opinion of the time— these and 
other considerations bid us see in the ioeieue 
~ corporate action (which, in a quieUr mood, 
Mr. Spencer once called "a temporary ware 
of reaction ") the approach of a state of 
slavery. Yet the character of our Iegt^lato^ 
mi^t shake this increaring coofidenre is 
them. They enter on tiie work of legislation, 
the work of satisfying the needs of a Eockl 
life "too vast, too varied, too involved, to be 
even vagaely pictured in thought," with 
a light heart and without prepiration- 
Undeterred from InoonsideTate meddhng 
by past failnres to cnn social eriU, thcT 
still continue to act as il society wa« 
a thing to be moulded at will ; and is 
that spirit they will act so long as they 
are supported by the existing belief a lh« 
wisdom and omnipotence of majorities. " The 
great political superstition of the past," «ip 
Mr. Spencer, as Disraeli had already n4 
almost in the same words, " was the diriw 
right of kings. The great political nipef- 
stition of the present is the divine ri^t of 
parliaments." It is a strange essay thii W 
one ; but it leads us eventually to the plaJM* i 
statement which Mr. Spencer gives ub of ba 
political doctrine. In defending society agiinst , 
external invaders and against iutwnal ij^ 
vaderaC'from murderers down to those »ho i 
inflict nuisances on their ne^hboure '|), the 
subordination of minority to majority w i 
legitimate; beyond that it is iUeptitQite 
being a " greater aggression upon_ tte i™;. 
vidual than is requisite for protecting him. 
But such a restriction of government powW, 
he points out in a postscript, 
" is appropriate to the industrial typeo'.*?^ 
only ; and, while wholly inoongruoua wiU ik 
militant type of society, is part^inowigni^' ' 
with that semi-militant Bemi-iadu»triiLl ^tjpe 
which now characterises advanced nstwns. i 
So that he does not expect his doctrine to ^ 
meet with any considerable aoceptan**- 



The Man versus the Stat». By Herbert 

ler. (Williams & Norgate.) 
Me. Hekhebt Speitcidb has for 

years been preaching against ^.^,-.-^f,,^.^.^~^. . rr . ,? 

_,. „„.„.. ...™ J, — ft was the subject of some of the most spirited which it iaallowedto be partially-— --»,. 

to Its natural hirtory, there is no dnubt that, „, tig ea^ly essays, and he stiU continues his it is hard bj see irhy it ihonW be P^'^^ 
•lthough.it 18 ordinarily an anadromous fish, attacks with tiie same conviction and with accepted. 



re than forty meet with any considerable acceptance- « 
ir-legislation. a doctrine appacable to existing society, f | 
most spirited which it ia allowed to be partJaUyinowB"'^ 
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Ur. ^ieac«r sayB nusy wnnd and osefal 
things about goremment- It la pioliablj' 
Tain to hope t^t legislatoiswill devote them- 
lelves to " a Bysf«matic atudy of natural 
causatioii as displayed among boman beinga 
socially aggregated " ; nay, he hiniBeU once 
confeased that it might be a diaastrouB thing 
if in a prime minister a purely ecientific con- 
ception of tiiinga weie to become dominant. 
Be this as it may, politiciana cannot be too 
often reminded how mnch the country haa 
lost and suffered through bad and careless 
legislation. 'Without getting out of harmony 
vith the world by growing too scientific, they 
may come to use, not as a mete article of 
general faith, but as a test to be rigorously 
and persistent^ applied, the doctrine that 
vhat can be done by individuals the State 
should leave alone. And Mr. Spencer does 
well to insist, as Faley, by tho way, did 
before him, on the dangerous theory of 
practical poHticians that the changes caused 
by their measures will stop where they intend 
them to stop, and on the lesson of the past 
that the remote results of legislation have 
been wider and more important than the 
proximate and expected results. ' TheEe and 
many other truths are here pressed home 
with vigour, stated in telling language, and 
illustrated with great practical shrewi^ess. 
The case for non-interference has never been 
put in a more eSective, as it has never been 
put in more unqualified, manner than in these 
essays- ' Thej are, nevertheless, disappointtQg, 
exhibiting rather the temper of a brilliant 
advooate than the passionleas and balanced 
mind of a grave philosopher. The funda- 
mental proposition, on whose truth the whole 
argument hangs — that liberalism is growing 
more and more coercive in its legislation — is 
treated rather as a matter of notoriety than 
something demanding strict proof. Instead 
of a careful review and estimate of the counter 
tendencies towards liberty, we have only a 
hurried comparison of the past with the 
present, and a parenthetical remark that " the 
recent Burials Act and the efforts to remove 
all remaining religious inequalities show con- 
tinuance of the original policy in certain 
directions." Mr. Spencer cannot mean that 
in the last twenty years there have been no 
other Acts accomplished, and that there are 
now at work no other tendencies, in the 
direction of emancipation; but this is the 
impression which his gloomy picture must 
leave in the reader's mind. The same defect 
appeals in his oritioism of restrictive legisla- 
tion. There have been good results from 
the Factory Acts, and the Mines Begula- 
tion Acte, and there are the prospects of 
good results from the Education Act; and 
yet 3[r. Spencer arrives at his conclusion 
without any attempt to weigh these against 
the actual and expected evils, ' He says 
nothing of the enormous decrease of aooidents 
in mines since they were brought under 
regulation, nor does he discuss the recent 
decrease of crime, which many people rightly 
or wrongly attribute to the influence of the 
Education Act. He does not even describe 
to us what would have been the probable 
conaequenuee if the State had not interfered ; 
nor, in calling upon us to trust to the moral 
deTelopment of the people for the cure of 
evils, does he note that there have been times 
irhen the policy of leaving people to do 



they like was leading straight to moral de- 
generation. It was so at the beginning of 

the century, when the first step was taken in 
factory legislation. And after all, the citizen 
and l^iislator may 'ask, why should we trust 
in such cases merely to individual effort and 
natural development, and yet, with Kr. 
Hpeucer's sanction, constantly interfere in 
businesa matters by enforcing contracts? 
Would not Bompulous honour become, of 
neoeBsi^, a oommercial habit if men could 
not come to the Stat«, and say, "Enforce 
our contracts for us"? This may bo an 
absurd result ; but we fail to find in 7^ Man 
versus 7A« State any clear line of distinction 
between this form and other forms of State 
interference. 

The book excites dissent in other ways ; 
notably in a strange plea for Naturr»eht, and 
a contemptuous criticism of Bentham's stete- 
ment that a government creates rights which 
it confers on individuals. The whole passage 
seems te show a misconception of Bentham's 
meaning. He is speaking of developed societies 
and of legal righte ; and, so limited, the pro- 
position that a Qovemment creates rights is 
true in much the same sense that an identical 
proposition is true. If the theory of ^atw- 
rteht means that there existed rights in earlier 
stages of society, who does not believe in it ? 
Lastly, it is disappointing to observe the 
difference in tone between the essays and his 
earlier writings. He says that he is himself 
unconscious of the change, and it may be a 
change of tone only ; but certainly one gladly 
turns from the hmhness with which he now 
speaks of the miseries of the poor, to feel tho 
more generous and more sympathetic ring of 
the Soeial Studitt. Tet, none the less does 
this little work deserve to be read. It is full 
of passages which come from a large and a 
noble sense of liberty ; and it is useful 
marking in one direction the extreme limit of 
opinion on the greatest of political questions. 

Q. P. lilACbOllSLL. 



HEW HOVELS. 

Ci/elttm»n. By Mrs. Bandolph. In 3 vols. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Loyal, Brave, and TWw. By Alice O'Connell. 

In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 
Catiandra. By Mrs. Qeorge Corhett. In 

3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 
Ramena. By Helen Jackson. In 2 vols. 

(Macmillan.) 
Mm Bretherton. By Mre. Humphry Ward. 

(Macmillan.) 
The Coparei»»ri. By F. Arthur. (Triibner.) 
Cj/preu Beaek. By W. H. Babcock. In 

2 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 
Or Blaeh or White. By Urs. C. Hunter 

Hodgson. (OrifBth, Parran £ Co.) 
TTtree Sitter*. By Elsa d'Esterre-Keeling. 

(Sampson Low.) 
Mbs. Raitdolph's steries are easy reading, but 
they lack fibre. They are as far removed 
from M. Zola on the one hand as from George 
Eliot on the other. If there is nothing 
objectionable in them, neither is there any- 
thing very striking. They are agreeable in 
style, discreet in tone, and commendable in 
purpose, but — ^let the dread secret bo whis- 



pered — ^they are sometimes just a trifle dull. 
The greatest ingenuity displayed in them — if 
we except the poetical headlines te the chap- 
ters — is in the discovery of so many names 
from the soienoe of floriculture stiitable to the 
various heroines. We have had GentiimeiUi, 
mid Eyaeinth, &u, Little Panty, Woodroffe, 
i-c, and now we have Cyelamen. This latest 
feminine creation is the daughter of a country 
doctor named Brown, a clever and a worthy 
man, who takes a foolbb creature to wife, as 
such men often do. Her particular grievance 
was that so long as she did not spell Brown 
with a final e ^ could not be genteel ; but 
the Docter would not help her to live up to 
this superior nomenclature by adopting it. 
The Browns had two other daughters, Corisande 
and Hyacinth, who were as silly and vulgar ' 
as their mother, and a trifle " hster." They 
on one occasion yellowish-green New* 
market coats, with skirts of a large check of 
scarlet, and a very orange shade of brown. 
The coats were plentift^y garnished with 
brass buttons ; and each owner had also a 
black wideawake ornamented with a jay's 
feather, the tribute of a sportiag admirer, 
and a white scaif folded like a man's, and 
fastened with a horseshoe pin, surmounted 
by stiff collars of broad red and white 
stripes. Toung ladies who dress in this 
fashion, wonld, of course, he capable of 
committing any minor Crimea, and, aecnd- 
ingly, among other peccadilloes, we find 
Corisande stealing away her sister's sweet- 
heart and clandestinely marrying him. This 
was what we might expect, but Cyclamen is 
really glad te be rid of her worthless quondam 
admirer. She has all along loved Cmud, the 
eldest son of Lord Lartington, and this un- 
fortunate young man, bdieving that she 
could never be his on the mistaken ground of 
preoccupied affections, betakes himself on a 
voyage roundthe world. He falls into fearful 
straits, is shipwrecked and cast on a little 
island in the Pacific, inhabited by only one 
human being, and that human being he dis- 
covers to be a long-lost uncle. The uncle * 
— probably the most obliging avuncular 
relative ever known— dies, and leaves him 
his portmanteau containing £1,200, upon 
which Claud quits the island, goes first 
to Honolulu, and becomes a sugar-planter 
in Hawaii. He comes across a copy of 
the Timei which contains a notice of his 
own death, and in an equally wonderful 
manner he meets with (^clamon's brother, 
who confides to him that she is not married. 
He thou returns to England, and all ends 
happily. Incidents have been made to fit 
into each other in a mora than providential 
manner, because such things are not known 
out of books. The author manages te find 
some very strong chapter-headings from the 
poets, but the chapters themselves do not 
always come up to them. Thus, when we 
find certain lines from Lee in which this 
warning occurs : — 

" Prepare to hear 
A Btwy that shall tatn thoe Into (tone— " 
we must say that the story itself is rather 
mild, and that even one's hair has not been 
gently ruffled. 

It is a pleasure to be able to give a word 
of cordial recognition te the ability dispUyed 
in Miss O'Connell's Loyal, Srm», and Trvt. 
It is really a very bright and clever novel, 
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and, it it does not leTeol the practiBed hand 
of tbe rtory-teller, that will come by-and-bye. 
It is much better for a beginner to exhibit 
the real grit than to be merely facile in con- 
atnictioii. Whatevei else may be said for 
or against this novel, it ia certainly veiy 
readable. 9*0 one can possibly find it dnll, 
though in most cases snch a story would be 
voted too long. We shall not reveal the plot, 
but we may just mention the fact that the 
hero, Donald Hartholme, is belored by three 
young ladies at tbe same time. There ia also 
a large property in the wrong hands, and a 
good deal of cross love-making ; hut both 
lovers and property become righted in time, 
and all ends as it ^onld do. The title of the 
book arises out of a great and noble sacrifice 
made by one of the women characters. There 
is not a little about politics in these volnmes 
that is very amusing. "Wa may remind the 
author of one minor point — that in speaking 
of a dncbesB she cannot be described as Lady 
Lordleigh. This may be done with any other 
grade in the peerage, but not with the highest. 
Ifeither was it neceaaary to disguise such 
places as the Huston terminna or iTorley's 
hotel in Trafalgar Square. There are some 
excellent touches, such as that descriptive of 
the political Duke of Lordleigh, of whom his 
wife says ; " Whenever he has had poaset 
over night, he tella me in the morning he 
is about to retire from public life. Posset, 
my dear girl, has a most softening effect upon 
my hnaband's brain." Then there are the 
Arrerstons, who have always been political, 
BO politioal indeed that " if Noah held a Par- 
liament upon Monnt Ararat, certain it is that 
there was an Arrerston hovering aomewhero 
or other about the ministerial benches." Uiss 
O'Connell has made a promising commence- 
ment as a novelist, and need now only 
beware of too great a rapidity of production, 
which has spoiled the work of so many 
promising writers- of fiction- 
One thousand two hundred and niuctj- 
three pages in a single novel, or four hundred 
and thirty-one pages to each volume ! Such 
is the extent of feminine garrulity to which 
IJjs. Corbett has committed herself in Cos- 
tanira. We should be afraid to say how 
many of these pages are simple rubbish, and 
the rest excite in us bnt a languid interest. 
The whole thing is poor in tone, and it is not 
redeemed by any ability or olevation in the 
writing. One or two characters stand out a 
little better than the rest, but they are not 
sufficient to redeem the everlasting flow of a 
dreary monotony. On putting down the book 
we cannot but feel that a good deal of precious 
time has been wasted in reading it, and a 
good deal more in writing it. With core and 
compression the author might write a better 
story, for there are now and then passages 
which indicate this. But, for Heaven's sake, 
let the author get bold of some real men and 
women ! The most striking character hera is 
a grandiloquent knave tearing the extra- 
ordinary name of Fitzpennyweath< 
reminds us of some of Dickens's creations. 
Thisis a specimen of his idiotic jai^;on : — 
"No; your suggestion is flagitious. Indeed, 
Madame, it is the quintessence of all that ir 
adscititioaa in manner and adnnque in morals. 
You wonld have me sacrifice my Ust hold u; 



practice of saving the money neoeeaary to 
Uqiiidate the clauns of the landlord, to fall into 
desuetude." 

Was it necessary for any one, and especially 
a lady, to have written the fifth chapter of 
the second volume? The matters enlarged 
upon there might easily have been dealt with 
in a few lines, without transgressing the 
bounds of good taste, which we certainly feel 
has been done in the chapter named. And 
when writers bring the aristocracy into their 
novels, why do they not consult Debrett when 
they are not sufficiently familiar with the 
details of the peerage r M^rs. Corbett fre- 
quently speaks of Colonel Charger, the 
youngest son of a Duke, when, of course, 
being such, he would have the title of Lord. 
Uore amusing still is one of the oharactere 
who takes up Tennyson's poems because thOT" 
just suited her mood, which was very senti- 
mental. ' ' At other times tibe was unorthodox 
enough to prefer Wordsworth, Moore, or 
Browning." Ye goda and little fishes — what 
a juxtaposition ! Moore and Browning ! The 
most sentimeutal and the least sentiments of 
all our poets. And Moore dropped, too, 
because tho mood being sentimental, Tennyson 
must he chosen ! Alack and alas ! where are 

Hamona is a Califomian story in which the 
chief characters are half-caste Indians. It is 
exceedingly well told, and with strong and 
obvious local colouring. Some of the most 
striking and dramatic passages in the work 
are descriptive of the cruel treatment the 
Indian settlers met with in their expatriation 
and extermination by the Americans. Miss 
Jackson writes very graphically, and the love- 
story of Bamona and Alessandro is one of tbe 
most tender and touching we have read for a 
considerable period. It ia very rare to meet 
with a writer who can interest us equally by 
her narrative and the fidelity with which she 
depicts the natural scenery amidst which her 
dramafii personiu move. 

In Mill BrHherton Mrs, Humphry Ward is 
supposed to have given us a portrait of the 
beautiful and popular actress, Miss Uary 
Anderson. If so, she has purposely confused 
the identity between her heroine and Miss 
Anderson by many touches and incidents 
which have no relation to the living actress. 
But it may be noted that Isabel Bretherton is 
of a tall and graceful presence, with Greek 
lineaments, and that she unif«s in her appear- 
ance 



lectness of detail with a 
flush, a warmth, a force of impression, such as 
often raises the lower kinds of beauty into 
excellence and pictnresqueness, but is seldom 
found in connection with those types where the 
beauty is, as it were, sufficient in and by itself, 
and does not need anything bnt its own inherent 
harmonies of line and time to impress itself on 
the beholders." 



But whether each individual reader perceives, 

or thinks he perceives, analogies between tho 

chief character and Miss Anderson is a matter 

of little consequence. What wo desire to 

point out ia that Mrs. Ward has written a 

story especially distinguished for ease, purity, 

and effectiveness of style. Tho incidents are ,, „,^ ^ _, ,,. __.„,,„- 

delicately and yet pow'erfuUy treated, and ti>e ^tar^^^^^CSknTaslTof M. 

, ... book IS well worth reading for its graceful ^s the ^n^rS doctrine of >ilologirts tlat 

order to humour your aooidious now of Jsnghsh alone. Workmg upon a sentences precede roots. But oar pre*"' 
ourtoms, which have caused your former I larger canvas Mrs, Ward should be able to I object is not taU talk, bnt to reoonmwiHi 



produce a novel far beyond the grasp of the 
average novel writer. 

Th« Coparomert is an amusing account of 
the adventures of two heixessei. They ate 
left large fortunes under the clauses ol a 
very peculiar will, and the difflcultiea wMch 
arise in consequence are described with con- 
siderable spirit and cleverness. One oc t¥o 
singular characters, including a Piotemr 
Krankenbach, are very happily hit oS. Mr. 
Arthur may be reminded that it is not 
Herrick, but Wither, who is the author of 
two well-known lines, which he quotes thus ; 
" If she be not fair for me, 
What core I how fair she be F " 
This is a very common mis-rendering of 
Wither'fl lines, which really run as follows— 
" II she be not so to me. 
What care I how fair she be? " 
There is undoubtedly very conddetable 
power in Cj/prut Bea^h — ill-rs^atod power, 
perhaps, but still it is unmistakably there. 
It is a story of life on one of the Anericaii 
Southern border states, and the writer seemt 
to have equal skill over character as in 
descriptions of scenery. He has s ateuif 
sense of both humour and pathos, andalthongh 
there is unevennese of execution, we can 
pardon this where there is so much promise io 
other respects. Mr. Babcock ought to be able 
to write a really good novel. 
The novelette by Mrs. Hodgson, OrBUti 
WhiU, tells the story of a worthless low 
and the mad infatuation of a girl who lim 
to see the wretched mistake she has maJe- 
Hot a very original incident, ptrhsps, tor it 
is to be met witJt in fiction again and again ; 
but its present telling may be read witii 
interest. 

Thret Sitteri is a delightful volume, full 
of fun of a superior kind, and yet not withont 
its tender passages, delicately rendered, aod 
all the more impressive because the pathos ii 
not written out of them. The character ri 
little Doiw is as true and heantifal a itiiJr 
of child li& as we have met with for some 
time; and, altogether, these " sketches of > 
highly original family " are clever and m- 
conventionaL Q, Babhxh Shuh. 



aiFT-BOOKS. 

The adden Primer. Part I. By Prof. MeiUe- 
John and Walter Crane. (Blackwood.) It i) 
not easy to take such a charming boob u 
this quite seriously, still leas to snbj^ it to tlie 
rough tests whidi its author demands. Lutatd 
of " Beading withont Tears " onr little ones are 
henceforth to be brought up on " Beading witli 
Smiles." Their soelling-books are to be written 
by professors of education in learned oniTWa- 
ties, and illustrated by that loinoe of cliildtai'i 
artistH, Mr. Walter Crane. For some linio pMt 
we may claim to have been pradinUf ac- 
qnaiutea with Prof. MeiUejohn's theMT of 
teaching to read, as exhibited in Menrs. Bla^- 
wood's "New Educational Series," notaUr ia 
The Firit Picture Primer. We do not theiefw* 
need to be instructed in its advantages by^ 
lint " Envoi." But that is no leaaon wl^ 
should not tell others its principle, which ii 
that iriotures should oome first, then itcnM. i 
then sentences, then words, and letters last of 
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everybodj to make tri^ of the neir Bjetem, 
-whi^ oonld not bave come out in more attnui- 
tire form. Baxely does it happen that sucli 
an utist is fortunate in finding nis opnortunitj, 
or that TOch an opportunity is readj for its 
artist. The device of the profeuior m hia cap 
and gown and the cmne from the chomg of 
"The Birdi " happilv represonta that com- 
tunation of qnslitiefl irhioh ought to make this 
the gift-book of the season, andof man; seasonB 
to come. 

Makt less attractiTe gift-books might be 
found than the two Bmall octavos containing 
Mr. Elliot Stock's facsimile reprint of the first 
(1T59) edition of Johnson's Saudai. The 
bibliography which is prefixed would alone 
ensure the book a warm welcome at the hands 
of orerj collector, and Dr. Macaulay's preface 
is sensible and to the point. Bat its interest is 
not one of curiosity only. Our great libraries 
(with tiie exception of uie British Museum) are 
BO poor in early editions of Basadat that, at all 
events nntil the idilion definitive of Johikson's 
works comes to be prepared — possibly in the 
near future — it will be an advantage to be able 
to turn to this reprint to see what errors have 
crept into the received text. It is perhaps nae- 
less to expect the "general reader" of the 
present day to do much more than place Basteiaa 
on his shelves among the books which it is 
nocMsaiy to possess. As a work of art, the 
lack of cbamatic interest is well nigh fatal to it. 
Bat as the outcome of a powerful though b^ no 
means sabtie intellect doehing. itMlf against 
problems which will perhaps ever remain in- 
soluble, it must always commend itself to those 
who love to study the drama of humanity. 
Again, it is the one universally accessible pro- 
duction of a great Snglish ouMdc, whose own 
writings have been perhaps too completely 
eolipaw by the fascinating story of hu life. 
WiUi its obvious merits and defects, it is an 
excellent epitome of Johnson's literarf work. 
Johnson bimaelf was not a bit of a bibliophile ; 
but readers of to-day, among whose other 
weakneeses tiiat is to be reckoned, will accept 
this attractive book as a graceful tribute to the 
sage whose wisdom and beneficence seem ever- 
present with us, though a whole century — and 
what a century ! — has passed over his grave. 

Saklt in this year we reviewed with unstinted 
pnise Mr. Napier's splendid edition of Boswell's 
Life of JohTuoa and The Tout to the Bebridea. 
On the occasion of the centenary of Johnson's 
death— December la, 1884— the publishers, 
rs. Qoorge Bell & Son, have issued 



the text of the more costly edition, togetht 
with Mr. Napier's valuable notes and appen- 
dices. A number of interesting letters from 
BoBwell to Sir David Dalivmple have been 
added in the conduding volume, and several 
additions and correctiona have betin made in 
the notes. Each volume has a well-executed 
frontispiece. The new reprint is quite equal to 
the Mition de liixe in all except illustrations, 
type, paper, and binding, and even in these 
nspecto is ^uite attractive enough to justify 
OUT plooing it under the head of gift-books. 

The Crime of Chrislmat Day : a Tale of the 
X^tin Onarter. By the Author of " My Ducats 
and Tny Daughter," (Eegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) We are doing no injustice to the author 
of one of the most able novels of the year when 
we dewsibe this " shilling dreadful " as a cross 
between The Murder* in the Rue Morgue and 
The MyOery of Marie ItogH. Such tales are 
not for everyone to read at midnight. There 
ai«, we think, one or two weak points in the 
plot, eroeoially in connexion with the nation' 
ality of the true assassin ; but we must bear 
DOT testimony to the flni«hed st^e of the writer, 
and to the vmmmilitade of his French disguise. 



As he diooses to remain anonymous, we may 
toll him that-he has betrayed one sure mgn of 
a Bcotoh upbringing. No Eaglishman would 

talk of a " stance " (p' SB) ; many will not even 
known what it means. Books have their own 
destiny, so we will not prophecy for this a 
success among the literary public such as Called 
Back gained upon the bookstalls. 

Spinmn^Whed Storiet, By Iiouisa M. Alcott. 
[Sampson Low. ] Nothing that comes from the 
pen of Miss Alcott — whom we will venture to 
call the Maria Edge worth of America — can 
ever be unwelcome. But we must be allowed 
to say that the present collection of tales is 
miscellaneous, and therefore unequal. To our 



with the eponymous 
spinni^-wheeL It is not difGcult to identify 
the " ^3i " of number three with " Amos," the 
author's own father. From New England in 
early times we are suddenly taken to revolu- 
tionary Prance, and then brought back to a 
girls' school of to-day, where too much gym- 
nastics induces somnambulism. "The Little 
House in the Qarden " is, again, firat-rato of 
its kind. lu the next story ^ somewhat com- 
monplace one) we are treated to a curious ex- 
ample of- phonetic spelling— " Mr. TaugAn" 
(why not "Vawn"[^ — wmch is mainteined 
oonaistently. The thick paper on which the 
book is printed has proved too strong for the 
binding. 

Mahel in Rhymeland ; or, Little Mabel's 
Journey to Norwich. By Edward Holland. 
With numerous illuatrations by A. Chasemore. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Go.) As its title sufficiently 
implies, this is another of those books which 
would never have been written if it had not 
been for Ile^vis CairoU, nor illustrated if it had 
not been for Mr. Tenniel. 

" Most can raise the flowers now. 
For all have got the seed." 
We do not mean to be disrespectful to either 
author or artist. They both show mnch inge- 
nuity. The one has retained our attention all 
through ; the other has given us impersonations 
that we shall not forget of Humpty Dumpty 
and of the Man in the Moon. 

Onr Village Life. Words and IllnstTations 
by Lady H. Somerset. (Sampson Low.) We 
confess to a prejudioe in favour of authors who 
con iUostrate themselvee, or (shall we say ?) 
artists who con write their own words. This 
book by Lady Henry Somerset has a unitT and 
an earnestness whidi would reoommend much 
inferior work. Her children and her flowers 
are ohorming; her grown-up people and her 
landscapes (as is often the cose with chromo- 
lithographs] are leas successful. The general 
get-up of the volume is particularly pleasing- 
handsome withoit being gaudy. 

Charmoiaii Orange : a Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century. By J. Percy Qroves. (Bampson 
Low.) This u a story of the Civil War, told 
by a soldier of to-day. Needless to add, the 
point of view is that of a Cavcdier. We do not 
doubt that the military operations are, on the 
whole, accurately described; but the account 
of the skirmish in which Hampden fell contains 
at least one mistake. The bridge at Chesil- 
hampton is represented as crossiug the Cher- 
well, instead of the Thame ; and we confess 



book we were naturally led to look for the 
romantic escajw of Charles 11. after Worcester 
at the historical Charmonth in Dorsetshire. 
But it appears that the name has been accident- 
ally adopted for a village in Wales, where, by 
the way, a name so formed is impossible. 

The 8. P. C. K. have published this year 
a second series of Vene Sookifor Children, by 
Mrs. Ewing, illustrated by B. Andr£, six in 



number, like the series of last year. This 
writer and this artist have so adapted them- 
selves to each other that we know not to which 
to pve the highest credit. Let us, therefore, 

Cse both — lira. Ewing for the ingenuity of 
wit and the happiness of her rhymes, and 
Mr. AndrS for the exuberant fancy that enabloa 
him to fill up the details of her slightest hint. 
The only thing we do- not altogether like is the 
manner of printing the letter-press, which is 
puzzhng to young folk. Of the six Verae Books, 
the best are ' ' Little Boys and Wooden Horses," 
" Papa Poodle," and " Dolls' Housekeeping." 

Bahy'e Album, with Bhymes about Baby; 
Bdly't Album, with Bhymes about Dolly ; 
Fairy'a Album, with Rhymes about Fairy ; and 
Putty' » Album, with Bhymes about Fussy 
(Caasell), are four charming litUe toy-books, 
about three and a half inches square, with some 
clever drawings and very taking rhymes, 
daintily printed in colours. 

My Wift'a Relation*: a Story of Pigland. 
By H, A. H. With lUuatrationB ty N. Huxley. 
(virtue.) We reooUeot last year a book from 
the same author and illustrator, which likewise 
described the adventures of pigs under human 
guise, or perhaps we should sayof human beings 
under the guise of pigs. Though the concep- 
tion may not be thou^t very happy by those 
who remember Circe, it is certainly capable of 
unusing children. The present book is more 
cleverly written and much more handsomely 
got-up than the book of last year. 

Stanley Qrahame, by Qordon Stables (Hodder 
& Stoughton), is a capital story, full of 
adventures of all kinds, skirmishes with Bed 
Indians, fighting with slave ships off the 
coast of Africa, and excursions into the heart 
of the Dark Continent itself. The author, who, 
we are sure, often draws upon his personal 
experiences when telling as both of men and 
thmgs, possesses a fund of humour, giving 
vivacity to his narrative, and a real love of 
nature which lends charm to his descriptions 
of scenery. The boy Green, drawn, as Mr. 
Stables informs us, from the life, is a delight- 
ful combination of good humour, pluck, and 
insolence ; but what, we should like to ask, 
has become of the youth who knew so well how 
to extricate himself out of difBonlties ? We 
heartily commend the volume to the notice of 
those who, among the multiplicity of gift-books, 
aeek for one aure to amuse and healtiiy in tone 
throughout. 

Magna Charta Storiet, edited by Arthur 
Giluian (BlacHe), is a collection of short his- 
torical tales by various writers intended, ac- 
cording to the editor, " to present some of the 
notable instances in the world's history in 
which men have mode their lives memorable 
bv resisting oppression and breaking the bonds 
of the oppressor." The atory of the signing of 
Magna Charta, which leads the way, is followed 
by that of Horatius and of various others from 
Chreek and Boman sources. It would surely 
have been a better arrangement to give, if 
necessary, another title to the book, and place 
the story of Bunnymede in its proper ^lace 
according to data The tales are told m a 
lively manner, and may serve to tud in making 
the names and stories of those to which they 
refer familor to children. 

Anaie and Willie'* Prayert. By Sophia P. 
Snow. (GrifBth, Farran & Co.) This story is 
of a widower who told hia ohilm^n that he did 
not believe in Santa Glaus ; but, nevertheless, 
when he overheard hia children pray that Santa 
ClauB might come as he used to when their 
mamma was alive, went out and bought them 
a sackful of toys. The verse is indifferent, but 
the tale is pretty, and some of the illoatrations 
also. The latter are by E. H. Garrett, J. A. 
Fraser, and W, P. Snyder, and are well 
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«iignTed and printed. The book ia very nioel; 
got up. 

Sieat By^and-By. Bjr S. Fillmore Bennett. 
fOriffitb, Fama ft Co.] This txrak is nni- 
lOnn frith Annis and Willie't Prayers, and the 
iUnstntiona are BtilL better. The text is a 



■imple and pretty aacred Bene, almost aaoh line 

-* _i.:.i, I,-. ;i -attie desiga. Of ti "**'■ 

hn Haiper, whose 



of which haa its separate design. Of the artists 

Cfer v. St. John Haiper, whose piotnres 
happy land, especially that whicn mils' 



toat«s "And 
are of more than ordinary beauty. Although 
frs cannot trace his denature, we lancy he moat 
^■o be the dwigner of the illastcation to " And 
by faith we can see it afar." This is a half- 
length of a female figure with s nobis and 
refined faoe, and a sweet far-off look in the 
nea. But the other artists — W. A. Bogers, 
Jessie UoDermott, Miss E. S. Tucker, and W. 
L. Taylor — all deeeire to have their najnes men- 
tioned as oontributing to the charm of this very 
pretty littLe book. 

Tht Litae Old Portrait. By Mrs. Holes- 
worth. (S. P. C. K.) How it came that 
Edm^, the daughter of Count de Yalmont, 
learned to love, and was only too content to 
marry Pierre (Germain, the son of her father's 
foraeter, is a problem which we hope many of 
aaz young readers will solve for themsalvea. 
We can TOoniise them that it is a problem of 
little difficulty, if they will attend to Mis. 
Uolesworth's easy and delightful explanation. 
They will leam something — a sad and true 
something — of the French Bevolution and its 
boiTOTS, and of the state of society which led 
to it. They will not smile mnoh till the end, 
and they may, perhaps, lose more than one 
tear over it, and feel a little frightened; but, 
on the whole, it will give them pleasure, and 
do them good. The Ltttle Old Portrait, it not 
one of the greater efforts of this true student 
and lover of children, is sound and sweet 
throughout, and the work of a litoiary artist. 

TvHce Bought fNisbet) has for its scene the 
Oregon gold-fields, and is fall of adventure ; 
but it can scarcely be said to be in Mr. B. U. 
Ballontyne's best style. It shows signs of 
haste, and the various incidents that constitute 
the [jot do not fit well into eoob other. It is 
plain, too, that Mr. Ballantyne would have felt 
more at his ease if he had not been oompelled 
peipetnally to keep a moral before the eyes of 
nie young readeia, and to prove how his hero, 
Tom Brixton, did a very naughty thing indeed 
in stealing the money of the fapsy bully, Qaeh- 
ford. Bose, the somewhat mysteriouB heroine 
of the story, is well drawn ; and Stalker, Qie 
nllain, has quite a Gtastave Aimard look. 

Jacob Jeaningt, the ColonUf, by Janet Qordon 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant], is bwdly so full of 
nair-loreadth escapes as Twke Bought, although 
its hero has his fair share of tussles with lions 
and others of the true aborigines of 8onth 
Airioa. But it is better written ; and beneath ito 

Ct there is an undercurrent of genuine homely 
toh pathos. Miss Gordon shows decided 
originality in apprenticing a Scotch boy to a 
Dutc^ fanner just before the Boer War. Binkel 
— that is the farmer's name~-iB perhaps too like 
a Sootoh yeoman of the days of Bums tranS' 
planted to South Afiioan soil. But he is a very 
worthy man; and the story of himself, his 
Alsatian wife, and his adopted son is one very 
beaitily to be commended. 

In Griffinhoof, by Crona Temple (S. P. C.,K.), 
-there is a fair amount of Scotch scenery and 
Scotch drink, but neither the iocidents nor the 
.character smack of the soil. There is a good 
deal— TftthOT too mnoh, indeed— of thie oorrectest 
of lofV'tii^inj; tinged with religiosity, and 
one MoentrlO (£aiacter, having the not inappro- 
) name of Mats, is a good sketoh. The 
ia too long, however ; and is nrather fish 
fowl. Far too mnoh time and labour are 



it in stopping the grog of the poor outcast 

The best that can be said of Tola of Many 
Land», by M. Praser Tytler (Sonnensohein), is 
that ijiey are saffidently varied, and that with 
perhaps one exception — "Paul Sandford, or the 
Early Bead " — they are not intrusively or 
unnaturally didactic. The author is dearly 
more at home in Scotland than on the Conti- 
nent, or even in En^and. " The Young Chief " 
.tains a capital Highland vendetta, and we 
are rather sorry that at the end the villain, 
Duncan Mao Ian, should be softened and 
converted." But httle can be said of the 
printing, or of the illustrations of this book. 
Both ore decidedly behind the time. 

Little Beady Cry; or, the Borrows of Six 
Tears Old. From the French of Mdme. 
Colomb, fay C. A. Jones. fMaaters.) The chief 
interest of this story — which is much prettier 
than its title — is to show that French and 
English children are very mnoh alike. The 
illustrations, too, are evidently from French 
blocks, and look rather old-fashioned. It might 
have been as well to explain the pronunciation 
of the name of the little heroine — "Chouchon." 
A Tarhident Tmon, By the Bev. E. N. 
Hoare. (S. P. G. £.) It need scarcely be 
said that the story of the Arteveldts, if well 
told, makes an interesting book, and one in 
which children (especially boys) will delight. 
Mr. Hoare has done fair justice to his subject, 
and we have no doubt that many will read 
with wholesome excitement and true pleasure 
" is version of one of the most stirring episodes 
the history of Flanders. A word of praise 
should be said for the illustrations. 

The venerable hero of Orand/aiher, by E. C. 
Phillips (Qriffith, Panan, & Co.), is rather too 
pronounced a compound of George Woshingion 
and Marcus Aurebus for boys or even girls to 
appreciate ; and, altogether, this story is not 
so mach a revelation of little-girl character as 
a long lecture of the nursery governess sort to 
litUe girla on their moral deportment. One of 
these girls, however, Ulv, has occasional ont- 
breaks of naughtiness, which are a relief to the 
monotonous "goodness" of the book. It 
rather a disappointment to find she is innocent 
of one peocadillD, the gmlty person in this 
instance being another girl, a somnambnlisL 
The portraits nven of the grandfather are too 
suggestive of Cadsby before Panoks cut off his 
imposing looks. 

Theee is a saintiy grandfather in Mother 
Bunch, by Stella Austin (Masters), but he 
has fiaahes of silence. Mother Buneh is a 
story of, rather than foi, boys and giiis, 
of their little adventures and naiae sayings. 
We should not be surpriaed, however, if a 
certain painter in it, with the fearful and 
wonderful name of Fippo Stevens, were not 
a favourite with young folks of both sexes. 
Some of the sentiments in-Molher BatKh are 
unexceptionable, if not also original, such as 
" PhylUs said what a pity there were such 
things as critioi, and grandfather Sylvester said 
they w^e necessary and useful — sometimes." 

The Advealiirea 0/ Six YouTig Men in the Wildt 
of Maine and Canada. By G. A. Stephens. 
(Dean.) Although bearing on the title-page 
the name of an English publisher, this book 
appears to have been printed in America. It 
is an acoount (which may or may not be strictly 
true) of a bicycle tour from Boston to Quebec 
The "adventures" described are not particu- 
larly adventnrouH, and the style is not quite 
amusing as it is evidently intended to be. 
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and friendless in London, and who are at length 
restored to their mother's rdativee by a i^her 
improbable sucoession of acddents. The tale, 
though not very skilfully oonstrocted, ii plt». 
santly written and interesting. 

Family Ftatt, By Mn. B^inald Brsj. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.] Mrs. Bray ezplaini 
that her book ia in substance the stor; (told 
with some imaginative license) of the merry 
pranks of herself and her brothen and nrten 
when children. There is nothing lemsrkabls 
the incidents, which might be paralleled in 
ly family which includes half-a-dosen health; 
children. The verses beaded "Onvier's Dream," 
however, if really a childish produetioD, are very 
clever indeed. The book is handsomely got up, 
and has some well-drawn iUnstrations. 

King't Schdart : or "WoA and Playat Eait- 
haven. By M. L. Kidley. (Shaw.) We gatta: 
from the title-page that ttw author has pub- 
lished three other stories dealing, like tbe pre- 
sent one, -with schoolboy life. MotwithstanaiDg 
this choice of subjeot, we cannot help strongly 
suspecting that the book is of teoiinme sathoi- 
ship. No man, we venture to hone, would liavB 
represented a boy of eleven as naving, in the 
capacity of amateur town missionary, reiiluiiieil 

notorious drunkard, and as responding in tbe 
-jUowine terms to the oongratuIatianB of a 
BchoolfeUow on this achievement :— 

o.Idon'twnntaniadal,* satdArthmMrtouilr, 



m get a crown by-and-bye.' ' 
We are boond to confess, however, that the 
religious tone of the story is in genaial by no 
means so sickly as might be inferred from tlui 
repulsive specimen, and that Mrs. or Uisi 
Bidley shows a oonsiderable knowledge of 
boyish character. The book is on the whole 
well -written, though it is curious to reed o( 
the sense of " a lite full of 



Beryl and Pearl, by Agnes Gibeme (MiM], 
is a story of two orphan girls brought up by a 
young widow, a distant relation. The diir- 
aoters of the two children are well contrMttd, 
and the story is evidently written with the 
laudable intention of teaching young girif to 
command their tempers -when their elden M 
in commanding theirs. 

Tu>o Storie* of Two. By Btdla Austin. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by E. 8. Basevi (GiifEtii, 
Farran, & Co.) Both these stories are m«- 
fuUy told, though th(y would have been batter 
for a little more stuff in Uiem. Some ot ft« 
illustrations in outline are so good as t» mate 
us regret the fate that the others have met ma 
from tiie engraver. 

Not in Vain. By Mary E. Pslgrsw. 
(8. P. C. K.) We conclude tiat the morJiJ 
this story is that faOure may be turned to ffOOQ 
purpose, that we may, in fact, make " stepping- 
stones of onr dead selves to higher t^u"^, 
It ia not a very powerful nor a very beauUnu 
story, but it is written in a pleasant way, aw 
is perfectly harmless. 

Storie*, by Edward Eg^estnn (8«np- 

»■), is a collection of short tal« tor 

children by an American writer who h»* *eo 
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ravings of scenery are interesting, but 
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strangely unequal in execution. Afewotthem, 
however, are very good indeed. 

Winnie's Secret, by Eate Wood (Blaokie], is 
a story of two litUe girts who are left orphans 



deserved reputation as a novelist The stories 
do not strike us as possessing any areot ment ; 
and we fear that their tone and their icene^ 
are too decidedly American to be very accept- 
able to English boys and girls. 

Fkom the Ealigious Tract Society wa hsj™ 
received those two handsome »»a«l^!r 
bound volumes of the Leuvre Hour and m 
Sunday at Home. Thdr literaiy contents «« 
quite up to the high standard of pf**?"^ 
years, while the illuatrations, we are molmw 
to think, are better than ever. 
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_. F. Shatt & Co. sand hb the 

;«Arly TtJnmea of two Tery atti«otiTo iUiutrated 
pcrtiodioftU for children — Our Darliiu/a, edited 
by Dt. Bwnwdo ; and My Sanday Friend, edited 
byCftnon Curteii. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 



ihe B«T. W. Honghtoi 

'CBiineiit MrrioeB to Qie Bdenoe of nAtnnl 

ihistory. 

ThZ meetiiig held on DeoemlieT \5, under 
4lie prendenoy of Lord Beav, in rapport of the 
propoBnl to fonnd a. teaching nmvemty for 
London, attracted a large atteudauoe. There 
were present, ss members of the committi 
representatiTes of the Ijondon tTniTersitf, tlie 
Bnliah Uoseum, University and Sjng's 
Oollwes, and many otiier important educa- 
tion^ institntions of the capital. The sub- 
committee appointed to prepare a scheme for 
the constitution of the proposed univeT8itj> 
presented their report Tbey recommended 
that the management should be Tested In a 
conndl, composed of members elected by the 
■eveiBl faeultdes, together with TepresentalJTea 
■chosen "by tlie TTniTersity of London, the 
Council of Legal Education, the Jtoyal Colleges 
of FhysioianB and Surgeons, British Museum, 
the ^yal Academy, and other teamed and 
ecientifio bodies. It is proposed that each 
facull^ should elect a board of stndies, who 
flhould advise in all matters relating to the 
faculty. The report further recommended that 
tlie new university shoold be dosoly connected 
with the existing University of London, though 
remaining distinct from it; each institution 
granting its own degrees, and having its own 
-nee-chancellor, while the chanoellor should 
preaide over the two bodies jointly. Lord 
Justioe ^T moved the adoption of the report, 
but, as the obvious sense of the meeting was 
that this reaolution was premature, it was with- 
drawn by the mover, wno then proposed tbat 
the report shonld be received, and its considera- 
tions adjourned to a fatnre meeting. This 
motion, after some discuaaion, in which Profs. 
Frankland, Duncan, BayLaukeeter, Srs. Wace, 
Carpenter, and others took port, was unani- 
mousl; agreed to. 

Laby BaAB8SY*8 book on her voyage in tiie 
Sunbeam has been translated into French under 
the title Lt Tour da Moade en Famille, Voyage 
de la Famille Bratiey, raetmU par la Men, The 
translation is by U. Bichard Tiot, and the 
publisheis are l^me et Cie., of Tours. 

Bm Botarum is the title of B. Y. B. 
book on roses. We understand it will contain. 
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)B by Lord Tennyson, 
Lord Lytton, Mr. J, A. Symonds, and Hamilton 
Aids. The work will be published by Ur. 
Elliot Stock. 

Mit. Dolbt'b reoolleotions of Dickens, recently 
aaiKinnoed in tliese columns, will be issued by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin in time for Christmas. 
The title is to be Charla Dickem at I Knew Him : 
the Story of the Beading Tours in Great Britain 
and America (1866-1870). It will form a crown 
8to Tolnme of abont 480 pages. 

Uesshs Jaubs B&tcb & Sons, of Glasgow, 
will publish early in January a translation of 
an important work on the statistics of Qerman 
universitaes by the professor of political sdenoe 
at Halle, The translator is Mr. JohnHutehin- 
son, of the Glasgow High School, who has 
addedamap, notes, and appendioes. A Preface, 
ap^ying the book to the aoadenucal problems 
of En^and, Scotland, and America, nas been 
contributed by Prof. Bryoe. 

Thb TcJome of the Folk-Lore Society for 



ISSi—Mmi/ar TaUt, by the Ber. W. H. Jones 
and Mr. Lewis 'Sxv^—ynH be issued to mem- 
bers immediately. 

Such of our readers as are interested in thi 
reproduction of the Shakspere quartos -will 
be pleased to leom that Mr. Griggs* facsimile 
reprint of "Bichard the Third" (1597) is now 
r^dy for deU-re^ to subscribers. The infro- 
ducbon is by lb. P. A. Daniel, one of M^. 
Fnmivall's most esteemed collaborators. 

Thb S. p. C. K. will publish as a Christmas 
bock the completed volume of Mr. Fionois 
Oeoree Heath*s Fern PortfMo, which -will 
include upwards ai sixty figures, life size, 
coloured from nature, and comprisiuff all the 
spedes of feme found in the British Idands. 

Mbssbs. Abei. Hztwood & Soks, of Man- 
chester, will publish at an early date Forbidden 
to Wed, in their cheap and unifonn edition of 
Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks's novels. A portraitof 
the author will be included. The stbrf when 
first issued was entidod Forbidden to Marry, but 
that title was claimed by another writer, hence 
the change. 

Thk Bev. Hilderic Friend has nearly ready 
for the press a popular work on China. 

MESsas. WiLDBisaE £ Co., of Hull, will 
issue at an early date a book on Bewick. 

Two theologioal works ore announced by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin for immediate publication. 
Paying tkt Paetor : Unsoriptoral and Traditional, 
by Mr. James Beaty ; and The Question ofQaet- 
liona — Is Christ indeed the Saviour of the 
World F by the E«v. Thomas AUin, of Weston- 
super-Mare, a work dealing -with the subject of 
a future life. 

The December number of the Folk-Lore Jour- 
nal (vol. iL, page 12} is the last of the monthly 

Henceforth it will appear quarterly, 

January. 
To-day is the last day of the sale of the 
Syston Park Library, collected by the late Sir 
John Hayford Thorold. The sale, which began 
on December 12, has excited, as was anticipated, 
keen interest among book-loveis, by whom 
Messrs. Sotheby's room was crowded each day 
up te the time of our going to press. The 
great evtnt of the sale was the purchase by 
Br. Quariteh of the Mazarin Bible for £»,900, 
the largest price previously paid for a copy 
having been £3,150. Mr. Ellis obt^ned for 
£1,000 the Fust and Sohoifiler Bible of 1462, 
and the first edition of the Caiholieon (Guten- 
berg) -was secured by a private collector for 
£400. Caxton's Mirour of the World was 
knocked down for £335 to Mr, Quariteh, who 
was also the purchaser of the French Josephns 
on vellum (£275), Bartoli's Reeueil del Peiidru 
(245). a MS. Horae B.T.M on vellum (£220), 
and the Complutensian Polyglot (£176). 

While Mr. Bernard Quariteh has shown 
within the Inst few days that he continues to 
rssgn supreme in the book mart of England — 
-weuad almost said of the world — we regret to 
hear that his brother bibliopole in New York, 
Mr. J, W. Bouton, has been compelled by the 
hardness of the times to saq)end his business. 

We learn from the Ardisiavery Reporter that 
sn English monthly newspaper has been started 
in Morocco. Its pnrpose is te advocate such 
adnunistrative reforms as will, in the editor's 
words, ' ' make it possible for honest men to live 
in Morocco." 

The Czech monthly literary journal, Slovatuky 
Sbomlk, of Prague, this monfli contains a review 
by Prof. Ibl of Mr. W. B. MorflU's Slavonic 
Literature. In the same journal Mr, A, L, 
Hardy is still continuing the series of notices 
of English writers on Slavonic subjecte which 
has already been referred to in the AcASEiTY. 
Masy of our readers will be sorry to learn i 



that the Prinedon Sevieie, after many years of 
useful service, first to the cause of tneolcwy , 
and more reoently to general literature, bos 
oeased publioataon. It was founded as the 
organ of the Presbyterian College of New 
Jersey, at Frinoeton, where Dr. MoCosh has 
been president sinoe 186S. 

Mb. C. E. Pasooe has issued a prosj^ctuB on 
the publication of English books in America. 
He says in effect that, though the lack of 
international oopyright is one reason why 
English authors derive but litUe profit from the 
sale of thdr works in America, another and 
graver reason is, tiiat as a class, they are in 
Ignorance of the means for getting the best 
out of existing conditions. Toe -osoal method 
of procedure is for the English publisher to 
make proposals to an American publisher, or 
for the reprecentatiTe of an American firm in 
London to submit proposals to his principals in 
the United Stetee. Mr. Pascoo pointe to the 
danger of losing a lucrative ssle that this 
method entails. His prospectus, which is 
accompanied by letters from American pub- 
lishers and some well-known English authors, 

kfi. Ml-. "Pajuifiifia uAAmma ife 



paper on ' ' Wales as Carlyle saw it Forty 
Years ago," by Mr, Jas. Harris, Cardiff, in the 
December number of the Bed Dragon, two im- 
portant errors in Mr. Froude's recently pub- 
lished volumes are noted and corrected. Mr. 
Froude, it would seem, is at least three years 
out " in his date with regard to the death of 
Glamorganshire gentleman named Redwood, 
between whom and Carlyle there passed a num- 
ber of very interesting letters, unknown te Mr. 
Froude, but published in the Welsh national 
magodne. Mr. Froude's statement that Bed- 
wood was a man of no literary pretensions is 
also combated, Mr. Harris showmg Bedwood 
te have been a -writer in the Examiner, and the 
anthor of an interesting -work on Folk-Lore, 
puUished by Saunders & Otloy, of London, in 
1839. In short, it was a cose of "literary 
friendship between the two men from the first. 

The editor of CautlVa Magazijie is offering 
prizes in connection -with the " Modem Beading 
Club," for the best abstract of some standard 
bock mentioned in the lists given by him, and 
also for a set of programmes lor public readings 
and redtetions. Tlie rules are published in the 
December number. 

The Committee of Managers of the Boyal 
Institution announce the following as the 
probable arrongemente for the Friday evening 
itings before Easter, 188ii: — Friday, January 
., Prof. Tyndall, "On Living Contagia"; 
Friday, January 23, Prof. H. N. Moseley, " The 
Fauna of the Sea-shores " ; Friday, January 30, 
Prof. Ernst Pauer, " A Short Beview of the 
works of Living Composers for the Pianoforte " 
(with Musical Illuatrations by Mr. Max Pauer); 
Friday, February 6, Mr. G. Johnstene Stoney, 
" How Thought presente itself among the 
faenomena ot Nature " ; Friday, February 13, 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart, "The Forms of 
Leaves"; Friday, February 20, Mr. William 
Huggins, "The Solar Corona"; Friday, Feb- 
ruary 27, Prof. E. Bay lAnkester. " A Marine 
Biological Laboratory " ; Friday, March 6, Mr. 
Charles T. Newton, " The German Discoveries 
rgamus"; Friday, March 13, Sir Frederick 
A. Abel; Friday, Mart^ 20, Prof. A. W. BUcker, 
" Liquid Filins— a Soap-Bubble " ; Friday, 
March 27, Prof. Sir Henry E. Boscoe, "The 
Sources of the Coal Tar Colours." 



Db. EroEyE Oswald writes to us agreeing 
with the complainte in Dr, Asher's letter (pub- 
lished in the AcADEiCY of lost week) resp^i^ting 
the great deterioration in the quality of the 
Magazine /Or die Citeratiir dti In- ttnd A ualandeit 
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and st&tea that he has no longer any connexion 
-with that periodical. 

A Correction. — The novel entiUed ThU Year, 
Next Tear, Some Tear, Seaer, which was reviewed 
in the AcADEMT oi la«t week, is published by 
Messrs. Field & Tuei, and not (as tnere wrongly 
stated) by Messrs. Sampson Low. 



A TRANSLATION. 

BYBHTNOTH'a CHALLBNQE. 
[From tin AngUt-Saxon.) 
He bade each warrior let hia steed go free 
To roam afar, and forward to the field 
March like a hero bent on Taloroue deeds. 
And Boon as OfTa's kinsman knew the earl 
Would brook no cowoid, he let his duling hawk 
Fly to the forest, and to battle strode, 
That men might know the youtii could wield in 

His weapon stonily. With him Eadiic boie 



Then Bjrhtnoth steeled the watrioTB for the fray, 
Oare them good oonnael, told them how to stand, 
And hold their stead behind a wall of shields 
Linked firm and fast, and hare no thought of fear , 
Soon as the host was well arrayed, he leapt 
Down from bis stead to sham the brunt of war 
With his true hearih-troop whom he loved so wdl. 
There on the ehoio the viUngs' herald stood. 
Loud shouting to the earl across the atroain. 
Addressed him, and in threatening words pro< 

claimed 
Themeaiageof the men who roamed the sea: 
" Ue the bold seamen sent and bode me say : 
Full quickly thon must send us rings of gold, 
The price A iieaAsaa, whloh 'tweie better tar 
To buy betimea than stem the rash of spears, 
Faoetnefieroe onset of the seamen's steel. 
No need that blood be spilt if Bjrhtnoth will 
Against the gold to hare the boon of peace." 
Fieroe and undaunted Byihtooth grasped bis 

Shook hia ash spear, and boldly answered thus ; 
" Hear thou, proud viking, what this people say : 
No tribute shall we pay hut poisoned apears, 
Old swords and trappings that have done with war. 
Go, herald, take that message to the Danes, 
And teQ a tale my foes will hate to hear ; 
How with his troop there stands a noble eail, 
Resolred to battle for bis native land. 
The land of Ethelred, his lord and kW, 
And many heathen in the fight *>i*ii faU. 
Too mean it seems that yon without a blow. 
Since you have come thus far into our land. 
Should take our tribute to your ships and sail. 
Nay, not so easy shall yon win the gold ; 
THI swoid and spear in war's grim struggle show 
Who ore the vanquished, we no tribute pay." 

a. B. Mersy, 



fiHTAUH) FULIir. 



Tub death of the Abate Binaldo Fulin removes 
one of the foremost of Italy's historical re- 
searchers. He was bom at Tenioe in 1824, and 
rtudied theology with the intention of devoting 
himself to the work of preaching. Ul-he^tE 
prevented him from carrying out his intentioa, 
and he tnmed to historical studies. He was a 
professor in the Iiiceo Marco Polo at Yenioe, 
and set on foot the Nuova Collezione di aptre 
gtoriche, which bemn to be published by 
Anton^ in 1865. He wrote a work important 
for the bibliography of Dante, Illattrazione dei 
Codici veneti Sella Divina Commtdia, and also 
contributed several papers to the Atti dell Aleneo. 
It was chiefly owing to hia exertions that the 
Archivia Fwirfowas foundedin 1871. Hia most 
valuable contribution to historical knowledee 
was his activity in promoting the publication 
of the Diario di Marina SaKuio, an imdertaking 
which required great ooniage. Till his dea^ 



he continned to act aa general supervisor of the 
twelve volumes which have at present appeared, 
and which form the most valuable contribution 
to the authoiiUes for Italian history which has 
been made since the days of Muratoii. 



Mb. Askew Koberts, of Croeswylan, Os- 
westry, who established the Oiviatry Adver- 
titer in 1849, and was one of the first to publish 
an antiquarian column in the provincial press, 
died at nis residence on Wednesday, December 
10, at the age of fifty-eight Mr. Boberts was 
the writer of the Qostiping Guide to Wala, of 
which over fifty thousand copies have been 
sold ; and edited, with many annotations, the 
latest edition of the Iliatory of the Ovn/dir 
Family. Beside8hiBnotcsin"Bye-(3ones"(the 
column which we haro mentioned), he was a 
frequent contributor to antiquarian publica* 
tions like the papers of the Powys Iiand Club, 
and the Tramaciiona of the Shropshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, of the council of which he woe 
a member. Mr. Boberts was a Justice of the 
Peace for the borough of Oswestry. 



intermixed. The nomber concludes with tbe 
fragmentary Histories of Fernando III. and 
Alphouao X., by Gil de Zamors. 



MAGAZINES AND BEVIEWS. 
The Niuwa Antologia of December 1 publishes 
a series of letters from Uazzini to Quirinia 
Uagiotti, the friend of ITgo Foscolo. The 
letters are written from London between 1838 
and 18-13, and deal with a project of Mazrini'stc 
write a life of ITgo Foscolo. This plan, unfor- 
tunately was not carried out, but the letteie 
now published contain a sketch of 



the philosophy of Kant, 
with a criticism of his categories, by Mariano 
Amador. Sergio Suarez considers the probable 
results of the Panama Canal, and advocates the 
opening of free ports, like IJie Canary Islands, 
in Spanish possessions on the future groat lines 
of communication. Sefior Herrera reviews 
favourably Fernandez Dnro's work on the 
Invincible Armada. He treats Philip's attooh- 
ment to Elizabeth as real ; and attributes the 
failure of the expedition in great part to the 
commander, whose want of ability had been 

i'ustly appraised beforehand by his own wife, 
n the later number we have the conclusion of 
the intoresting description of Constantinople in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by J. de 
Signenza. The writer ut somewhat favourable 
to the Tnrka, and the BuBsians are described 
as vassals of Poland, but already fomudable 
enemies to the Forte. Problems of astronomy 
are discussed by Alvarez Sereix, chiefly after 
the lecture of Prof, Young at Philadelphia. 
B. P. Laaalde not very successfully defends the 
theories of Martin Minguez on the ancient 
populations of Spain against P. F. Pit« and 
Beiior Delgado. 

The Boletin for November of the Boal Acn- 
demia de la Historia gives an account of tlie 
stock of a Moorish books^er lately found in a 
house at Almonadd, in the province of Zara- 
goza. Unhappily more than eighty volumes 
damaged or destroyed before the remoin- 
rere rescued by R. P. Fieno and D. Pablo 
Gil. SenoTCoderahasnowexaminedllOKSS., 
and some stiU remain in private hands. Thoy 
treat generally of Spanish afiaira, or of religion; 
moat aiv known from other sources. The 
earhest is dated 433, the next 534. P. F. Fita 
and S. Coello both have notices of a Boman 
miliary stone found a year or two since at 
Alm&zcara in Leon, and whioh fixes a point in 
the north-west Boman road. Fernandez y Gon- 
zalez translates, with facsimiles, three rabbinical 
private letters of the fifteenth century. The 
locality is La Guordia in Alava, the laJiguage 
Spanish in Hebrew charBctera, wiUi Hebrew 
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COBRESPOSDENCE. 



miORABiano usaqe dt the 

IRISH CHURCH. 
Wootton BeotoT7, Noitluniptoii ; Dm. 16, iSM. 
The object of the note on p. 3TT of my 
Andent Liturgia was to suggest that the infer- 
ence drawn (for instance) by Mr. Scudamore m 
his Notiiia Euchariitiea, founded upon Br. 
O'Conor's statement, waa nnwairanted. I am 
glad to have the suggestion so completely con- 
firmed, on doenmentary authority, as it is by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes in your last issue. Had 
Mr. Warren's Liturgy and Bilual of the Cdtic 
Church been pnUisbed when my book was 
written — vi*., in 1877-6, both the above- 
mentioned note and sever&l other paiagraphs 
would have been difterently worded. 

C. E. Hahmozid. 



CSmCIBINO 1 



S KOK-EIISTENT. 



Antnn: Deo. 13, 1981. 

This apparently impossible fest has lately 
been accomplished by an American critic in 
the Unimi of Brooklyn, and perhaps a short 
account of his performance may afford a little 
amusement to your readers. 

Some time ago the publisher of my forth- 
coming book on landscape issued a first 



time, leaving ns, of 
for introducing impi 
■w»s published. Among the announcements 
iras one of an etching that I intended to oon- 
tiibnte. I perceived, however, that a few 
minor gketohes would be necessary to give 
perfect daantess to certain statements in the 
text, and, as nobody but myself could do these, 
I made twelve drawings. With these I thought 
the reader would have enough of me, and, 
as the text requited more time than I hod 
calculated upon, I abandoned the idea of an 
etching, and Bnbstituted an nnproniised plate 
by Hr. Brandard, no doubt to the purchaser's 
advantage. 

Well, on the strength of the first prospectua, 
a critic in the Union of Brooklyn finds great 
fault with my etching, which is, it appears, 
a very miserable performance, confirming his 
pmious low opinion of me, and giving him 
the impression that I am one of the worst 
etchers he has ever known. 1 willingly admit 
that the plate in question has one very serious 
negative defect — that of non-existence. It is 
really a non-entity, like + 0. Hitherto I 
had mppoied that the non-existent was safe 
from cnocdsm, but, as you see, I was mistaken. 
P. G. Hauebtqn. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 



FaiDlT, Deo. M, B p.m. Qoekett HIoioaoo)iIoBl Olnb. 
BATnBDAT,Deo.n,Bpin. ReyBlInsUtaUon: Javemlla 

Leotare— " Hie doutou <» ElaoBliiIt^," by Frof. 

TTi^all. 



"BESIDE" 
Vi&nrAbr (diege, NotUoedum : Nov. IS, ISM. 
Everyone must have noticed that, nowadays, 
" besides " is deliberately used by some writers 
in place of the preposition "beside," whenever 
at vfll at (but not by the aide of) is meant, while 
others inast on keeping "besides" to its ad- 
verbial use. It may be well to note the usage 
of those authors whose works may become 

dassios. When, in Ferithtah't Fandu, I c 

to the last lines of p. 26 — 

' ' List to a tale. A worthy householder 
Of Shiiac had three sons, beside a spoose 
I supposed that Mr. Browning sided with the 

Enrists in this question; but, only eighteen 
nes further on, " besides " is used as a 
prepodtion : — 

"—the sun, beddes [«e] a fire, 
Holds earthly sabatance somehow me pervades, 
And yet consiunea not." 
It would be interesting to know whether the 
" besides " is a mispTint. J. W. Tiiompbok. 



SCIENCE. 

Ajmlitd Meehanici: on Elementary Graieral 
titroduction to the Theory of Structures 
and Machines. By Jamee H. Cotteril], 

(Macmillan. ) 
This work constitutes a manual of applied 
mechanics which, in its completeness and 
adaptation to the requirementa of the engineer 
student, is without a rival. " The elem^itary 
prindplee of statica, dynamios, and hydrostatics, 
are supposed already known." If this sentence 
of the introduction escapes the reader's notioe, 
he will not continue his perusal very far before 
the hypothesis of the author will be forcibly 
suggested to his mind. The work is not in- 
tended to take the place of the ordinary treatise 
on mechanics, and it contains only a few pages 
devoted to dynamical laws and principles. 
Were we in a hypercritical spirit to seek for 
imperfections, we should, perhaps, say that the 
least useful articles are those in which the 
author appears, for the moment, to have 
deported from his general plan, and has tres- 

r«d on the domain of abstract dynamics, 
chap, xi., seven pages are devoted to the 
"Elementary Principles of Dynamios," but the 
reader is cautioned that this " brief statement 
is not intended as a substitute for a treatise 
elementary dynamics." We venture to think 
that, if touched upon at all, the subject 
demanded fuller treatment than it could receive 
in so limited a n>ace. At any rate, we might 
have expected tiat the aocuiacy of expression, 
which is charaoteristic of the rest of the book, 
should not be less conspicuous here than else- 
where. We find, however, the following state- 
ments on p. 27-1: — " Such units depend on 
nothing but the size of the unit piece of matter, 
and are hence called 'absolute' units." "The 
unit of force is, then, that which is necessary to 
produce a velocity of 1 foot per 1" in this 
piece," and on p. 193, " force is measured by 
the velocity which, when unbalanced, it pro- 
duces in a given quantity of matter," no 
reference being made to the time required to 
produce this velocity. We presume, that on 
p. 275, where the gravitation unit of mass is 
stated to be " the above-mentioned piece of 
platinum rfivi<^«(f by the numerical value of ^," 
we are simply meeting with a clerical error. 

Bnt, while exhibiting such indications of 
haatypreparation, these fewpages are notwith- 
outmerit. Theconceptioaof /mj«ii«ea«the (ime 
integral of/errce, and consequently the equivalent 
of ttie momentum generated, is clearly brought 
out. The definition of centrifugal force is clear 
and accurate. " If we are thinking of the fixed 
body instead of the moving body, we call the 
force B the centrifugal force, being the equal 
and opposite force with which the moving body 
acts on the body which constrains it." When 
this notion of centrifugal foroe has become 
general, we shall hear no more of a balance 
between centripetal and centrifugal forcee since 
in fact the centripetal force is producing its 
full effect in changing the direction of the 



itrifugal force quoted above, 
scarcely prepared to find the popular notion 
still latent in the author's mind, and betrayed 
by such a statement as the foUowing, on 
p. 281 :— 

" Centrifugal forces may be employed in machines 
to do the work which is the object of the machine, 
as In certain (trying macbiueB where the substance 



to be dried Is caused to rotate with great rapidly, 
so that the fiold is expelled at the outer cucam- 
ference." 

In the application of the elementary principles 
to the explanation of " oentrifugal governors," 
iuoluding Porter's governor, the parabolic 
governor, and Siemens' cup governor, we have 
condensed into some half-dozen pages a clear 
and accurate exposition, which in lees able 
hands, would have occupied two or three times 
that space. 

We have selected for the above observations 
a few pages in the middle of the book, in order 
that tlie few complaints we have to make may 
be as quickly as possible dismissed from our 
minds. Looking at the book as a whole, two 
points impress taemselves on the reader. They 
are the systematic treatment which pervade* 
nearly every chapter, and the enormous amount 
of information compressed into less than six 
hundred pages of very readable type. Fre- 
quently, in reading the clear, but too oondse, 
descriptionB of machines, or portions of machines, 
by whioh the author promsely iUuBtrates the 
principles he explains, we are tempted to wish 
that at least double the amount of space had 
been available, so that more detailed descrip- 
tions might have been given. In other cases, 
the brevity with whioh a subject is treated, but 
treated comprehensively, is the chief charm of 
the book. 

Assuming a knowledge of statics the author 
devotes the first chapter to the discussion of 
framework and the diagrams of stress for frames 
loaded at the joints. Various forms of girders, 
of trussed beams, and roof trusses are described, 
and their merits explained, in a succinct and 
masterly maimer. "The second chapter treats 
of straining actions in beams and girders, and 
explains the construction of the curve of bend- 
ing moment. In chap. iii. the graphioal methods 
of representing shearing stress and bending 
moment are further developed and applied to 
some important examples. Prominent amcmg 
these is tlie determination of the stresses in a 
~ p in which the buoyancy and the weight are 
'erently distributed along its length. The 
■ve of weight and the curve of bttoyan<^ being 
drawn, the difference of the ordinates enables a 
curve of loads to be conBtruoted. From this 
3 of shearing stress and the curve of 
bending moment are determined as in the case 
of a loaded beam. Chap. iv. treats of frame- 
work in general, and explains the employment 
of " virtual joints." 

Pari; n. treats of the "Kinematios of 
Machines," a machine being defined as " an 
instrument for converting and transmitting 
motion." This definition apparently is not 
intended to be complete, for on page 192 it is 
stated that — 

" if the principal object of a piece of mechanism 
Is to do some kind of wo^ it becomes a machine. 
Uany mechanisms — as, for example, clocks and 
wattles— are not, properly speaUng, machines ; 
for though work U done during thdr action, yet 
the object of the mechanism is not the doing of 
the work, but Gie measurement of time, or some 
similar operation." 

On page 202 the description of a machine is 
still more fully developed : — 
" A mechsnism becomes a machine If we connect 
together two of its elements by a link capable of 
changing its form or dlmeueions, and so moring 
the mechtmlsm, notwithstandhig a resistance 
applied by a similar link connecting two other 
elements.'' 

In the next paragraph we are told that "the 
driving link is the eonroe of energy," and the 
steam which connects the piston and cylinder 
of an engine ia quoted as an example. This 
implies that the "source of energy" ia an 
essential part of any machine, but we do not 
think it usual so to consider it, nor is the idea 
carried out in other parts of the book, Eor 
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example, on p. SOT it ia stated that 
of inftohiiies ma7 be drivea from 
mover, which serves as their ' source 
energy ' " ; and then we have another definition 
of a machine — " a machine, then, ia a mechas' 
iam which transmits ener^ and converts it into 
a form auitahle to the wou to be done." 

The metiiod adapted for the classification of 
mechaniim is, wi^ alight exceptions, that due 
to Prof. Benleaux, and no one can read this 
section of the boolc without being stnick with 
Ota admirable way in which meohonioal oon- 
triTanoes, which at first sight appear to defy 
olassifloatiou, arrange themselves in the 
ranks of a well-defined scientifio system. 
We remember how, some years ago, while 
walking through BouUiwarh, we were stnick by 
the peculiar motion of Stannah's pendulum 

Sump exhibited in a warehouse window. We 
id not then recognise in this apparatus the 
missing arrangement of links reqau«d to com- 
plete, without going outeide the class of ordin- 
ary machinery, the set of possible mechanisms 
obtainable by the inversion of the slider-crank 
ohoin. This serves as one of many iUnstratJons 
which show how the inventor, working gen- 
erally in the dark and ignorant of the '^ue of 
his contrivances, develops the materials for a 
mtematic science, which require, however, 
lie labour of the scientific mind in order to 
combine them into an int«Uigible system. Plate 
I. contains six Ulustrations of the slider-crank 
and the several mechanisms which can be ob- 
tained by its inversion, that is, by fixing differ- 
ent links in the systwa. As the slider-crank 
chain oonaista of four links, four separate 
anangements may be produced by fixing one 
or other of the four links, but by altering the 
^orTn of the linlni we may obtain mechanisms 
which differ very much in appearance as, for 
exvnple, on the one hand, an oscillating 
engine, and, on the other, the quick return 
adopted in some nnall planing machines where 
the slotted link takes the plB<ie of the oscillating 
cylinder. Plate IZ. represents forms of mechan- 
ism resulting from the inversion of the double 
slider-crank chain. 

Clwp. vi. treats of connection by higher 
pairing, and chap. vii. of mechanism in general. 
In these chapters considerable spaoe is devoted 
to the consideration of the teeth of wheels. 
The manner in which a limit to the obliquity 
of the line of action of the pressure between the 
teeth in contact determines the smallest number 
of teeth allowable in wheels belonging to a par- 
ticular system is very clearly brought out. 

Part ni. commences with chap, viii., and is 
devoted to the dynamics of machines. The 
chapter (chap, ix.) on the dynamics of the 
Bteun engine, with the explanation of curves * 
crank e&rt, and description of the method _ _ 
oonstraotittg " curves of crank effort for any 
given indioator diagram," is perhaps one of the 
most important chapters in the boMi. Chaptei 
viii. commences with the consideration of work, 
fmd methods of estimating graphically the work 
done a^inst varying resistance, One of the 
most striking and v^uabte features of the book 
is the constant employment of graphical 
methods in place of the formulae of the integral 
calculus. In dealing with reaistanoe to rotation, 
the " curve of stalSity " of a vessel is alluded 
to as well OS the " dynamical stability," whioh 
is represemted by the area of the carve, and 
indicates the work which must be done in order 
to oapsize the vessel, a question whioh is further 
discussed on p. 378. A Ettle more sjace devoted 
to these important practioal beuinga of the 
subject would, we think, make the book more 
valuable to the ordinary reader. 

Chap, X. is devoted to frictional reaistanoes. 
The lose of work due to the stretching of belta 
is verr clearly explained on p. 264, from tlie 
fact that the driving palld|f ronat have "the 
speed of the tight side of the belt, oad the 



driven pulley that of the slaok side." 

the same weight of belt must pass any given 
point in a second it follows that the speed of 
the driver must exceed that of the follower. 
On page 266 it is stated that the loss of work 
by the stifitaess of belts is considered by most 
authorities "so small as to bo negligible." We 
think that an exception should be made in the 
case of some recent "installations" where 
heavT link belting has been employed to run at 
very nigh speed over small pulleys, and exposed 
to a comparatively small t«nslon. With OTdin- 
ary belting the work done in bending the belt 
over a d^m is to some extent restored on 
straightening the belt — at any rate, no addi- 
tionid work is required to be done in order to 
Btraight«n it — but in bending link belting the 
resistance overcome is purely frictional, and as 
much energy is consumed in straightening the 
belt again as was required to bend it. On page 
the valae of e, &ie base of the Napierian 
system of logarithms, is given as 2'7288. We 
do not think this ia the usually received value. 
We have hitherto believed it to be 2-71828. . . . 
Chap, xi. treats of the dynamics of maohines. 
One of the most interesting articles in the 
chapter is that (art 144) which deals with the 
" balancing " of locomotive en^es. " In 
practice . . . the final adjustment is performed 
by trioL The engine is suspended by choinB, 
and its oscillations, when perfectly adjnstcd, 
are very small even at very nigh speeds." It is 
not eveiy engine works, lu>wever, which is pro- 
vided with the appliances necessary for slinging 
an engine and running it at very high speed, 
and, as we are told in a note, considerable 
difference of opinion exists with reference to the 
desirability of completely neutralising the ten- 
dency to horizontal oscillations in consequence 
of the great vertical forces introduced. This 
point is illustrated by the examples on pages 
296-T, from which itappears that in the or£nary 
locomotive selected, when running at fifty miles 
an hour, the effect of the balance weights is to 
alternately increase and HtrniniaTi the vertical 
force exerted by the driving wheel on the rails 
by more than two and a htSf tons. 

Part IT. deals with the " stifficeaB and 
strength of materials." Chap. xii. contains the 
ordinary theorems on the bending of beams 
and girders, set forth in a very intelligible 
manner. Chap. xiii. treats of the deflection of 
beams, and snows that the curves of load, 



derived from the ^preceding " by a process of 
graphical integration." Then tollowi the well- 
known "Theorem of Three Moments"; but 
the question of ' ' oontinuous beams " does not 
meet with the amount of attention which it 
deserves. Chap. xiv. deals with " oom 
and bending," and considerable space ia ^voted 
to the question of the erushing of long pillars 
and the collapse of boiler flues. Under the 
head of " Impact " the effect of snddenly load- 
ing an clastic support is discussed in chap. xvL 
One of the most useful, as well as interest- 
ing, chapters in the book is chap, xviii., which 
treats mainly of the strength of materials. 
Wont of spaoe prevents our considering the 
several questions m detail, but the point which 
strikes us most forcibly is the vast field still 
open for experimental research in this subject. 
Now that colleges, like the Yorkshire CoUege 
at Leeds, and tiie Central Institution at South 
Kensington, are fitting up engineering labora- 
tories provided with flrat-class testing machines, 
it may be expected that oar knowledge of the 
mechamcat properties of materials used in con- 
struction will soon be widely extended. 
Port T. treats of the transmission' and oon- 
energy by fluids. On p. 442 it is 
" '" a perfect fluid a sensible change ' 



stated that " 



all actual fluids a time Is n. 

necessity for time is attributed to viscosity, 
the fluid possessed no mass it would be right to 
attribute the time required in order to produce 
change of form to viscosity alone, bnt in » 
perfect fluid a finite force can prodnoe s Mte 
change of form only in a finite time sooocdiiig 
to Newton's second law of motion, and it u 
only when the time required exceeds timt 
demanded by the mass or inertia of the fluid 
that we have evidence of viscosity. 

Chap. xix. treats of the elementary priudples 
of hydraulics, and contains on intermting 
article on the resistance to the motion of thipg 
at speeds so low that the "wave resistance" 
may be neglected. In the next chapter, which 
deals with hydraulic machines, the propalsioii 
of ships by the jet propeller, by podcQes and b; 
screw pr£^>ellers is discussed. The theory of 
the hydraulic "compresser," employed to brake 
the recoil of heavy ordnance is given on 
p. 491-2. While the subject of the trana- 
mission of power is attracting so much public 
attention, the result arrived at on p. 494 will 
be generally appreciated — " Thus, for example, 
100 horse-power maybe transmitted by a a" pipe 
to a distance of 4 milea, or 10 horse-power by s 
1" pipe to a distance of 220 yards, with a loss 
by friction not exceeding 20 per cent." Thii is 
by means of wat«r from an aocumulab^ at sd 
initial preaaure of 750 lbs. per square inch. ITe 
have ventured to correct what ia clearly a mis- 
print in the text, and to substitute 1' for 1', as 
the diameter of the second pipe referred to. 
Again, " The power of a motor supplied bv a 
' ren pipe ... is greatest ^vhen one-thiid of 
) head is lost by friction," In thecaseof 
electric-motor the greatest power ie obtsinal 
when the loss of , potential by resistance is one 
halt, but the work done against electrital 
resistance varies as the squrzre of the concnt, 
that against the friction af water in a pipe 
varies as the cube. 

The last chapter is devo'ted to pnemnatics 
and thermodynamics. No attempt is made to 
treat the latter subject fully, and the secticm 
devoted to it constitute littlo more than a sum- 
mary of results. Borne important points, hov- 
Bver, are explained very clearly, and we are 
pleased to see that the author sUIl belierei ia 
compounding engines, in order to avoid the dis- 
sipation of energy consequent on the oondensa- 
Uon and re-evaporation which occur when a high 
of expansion is permitted in a single 
and that he is also of opinion that 
table economy may be effected by the 
use of a steam jacket. These points aie di«- 
cuaaed at muck greater length m the authoi's 
well-known treatise on the steam-engine, 

The notes, which are relegated to an appen- 
dix, contain much very interesting and useful 
information, and should be carehiUy studied. 
Another very important feature is the exempli^ 
at the end of eaoi chapter. A judidous selec- 
tion of a few from the many practical examples 
provided for the exercise of the student would 
convey a very fair idea of the contents of the 
work, and might b© substituted for a consider- 
able ^rtion of this notice. 
In conclusion, we may say that we have learned 
luch from the perusal of Prof. Cotterill's 
work, and may repeat the statement, that we 
know of no otner book comparable with it in 
its adaptation to the requirements of engineer 
students. Perhaps, too, we may express a 
hope that in future editions an index will he 
added, so that the very great amount of in- 
formation contained in the book may be rendered 
more readily available. Wk. GABinnT. 



PHILOLOaiCAL BOOKS. 

Ueber die baelaache Sprache und Spraeh/or- 



would be produced by a stress of sensible s«Aun^. (Bredau : HirL) 'fhe author describes 
magnitude m an indefinitely short time, but in I this as a general intioduotion to amore detailed 
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woA on the Basque*. Gertamlr it oontaiiu 
nothing which was not blreadj known to Basque 
ai^olan, while in one or two points its iniot' 
mation is behind date. It will serre the pur~ 
pose, howeTer, for which it is specially intended, 
of drawing attention in Ocnnanj' to one of the 
most interesting popnlationa of Surope. As 
the author writes for Qennan readers we must 
not quarrel with him for the exaggerated 
importance he ascribes to the labours of Hum- 
boHt and Phinips, though he would do well to 
reniembn that for independent researches in 
the Basque language a knowledge of Prince 
Zj.'L. Bonaparte^a wort:siB indispensable. 

UralaJtaiseke VSlker und Sprachen. By H. 
Winteler. (Berlin : DUmmler.) This is a 
Tolnable addition to the literature we already 
possess on tJral-Altaic ethnolo^ and phOolo^. 
It oonnsta of two ports, the first part being 
anthropological and the second pniloloKicaL 
In the first part Dr. Winteler reviews all the 
anthropological material we have at present 
for settling the relationship of the tTr^-Altaia 
peoples, and he treats it with a sober caution 
irtuch contrasts favourably with the attempts 
sometimes made to determine queationa of the 
kind by the help of some single characteriatic 
like the breadth of the skull. In the '' 

portion of his book be glances at the nu 
languages which have been held to present 
" Turanian " affinities, and oomes to the con- 
elusion that tliey have no oonneotion with the 
Ural-Altaic faiml^. He then prooeedsto inves- 
tii^te the origm of the cases in ITral- 
Altaio, and to give a general account of the 
Finnish, Samoied, Turkish, Mongolian, Tungu- 
sian, and Japanese languaeea. He comes to the 
conclusion tiiat an amxea word indicative ol 
"place" lies at the root of all the cases in thi 
XTral-Altaio dialeota, new cases being aubse- 
qnoLtly developed by the further definition of 
uie older ones by the addition of words like 
"within," or "near." He also holds that the 
TJral-Altaio family falls into two great groups, 
the Torko-MongoUan and the Finno-Japanese, 
which includes Samoied and Tungusian. How 
tax, however, Japanese has any right to this 
place will have to be decided by future re- 
searches. In the survey of ao large a field, 
omissionB and errors are unavoidable, and the 
apeoialist will no doubt object to several of the 
statements he meete with here and there. 
Perhaps, too. Dr. Winteler has trusted too much 
to books like Eovelaoqne's LiitguUtique. On 
the whole, however, he has performed his task 
well, and his book marks a decided st^ in 
advance in the comparative study of the Ural- 
Altaic family of speecb. 

Hit Samaritanuche Fentakueh -Vertioa ; die 
Qenesia in der hebraisohen Quadratachrift unter 
Benntemig deT Barberinischen Triglotte hrsgb. 
n. ndt Bhileitung, textkrit. Noten, Soholien n. 
BeHagen verseben. Yon Dr. S£. Heidenbeim. 
n^pzig : Schulze.J This is the first part of a 
Bibliotfieca Samaritana by this well-known 
worker in a neglected Held. Mr. Nutt, in 187'1, 
published fragments of the Samaiitan Targum 
from a Bodleian MS. Dr. Heidenheim aims at 
an emended t«xt, turning to account the labours 
of Fraukel, Eirohheim, Eohn, Koldeke, BrOll, 
Ac, and adding the results of bis own many 
yeaiB of study. An important section of the 
Introdnction deals with the palaeo graphical 
proof of the emendations, with lists of cha- 
racters confused in the M9S., svllablea mis- 
placed, ayllables inserted and attaetied, syllables 
which have dropped out, &o. The Scholia are 
not only full of original sugf^tions, but contain 
an ample repertory of the views of the editor's 
predeoessors. It should be added that the 
older readings, abandoned by the editor, are 
given in footnotes. 

Orammatik det Stbluehen Aramdiachen, mit 
•iner kritLschen Erorterung der Arantaischen 



Torter i 
(Leipzig.. 

It is more than 
and syntactical rulea 



N. Testament. Von £. Eautzsch. 
This work supplies a long-felt want. 

n — . collection of paradignia 

t is a critical analysis of 
the Aramaic dialect, in which parts of tJie books 
of Ezra and Daniel are written on the same scale 
as the larger Hebrew grammars of Bwald and 
Olshausen. The LaaUehrt, Formenlehre, and 
Syntax are dealt with in order, all the forma 
occurrina; in the Bible being quoted, such as 
present ififficulty or ambiguity being examined 
in detail, and the prindples by which the 
syntax is governed being lucidly and philoao- 
phioally explained. The plan of suck a gram- 
mar, as we leam from ^e preface, had been 
Icmg in tlie author's mind ; and the publication 
in 1882 of Baer's oritiaal Maeoretic text of the 
books 'fit Daniel and Ezra anoouraged him to 
give it effect. Beferences to recent literature 
bearing upon the subject are a prominent and 
useful feature in the work. The survey of 
Aramaic dialects in Sections I-G will be found 
in this respect particularly valuable. It might 
have been worth while, in mentioning (^- 
tion d-T) Sachau's article on the liturgical 
rSiio! rtKamnis from Palmyra (Z D.M.Q. xxxvii. 
562), to call attention to the singular affinities 
which it presents with the A^maio of the 
Bible, and which, indeed, it is the object of the 
article referred to to analyse. In connexion 
with Sachau's paper should be read now also 
the remarks of Duval in the Sevue dee Elude« 
Jttivu, 1884. And to the lit«ratnre dealing 
with the Nabataean and Idumaean dialects 
there should similarly be added the volume 
inscriptionB collected by Mr. Doughty, and 

edited by M. Benan, which has appeared -* 

Prof. Eautzsch'a book was published. It 

be hoped that ere long this scholarly grammar 

may Se translated into English. 

In parts vi. and vii. of F. Staub and L. 
Tobler a Schwci2erUc}its Idiotikon (" Fal, fel, fil, 
fol, ful " to " Fas, fes, fis, fos, fns ") there is a 
rich collection of fiwisa dialectic and folk-lore 
materials. It is curious to trace the way in 
which Latin, and even Greek, technical wordi, 
mostly of ecclesiastical origin, have been em- 
bedded in popular dialects. Thus, the word 
filialist" in Canton Zurioh means aclergyman 
who serves a subordinate churdi or chap^inan 
outlying district— a mission-chapel, as we might 
call rt— and has come to be applied to a chaplai] 
in a hospital or other institution as a " Filiale- 
kircbe," or mere daughter-church. The source 
of "ffisignB'," or " Mono-Fisigug," is more 
stranKe. ^l£is mocking name for a heretic is 
traced back to a reference to the Monophyaites 
and MonotheUtes in the Second Helvetic Con- 
fession (IMG): — "Mit der Lehr der Mono- 
theliteren onaMonophysigugen," Is any light 
thrown on our proverbial " March hare " by the 
"March foal" of Zuricb and Winterthur? A 
sturdy lad is "as stark as a Mareh foal (so 
stareh wie-n-es Merzen-fulli)." Persona who 
are hoaxed on March 1 are known as " March 
foals" in Montafun (Montavon). To "laugh 
like a Merzen-fulli " occurs in an AppenzeU 
Yolkslied. " Folio " has curiously come into 
use among the Zurich agriculture population 
as a synonym for the highest degree of per- 
fection. Tnus, a fine calf, cow, or pig is 
described as "es Chalb, e Chne, e Sou m alls 
Folio," and highly approved tobacco as "Dubak 
Tom Polio." A specimen is given of similar use 
in Biggenberg, Bern. "A Foul ball" {F-Ol 
ball) is constantly used by Swiss children ; so if 
they cannot guess a riddle they say, "We will 
be/;W," or the other says, " Will you be M ? " 
In games, the losing party is " foid," or 
" dead " [fill or tot). It will be news to many 
that the verb "jump" is used in the Bern 
Beeland, St. Gallen, Ehine VaUey, Wartau, 
and in Solothum for the German hiip/en — 
" wie ne Filhld so luatig ffioge gumpe und 
springe." The references t<) (£il4ieii's games 



frequent and full of instruction, for the 

young are the special guardians of what is old 
and teaditional in word and thing. The pro- 
verbs and superstitions connected with fire ar» 
almost endless, but the editors only give such 
specimens as bear on the philological aim of their 
work. " The Devil never spits m the fire (spuet 
Fur}"isaBa»elproverl>, To spit in the fire is 
dangerous, as it may bring a domestic calamity 
— measles in Basel, cutaneous eruptions of aome 
sort in the Zdrioh wiae-cUatricts. This super- 
stition is a survival of the primitive fear of^the 
element as a sacred but terrible power, who 
lust not be insulted. Our " Tule-log " is the " 
Chriatblock " in Switzerland. The editors 
le in it the old " Symbol dea Vegetationa- 
damou," and give references to Swiss authori- 
ties. Purgatory is in some places "PegfHr" 
{Feg/etier), in others " Fex-fiir." Hie lattOT 
credited not to " fugen," but to the Latin 
■cart. The Easter fire (" Oster-tttr "} is 
still lighted by the people in the churehyards 
between seven and eignt in the morning oa 
the Christian festival in Canton Aargan, and 
blessed by the Ffarrer. In Delsberg (Canton 
Bern], the priest burnt a New Testament in 
the " Oster-iiir " on Easter day, 1822, in order 
to make the fire more " segenskrattig " ! A 

C'shioner whose billet is not consumed in the 
ter fire expects bad luck. The iUustrations 
of the customs and weather-presages connected 
with Ascension day (" Ul-fart," " tTfert," 
" flffert ") are exceedingly full. The oustocu 
of going up the mountams to se? the sun rise 
(as the Uetliberg "Uf-fart" at Ziirioh) con- 
tinued long after the Beformation in the 
Protestant cantons, in spite of prohibitory 
ordinanoea. It was, of course, a remainder of 
the Pagan sun-worship. 



OBITVABT. 



Ws re^t to reoord the deatli of Mr. Searlea 
Yalentme Wood, a well-known Suffolk geolo- 
pist whose writiuM have frequently appeared 
in the JDumal of the Geological Society of 
London, tlie Geological magazine, and other 
scientific periodicals, Ho was the son of the 
late Dr. Searles Wood, the author of the famous 
work on the "Crag Mollusca." lu conjunc- 
tion with Mr. F. WT Harmer, of Norwich, Mr. 
Bearlm Wood carried out a detailed survey of 
the superficial deposits of East Anglia, and 
this willprebably be remembered as his greatest 
work. Only a few weeks ago Mr. Wood con~ 
tributed to the Geological Society a description 
of some interesting beds at St. Ertb, near the 
land's End. 



COSSESPONDENOE. 
" THK Etama op the hittites." 

Londtm : Deo. IS, im. 

Dr. Wright has thought fit to bring against 
e the grave, if not particularly appropriate, 
charge of lacking not only " hiatorioal aoon- 
raoy, but also " common candour," because, ia 
reviewing his book, I did not take into account 
a conversation which occurred some little time 
after its publication. With reference to this 



lawyer in interpreting a deed, tliat it is not for 
him to admit constructions and explanations 
which are not fairly to be inferred from the 
words employed, and are unknown to the 
ordinary reader. Such constructions and ex- 
planations are not unlikely to result frem errore 
and deficiencies having been detected and dis- 
ooTered after publication. And that this had 
occurred in Dr. Wrisbt's case was at least the 
impression oonveyedto my mind on the occasion 
to which reference is made; and, in fact, just 
before meeting iue. Dr. Wright's ezioi bad been 
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pointed ont to him, m I have reMon to know, 
ut the BritiBh UuMom. Bnt whether Dr. 
Wright did or did not expresH the opinion that 
&o namea Anah and Aholibamah are " Bemiti- 
deed ffittite, " mT lemembrance of the oonTena- 
tion will not enable niB to assert. And, ntore- 
omr, I am aaitt unable to tell what is the 
meanine of me expreeaion " BemiticiBed Hit- 
tite." t therefore oannot determine whether 
Anah and Aholibamab, or Jadith and Been, or, 
for the matter of that, Esan and Jacob, Saul, 
David, and the rest, are or are not " Semitiinsed 
Hittdte namea." The " Bemiticising " process, 
whatever it may be, randen namee so perfectly 
" Semitio in form," that the Hittite element in 
them has retiied too far into their inner depths 
to be discoTered. Ifailtoseethe^rtinenoTof 
what Faerst says about bamah h^g usedb^ 
Moabites and Edomitas, unleas Dr. Wright is 
of opinion that these peoples were "non- 
Semitic." 

A» to my suffering from " the craKe which 
disoorers obscenity in ererything that is curi- 
ous," I niid nothing of having diMSOvered either 
"obscenity" or "probable mdecency." Ihr. 
Wright wonld not Teqnire any very exteuaiye 
acquaintance with Eaatem anti^oities to find 



BCISNCE NOTES. 
Tar, remains of a scorpion from the upper- 
most Silurian strata of the Isle of Oothland have 
been recently deeoribed by Prof. G. LindBtrbm, 
of Stockholm. A fossil scorpion baa bIho been 
found in the Upper Silurian shales of IiO^ian 
Water, Iiesmahagow, and has been exhibited 
before the Geol^ioal Society of Edinburgh, by 
Dr. J. B. 8. Hunter, The subject of fosau 
scorpions has of lata received much attenfioiL 
from Ur. B. N. Peach, of the Gteological Survey 
of Scotland, who has described soma remark- 
able specimens discovered in the Lower Car- 
boniferous rocks of Eekdale. 

Mr. CiuaLEB S. Shebeinoioh, of Gains 
College, Cambridge, has been elected to the 
vacant Qeorge Henry Iiewes Studentship. 



PHILOLOQY NOTES. 
Prop, Oakbe, well known by his 

and important contributions to Sanskrit scholar- 
ship, and who, we onderatand, is on the point 
of starting for a journey to India, has just 
finished an edition of Szirwid's Punkly Kazan, 
^ a Lituanian translation of a homiletic work first 

out that the views of the ancient Orientals published in 1629, The author, the priest and 



the balance of evidence aa to sersml irordi andiu? 
In -0M being derived through ftench. Thalni. 
portance ef a single book is exempllfled bv Oipt 
J. Smith's Works (Arber, 188*). Bmith oi?a 
'"■'**"''""" for bitmaelt, date 1826, sbout s 



differed from onra, and resembled 
extent those of Gulliver's Houyhnhnm patron, 
who " could not undeistaud why Nature should 
teach US to oonceal what Nature had given." 
And, notwithstanding Dr. Wright's protest, he 
may, I think, without a microscope, see some 
pret^ dear evidence of tl.in in the doorway 
uuonption from Jerablils, and possibly also 
the Hittite inscription of Tarkntimme. 



THX BOIU plaht. 
B07«l QaidoiB, Esw; Deo. 18, 1394. 
I do not think that, from the botanist's point 
of view, the bop has uinch claim to be identi- 
fiad witii the Soma. It is a plant of a more 
northern habit than the vine, and though extend- 
ing to Elasfem Siberia, it does not in lower 
latitudes, as far as is Imown, reach nearer to 
the home of the Soma than the region south of 
the Caspian (see Alph. De Oan£)lle, Origine 
dt» FlatfUt oMivtet, p. 129 ; Boisaier, Flora 
orientals, vol. iv., p. 1152). The hop, 
belongs pretty oertainly to the primitive 
European fiora, and De Candolle doubts if the 
Aryan raoes had either notioed or utilised its 
properties. 

I am rather diaposed t« aKree with my col- 
league, Mr. Baker, in thinking "that it does 
not seem lik^ that any distinctively new 
plant-t^pe etill remains to be discovered " in 
the region from which we hope to reoelTe Dr. 
Aitchuon's oolleotiotu. I am not. therefore, 
very hopeful that botanical discovery will throw 



, if any, further light o 
W. T. Tb 



theS 



TOE WOBS " HinaoiLLrB." 

Uanwria, UaohynUeth : Deo. 11, 18S*. 
Li Davies's Welah-I^dn Dictionary, printed 
in 1632, we find the following entry :—"Buwl, 
Humeexllv*." I am anxious to ascertain the 
meaning of hamtcilliu, if anch a word has a 
real existence except in the present case. The 
Welsh fiuufJ is equally puzzling to me ; ao that 
it does not throw any ught upon its supposed 
Latin equivalent, any more than that upon it. 
I hare bved npwards of twenty years in parishes 
adjoining that in which Danes residea, but I 
have not been able to find that huwl is ever used 
by the inhabitants of the district. 

D. SiLVAK Etakb. 



Jeauit Eaatonsin Szirwid, lived 
tery of Wilna, and devoted himself ohiafly to 
the cure of aoula among the Lituanian peasants. 
Being himself a Lituanian, be waa able to 
speak to them in their own lauKoage, while 
other priests oould preach in Poliah only. His 
language is East-Lituaitian, not Zemaitic, and 
less mixed with Polish than other Lituanian 
writings of that time. He was a hard-working 

Eriest and scholar, and when remonstrated with 
y his friends on account of hia overworking 
lumself, he replied, with great simplicity, 
" What is the use of my health if I do not 
work?" He died at Wihia m 1631. Among 
his books the best known are (1) Clavxa linguae 
Lithuanicat; (2) Dictionarium Folono-Latino- 
Lithuanicum; (3) Panetaj aakima, in Lituanian 
and Polish, 1629. Prof. Garbe obtained a copy of 
this very soarce text from the Imperial Buaaian 
Library at Wilna, and he has added a valuable 
granunatieal intioduotion. The book is dedi- 
cated to Prof. Max Uilller, 

Mr. B. F. Standen St. Johit has been 
appointed Lecturer on Burmese in TJniversity 
College, London, which includes now a oom- 
plete school for the traimng of selected candi- 
dates for the Civil Service of India. Mr. St. 
John has been actively employed for more 
than ten years in British Burmah, where he 
was deputy commissioner in charge of the dis- 
trict 01 Bassein, supervised the proceedings pf 
subordinate courts, and carried out govern- 
ment policy on the Arakan frontier. 

Pbof. Atehtbon has been appointed to the 
Boyal Irish Academy's Todd ^^ofeasorsldp of 
the Celtic Languages. 



MEETINU3 OF BOCIETIES. 
Oakbbidoi Philow>oicil Bocibti. — {Thundau, 

Nov. n.) 

Poor. BuAT, President, in the Chair.— Dr. Fennell 
offered some observatious on the "Stanford" 
Dictionary. He aivued that the very satisfactory 
irogreaa of the collection of materials for the 
' Stanford " Dictionary furnished atrong reasons 
or iuoreaalng the number of readers, and he 
irged that each member of the Philological 
lociety ahoold make a point of flniling one or 
lore contributors, who can get fuU instructions 
n application to Dr. Fennell. He illustrated the 
importance of increasing the number of readers by 
showing how au quotation and uu book might affect 
questionB of Engliah etymology. A conMbator 
had furnished a quotation for baiteom dated 1603, 
which at once sameata that battoen may be a com- 
promise between f^ch and Italian, and ao altera 



figured as having two compasses \ ao that bin. hiii%. 
for bitt- may be due to the Lat. biiu- rather than 
to confusion with Elng. Hn. Smith also apella 
aapitaK "capetem," which spelling tavoon a 
direct derivation from Spanish e^atrmU. Bmith 
also (lesi) spalla jiofuaib more than once with a:, 
tff. p. i&i (compare oaryaaeii, ertmth. Urn, 
KH-apaHOs, taraiamii. He etinfinna Prof. Bkett't 
angeestion under hrmoado {Suppltaimf), "that Iha 
Kiialiah turned -ada into -ado in certain woTdi, 
such OS bairiaaJv, amitucada, Aa." A more geiutal 
asaertiou might Indeed be made— that the GngM 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight^th 
centuries generally changed Spanish (aometiinei 
Italian) o'a, which they did not accent into «. 
Rg., potato, tObaeeO, barricO, botargO, luTnaiO, 
battmadO, all with barrieadO and ambuiadO ia 
Smith's Wkt. Again armadO, enuadO, primtrO, 
ouMterO, i«B(Affl-0(Howell-ArbOT),jiia«) {^pjjmU), 
tatvO, confused bv Uahn with taivo for taWtjan 
[Sp. uUm, " a salute," of artillery), pnmadO (It) 
show for a. Ben Jonaon'a rodonuatt^ (ed. IGlt, 
aince changed to rodomontade aa in Piol Skest'i 
reference] supports Pref. Skeat'a derivation of 
ttrappado from It. ttrappata and of gambado fiom It. 

fembaia, and eo peihape does Beat Jonson'e puttit 
Kvtry Man in hit Sumour, p. 54 (1616]], but r/ Sp. 
pa$ada. Thebeetiuatance of d -^ Sp. a uuacoenta. 
ated ia eoiMrado (1B26), three a'a for three n'a. 
Smith, JTki., p. 791. This on* quotation com- 
pletes the preof of the Bp. derivation of eomndi, 
and shows the naval origin of the word. Smith's 
pttttargB lor botargo aupporta Prof, Skeat's view of 
There is only one word bi Dr. iltimyi 
- ado, for which a Spanisti equivalent in 
D Italian equivalent in ofa is not fmth. 
coming. Tills one word ia eamUado (Smith). Not 
if Smith, or whoever introduced eamiiada, knev 
the meaniuK of the word and also the Sp. taut*, 
"shirt," his refsshioutng of Fr. tamiuide iato 
camiiado waa not by any means ' ' ignorant," Per- 
haps he knew a Sp, camitada, and bis knowledge 
at latniaa kept hiiu from vrriting eomitado. For 
these reaeona Dr. Fennell could not acMpt Dr. 
Murray's article on -ado 2. Oapt, Smith, 1636, 
spelt ' ' davit ' ' David twice, and the unoaoal it^<» 
indicate that he thought it identical with tlie 
proper name. 



Horn. AacsuoLOOiCAi. InariroTB. — (Umnitii, 

Ha. Bain in the Chair. — The Ber. Joseph 
Hirst communicated the following acconat of 
the efforts now being made to c^ar the huge 
accumulation of dibrio frem the summit of ue 
Acropolis. About two months ago the new In- 
roector- General of Antiquities and ExcaTstioni, 
K. Stamat&kes, ytrucii't^pat, ably seconded and 
osaiated ^ the preaeut Ifinistei of Public Instntc- 
tlon, E. Volpictia, undertook at length to cany 
out, and tor the first time according to a pre-da- 
termined and oompiehensiTe plan, the oft-proJect«d 



article oi 



hare ao hmg dlaflgnnd it, and Uie i 
------ - ■■ ■ rtill o 

uaUy taken place as to 

the adriBBl:dlity of destrOTlng walls and buildinga 
of Frank, VeiMtian. or Toiki^ oooapanls, bat the 
prepondcoauoe of Judgment haa hoea. in tarDUT 
of laUna exact pnotographa of all later rnina 
of any histOTio or aiStaeoloajcal interest, sad 
of thus laying bare the original old wall of 
Grecian times. Accurate deocriptlona hare there- 
fore been drawn up, and numerous views taken of 
every important object that is to be removed, and 
the Athenian Acropolis will In a abort time be aa 
wholly iroreeentatiTO at eoggeetlve of andeutdaTC 
as ia Uie historic Soman Foram alnoe Dr. Baoalli 
and Slg. Timdanl be^can to oany ont U>eir neUe 
scheme. Neveitfaeteas, those \rtio after an abaencc 
of a few years again visit Athena, and approacb 
the aaored Hllf from virions sldee, wilf, p«r- 
hapa, be disappointed In the sudden dii- 
app^ranoe of many a Hme-boiKraMd laodmar^. 
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and legrat the mOilaM destniction of that 
Btrange medle7 of Tudd«h dwelliiiRB, modeni 
battlements, and medlaeral vall-skimiig. so long 
f»TiiilUr to the eye in Tiewa of the Athenlui 
AoTOpoliB. Too much prHlse, however, cannot 
be K»en to the energetic memben of the Greek 
Art£aeo1ogtcal Societj, who have taksn all 
nacea8ai7 precautions, and who watoh wiUt un- 
abated mtereet the piDgreea at the works. Few 
TisitoTB to the Ataopolia can (ail to remari: that its 
Bimunit is in manj placaa coTsred to the depth of 
from six to eight feet with the iibrii of ages, so 
that Important and expenslTs labour must bo em- 
plojed to exhibit the Tsrlona temples on their 
proper level, and to unearth the foundations and 
paToment trodden by the children of the Imperial 
CoTunonvealth. Let na hope that this new ven- 
ture will tend to the substantial enrichment of 
the well'deaertlug public museums established 
bme (begun, alas I after the whole world had been 
adorned wiUi the spoils and tropbiee of Oredan 
art], where every attention and facility is so lavishlj 
beMowed upon the stranger ! The workmen are 
now engaged in breaking np and in otearing away 
an enormous brick clstiini of Boman dayr 



•oldiers when the Acropolis began to have a . 
BideTaMe population. The guttam can stUl be 
•een which condnot«d the water from the too& of 
the temples and from the rock^ nufaoe of tbe hill 
into thii recess. It odeuplea the rectangular apace 
between the Plnaootheca and the back part of the 



leave revealed the original foundationB of thaeo 
Budent bnildinss. Ity the aid of a pole and of a 
steel tape I had an accurate measurement of this 
dstem made under n^ own eye, and found it to be 



vaulted roof Inbinged on the wall of the Pinaco- 
theoa to the floarinirof tiie dstem underneath ii 
about Ave metiee. TUa roof was supported by e 
row of three briok ocdnmns running down the 
middle flanked at each end by an abutanwt from 
the side wall, mftHng in all five brick supportB for 
the double- vaulted ceiling. It may be remarked 
that in all the andent dstems remaining in By- 
imidum tlie supporting columns are invariably of 
marble or stone. There are a number of email 
cisterns scattered over the Acropolis, three or four 
feet wide by, perhaps, six or eight feet deep, now 
half filled i^h mbbUh, presenting the appearance 
of huge circular ampAom made narrow at the top, 
which were built to supply privata houses ol 
Turklsb oi other times witA i^ water. Ftom a 
gap almady made In the side of the great dstem 
built np a^unst the Pinaootheoa {viz., on the long 
side of the dstem) I was able to observe some six 
feet of the original foundations of the time of 
Pericles. As tar as at present laid bare, vie., down 
to the bottom of the dstem, these consiBt of two 
layers of well-equared stones, surmounted by a 
projecting ledge. AH these stones are of the und 
usual in the foundationB of andent Greek build- 
iuBB, a porons-Iooklng tufa from the Piraeus, not 
unlike the oavemons stone used in walls of modem 
Paris, which crumble but do not break np Into 
pieceswhen stiuck bya cannon baU. Perhaps this 
ledge, which stands out bom Uie main wall about 
half a foot, may have been to protect the basement 
from the action <A rainwater. Just aa states 
chiselled In rough eecaipmsnts by Roman 



with this dstem nothing of importance has been 
found aare some fragments of inscriptions and a 
B mall marble head, all of which are deposited in the 
tempnraix mnaanm coected cm the A<xopo)Is. The 
mamben of the Qarman Bohool, however.in oleadng 
np the Jiiru round the temple of the Wingless Tic- 
tory have discovered another delicatdy-carved ftag- 
ment of the long-mlsiing balustrade that guarded it 
as with a barrier on the northern side irtuch looked 
shecrdownupon the main ascent into Qie Fropylaea . 
— Admiral liemletoommunicatad a memoir on the 
Uenhir Autel at Eemui, P<»it I'Abbi, Brittany. 
This Is a granite monolith, ten feet long, dis- 



Jnpiter, Hars, and other deitlea. ^e stooa woms 
to be of Boman date.— Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
read a paper on the Angustinlan Priory of the Holy 
Trinl^ at Bepton, Derbyddre, deacriblng the 
results of the excavations on the site <d the onnroh 
which have been recently completed by the Ber. 
W. Fumeaux. 

AirrHnoFoi.DOiaAi. iKBTiTura. — {Tuudaf, Stc. 9.) 
Pbofbssos Flowks, Preddeut, in the Ohair. — Blr 
John Lubbock read a paper on ' ' Marriage 
Oustoms and Belatlonshlps among the Aus- 
tralian Aborigines." Uany tribes are divided 
into families or gentee, and no man may many a 
woman of his own gent. For instance, among the 
Mount Qombioc (South Australia) natives every 
man is a Eumlte or a £nti, every woman a 
Kumitegor or a Kroklgor. No Kumite may marry 
a Kumit^or, nor a Kr^ a Erokigor. In many 
oases the divisions are more oomplex ; but the 
is that no man may mazir a 
s gons as Jiffwrff ^leee dlvi- 



tsntationi ti, ^panntly, 



are imposed on marriage, on the other hand, in 
one sense, every man is considered as a husband 
of every woman belonging to the gens with whldi 
he is permitted to marry; so that, as Messrs. 
Flson and Howitt fortiUy put it, he may have 
1,000 miles of wives. But though we may call 
this marriage — and it is a rite which in old times 
was generally, and to a certain extent ettll is, 
recognised as perfectly legal and respectable — it 
does not help us to the <nlgin of maRiage In onr 
sense. "Communal marriage" (aa he had pro- 
posed to call it) was no doubt aboriginal, and 
founded on natural instincts. But how did the 
iDstitnticmof " individual marriage" arise? "In- 
dividual marriage" oannot be derived from " oom- 
munlal marriage," beoanse, however much the 
gentes may be subdivided, the wives must remain 
in common within the gens. Messrs. Fison and 
Howitt did not, he thought, suffidentiy realise 
the fundamental distinction between tnase two 
customs. They spoke of both as " marriage," 
and, indeed, we had no other word for them. 
Yet they were radioally distinct, and even 
opposite in theb charaoteristlcs. Sir John 
Lubbotik had snggeated in his wc^ on Tht 
Origin of CisiAtsfwa that while, In such a state 
of things, no man oould apprwriate a woman 
belonging to his own tribe exctoMvely to himself, 
stm, if ne captured one belonging to another 
tribe, he thereby acquired an Individual and 
peculiar right to her, and she became his 
cluiively, no one else having any claim to, ._ 
properdin, her. He considered that this explained 
the prevalence of the form of capture in manlage, 



excduslte right. This view has recently been 
tested by Messrs. Flson and Howitt, but Sir , 
replied m detail to their arguments, and supported 



by strong evidence, 
taken Sbm their own wort— The Director (Mr, 
Kudler) read a paper on "TheJeraeU; or. Initia- 
tion Ceremonies of the Kumai Tribe," by Mr. 
A. W. Howitt, In which the author gave a detailed 
account of a Jeraell, at which he himself was 
sent, and drew attention to the manner in w 
it differs from, or has resemblance to, "The 
Knringal cf the Huirin| 

EmHBcaOB Mithsmat 



I, Soraarr. — [Fridag, 
Dte. It.) 

Mb. a. J. a. BAitCLAT, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. P. Alexander, Lady Margaret's College, 
Glasgow, contributed a papco: on "Failing Cases 
of Fourier's Theorem," remarks on which were 
made both by Dr. Mnir (who read the paper] and 
hj Prof. ChrystaL Dr. Uuii gave a note on " A 
Function of Two Integral Arpunents " ; and Mr. 
A. Y. Fraser disoussed "The Number of Con- 
ditions determining QetHnetrlcal Figures." 

BoiUi Asuno Soonn. — (Mimjaf, Stt, IS.) 
8iK W. Ucm, FMsideiit, iu the Ohair.— lb. B. N. 



Oust, hon. waretaiT, read a paper " On the Lan- 
gnages of the Bnanan Pnvinoe of the Oancasns," 
mnsteatlng his lema^ hr a rotertaioe to a laisa 
m^ ot that region. Betting on one side the 
European languages which do not belong to this 
province, and the dialeoUcal variations of those 
which do bdong, it appears that there are only 
seventeen distinot forms of speech spoken by a 
population of five iT><tHnwi> and a hall. Of tiieae 
the Perslsn, Eurdt Armenian, and Ossete belong 
to the Irai^au branch of the Anan family ; the 
TiiAi to the Altaic family ; and ue remainder to 
the group of peoollar mountain laiwuages of the 
Caucasus, wuch (aQ of them) differ from any other 
family of speech, whUe mtaij of them differ from 
each other. Tbilx straotore and vocabulary have 
been fully Uluetrated br Bchieber and F. Miiller. 
An interesUiig dlaaoidon followed, in which Sir 
H. C. Bawlinaon, Sir G. Campbell, Mr. Hyde 
Olarke, Hr. Biasdreth, Col. TeUer, end H. Issa- 
koirtook part. 



FINE ART. 

Blratfari-of^'AMm, trom tlie Earliest TiniM to 
the Deatti of Willuni Shakespeare. By 
Sidn^ L. Lee, with forty-five UlnstrationB 
b7 Edward HnlL (Seeley.) 
Tsx ahiine which in all England most attracti 
the modeni pilgrim is unquestionablj the 
place of Slu^spere'a birth and lepaltnre. 
Happily, it still oontaina manr of the oharac- 
tenstia features of mediaeTal times, and its 
iuh&bitaiLta have the good sense — ^if not the 
good taste — to tbIus and preserve whatever 
reoallH the memory of him who has made 
their town famous. The pariah church, the 
grsnimar school, the guildhall, and the chapel 
of the guild are externally mach the same 
now as when the poet's eye rested upon them, 
and there are not a few picturesque, half- 
timbered houses yet standing which may 
belong to an eailier date than the aizteenui 
century. Then there is "the great and 
sumptaoui bridge anon the Avon," witti ita 
fonrteen arches and long oaasewaT of stone — 
ttu excellent example alike of English masonry 
and English public spirit — and, to conolade, 
there are the muniments of the town, which 
carry back its history to the time of Henry 

From this bare recital it will be seen that 
both author and artist have had in Stratford 
abnndant materials upon which to employ 
their respective talents, and it is satisfactory 
to add that each in his department has 
acquitted himself well, and the result of their 
combined labonra is a volume of unasnal 
interest and conspicuous beauty. 

Mr. Lee begins his work b^ investigating 
the origin of the town, for which he does not 
claim a very high antiquity. Its name, of 
oourse, bears witness to the presence of the 
Bomans ; but the very formation of the word 
shows that the Saxon settlers lacked the skill 
to cany on what their predecesBors hadbegnn, 
or that the place was too inaigniflcant to 
require the costly advantage of a bridge. The 
fo^ continned tor many centuries the only 
means for crosdng the river; and, when a 
wooden structure was erected it was but a 
poor affair, and the approach to it bo dan- 
gerous that "many folks," save Leland, 
" either refused to come to Stratford when 
the river was npi or, coming thither, stood 
in Jeopardy of 3fe." -Stratford owed much 
to Sir Hugh Clopton, whose benefactions 
almost remodelled the town, and his gift of 
a new and noble bridge was worthy ^ the 
age in which he Ured. It will be nmem- 
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berad that New Place, when the poet ended 
hii days, was Sir Hugh's " pretty honae " in 

Stratfoid ; and it ia aomevhat remarkable 
that, aurrgimded as he was from first to last 
with memorials of this worthy merohant, 
Shaken should not have gtren oi hia 
portraitore. 

Mr. Lee illustrates many pasBages in Bhak- 
spere's dramas (he does not seem equally 
familiar with hia poems) with apt qnotations 
from contemporary records and allusions to 
the scenery and circumstanceB with which 
the poet was associated, and Hr. Hull is 
certainly entitled to the credit of ms^g us 
acquainted with many fair spots and interest- 
ing relics of the past. Borne of the etchingis 
— notably those of Charlecote, the poet's birth- 
place, and Uary Aiden's cottage at Wilme- 
cote — are effective; bat the artist's skill ia 
seen to better advantage in the vignettes, all 
ffi which exhibit great deamesa of outline 
and careful exeootion. He has also repro- 
duced with singular accuracy the Ground Plan 
of the town made in 1759 for the purpose of 
indicating the mediaeval portions then extant, 
and Speed's map of Warwickshire as pub- 
lished iu 1610. Altogether this handsome 
folio is one that should attract more than 
pasaing attention, and just because we do not 
regard it as a mere " book of the aeason" we 
wish that its value had been enhanced by 
addition of an index. This would have made 
more generally accessible the numberlesa 
facts rdating to Stratford and the Shaksperes 
which the industry of Mr. Lee has brought 
together. Chasles J. Bobinsoit. 



A Smathr Stblia JPm^tmm. (Fisher TInwin.] 
This so-called Stblia fauptrum ia a repro- 
dnction, on a smaller scale, of a volume 
published as a memorial of the Caxton 
celebration, held in London in 1877, It 
centaina reductiona from thirty-eight wood 
engravings, the original blocks for which 
were purchased by the late Mr. Sams, of 
Darlington, whoae name ma^ be taken at 
sufficient warrant for the genuine antiquity of 
these curious illustrations. Mr. Sams was 
well known in his day for bis untiring 
exertions in forming an antiquarian museum 
and a large collection of biblical and classical 
^vorka. He travelled, mostly on foot, through 
Eorope and in the East in search of antiquitiea, 
and is said always to have carried a hollow 
walking-stick, in which he kept bis money 
concealed. These wood blocks, which he 
piekeil up at Nnrembnrg, cannot be recognised 
as belonging to any old printed book ; and 
the artist's mark, which appears on the 
thirty-seventh plate, is unknown to biblio- 
gmphera. The aubjects were evidently 
intended as illustrationa of the life and 
parablea of our Lord ; and we have noted in 
the picture of Christ stilling the tempest 
(Folio L.) that the storm ia personified by a 
buman bead appearing in the clonds, blowing 
with puffed cheeks and open mouth, in much 
the same manner as ia seen in a twelfth 
century miniature in the library of Rheims, 
and again in a Pastoral of St. Gregory at 
Auton. This seems to be an image borrowed 
from Pagan mythology and introduced into 
the West with Byzantine art. In a tresco- 
painting at Tatt^edi, on Monnt Atlios, the 



winds are personified in like manner. La 
Folio Ixvi. the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, the soul of tho dying mendicant 
is figured as a little child, naked, sexless, 
passing from the mouth of the dying man in 
his last breath, thence lifted in an angel's 
arms and borne aloft to be folded in the 
mantle of God. The souls of the wicked are 
eithw demons passing from the sinners' mouths 
into the jaws of hell, or they appear as great 
black insecta that infect the air. 

We wish that these engravings had been 
simply published with an expl^iatory text 
instead of the passages selected by Messrs. 
Unwin from Wiclif s translation of the Bible. 
In some instances the text and illuatration 
aeem to have no connexion whatever. Thus, 
in Folio xlii., we have two scenes represented 
where Christ stands preaching to His disciples. 
It would appear that this block was originally 
meant to be cut into three pieces, since the 
two uppermost subjects have no possible 
relation to the lower. That to the right at 
the top is the birth of the Virgin. Bt. Anna is 
represented in bed, leanine on her pillow, tho 
attendant holding the inrant exactly as this 
scene ia always treated in early art, and is de- 
scribed in the Byzantine painter's guide, or 
Manual of FauseHnos, brought by M. Sidron 
from Mount Athos. In Folio xxvi., the upper 
subject probably represents Christ in the 
house of Lazarus, Martha carrying a plate 
laden with fiah, Mary kneeling before her 
Lord. This picture has no connexion with 
the lower scene — ^that of Cbriat casting out 
devils. Neither do the texts which accom- 
pany plates liii. and Ixxiv. appear to have any 
relation to the subjects treated. 

In ooncluaion, may we ask if the title of 
this work is not a misnomer? The uune 
" Biblia Faupemm " has been used to aignifr 
a special class of book otherwise termed 
" Typos et Antitypes Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti, and Biblia Typico-harmonica." Meer- 
man (1766) observes, "Hie liber qui oUm 
appellabatur Biblia Pauperum may be also 
caUed Figurae Typicae Yet^ris atque Anti- 
typicae Ifovi Testamenti, seu Historiae Jesu 
Christiinfignris." The text of this work closely 
corresponds to that of the Mirror of Muman 
Sahation, a mediaeval mystic poem in leonine 
verse on the types and antityptis of Scripture. 
The " Biblia Faupemm" gave two types to 
each scene from the New Testament, which 
was the antitype. The miniatures were 
arranged as triptychs, the antitype being the 
centrtd subject, while the types drawn from 
the Old Testament were at each side. The 
object of this arrangement was to prove the 
relation of the Old Testament to the New, 
to show the Christian religion as the revela- 
tion of a divine scheme fore-ordained from the 
beginning by the Almighty. 

Aa an example of binding and printing 
this book is admirable ; but we canno{ think 
the work ia at all " a perfect representation " 
of any book of the Middle Ages which bore 
the title of '* Biblia Pauperum." 

MiBOABST Stokes. 



MINOB EXHIBITIONS. 
Ub. SuTToir Pauckb has in a few years estab- 
lished his reputation as one of the most accom- 
plished ana refined of our younger water- 
oolourists, and hie drawings in Sussei, now on 



view at Messrs. Dowdeawell k Sons' in New 
Bond Street, ahow an advance in that tender- 
nesa of peroeption and dexterity of hand which 
have always been visible in bis work. In 
certain directions, indeed, he has not mucb 
farther to go. In rendering the tender exuber- 
ance of the first flush of apring with its blades 
and blossoms, its shoots and sprays, its delicate 
sunshine and still more d^oate shadow, even 
Mr. A. Hunt or Mr. North would find it hard 
to excel such drawings as "Sweet Spiing-tiiiLe, 
near Lavington" (16), or the "Month of May" 
(22). In "Willows'' (19J and "A Charmmg 
Btream, Arundel," the piece of smooth wat^ 
and its mystic reflections are rendered with 
equal skill; while the rich tangle of their 
wat«r-side vegetation shows a care, a know- 
ledge, and a patience, rate since the days of 
the Pre-BaphaeliteB. It is, however, in more 
pM LOramic scenery tiiat hia higher skill is seen. 
Whether he treats the bare downs with a bln»- 
white ohalk quarry e-Ieaming in the distance aa in 
" Black Cap Down (2), or such a fu-reaching 
and various landscape aa " Lewes " (23), we find 
him equally skilled to seize those melting grada- 
tions of colour and fine-drawn veils of mist and 
light which are only within the teach .of pure 
water-oolour. Though dealing gener^y with 
placid effects of sunlight and delighting m^nly 
m the loveliness of English soenery, Mr. Palmer 
can be solemn in sentiment, as in " Twilight— 
MidhuFSt " (37) Mid almost sombre as in the 
fine "Approaching Night— on the Bother" 
(52], where we see the ^t touches of the sua 
still warming the light clouda that float above 
the steel-blue bars of the horizon. Mr. Sutton 
Palmer has evidently studied much, both of 
art and nature, ana his sympathies are too 
wide and hia manners too many tor us to pre- 
dicate vriiat will be his ultimate style. We 
trust it will not be in the direction of too 
minute manipulation or too elaborate pretti- 
neaa. While the general tendmcy of hia work 
seema to be aomewhat too much tn this direc- 
tion, some of it, eapedally such bolder studies 
Ambersham Common" (36) and "Below 
Arundel " (41), makes ua hope that he will 
develope more of the breadth of Oewint and of 
the fresh vigour of Constable. A aotitaty 
street socue in Bye (o3) )s remarkable for the 
pure qnality of its transparent colour and the 
snreness of its tondh. 

We have ioo long left unnoticed a coUeotion 
of paintings and drawings at the Hanover 
G^ery, where Messra. Hollender and Cremetti 
have assembled more than one hundred and 
fifty worts of foreign artists. These are prin- 
ciiMilly French, and their average qualityishi^ 
Of deceased landscape painters there are several 
fine Corote, including two «f unusual interest, 
painted when he was still under the influence 
of Claude and the Classicists. By fionsaeaa 
there ore two, one of which is a small sunset 
with gems of colour. Two fine 
or two jewelly -woAm by Diai, a 
Troyon of fine quality, a Danbigny vid a 
Courbet make up a choice oollection of works 
by noted French landscape painters. J. F. 
Millet is also represented by a sni^ picture, a 
pasi«I, and a drawing in btack-and-whit«, all 
of which ate inturesiins. It is vrith re^«t that 
we must add a fine freen view of the Thames, 
by Bastion Iiepage, to tiie list of works by 
deceased French artista. The rest of Uie pic- 
tures we mnst dismiss even more summarily. 
They comprise a drawing by Heieaonier, a l^ve 
and celebrated picture ny Q. Jaoquet, "iCe 
Favane " (a dance of tiie sixteenth oentnry). a 
fine Israels, some fine Jacques and Ziems ; and, 
if we are obliged to pass over the others it is 
partly on account of theit merit, the eTeuness 
of which makes distinction dilBcult. 
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0BITITAS7. 
The pramatnn death of M. Boftiett Lepag« 
has removed from the ranki of French ut e 
painter whose performanoe, however remftrk- 
able, had not roally been equal to that which 
might have been espwted from his earliest 
promise. Judgment, it is true, must be arrested 
m the case of a m&a who died having hardly 
reached his prime — for M. Le^ge was but 
between thirty and forty ; yet it la, we deem it, 
very doubtful whether U. Lepage would ever 
have justified the hope* tlmt were bom of bis 
first successes. The distinctly gifted younf 
Frenchman, whose work we do but briefly anc 



adding little to the facts that he faithfully 
ubserved. One or two of his piotures are not 
easy to forget, but the enforced memory of 
them is not often pleasant, for they dealt 
neither with selected form nor with selected 
colour. If. Lepage was at once a painter of 
portraits, and of uie rural fljrure in its appro- 
priate Burroundings. His " Say Field " — not- 
able much more tor its figures than its laud- 
ecap4i — was the occasion of one of his first 
successes. Then he painted the portrait of a 
auSering lady, a friend of Victor Sugo's — one 
who bore up bravely against the continuous 
strain of physical diseoae — and this had a 



patience. A portrait of a young relation of 
the artist's won, it is said, the notice of the 
Prince of Wales, whose commiaaion to B£. 
Lepage to paint His Eoyol Highness'a portrait, 
led to the celebrity of the painter in ^England. 
M. IjepaKe's vision of His Boyol Highneaa was, 
to say the least of it, dry and unlovely; but 
tiie artiat wrought, we consider, with larger 
measure of succeea when he addressed himself 
tn the business of suggesting on oanvas or 
panel the flexible yet imperious nature of Sarah 
fieinhanlt. Xfitteriy he had, to some extent, 
esdiewed portraiture. He hod represented on 
a scale unduly large, and on canvases unduly 
empty, scenes of mstio life, which lequired 
Art, and not a tireeome photograph of Nature, 
to make them interesting. A prolonged reputa- 
tion cannot, we think, be permitted to thnn ; for 
their "realism," like too mnoh of modem 
realism, c6usisted for the most part in the 
obstinate adherence to the ugVy, in a continued 
coQstAUCT to the uncouth. The treatment of 
peasant life, wliioh was noUe and dignified, 
however sternly veracious, in the hands of 
Millet, and which acquired beauty and 
romance withoot forfeiture of truth in the 
hands of Jules Bret«n, became too often repul- 
sive, if it did not become grotceque, in the 
overgrown caovasea of the sincere but some- 
times ill-odvieed painter whose death we 
deplore. M. Lepage had, unquestionablj, his 
own qnalitiea of unr«dentins aocuracy of 
draughtsmanahip, inspired by smcerity of aim ; 
but like most men of mdividuality who succeed 
in being popular at all — it is, of courae, much 
voeier to be popular if you abiuidon individuality 
altogether, or even have no shadow of a claim 
to poaaeas it — H. Lepage was quite over-rated. 
He represerkted the movement of a moment. 
He h»ded that movement. But the time of 
its duration is too short for it to assume a sub- 
stantial importance. The morement is already 
all but over, and it is again likely to be imder- 
stood that a devoted reference t« the commoneet 
nature is neither the end nor the beginning of 
what one has a right to demand in the apostle* 
of Art. H. Lepage has not, in truth, reoewad 
the contemporary school, though he may have 
freshened for a moment its ouirent. 

FSXDEKICK WEOUOBZ. 



the well-known arobiteotnral painter. He 
but fifty-eight years of age, and fell dead 
while working at his easel, palette and brushes 
in hand. Eis views of old Bmasels that 
decorate the Salle d'Attente in the H6tel de 
Ville were painted before the boulevards, &c., 
had improved away portions of the picturesque 
lower town. His latest work, in which he h 
said to have surpassed himself, was the decora- 
tion, with views of Venice, of a dining-room 
for his friend, the animal painter, M. De Haas. 



C0RRB8P0NDENCE. 
saphazl's " lUDomfA ooL Drmfo." 
Dartmoutli VUl^Fonetafai Street, lYamnem . 
^Dec. 10, ISM. 

The above painting, according to the work 
On the Schools of Painting in Italy, edited by 
Sir Charles Eaettake, was in the museum of 
Naples in ISoI ; but I have reason to believe 
that sometime between that year and 1839 it 
was purchased by the late Lord Northwick, and 
added to hia celebrated collection of paintings. 
If so, it would have been Bold at his sale in 
lSd9. If anyone could give me the recent his- 
tory of this painting, and where it could be 
seen, ho would confer a favour upon me. The 
following description of this painting (which, 
according to Paasavant, dates from 1512) is 
culled from Sir Charles Eastlake'a work:^ 
" The Child, seated on the Virgin's lap, is 
bleesinK the Baptist, while Elizabeth supports 
his little arm. " Joseph is seen deseending 
some steps in the left-hand corner of the back- 
ground of the painting," B. H, Thtajtb. 



Tnosrsoif a life o 

Eatonn dub, P>U lUU, S.W. : Deo. IT, 1884. 

In my letter which appears in your last 
number I have aocidentaQy substituted the 
date of Hahlot Browne's birth for that of his 
baptism. The register of St. Mary's, Lambeth, 
records both that he was bom on June 11, 
1813, andbaptiaed on December 21 of the same 
year. A. 8. Bioknell, 



Tub Budden death is announced at Bmssels, on 
" ' ~, of H. JaiwB^tiato van Uoer, 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOQY. 
DuBnro the past autumn Hr. Axel Herman 
Haig has been bnay over an etching of " Poets' 
Comer," Westminster Abbey. Ur. Haig has, 
we hear, selected a point of view which 
brings into prominence the bust of the poet 
Longfellow, Another etohing that Ur. Haig 
is developing is an outside view of the Abbey. 
Trial proofs of the first named will he on view 
ediately in Messrs. Dunthome'a QaUeries, 
Vigo Street, and early in the coming year a 
proof of the later study. 

We understand that a second edition of 
Mr. Frederick Bamu^'s Character Sketekei 
from Dickens (which we noticed in last week's 
Acadeuy) has already been called for. 

Thk International Exhibition at Antwerp, 
to be opened next May, will include five 
sections:— [1} Education, Liberal and In- 
dustrial Arts; (2] Industries; JS) Navigation 
and Oommerce, Fisheries and Pisciculture ,' (4] 
Bleotrioity ; (d) Agriculture, Forestry and 
Horticulture. This will be separate from 
the exhibition of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and engraving, to which artdats of all 
oonntries will be invited to contribute. 

M. GuBTATE Leboit has been entrustwi by 
the French lUQnistry of Pcftilio Instruction witn 
a mission to India, for the purpose of studying 
and describinK the architectural monuments of 
that country from the earliest times to those of 
the Mogul dominion. 

U. JmjEH LX BhiXT will faraiah a series 
of illustrations to a new editicm of Alfred de 



Vigny's Servitude et Qrand»ia- M<lifairt», to 
appear next year, 

CoDKX Cabl LASCEOROwaia, in oonjnnction 
with Profs. Niemann and Peterson and Dr. 
Von LuEchan, has been during the paat few 
months ocoupied in archaeological researches 
in Asia Minor. It is stated that Count I^nck- 
orowski purposes to contintle these investiga- 
tions next year, and to publish their results in 
a work of considerable extent. 

THEdecontionof the" Salle desMar£chaux," 
in the Ministry of War at Paris, is now com- 

Sleted. It consiste of four panda painted by 
[. Thirion, the subject being Strength, Law, 
Courage, and Prudence. 

The proposal for the acquisition of the eplendid 
Pfahlbauaam ml ung of Dr. Gross, of Neuchatel, 
has been debated in the Swiss Nationalrath, 
There is some fear that this collection, which 
has been gathered with so much zeal and 
knowledge, may fall into private hands, and be 
scattered all over the world. It is particularly 
rich in articles of the bronse period. The 
difficulty is that the Swiss Federation have yet 
no central museum for the reception of national 
property, although the project for the erection 
of such a building is still under debate by 
the commission of experts appointed in July, 
1883, by the Department of tne Interior. 

Ar the meeting of the managing oommittee 
of the American School of Clasncu Studies at 
Athens, held at Prinoeton, on November 21, 
Prof. Albert Harkness, of Brown University, 
Bhode Island, was ohosen direotor for the year 
ieea-8S, The present direotor is Prof. Von 
Benechoten, of the Wesleyon tTniveraity, Con- 
necticut. A volume of papers by students of 
the echoed is nearly ready for publication. 

Wb have been favoured with a coot of^ 
Tht Oourteaay Matittlpiece, by Boscoe Gibbs 
with a biographical notice of the Bight Bev 
Peter Courtenay, D.D., Biahop of Exeter, and 
a description of the Courtenay Mantelpiece by 
Maria Halliday. (Torquay.) This attractive 
volume — printed for private circulation only — 
contains not a little which is of public interest, 
for the heraldic mantelpiece which forms its 
subject is in the Episcopal Palace at Eixater, 
and therefore is in some sense national property. 
It is a very beautiful example of mediaeval art, 
and worthy of the delineation and description 
which have been here bestowed upon it. Mr. 
Boscoe Oibbs hae not only reproduced its outline 
and details with the greatest accuracy, but he has 
also entered thoronghly into the sprit of the 
work— how thoroughly may be best seen by 
comparing his drawing with the engraving 
given in the third volume of the Vetutta Monu- 
■meiUa. Of Mrs, Halliday's share in the book it 
is almost enough to say that it exhibits her 
nsual excellences. She is well acquainted with 
the history of IDevonahire families, learned in 
heraldic lore, and writes with care and per- 
spicuity. As to the mantelpiece itself, it was 
removed by Biahop Philpotts in 1846 from the 
dining-room to its present position on the south 
side of the hall. It measures from the base to 
the top of the centre finiol almost twelve feet 
six inches, and its greatest width is nearly eight 
feet. Profusely ornamented with the tmarao- 
teristio devices of the period — eiroa 1480 — ite 
inost conspicuous decorations are three armorial 
shields, the centre bearing the arms of the See of 
Exeter impaling Courtenay ; the dexter the 
arms of Courtenay, with two swans as snppor- 
ters, and the sinister Courtenay impaling Hun- 
gerford. Emblems and de>ioes occur wherever 
possible, and scrolls, bearing appropriato 
legends, above and beneath the aluelds. It 
should be added that Mr. Boscoe has increased 
the value of the hook by a chapter, riohly illus- 
trated, dealing with the episcopal bhuonry 
extant in Exeter CathediaL 
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THE STAGE. 

Thb Imperial Theatre— wboM bright days have 
not been many— baa re-opened tbis week under 
the direction of Mr. H. St. Uanr. Mrs. Vi^hy 
WiUoughby would appear to be hia prin»apw 
actress, and Mr. Hermami Yezin — who lacka 
neither experience nor intelligence, yet too 
often fails to be moving — ia bis prinisipEu. aotor, 
for awhile at least ; for when Mr. Hare and Mr. 
Kendal produce "As Yon Like It" at the 6t, 
James's, Ur. Yeiin ia due to form part of their 
company. There is no reason why, under oare- 
ftd management, the Imperial Theatre should 
not succeed, since there is surely as much neoee- 
nty for a plarhouae in Westminster as for a 
playbooae in Chelsea ; and in Cbelaea the Court 
naa long been an accepted institution. 

Thb French Play*, nnder the direction of 
M. Mayer, at the Boyalty, will begin to be 
interesting early in January ; for, though we 
shall ho^y welcome the representation of 
"Le Mattre de Forges "^tor the English ver- 
sion of which the admirable acting at the St. 
James's haa secured a too prolonged success — 
it will be a gratification to see so eminent a 
French artist as MdJla. Jane Hading ; and, even 
after £escl6e and Belaporte, her performance 
in " Fron-Frou " may be a real treat. 

LoBO LttTOH' bas been justly taken to task 
tor a bomptioDS, a diffuse, and an ill-reasoned 
artiole for which he haa obtained insertion in 
the cwrent number of a great review. It is on 
ICssMaiy Anderson's Janet — a graceful, pEuna- 
taldng, but ineffectual performance, which 
might, one would have thought, by this time 
have been let alone by pnhlio writeis. Lord 
Iiytton is very rapturous about Miss Anderson's 
Jnliet. Hanlly any recent performance, it 
would appear, has more impressed this amateur 
of the tbeatre ; and, as Lord Lytton is assured 
that hia own - comparatively inexperienced 
opinion is right, and the opinion of the 
expert and the professional cntio wrong, he 
seeka about for an explanation of tbis 
difference of judgment — shall we not say, for 
tbis failure of juafioe ? — and he finds it chiefly 
in the oiroumstance tJxat Miss Anderson does 
not entertain the critics to supper, and that the 
critios, when entertained at supper, may be 
qnickly and permanently won. If this naiv 
explanation were really worthy of a moment' 
serious argument, we might bo inclined to re 
mind Lord Lytton of two things— first, that 
Misa Anderson ia very far indeed from being 
the only important personage of the theatre 
who does not extend to professional writers of 
position the privilege of taking the wing of a 
chicken at one o'clock in the morning. Yet, 
even Lord Lytton cannot suggest that an 
actress like Mn. Kendal, for instance — who 
doubtless considerately abstains from this gross 
but too aeductive form of bribery — ia not 
praiaed, and praised enthuaiastically, in the 

Eress. And secondly, we should remind Lord 
ytton — who does not much believe in the 
critical press ; that is, who does not much 
believe m the jndgment of the people who 
know, and who are appointed to judge chiefly 
because they know — we should renund Lord 
Lytton, in the second place, we say — only, tar 
be it from us to suggest that he requires this 
reminder—that Miss Anderson is accounted 
very beautiful. Now, though it ia true that the 
eift of an apple was terribly influential with 
Adam in early days, it is our own experience 
that Beauty is, with modem men, more mfiuen- 
tial than even — the wing of a chicken. Yet 
modem men, and modem critical men — all 
except Ijord Lytton, may we say P who is well 

Ereuaded in bis own mind— would seem to 
ve resistod the temptation to agcJaud the 
beautiful Miss Anderson's Jnliet. Whereupon 
we should argue with Lord Lytton — if we 
wished to argue with him at all — that modern 
critioian is snffloieotly honeot. 



REOENT CONQERTS. 
M&sAicE Sophie Lowe's two musical eveninga 
at the Prince's Hall on December 5 and 12 seem 
to have given ereat satisfaction. The pro- 
grammes, indeed, were of unusual interest. 
The first contained Schubert's Bondo for piano- 
forte and violin, several short pianoforte pieces, 
and five of bis songs ,' also instrumental and 
vocal selections from Schumann. All the per- 
formers were ladies : Mdme. Liiwe, Miss Lena 
Little, Miss Zimmermann, and Miss Emily 
Shinner. Miss Little has a voice of sym~ 
pathetic quality, and, iriien she has im- 
proved her style of singing, will do well. Miss 
Shinner, Uib violinist, played with much bril- 
liancy and earnestness. The second programme 
was devoted entirely to the works of Brahms. 
First came the pianoforte and violin Sonata in 
G (op. 78), played by Miss Zimmermann and 
HerrOompertz. TbiswasfollowedbyfourBonga, 
sung by Mdme. Lowe, and she was more success- 
ful in these than in her Schubert selection of the 
previous week. The first, "Kegenlied"(op. 50) 
IB intimately connected with the Sonata; for the 
theme and acoompanyii.g figure are employed 
in \ka finale, and the first movement commences 
with tlie three '"itiil notes of the song. Miss 
L. Little received much applause for her sing- 
ing of " Meine Liebe ist griin." The concert 
concluded with the popular ' ' Liebesliedar- 



tume (op. 9), No. I. Mdme. Norman-Nernds 
—id Herr Straus played— and moat admirably 
-the second of the two duets for violin and 
viola which Mozart wrote in 1783 for Miohaal 
Haydn. The Archbishop of Salzbiu-g had 
ordered Haydn to compose some duets, bnt the 
latter was ill and unable to finish tiiem. Heisit 
completed them, and they were handed over to 
the archbishop in Haydn's name. Mis. Hutchin- 
son was the vocalist. She sang with great taste 
a channing song by Purcell, " Nymphs and 
Shepherds, and had to repeat the second vene. 
She also sang four new songs, by Maade V. 
White, from 'ftnnyaon's " In Memoriam." The 
■ser ia clever, and can write effective songs, 
m selecting such words as those of Temi;- 
she has aimed too high, and the seutdmenw 
[ running through the music at times con- 
trasted painfully with the noble and sclemn 
words. How ill-timed, too, were the high sod 
loud notes to the words about the sentinel who 
whispers to the worlds of space"; and the 
combination of piano and organ in the aooom- 

Saniment to No. 4, "Be near me when mj 
ght i • ■• - - •■ 



who was at the organ, probably could not heir 
the piano, and the twemibU was by no meeni 
perfect. We ought to mention the delicate 
ner in which he accompanied the Futcell 
song. The programme included Schnhert's 
A minor Quartet^ and Haydn'a FiKuoferte ^Md 



Mills, with Miss 2!immermann and Miss Car- 
micbael at the pianoforte. 

Last Saturaoy afternoon St. James's Hall 
was crowded. Mdlle. Clothilde Kleeberg was 
announced to play Schumann's " Camaval, and 
besides there was the attraction of Mr. S^tley. 
Mdlle. Eleeberg woa not happy in her inter- 
pretation of the " Scenes Mignonues"; it de- 
mandjs clever fingers, and these the player 
possesses ; but she did not always suooeed in 
making tbe music "speak for iteelf." There 
is an indescribable charm and poetry about the 
"Chopin," "Reconnaissance,' Promenade"; 
but it was precisely in these numbers that the 
player failed to satisfy us. The "Papillons" 
and " Bavidsbiindler March, too, were not 
given with sufficient clearness and power. 
Mdlle. Kleeberg is an accomplished pianiste, 
but, if we mayjudgeof her from last Saturday's 
performance, she haa not yet caught the spirit 
and meaning of Schumann's music. She after- 
wards took part with Signor Piatti in 
Beethoven's pianoforte and violoncello Sonata 
in A (op. 69). In this work she was heard to 
much greater advantage, but found it no easy 
matter in the cantabile passages to vie with the 
fuU, rich tones of the eminent violoncellist. 
The programme included Mozart's Quartet in 
B flat and MendeUsobn'a postbumoos Andante 
and Scherzo. Mr. Santley, who was in excel- 
lent voice, sang songs by Handel, Schumann 
and Gounod. 

On the following Monday, Mdlle. Eleeberg 
was again the pianiste, and performed Bach's 
" Fantasia cromatica con Fuga." The fantasia 
was well played, and, so far as the notes ' 
ooncemed, the fug^ue also ; but the rate at 
which it was taken robbed the music of much 
of its dignity and meaning. As Mdlle. Elee- 
berg gave the Billow version, she on^t to have 
followed the written instruction, "Poco Alle- 
gro e tranqtullo." A more interesting account 
of this chef-d'<euvTe of Bach might have been 

fiven in Uie analytical programme-book had 
pitta's Life of Bach been consulted instead 
of the somewhat antiquated one by Forkel ; 
and it is high time to correct the errors in the 
notice of the composer : in the same paragraph 
the date of his deat^ is given twice, each time 
differently and in neither ooae correctly. Mdlle. 
Eleeberg was encored, and gave Ohopin's Noc- 
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LITERATURE. 
JBoeiet. B7 Alfred Lord Tennyson. (Uao- 

millan.) 
Wasv Anstotlfl ptoooimced that trei 
miperior to epio poeby, he exprei 
fliiMt and most mtttnre Greek oritioism on 
a mbject where the Oreek jadgment must 
alw&fB be deoittTe. And io when Lord 
Tennyeon deliberately doei UkewiaQ, 
to mite in nwrative, and dflTOtes bimteU to 
the dmna aa the finhl field of poetry, orititusm 
nnat be ^lent before the judgment of the 
first of living poets^ Sabmisaion may in many 
minda be mingled vith regret ; for the world 
has grom so aoonstomed to his wdrk in one 
field of poetio ait that it is ready to cry out 
when he abandons that field to seek elsewhere 
a fresh perfection. But a poet must choose 
his own methods ; and a poet whose fame 
has for forty years been established may com- 
mit himself to experiments that a smallw man 
might hardly attempt. It does not seem 
probaUe that Lord Tennyson will be known 
by lus dramaa to future ages; rather bis 
dramas will be known as written by the poet 
who wrote "Ifaud" and "In Uemoriam" 
■nd " The Holy Grail." For one who already 
wears the triide orown of the great lore poem, 
the great philoaoiduo poem, the great religious 
poem of the age, to elaim the fourth circlet of 
the great trage^ may seem almost orerdaring ; 
yet there is no one eue who can oballen^ his 
right to this last likewise, or, it there is, hia 
day is yet to come. 

The subject that Lord Tennyson has chosen 
for his new drama is extremely felicitous, 
more so, perlims, than that of either " Queen 
Hary" or "Harold": it has more tragic 
' depth than the latter, and deals with a noUer | 
character than the former. The idea of com- i 
Inning the half-fabulous story of £otamund 
with the main plot in an interwoven thread 
of interest cannot be denied the praise of 
ingenuity. Yet it is a dangerous game to 
invent history at the same time and in the 
same breath that one is dramatisiog it. Lord 
Tennyson has elung with the utmost rigour 
to the hiatorioal fact in the main plot of his 
play ; but this very rigour aervea to hai^ten 
the aeose of disparity between the histoiieal 
and the unhietorioal portions. Perhaps it is 
a suffiment defence of this disparity that the 
author himself recognises and even insists 
upon it; tor this I think is implied in the 
remarkable lyric with which the second act 
opens. He feels the breach of continuity in 
passing from the Council of Northampton to 
the bow^ that never existed out of fairy- 
land ; and by the moat anbtle and delicate 
device he makes the tranntion through pure 
poetry, where space and time are lost. 
" VtHcea heard anging among the trees" is 
the stage direction for the song. Are they 
jsnppowd to be human voicee or more than 



human ? One ooold have wished dearer is- 
formatiou. But I think they are the same 
voices that made music in Frospero'a island, 
"to work his end upon their senses that this 
airy charm was for." For the lyric itself no 
praise can be to3 high. There is not another 
man living who ooold have written it ; and 
Lord Tennyson himself has never written 
anything more beautifoL 
"1. Is It Uie wind ol the dawn Uiat I hear in the 

t<neoveaheadr 
3. No; Iratthevcdoe of Uie deep as it hollows 

the cQUEs of the land. 
1. Is there a voloe oomlng up wiUi the voice of 

the deep from the stoand, 
One ocmilng op with a song In the flush at 

,ii bomol 
ifiom Uie 

1. Love that can shape or can shatter a life tiU 
Uui life Bhsll have fl«dP 

S. Nay, lot as weloome him, Lore Uiat can lift 
up a life from the dead. 

1. Keep him awa; from the lone lltUe isle. Let 
us be, let ns be. 

3. H», let him make it his own, let him lelgn 
m It— he, tt is be. 
Lava tiiat Is bom of the deep oomlng up with 
Qie son from the aeK," 

The secret of the wonderful beauty of tliis 
lyric, beyond the indefinable charm that one 
^ways has to come back to in the end, lies 
in two qualities: the perfect predsion and 
gem-like cleamesa of the m^re, and combined 
with that, the perfect freedom of the rhyth- 
mical movement. Each line is in musical 
quantity accurately the same as even' other ; 
and yet the metre is so treated that the same 
effect never recurs. This is most strikingly 
shown in the fifth and tenth lines. They are 
verbally the same; and yet their musical 
effect is completely different. It is a great 
delight, too, in an age of slovenly anapaests, 
to find one who con show us what anapaestic 
movement ought to be. If there had been 
nothing in the volume but this lyric, for the 
sake ot this lyric the volume would have been 
priceless. 

It is curious to observe how Lord Tenny- 
son has gradually developed the dramatic 
forms of blank vene out of the idyllic. The 
two metres are, in fact, completely different, 
and a poet who is able to write in one kind 
may be quite unable to write in the other. 
It was not until he published this play that 
Lord Tennyson gave the impression ot having 
really mastered the trt^c iambic; and the 
additional nuistery now shown goes a long 
way to place B*oht in a higher rank than 
the plays that preceded it. There is one nuanet 
of versification notioeatJe beyond the rest, 
because it is a secret ot Sliakspere'e, and hod 
hardly been reproduced before. When a 
speech ends in the middle of a line, it is 
Shakspere's prootice, in his finest versifica- 
tion, to stop on a weak syllable, and repeat 
that syllable in the begluning of the speech 
that follows. The use of the device seems to 
be that it prevents the opening words ot the 
second speaker from any appearance of being 
spoken to fill up the line : a fruit which is 
fatal to the dramatic perfection of dialogue. 
It makes the speeches run on to one another, 
instead of being simply laid as it were side by 
side. This device is repeatedly employed in 
Btektt with great skill. 

There are several other metrical peculi- 
arities in the play that are also Shaksperian, 
and probably the more closely it is studied, 



the more of them would appear. Hare and 
there we have still fragments ot the old epio 
diction. The paraage just ta be qnotad, me 
of the moet magnificent pieces of language in 
the play, is so to a curious degree. It might 
be taken bodily out of a narrative poem. It 
is precisely in the metre ot the later idyl^ 
where it has become fuller and more varied 
than in the earlier, though the fact is thinly 
veiled by the laige proportion (rf feminina 
endings : — 

"Am I the man? That tang 
Within mj head lost night, and lAea I slept 
Hethouffht I stood In OanteAun Htnster, 
And spske to the Lord Ood, and said, ■ O Load, 
t have been a lover ot winsa and deUoate meats, 
And secular spleudoars, and a favourer 
Of players, and a courtier, and a feeda 
Ot dogs and hawks, and apes, and llmu, andlynxaa. 
Am / the man ? ' j ^itH the Lord ai)swer*d me, 
' Thou art the man, and all the more the man.' 
And then I aakad affain, < Lord 017 Qod, 
EBniy the HJng hau been my friend, mj brolhdr, 
And mine iq)liner In this world, and ohooen me 
For this Thy gnat archbishoprlck, bellerlng 
That I shonld go against the Church with Uia, 
And I shall go aguust him with the Ohmch, 
And I have said no word of this to him : 
Am /themanF' And the Lord answer'd mo^ 
' Thou art the man, and all the more the mm,' 
And thereupon, methougfat, He drew toward me 
And smote me down upon the Uinster fiooc. 
I fell." 

Splendid OS this is, it is barely in dramatto 
form. Compare it with another great speech 
where this dramatic form is tulty attuned, 
and the difference is at once obvious — 



Hy son a Gllffopd and Plantagtnet. 
I am to die then, tho' there stand beside thee 
One who might grapple with thy dagger, if ke 
Had aught ot man, or Uion of woman ; or I 
Would bow to »uch a baaoneaa as would mi^ as 
Mostwortlnoflt; both of n* wlU die. 
And I will hj with my sweet bc^ to heaven, 
And sliilck to all the saints am<mg the Stan : 
' Eleanor of Aqnltalne. Eleanor of Bnglaad I 

lurder'd l^ ths' -■*-'*■ ■" 

WhuM dolugss] 

' "--•--'- the 

Polton, thins own uncle — nay, 
Oeoflrey Plaotagenet, thine ow&hoaband's b 
Nay, ev'n the acconed heatlien Saladdeen — 



I am not aware that dramatic verse trf this 
quality has been written since Shokspere. 

Lord Tennyson says in the dedication tlutt 
this play is not intended in its present form 
to meet the exigencies ot our modem theatre. 
It is not clear whether he means theatre to be 
taken in its ancient or in its modem sense— 
the andience or the stage. It he meane the 
latter, it is a question on which special know- 
ledge is required, and where unprofessional 
criticism con have little weight. The ques- 
tion of what does or does not suit the stage la 
one to be decided between tbe playwright and 
the stage-manager. But if he means the 
audience, the remark seems to imply a lugges- 
tion that modem audiences exact more (or, at 
all events, do not exact the same sort of thing) 
from a writer of plays than they did in former 
times. Is it really so ? One would fancy 
that the average intelligence and the average 
sensibility to poetry, among a modem audience 
are on uie whole much what they always 
were. But there is certainly one ttieat 
difference : there is no longer a class of pro- 
fessional playgoers. Every one goes to the 
theatre ; but people do not make a study of 
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■ goiog'to the theatre » much aa we are told 
tixey once did. It would aeem to follow that 

. the receptive and critioal tacnlty ot the 
finuiller public by whose judgment a stage- 
play stands or ntlls is leas highly trained; 
and in snch things training goes a loDg way. 
lEuch ot the dramatia art in Seek*t is so deU- 
cate that it can only be appreciated on a 
second or third reading. Now some points 
are more easily grasped with the aids ol sight 
and sound, but others are not. It is, perhaps, 
not too. much to assome that Uie play would 
have to be seen as many times as it has to be 
read in order to be appreciated as it ought. 
But whateTer may be the case with lit«rary 
critics (who, it is said, are apt to pronounce 
their judgment at or before the first reading), 
- andiences, at all events, pnmennoe theirs at 
tha.flrst hearing. A drama cannot be suited 
to the exigencies of the theatre which is not 
simple enough to appeal to its audience at 
once. But to write ^ys that combine this 
immediate and nniveraal power of moving 
feeling and imagination with the highest 
philosophic and poetical quality is a task 
which would leave room for little else in a 
lifetime. 

If, however, Loid Tennyson has determined 
not to write plays for the stage, one could 
wish he would give fuller rein to the more 
purely poetio quality of his dramatic works, 
aud, as Bhakspere did, turn from writing 
histories to writing romances, where he would 
not be hampered by any sense of historical 
or metrical proprie^, and could slip at will 
into the idyllic verse of which he is the one 
great modem master, whenever he was so 
minded ; or uie, if he would, the statelier 
measure of ancient tragedy, of which he has 
given us a glimpse already here and there. 
There is a match of this, the greatest of sU 
styles, in one scene of Btektt, where 
Eleanor and Fitznrse appear in the forest 
outside Bosomund'a bower. The Queen's 



are in the monnerot a Greek prologue. They 
have the great touch ot the ^ku vtKpiM KtvO- 
fudva xai, anarati xvAat, and give the same 
wonderful thrill of expectancy. But the 
seiiae of dramatic fitness comes in by the next 
line, and the thrill is gone. 

Any poetry written by Lord Tennyson must 
be full of telidties cd lai^nage. JBtektt 
has lines like these : — 

" There stole into the dtr a breath 
FoU of the lummei." 
" Hie long M 

0( the perpetual h 
" Indongaoned from one whisper o( the wind." 
" Shall not Heaven he sarT'd, 
Tho' earth's lasteaitiiauske olaihedthe mliuter- 

bells, 
And the great deeps were broken up again, 
~ hin*d against the sonP" 



d against 
But it would be somewhat 



the same of hla 






xaggerated to say 



There i 



I tho third act, put in the mouth of 
of Bwamund's waiting- woman. It is studied 
from Urs. Quickly's immortal account of the 
sea-coal fire in the Dolphin chamber, aud 
goodwjfe Eeech'e mess of prawns. It is 
undeuiably like ; like, but ah, how different I 
" I ha' been but a week here and I ha' seen 



what I ha' seen, for to be sure it's no more than 
a week since our old Father Philip, that has . 
confessed our mother for twentv yean, and she 
was hard put to it, and to speak truth, nigh at 
tin end of our last cmst, and that mouldy, 
and she cried out on him to put me forth m 
the world aad to make me a woman of the 

And BO on, and so on. The sentence fills a 
page and a half, and to quote it in full wonld 
take up about half a column of the Audeht 
to very Uttie purpose. 

But in spite of such blemishes as this, 
Btettt is entitied to take rank as a great 
play, and worthy of Iiord Tennyson, nitii 
him the year is still fruitful in its decline : 
" — dant aifonta sitvae, 
Bt Toriaa p<mit fmges auctonmns, et alts 
MItti in KptMa ooqultur vindemla sazis." 

J. W. MAcxiBU 



Mumjf't Saniiooi for Otmm. In 2 vols. 

Fifth Edition. 1884. (Sabn. Kurray.) 
Batdtim'i Bmtdbooi, OriMhtnUmd. First 

Edition. 1883. 
Thb increasing interest of the world in Greek 
travel makes tiie appearance of these two im- 
portant books very opportune. Both profess 
to give the ordinary tourist all the ii^orma- 
tioo he requires for the peculiar, semi-oriental 
kind of life and locomotion he will find in 
this outmost of the East. For as the country 
people in the Morea commonly ask, are you 
come from Europe, so every traveller who 
oomes there, oven from the wildest parte of 
Calabria and Sicily, will feel that be has 
passed from the West into the East, from the 
lands of roods and diligences imd inns to those 
of bridle-paths, dragomans, and khans. 

The first question ot interaat is this : Has 
the fifth edition of Hurray's book, produced 
nearlv a year after the new venture of 
Badeker, made a corresponding advance F Is it 
not only the newest, but accordingly the best 
handbook for Greece? To this th^ can be 
only one answer — an emphatic No. 

Let US take up the inquiry which every 
traveller bos a right to consider capital — I 
mean the safetr of the country. On this 
Baedeker (p. xxiv.) is quite precise. 
"The public safety now leaves notiiing to be 
desired. Sinoe the great outbreak of brigaiidage 
in 186a [1869 F], to which several En^isbman^ 
ricKms, the Greek Government has eneiKeti- 
oally cleared out the scoundrels ; ontheToridsh 
frontier only has the evil shown frequent signs 
of reriving. For many yean the Pdoponaesus 
has been considered perfectly safe." 
I can corroborate this statement from the 
experience of several jonmeys through the 
wildest parts of Greece from 1874 to the 
present year. During the past spring I 
wandered in and out through the glens and 
forests of the Morea, and found everywhere 
aucli perfect security that there were no patrols 
of troops, no police visible — in fact, no more 
precautions required than there are in Rnt- 
landshire. What does Murray's hook say? 
It records the same facta (p. 17). 
" Extremdy few acta of brigandage have taken 
place since the Fikermo disaster [that of Heasis. 
Howard, &o.. in 1870], and during the last 
eight or nine years none at all. No fcesb case 
has occurred down to the present time (1882) 
[why not 1884 P] ; but the safety of the northern 
boraer distriote can never be goanmteed. The 



Prioponneaaa is goMtoIly safe tnm dsBM, 
the brigands being far too denr to irfIllB|l* 
enter such a imt-dfMe." 

Kow thu last santflnoe is both wraag, igBKHt, 
and Ubelloas. It ii as wnmg to say that Oi 
Mores is gunenlly safe, as it would bs te aif 
the Fhoenix-paA neu DvUia is BOHnllf 
safe — indeed even more lilae, fat ia tlis 
Fhoenix-^ark, as }nst lately in Atliea sad it 
Plymouth, then hare been notable mmdni, 
whetiier for plnndat « poIiti«i, whersu the 
Morea has not evra this stain spon it 
ignorant to call the Palopamwms a td-it 
seeing that the alps et Arca£a ud AehiU, 
and the immense Beaboard, give any niieniit 
nnlinuted means flf fcM^mg er snaginc bi 
foreign eonntriea. U Is, mweover, Bbdlou 
to give this false reason as Hw eoue «f ftt 
*' rfthepeninwU, which leally is owiagta 



the tiuift aira honii ty of • voy flaepws u trf. 
To make the mattw wane, ana to sMw dsinf 
the Handbook to be nther obeolrte or miW 
lent, we are advised in the very^wxtpage: "le 
visitor to Qraeoe shonld omit to nid X. 
About's delightful Boi iti Jbtdagm": ^ 
in a note, "The brigsmdsof both EanMi 
and Asiatic Tnricey ore almoat exdnnruf at 
Greek blood." (tee rnba onei «jei st lUi 
last statement, and looks at it again. The 
interior of AaU lOnor oratains ast Qneb, 
but Kuida. Is it perieeth Mb lAn -n 
leave the seaboard ? Hie U^ilanis onMlt 
Corfu are peopled by AUmians. Arsthej 
too absolutely safe ? Will the editor ;nM 
that no AlbostMia were emcmg tin loratf 
brigands ia Greeoef A«t«11ie BtidtMrn- 
UgHM, it is indeed a dali^itfnl book In taj- 
bod^toread, but as a guide to Greek life nd 
habita, it was never tree without wf 
qnflliftcationa, hmng the hittsi sitiie d m 
enemy under the form of a noval; an 
it is, withont any qnalifleatwia, aWnl^ 
false. It is ttie duty of u i uf sna lAe kam 
Greece trom reoent expeneeee to fnM 
against aueh wirfeadiag KtM ■JashJerwi ^ 
menta, to repel snch gmae in}nstioe toni* 
a people irao hare made greet striiUia 
the direction of eider and emlisotisB. Te 
have heetnl, I repeat, of a shnAieg miriif 
just now, not for bom Athens, for Ihs ab 
ot robbery. We hear ot sn^ ev«y yw a 
England. Unless, therelon, sDme d>"^^ 
chutge oomes over the ooniby, the fa^ 
people should have been asKired that tn**- 
ling in Grsece is about as sale as trsnOiig * 
England. 

This first inquiry leads us to '"■''[ 
nnfarourable JudgaoBt of thn KBidboek, in 
nnfortnnately. It is bat toe weU fooadsi I 
will not deny that tlure is mek v^wde 
knowledge scattered thveodi it ThsskstM 
of mediaeral Oreeoe, nkt el its ^T*"!^ 
churches are very interesting, and w^* 
book is a sort ot oento of exoeDat asbsw 
tram the great trarellen— Stnsit, Um, 
Chandler, Wyse, Bees, Oaftios, To«r-i™' 
hare done so much to illostfate the gsogn^f 
of Greeee. But this is the ebarsoterol^ 
book— a eeate— aad in every such woik then 
must be aerioos omissions ud setioss bbm*' 
rades, for it is pat togetbsr at •"W^J^ 
This ia plain from ttie Teiy printing at tM 
isolated Greek words in the trat ^J 
are so very inacow«t^ stpemsUy >■ 
accents, as to show that the writw w 
familiar neither witk aMient ler ■*«■ 
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Ctrwlc. "We must content ounelres with 
giving lome ipectmanA of serunu firalts 
wninion, both g^nenl and partionlar. 

la the iDtrodootion on general topioB, it irill 
be notioed tiut in the article on the modern 
Qntk ItagOMfo bo attompt !■ made to give 
the travellor the mnalleat pnwtical help. 
ia not giv^ a unfile hmdj sentatce, or any 
start for eoiiTers^ion. In Baedeker there 
ia aa exoellent little ohreetoniathy of phraaea, 
irith the prontinoiation tanght by translitera- 
tion. In speaking of Hellenistio Greek 
(p. 65), it is evidently implied that it -was 
ooufioed to the Ifev Teetament and Apocrypha, 
vii., to Jem who spoke Greek ! We are told 
(p. 13} that Greeks will, at any rate, 
endeavonr to nnderstend what may be said to 
them, and an generally very qaick in devin- 
ing the meaning of even the moet blondering 
interlocutor. I warn the traretler to expect 
ao andi thing*; if he sars fuAum instead of 
ftiKum, or ^{upa. instead of ^/upa, they will 
give it ap at onoe, and look stolidly 
blank. In any ooon^ I have travelled I 
ment yet saw a people take so little 
faonble to andoFstand a blundering stranger. 
Let na ton to the sooonnt of the Greek flora. 
Kothing is more enchanting to the Iforthem 
' trarellw, eqwoially in apring, than the field 
liliea and tlw asphodel, the aplendid anemones 
— HiAunging aoeording to altitude from scarlet 
to maUve, violet, and even deep bine; 
the yellow and white and brown irises; 

- thn many orohtds ; and at great heights the 
prinTotafl and violets in wateioonrses ; the 
eyclamtti, the sdlla, and the crocus. These 
Hid many other beantifal wild flowers make 
O«eeo0 a real paradise for the lover of 
flowers. lake things may be said of the 
abmba, of which maatich is the most remark- 
able, vQd pear and Judas tree the showiest 
One small paihgraph (p. 33) disposes of all 
this BjdflBdeOr in enoh phrases as "a mahi- 
tnde of arottiatie plants and herbs," or " only 
• few wild plants" (in the Alpine zone). 
Tmlj a heg^ly account of the flnest flora m 

These are only generalities, let na torn to 

- paiticvlars. Among the lines to Greece, oer- 
tainly the cheapest, and veiy comfortable, is 
the Greek mail steamer Dom Brindisi to 
Corinth. This line is omitted in the list 
Soring last spring a party of us travelled round 
the Korea, going from Astros over Uonnt 
Pamim (by Agios Petros) to Sparta, from 
Spatta throngh the splendid Langoda Pass to 
Kalamata and Heasene, and from Olympia over 
Uonnt Olonoa (Erymahthos) to Patras. Not 
a sin^e one of those roat«s, perhaps the most 
beantifal in the Korea, is described in tiie 
Handbook. There are some vagne sentences 
•boot the msring of Taygetns In- a deflle, bat 
Ha Tcry name ia not mentioned; nor is the 
village of Ttypi at its month, the proper 
■taiting-plaoe ; nor its safe and eanr condition 
in moet parts of the year. It is clear, thers- 
fttre, that the toQtes in the Korea arc not laid 
down tnr one who hod travelled them himself, 
but only from hearsay. But as regards the 
Langada Pass, the whole thing might have 
been copied out of Kr Thomas WysPa book, 
who deooribea it aoonrately. I oannot speak 
firom personal knowledge of the Thessalian 
trontiBt, or of the Cyclades, so, possibly, the 
ports of ttie work relating to these districts 
■17 be qnite aooorate ; all I can say ia that 



' tor the country I have travelled, it is, 
not so. 

It we turn to Baedeker's book, we find a 
very different quality of work. 'Woald that 
his &N(A«ni J^o^ Ware like it! Theroutesare 
all laid down from the personal experiences of 
Dr. LoUing, who has tor years made it s 
special pursmt Here and there Dr. Fur- 
gold, who has been looking after the in- 
scriptions at Olympia, has given his valuable 
aid. There is an essay on Greek art by Prof. 
Kekul6, unsuipassable in its way, and giving 
the oondition ot our knowledge up to 1881. 
In all these respects the book is exoellent 
and practical, and every British or American 
traveller must hope that it may soon be pro- 
duced in English. But when that day comes, 
the following points should bo carefully at- 
tended to. The book aa it stands is too 00m- 
pieaaed and too eoonominally printed. A 
shilling or two makes no difference to people 
who can travel in Greece, and the book has 
snfl!eied from thia ixdioy ot oheopnees. Per, 
in the flnt plao^ it is aerionslT d^cient in 
its roMipt. "Hm general map ot Greece, which 
attempts to give every name, is so confused, 
Uack, and crowded, as to produce anooyance 
rather than satisfaction. It ia not eomplete 
either; Lala, tor example, and the npper 
conrsei ot the Ladon and ErymanUins, 
are hardly to be nude out in it — indeed, 
nothing is, without good eyes. In an Eng- 
lish ecUtion this map ^ould be dirided, 
and the Korea and Northern Greece should 
each be produced on a sheet as large as 
the present single map. The genwal map 
in Karray's book, being on a still smaller 
scale, and including adjoining coasts and 
islands, is even more imperfect and useless for 
travellers iu detail. But, on the ocmtrary, 
this latter book has several ipeoial plans 
absent from Baedeker, which ore of great 
value. Thus, the plan of Konnt Ithome and 
the walls of Kessene, hod we possessed it 
last spring, would have saved us much tronble 
and wandering. By increasing the price of 
the book from 7.50 m. to 10 m. all these 
deficiencies might be removed. There are 
also some routes still to be added; in particular 
the route from Olympia through the great oak 
forest of Lala, over Kount Olonos t« Patras, 
and some account of the flora, which have 
already been noticed in reference to Murray. 
The other routes through the Peloponnesus 
seem complete. 

But this is certain. If these slight 
detects are remedied, and the book properly 
brought out in English, this single volume 
at lOs. must at once supersede the more costly 
Kurray in two volumes. There ia no use in 
mindng matters or in hiding the nn^easant 
tact by specious phrases. If our English 
guide-book is to hoM any position at all, or 
command any sale, it must not be re-edited, 
bnt re-written by several hands — some, in- 
dependent authorities on Greek history and 
art, others, intelligent tourists who have 
made it their business to travel along each 
route which they describe. I will only say, 
in conolnrion, tlut those who are unable to go 
to Greece will find in Korray's book, even as 
it stands, a great deal of pleasant and useful 
information, and may change thuir dead 
knowledge ot Greek into sometiiing living and 
fmitful. 

J. F. KiBArrr. 



ZiHAm: a Sketch of th4 Kilitary Lite ot 
Gideon Ernest, Preiherr von Loudon, some- 
time Generalissimo ot the Austrian Forces. 
By CoL G. B. Kalleson, O.S.I. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 
Tsis little volume is the second ot a series of 
" Kilitary Biographies," edited by Col. C. B. 
Brackenbury, which, to quote the prospectus, 
" are desicaied to form a set of wittcal bio- 
giaphies, iDiiatntive of the operotioiis and the 
art of war, by writers of distinotion in the pro- 
fession of arms, whose oomDetenos to weigh the 
military qnalitiea and deeds of the Ohi^s oaa 
be aooepted. . . . The aim of these volumes is 
to be both popular and adentiflc, combining 
Oie narrative of the most romantio and In- 
stmotive of faoman lives with a dear examina- 
tion of the genius of the soldier." 
After snch aa ambitions programme, exproMed 
in snch swelling words, some re^y good 
work might be expected, w^e it not tiiat the 
very elojiuenoe gives cause tor suspicion. To 
begu with, it may be doabted whether, with 
the exception of Sir Edward Hamley, there 
exist iu England any " writers of distinction 
in the pnteaaion of arms" whose competence 
as military critics would be for one moment 
admitted, howerer well they might be able to 
translate from the German; and it is quit« 
oertain that the reputation ot these " Critical 
Bio^phies" will have to rest, not on their 
critical, but their literary qualities. The old 
idea that a soldier con alone understand 
military history, which still has the mis- 
chievous effect ot causing the professors of 
military histo^ at Sandburst and Woolwich 
to be appointed for a term ot five years only 
from among the regular officers ot the army, 
appears too in this prospectus, the author of 
which seems to foi^t that some degree of 
information on general history must be added 
to mere technical knowledge to write a mili- 
tary history, and that by their veiy duties 
officers in tiie army are debarred from the 
advantages of acquiring such knowledge as 
civilians possess. Also the attempt to make 
these short biographies at tmoe scientific and 
popular is obviouuy ridiculous. If they are 
Boientifio they will certainly be unintelligible, 
or, at any tote, dull to the general reader, and 
if they are popular they will be of no scien- 
tific value. Lastly, since in form, size, colour 
ot binding, and absence of index, the new 
series is evidently meant to emulate Ur. John 
Korley's EnglUh Mm 0/ Z»tt»n, would not 
the publishers have done wisely to confine 
themselves to English military biographies, 
and have begun with lives of Karlhorough 
and Wellington, Aberciomby and Uoore, 
instead (^ again going over the weU-wom 
history of the Sovtn Years' War, which has 
been tboroi^hly trodden out by dosens ot 
German authors, who can be read in the 
original, and by Clarke in the last and 
Carlyle in the present century. 

Col. Brackenbury led off the new series 
with a biography of Frederick the Great, 
which is now followed by Ool. Kalleson's 
work on the man, whom he agrees with 
Frederick in thinking the ablest general cot 
the Austrian side in ^e Seven Tears' War^ 
London. That the shoice was a bad one is 
perfectly certain, for Loudon never held the 
command-in-chief of the armies ot Austria 
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and be also too grefttlj resembled tbe KiufC <rf 
Prossia in ion ejre for a strategioal ^oution, 
and bis quick perceptioD. of tbe time for 
andocitf, to be a nprearattative AoHtriau 
genera]. Dana was tibe man irbo abonld bave 

. been selected ss a contrast to Frederick, for 
bis failaree teacb as true military lessons as 
Frederick's yictories, and be essentially repre- 
sented the Austrian feeling of the time in bis 
caution, bii slowness, and his use of bis 
troops He was also Uaria Theresa's most 
trusted military adviser, and tbe re-organiser 
of tbe Aastrian army, while London had no 
court influence, and ouly acted as a subordi- 
nate tbrougbout the Seven Tears' War. To 
turn for a moment to Col. Malleson's hero. 
Qideon Ernst Loudon was tbe representative 
ot a Scotch fumUy settled in Livonia, and bis 

- father was a colonel in Hie Svedish service. 
He was bom in I7I6, and, after serving for 
eleven years in tbe Sussian army, and vainly 
soliciting a troop of dragoons from Frederick 
of Fmsflia, be entered the Aastrian service as 
a captain in Trenok's Pandoors in 1744. "With 
these famous light troops bo served in Alsace 
and the seoond Silesian war. He then was 
appointed to a Croat regiment and stationed 
in Croatia, and owed bis first small command 
to Batmiti, the great Cbanoellor at tbe begin- 
ning of the Seven Tears' War. His fine 
behaviour in command ot a regiment, and 
then of a oorps and a division in tbe van of 
the army, procured him steady promotion. 
He was instrumental in winning tbe victory 
of Kunersdorf, in wbicb be commanded tbe 
Austrian contingent. He took Glatz in the 
very teetb of Frederick, and after emnlating 
the fame of Prince Eugene by taking Belgrade, 
he died on the day of the capture of tbe Bastille, 
July 14, 1789. He was certainly a bom 
general and made of the stufi of heroes ; but 
tbrougbout bis long career he was never at 
any tune a ruler ot men who was able 
sway politiuians and influence sovereigns, but 
Was quite content with bis fame as a com- 
mander ot soldiers. 

As to tbe value of the book, it may be said 
at onoe that it contains no pretensions to 
originality, hut is based on Pezzl's and Yon 
Jankow's lives of Loudon, and at tbe same 
time that, as far as tbe contents go, it is well 
and accurately compiled. But, for all that, 
it is not likely to be rememhered as a particu- 
larly useful book. The etndent ot military 
history would find it ot no use, because be 
would study the original works in Qerman ; 
tbe general reader would be certainly oon- 
fu3ed by tbe minute topographical knowledge 
required ; and tbe only class to whom it will 
bo ot use will be the ordinary historical 
atudent, who makes no speciality of military 
Mstory, and even he will find Carlyle both 
more interesting and as correct As far as 
Col. Malleson is concerned, it cannot but be 
regretted that be ever undertook to write this 
book, for it is evidently done in a huny, and 
if he does not take caie he will over-wrilc 
himself. His style baa greatly deteriorated, 
and is in the present work tainted with 
German constructions of sentences, owing to 
his reading much Qerman lately. Those who 
remember bis charming SttiduM in Qenotte 
Sutory and tbe exceUent Frtttek in India 
will regret this steady deterioration wbicb 
Ibey bave noticed tbrongb bis Indian Mutiny 
and bis magazine articlea, and wiU hope that 



he may retrieve himself, and, by taking pains, 
do some better work than ho has recently 
attempted. H. Mokse Siefhxhs. 



On TiucM mih and Fontttan Watert. By 

Linda Villari. (Unwin.) 
A PBzrn book in a pretty cover, this last 
work by Udme. Villari contains an account 
of how a summer was passfd "on Tuscan 
hills and Venetian waters." Mdme. Villari 
is a cunning confectioner, and has known 
bow to select and mix tbe materials of a 
pleasant book. The epicure in natural beauty 
could hardly find a contrast more deligbtftj 
than tbe contrast between Tuscan bills and 
Venetian waters. Out of all tbe combinations 
wbicb Italy offers to the artist >n travel, a 
more deli(»te flavour could not bave been 
expressed. For Tuscan bills and Venetian 
waters have points of picturesque beauty 
common to both. There is tbe same tender- 
ness and exquisite refinement ot colour ; tbe 
grey green of the olive-clad bills is akin in 
qudity to the shot and shimmering grey on 
Venetian waters beneath a sdrocco s^. Tbe 
relief in both landscapes is low ; Venice, seen 
from the lagoon, locks like a nombril deli- 
cately bossed upon a level shield of silver 
water ; tbe moiUdings of tbe Apennines are 
drawn in long and gentle curves, fold upon 
fold of valley and bill ; the outline and relief 
of tbe Tuscan landscape constantly reminds 
tbe traveller of Alberti's sculpture in the 
Malatesta Chapel at Bimini. The point wbicb 
most essentially distinguishes Tuscany from 
Venice is the temper of the people. Mdme. 
Villari very justly remarks that " tbe Boot 
comprises many different races " ; the Tuscan 
temper is acute, penetrating, almost thin, and 
touched with austerity ; the Venetian is 
grotto, laughing, ittiotteiant, playful, dancing 
as tbe light waves on the lagoon. 

The chief attraction in Ifdme. ViUari's 
book lies in this contrast between Tuscany 
and the Lagoons— a contrast that is felt 
rather than expressed throughout the whole 
work. Mdme. Villari has an aitist's eye, 
more especially, we think, for tbe Tuscan 
landscape, and a panic feeling for tbe sacred 

Hence and recesses of the woods and bills. 
This is her description of some strange night 
sound among the forests of tbe Abetone :- 
"One still July night, coming down the : 
from the Pension Major, when no faintest breath 
of wind was stirring, we were startled by a novel 
sound. It was Om voice ot the forest -its night 
voioe—a solemn continuous murmur. For a 
moment we stood spell-bound, then tried to 
understand what it might be. Not tbe bom of 
bees, for they sleep by night. It was too in- 
distinct to be a chorus of frogs, neither oouldit 
be a murmur of the distant lima, which was 
too dwindled to bave a voice that oould reach 
BO far. We were oouteut to leaveit unexplained. 
It was a wonderful sound, sinking and swelling 
with a slight metallic ring. ... It might hav« 
heralded the march of some spectral host 
through tbe moonlit glades below. 

l£dme. Villari began her summer in a 
charming old villa on the bills behind Florence, 
in tbe heart of the country that bred those 
graceful and delicate Florentine sculptors, 
Uino, Desiderio, Benedetto, and Bossellino, 
into whose work the reserve and suavity of 
their native bills has passed. The description 
of tbe Villa Oamberaia, with its antique ter- 



races and gardens, that recall Lord . Bsoon'i 
ideal Pleasannce, is one of the most chamuiij 
passages in the book. We feel the stnbiMg 
and brooding of the mid-day sun, and cu 
hear tbe cicalas "grinding out the heat" 
Among other signatures of antiquity the Villi 
Oamberaia possessed the rare one of "a qiia- 
ning Qhost " ; we have to regret, howerer, 
that Mdme. Villari's sense of truth has con- 

eher to destroy the tempting illoiiaiL 
the Villa we are taken to unbeqnmrtal 
Barga, perched upon tbe hills behind tU 
baths of Lucca, and the description of thii 
littie bill-top city wakens a demre to Tiat 
it. Tbe history of Barga is given vitli 
accuracy, but in a form almost too condeuedtt 
allow us to follow it eagerly. It is the druI 
history of a small Italian town, perpetullj 
at war with its neighbours, fighting tooth «ia 
nail for an impossible independence, a dumi 
full of detailed episodes, each of vhich 
might make a poem or a romance, but wliicli 
are hardly linked together in one sweep A 
continuous narrative, so that, as the antkuta 
iuatiy remarks, " the history of Barga nsdi 
like a novel — a novel without a hero." Fnn 
Barga we are taken up to the Appeoiu 
heights of the Abetone, where Udme. vilki 
is at her best in description, and thenoe t« 
witness, in lively pages, the annual nea it 
Siena, where party spirit runs so high thiC 
" husbands beat their wives, and wivts tluii 
husbands from sheer excess of Joy" it i 
victory won by their contrada. From Siou, 
Udme. Villari passes to two other nokainn 
Appenine nooks, tbe Bocoa di Bio, vitli iti 
miraculous Madonna, and Gbivi^zano, wlm 
tbe little plaster figurini are made tam% 
the Lnccan hills ; and then we leavs ttie 
Tuscany for Venetian waters. Udme. Tillci 
has two good pieces of advice to gin to 
those who introd some weeks' itaf >i 
Venice : go into lodgings and go oat <n & 
lagoon. On the lapMns the author hu tn 
charming places to recommend, places that do 
not tall into tiie beaten track ; Ssnt' £ian» 
and St. Francesco in Deserto, the itlu^ 
convent with its sentinel stone-pine and biap 
ot cypress trees. Mdme. Villari fully app»- 
ciates tbe rare beauty ot an early imniiw 
morning in Venice ; bat our r^iet is gR*' 
that she does not admire either the TiepalD 
frescoes in the Palazzo Labbia, nor the Dobk 
fa^e of Son Giorgio Mag^re, both of tbsi 
snpreme works of art in tbeir own kind. In- 
deed, all through the book we are man i^ 
sympathy vrith Udme. ViUari's feeling to 
i^ature tJian with her oriticiflms on art 

We notice one or two slips which ve 
author may care to correct should the tx*^ 
reach a second edition, as we hoiN it miT- 
On tbe way from Venice to Chioggia m 
island of PovegUa does not come l*^""^ 
Clcmente ; and St. George among the SeamM 
has no tower now— that was destroyed abont 
ten years ago ; nor are the waters that toi 
its walls the Dead Lagoon ; the Z^w* *f" 
is the marshy bind thrt fringes tbe hre 1»P*» 
in which San Giorgio ia set. ., 

Living on Venetian waters, Mdme. ViUan i 
book awakens a desire to visit ^''^J^'''^ 
bills; and, the position being reveisedi^ 
effect would, no doubt, remain. Those «^ 
feel tempted to satisfy this desire wuU "« 
do better than take Udme. Villari's book wim 
them on their journey. H. F. Bww. 
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Th« Cattchiim of John Samilton, Archiuhep 
of 8t. Andrmct, 1552. Edited, with an 
bitTodnotion and Qlosauy, by Thomas 
Qtkvw Jjtw, with a Frefaoe by W- E. 
QlBdrtone. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Stuukrts of the history of religion in Scot- 
land, and, indeed, all students of the period 
of tile Beformatum, thoagli their enqniries 
may not be apecudly directed to Scotland, 
will welcome tne appearance of this admirable 
edition of Archbishop Hamilton's Caieehi»m. 
Ur. Qladstone, at whose su^estion this 
publication was undertaken by the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, points out the special 
characteristic of peculiar interest that marks 
this work as an outcome of the Catholio 
Chnmh in Sootland, nt the moment when it 
was brought face to face with the rising tide 
of revotutionary Froteatantism. This char- 
Bcteristio featnie may be expressed in the 
phrase which Ur. Oladstdoe cites from Count 
d'Alviella (who applies it to the prevailing 
religions sentiment of England at a somewhat 
earlier period), wu lortt da eatholieitmt lant 
pap*. And oertainly most singular it is that, 
while sereral chnraoteristio doctrines of the 
mediaerol Church («.;., transnbstantiation 
and the invocatioa of the saints) are nuin- 
tained with much firmness, the CattcAiim 
" from beginning to end does not so much as 
make mention of the Fope or of the Church 
of Bome." 

The phenomena here presented will by 
Tarious minds be variously interpreted. Did 
Hamilten and the other leading churchmen 
of Scotland really desire independence, like 
that which the English Church had attained 
some twenty years previously, while deolining 
to adopt the more Bweeping doctrinal changes 
of the extreme Protestant party F Or was 
this Cattekitm in the main intended from 
motirea of policy to exhibit ^y auoh a side 
of tJieir faith as would tend to secure the 
sympathy of at least the more moderate of 
tiie rerolntionista 1 

It would be absoid, indeed, to suppose that 
the ecolenaatios of the time did not desire to 
pat before tlie people as favourable a case as 
poanblo for the interests of the imperilled 
Church. But I believe the main contention 
of Ur. Law and Mr. Gladstone will be 
accepted by the majority o( the students of 
the history of the penod^that the CWMAiMi, 
where it speaks, gives genuine expression to 
the mind of the autkore. 

Two yean ago Ur. Faterson, of Edinburgh, 
published a reprint of the Cattchitm in blaok- 
letter facsimile, of a limited issue of HO 
copies, with a valuable preliminary historical 
notice, exhibiting the results of much careful 
re«carch, by Prof, Mitchell, of St. Andrews ; 
bat nnhappily disfigured witk very many 
ugly errors of the press, for which, it is right 
to say. Prof. Mitehell was in no way respou- 
Hible. The edition before us is thoroughly 
satisfactory. Mr. Law, while not neglecting 
to make use of the labours of hie predecessor, 
has brought his own learning and sound judg- 
ment to the illustration of tiie work, has pre- 
fixed an excellent introduction (pp. v.-xliv.). 
And supplied a useful pessary. 

Besides the main interest attaching to this 
vrork as an important contribution to the 
histotr of the Reformation, Archbishop 
Hamilton's Catechism remains as a notable 
monQueDt of the remamilar prooe of Scotland 



in the middle of the sixteenth century. By 
students of the early literature and philology 
of the English tongue there will be found ! 
here much that is inBtmotive and entertain- 
ing ; and Ur. Law has anticipated what must 
have been done before long by the newly- 
founded Early Scottish Text Society. There 
are also occasional, though not numerous, 
glimpses of the social life and manners, the 
popular superstitions, &o., of the period, which 
will interest another class of readers 

Hr. Law appears to me to maintain more 
saccessfnlly than the earlier editor that 
aloofness from controversial aims that should 
oharaoterise the historical temper. Thus 
Piof. Mitehell has pointed to the protest of 
the nnreformed Church in the Catechism 
against the profanation of Sunday, and hailed 
it SB if it were an anticipation of the Sabba- 
tarianism of Sootland in later times. But it 
is right to observe that under the third 
(English Protestant fourth) Commandment 
we read "Qnhasa oontemnis te keip thams 
[*.#., the dayis of all the apostiUis, of the 
glorious virgin Mari and uthir Sanctis] 
cannooht excuse thame fra syn, and broking 
of this command." The modem Sabbatarian 
will find little to satisfy him in a statement 
like this. 

Again, Prof. Hitehell appears to me to 
make too much of the phrase " bnird [boardj 
of Qod " applied te the Communion. Students 
of the mediaeval theology of England know 
that the phrase is to be found not infrequently. 
Canon Simmons, in the Lm/ FoUei' Mau-Book, 
has cited many examples of its ose from 
Aelfric downward, sometimes apparently as an 
equivalent te Altar, but more commonly as 
here for the Communion, just as if the writer 
had said " the banquet of Ood." 

Br. Bellesheim, in his 6ttehieht§ dtr katho- 
li*cbm Kiroht in SehoUUmd, describes "the 
theological ideas " in this Catechism as " lai<] 
down with precision." And anyone familiar 
with the dogmatic theology of the time cannot 
but be struck with the aconraoy of theological 
statement that is here found combined with 
BO much freedom of popular exposition. It 
would extend this notice unduly were I 
cite examples ; but I can promise the student 
of the hiatery of dogma very much that is 
interestiug in the examiuation of this work, 
I mean apart from the interest that attaoheE 
to its place in the religions history ol 
Scotland. J. Downrar. 



Thi 8ta Fathfrt : a Series of Lives of Oreat 
Navigators of Pormer Times. By Clements 
B. Markham. (CasselL) 
This book consiste of nine lectures delivered 
by Hr. Clemente Markham to the cadets of 
the Woreaihr training ship. They were 
fortunate lads to listen te such a lecturer. 
Mr. Markham has tiie happy art of combining 
instruction with amnsemoit. He is no mere 
compiler, bat so entirely master of his sub- 
ject thi^ the great navigaters of former 
times who form the sul^eote of this course 
of lectures oome te life in his pages. He 
treato of the four centuries from the esteb- 
liahment of Prince Henr^, of Portugal, at 
Sagres, in 1418, to the retirement of Sooreeby 
in 1S23. Except in his two lectures on the 
Bnteh navigators and the rise of the East 
India Company, he selecte some typical heroes 



as the special subject of each lecture, and 
groups round them such other distinguished 
navigaters as were tJieir contemporaries. The 
great age of maritime discovery may be said 
to begin with the expedition fitted out by 
Prinoe Henry of Portugal te round Cape 
Bojador in 1438 and end with the death of 
Capt. Cook in 1779. Its rapid development 
in less than a century from the feeble coast- 
ing voyages of Prince Henry along the north- 
western shores of Africa to the oircumnaviga- 
tion of the globe by Sebastian del Caoo must 
always be a subject of wonder and admiration. 
While Mr. Markham enlargns on the ezploita 
of the great navigators he does not overlook 
the scholars and men of buainoRs on land, 
such as Prinoe Henry, Eakluyt, and Sir 
Thomas Smith, without whose energy and 
learning many of the most important expedi- 
tions would never have been undertaken. He 
also traces very clearly the advance in science 
as affecting seamanship, from the clumsy 
astrolabe of the time of Columbus, and the 
cross-staff of tbe next century, to the precise 
and perfect instrumento of our own time. 

Mr. Markham has done well to devote a 
chapter te Dampier—" Honest Will Dampier," 
as Dibdin calls him, in spite of his eight 
years of buccaneering- ao career is more 
full of adventure, or likely to be more attrac- 
tive te young sailors. His reputation, never- 
theless, reats leas on his exploite and hardships 
than on bis literary industry and skill. The 
charm of style, as well as the solid value of 
his writings, is universally acknowledged. 
Mr. Markham urges on every jroung sailor the 
importance of following Dampier's example : 
" From very early youth, when he was log- 
wood-ontting in the Bay of Oampeaohy, he 
kept a journal, and be was most oaref ol to pre- 
serve his books from injury. When there was 
danger of shipwreck be put them into cases 
made watertight with wax. When his canoe 
was capsiied at the Nioobor Islands he did not 
cODsideT a whole day ill-spent in d^ing his 
JDomal, books, and rough charts. No better 
example oonld be followed. By keeping such 
a journal as Dampier kept, many things are 
fixed in the memory which it is importaiit to 
know, but which would otherwise be lost. 
Such books are really calculated to increase the 
usefulness of those who keeptham in a material 
degree, and they are a never-failing souroe of 
pleasure in teoalling agreeable and interestiiig 
reminisoenoes in after hfe." 

In a former number of the AoAnuir Mr. 
Markham, reviewing Don M. de Peralte's 
CotUi BiM, first gave to English readers De 
Zarato's letter reoentiy discovered at Simancaa, 
in which he describes his dealings with his 
captor, Sir Francis Drake. Mr. Markham 
added that De Zarate gave some interesting 
porticnlors of the internal economy of Drake's 
ship, the Ooldm Bind. These particulars we 
ore now tempted to quote from the present 
volume. "The English general" (Sir F. 
Drake), says De Zarate, 

"is about thirty-five years of age, short of stature, 
with a red beard, eJid one of the best sailors 
that sails the seas, both in respect to boldneu 
and to oapacity for oonunand. His ship is near 
four hunted tons burden, witii a hundred men 
on board, all young, and of an age for battle, 
and all billed as well as the oldest veterans of 
our army of Italy. Each one is bound to 
keep his arquebus clean. Drake ti^ats them 
all with affection, and they him with respect. 
He also has with him nine or ton gentleman. 
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, but he luu 

_j fftvonrite. These tat at hii table ; and he 
ii BK^ed in nlrer pl&t« with a ooat of arms 
engraved (m the diihee, end mnaio u ^ixy^ «t 
Ma dinner and rainier. The ihip oama« about 
' thirtjr heavy pieoea of artilleiy, and plenty of 
unmnnition mod warlike itorea." 

One of the beat of ISi. Uarkham's bio- 
gT^ihical sketohei ii that ol Capt. Cook, 
wbioh oannoC fail to aronu Bome onpleaBant 
oompariaona between the lact oentnry and the 
preaent ime. Cook, after serring twelve yeare 
in the menhant aervioe, entered the Boyal 
Navy as an able-bodied aeaman in 1755. 
Twenty years after he wu a post-captain. Is 
auofa a oareer possible now ? Having regard 
to unr pedantio syateoi of soholaatio examina- 
tiona, and forced retirement, one can only 
answer in the negative. 

Mi. HaiUim adopts the motto of Prince 
Henry ol Portngal — tahnt d» him fair* — 
wtuoE he render! as M« ^mh-i io do welt, and 
constantly enforces on his young hearers and 
reodera bow neoessary to a life both aaocesafnl 
and nsefnl ii thd taptmty far Uking troubh 
and tile dtnri to de wtU. 

KmMn. Citasell have bronght out Ur. 
Uarkham'a book at the low ]frioe of two 
ahillings and sixpenoe, thus making it widely 
acoeasible. Xo better gift-book for boys hsa 
appeared ; and, though written tor the yonng, 
we cannot but think it will be read with 
pleasure by older persons, who, while they 
recover mnoh targottoi information, will fli^ 
in it not a little that ia new to them, 

WiLLUH WlCSH&K. 



SEW FOTKU. 

TItt Om-diM. By William Ooorge Waters. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & BUokett.) 
Judith WvHiu. By 0. L. Firkis. In 3 vols. 

(White.) 
Timmttlla : a Romance. By Uathilde Blind. 

In 2 vols. (Fisher Uawin.) 
ChmrU^ Kingiton'i Amt. By Fen Oliver. 

(Uaomillan.) 
MiuJnm'tNUM. By the author of "L' Atelier 

du Lys." (Bemraae.) 
Tht CardtM, though made up of materials 
which have long been the common property 
of novelists, htu been constmoted with soS- 
oient skill to give them the effect of fresh- 
ness, and ia readable throu^at. The 
Car^oa thenudrea are a county family of 
nnpleannt antecedents, and Wilfred Cardie, 
the baronet ia poaseaaion during most of the 
story, is the worst of die race, having all the 
vices of Ms fwdathers, without the pallia- 
tion of gentlnnanly hatsts or reeolute will ; 
being osid and coward as well as drunkard 
and gambler. He has manied a wife of 
doabuul antecedents, who bring* down with 
her a beautiful and brilliant girl with no 
antecedents at all, when the snoceasion of her 
husband to the baronetcy opens the family 
nuuuion to them. They can make no way in 
the coonty, despite the loyal support of the 
Bector, uncle and heir-preeomptive of Sir 
Wilfred, whose own son, Clifford Cardio, is 
depicted as handsome, clever, and honourable, 
in all respeots contrasting with his cousin. 
He is half in love with a pretty and clever 
girl in the neighbonrhood, bat is captivated, \ 



against his betterjudgment, by the exceptifHial 
loveliness and ability of fiina Bsssaley. She 
is idso attracted by him, but refuses his offer, 
as onwilLing to poll him down by association 
with herself. Ueanwhile, she is sought also, 
uid not honourably, by one Beok^irdt, a 
money-lender of Jewish ori^n, who has got 
Sir Wilbed completely in his power, and is 
levying heavy Uack-mail upon him. Kina, 
who likes Sir Wilfred, with all his fanlts, as 
he has always hem kind to her, plots to 
deliver Tiim from Beokhardt's clutches, and 
does so by a series (^ boldly-i»lanned strata- 
gems, which, however, compromise her reputa- 
tion and cause Clifford Cardio \o Ijreak off his 
renewed attentions to her, and return to his 
original attwitunent. The death of Sir Wil- 
fred nukes the Kev. Iiawience Cardio sqo ' 
and matters are arranged happily tor all 
characters except Beokhaidt — who dies of 
apoplexy and rage at the failure of his 
schemes — and Nina, for whose end the reader 
is referred to the story. The English is 
better than in the average novel (thongh the 
author has a worrying trick of omitting notes 
of interrogation, except once or twice where 
they are not wonted), and both Wilfred and 
Nina are well-drawn characters. Beckhardt 
is more conventional, as also is Clifford Cardio ; 
but Lady Cardio and her brother-in-law, the 
Beotor, thongh only lightly sketched, are 
clever ontlines. If this be a first attempt, 
Ur. Waters may make his mark one day. 

AA'fA ff'yfHM is a " storm-and-stress " novel, 
being a variant of the old-world allegory of 
the Choice of Hercules. Wolfgang Beeoe, an 
East-end London clergyman, grindingly poor, 
and with a mother going blind and a younger 
brother dependent on him, suddenly becomes 
heir to a laige estate in Wales, through the 
death of the last owner abroad. He has been 
contented, cheerful, and hard-working during 
his clerical experience, but immediately after 
taking poteeasioa of the eatate becomes 
moroBe,^pachoadriao, and miserly ; Just as 
Judith Wynne, a young girl, whoso father is 
on service in Indm, enters the house as his 
mother's guest for an undeAned stay. She is 
something in the Jane Eyre style, with a 
difference, no doubt, but undeniably tracing 
back to that literary parentage, and sets her- 
self to be the good genius of Wolfgang, in 
opposition to the evil genius, in the person of 
a Miss Delphine Fierpoint, who torns up 
suddenly from Canada, wilii a maid and a 
little boy, whom the experienced reader at 
once righUy guesses to be the true heir of the 
late squire. She has in fact bargained with 
Wolfgang to keep this heir in the background, 
on the terms of being well paid for her 
silenoe ; and brings him to England to make 
a yet better ba^ain. She ^tormines to 
many Wdf gang, as a more coavenirat plan 
than any other, hnt falls realljr in love with 
him while undertaking to fascinate him ; and 
the struggle of the two young ladies for his 
possession forms the lea^ng sitnation of the 
book; the good genius triumphing in the 
long run, securing confession ai^ restitnti<m, 
and putting the intruder to flight. The book 
is strong in some parts of the handling, thon^ 
very crude thronghont, and there is one 
seiiooa defeot in the oonatmction of the plot, 
in that we get no expUnatiim of the manner 
whereby the temptataon to sappress the true 
heir was brought to hear npon Wolfgang 



Beeoe, as it appears to have been nuu^ed bj 
letter from Caoada, and without any pauail 
knowledge or interview. Now it ii in tlu 
highest degree unlikely that an adventonst, 
however nnsorupulous, would writ« fcom i 
distance abroad to a London ale^ymsD ot 
whom she knew nothing, offerii^ to eater 
into a oonspiraof of this kind in order to pit 
him in possession of an estate; and it it 
sooroely more likely that a man of the ituq 
described would either have yielded at onee 
to a vulgar temptation of the sort, or voold 
not have had intelligence enough to reoogoiH 
that the black moil he would have to ptj 
would keep him poor, and not even pnrchue 
security on such terms. 

TarmitUa, by avowing itself on the tiUt. 
p^e as a romance, convoiiently rdceni ttg 
author from the restraints ol iffabalu%, u 
that no exception need be token to it in tbt 
score. But it is lammtabl^ defldeot b at^ 
and constructive art. Ifua Blind hu ict 
learnt that first and most neoeasiry Ismob lot 
all who would write fiction which dull iho 
be literatnre— that an author has to take era 
more pauis in considering what to lesre ai, 
than what to put in. It is this gift of iel«- 
tion that is the innermost secret of Soott, d 
Miss Austen, and of George Eliof i bettv 
works ; but the author of TtirmatU* hy vm- 
loaded almost every page with detail ud 
verbiage which woiUd be better away. ¥ae 
every^ing which is "impertinent," in Uie 
strict sense (rf tliat term, omitted, ths itoiy 
would be com pressed from two volumea ol nearij 
five hundred pages into a magorine mmlette 
of fiv»-and-twenty. And there ii a gnnt 
fault than even over-diffnseoess, in that it it 
fuU of what probably preaenta itself to to 
mind as Gtmuth, but which to tbe eritio ii 
only EmgfindtUi. The story opens is tiwn^ 
we were going to have some reelly pl««ut 
and life-like sketohesof Sooth Gtesmsn hiU* 
abont fcaty yean ago, and there is erm m 
Kaffguaadai which is graphioally rinwk "»=; 
but the impossible heroine does but wiuy, 
and the long monologue in one part ol tbe 
book, together with the gushing digrawm 
everywl^ in it, intensifies this impreMun, 
and shows that the writer has yet to !»•*« 
the craft of putting a story together. Sheu 
not alb^ether without literary faoolty, aAi 
she would t^ her bond at extremely tarf 
tales, mthleady onttii^ out everything »^ 
she thought particularly fine, efpedsUyH 
designed to be emotiimal, she ought do noe 
rea£ible work in time. 

OharU^ J«W*(o»'« AuiU ia on nap"**^ 
plrasant little story, which can be read witt 
.Icoaure, but which betrays inexpenenoo ^ 
sidling to mert either of two n*"^ 
demands mi the reader's part It profesw M 
be the life-Btory of a LondoK medical sttdail, 
of the type furthest removed from thst m 
Messrs. Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen, tatpi« 
no real insight mto the ways and habds « 
the daas, only a few purely wnwbiffl^ 
paragraphs bemg devoted to them. On t» 
other hand there is the promise of a niy««Jp 
which is disappointed. Chariey Xuigrtoai 
aunt, an elderly lady of ampfc m»»i" 
whom the whole famUy looked, Jud »» 
wooed, wedded, and carried off *«» ^ 
their very eyes to America by » J'?^ 
skipper, and nothing mow iw heart « <" 
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tni hor neplieir finds hex oorpw in the 
diMoctiiig-nwin of his luwpital, sent thither 
bua a worUunue, and with no trace of her 
TaloaUe iptvpntf. Tha facta are routed out 
gradoaUy by Chnley hunwlf, and prove to be 
at tha wMt eoauiunplBoe natnie ; being tiiat 
h«r hniband had been drowned, and tlu had 
teaHaed her |ffoperty to Ining it with hw to 
Wiigl«in< but mm scnne braan-disorder had 
loat aU memory of the names and addreu of 
her relatums, and erm of the wealth she bad 
with her, all of whidi U found safely wrapped 
np in Bome Incgage she had stored in London. 
This ia all probkble enough, but it laoki 
int c re rt , and more might lutre eaaily been 
madaof tbe ntoatitm. 

Mitt Jitam't SitM, a rery ahort and slight 
at4vy for giila, ia a genuine work of art, and 
OD a hitter lerd than any of the preceding 
atorisi, though with littie incident of any 
kind, aad in the limplest of language. The 
deacnption of the three aging Scottith epin- 
AeOf whoae aldeat and roler ia Visa Jean her- 
■elf , is delicate and humorous, not without 
the patlutio touch whioh ia seldom laoking in 
t^ hnmonr, and there is eonaiderable skiU in 
th« maaagnneKt of tiie main motire of the 
book — the manner in which a long-cherished 
prejudice ia overcome by the lesat likely 
interrei^on. It is bright and wholesome, 
and though primarily intended, as we have 
said, tot joang readers, their elders viU pro- 
bably enjoy it even more. 



CVMBMST LITESATUSS. 
TJU VMa </ Edgar AUan Pot. With an 
Tntowdwfition and Memoir by B. H. Stoddard. 
InaixToIa. (KaganPaal, Tienoh & Oo.). We 
aball not attempt to diaeoaa the merits of the 
rival ediliana of Poe, but will oontent ourscdTes 
witii saying tiiat tlw Tolmnea before na are 
exoallaat in t^pe and paper. Hiaprints, how- 



Qoota- 
tiosM in foreign langnMSa taring vary oadly, 
Tba neasoir IS too wcr^, and dMB mot indicate 
thnt the btogiHilwr had any gnat degree of 
reUab for hia task It aeema, howerer, to give 
Catriy and ooowleteh tlie faota iritidi an known 
of the poet's Hie. Mr. Stoddaid has reprinted 
from ne ft w fa y magasiue hla brief esaay on 
" nta Omnaa of Poe," which ia a ratiiar cold, 
bat anb atit i ally just pieoe of oritusam. We 
fenr there is no gconnd for disaswting from his 
jndgmmitthat "Poe'aohanotsrwasasimlovely 
na tha ocodnot to which it impelled him was 
wilfnL" Hx. Lowell's aoooont of Poe's life 
nnd works, written dniing the poet's lifetime, 
and an ofattoarr notice by N. P. Willis, are 
Mpended to ute memoir. They are of oon- 
■u&raUe tntereet, though we shonld like to 
know whether Mr, Lowell irtill adheres in aU 



and two or Oreo facsimiles of MBS. The 
etobings wUeh serve aa fcontiqneoes to the 
■noeeeding vnlamea we oannot gteaUy pntise. 

Frtth Fi^dt. By John Bnmmgfas, (B^- 
burgh : Doug^} The many l^gH^li readers 
■wbo have fomkd pleasure in Mr. Bnrconghs's 
ndnuiatde stndiea of nature and mral life in 
win be eM to find that the "fresh 
n wUoh be has ehoem to reap are those 
' aad Beotland. He visited this 
meats, about two years ago, aa^ 
s MS iiqnassioiia of Wn g)i«h lamd- 
Bng^iah trees, fiowen, and birda. It 
be mteasonable to eKpeot in these re- 
noes o( t^ve^ all the depth and sympa- 




tbetia minuteness of observation whioh the 
author has displayed in writing of the fields 
and woods of his native oountry ; but there are 
few travelleia who have lo tnilv appreciated 
and so felidtonaly desoribed the oistinotiTe 
features of English sceneiv. Hr. Burroughs 
naturally dwells oMefly on the points of oontrast 
between England and Amertoa. There are 
many passages which, if space permitted, we 
should De glad to quote, bnt the blowing must 

"The doDiinant Impressiouof the iBngiuii lond- 
Kape Is repoee. Never was sooh a naoul land to 
the eye, eapeciallj to the American eye, sated a* it 
Is verv apt to be with the mingled squalor and 
aptendour at its own landscape, its violent con- 
trasts, and general spirit of mireBt. Bat the oom- 
platateas and CMnposaie of thin out-door natoie 
IS Ifte a dieam. It is like the ndw of tho-tide at 
foil: metj hurt of the world is healed, em; 
shoM covered, even unslghUy spot Ii hidden. 
. . . This look of repose is pstuy tha reauit of 
the matnii^ and ripeness tnought abont by time 
and ages of patient and thorongb husbandry, and 
partly the remit of the gentle, oontlneut sptrit of 
Nstnre herself. Sbe Is contented, she Is bappily 
wedded, she Is well clothed and fed. Her oS- 
spring swarm about hei, her paths have fallen in 
pleaaant plaoee." 

Mr, Bnrrong^'s style in this new volume 
reminds ua strongly of that of Emaraon. We 
have been stmok oy the frequent occurrence of 
peouliariy American words and idioms. We 
had soazoely noticed Uiis characteristia in Mr. 
Burroughs's former worin, probably because in 
ttiem it waa ao much in bamtmy with the sub- 
Jeot ; but in deaoriplaona of Eug^ish scenery it 
seems strange to i«sd of catUe in "stanchions," 
of fields of " Winchester beans," of "spring- 
runs," and of " roOy " streams. 

Th» TdbU-Tdlk and Omwian» of 8. T. Coleridge. 
(Bell ft Son.) Mr. Aske has here edited inth 
care and judgment the Table-Talk published in 
1835 by Nelson Coleridge, and the Omniana of 
the literary remains published in 1836, To 
these he has added some XaU«-T«lk extracted 
from Allsop's leften and oouversationa, aa well 
as some maiwinalia by Coleridge himself. This 
makes in all an esoellent .volume, Ote beet, 
perhaps, the most varied and entertaining 
certainly, that Messrs. Bell ft Sana have yet 
given OS of the valuable and attractive Cole* 
ridge aeriea. 

The AdveKtvrtt of a MagUtrate dwring the 
Mutiny. By Mark ThMohill. With Frontis- 
pleoe and Plan. (John Murray.) In the 
eventful year of '07, Ur. Thonihill was 
magisfaraie of Mnttra, the district of whiidi 
Hr. Otowse has lately pnbliahed an admirable 

' ' ' oonoemin« which it ia more to the 
purpose now to atate that it adjoins Agra, then 

._■._. .t .L. M-,_.v ™-„. — Provinoes, 
- . . its own, 

beyond what is connected with the loyalty of 
the Seths, the Bothsohilds of modem India. 
Mr, Thonihill was compelled at onoe to take 
refuge in the fort of Agra, where he remained 
during the so-oolled siege. The details that 
he givea of this episode in the rebdlicm — for 
rebelliou it was in the North- Western Provinoes 
— only confirm what was known before about 
the irobeeility of the defenders. The one really 
frMh and efleotive chapter of tha book is that 
which describes the long ride into Agn on the 
very night when the European quarter was 
buined and the insoners released from jail. 
As Mr. ThondiiQ nad previously owed his life 
to the intervention of the Seths, so now was be 
preserved by the flddity and oonstant presence 
of mind of an old native trooper, DUlawar 
Ehau by name, who is the real hero of the 
atory. It ia painful to read that DiUawar 
Khan was shut out of the fort ; nor is he men- 
tioned agun in these pages, except as having 
died some yeaia before the aothnrleft India. 



Daily Thoiu/hft : aaleoted from the Writings 
of Charles Kingsley. By hia Wife. (Mac- 
millan.] This beautifully printed volume is 
really a " Charles Eingsley birthday book," 
with tbe usual arrangement of blank pages 
oppoaitfl to the quotations. We do not our- 
selves greatly care for birthday books, and it 
may be doubted whether ^ngsley's prose 
writinga— whioh have here been principally 
drown upon— ore exactly suited for aatSi on 
application, But the oiroumstances under 
wmch the book is issued forbid critiaJsm. Tha 



the cqdtel of the North-Western Prw 
Huttoa has but Uttie Mutiny history of it 



that they are full of noble thoughts felicitously 
expressed. 

Narrative of a Joumei/from Beraut to Khiva 
and St. Peteriburgh, during the late Boasian Inva- 
sion of Ehiva, By Capt. James Abbott, Bengal 
Artillery, la 2 volumos. Third edition. (W. 
H. Allen.) Poor Eiraond O'Donovan, who 

Cotrated to Merv in 18S1. has already olosod 
life of adventure in the ill-fated Sudan. 
Capt. James Abbott visited Merv on his way 
from Herat to Ehiva just forty years eorlior, 
and has snrrived to this day to publish a third 
edition of hia narrative. To those aoquainted 
with Indian history or with explorataon in 
Central Asia, this book needs no commendation. 
But as the author himself is too modest to com- 
plete his biography, it is onr duty to state that 
this captain of tha Bengal Artallery is now a 
full gBueroI in tbe Qoeeo's army and C.B. ; that 
no name is more honoured on the Punjab 
frontier, where a considerable stetioa is called 
after him ; and that when he treats of oriental 
outlery, he does so with a knowledge second to 
none. Of the results of his miasinn to the Court 
of Ehiva in 1840, and of his hairbreadth eaoape 
from death or alavery (which was mainly 
eflbotedbythe chivalrous loyalty of an AfghanJ, 
it is needlsss now to write. But it is impossible 
omit all mention of 
tha true-hearted simplicity of the man, which is 
rendered more conspicuous by the abseuoe of 
that literary adornment which onr modem 
travellen so greatly affect. 

Note* of the Anii-Oorn-Law Straggle. By 
Andrew Bisset. (Williams ft Norgate.) Mr. 
Bisset's oonnexion with the And-Com-Law 



League was intimate as well as useful, and his 
reooUections contain some interesting matter 
whioh has not yet appeared either in the Free- 
Trade Sveecha ot Mr. ViUiera, in Moriey's 
Life of Cobden, or in Mr. Barnett Smith's Li/a 
of Mr. Bright. Mr. Bisset was the League's 
Commissioner in the oountiea of Dorset, Somer- 
set, and Wilts in 1844-48, and hia notes of the 
condition of the rural population at that time 
have peculiar interest just now, when it is 
sought to rerive in another fOrm tbe policy 
aeamat which the League wag then contending. 
Mr. Bisset reminds us that so early as the 
Oeneral Election of 1826 Mr. YiUiers, who was 
then a candidate at Hull, raised the cry of 
" cheap bread." His book, which is generally 
very readable, ia filled out at the close to the 
extent of fifty pages with an irrelevant chapter 
on the Cluumel Tunnel, as to which Mr. 
Bisset appeara somewhat needleasly anxious to 
denounoe the riews attributed to Cobden, and 
to show that as to that proposal the author is 
on the side of tbe majoiifrf. 

.FranJt Xeieani .- Memorials. Edited by Charles 
Bampton. (Eegan Paul, Trench, ft Co.] This 
volome purports to be the authentic memorials 
of a friend of the author. It ia introduced by 
a boainesa-like address to the reader, dated 
from the Temple and signed by the editor. 
The alluskms tliat are oustomary m the cases of 
genuine l^ography to the family reasons which 
require the oniission of this name or the.exolu- 
sion of that to^uc are here made with beooming 
grarity. Of course no disoeming reader will 
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be mnoh taken in by the wmblanoe o* authen- I rary talents, he wu the enthnmosUo champion and meooing of the " old i 
tidty. lUia obviom tmth is that thig book i« of two oaiueB in India whioh have not yet won explaiwtion respecting the ] 
mainly flotitioiu, thoagb with a backbone of the day— the cause of the East Indian or of it which the aathor has 



faot. It is a Biohardsonian narratiTe in point 
of form, and it has a oertaiu Biobardsonian 
didaotioisni of substance. There is a atorv told 
with some force. The characteiB are well i 
tiastad and somewhat vividly depicted. Nothing 
like naity of scheme is aimed after; bnt the 
interest is fairly well sustained. A good deal 
of ganerol information is indda n t o l l y oommu- 
nioated, natnrally, adequately, and witiiont 
ostentation. The Uemorials begin with the 
earliest year* of tlic hero, and inolnde sundry 
•ohool-boy letters, which are among the best 
thing* in the book. A peculiarity of punctua- 
tion, which Is perfectly natural to these boyish 
epistles (or, at least, perfectly explicable in 
relation to them), has ooutriv^ to penetrate 
the more mature letters. This literary over- 
deht must of itself have betrayed a far less 
IMUpable, and far less innooent, piece of decep- 
tion. The book has power, though the power 
is not literary. It is quite worth reading. 

Ws cannot praise the Diotionarie* of Oxford 
and Cambridge, edited by Charles Dickens. 
(Maomillan.) The Diotionary of London was 
a happy thonght, well executed ; and we have 
also oMived much profit from tite Diotionary 
of the Thames. But we have seen better goide- 
book* to Paris than that in the same series; 
and this to Oxford — to speak only of what we 
know — is a very ansatiuaotory piece of work. 
It is idle, we suppose, to protest against the 
flippancy hahitu^y afCscted, for no apparent 
reason, by writers of guide-books. But in- 
ooouraoy i* a graver fault ; and before a new 
edition is oallea for we recommend Mr. Biokena 
to .nbjeot the entire work to tome one practically 
ooqumted with the Univertftv. On p. 30 we 
are told that the Dnke of Welhngton and Ben 
Jonscm were members of "the House." They 
my have joined Christ Church after receiving 
honoruy degrees; it is certain that neither 
of them WM eduoKted there, wfaidi is the only 
material fact. On the same page we have the 
■pelling Sir Philip Sydney. The statement, 
on p. 67, that Dean Swift was "trained" at 
the predecessor of Hertford College is yet more 
unjustifiable. Under New Inn Hall we are 
not informed about its absorption by Balliol ; 
but we read instead — 



plate found Its way to the melting-pot, a sacrlfLce 
from which some colleges, tiuA at K^lt, where 
pewter Is ttfll used in Boll, have not yet re- 

Oh I Hr. Bouncer ! 

Henry Derono, the Eoiasian Poet, Teacher, 
and JoiunalisL Wit^ Appeudioea. By Thomas 
Edward*. (Calcutta: Newman.) If the name 
of Denwio is ^most forgotten in India, we need 
not take blame to ourselves for having been 
made acquainted with it first by thi« little book. 
And yet his story is singularly interesting. 
Bom at Calcutta in ISOO, t£e son of a Portu- 
guese deik and (we presume) a native mother, 
Ee died of cholera in 1S31, having compressed 
into so short a life a vast amonnt both of intel- 
lectual activity and domestic pathos. Educated 
only at an adventure school in Calcutta, he 
faried his prentice hand at poetry, philosophy, 
and journalism. His verses, if we may judge 
by tiie extracts here given, belong to the now 
buried school of L. £. L. ; his book on Kant 
appears to be lo«t beyond recovery ; the files of 
the newspaper that he founded and edited have 
bean dettoiyed by damp and white ants ; all his 



own family have died out, and the veiy site of 
his mm i* unknown. Yet this ill-*tarred 
yoaui fairly deserves the place which Mr. 
Bdwoids aasigna to him among " the inheritors 
of imfniail ed renown." Apwt from bis lite- 



oommunity, and the cause 
thonght among the Hindus, We cannot say 
thathis biographer has been quite sucoessful in 
arranging his scanty materials ; but our thnnfc^ 
are due to httr i not only for introducing 
Dorozio, but also for printing so much that 
illustrates the history of the Eurasian questio 
If they should wish to present another pelitii 
to Parliament, they are now represented, \ 
believe, by one of their own body in the House 
of Zjords. 

The HiOory of Faganum in OaltAmia. By 
Thomas A, Wise. (TrBbner,) "It is now 
generally allowad that there were Buddhists in 
Scotland' and Ireland, and probably also in 
England, about the time of the Eomon oconpa- 
tioii." So sa^-BDr. Wise, who, we trust, will 
only feel pity, and not contempt, for a reviewer 
who confesses himself ignorant of this impor- 
tant and (it seems) generally acknowledged 
&ct. By readers who share Dr. Wise's 
superior knowledge, this handsome quarto will 
no doubt be regarded as a profoundly instruc- 
tive work; to ourselves it appears only a monu- 
ment of grievously misdirected industry and 
ingenuity. Dr. Wise occupies a considerable 
portion of his space in on attempt to explain as 
Buddhist emblems the markings found on the 
sculptured stones of Scotland, of whioh he eives 
many caieful drawings. There is no <^ubt 
Uiat these nngular devices were not mere pur- 
poseleas freaks of ornamentation, but had some 
definite aymbolio meaning. The Buddhist key 
will oertainly not open the lock, but it has 
sometimes happemed in similar cases that 
speculations as wild as those of Dr. Wise have 
furnished bints which have ultimately led to a 
tnie solution. We would fain hope thist it may 
be so in this instance. The portions of the 
book which deal with other obieots than 
Buddhism are a bewildering jumble of th< 
results of extensive, but far from accurate read- . 
ing. Dr. Wise's qualifioatjons for writing od 
early British histo^ may be fairly 
when we say that he regards the 
stone ages as "Celtic," and informs us that 
Comw^ received i^name from " n chief called 
Comvealas." 

The Book-Lotitr'i Briekiridion : Thoughts ol 
the Solace and Companionship of Boc£s. B; 
Alexander Ireland. Fourth edition, revised an! 
enhuged. (ffimpUn, Maraball, & Co,) While 
we congratulate Mr. Ireland on the rare dis- 
tinction of having achieved a fourth edition 
within the brief space of two years, he must 
allow us one word of friendly protest against 
bis adoption of the bad jHoctioe of pnintmg at 
the end "Extracts from Letters." There is 
some excuse for " Opinions of the Press," since 
these are supposed to be impartial criticisms ; 
but the acknowledgment of a presentation 
copy is intended soldy for the author, and its 
language of personal oompliment should not be 
used to influenoe the public. We know that 
there are far worse offsiders in this matter than 
our author, On them, however, the runon- 
strance would be thrown away, 

lUynard the Fux: an Old St<»7 Be-told. 
By Mdme. Desanctis. (Sonnenschein.) - Mdme. 
DesaiidJs has chosen to send her book into the 
world without a single line in the way of 
preface, introduction, or explanatory note. It 
IS, therefore, difficult for us to pronounce any 
judgment upon its merits, as we neither know 
what class of readers the author has had in 
view nor the precise object which she has under- 
taken to attain. We fear, however, there are 
not many readers who will be greatly attracted by 
a new prose version of Reynard without note or 
comment. It would surely have been advisaUe 
prefix to the book some acoountof tiie origin 



stor^," and soma 
partioular vemonj 
I chosen to toUov, 
and the degree of freedom which she hat allowed 
herself in the treatment of it, Mdme. Desuotii' 
prose is readable, but we cannot givs it 
any higher praise. A* Caxton's tisnslatioa rf 
Beynard, if not very generallv known, still 
has the rank of an English cussio, it would 
have been better in writing tor En^^uh reoden 
to follow Caxton in retaining the original Id* 
German names of the personages, instead of 
substitnting those of the modem veisici]. He 
illniteations often exhibit a good dsal of 
humour. 

At this time maxij may be glad to buy for 
eighteenpenoe the reprint of " Borneo ud 
Juliet " from the first folio whioh Mr. ¥11111111 
Ludlow has just published through fiimpkm, 
Marshall, & Co. It is very neat^ printed in 
imall quarto, and bound in paper. 

Charlt* Darvrin, A Paper oontributed to tlu 
TransactionB of the Shrcmehire Archst^i^icsl 
Socie^. By Edward WoodslL rMhna.] 
Mr, woodall has done well in reprmtinB tit 
paper, which, though very «hi»t, ii psrtui 
the most aoonrate aooount irtiich has been pob- 
lished of the life of the illustrious natncaliit 
A photographic portrait of Darwin is prsflied 
to the volume, which also contains well-eucated 
engravings of Jus birth-place at ShrewibaryiDf 
Shrewsbury School, where he was edocsled, 
and of Down House, where he resided (or the 
last forty years of his life. 

We have received the bound vohune ot tb 
Journal of EducaUoti, of which we need oslf 
say that its contents will not ditaj^taiat ttB 
expeotations which will be t^sed £y its long 
list of eminent oontributors. 



ifOTSS ANJ) Nswa. 
Mk. Psbot M. Thobbtc»'8 woric on Eama 
School and iii Surtwatdinge, which has beoi 
delayed in ooDteqnenoe of Kme fresh diKorain 
having boMi made ooneecniiur the eoiliw bialciT 
of the tdiool, will be publUied by Usatn, 
W. H, Alkn ft Co. wdyin 1865. BTidann 
has been fbutd proriog that • tcbooleiiiied oe 
the hill before John Lyon obtained hit ehscta 
in 1571, and glimpees of its lata- snx^ ■" 
afforded by docnmento of 1662 snd IfiW. Ii 
1721 Harrowmode a gre a t advance, thenniBtg 
of soholon under Dr, Biiaa bong 144. Amopj 
the material relating to more reoent tJoM | 
which is oontoined in die woA, we m«y me*- 
tion Dean Meiivale'* enteriencss in the Mj 
jmt of this osntury, and the anoint rtodlM- 1 
tions of Lord Besaborougb. 

Ubssss. Boox Am) Fayalb, of Turin, ^ 
pnblish immediately the fourth volnme of iW I 
letters of Count OLVOur, edited by ^. biiig> 
Chiala, The volume will contain SHdooi- 
ments, principally written by Oavonr inAV I 
the last nine months of his life. ' 

The January number of the Sindaitt 
Century will contain an srtade by Prof. lt« 
Milller on so-called " Savages." 

Cot. T. H. LKWnr, whose mMooir en tta 
Hill Tribes of Chittagong is as intenstiDgu" 
is valuable, will shoitiy publish with Mbmi* 
W. H. AUen a book with illnstrmtions, sohtW 
A Fly on the Wheel; or. How I helped W 
Ctorem India. 

The delegate* of the Clarendon Fms ban 
undertaken to [wint for Mr. E. A. V. Baip. 
of the British Museum, the SruoTot ^ 
English translation, ot The BoiA of tht ^ 
This book was written by Bdomon of ««• 
sorah in the tw<Uth oeotory. 

As a good deal of interest attaches Jo ttf 
appointment of a suooeetor to the b" *' 
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AlflXHider Qnunt u Ftinatpal of the Ummnty 1 
of Sdmburg^, it may bs m well to atato that 
the eleoton am the curoton of the imiTersity, 
four of irhom are themmlves noininat^Ml by the 
Edinbufgh Town Council, and three b; the 
nniTeni^ oonzt. Their names are— the Lord 
ProTOstJair O. HarriMo), Mr. Treasurer Boyd, 
Sr T. I. Boyd, Ur. Duncan Kadaren, Lord 
Balioor of Boltotr. Lord Kinnnar, and Mr. T. 
a. Hnnfty. 

In th« January nnmber of Btxk-Lora there 
wiU uipaar a deiloTtotive artiole on the libraiy 
•( Aluutp I^Lord Chariet Bmoe. 

Last weak we mentioned the pnrohase by 
Ur. Qnaiitoh of the Uanrin Bible for the 
price of £3,900, which, . up to the time of oar 

going to press, was the gi«at event of the 
y*ton Park Library sale. Tbii incident, 
bowOTer, w« edipeed on Friday, when the 
Ptalmonm Oodex of Fuit and BohoiCEer (1459) 
noised the artomahing sum of £4,9S0. As in 
ttie pretioiu instAOce, the oompetttion was 
between Mz. Qnaritch and Mz. Bllii, and the 



E the spectators than did that of ttie 
le for the Uozarin Bible, insHmooh as 
the nrity of that book is a fact familiar to 
eretyone, while the importanoe of the psalter 
is ~ Imown only to special ctndents of biblio- 
graphy. Only nine other rellum oopiea of this 
edition ar« known to exist. Hie hist occasion 
on iriiidt a vmy was sold waf in 1824, at the 
diqienion of or HaA Bykes's library ; and it 
is probable tfaftt the book will never again ' 
oflered as an arlade of merohandiae, as the copy 
now in question will probablyflnd a permanent 
place in- some, great naticouJ library, as have 
all the other exislisg' copies, exoept that 
Lord Spencer, whioh it can Boaroely be imagii 
will ever oome into the msAeL Onthesameday 
the first folio Shakspere, which has a few small 
defect*, was bought by Ur. Stevens for £590 — 
on oominiasioii, it is stated, for an Ameiiean 

BzFOHX the sale of the Syston Park Library 
has become a thing of the past, that of another 
— smaller indeed and lees impressive in its 
character, yet still important— is announced, 
^lis is Mr. H. Herman's library, principally 
oonsistang of the ^^"g'"'' dramatists and iwets,' 
which will be sola by Uessrs. Sotbeby in 
Jaansry. Ur. Hmman abounds in " first 
editions," and many of his volumes are enriched 
with autograph letters, and many books are 
what is called "extra iUnstrated" — a whole 
ooUeoticHL of portnuts, fOr example, being in 
■ome oases carvfuOv disDeraed tbioogh volumes 
whidh, when they iMt their last owner's hands, 
did not contain a nngle illnstration. 

Tmi next additaon to the " Paiehment 
litnry" iriU be Hilton's Poetical VftakM, in 
two vtuuznes. 

Urs. OoBDOir Baillk is engaged on a novel 
which will deal with Blrre Crofters and their 
grievances. The book will be published simul- 
taneonsly in London and Edinburgh. 

Hu. Fbxderick Hakrison has written ai 
article on Xr. Fronde's Life of Csrlyle, which 
will appear in the Jaimary number of the North 
Antertcatt Btvietn. 

A HOTXL by Ur, Henry James will bs begun 
in tlte Febraary nunber of the Ctntviry. ft is 
called " The Bostonions," and will deal, it is 
repotted, witb women's righto, women, trance 
*--- 1, and saeh like folk. 



KSUBS. WlLSOR ABD UoCORHICK, of Qlas- 

gow, win publish immediately a new work 
sntHled, Btav^ for Ath^. The same jmb- 
liahers will issue in a few days Qr«iogy anJtht 
Dtbtgt, by Die Duke of Argyll. 

ir we hear of a i 



wrterly, which is to be edited by Dr. Henry 

A Swedish translation of Oreea's Hittory of 
e EnglM Pe^iU, by Victor Pfeiff, is being 
published in ports, of which three have already 
appeared. 

Ub. H. UoCFbsoob Caufbell, formerly of 
tiie Olaitfou) NetM and of Societg, and now 
assistant editor of the Argoii/, is contributing a 
series of spaoiBl letters on the London theatres 
to the North Briiith DaOy Mail. 
Uk, Henkt TicKEBA announces that Ncs. 
to 4 of the first series of coloured sheets of 
humorous sketches, adapted for children, en- 
titled FafXtt and Faneie*, are now ready. Nos. 
d and 8 will be ready soon, to complete the 
first series. EUx numbers, forming a sfiries, will 
appear quarterly. 

A Boiux Catholic TTnivenity is to be founded 
dtheK at New ToA, Cincinnati, or Baltimore. 
It is anticipated that there will be no diffioulty 
in raiting the three millions of dollars neoes- 
sarv for the endowment. The sum of 300,000 
doUare has already been given for the purpose 
by a Miss Caldwell, of St. Louis. 

Ths oolleotioti of Ethiopio and ^cyptian 
U88., made 1^ the veteran tiaveller, Wilhelm 
EUimell, has been bequeathed by him to the 
puhSo library of Frankfort. 

Thx New Tork Independent publishes a 
nnmber of letters addressed in 1SS2 and 1883 
by the late Duke of Wellington to Oen. James 
Qrant Wilson. In one uf them the writer says, 
"I disliked Sydney Smith; for he was noisy, 
tyrannioal, and vulgar. TJnfortunatelv, he had 
a very loud voioe, which he made louoer still if 
anybody attempted to amuse the company but 
himself." In another letter the Duke observee, 
" I do not remember the word ' glory * in any 
of my father's sayings, despatohes, or other 
wntings.' 

Dr. Fbahz HmsoH has resinied the office of 
secretorrto the " AUgemeinerDeatsohe Schrift- 
steller-verband," in oansequenceof his removal 
to Berlin. Horr Prom Woenig, of Leipsic, has 
been elected to soooeed him. ' 
The litnary of the late Dr. Ezra Abbot^the 
ichost private ctdlection of waiks on Biblical 
crilidsm eziatingin, America — has been given 
by his widow to Harvard University. 

Thb SohwatKwaldverein, founded oi 
model of the Alpine Club, contains eig 
" Sections." At tbe meeting on Novemi 
it was resolved to form a new section, with the 
title " Baden-Baden." 

The last number of Shakapeariana 
tains the somewhat surprising statement that 
Prof, ^uno Fischer is a oonvert to the 
Bacon-Elhakspere theory, and will lecture upon 
it at Heidelberg this winter. "Srom. the 
same periodiool we oopy the following curious 
paragraph:— 

" A va^ remadable dlBOoveiy has been placed on 
record by the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, who olalms 
to have poof poaitfTe that Baoon was ttie author of 
Shakspere's pi^. Hilt Is acoompliahed by means 
of a dpher whldi Booon twioe describsa, wheret^ 
one writing oonld be Infolded and bidden hi 
another. The words of the hidden story have a 
definite relation to the acts and soeocB of the 
plays, which Is determined by counting. Attfaoted 
by ' I Henry IV. ' ; U., i , a. iv., and IV., :' 
in which he found the words ' Francis,' ' Baoc 
(twice], ' Nicholas ' (twice), ' Bacon's,' ' so 
'master,' 'Kings,' 'exchequer,' 'St. Albans' 
the name of Bacon's place of residence— and, 
IV., 11., 'Fiands' repeated twenty times on c 
psM, Hr. Donnelly «>plied his key to i^ with the 
toUowliia result:— £^&beth during the Esses 
tioublea Mcame, as Is known. Incensed at the use 
made of the nlsy of ' Bichud n.,' la whieh is 
repreawnted the depodtion and killing of the 
Elog; and she made it one of the points of 



ilred the company of players to which Shsk- 
s|>ere belonged to represent It more Uim forty 
tunes In open stneteandin tavern yards. Id order 
to prepare the pnbUo mind <or her own dqMsiUon 
andmurder. Hiatory tells us that she caused the 
sireet of Haywarde, who wrote a proas narrative 
of the deporitlon of Bichord II. and dedicated it 
to Ensx, and he nairewly escaped aState prasecn. 
"— Ur. Donnelly diowa that at the same time 
^are was arrested as the author of the 
plays ; he was threatened with the torture, and 
dlscloaed to ths ofScera of the Crown the fact that 
Baoon was the real author ol the plays. Bacon 
threw himself on the protection of his unde. 
Lord Burleigh, the great Lord 'neaauier, who 
saved him in»n exposure and proeecation, but 
revealed the truth to EUsabetii : and this u the 
ftzplonatlon of tiie fact, that, as Ions as Elisabeth 
lived, she kept Bacon out of idBoe and In poverty." 
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The Sirmt. 



. and trouble are o' 
Wash them, ye waves, in silence to the shore, 
Waft them, ye winds, with voloes hushed and 

HIstwavesandwfnds, here shall theii eyes be klaaad 

S~ love, and sweet love-alnmber, tQl the roar 
torepaat attoms, now Bdlled {or evermore, 
Die on their dzeam-horiBons like dim mlat. 
What of renown, ye wlnda, when atorma aredonef 
A faded foam-flower on a wearying wave. 
All toll la but the digging of a grave. 
Here let them reat awhQe ere sat of sun, 
And alp the honey'd DHimenta one by one — 
Bo fleet, so sweet, so few to squander or save. 
II. 
Orpheut and the MaHnert make Reply. 
Fleet, fleet and few, ay, fleet the moments Sy, " 
{Laih U lifht Uvt faom,yi cart, iki drttming u»,') 
And ahall we lie hi snine-sloth here at ease ; 
UHp, dip, ft tan, and datk Ih* dark tat ty,) 
In sirine-eloth here while death la ateoling ntf^, 
{SvMp, nMp, |M Bori, Iter* rippltM and iparkltt th* 

And toll is oulB to drain to the laat leea i 
[Dript tan mti m»di, a* leiU dart and do irtwt dit.) 
And if no aonnd of voice or any call 
Break the death-ailence, bidding us all hall, 
And evoa among the living tame should laU 

It all. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

original or non-ephemeral part of the 

December Livre is almost entirely oooupied 
with a copious and very useful bibbogra^nioal 
notice of the works of the late Paul Lacroix by 
U. Dinjon. It contains a few biographicoL 
partioulara bearing on its subject, and is illus- 
trated with a portrait hurt texte. The Whole 
deserves notice as an excellent example of its 
kind, and as one of the best tribnt«B Uiat oOold 
be paid to the memory of a man who, though 
not without literary faults, deserved excellently 
wdl of literature. 



OBITVARY. 
Tee death of Ur. Samud Bobinaon, of WQins- 
low, even at the patriaichal age of ninety-one, 
will be lamented Dy a wide oirole of scholarly 
friends. He was bcun in Uosley Street, Uan- 
chester, March as, 17M, and died at Blaokbrook 
Cottage, Wilmalow, Deoember 9, 1884. He 
was educated at Uancheater New College 
(which woB then at York), and became a cotton 
manufacturer first at Uancheat«r and then a'' 
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diUnfield. He dirtmeaialied Iii mn ^l^ by hii 
wonn intenst in the wufare of bis workpeople, 
for trham he provided saiiitsry and edooatii^iBl 
bcilitiM then far from common. He wu the 
founder of the Yilltu^ libtary, where he fre- 
qoentlj leotnrad. ^ wu one of the fonndeTs 
ot the ManohMter Stataatiaal Society— the first 
of the kind eetaMiehed in Eng^ud. At an 
eftriy date be tqcned bii atteittion to the itndy 
of (knnwi and Orimtsl litentme. He tnuu- 
lated 8ohiUw>s "ViUam Tell" (1S20 and 
again 1834] ; and Uie '< IGnor Vomae " (1867). 
In 1878 he iesaed Spteimau of the German 
lyric Poett, and in 1879 TratuHatiom from 
varioiu Qa-man Authon, The first fruits of 
bis stndy of Persian was a Li/e of Ferdooue. 
printed for 9riv»te dronlatioii m 1823. Forty 
yean later be ismed aome dainty little volume* 
oealing with the Fenian poeta. These wen 
iaraed with no other indication of authorsliip 
than the initisls, S. B. He had a dislike of 

Sblidty, which waa probably the reason that 
I Pertian Potiry for EnglUh Beader* was 
not printed for sale, but for proaentatioa to 
libraries and indiridiwls known to be interested 
in Oriontal studies, niis volume, printed in 
18S3, contains sketohes of Fardnn, Niuuni, 
Sadi, Bmni, HaflK, and JamL The bio- 
gmphioal notioe of the last was translated 
from the numograph bvSr. Wilhdm Bacber, 
with whom, as with oQier soholan, he main- 
tained a ootrespondeDoe. When Tambtfry was 
in England in 1874, be visited Mr. J. F. 
Cheetham, H.F, ; "Ms, Bobinsoii, who was of 
the portr, inqniied aftw Batsber. Tambdry 
rallied uat Bacher, who wu his best pupil, 
had ohafged him to ifaid ont a BCr. fiobinsou 
whom be intended to h>ok fw at Oxford. The 
entertainer raolied, that he need not loA quite 
so far, M Kr, Bobinson was at bis dbow 1 
FrabaUy taw ideotifled the retired ootton 
mannfaotnier and poor-law guardian with the 




biographer of Finjiisi. Ur. Bobinson 
fine type of liie scholar, loving knowledge for 
its own sake, and yet not nnmindfol of the 
ri^tfnl olaimi of his own age. His Oriental 
books and HSS. he has beciaeatbed to the 
lilwary of Owens College. 

Hs. Obosos Wxboisb NAPm, who died at 
Heiohiatonn, AlderieyEdge, on tiie 13tb, was 
well known as a soludarly book-oolleotor. He 
was a native ot ICsnoheeter, where he was bom 
in January 182d, and after a soooesafnl oom- 
ineroial oaieer retired In I860 and devoted 
D oongenial study. He contribnted 
"v to Nattt and Queriu, and to some 
* t^ ', but what Ite has written is a 

)t memorial of his wide and exact 

knowledge. Uw Merahistoan libraiy was a 
Oite, and few men had a larmr 
ooUeotion or more aoourate knowledge of tiie 
hoAt relalinsi to the development of Uie reli- 
gions Ufa of Enf^and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth oottmies than Mr. Napier. Of 
these store* of boi^ and knowledge he ^adly 
allowed others the use. His eldest son, Dr. 
Arthur Hainer, a professor at Gotlingen, is the 
editor of t^ writings of Wnlfstan. 

The Bev. James Boiler died recently at 
Christchuroh, New Zealand. "Sa was bom at 
Helston in 1812, and, after bein|{ trained for 
the Uetbodist ministry, emigrated to New 
Zealand in 1835, and was stationed there from 
that year until 1878. He was the author of 
several sermons, and of a personal narrative 
entitled Foriu Tiart in New Zealand, which 
was pnUished in 1878, and is valuable for its 
informatian on the Haories. His son, Mr. 
Walter Lawry BuUer, who had dwelt at 
Vanganui, as its resident magistrate, from 1899 
to 1871, returned to this country, and was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple. Aft«r 
having written many artadee in 'Uie smentifio 



papers of this oountiy, and in the TranMetioM 
of the New Zealand Institute on the ornitho- 
logy of that colony, Mr. W. L. Buller brongbt 
ont in five parts a oomplete Bithry of the Birds 
of New Zealand (1873). For biB scientifio 
studies be was in 1879 elected a fellow of the 
Boyal Sodety. 

Mb. Wiluax OoHnroaAx, tor tome years 
a familiar figure in the political world a* mem- 
for Brigjiton, died there on Deoembec 20. His 
father, the Bev. Bobert Coningfaam, was an 
Irish olerf^yman, and Mr, William Ooninghom 
was bom at Bose Hill, near Fenxanoe, in ISIA, 
when his fonuly were temporarily residents 
in that house. He was always interested in 
politios, and from 1837 to 1664 he repre- 
sented the oonstitnenay of Brighton as an ad- 
vanced liberal. In 1830 he jpublished three 
pamphlets illuBtrative of the history and oon- 
stitntion of the Boyol Academy. Ifr. Coning- 
ham was numbered among the friends of John 
Steriing, andTuwItv LMert addressed by him to 
lbs latter were printed for private cdreiuatluion 
1848. They were published wrM ttorbiin 1801, 
and by 1872 had passed into a tiiird edition. 

Tes Bev. William James Odgere, for many 
years a Unitarian minister at Flvmouth ana 
Bath, died at Saville House, Fitsjohn's Avenue, 
Hampstead, December 11, and was buried at 
Lyncombe, Bath, December 16. He was bom 
at Ftoshing, near Falmonth, April 29, 1810, of 
Methodist parmta, who for adopting TTnitartan- 
ism were pufalidy expelled from that com- 
munity at the Flushing Chapel in 1813. Mr. 
Odgers was the author at sevmral sermons, and 
of a Brief Hitlory of the Flynumth Unitarian 
Cvngrtgation. Wlule resident in the towns vS 



Plymouth and Bath, he took great 

sanitary reform, and pnblished sen . ^ 

and ^t^kOfl setting forth their ocHtdition, and 
otmtauuiig numerons suggestions fv the im- 
Novemeut of the health of their inbaUtante. 
He was twice married, and has left three sous, 
two of whom are ministers among the TTui- 
tarisns, and the third, Mr. WilSam Blake 
Odgers, is a hamster of the Middle Temple. 
The latter Is the author of A Digett of the Law 
of Libd and Slander. 



than a teaohing body, A iraivertity is essen- 
tially a teaching and a lnm>iiig body, utd its 
fnnotion of "■»'»<t''ig la -mrwy seoondaiy— a 
praotioslly convenient, but by no means nsoes- 
sary method of gndnating its mamben. Ai a 
process wHob has ita UmorioBl origin in At 
transference of a member from tbe 1«**"iiig to 
the teaehing seotaons, axan^biation only maiki, 
or ought to mark, the passage ftom reoeptiTitv 
to suf-ivodnotion, from aporentioeship and 
Joumeymaathip to mastership and ti» fnll 
freedom of tbegnild. 

Bv«Ty true umverstty raanntliillj m a as mts a 
iruild of learning. It has not only Is ediuats 
its junior members, but to progres* itedl lbs 
sdvanoement of learning and original reeeandi 
are oharactttristio parts of nnivaai^Iifs- Tbae 

must be an Qotoiken diain from tiie rt " ' 

sdeotiat and soholar ts the veriest ami 

yeariing. There must be titat tepnt de a.^ 
and at the same time Oat freshneaa iriiioh esn 
only arise from a diversify of minds muted for 
a common end. The eatabUdmustt of to^ 
guilds of leaimngisaU the more noonssaiy m 
our nineteenth century, in tbat men's minds are 
— ' -"-reoognising that tnifii is oalyto be 
by long geneaatiana of stndy. His 
age of tlie prophet, who tbovriit inQwatioD s 
reality capaUe of replacing KoowledM hu 
long since fied. The age of tw ■<i«i-''*'^i'>. tA 
him who believes that {jiydclogiaal and p^ao- 
logical mysteries can be Mlvad by atgnnenta- 
tive subtleties, is disajmeariiLgwiia tiiedisi^^ 
<rf HegeL Ibe present age is one wharesn mm 
have begun to realise tb^ their knowledge ol 



troth ean only be extended !»- p^ent invHti> 
gation of humanity and ita ijkyMoal sommid- 

\)j scienoe and aoientiflo iistoty. Xnew 

rarely, if ever, advance* by laips. It ii 
pragressof nuunrni' '" * 
^ yean <* -- *' 



i^V" 



the slow 
tiirongfa 



. „ yean. It is th« result of a en- 
tinnity of atn^, and not the smtoot of indivi- 
dual gmius, llie so-called genius has too often 
tomeuiing of the pnmbetic or tiie dis^otio in 
his oonstitutaon, and thus obsrauee nihsr thin 
adds to our knowledge of trutb. 

Iha oontinnity of study, the nakm ot 
divrase minds fbr the oonunon advanoeuKnt 
and spread ot learning is especially the ftmctioB 
of a modem un i ver n ty. That fmuition mi^ 
very well be tnmed the rHigion, tile hi^ur 
service of msny of onr modem acbolars and 
amentisti. If sndi be the aim of a oniveni^, 

the jnwnti^ ini*HxMnn-..AM ifaihAig bodyof 

Boifington Hoose— oaaaot by a^ elasiia^ ot 
langaage be conisdered to f olffl tt. We av 
this in no spirit ot t^tposititm to Oe so-csUed 
liondon University. It has dotte axaaHent 
woric, and will do. It is sin^y not a uniTcr- 
Atj. With as nradi reason the exaattnatioM 
of the Boienoe and Ait Dmartmentw tiM Osm- 
biidge Locals might be tanned a 



Thx very favourable reception iriiich the move- 

tuait for the fottndation ot a "teaching" 

univwvity in Ltmdon has uet with warrants 

the belief that it ia destined to supply a real 

need, and at the same time calls open all those 

who have a gemune interest in the projeot to 

discnsa and criticise it from every nde. The 

comments of the daily press have beesi friendly, 

but not peculiarly soneative. Ibe general 

public, less indined of late years to lou with 

oomplet« suspicion on every educational enter- 

prise, has been fairly sympathetic, but some- 
what puEzled. The idea of a neond university 

in London has appeared to it somewhat super- 

flnoos, and although several Oerman priudpali- 

ties provide two univetsitiea tea a popidation 

less tium that of the metropolis, it U not an 

idea likely to find favour wifb the economic 
Briton. We cannot help feeling that '^ pro- 
moters of the scheme would have done well first 
to have brought stronglv home to tjie public 
the fact that London does not possess any 
it^ at all. The nearest approaches to 
such an mstitution are University and Sing's 
Colleges, together with the medioal Boho<^. 
To term, the body which examinee at Burlington 
House a nniversity is a perversion of language, 
to which no charter or act of parliament con 
give a real sanction. The promoters of the new 1 
scheme have by their adoption of the vrord bered so long. Owin^ to the wesent 
"teaching" given additiciul cnrreucy to the tional ohaos the esiemes of our nest nu 
fallacy tlut a oniveiaity can be anything else I be frittered away, Ae f 



trsmtdfll 



may be exoellent, mayvi 

all that could be expected fnnn than ; bntltii 

the teadwrs, not the examinations, the atholawj 

not the degrees, iriuob constitnte a nnincsity. 

It it be granted that London possesses no 

ue university, it has still the nlmwits cut of 

hich one may be caDed into beiag. It bai 

not cody many mienrpassed teadiws^ 

'" — """" of litoaiMs and ' 



which would draw first-class uentotbesapittl. 
It has the wealth and Qte material, and, let ui 
hope, it wiU soon have the neeetsary en- 
thusiasm. Whstk one Hunks of Oe ■tonaoua 
3wer brou^it to a fooos ia tlia Unsvenify e( 
eriin— with ito Ban^ Oneiat, Dn fids-BiT- 
mtntd, Kirdihoff, Wattmibadu Mbiaawwi, On- 
tius, Miillaihot^ Hdmbolts, Zi^stso, (Hdenbccg, 
Weieratnat, Kiepart, and a doaien or two man 
" -one is tnoUned to be im- 
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England might be driven to a teohnical col- 
lege, or n leading phjiicuit iiTal Egyptian Hall 
ooDJorarfl in givmg Ghrurtmu entertainmeuts 
for children. The alightest investigatioii of 
edacational iaatitations in London snows not 
only tJie materiali, bat, as well, the absolnto 
neM for a true university. 

'When we tnm from ttus want to the Boheme 
proposed by the lub-conunittee of the " Amo- 
dation for Promoting a Teaching; tTnivenity 
for London," we mus^ while agreeing with its 
gennal iinnt, oonfess that it seems based upon 
a mistaken principle. To besin by endeavour- 
ing to mould the new uniTeraity to flt a variety 
of heterogeneons existing ednoational bodies, 
is like an attempt to make a table with a supM'- 
fluons nnmber of legs of difi^rent eizes. The 
table is ezteemdy unlikely to stand firmly. 
The nnits are too inoongruous ; and several 
that have been mentioned have no proper 
relation whatver to real oniv^nty education. 
If the proposed university is to be repreeentatiTe 
of higMi coltnie and soiaitific investigation, 
it most not at its very foundation hampra itself 
wil^ varions Motarian theological oolle^, with 
ariiMn and technical ooUeges, <a with the 
London sdiools. Such institutionB may be ex- 
orient in thnr way, but they are not oom- 
ptHwnt parte of suaa a university as we have 



teachers, but by the fiat of an irresponsible 
body of educational laymen. 

For these reasons we think it would have 
been better had all oousideration of relation to 
Burlington House been omitted from the report, 
and had no attempt been made to weld hetero- 
geneous elements mto the homogeneity which 
ight to be a characteristic of the proposed 
P :»_ T„* „. gj^t im^g before — '^- 



endeavonied to define. To include their students 
would be to lower fatally the standard of 
education in the new foundation. Still more 
olqeotionabls seenu the scheme for placing 
Bpon the oonnoil representatives of the Incor- 
porated Iaw Sooiety, Qie Institute of Civil 
Knginesifl, the authorities of the British MuBeum 
and of the Boyal Aoademy. All these bodies 
are doing their own extremely important work ; 
but it is someihine quite different from uni- 
veni^ work. TJs^ul members of any of these 
institutions mi^t be made graduates of the 
new univemty, or placed upon the council, 
but ^y fo^ mdividual qualification, and not 
in their oo^»orat« capacity. It would seem as 
if the snbTOommittee had really gone out of ita 
way to propitiate the povrecs that be, if not to 
orMt« wtiu^ difficulbes, by sn^igesting that 
even the doivonttidn and oompanies of the City 
of London anculd in the case of oontribntion 
to the endowment have a voice on the council. 
What do these bodies know of the aims of 
nnivenity adooation ? 

Finally, we may notice the singularly in- 
definite character of the relations whidi it iM 
•nggested should be established between Qm 
proposed usiveiaity and Burlington House. If 
Ui« new onivenil^ is to be of real value, it 
mvst, like Oxford and Cambridge, govern 
itself. It oaonot in any way be subject to the 
•enate of the existing institution. It must 
«ther obtain the complete freedom of the 
Tiotoiia Univenity, or else it will taU into the 
Cat«l «Ror of supposing an examining rather 
than a teaching staff constitute the backbone 
of true university existence. The science and 
art examinations of the so-called London 
University are a check rather than an incentive 
to {pnuine teaching. They enter into no one 
•abiect with sufficient width to make it worth the 
atudent's while to become a specialist, and they 
are no crit«rioQ whatever that the graduate has 
attained that mental b'aining which can only 
arise from thorough and edaustive study of 
some one, however small, field of knowlciige. 
These examinations may, perhaps, be a useful 
directive to the work of small local colleges, 
but they act as a distinct check on original 
teachiDg in the greater London colleges. The 
beat teacher for the London tTniversity exami- 
nations win ineritably be a crammer. This 
most alwavs be the result of a system which 
rabjects tne teacher to a foreign examining 
boM^ He must surrender his individuality 
to the demands of a rigid system, whose 
^lanuter is fixed, not by a peculiar school of 



whole plan for a great teaching university with 
itsprofesson, assistant prof essors, and lecturers. 
It will then be time enough to determine how 
far existing institutions can be adapted to the 
scheme, or how far it may be necessary to 
modify the scheme to suit what teaching bodies 
exist of university standing. The faoulty of 
medicine ought t^ find its material ready at 
hand in the hospital schools, and it would soem 
a rational proposal to entrust to representatives 
of those schools the discussion of iiie organisa- 
tion of their own faculty. The conBtruotion of 
a faculty of arts and science would meet with 
greater difficulties ; but these difficulties might 
be overcome were our two representatives of 
university teaching — University and King's 
Colleges— prepared to sufito consolidation. It 
would be unnecessary, if not unprofitable, to 
interfere with existing intaresta; out it surely 
might be feasible in time to economise in 
the teaching etaffe, and so enable London 
not only to obtain, but even to retain the 
best teachers. Endowment might also assist 
in the same direction, as well as in widening 
the range of teaching, If the proposed 
university is to succeed, its professorships 
must be the best prizes in the teaching pro- 
fession, and its teaching must be maint&med 
at a high standard. This would be impossible 
the proposed scheme of innumerable asso- 
ciated institutions, but might be feasible wera 
the two chief colleges prepared to submit them- 
selves to a broad scheme of reorganisation on 
the basis of a united teaching university. Such 
a union would be strong enough to carry with 
it public opinion. It would represent a body 
of scholars to whom it would be hard to refuse 
what has been granted to Owen's College. It 
would have a right to ask for that assistance 
from the public which would enable it to com- 
mand the first teachers and a fair share of the 
better class of students. From the assodation 
of such teachers and students would spring 
inevitably a tradition, and thence that con- 
tinuity of study, that union of diverse minds 
for the common odvanoement and spread of 
learning, which we have defined as the peculiar 
features of a true university. 

Karl Pearson. 
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MR. LASa'S "CUBTOa AJTD JCTTH." 

BonjFl ogham Baotorr, York: Deo.lS, ISSt. 

Mr, Lang, in his recently-published volume 

1 Guitom and Myth has directed bis assaults 

1 the methods of comparative mythologi^, 

chiefiy osainst Prof. Hax Mutler. But 

it would be an affbotation were I to pretend 

that his assaults ore not diieoted against myself 

also, although, in giving his referenoes to what 

I have written, he nas seemingly not thought it 

worUi while to name my v^umes correctly ; 

n^ book on the Mythclogy e/ Iht Aryan 

i^ioru being referred to on p. 80 as the 

"Mythology of the Aryan Feoplet," and on 

f. 201, as tbe " Mythology of Aryan Baca." 
do not mind assuming that I am the antlKir 
of books so entitled ; but I am not dispoaed to 
pass by without protest the fashion u which 
Ur. ung refers to them. For the statement 
that " a similar confusion mads the seven 
shiners into the seven bears," the reference if 
to my bookfXMitm. Mr. Lang may have keener 
^es than mine, but I am unable to find more 
than three or four passages in which either 
seven shiners or seven b^rs are named ; and 
these passages are noted in my Index. The 
reference, therefore, is inaccurate. Not less 
inaccurate is the reference on p. 80, in which 
Mr. I^ng states that the sun-frog occurs seven 
times in my book, adding that it "is used as 
xample to prove that »■"'"■ a-lf in myth are 
usually the bun." The number be 1^ ob- 
tained from my Index, and I am not inclined 
to think that I have mentioned it too often. 
But as no reference to volume, chapter, or page 
is given, I can only suppose that for the general 
statement he relies on note 3 in voL ii., p. IGj 
of the 9th edition, 1870. I have there said that 
the sun ia sometimes transformed in myths 
"into a wolf, a bear, alien, a swan" — just four 
animals and no more. I have also said that the 
fro^ prince is only one of the thousand personifi- 
cations of namcB denoting originally the pheno- 
mena of day and night ; but I have not said 
that all these personifications are per«onifica- 
tiouB of the sun. To say this would be to 
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ooBtndiot myself in terms ; and Hr. Lang is 
perfectly aware that the 2^1ogioal Mjikoiog^ 
of Count de Qubematifl ooutaios a vast tuolti^ 
tode of animal forms whioh are in 
whatever personifioationB of the sua. Against 
snch modes of treatment I protest most 
emphatioBlly. If we are to treat each other 
as opponents, what is the use of saying things 
which are not tnie ? 

If Hr. Lang had really quoted my words 

the edition of 18T0, and U he had also cited the 
words of my preface to the edition of 1B82, in 
whioh I have said " that the mighty mass of 
popular tradition in every Aryan land hos been 
shaped by words and phrases describing all the 
varied and oomplez phenomena of day and 
night, of summer and winter, of earUi and 
hwven," He would not, I think, have been 
tempted to charge me with the absurdity and 
falsehood of supposing that "animals in myth 
are usually the sun " ; and he vould also have 
approached with a better giaoe the real ques- 
tum at issue between us. It may shorten 
matters if I say that I take my stand definitely 
On this position, and if I add that I belieye I 
have proved it. Ur, I^ng denies this ; but so 
far as I can see, he does not give us any definite 
general conclusion of his own. What he does 
tdl us amounts, if I am not mistaken, to this, 
that there is an immense amount of coarse, 
gross, obscene, and disgusting matter in Gbeek 
and in Aryan mythology generally; that, in 
fact, the main substance of this mythology is 
made up of this filthy stuff; that the stories 
which seem to us pure, beautiful, and touching, 
are all based on tbo impure and foul ideas of 
the most degraded savo^, or else refer to 
manners and aostoms which are not less bar- 
barous and revolting; that theae disgusting 
ideas and brutal customs are found among aU 
savages, and may be seen in perfection in 
savages of tlie present day ; ih&t these customs 
received a solemn sanction in the Eleusiman and 
other mysteries; and tiiat the ideas congenial 
to this degraded and deadly state have shaped 
themselves into the several narratives of the 
Hesiodic Theogony, and may be found in some 
other tales which we are apt to regard as having 



I repeat what I then said. ] 
mytns ISi. Lang notices, 
Mi/th in a way wbioh implies 



one of these kians, Ueleagros, or Sarpedon, and 
Cutlom and | more, are all put aside as 



The questiou is, in how many other tales 
may they be found f Ur. Lang fights zealously 
for nis hypotheses. I do not say that there is 
nothing m them. We hold, I suppose, to the 
astronomical system of Copernicus or Newton ; 
but it does not follow that nothing can be said 
for the Ptolemaic. There is a good deal to be 
said for it. It is extremely ingenious, and ' 
a certain measure consistent, and it also t 
plains a good many of the phenomena of the 
heavens ; but then there are very many i 
which it does not explain, aud its systei 
cycles and epicycles, for getting over these 
difficulties only leads us into inextricable con- 
fusion. As compared with all this involution, 
the Gopemican system is extremely simple; 
so was also tbat of the Bamion Aristwohos, the 
two being, in fact, in all points except one 
identioaL But the system of Aristarcbos was 
rejected and laughed at. For the time the 
cumbrous and inmcate system then in vogue 
oarried the day, and Ptolemy in his generation 
looked back upon him with a oontempt free 
from all misgivings. As compared with the 
conclusions which I have reached, and which 
I have done my best to make plain and to 

Sove, llr. Idji^'s method has the intricacy of 
e Ptoletuaio in astronomy, and makes as 
large demands ou our power of belief. I can- 
not submit myself at his bidding, or swallow 
down a theory as compared with which I 
oonld more easily accept the most extravagant 
' absurdities of judicial astrology. 

About a year ago I said in your columns that 
I was prepared to stand or fall with the in- 
terpretation of certain myths which X named 



dealing with it fairly. It is the story of the 
maidens wedded by Krishna. Ur. I^ng quotes 
a port of the passage from the Vishnu Pnrona 
aud compares it witn a story related of Lemmin' 
kaimeu u the Kalevala. Ho might also have 
oompared it with the story of Herakles aud the 
daughters of Thestios. But he does not quote 
the words in wbioh the Purana says that, " at 
one aud the same moment he received the 
hands of all of them, according to the ritual, 
in separate mansions." These separate nuptials 
of a vast crowd at the same moment, this 
multiplication of Krishna into a mighty multi- 
tude, is of the very essence of the rite ; and 
not less important is the fact that these crowds 
of maidens become visible along with the 
throng of elephants, horses, warriors, aud 
others, who are set fr«e on the destruction of 
Naraka, the giant or black monster of night. 
What explanation has Mr. Lang to offer for 
this P None whatever. He holds that some 
ritualistic directions are really the only matter 
wortb thinkiug of, and that by some mysterious 
process they could give birth to a story which 
inevitably carries us to that of Kephalos and 
Frokris, of which again Ur. I^ng takes no 
notice. 

In fact, the number of myths which he 
thinks it worth while to notice is exfaemely 
small, and these are, with few exceptions, all 
of one class, tbe doss which point; as I have 
years ago admitted, to a lower and grosser 
stratum of thought Some of these tales, 
which started with this coarseness of oolour- 
ing and form, have been purified in the lapse of 
ages, and have served as the foundation of 
narratives as beautiful as any which have 
delighted the world. But the nat majority of 
the Aryan myths seem never to have belonged 
this lower stratum, or to have had anything 
do with barbarous custom, etiquette, or 

In the myth of TJrvasi aud Pururavas 3£r. 
Lang sees only one phrase which seems to him 
to deserve any attention ; and this is not the 
burst of light which reveals the splendour of 
his form, not the separation, not tlie ultimate 
re-union, but simply the words whioh are itali- 
cised "thisia the custom of women, "as referring 
to certain etiqaette regulations of barbarous 
marriages. This is supposed to account for 
everything. But why should a practice of 
veiling ^ung women suggest a multitude of 
stories, m some of which the veil seems to rest 
on the bridegroom and not on tlie bride, and a 
further crowd of stories in which nothing is 
said of any veil at all F Selene wears no veil 
(at least nothing is said about it) when she 
gazes on Endymion; and how oomes it that 
Selene certainly means the moon in Qreek, and 
Endymion the plunging and sinking being, 
who must be the sun ? How comes it that 
Endymion again is the husband of Asterodia, 
the being (seemingly the moonj who has her 
path among the stars, the motner of his fifty 
children P How oomes it that he is tbe son of 
Aethlios, the fighting or struggling (sun), and 
of Protogeneia, the first bom ^wn) ? How 
comes it that the Teutonic moon is Horsel, and 
that she dwells in the Horselber^ as the fairy 
queen who entices Tannhanser into her en- 
chanted abode, and that the same queen has 
her abode in the Scottish Erdldouue, where she 
consoles herself with the society of True 
Thomas P How comes it that she appears again 
as Ursula with her eleven thousand maidens, 
like stars in the mighty heavens? Alt these 
things are beneath Ur. Lang's notice, and he 
believes that English students and thinkers will 
neither ask for nor care to have any explana- 
tions of them. Themytbs of Hermes, Oedipus, 
Demeter, Balder, Cacus, Yritra, of the Phoia- 



tbcusand 

. . no way afiecting 

that be is the point at issue. If they contain snyreferenoe 



to barbarous usage, or to the impure and filthy 
imaginations of savages, wdl aud good ; they 
might then be considered, and here we should 
have the " gist of the myth," if we choose to 
follow our guide aud are content with what he . 
may be pleased to give us. In other words, it 
we are ready to abandon the Oopeinican system 
of astronomy for the Ptolemaic. 

I am not, I need scarcely say, reviewing Hr. 
Lang's book. All that I wish to do is to enter 
my strongest protest against his method, or 
rather, lock of method and to assert my 
thorough conviction that he has in no way 
weake^d the foundations on which comparative 
mythologists are working. I do not intend to 
enter into auv controversy, and therefore I will 
not trespass further on the ntaoe at your dis- 
posal Qeoboe W. Cox. 
-The preoedingletter was written before I 
□ Ur. Grant Allen's review of iSi. I«ne's 
book. In my remarks I have spdcen only Kt 
lyself ; but I am quite unable to see the com- 
plete and hopeless disograemenfc supposed to 
exist between those who are oommoiuy spoken 
of as oompaiative mythologists. I cannot toka 
it on the assertion of either Ur. I^ng or Hr. 
Grant Allen. Hr own impression is, and tuw 
for years been, uat a ver^ substantial nnity 
underiiea the diversity whioh must be found 
where independent workras are engaged in tbs 
search for trath. I am wholly at a losi to 
understand Ur. Grant Allen's statement Hut 
" every mythologist ... is prepared to treat 
every other BChi^ar's explanation . . , with sab- 
lime contempt." SpeaJking aguiu for myself, I 
can only say that this is not true. In the pre- 
face to the first edition of my Mytholoffy of Iht 
Aryan Naiioiul expressed in 1870 "a Intimate 
oonfidenoe in the assurauoe thatinallimportsiit 
points I am supported by the authority of such 
writers as Qrimm, Hax UOUer, Bvfel, Kuhn, 
Preller, Weloker, H. H. Wilson, ConiewaU 
Lewis, Grota, and Thirlwoll." I fed the wins 
oonfidenoe still ; and I do not see how this con- 
fldenoe can be consistent with a feeing of nib- 
lime oontempt for every one of them. 

In few Wttds, I beUeve that Ur. Grant Alloi 
has, like Ur. Lang, mistaken the exfJaaatioii of 
facts of a very few myths for wqiLuaatioiu of 
aU myths. It will soon be found that Hr. 
Lang's remarks are extremely limited in their 



this range he makea extoavagant < 
our crefUity. Hiagenerali" " 



thatmjtiu 
" savan 
utteAr 
(uthis 



lought I . 

Ucking evidence; and I a 

point to refer Ur. Lang and his rmewat to ths 
words of M. Benouf , in his Hibbert Lectees, 
pp. 12fl-8, for 187B. 
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I learn from a paragt^h in the ACASxm 
of December 13 that Ur. Ernest Hartley Cde- 
ridge is collecting autograph letters for a life 
of his grandfather the poet. About two yean 
ago you inserted a few unes from me to exactly 
the same purpose. I now beg to state that I 
have uot been ^eep in the meantime, and that 
my work, based upon a quonti^ of hitherto 
unpublished matter, will appear m the spring. 
And if anyone should accuse me of uniteoessary 
delay, I must reply that two years is no long 



time for the wide 



_ Ti!T<gti«li and 

German poetry, philosophy and theol^^, with- 
out which a thorough life of Samuel TaylOT 
Coleridge cannot be even attempted. I regt« 
that Ur. Coleridge should have thought fit to 
take his present step. Alois Ba&irci. 
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AK OLD OSBIUIT SEW TKAB'b BHTUE. 

MoiDeo. W.ISBL 

Ferlwpg one of tout readers mKV be ftfala to 
tell me who was the author of the following 
New Year's wiahing r^me, which is said to hare 
been verj popular in Oermany in the uxteenth 
oentory. I oopjr it from an Italian tranHript, 
without answering tor possible errors in the 
orthography \— 

" Bo wil Ich dlr wunschen, was ich kan : 
lEln kaa Hen, dn bischen mut, 
TJnd das delnem lelb wol tnt 
Und sdon imd sterk nnd weioheit tU, 
TTnd was dein Hers near [nnr] wil, 
Und geennden Idb nnd l^ik leben 
Das miiM dir Oot anf erden geben, 
Hab dir Sampsons sterk nnd baft 
Und Alcoaadeis hersdiaft, 
Und hab dir die sctadn Absalons, 
Und anch die weioheit Salomons, 
Und hab dii Prieater JohamilB gat, 
Und hab dir Sosannen muchiilt, 
Und anas wdiSnen fraiwn hnlt ! 
Outen HorgoL ! " 

B. llABTiNXirao Obuaxboo. 



APP0INTMENT3 FOB NEXT WEEK. 
ToHUT. Deo. S0,« DjQ, Bond lutttntton: Juren 
Leetat«-''ne 8«n»es ol BleoMiity." 'bj Pr 
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SCrENCE. 

Orammar of the CIomkoI Arahio Language. 

Translated and Compiled from the Works 

of the most approved Natire and Nataralised 

Anthorfl. vol. II., to be completed in Four 

Tolnmes. Br M. 8. Howell. (Allahabad 

Oeremmeiit Preaa.) 

Ton seoond instalmeDt of Ur. Howell's 

Arabio Orammir, the fint of which was 

nriewed in the Acaseui lor December 17, 

1881, consiots <A an Introdnction, and Fart I. 

FaBcicoloB I., "On the Noun," which is to 

be Bupplemented by a farther disquisition on 

the Anbio word or nous, to be comprised in 

a second part, of which 861 pp. were in print 

in Uaroh last. The painstakmg indastr; of 

the author, instead of flagging, seems to in- 

ereaee with the progress of Uie laborious task 

which he has undertaken — a teak which only 

those well acquainted with the grammatical 

Btmcture of the classical Arabic can fairly 

appreciate. Host sincerely is it to be 

regretted that the somber of such scholars, 

more eapeoially among Englishmen, 

limited indeed. 

The Frefaoe to the present rolnme gives __ 
interesting aoooimt of the origin of the science 
of ^vmmar among the Arabs, which is mainly 
attributed " to the anxiety of some pious and 
politic statesmen " to preserve the classical 
language of the al-Ear-&n, their sacred civil 

■ and religions code, from being corrupted by 
foreign admixture. The early Khalifahs, 
princes, and governors who patronised this 
praiseworthy design, and who eventually suc- 
ceeded in giving it a national character, are 
briefly enumerated, together with the principal 
gram m a ri a ns who carried it out, and the 

■ different schools which they founded at 
al-B&srah, Kflfah, and Baghd&d. The Gram- 
matical Pedigree of the four great masters 
oi the science, namely, az-ZamAkhsharr, 
nnui-'I-H&jib, Ibn-UAlik, and Itm-Hishftm, 



who flourished between the middle of the 
sixth and eighth century of the al-Hijrah, as 
also of their commentators, is given in a 
tabulated form, which shows at a glance the 
genealo^ of each and the year of their 
birth and decease. The labour of compiling 
this synoptical coup d'oeil must have been 
immense ; but ICr. Howell seems to revel in 
the tedinm of consultiiig and collating all 
the native authorities — many of them 
ftimiliar only to a few — available for his 
purpose. The Preface is followed by 
valuable " Chronological List of the Principal 
Grammarians, Lexicographers, Philologists, 
Beaders, Commentators," &c., from A.H. 40 
to A.H. 911, and that again by an alpha- 
betical ' ' Glossary of Technical Terms ' ' likely 
to prove most aeef ol to the English student 
of Arabic. 

The Introduction, which is substantially 
that of the al-MufA»»(U of az-Zam&khshary, 
describes with copious and appropriate ex- 
amples tiie simple pori^ of speech, together 
wiQi their combination into the sentence and 
proposition. This the compiler has ex- 



)n of the operatiTe, a 
ipon the syntactical 



s very 



" by inserting a deeoripti< 

summa^ of the rules n^ 

^aoe of the propositioti m the sentence [the 

Key to Arabic syntax], and an account of the 

rhetorioal figures commonly mentioiied by 

grammarians and oommentaton." 

These additions, notably those under the 
second category, are most valuable. 

The bulk of the work oonsists of an elabor- 
ate disquisition on Tux Nonir, including The 
Ifoun in Oeneral, The Oenerie JVoun, and The 
Proper Ifame, the latter of which is discussed 
with the tedious minuteness characteristic of 
the old Arab grammarians, whose exuberant 
technicalities defy translation into plain Eng- 
lish. For example, the proper noun is tfans 
described at p. 3 (I omit the abbreviated 
authorities given in brackets and parentheses, 
and transliterate the Arabic examples ad- 
duced) ;^ 

" This is what is attached to a thing itself 
without extending to what resembles ib It ii 
of two sorts, personal and ganerio. The [per- 
sonal] proper name dc&iee its denomination 
absolutely, i.e., without restriction of speaking, 
olloontion, or absence, the clause without reitrtt- 
tion, excluding the rest of the determinates, for 
these define their denominative only through 
some restriction, like the pron., which defines 
Uirough the restriotiou of speaking, as diut, I ; 
or alloontioii, as dnia, Hion ; or absence, as 
ff&a. He ; [and] like ar-rdjulu. The Man, which 
defines through the restriction of the art. , and 
OhiiMmy, My Manservant, whi(^ defines 
through the restriction of prothesis; and on 
this accoont the expression for the person 
named Zaid does not vary with his presence or 
absenoe, in contrast to tao pionomiiial expres- 
sion h&a or 6nta," etc 

Sections 5, 6, 11, and Id, of chap, iii, on 
the Order and Construction of the Surname 
and Cognomen, the Proper Names of irrational 
objects, Prefixion of the article to Proper 
Names, and the determination of the dualised 
and ploralised Proper Name, illustrated 
the rules laid down are by apposite 
examples, will amply repay assiduous 
study, and the same may be fairly said 
of chapter iv. on the inflected nonn in 
all its phases, including the diptotes and 
triptAtes, and the causes which modify or 



determine their various inflections. The re- 
maining sections on the nominatives, aocnsa- 
tives, genitives, and appoBitives, litemlly team 
with definitions and rules for their correct 
use and government in every possible combi- 
nation. Put here again one is led to deplore 
the almost unavoidable mistiness of the 
English renderings of the original, which in 
very many cases would be absolutely unintel* 
ligible but for the examples adduced by way 
of illustration. At p. 46 we read : — 
"The nominative required by the attxibutive 
verb is the agent or pro-agent. The agent is 
that [genuine noun or paraphrase of a noon] to 
which an [^active] verb, or the like, i.e., an 
active participle, assimilate epithet, infinitive 
noun, verbal noun, adverb, preposition, and 
Mnative, or dfalu, denoting supenority, placed 
before it is made attribnt« as subsisting in it or 
prooeeding from it, as Ac." 
The section on the accusatives begins thus : — 
"The unrestricted objeot is the [oomplemen- 
taiy, t.«., aocusative] infinitive noun corrobora- 
tive of ita operative, or explanatory of its mode 
-- number, as to." 
That on the genitives thus ; — 
' The noun is governed in the genitive only by 
reason of prefixion, which is the reqnirer of 
the genitive, as the quality of agent and 
qnali'^ of object are the reqnirers of the 
nominative ana accusative. The operative here 
is not the requirer, as likewise was the case 
there ; being the preposition or its sense in 
foardTtu bi-Zaidiii, and GhulSmu Zaidin. Ai- 
ZauuUchshary ascribes the government to what 
the raquirer is constitnted by, not to the 
requirer, saying that the operative of the noun 
is the verb, not the quality of agent ; because 

what tne n 

dear a^^arent matter." 

Hr. Howell admits that his " present work 
not adapted for a mere beginner," adding 
however, that " no great preliminary acquaint- 
ance with the subject wiU be found necessary ; 
familiarity with the oharacter and knowledge 
of the declensions and conjugations will prob- 
ably suffice." It may he so ; nevertheless, 
the reviewer candidly confesses himself unable 
to make sense of English definitions like those 
above quoted, and, therefore, ventures to hope 
that the author, whose research and indnstiy 
in Arabic grammatical lore are beyond oU 
praise, will utilise his acquirements in that 
respect by an attempt to render them more 
generally available and useful to English 
students of Arabio. The rules and definitions 
should be cast into an English mould, the 
general arrangemeut modified to suit the same, 
and the examples introduced by way of illus- 
tration reduced into paradigmata obvious to 
the eye and mind of the reader at a glance, 
In undertaking so praiseworthy a task, for 
which he is undoubtedly fully competent, Ur. 
Howell would be following in the loctBteps 
of Ahmad F&ris, unquestionably the most 
eminent living native Arabic scholar, who, 
in his recent work, entitled ai-JdeAi-'ala-'l' 
£<lmut, points out, among many other defects 
in the existing Arabic Lexicons, the mazy 
mingling of the tropical with the substantive 
meaning of words in prolix paragraphs 
through which the inquirer must wearily 
wade before he discovers what he is in search 
of. His main objeot, as he himself defines it, 
is " to stir up the Arabs of the present genera- 
ti<ni to oom^le a Icxioon which shall be easy 



n obscure absbwit matter, while 
e requirer is- constituted by is mosUy a 
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in ita UTangeiaent and cl^ai in its definitions, 
M well aa comprehensiTe in its Tocabnlaiy. 
Let Hr. Howell undertake to compile Etn 
Amine grammar for the use of English 
atndenta tm the lines laid down hj Ahmad 
F&iis for the oomplation of an improved 
^rahio leziem for his countrymen, and I d&re 
to say that he will riohlj deserve, and will 
aasuradly aoqoire, a hign eminence among 
European OiuntaUsta. 

GxoaoE fnci Badoes. 



CURBBNT aCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
Xiero-crganumi and 'Oiteate : an Introduction 
into tiie Btud^ of Bpedflo Ifcro-orgaiusms. 
By B. Klein. (MocmiUon.) No preeent line 
of ' medical resenrcli is ao likely to prove 
franght wiUt benefit of duninishing disease and 
- ^mading heal^ as that to which Dr. Klein's 
bttle bo^ of about SOO pages, ofien an intro- 
duotion lucid and concise. Panics have their 
uses, and bo have the qoarrela of the doctors. 
And, just now, with ohMera still smouldering 
near na, and with oontrovemes about ita cause 
and llie " Comma baeillns,"intrudingatbieak- 



iterest, and an 
feasional i and 
r opportune as 
the few clear 



amplication wide and nltra-p 
Dr. Sein'i expontion is n>ea 
oSbring to the general puuio, 
p^es of an authority and expert,, a snon: ana 
safe way out of the tangle of diverse opinion. 
When, as here, tiie authority of experience is 
modeet, and skill is tentative and oautious, 
they have moat weight. This book, in a marked 
deme, shows these to be the giaoes of its 
. auUior as an observer and teacher, and 
the disooTery inoreaaea one's previous sense 
of hia trustworthinees. To feel thus, 
ib is enough to take his four canons 
of aetiologi^ inquiry oonoeming infec- 
tioua diaeasea in relation to mioro-orgau- 
iams, and to consider what painstaking and 
■cmpnlona can and repeated experiment they 
imffy and exact, and Uken to witness how they 
bind, M with a religion, the author's diebt 
tiiroushoot, and with what detailed severity he 
lays fliem iq>on the praetical student. Por 
proof that a given diseaoe ia due to a partioular 
micro-orraiism, no one of these four oonditioua 
nnut be Sbaent :- 

have been found in the blood or _ 

animal ao diseased. 2, There must have been 
a pure arttflcial culture of the same mioro- 
u to clear away every other mioro- 
n and all other matters taken from the 
1 body with it. Look into the detail* 
of this process of " pure cultivation," and the 
sdentiflo pnritanism of it and auper-Dutch 
inaiatanoe tm abaolote deanliness at onoe 
astoonda and Bssmes. All vaaaela uaed—flaaki, 
test-tubaa, beakara, Altera, calico— must be 
" r aterilised by over^heatin^, for 



of yeast and mould fungi, oocupiea about one On GatlTi>-intutinai Mfioont caiutd hn Ihi 

hundred pages— enough, with the help of SmaUtr Fmtgi or JfottU*. By J. Breadon 

plentifnl good woodcuts, for the guidanoe of " ' " '" ' " " ~' 

beginners. The opening ohaptera give strict 



anS ample inatzuctions 7or special microscopio 
examination — premising an adequate appren- 
tioeship to general microscopy — for pnre cul- 
ture, and for inoculation. Three chapters 
towards the end outline the biology of micro- 
organisms ; and the book ends in a thoroughly 
practical way with a hir, though succinct, 
attempt to sommarise and put into proper 
shape for settlement the main questions about 
vaodnation, immunity, and antiseptics. The 
supreme lesson of the book is in its last sen- 
tenoe. It is the sting in the tail, and ought to 
stimulate and tpedficaUy in/ecf tome of our 
many inquirers. 

"The work hitherto done has been enormous, 
but, I fear, of lesa utlhty than at first sight 
appears, tOTlnmoet of it the point most prominent 
in the mind of Ute worker was to Baaerta& whether 
Oie particular aniJBeptlc, mixed with the nourish- 
ing medium in a solution of definite ibength, has 
0) has not the power of Inhibiting the groirth of 
the micro- orgmjems. Tbis point no doubt is ol 
some interest, and, perhaps, of great interest ; but 
whether a particular substance is an antiseptic in 
the proper sense of the word, «.«., whether on 
exposing the organisms to this subetsnoe In a 
Boluticm ol definite atrangth, and for a definite 
otgmisma become afterwards Inoapo- 



agaiu 1 



I ajiain." 



"Mveral 



weeks' work may be annihihated by a single 
omission." There ii no " orerdoinK'' poasible. 
3. Eflectnol inoculation of a heuthy animal 
mth the [vodnct of auch cultivation, and unmia- 
takeaUereproduotionof the original disease. 4. 
Thefindiwof ttke micro-organiam in the second 
■nimal. Ho aentenoe of the book escapes the des- 
potism of this code of method. Tried by it, the 
micro-organisms to which have been attributed, 
at various times, small-pox, cow-pox, diph- 
theria, linderpeet, typhoid fever, mnUVini 
fevers, cholera, £c., are found wanting. The 
pathogenic mioro-organiams of erysipelas, 
gontH^ioea, malignant pustule, and a very few 
otheta, pass tiie ordeoL For the rest, the ccn- 
tanta of^the book ore suffioienHy indicated by 
the title. A oondenaed flora or morphology 
of aeptio and pathogenic mioro-o^^anisma, and 



is capable of altogether annihilating the lite of the 
oigtmlsms; these ate questions which require 
tpeciiil attention, and represent a wide and rich 
field of Inqoliy; but, as far as I can see, it has 
received only m very few Instances due attcmlion. " 

Origin of CuUivaitd PlanU. By Al^umse de 
Candolle. (Eegan Paul, Trench, & Co.] The 
pnblishera of the " International Saentiflo 
Series " have done well in bringii^ before the 
English public this work of the ulustriona Swiss 
bo^nist. The distribution of plants is a snb- 

Ct which H. de Oondolle has made eqtecially 
own, and there is no more interesting braniui 
of it than that of the origin of thoae plants 
which are grown by man for hia use. Some o' 
these have been cultivated from time im- 



Curgenvem. (BritiahUedlcal Association.) Tlda 
mont^raph is a very careful and concise itudj 
ofasmgleor — •—*--' ■> 



poisoning. 



which fell under 



OnrgmiTen'i 



observation — an opportunity of which bs has 
made a goodand suggestive use. 13kehltlehis. 
tory is a very simple one, and, perhaps, in s 1m 
ziave way, not uncommon. A deliwte ladj ii, 
for a week or two, languid and headachy, lerii 
mostly in a drawing-room full of cut flown 
and snrubs, hyacinthB in riasaea, and slants in 
pota. The tendance of the mistress is witli- 
drawn, flowers and water remain unrsaewed, 
the room is imperfectly aired, and then toUov 
decay, mouldiness, foul water (" when ponrad 
out, it filled two buckets! "}, and probaUf sn 
air strewn with mould sp<^es and other oS^dom. 
Then comes a suddMi seizure of faintoeM, 
vomiting, general enmvation, and oollspK-- 
symptoms very like those of false-moibiooffl 
or muscarinic poisonings The patioit could 
not be removed from the fatal room for sema 
days, and five persons in attendance on her 
there suffered, more or lees, in the tama wij. 
Ptr eontnt, the rest of the household kqit wsU. 
The myo«dium and spcKea of a fangna wen 
found in the urine, bat Mr. Corgmven hai not 
identified tlmm wit^ any of the diswing-room 



Q to grow 
'. 'rhisis 



the 
case, among others, with the wheat,' date-palm, 
harioot-heui, mango, and maize; and the 
problem arises, whether they have died out as 
native plants, or whether the forms in which 
we know them are, so to speak, artificial speciea, 
the result of cultivation or of cross breeding. 
U, de Oandolle classifies cultivated plants under 
thoseoultivatedfor (1} their subtcrraneau parts, 
roots, tubers, or bulbs; (2) their stems or 
leaves ; (3) their fiowers or the organs which 
envelop them ; (4) their fruits ; and (5) their 
seeds. We could have wished a more natural 
or convenient arrangement, say, according to 
the use (for food, clothing, ftc] to which the 
cultivated plant is applied, or according to the 
natural oraer to which the plant bSongs — 
grouping them according to the nature 
of their use to man, or according to their 
actual affinity. But, setting aside this objection, 
the bo<A is a storehouse of informaticm on a 
most interesting subject. Perhaps what will 
most strike the casual reader is the great 
number of plants that have been brought under 
cultivation for some other purpose &xn mere 
ornament in difl erent parts of the world; 
something like 250 speoiea are here mentioned. 
Of these, excluding species of American origin, 

a about sixty are known to have been in- 
iced within the last 2000 years. As regards 
changes brought about by cultivation, M. de 
Candolle, who has paid great attention to this 
subject, remarks that he has never, in a single 
instance, seen any indication of a power of 
aodimatiBation or ad^ttation to cold. 



moulda ; and it will not do to aay that tcmaim 
septio monlda may pooaibly become speoifla 

id pathogenic monlda in we living eodj. 
There is no proof of any such tianaforauition. 
Goffky, Eoch, and Leber have reduced that ts 
a mere guess, for the present. Pethsfis, too, 
Hr. Cn^enven is too naaty in naming Pai- 
cilliwn or A»pergillu» glaueut as nobsble 
oausee of the poisoning, for no Ptaidmm hii 
ever been shown to be mtlMMremo, and lisb- 
theim ha* proved that AtptrMlut gtauau doei 
s in nbbita. Still, our 
. . - ''ot qnit^ made good Ini 
main point, an^it i^ only aNty.tiiatti><T«T 
fungus of the urine was Aot seanSed lot iiu 
found among the patiiljiag misdellanisa of &» 
drawing-room. 

A Oourmo/Inttmetien in Zootomy (VerfAnbi). 
By T. Jeffery Parker, Fiofeasor of BiiAofv '"' 
the ITniversity of Oti«o, New Zeohmd. (hk- 
millan.) This aiwht to be a good book, sad it 
really is worUiy ol much oommendatian, for it 
is written by a very earnest student of ODstoi^ 
who was associatea for a long time with Fnl. 
Huxley at South Kensin^n, and who ii, 
moreover, the son of the greatest osteologist of 
this country. Prof. Parker's traimng has been 
singularly careful, and therefore the sdeDtiSc 
woild has reason to expect a good teaohiiig 
book from him. Wdl placed in a youiig Umver- 
sity, not having the aialnotions of a mediqsl 
lite, like his father, and not bdng oveTwhehMd 
with lecturing, our young author has indeed i 
rare opportunity of producing practiesl snd 
useful Dooks. This is essentially a teaching 
book, prepared with great care, and Huxlejiiii 
in ita system and luddity. It consists of ar 
essays on the general and maoal anatMsy ot 
as many aeleoted types of Tertehtats— tl» 
Lamprey, Skate, Cod, linrd, Pigeon, *wi 
Babbit. Any young ^dmt who will foUow 
the directions, so clearly and carefaUy gi'na, 
should be able to pass on to orig^ial rsseaitk 
and to dissect, draw, and compare with excel- 
lent results. The details of tbe anatomy <n 
the rabbit are admirably givm in this bo(^ 
and there are some new pointa staled, whin 
are worthy of the conBdentiMi of ettabliibw 
anatomista, especially as the roderttia us f 
interesting to the philcatqihical biologist Alto- 
gether th^ are seventy-two capital diagnsu, 
well and dearly drawn, the utterii^ bans 
distinct and the references eaiily made. Tto« 
is also a useful list of rerferencee, and * good 
index. It is not Prof. Patker'a fsalt thsl 
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Hntonif ahoold be «o cnonmbered with tedmi- 
ral terms and terriblj lonff namM. Hie 
onation of thia tenninolof^ a&taa bMk, it is 
true, to the dsys of the fwtmriAnl aaatcmiMta ; 
bnt «dditi<MU, m which those ancunta oertunly 



psvad with «^ ooniUiiatioas of Qteek toots. 
It nal^ is moflt Uoriuble how •oma natnntlists 
hare bMn tolefatea who bare thrown about 



theOnMk 



Toa every poxible 

mlhgtisb is jnnnttely bettof than indifhr- 
b Groek and dnmBf Latin. We otHdially 
neomtDend this Zootomy to studants. 

Tha £oolvtio» of Morbid Qtnat : a Oontribu- 
tion to Tmnaoendental Pathology. By E. W. 
Hillioaa. (H. E. Lewis.) An iUuess may 
tMgin lijw mteiio fever, in its oourae aimnlata 
ty^ns and diphtheria, and end like emall-pox. 
In this and othn oaaea of specsfio diseaae, no 
tnoe of eontagtoi niay be tonnd after the most 
carafnl aomluiy and search. They ajmear to 
originate (fe iMwo. In a -riUage mideoSo, sore 
throat, soadet fever, and d^uiou may shade 
into one another. There may be medley, uon- 
daaoript oasas. Dipfathsria may iqipear to taans- 
nit atadet fever, and oonvvnaly. Amin, ont 
of the same insanitary oonditjoiia, and, to all 
appeanutoe, from the very Huae sonroe of 
oontagion, there taty tpnng diverse speoifio 

■" - - "-'^■hwU and ^^oid, searlet 

How are tnese anomalona 
K of TSiiable tianamisaos, difierm- 
n ihm same et^donio kau, and simnl- 
. <w mooessive aomuiixtnre or oonfiuion 
of dis o as e ty pee in the same case, to be ex- 
jdained in oonristenmr with the germ theory of 
roed&o diseases ? This is the queetiou which 
Dr. Millioan prt^oses to answer. Hti takes 
these and enoh like exeeptions to the emniriaal 
law, that liko contagions diseHes bt«edttMir 
Uka, and seeks to iind in them a stroBg con- 
firmation ot' the germ theory, and in the germ 
theory tlusr meet probable, if not Ouar only 
poaaiUe, u^ilanataon. Ai^obvionsly, if 

<rannisnu ocoutitnte the spedflo oonta^ 

MuSh disoasas, the Darwinian dootrine of the 
origin and variation of epedes will apply to 
them, as to all other living things; and as they 
arias and diange, so, of eonrse, will the diseases 
they alfcot. Am the antiioc says, this Is " jnst 
what we oaritt to e^eot" Bnt oar expeota- 
tktn will depend on onr assumption of tiie 
tenth of the germ theoiT, wbiai would be 
rather snttdtons, if Stat thetny had no farther 
groima and variAoation than he seems to think, 
when he savs (p. 47): "The idea of speoifio 

Sthogeoio baeteiia is really the lesnlt of the 
la of ipeoifio diseasas, and has not ariser 
ftom any speoiflo mori^ndogical ohanetera.' 
This may be, so long as the germ theory re- 
mains ao »dM in a " transcendental patbcdMy " ; 
bat as soon as it beoomes /act in any parboolat 
case, it IS so becanse there has been a thorongh 
experimental verifioatuMi through mioroecopio 
discovery and delineation of morphidogical 
chanot«isties, pure enltnro, inoonlalicni, and, 
lastly, moiphoiogioal Uentifloation. And only 
by sooM ^plicatunt of this same method of 
TerifloattoQ oan Dr. IGllioBo's ideal eotollan^ 
beoome (aot of soienoe. Meantime, his bode 
I an interesting eUboraiion of a hypotheris 
.... w-.-^J~5 , . )ntI£;,aod 



The "transcendental" line is not the tme, 
fridtfsl line of icsearoh in {Mthology. While 
the book is open to theee striotnxes on its lack 
of freshness and halpfnlnees, it will form a 
handy oompendinm of information and opinion 
on the oorKlataon and convertibility of diseases. 
The author has gathered together into a small 
space the observations of Hneber, Stokes, Flay- 
mtr, Bilohner, Paateur, Tirohow, and others 
great and small, and thos done a service to the 
bn^ praotitioiier and over-bordened student. 
Bn^ in forming this ajnsemut, there has ocos- 
sionally been some want of diecrimination, and 
it nrait be read with care. For instance, on 
p. 13, Baeilltu malariae is spoken of with as- 
surance as the oanse of maUrial fever, which is 
by no means well asoniained; and on pp. 60-1, 
Bilohner's co n ver s ion of hay-badllas into an- 
thrax-badllus, and Orawitz's of a septic tu- 
pergMiu into a patbogenio are sooepted, when 
these results have been for some time entirely 
discredited. Again, Dr. Ifillican, following 
Orawits and oftert, supposes Immunity "to 
consist in an alteration in the oharaoter of the 
ultimBto tissue cdls, coosequent on their supre- 
maoy in the struma with the booterian invaders 
few oxygen and ower needful matttiala." There 
is nothing to show for this explanation in the 
experience of the laboratory. It is entirely 
" transcendental," and passes ovar Klebs' 
mpler and more likely " antidote theory of 
immunity " ; but it taUm in with the anthor'i 
other Darwinian epeonlations. All that ii 
brought forward against the notion of per- 
manently rigid types of disease, and immuta- 
>>''9 spacaes at diai i as c go^ns, is excellent. In- 
ability of type and variability of species is t 
nesnppoeition of his hypothene and plainly a 
direct inference from the ^[eneral Darwinian 



1 suggested in o 



can soacoely fail to feme itself on any n 
that has alnady accepted Darwin and thegi 
thwurj. To fuoh it is almost a common^aoe, 
aeariyoertain, but qnitoalMtraot and blank. The 
hoA is Just that Uank oertaioty filled in with 
ingenion* and mora or lest iwobable gueas- 
wofk. It it dooUfol, however, whetiier this 
kind of mainly imsginatiTe embodimHit makea 



In this oonneotaon, there 
golden sentence from Dr. Hoghlings Jackson, 
mvaloable as a warning. "They [medical 
men] have been tonght to study cases as the 
~ itoms show approatJies to certain olinioal 



symptoms 

standards, and not as tiiey show departnreg 
from boalthy states." Such " standards," made 
too nmple and striot for Nature's ways, are in 
bet " Idols of the Tribe." In judging of the 
probabilitiea of the anther's hypothesis as a 
nypothesis, it will be well to remember the 
rapidity with which generation succeeds gen- 
eratiim among mion>-oi-gBjiiBms ; so that a 
monUi of bacterial life may be no less than 
60,000 years of the life of man, and may allow 
ample time for speoiflo variation. 

Dittaau of Field and Garden Crops, By 
Worthington O. Smith. (Haomillan.) TIub is a 
verjrnseful account of the more important diseases 
which attack our crops. Mr. Smith has directed 
his attenliott ohiefly, thon^ not entirely, to the 
dis e as e oaosedby the ravages of fungus parasitee, 
inolnding the dover miklew, the blight and 
smut of potatoes, as well as several other 
to vhioh this unfortunate vegetable is 
eabjeot; the mildew, smnt and mould of 
<mion8 ; ttie mildew and dub-root of tnniipa 
and oabbages ; the borage blight, the mildew, 
smut, bunt, and rust of wheat; the ergot of 
rye ; the mildew of vetches, and others. In 
additiim to liieBe, there is also a descrntioii of- 
some of the disesses caused by nematoid worms, 
anda very good aocount, with excellent illustra- 
tions, of the paraaitiam of the clover dodder. 
Itseems strange that ISi. Smith, with his wide 
knowledee of fungi, should still entertain a 
doubt of a fact so well estoblithed as the 



cheater : Cornish) ; CtUaUal Meticnt : a Hand- 
book of Astxonomy, hv William Thynne I^nn 

'"■ - Bupply: Beport by 

OdW, and 0. H^- 
mott Tidy; The Devdoprntnt Theory: a Bnef 
Statement for General Readers, by Jose^ Y. 
Bergen and Fanny D. Beiven (Boetim, U.S. : 
Lee ft Bhepard); Nervtt and Ntrve TrouUei, by 
J. Mortimer Granville (W. H. Alien); The 
Wonderland of EvoltiHon, by Albert and George 
Gresswell (Field ft Tner} ; The Dynamo : How 
made and How Used, a Book for Amateurs, 
by S. R. Bottone (Sonnenschdn) ; The Katmal- 
ist's Library, voL I, Leg* and Wingt, by Theo- 
dore Wood (Leeds : Fletcher): The Univtr*e of 
Stmt, and other Sdence GWnings, by £. A. 
Proctor (Ghatto ft Windus). 

Wb have also received the following New 
Editions :—The Sfudtnf* ElemenU of Qeoiogy. 
by Sir Charles Lyell, Fourth Edition, Bevised 
and Goneoted m P. M. Duncan (Huiray) ; 
Magnetitm and Eleetrtcily, by V. Guthrie, with 
Supplementary Chapter by C. Y. Boys, New 
and Bevised Edition (Collins] ; A Troatim on 
Arifhmefie, by J. Hamblia Smith, Ninth Edition 
(Rivingtons) ; An Bletaenlary Trtati»e on Conic 
Seaiont, by O. H. Fndkle, Fifth Edition, Be- 
vised and Enlar^ (ICacmlllan) ; The New 
Chemiftry, by Josiah Parsons Cooke, Eighth 
Edition, Bemodelled and Enlarged (Kc«an 
Paul, Trench A Co.) ; An TntrodueUon to Qea- 
mttry, for the Use of Beginners, by John 
Walmaley^ New Edition, Corrected and Im- 
iroved (HodMon); Advanced Rigid Dynamia, 
ly E, J. Bouth, Fourth Edition, Bevjsed and 
jhdarged (MacmiUra); Alsebra, Part IL, by 
E. J. Gross, Third Edition (Bivingtons) ; The 
7ex( y Eadiit Elementt, BocA I., Uniiormly 
and Systematically Arranged, by J. Dallin 
Paal(Bell); COorman'tConwndioiuOaieiilttlor, 
Twenty-mxth Edition, Carefully Sevised by C. 
Norris (Croslnr Lockwood ft Co.) ; Naturgt 
" ' ne, by C. T. KingMtt, Beoond Edition 
ibre, Tfndal, & Cox. 



Ptiecinia srramini*. 

Wk have on onr toble -.—Sow to FordeR the 
Wtathtf with the Pocket SptctroKope, by F. W. 
Cory, with ten illustrations (Chatto ft Windus) ; 



the hypothesis more of a " woAing " one, and Bix Intro^dory LeOaret, delivered in the 
at aU events we are no nearer verified fact at Medical Department of the Owens College, 
Um and of Ou book than at the beginning. Iwith a profaoe by Prof. A. Gamgee (Uan- 



C0BRB8P0SDENCE. 

" THE EVPI&B OF THB HTmTBS." 

Ltnooln's Inn : Deo. tO, ISM. 

After a careful review of all accessible evi- 
dence, and rejpeated examination of the cnrious 
monuments in the British Uusenm, I have 
come to the oondnsion, which I hope to prove 
at length elsewhere, that the bold hypotheda 
enunciated in the Bev. Dr. Wririif ■ reoent work 
^-s no mffident basis in estabhdied facts. And 

for tnuislating the inscriptions from Himah, 
and Jirbts or Jeribia (bnt not JtnMu», as Mr. 
Tyler spells the name after old Maundrell), I 
moat affirm that all we know at present it tiie 
phonetic valuea of two characteri whoae mean- 
ing remains undetermined, and the meaning of 
two other characters whose phonetic valuea 
have still to be ascertained. These results, Biidi 
as they are, we get from the to-oalled boss (or 
ponimd or seal) of a prince who is called in 
uie Assyiiian TaTq&timme tar roM Ermi, cr 
Z»m», or even ai Mi, in English, "Tarqutimme, 
king of the land of Enne," or "Zume," or 
•■ ^ng of the laud of the dty of Me." Tarq& 
appears to be represented in the unknown 
sonpt, witiiin the cuneiform, by a horse's head, 
as Dr. Mordtmaan declared the symbol to be ; 
not a goat's head, as later tueoiists have 
assumed. The horse's head may also be seen 
on the inscriptions from Jirlai, which shows 
that Mr. Tyler is not quito correct in stating 
that the horse is unrepresented on the monu- 
ments. If Torhii in rurhofara is a dialectic 
variant of Targil, as it may be, I would com- 
pare with both the Biblical Terah (arohaio 
Tarhu), who, acoording to the traditicm, was an 
idolater (Josh. zxiv. 2), and whose name may 
be that of his dd^, the meaning asdg 
the lexicons being otrvionsly irrdevant. 
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The ohsiTCter apparently answraing to -Umme 
(i.e., <Rml], the Moond half of the prinoe'i 
nune probBblr bore the metuimg enggnted bj 
Ur. I^ler. Mr. Wright's protest agamat any 
such assumptioiis is nirpnsmg. Laasmnch as 
both the Aaayrian oimeiform and the Egyptian 
bieroglyphio writiug present characters of the 
kind, vhieh nobody tiunka of disputing,' and, 
if we may trnst the testimony of the platM in 
Texier, similar tbings ooour in the scalpturee at 
Bo^iaz Keni. 

We do not know what were the Oilioian (?) 
word< for "king" and "oounti^"; and vie 
last two signs in this brief inscnption, which 
appear to stand for the name of the land or 
people mled by Tarqatimme, ctmnot have their 
phonetio raloes assigned with oeriaiuty, (1) 
beoanse, as shown above, the Assyrian 
equivalent is ambiguous ; and (2) because, 
eren if it were established that Ermi or 
Zdme waa right, we ooold not be sure that 
the seoond mJfenown sign was not a mere pho- 
netio suffix (-^), instead of a complete ludf of 
the entire name. Lastly, I will ask how, with 
Tarkondemos in the Greek, and Tarqutiinme in 
the Afl^rian transcription of the royal name, 
can TO BuppoH ourselves equal to the task of 
exactly determining its pronunoiation in the 
native CSliinan P Yet this will have to be done 
before it oan be said with strict tmth that we 
know the sounds represented by these two oha- 
tacters (altrays supposing that the inscription 
before aitd Mhind the effigies is really a dnpli' 
cate in sense of the cuneiform which surrounds 
it, which may be more likely than not, and yet 
camiot be called certain in the actual state of 
our knowledge or ignorance). 

Such, it aeems.to me, is the net resnlt of the 
attempts of dedpheren thus far. Everything 
beyond belongs to the regioii of Nepheloooo- 
<7giB. 0. J. BaUm 



__ Aury A.O., a work on Nyfiya philosophy; 
(2) the Tantra-YSrtika, a work on tike MImans4 
philosophy ; (3) the K^a-vivdra, or appropriate 
tiraes for religious eeremonies, by Olmftta- 
vShana, the author of the DSya-bhfiga ; (i) 
the Tivada-Efttnakara, a digest of laws; (8) 
smaller Commentaries on the Tedtota- 
os; (6) thelfatsya-Puiina; (T)theEo8ha- 
MftdhavSya; (8) the Togint-Tantra, a history 
of Assam and Kfloh Bih^; (9) the NArada- 
Smritj, with a commentary; (10) the Sva- 
yambhn-PurAna, a Buddhist History of Nep^ ; 
(11) the AfihtasAhasrika TragfH FSramit^ a 
work on Buddhist Metaphysics. Of Perman 
ts soon to be puUished tlie most important 
__ : the Safar-nimah, a history of TimSr; the 
Titithi Slrflz Shfthi, another history of Timur ; 
an Bnglish txanslation of the MnntaftAab ut 
TSwa^A, by Bad&ont ; the TftgfU-Maaeir, bv 
HasanNiz&mt; the TarUA i Wasraf ; theTuznk 
i Timflrt, &o. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The quinquannial prise offered by the Bel- 
giaa GfiiTemment for researehea in mathematical 
and phyrionl sdenoe has been awarded to Prof. 
lie Paig« of the TJniTersity of Li^ge, for his 
investigatstnii is higher geometry, anaespedally 
for those rating to lines and snrfaoes of the 
third order. 

Ths flist part of Baron von Biohtofen's 
Omiogicai AQat of China has just been issned. 
This atlas will forma companion to the author's 
great work on China, the nret volume of which 
appeared in 1877. The maps in the atlss are 

1 a seale of 1 to 750,000, and are produced 



■truoture of the country. The first instalment, 
which has jnst been issued by Beimer iu Berlin, 
is devoted to Northern China. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Iex Btbliothtea Indiea is making steady pro- 
gress, its last number being No. o'Jo, It is true, 
no doubt, that several texts cannot be looked 
upon as anything but reprints, and not even 
always accurate reprints of MBS. ; but even 
thus this oollectiou has beoome almost indis- 
pensable to all Oriental students. The Sanskrit 
series, in partioular, is growing rapidly. We 
have jnst loceived a new number of the 
Nltis&ra, or the Elements of Polity ; of 
Prof. Oarbe's careful edition of Apastamba's 
iSrauta-SQtras ; of the endless fatnrvarga- 
fiuMmani ; and of the very creditable trans- 
lation of the Eathftaarit-sAgara, by Mr. 
Tawney. We leant from the Proceedings at the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, August 18S4, that 
the following works have been acoepted for 
puUicatiou ="^1) ^e Ny^ya Tdrtika, quoted 
by Ehihardhu, and tiim«fore of about the seventh 



he added, tliere is a good climb of sboat taf 
thonaand feet through snow to the Bunum^ irhei* 
the whole of the piurty was BoooeMtnllj photo' 
graphed. The sun at midnight was lUauiigi* 
about thirteen degrees sbore the horiHin.— a' 
the close of the paper an luteiestlng dlsonsrioi) 
took pUoe, in which Sir John ffl?, Ht. Seton 
Earr, Mr. Lraig, Mr. Hightoo, and otli<m jomsd. 

BoTAi, HiBTOHiou. SodBTr. — (TltMri^ji, Ike. IS.) 
s. SHixroir in the Ohair.— The foUowliiginn 
elected Fellows :— Prof. John Fotgnsoa, B«n. 
J. Franck Bright and W. Ounnln^m, sod Hsm*. 
J. BsBs HnUlnger, A. B. Bopes, EtsIjh Sbndc. 
bunh, J. B. Tsnner, J. 8. Whstton, W. Edmund^ 
F. fi. Hewitt, a. L. MuUiBS, B. Psiker, L FstIo. 
vitch, A. J. Silvers, S. de C. Thompson, and J.B. 
WnrtBbnrgi— Mr. B. Walker read a ptper on 
"Fiji: its Peoples, TradttionB, and Cnslomt." A 
discussion ftdlowed. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
SociETT or AnnauAoiis.— (mcrniity, -Dm. 11.) 
Mr. Fkibbfiblii in tlie CbaiT. — Tti, Evarard Qieen 
contributed a pap«x on the words " S^denlla," 
which occur in the Calendar of the Book of Oommon 
Prayer against December 16. This is one of the 
Autiphonae Msjorea, all of which oommenoe with 
"0," which ware introdus^d Into the Service of 
the Church before 804, a.d. In monasteries and 
colleges, where the antiphones were assigned to 
diflerent members, "0 Sapientia" wss sung by 
the meet Important penon present — > g., by the 
abbot in an abber, or the dean in a coUegfate 
chapel. A certain fitness was otteerved In the 
diBtribuUon of the remaining anUphones, " O 
radix Jesse" being, In eome places, assigned tu 
the hortnlanua, and "0 davis David" to the 
cellarer. In thererlsedlnteviary introduced under 
Pope dement TU., " O Bapleutia" was omitted, 
but It was restored by his succesaors. The titles 
ot the other antiphones are absent from the 
English Prayer-book. Mr. Preshfleld suggested 
that the Insertton of " O SMileutla " In the prayer- 
book of Queen ZUsabeth (It having been omitted 
in the last primer of Hcmry VIII., and the prayer- 
books of Bawaid VI.} was becanse the judges com- 
menced to sit In Qufldball on that day. — Mr. Oeo. 
Lambartezhlbltedtraoesof theOoiporatlonsealBot 
Pembf<Ae and photcwrajAs of those of Haverford- 
west sod Tenby. The Pembroke trace bears the 
arms t>t Ohailes L and the date 1632. while that of 
Tenby is nearly as old, having on it s ship, the 
cross of St. Qeorge, the arms of tbe Common- 
wealth, audaseededroseforYorkand Lancaster.— 
Mr, J, P. Earwaker exhibited some deods and 
seats, IncludJjtK a raannmlaslon of serfs by Olem- 
endo, widow of Booulf BlnndeviU, Eorl of Clieater, 
by wbidi the serfs are bound to pay Id. a- year to 
the church ; a deed of Queen Fhiijppa, of Huuanlt, 
granting land In High Peak to Balph de Hispauls, 
with her seal representing a queen crowned holding 
aJbuF'dt'lU, on the osnopy are the shields of the 
Sims ot England and Hamanlt, and also a derioe 
of a four bodied lion With one hesd ; and a seal of 
the ecdesisstical jurisdloljon of Edward VI. for 
the Deoneiy of Maoclesflald, qipended to the 
probate ol a will. This difleis from other known 
seals used for the same purpose, being roand, not 
ovaL 

BOTAL SOOUTT OP IitTBai.rDas. — {WtJiutdt^, 
StetwAer 17.) 
JosiFS Uathbs, Esq., in the Chab;. — Mr. 



Cutt, hon. socretary of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
gave an account of a trip to the regions ol the 
Uldniffbt Sun, at the North Cape, Norway, which 



he had accomplished in June last, the only period 
of the year when it is feasible. In the course of 
his paper, Mr, Oust pointed oat the facility, 
cheapness and comfort of the route bom Hull to 
Trondhjem, from which place tour axcntslonist 
steamers start, at the interval of three days, tor the 
NorUi Cape and back, accomplishing this trip in 
eight days. He described the great beauty of the 
scenery, Uie gladeis and the islands, seen, as he 
saw Uiem, under tbe advantages ol faultless 
weather and smooth water. At the North Cape, 






The Pietoriat Preu, its Origin and Fn^iw- 

By Uasott Jaflkson. (Hunt ft Blockett] 
Is these days of exact historical cnticiim, 
when Bcientifto accuracy and method m 
carried into all' bmnohea of research, we m, 
perhaps, inclined to be too resentful ot btnb 
dealing with historical matters in an uncritical 
manner. Such a voi^ is the volume behTe 
ua. The subject la of great interest, and m 
yet has never been treated in an eihsurtin 
manner. We have histories of woodoutting, 
and histories of literature, professing mon <s 
less completeness. The nae and develop- 
ment of the periodical press has nA 
passed unnoticed, but no one has devatcd 
himself to a careful examination of thcw 
Intoresting relics of the past, the iUuBtratcd 
pamphlets, broadudee, ' and so forth, wUcli 
issued in numbers from the printing pre* 
after tbe beginning ot tbe sixteenth century 
or even from on earlier date. The period m 
the Reformation, espeeially in Qermanf, P^ 
duoed a great multitade ot such illastnt«i 
pamphlets. In England they did not app«« 
in any quantity till some decades later. We 
had hoped that Mr. Jackson's work wonU 
prove to be a fairly complete account of tlie 
history ot these things. The title aeenufo 
embi'aoe the whole subject, and snggeits « 
geographical lintitotions. The only part » 
the subject, however, which our anther treaU 
is the origin and growth in England of wlw 
may be deetnbed as pictorial joumalisn- 
The volume produced oan never toke a pi** 
among standard books of reference. Itdoa 
not, in fact, aim to do so. Few, if m> 
refen^nces are given or authorities <p<^ 
The student who turns to this volume wiU 
not find himself asssted to pass on thnn^li i^ 
to such other works as may enable him n 
follow out the subject further for hinuell' 
Moreover, no attempt is made at exhaurtiw 
treatment. Broadsides are noted or omitW 
very much at random, according to flf 
author's fortune in coming across ^^^ j[S 
are not told where specimens ot those rdeiwi 
to cm be seen, and they are eometimes tmJ 
insufficiently described. 

The author has, however, a weighty «■ 
Bwer tfl all this fault-flnding. Hi* in**?*^ 
he will say, was not to write a b"*'/^ 
students of the history ot art andprintJng. w» 
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to moke the eubject mterestiiig to the larger 
Ephero ol intelligent readen, who will have 
no deaiie to start on a Toyage o{ dia- 
oovery by tliemBelres, but, haTing accepted 
hU guidanco, will be satisfLed wi£ the per- 
■onaUy conducted tou he takes them. In 
troth we fear the tendency of modem ertody is 
nntaiily hard upon sach work as this. All 
men are not studenta, and a certain degree of 
ezhanttlTeneas and accuracy is euffldent for 
the larger number. Popular works of this 
kind are very much needwl in many branches 
of study and in none more than bibliography. 
Thai science, indeed, threatens to perish from 
Uek of popular sapport, owing to the eril 
name for diyness wuch has been earned for it 
by its Totanea. Hr. Jackson's book is ndthei 
dry nor dull; all we complain of is that, 
without altering its character, a few accuiate 
footnotes and a carefully compiled list or two 
at the end would hare made it a most useful 
and still papular work. An occorate historian 
of the subject would hare adopted a somewhat 
different treatment. He would have paid more 
attention to locality and to the printers and 
publishers of tiie various fly'iheets and pam- 
phlets be referred to. Ur. Jackson has fore- 
seen that the ordinary reader will he interested 
rather in the matter of early tracts and pam- 
phlets than in their origin. He is, we pre- 
sume, a journalist writing about joumaliam. 
He has selected those papers in which the 
comic or extraordinary etement is most pro- 
nounced, and has given long quotations uvm 
the text, and many reproductions of the 
illustrations. These quotations and repro- 
ductions form the valuable part of the 
book, for of genuine history linking them 
together there is very little, We are told 
something about the events of the time which 
the sheets were to illustrate, but our attentiou 
k seldom direot«d either to the progress or 
decline of the art of illustration. 
' The earliest chapters are the least complete, 
but as we advance in the book tha informa- 
tion is more interesting and thorough. "We 
ought to have been told more about the anti- 
-witch mania — that remarkable poat-Beforma- 
tion fury wherein so many poor namelew folk 
were done to death. The publications quoted 
that do refer to it are, however, of great 
interest. The beat of tiie early chapters is 
that devoted to the Civil War, and doubtless 
it will be full of interest and novel informa- 
tion to many intelligent readers. However 
well known the leading events of those days 
may be, the side-Iighta thrown upon them by 
nide contemporary pictures cannot fail to be 
instrnctive. It was at this time that the 
first frequently illustrated newspaper, 2A« 
Mircuriut Civ tew, I/mdmC» InUUigmum; 
liegan to appear- The woodcuts it contained 
irere of the rudest. Already for many years 
newspapers had been published, and one 
entitled the W»tkly Nmt had, on certain 
occasions, pieeented its readers with a wood- 
out ; but to the Ifereuriut Civicut belongs the 
honour of being the first really illustrated 
paper. Its example was not long in being 
followed daring those stirring days, and so, 
from one source or another, woodcuts can be 
l>ronght together illustrative of many of the 
■sore important events. Curiously enough 
the moat tragically interesting evraits of tdl, 
the Trial «nd Beheading of Charles I., were 
Itliaott paued over by uie woodoutt«ts ot the 



period. Mr. Jackson has only "met with 
two very rough woodoats professing to repre- 
sent the execution. One is contained in the 
Confession of Eiohard Brandon, the Hang- 
man, and the other forms half of a woodcut 
frontispiece to a broadride describing the 
execution of the Begioides-" After the Civil 
War, the newspapers it had called into 
existence ceased to appear. The Mfratriut 
Demoorittu — ^the Putwt of the seventeenth 
century — continued to satirise men and things 
with the conrse homour characteristic of 
the period ; but, as a role, a strict censor- 
ship was applied, and so conditions were en- 
tirely unfavourable to the development of 
journalism. Pamphlets and broadsides were 
tolerably numerous ; regular newspapers 
were few. Broadsides were often illns- 
trated with etchings or engravings, of 
which some possessed much merit. Such, 
for example, is 'EoUar's etching of the 
Hollow Tree at Hompstead, embellishing a 
broadside of 1654, and tolerably reproduced 
by Mr. Jackson. The re^ ol Charles II. 
was not marked hv much increase of jonmal- 
iatic activity. Henty of strange portents, 
wonderful abortions, and horrible murders 
and executions were put into print, and illus- 
trated for the delectation of the marvel-loving 
readers of those days ; and our complaint 
against Mr. Jackson on this score is not that 
he gives us too little of such things, but too 
much. He quotes tolerably full descriptions 
of a great many direful deeds, and it is to be 
feared that parts of his book will appeal more 
strongly to readers of police news than to any 
other class. Of course, this side ot ancient 
journalistic literature is too important to be 
passed over in silence; but it might have 
been . toudkcd more elightiy; more attention 
might have been given to the curious and 
less to the horrible. 

It was the Bevolution that gave freedom 
jounatism. The censorship of the press 
ceased in 1695, and several periodical publica- 
tions immediately appeared. Just at this 
time the art of woodcutting was at its lowest 
ebb; and so, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, illustrations in newspapers became 
both rare and bad. The eighteenth century 
saw a great increase in the number and excel- 
lence of caricatures. The trial of Sacheverell 
produced a great many, and the South Sea 
Babble was even merely wildly lampooned. 
Papers now began to appear in ever-increasing 
numbers, and some of them, such as the well- 



tions, however, continaed to be copper-plate 
engravings ; but, as they involved two prints 
ings, the engraving and letterpress being on 
the same page, it was impossible for much 
advance to be made till they were discarded. 
The Dad^ Foit of 1740 was one of the fint 
daily papers to give illustrations ot'current 
events. During the central ten years of the 
eighteenth century newspapers seem to have 
published no illustrations whatever. The 
GmUtman't Magatine, started in 1731, had 
an oocasional engraving or woodcat, but none 
of any merit. It was not till after the revival 
of woodcutting by Bewick that the Obt«reer — 
" the pioneer of modem illustrated journalism " 
— made its first appearance (Sunday, Decem- 
ber 4, I79l). That paper, abandoning en- 
graving, availed ita^ of the art of the 



woodcutter, and so did the Timn in the early 
years of the present century. 

The remaining 140 pages of Mr. Jackson's 
book ate devoted to an account of the illus- 
trated papers of oar own day. The life and 
adventmes of the " special artist " and " oar 
own correspondent" are described, and this 
is the most readable part of the book. Mr. 
Jackson's references, in earlier chapters, to 
what the " special artist " would have done 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
rather annoying, and we always wish . he 
would keep that moat useful person in his 
right place and century, and not regard the 
whole history of an interesting art from so 
meagre a point of view. But when he comes 
to ' the modem development ot illnstrated 

Cmalism, we are ready to welcome what he 
to tell ua aboat the experiences of the 
" artist oorre^ndent " in following his 
adventurous avocation. One halt of the 
world knows nothing about the life of the 
other half, and stay-at-home people will read 
with int^est about the origin of the prints 
they are accustomed to glance at every week 
with little suspicion ot the bravery and en- 
durance to which many ot them owe their 
existence. The history of the IlltutraUd 
London Neies is very fully given and will be 
read with interest, more especially that port 
of it which describes the method whereby so 
y large woodcuts can be produced in so 
little time. The aubdiviaion of the block of 
wood and the working of the difEerent ports 
by separate hands, although a fact perfectiy 
discoverable by a careful inspection of any 
print from a block produced in that manner, 
IS probably not understood by the majority of 
people. Photography ia now rapidly invading 
the woodcutter's territory and has produced 
and will contiaue to produce great changes in 
the methods of the art. It has already tdtered 
the style of the best work, as an inspection of 
the pages of the Illwirattd London News 
itself will show. The lost chapter is a brief 
and very faulty sketch of the development of 
the art of woodcutting from the earliest days. 
"Some of the chapters of this book," says 
the anther, " were published a few years ago 
the lUiutrated Zondm Ntwi." The jour- 
nalistic tone of the volume is thus accounted 
To readers who like to have their 
information supplied to Qiem in a light and 
easily digestible form Mr. Jackson's book 'may 
be commended. It has many grave faults, 
but is certainly readable, open it where you 
wilL The OrapMo, by tiie bye, is dismiMod 
in seven lines with the compliment that its 
" printing and general get-up ore excellent, 
and it has earned for itself a wide popularity." 
Pwuk is hardly mentioned. 

W. M. CoirwAi. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lia'a " alHAITOBD-OIt-AVON." 

LoDdon: Deo. 11, 1S81. 
While thanking Mr. Bobiuson for his very 
appreciative notioe of my account of Stratford- 
on-Avon, may I gently protest against his 
porenthatioaJ. observation that the bcK>k proves 
me to be nana too well acquainted with Shaks- 
pere's poems P It waa 1117 endeavour in writing 
the book to treat solely of undoubted facts, and 
to avoid those disputable and perilous inferences 
in vbioh writers on Shaksperian subjects are 
wont to indulge. My quotations from Shaks- 



THE ACADEMY. 



pM. 21, ISU^Ko. 660. 



They ^ vor; few in tmxibv, amd wu not, 
tnut, be Manrned to mark the lintitf of my 
MqnAmtanoe with the works whence thw are 
diswn. I have, moreoYer, not wholly neueoted 
the poems. On page AS I hare prasaed '"venuB 
and Adonia " into niy wrvioe with qmte exoep- 
tional boldnem, and on page 68 I Imtb made 
b«e with a Kimiet. 

I ihoidd like to add tluit the Tohime ii 
indebted to the fc™i«'^— of my friend Ur. 
HaUiweU-Fhilliraa for the sroond-^an <rf 
Btnttford of 1759. A* is stated on page 37, it 



S0TE3 OS ART ASD ABGSAEOLOQT. 
AfiOOAXOLOOiCAL "finds" of some interest 



Hartfgiiy. In the first week 
nibtenaneaa Soman store WM nnearthed. The 
ooiaa which have been disooreied prove, what 
had abeady been oonjeotund, that the ociginat 
bnildiiig, st^poaed to be a Fagsn femnle, had 
heen Imkm ^>wn, and re-erected for Ciiristiati 
worship about the year 347. 

Fbikcs Toblonia'b maseum of Oreclc art at 
the Villa Alhsni, Bome, will be opened early in 
1885. 

Ur. Fklde Moschxcbs, who has returned 
from Eng^d to New Ton, exhibited at the 
Deoember meetiug of the Geotory Club his 
portraHs of Mr. Robert Browning and Hr. 
H. H. Stanley. 

Prof. Nbwton will deliver at ITniveraity 
Oollege during the oomlng^term a oonrse of six 
leotnrea on Qroek inscriptaons, oonnnenoiQg on 
January 9. The text-books used will be Di- 
tenber^er, SyUoge InKHptt, Otokc., Lip*. 1883, 
and Hioks, Manual of Qreek Zjutriptioni. 

Tbm Manchester literary Clob has pablished 
a pamphlet, by Mr. 3. H. Kodal, entitled Art 
in Laneathire and Cheahf're : a List of Deceased 
Artista, with Brief Biographical Notioes. Mr. 
Nodal's eoiuneratum of artists connected by 
birtti OF teaidence with the two FaUtliie coun- 
tiea extends to ovet 300 namea, many of which 
will be teoogniaed aa posaoasing more than a 
merely local oelebrity. 

Ms. F. SETicoTTit Eadhit has promiBed to . 
twNent to the Art Gallery at Derby (of which 
tows he is a native) a colleoticm. of lus etchings, 
and also to lead to the same inatitntaon the set 
which now adorn hia own honae. 

Mb. J. Fasxek NobbiS) of Biiladelphia, 
proposes to publish, by subecriptioii, a limited 
edition of his work on The Portraitt of Shak- 
«p«7«, illusbated by twenty phototype reproduo- 
bons of engravings seleoted from Mr. Korris's 
fine collection of engraved portraits of Shak- 
apere, and also by abent twelve engravings on 
wood. Thirty-one portraits and monuments of 
Shakspere will be fnUy and carefollv described, 
and alt that is known concerning them will be 
collected in this volume. The work will oon- 
tiiin much new matter, not heretofore printed . 
in book form. The edition will be limited to 
£00 copies. 



THE 8TAQE. 

Tee theatrical Christmas, like Mr. Dickens' 
Sunday, mar wtqierly be oonsidered under 
" two heads. There ia, first, the production of 
pantomime inisdental to the ieaaon, end aeoond, 
the laoduotjos, more or less in honour of the 
period, of riaoes wh)<A have no redl oonnection 
with Ohria&ua. 



but very little this year; indeed, among fre- 
quentea quarters of the town this entertainment 
only shews itaeU at IHroy lAne, where Mr. 
HsRis— n^esoiting in the theatrfoal wmld 
the fat Une whioh swallowed up the lean kine 
—gives na a gicHUitio entertajnuunt baaed upon 
the legend of Dick Whittiagton. The perfor- 
mancea of "As Ton Like It" at the St. James's 
will hardly be given during the holidays, 
though the last niehta of the "Ironmaster" 
are announced. At the Princes and the Olympic 
everytbing win ohange ^aoea, as in the season- 
able game of " family ccMch." "Called Back," 
with the original company, will be transported 
from Coventiy Street to Wych Street ; while 
" Twins," witii its interpreters, will move in 
the oppoait« direction. Bat "Twins" oannot 
long hold the boards of the Princes, for at the 
eaiSest possiUe date Uiere will there be brought 
out Mr. Can's adaptation of "La Princeese 
Georges" of Dnmae J3». In it Mrs. Langtry 
will perform the moat important part she has 
yet played in London, and we may add that, as 
for the piece itaelf, it must already have exer- 
cised the ingenuity and dexterity of the adapter 
to fit it for the taste of an everyday English 
audience. Mdlle. Descl£e was the original 
interpreter of the port now to be confided to 
Mrs. Iiaogtry. 



MUSIC. 

BEETHOVEN COMMEMORATIONS, ETC. 
HVBHaa the past week three oonoert pro- 

Emmes were devoted entjrelv to the works of 
great Bonn master, while in others his 
name formed a prominent feature. Tuesday, 
December 16, fras the one hundred and four- 
teenth anniveraaiy of Beethoven's birthday, and 
musicians did weU in recalling an event so im- 
portant in the history of their art. Hr. £. 
Dannieuther, who gave his last oonoert at Orrne 
Square on that very day, selected two of the 
composer's finest and ripest works — the piano- 
forte Trio in D (op. 70, No. 2) and the 
Appaasion&ta Sonat«. On IPriday afternoon, 
December 19, Mdme. Tiard-Lonia held her 
Beetbovm Monthly Meeting at the Prinoe's 
Hall, and at the same plaoe in the evraiing 
Uiere was another oelebiation, about which we 
must say a few words. Chevalier Leonhard 
Emil Bach invited us to listen to three of 
Beethoven's Concertos, No. tin C major (op. 
15), No. 3 in C minor (op. 37), and No. 5 in £ 
fiat (op. 73). The first, nowever, waa played 
last ; and this wu scarcely wise, for these 
works, if given in chronological order, show in 
the most striking manner the development of 
the (xtmposer's genius. The fourth and fifth 
concertos are otten pwformed, but not the 
earlier ones; the C major was last played in 
London by Mdme. Montegny-Beuiaury at the 
Crystal Folaoe in 1879, and the C minor waa 

f'ven by the same pioniate last year. Chevaliec 
aoh's programme, to be eflfectively carried 
out, demanaed four thingB-~a good piano, a 
good orchestra, a good conductor, ana a good 
pianist. The piano was not a fine instrument, 
the orchestra very seoond-tate; and beeidee, 
the two were not iu tune. Signer Bimdeffger 
was the oonductor, but with such materi^ as 
he had at his command, the orcheetral oocom- 
pamments could not be satisfactory. But what 
about tbe pianist I In many passages he 
showed taste and a very delicate touch, but he 
looked power, his technique was not perfect, 
nor his S^le of playing olassioal. He took the 
greatest aber^ with the time, his phraaing 
was uncertain, and hin mode of emphasising 
oertain notes jerky and uncomfortable. -Hiscon- 
stant habit <n breaking chorda waa by no means 
oonmumdalde, and hiii alterations of the text in 
many |daoes showed bad taste. The worst 
thing M did wm in the first movement of the 



minor concerto. Near ,the doae a cadenza ia 
intioduoed ; pianists have the option of ^ying 
one of their own, or selecting one written by 
some other oompoaer. Chevalier Bach ofaose 
Beethoven's own cadenza, but lowatda the doae 
did not hesitate to intaipcJate some noiay 
poasi^fee. In the C major oonoerto, he wiaelp 
refiained from touehinsr BeeUtovaa'a oadtmiat, 
but played one — piobaUy hia own— wifli more 
sound In it than sense. Chevalier Baoh aaa 
pianist possesses some eood <pialitiee, bat ha 
should know how to select pieoea which auit 
his style; in interpreting Beethoven's mniic, 
he doM justioe neither to the compoaeo- nor to 
himself. It is only fair to add that during the 
evening he reoeived muoh applause. Oa 
Saturday afternoon (December 20) St Jaiiies>a 
Hall was well filled. The programme oom-> 
menced with an early but eharaoteristio week 
of Beethoven's— the Quintet tor Strings in O 
(op. 29) : it was introduced at the fourth om- 
oert in 18fi9 and ainoe then, including the pre- 
sent performance, has been played no leaa than 
Unity tames. Last Saturday it was led by 
Mdme. Noiman-Nfanda, and given to perfec- 
tion. Miea Agnea Zimmermann'a lendning of 
the "SonataPatetica" waa ve^tieac and neat, 
but the final movnnent waa ta£aa at too rapid 
a paoe. For a special Beethoven concert we 
thmk a more interesting aonata mi^t have 
been seleoted : the programme did not contain 
one apeoimen of his third and greateat manner. 
The laat wwk was the Krtataer Sonata (fiUj- 
seoond performanoe) intstpnted by Mdme. 
Niruda and Ida ZimnunnaniL Mr. H. 
Thomdike sang with great taate three of Beet- 
hoven's songs. Mr. Zerbiai aocon^anied tbo 
first two beautifully, but the third somewhat 
carelessly. 

Mdme. Sainton Dolby'a student oonoert waa 
held last Thursday at the Steinway Hall. The 
part muaic was very e&tetively rendered tmder 
the direction of H. Sainton. A scene faoloa 
and chorus) from the "fioae of Shamn was 
appreciated althoogh it loses mD«l^ .wifihont 
orchestral acoon^Mtniment. Miai Hyde, BGaa 
Foster, and Mias Willis partacnlariy diatan- 
gnished thttnaelvea. Mias winitrad BoUnacMi 
played the Anduite and Fbude from Men- 
delssohn's Violin conoerto. Mr. Leiptdd 
officiated aa conductor. How is it that oa the 
progiammee of these ooneerta one so aeldom 
sees the names of Hie great German acmg- 
writers P An excellent (qqacrtunity, so tt soima 
to us, is tost of making known many a fine 
compoaitioa by Bnhms, Bobert Fians, or 
Grieg. The treasures too of Sohnbert and 
Schumann are by uo means exhausted, and 
surely Mdme. Dolby'i students would find their 
stnins quite as attractive as those of Balfe or 
Hatttm. 

The second otmcett of the Boroua^ of HacJc- 
ney Choral Association took ^aoe uat Monday 
eveming, and there was a very auooeasful poc^ 
formanoe of DvotU's "Stabat Slater." Tb» 
opoiing movement waa a little unsteady, and at 
tunes too loud, but iu the subaeqoffiit p«t of the 
work the singing of the choir waa magnificcstt, 
especi^ly in the " Tirgo, virginnm praeolara," 
and in the mognifioant finale. Thesidoialswen 
Miss £. Famol, Uas Hilda Wilson, Ur. A. 
Kenningham, and Mr. Bridaon. They all 
deserve pimse for the manner in iriiidi they 
sans the trying and difficult mono. We would 
specially note^e pore and artastio renderingot 
the " Inflemmatus " by Miss 'S.'WUMon, The 
American organ proved but a poor substitute 
for the real organ in the " Fao ut ardeat " ; 
unfortunately tiiat inatrument ia not in the 
Shoieditoh Town Hall. The seoond part of the 
programme included Beethoven'a minor sym- 
phony, and the "Hallalnj^" from "The 
Mount of Olives." Mr. E. Front oondaoted 
vidi axtreme oare and great abilitr. 

jr. & SBincoox, 
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WM. H. ALLEN St CO.'S 

NEW PUBUOATIONS. 



THE HAHmED HOHES and FAKUT 

TRADITIONS ol QKBAT BRITAIN. B7 JOHN H. 
IHGRAU. Crown STo, 7s. M. iBauh. 

nSST LOTE and PUHIH and BABUBIH. 

By tTAN TVBQENET, D.C.L. TraulMed trom ihe 
RuhLui, t7 Cbe permiwioii of (lia Aathor, with Bio- 
Enphlaaiatradac<doD,b7SlDNBVJKBR0LD. Crown 
Ivo, wUb FartnOt, 8a. [Sxtitv. 

FEBSOITAL REXINISCENOES of 

aBNEEUXi SEOBKLKVF. B; NEMIBOVITCH' 
BAUTCHBNKO. Tnulated bj E. BOAYLBS 
UOUlifiTTS. aro. With Thres PortT&itB. 

[/•a/nndBjri. 

ICT XUSIGAL LIFE. BytheBer. H. B. 

HAWBI3,Anthorof "Uiiglauidllonla." OmwuSro. 
[t/earln nadn. 

THOUGHTS on SHAZESFEABE'S HI8< 

TOMCAL PLAYS. By the Hon. ALBERT 8. G. 
CANNING, Autlior of ^-Lord IfncAQlhy, EAsayiM ajid 
HLolorUui," Ic Std, IShortln. 

FBOK OOBDNA to SEVASTOPOL: being 

tbe HiHtoi7 of a Battery A Brinde, lua O Troop 
Hoyal Hon« AitlDery, with aoccaagloD of Offlcsn tram 
iu iiimutian to tike prM P n t tlmo. By Coloaal F- A* 
WHIKYATBfl. ilftarlt readf. 

SOLDIEBS' STORIES and SAXLOBS* 

VARNa : B Book at Msse-table DroUery ud Bamloii- 
cenc« ptclcetl up Ashore and AfloU hy Oaicera, Naval, 
umtai7, and UedicaU [/» a ffie dagt. 

NEW BOOKS on GAHES at CABBS. Bv 

" AqEBriDS." Ona BhilllDg euih. Piqaat and CriblNige 
— GuBK at Caldl tor Three Platen NorHman — 
rnmiliar Bound Qaraes M Cards— New Qamet witb 
Card! and IHoo— Ecartd. 

BaooDd BdiOop, One Shilling. 

WHIST for BEOINNEBS. By 0. T. Back- 
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JgNSOR'S CHRONOLOGICAL CHAET. 



JKIN DISEASES TREATED HOMOEO- 



8UN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICESi, 

. BifcWIilMi me. Bridal^ MwiaMliiTsiiwUiw. Un' 




THEATRES. 



FDKNI8H yoOT HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHODT 



KOEDEB'8 HIRE ST8TEK. 



■t titHtlkMifi^lriiiirtaUpiinUEUncf law, pgM.fr» 
1". UOXDB^ 



A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 



to! IDdOlDiMIUlTg lulu. 



^OUQUET. By 



CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

1. ENaUSH BEOELIAHUIl ul In lEUQIOH. 



UBOCLESIUnCitLCC 



To H.R.H. the F&INCE of WALES. 
DRAND A 0O.'S OWN SAUCE, 
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QOMEDY THEATRE. 


Q.KAND THEATBE, 
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VELLS THEATRE. 



QLYMPIC THEATRE. 
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FEY'S COCOA EXTEACT 

OUABANTEED PURE OOOOA ONLY. 

It b ctamg^ raocnnmendad to all who appraoUta tb« fall flATonr anil fln« aroma of Ooooa. 
"IttaitrictlTpnie,aiid well manotaotand In erary ■way."— W. W. SioDDiii, F.LO., P.O.a., Oily 
AMlnt,Brirtol. 

"If DTOpsrly prepaied, there la no nioer or moie wholeaome pr«paration of Cocoa." 

foBd, Watfr, OMl Air, Edited by Dr. Hamaii,. 

ITry alio FByS CARACAS COCOA.— " A deliolons preparatios." 
SIXTEEN PRIZE KEDAL8 awarded to J. S. FBT & SONS. 



SPECTACL ES v. BL INDNESS. 

TMPEBFECTCLY adaoted Bpeotaeloa are t 

I Hp. e. laAnBASon, f.h.u., ociuist c 

toe adaptatlaii ot Spectaclos his eepedal and 



adaptfttloii 

BarlUnda — *" 
aftent, ao. 



. OliD BOND BTilBaT, (late S9), I 

' for ui ■ • -"- "'—" 

, ^__lKl.,M.I 

iblet contatolng valuable BuegaatloiiB, poet-ftee. 

Olty Bnuwlta»-<, FOULTBT. and 13, FEKOHtTROH BTBIR, E.O. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL & COMPANY'S 

Educational Works and Students' Manuals. 



JuUnadr, pries la. 

TEE HASLBOBOVOH ABIIHHETIC EXAMPLES. 

Read; sbortl;, piics Is. Bil. 

TEE HAKLBOBOUOH ABITEHETIC WILES. 

BBTKNTBENTH EDITION. 

MARtBOSOUeE FEEHCH SRAMHAIt, The. En- 

" ■ " "tally Oi9 Her. J.F. BRIGHT, M.A., Master 
TENTH EDITION. 

MABLEOBOUGH TBERCH EXEKCISES, The. By 

elifl Ber. G. W. DE LIBLE, U.A., mmch Kutar in Uartbaroasli College. 3e. ed. 
FOTISTH EDITION. 

K&KLBOROUOE OEBHAN 0S4MMAB, The. 

Ainaifred and ComelMI by tha Ber. J. F. BKIQHT, U.A., Uaater or the HoderuBchool 
ID Utflborongh Dollese. n.*d. 

TENTH EDITION. 

FBOTESSOB HOBLET'S FIRST SKETCH of EITG. 

UBHLITBRATintE. Pp. 613, orown gvo, cloCb, 7g. Sd. 
" EUI of idminble matter, cuefnll? and conseoncirel; arranged."— i^cf a tdr. 

41»T THOUSAND. 

GESMAK-ENOUSH and ENGLISH-OEBHAN FRO- 

NODNCING DICTIONARY (OASSRLL'S). Croira 8ro,pp. 9«, ilolh. Si. ed. 
43iD THOU SAND. 

LATJIT-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIK DICTION- 

ART(CAaaEIJ.'B). Crown 8vo. pp. 890, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
107th THOUSAND. 

IBENCH, CASSELL'S LESSONS in. Entii^ly New 

■od Baruod Edition. Conaldorabl; EDlar^ed by ProfesiKir R. BOUBAin), B.A. Puia. 
Parta I. sod It., cloth, e*ch £b. Sd. ; compToU, U. ed.— KE]r,J<r6d. 

8EVZNTY-THIBD THOO^SD. 

SPELLING, A COMPLETE MANUAL of, on the 

PrfncipleeotOonlnutaiidConipailaoii. B; J. D. MOBEUL, U/.D., U.M.'a Inspeotor oF 

School, la. 

OALBKAITB and EATTOHTONS SCIEITTIFIO 

MANOAXB. By tho Eer. Ptofaaaor GALBRAITH, M.A., Fallow of Trinity CoUmb, 
DabliD; and the Bst. Pntewior HAUGHTON, U.D., D.C.L., F.B.B. 

ARITHMETIO. 38. ed. 



PLANE TBIOONOMBTRT. aa.ed. 

BUCi.iD. Booki I., II., in. »«. ea. 

EUCUD. Bo..ksIV.,«.,TI. SilM. 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES. Sa.Bd. 
ME0BANIC8. k.Cd. 
OPTICS. U. ed. 



STEAM ENGINE. 



SECOND EDITION. 



INTEBHEDIATE TEXT - BOOK of PHTSTCAL 

BCISNOE. Br F.H. BOWMAN, D.Bc.,r.R.A.S.,FX.8. Ulnatraled. noIli,3i.6d. 



THS CHEAPEST, MOST COMPLETE, AND BEST FRENCH DICTIONABY. 
IWtH THOUSAND. 

CASSELL'S PBENCH DICTIOlfABY (FrenchEiiglish 

and EnftUih.French). Berlaed. Corrected, and oonaidsrsbly Bclaigad. ByProfancr 
E. ROUBAUD, B.A, Faria, l.ieo [uuces ISirge Bvo, cloUi, price 3s. M. 
"The neweditioa of CasBell'a French Dictionary seems tnll; tolnatify Uie claim noiaahi 

iU Prflf Boe— that it la at once Iho cheapefit and most complsta ar^ — ■ — ' — "-- ---■- 

(horotishly accnnUe book of the kind in Chis cBanaj,"—Boeirtl. 



COHHENTABY for SCHOOLS. Consisting of the Separate 

Booka of the Neir Taetament Commantair tor Scgligh Readara (edited by the LORD 

BIBHOP of GLOXJOBSTER and BRIBTOL), in S— " ^-' _^-.-.- ... -. 

tional PurpoaoB. 
Bi. Mjitthbw. Se.ad. 



Vol.r 



1. III.- 



St. Johb. 3b. ed. 

Wed. 
Vol. VI.-RoillKS. iB.6d. 



Tolnmea, si 

VoL Tin.— QuiTuii, Eranun, wd 

Peiltpxiss. 3a. 
Tol. IS- — Co maamra, TEHuMnriaxa, wri 

Vol. X.— Trroi, FiiLnoir, Himira, 

Vol. XI.— Pn», jDDi, and Joa. 3«. 
Vol. XIL-Th< I^iLinov. Sa. 

MUSIC, An ELEUENTABT MANUAL of. Bv 

HGNRT LESLIE. Eighth Edition, la. ^ 

LITTLE FOLKS' HCSTORY of ENGLAND. Ninth 

and Cheap Edltdon. Cloth, la. ed. 

EUCLID, CASSELL'S. Edited by Professor WlLfaicE, 

M.A. imhllionnnd. Clmli limp, li. ' 

ALOEBBA, The ELEMENTS of. By Professor WiL- 

LACE, M.A. Fifteenth ThoDsacd. New Edition. Cloth linp, la. 

DBAWING BOOKS. Trinted in Facsimile by Lith(Kraphv 

bgund in cUith, pHcB Se. each. -o c j> 

How to Draw FisareH. ea Gtadoated BtndieatromLIfe. 

How to Draw in rroohaiid. M Gmdaated Stadies of Mo^b. 

How to Draw Ploral And Vecetsble Fornu. IK Btndin from Nattat. 

Animal DrawinK- W BCodics from Natnra, Eg. 

»IB EDITION, ENLARGED. 

WATEE COLOUE PAINTISG, A Course of Will, 

■puies, fromDoaignabja. P. LEITCH. Gt. 

Warkt OH Waltr-Colour ami OU Painttme 

DECISIVE EVENTS In HISTORY. By Thomas 

ARCHKB. With le Original lUnBtTMIons. Beventh Edition. Fcaii.4*D,elatta glH,£a. 

These erenU, tie tnniliia-p<ant« of history, are well told, and admirably iHnBtrHled." 

Sdutatioiia4 T\Mt$. 

DICTIONARY of FHBASE and FABLE. By the Hev. 

''- BREWER. Giving the Dprlvatioa, Source, or Origin of a"- — ■ " — '--- 
luee, AlluBJDna, and Words that have a IWe to Tell. FineuU 
f n Sto, cloth, 3s. Sd. 

THE STORY of ENGLISH LITERATUBV. By 

ANNA BUCKLAND. Se. 

ComplMa Id IB Books, Zd. uoh. 

CASSELL'S GRADUATED COPY-BOOKS. Printed 

from Copper-plate Copies, on ■npeilor p^xi, canfolly prapand for w 
and conHOninfcoTeryiliing rsqnirad for the formaUon of gtnd handwrii 



Fineuuh EdiiioB. Ppi.i,o*n, 



01 good handwriting. 



(1:5* CASSELL & COMPANY'S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, containing particulars of tiieij Educational Works and 

8tnd«>t«' UuoAle, mclnding Fronch, German, Lntiii, Hiatoiy, Giamiuar, Geogt^ib;, Spelling, Keadii^rtWritinEi DnwingiEnolid, AJgeloa, 



Tocbnological Mannale, ftc, will be sent poet-free on application to 

CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 



1, AJgeloa, DidUomuiea, 



On Friday next, Jan. 25, will be published the First Uonthl? Part, price ONE 8HILUNQ. of 

The Encyclopaedic Dictionary, embracing au tiie 

Words in the English Language. With a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pro- 
nunciation, History, and Use. With numerous lUuatrations. 

Prospeotusea at all Booksellers', or Poat-free from CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Luclgate-hUl, London. 
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